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EDITORIAL NOTES 


This issue introduces a new system of coding the 
abstracts which replaces the numbering system. Its 
purpose is twofold: (1) to permit the assignment of 
a code before an issue is assembled and ready for the 
printer, thus allowing more time at the end of the 
year for preparation of index; and (2) to provide, in 
the code, information about the subject matter of an 
abstract, thus simplifying both the preparation of the 
index and the task of the user. 

The code for each abstract is assigned in the fol- 
lowing way. The first element is the number of the 
issue of Psychological Abstracts in which the abstract 
appears. February is 1, April is 2, June is 3, and so 
on. The next two elements are letters, which are the 
code for the classification of the abstracts, and these 
two letters correspond to the letters given in the 
Table of Contents. The next two elements are 
numerals, which are the terminal digits of the initial 
pagination of the article. In the case of books, the 
numerals indicate the two terminal digits of the total 
number of pages in the book. In instances in which 
the numeral is a single digit, a zero precedes it. The 
final element is the first letter of the first author's 
last name. Example: 2BC47S, i.e., this abstract ap- 


pears in the second issue, is classified in section BC 
(see Table of Contents), the original article began on 
page 247, and the S is the first letter of the first 
author's last name. 

This coding system, besides giving useful informa- 
tion about the subject matter, provides a virtually 


unique code for each abstract. In a few cases, how- 
ever, two abstracts may receive the same code, but 
these abstracts will immediately precede or succeed 
each other. To alert the reader to such duplications, 
an asterisk accompanies any code that is a duplicate. 

Abstracts have been arranged in alphabetical and 
numerical order, according to the code, so that the 
user can search for a particular code by looking first 
in alphabetical and then in numerical order. 

The editor would appreciate receiving any com- 
ments or criticism readers have to make about this 
system. 

* жож 


Psychological Abstracts has always encouraged au- 
thors to send in articles that might be missed in our 
regular coverage of journals, and each issue of Psy- 
chological Abstracts carries a number of abstracts of 
such articles. However, getting them abstracted is 
something of a nuisance and involves more office time 
than our regular abstracting activities. For this rea- 
son, it would be very helpful if an author would sup- 
ply us with an abstract of any article he sends us. 
Even if we have to edit such abstracts, we can get 
them in shape for early publication much more easily 
and quickly than if we have to find an abstractor to 
do the job. Your help in this matter will be greatly 
appreciated by the editorial staff. 


FEBRUARY 1962 


NUMBER 1 


In January, 1961, the Excerpta Criminologica Foun- 
dation of 119-123 Herengracht, Amsterdam, The 
Netherlands, began the publication of a bimonthly 
abstract service entitled Excerpta Criminologica 
(n.p.i.). It contains approximately 300 abstracts per 
issue and a classified section on psychology. 


GENERAL 


OBITUARIES 


1AB02M. Murdock, George Peter. (U. Pitts- 
burgh) Clyde Kluckhohn: 1905-1960. Behav. 
Sci., 1961, 6, 2-4.—Obituary and picture.—J. Arbit. 

1AB03A. Anon. Rubinshtein, S. L. оў. Psi- 
khol., 1960, No. 1, 3.—Portrait. 

1AB04A. Anon. Sergei Leonidovich Rubin- 
shtein. Vop. Psikhol., 1960, No. 1, 4-6.—The life 
and scientific activities of S. L. Rubinshtein, who died 
in January 1960 at the age of 70, are summarized. 
His contribution to the development of Soviet psy- 
chology is considered тајог.—/. D. London. 

1AB35C. Crutchfield, Richard S. (U. California, 
Berkeley) Edward Chase Tolman: 1886-1959. 
Amer. J. Psychol, 1961, 74, 135-141.—Obituary. 
Portrait.—R. H. Waters. 

1AB88A*. Anon. A. L. Shnirman. Vop. Psi- 
khol., 1960, No. 1, 188-189.—In February 1960 A. L. 
Shnirman died. His early work was concentrated on 
higher nervous activity and reflexology. His major 
contribution to Soviet psychology is held to be his 
work on the psychology of the collective and the 
formation of the personality in the collective—I. D. 
London. 

1AB88A*. Anon. N. A. Bikchentai. ор. Psi- 
khol., 1960, No. 1, 188.—In December 1959 N. A. 
Bikchentai died. He is known for his work on the 
problem of association in psychology and for his work 
on the psychology of bilingualism—l. D. London. 

1AB90A. Anon. A. KH. Kiselinchev. Vop. Psi- 
khol., 1960, No. 1, 190.—In February 1960 A. KH. 
Kiselinchev died. He is noted for his textbooks in 
Bulgarian on Marxist psychology and his writings 
on the Pavlovianization of psychology—I. D. Lon- 
don. 

1АВ9ЗЕ. Encinas, Enrique. In memoriam. [In 
memory.] Rev. Psicol, Lima, 1960, 2, 93-94.— 
Obituary of O. Vogt.—M. Haas. 


History AND BIOGRAPHY 


1ACO1M. Merkulov, V. L. (Inst. Experimental 
Medicine, Leningrad, USSR) auchnye sviazi I 
P. Pavlova i U. B. Kennona. [The scientific con- 
nections of I. P. Pavlov and W. B. Cannon.] Fiziol. 
Zh. SSSR, 1960, 46, 501-505.—The story of the 
personal and professional friendship of I. P. Pavlov 
and W. B. Cannon is presented.—/. D, London, 
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lACISJ. Jordan, Thomas E. (St. Louis U.) 
Historical notes on early study of the deaf. /. 
speech hear. Dis., 1961, 26, 118-121.— Quotations 
from letters of the 17th and 18th centuries are pre- 
sented to show the status of etiological and rehabilita- 
tive information in those times.—9M. F. Palmer. 

1AC19J. Jensen, Ellen. (Statshosp., Risskov, 
Denmark) Anna O.: Ihr spáteres Schicksal. 
[Anna O.: Her later fate] Acta psychiat. neurol. 
Scand., Kbh., 1961, 36, 119-131—Anna O., “the 
mother of psychoanalysis,’ was a friend of Freud’s 
wife during her earlier years. Bertha Pappenheim 
left Vienna in 1881 for Frankfurt and soon became 
engaged in extensive social work among the Jewish 
community. After the turn of the century, her ac- 
tivities transcended the borders of Germany. She 
made repeated on-the-spot studies of social conditions 
in the Balkans, Russia, Galicia, and Palestine. In 
1909 she visited London and Washington. In 1928 
she presented reports on white slavery to the League 
of Nations. Until her death in 1936 she was a leader 
in women’s problems and welfare activities, and had 
many cultural interests. Martin Buber wrote an in- 
spiring necrology for her, and a special commemora- 
tive stamp bearing her picture was issued in Germany 
recently.—R. Kaelbling. 

„1АС21А. Anon. Tvorcheskii put N. V. Zim- 
kina. [The creative path of N. V. Zimkin.] Fiziol. 
Zh. SSSR, 1960, 46, 121-122.—An account is given 
of the 35 years of scientific activity of N. V. Zim- 
kin, once a co-worker of I, P. Pavlov and L. A. 
Orbeli.—I. D. London. 

1AC35A. Anon. Khachatur Sergeevich Kosh- 
toiants. Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1960, 46, 1035-1037. — 
An account is given of Koshtoiants’ scientific activity 
over the years on the occasion of his 60th birthday. 
He is considered one of the founders of evolutionary 
physiology.—I. D. London. 

1AC41R. Ryan, John К. (Catholic U.) In 
memory of Edward Aloysius Pace (1861-1938). 
New Scholast., 1961, 35, 141-151:—In honor of the 
centennial year of his birth, the life and career of the 
distinguished Catholic psychologist and educator is 
reviewed. Pace was the 3rd American, and the 1st 
priest, to study under Wundt. He established the 
2nd psychological laboratory in this country, in 1891 
at the Catholic University; became one of the Ist 
elected members of the American Psychological As- 
sociation; and from 1904-08 collaborated in editing 
the Psychological Review—J, Lyons. 

1AC42S. Shipley, Thorne. (Ed.) Classics in 
psychology. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1961. xx, 1342 р, $20.00 A. sourcebook of anno- 
tated selections from the works of 38 renowned scien- 
tists, including: "Psychology as a Science, Newly 
Founded upon Experience, Metaphysics and Mathe- 
matics” (J. F. Herbart) ; “Contributions to the The- 
ory of Sensory Perception” (W. Wundt) ; “Treatise 
on Physiological Optics" (Н. von Helmholtz) ; “The 

Analysis of Sensations and the Relation of the Physi- 
cal to the Psychical” (E. Mach) ; “Principles of Psy- 
chology” (W. James); “The Postulates of a Struc- 
tural Psychology” (E. B. Titchener) ; “General Psy- 
chology from the Personalistic Standpoint” (W. 
Stern) ; “Treatise on Insanity” (P. Pinel) ; “Mental 
Maladies: A Treatise on Insanity” (E. D. Esquirol) ; 
“Clinical Léctures on Certain Diseases of the Nery- 
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ous System” (J. M. Charcot); “Dementia Praecox 
or the Group of Schizophrenias" (E. Bleuler) ; “Lec- 
tures on Clinical Psychiatry" (E. Kraepelin) ; *Medi- 
cal Inquiries and Observations upon the Diseases of 
the Mind” (B. Rush) ; “The Dissociation of a Per- 
sonality’ (M. Prince); “The Effect of Malaria on 
Progressive Paralysis” (J. W. von Jauregg) ; “The 
Pharmacological Shock Treatment of Schizophrenia” 
(M. Sakel) ; “On Affections of Speech from Disease 
of the Brain” (H. Jackson) ; “The Integrative Action 
of the Nervous System" (C. S. Sherrington) ; “Stud- 
ies on Hysteria” (J. Breuer & S. Freud) ; “The Prac- 
tice and Theory of Individual Psychology” (A. Ad- 
ler) ; “Two Essays on Analytical Psychology” (C. G. 
Jung); “Conditioned Reflexes: An Investigation of 
the Physiological Activity of the Cerebral Cortex” 
(I. P. Pavlov); “Psychology as the Behaviorist 
Views It” (J. B. Watson) ; “Mind, Mechanism, and 
Adaptive Behavior" (C. L. Hull) ; “Mental Tests and 
Measurements" (J. McK. Cattell) ; "The Develop- 
ment of Intelligence in Children” (A. Binet & T. 
Simon); "Psychodiagnostics: A Diagnostic Test 
Based on Perception" (Н. Rorschach); “Wayward 
Youth" (A. Aichhorn); "Adolescence: Its Psychol- 
ogy and its Relations to Physiology, Anthropology, 
Sociology, Sex, Crime, Religion, and Education" 
(С. S. Hall); “The Language and Thought of the 
Child" (J. Piaget); "Gestalt Psychology" (M. 
Wertheimer); “The Mentality of Apes" (W. Кӧһ- 
ler); "Perception: An Introduction to the Gestalt 
theorie" (К. Koffka); “A Treatise on the Medical 
Jurisprudence of Insanity" (I. Ray) ; “Intention, Will 
and Need" (К. Lewin); and “Ап Introduction to 
Social Psychology" (W. McDougall).—H. P. David. 

1ACS2V. van den Berg, J. Н. (U. Leyden) The 
changing nature of man: Introduction to a his- 
torical psychology. New York: Norton, 1961. 252 
р. $4.50.—"'The whole science of psychology is based 
on the assumption that man does not change. ... 
This book stems from the idea that man does change. 
And so, consequently, it deals with the history of man. 
Whereas, in traditional psychology, the life of a pre- 
vious generation is seen as a variation on a known 
theme, the supposition that man does change leads to 
the thought that earlier generations lived a different 
sort of life, and that they were essentially different. 
It is this thought which, in principle, defines histor- 
ical psychology."—R. А. Littman. 

1AC63A. Andreeva, V. N. (Pavlov Inst. Physi- 
ology, Leningrad) I. P. Pavlov v laboratori pri 
akademicheskoi terapevticheskoi klinike S. Р. 
Botkina (1878-90). |I. P. Pavlov in the Labora- 
tory of the Botkin Academic Therapeutic Clinic 
(1878-90).] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1960, 46, 363-366.— 
The history of Pavlov's preprofessional years, spent 
in Botkin 5 clinical laboratory in the Military-Medical 
Academy, is sketched.—7. D. London. 


1AC64G. Gureeva, N. M. (Inst. Experimental 
Medicine, Leningrad, USSR) K vystupleniiam I. 
>, Pavlova na mezhdunarodnykh kongressakh i 
pies? im ШР. Bohr s addresses at inter- 
ongresses and meetings.] Fiziol. Zh. 
SSSR, 1960, 46, 764-767.—The author discusses I. P. 
Pavlov's Speeches delivered at international scientific 
gatherings for the years 1900-17 —7. D. London. 
1AC64P. Piéron, Henri. La place de Fechner 
aux origines de la psychologie scientifique. [The 
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place of Fechner in the origins of scientific psychol- 
ogy.] Psychol. Franc., 1961, 6, 64-66.—C. J. Adkins. 
1AC81A. Anon. Bérje Cronholm. Rev. Psychol. 
appl., 1960, 10, 281-284.—Portrait and brief biog- 
raphy. (26-item bibliogr.)—W. W. Wattenberg. 


(See also Abstracts 1GJ58B, 1HM21W, 1HM70F, 
1IE00E) 


THEORY AND SYSTEMS 


lADOSI. Iaroshevskii, M. G.  Gelmgolts, Se- 
chenov i problema determinatsii nervono-psikhi- 
cheskoi deiatel'nosti. [Helmholtz, Sechenov and the 
problem of determination of neural-mental activity.] 
V op. Psikhol., 1960, No. 5, 3-16.—The ideas of Helm- 
holtz and Sechenov are compared particularly with 
respect to the determination of mental events by 
external objects and muscle activity. Helmholtz is 
shown to have had progressive materialistic ideas but 
along with these idealistic tendencies based on his 
doctrine of unconscious inference and “innervation 
sensations."  Sechenov developed Helmholtz's doc- 
trine into a more consistent materialist one lending 
itself to a dialectic materialist philosophical basis.— 
H. Pick. 

lADOSB. Burks, Arthur W. (U. Michigan) 
Computation, behavior, and structure in fixed and 
growing automata. Behav. Sci., 1961, 6, 5-22. —'The 
theory of automata is relevant to behavioral science 
in that it is a rigorous theory of processes which are 
rigorous abstractions of behavior. The logic and 
structure of automata are discussed as is the feasibil- 
ity of constructing machines which will reproduce 
themselves. (27 ref.) —J. Arbit. 

lADOSC. Cameron, William Bruce. (Bradley 
U.) A paradigm of psychologic theories. Amer. 
J. Psychother., 1961, 15, 205-211.— Behavior theories 
may be entered into a 4-celled table where each cell 
represents a unique combination of assumptions about 
motivation ("why") and available instrumentation of 
action ("how"). The 4 alternatives are: why-innate, 
how-innate; why-innate, how-learned; why-learned, 
how-innate; and why-learned, how-learned —L. N. 
Solomon. 

lADIIR. Royce, Joseph R. (U. Alberta) He- 
retical thoughts on the definition of psychology. 
Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 11-14.—A broad conception of 
psychology is recommended, “providing proper con- 
cern is given to the epistemological underpinnings of 
such approaches as phenomenology and existential- 
ism."—JW. В. Essman. 

1ADI2W. Weiner, Norbert. (Massachusetts Inst. 
Technology) Cybernetics. (2nd ей.) New York: 
Wiley, 1961. 212 p. $6.50 Part I contains the 
re-edited 1948 edition and Part II contains 2 new 
chapters titled *On Learning and Selí-reproducing 
Machines,” and “Brain Waves and Self-organizing 
Systems."— T. J. Banta. 

1AD18P. Paunero, Enrique. Explicación y cau- 
salidad. [Explanation and causality.] Acta neuro- 
psiquiat. Argent., 1960, 6, 518-526.— Explanation in 
psychological sciences must include universal causes 
in order to be scientific, and singular causes in order 
to be truly psychological. Difficulties against atom- 
istic and materialistic types of explanation are dis- 
cussed. A framework of explanation which would 
satisfy the demands of a science, which is both per- 
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sonal and general, is proposed in terms of the work of 
Hartmann, Dilthey, and Jaspers —W. W. Meissner. 


1AD18V. Varmanian, G. A., Merkulov, V. L., & 
Menitskii, D. N. О doklade professora Norberta 
Vinera. [On the paper of Professor Norbert 
Wiener.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1960, 46, 1518-1519.— 
A summary is given of N. Wiener’s paper on the 
"mathematical analysis of bioelectric brain oscilla- 
tions.” The paper was read in July 1960 at the 
Institute of Expérimental Medicine of the USSR 
Academy of Medical Sciences.—I. D. London. 


1AD22K. Krasuskii, V. K. (Pavlov Inst. Physi- 
ology, Koltushi) О  sluchaiakh nepravil’nogo 
podkhoda К izucheniiu tipov vysshei пегупої 
deiatel’nosti. [On instances of an incorrect ap- 
proach to study of types of higher nervous activity. ] 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 922-932.—Ex- 
amples are given of studies on typology of higher 
nervous activity which distort or deviate from 
Pavlov's understanding and classification of types of 
nervous systems. These distortions and deviations 
result as much from neglect of Pavlovian principles 
as from the time-consuming difficulties encountered 
in experimental determination of these #уреѕ.—/. D. 
London. 

1AD23M. Mansurov, N. S.  Évoliutsionnaia 
teoriia Darvina i problema razvitiia analizatorov. 
[Darwin's evolutionary theory and the problem of the 
development of the analyzers.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 
1960, 46, 123-128.—The evolution of the analyzers 
is discussed in dialectical terms. It is affirmed that 
"Soviet scientists, who share the principle of creative 
Darwinism, are conducting a great deal of research 
which in the near future will lead to a fundamental 
revision of a number of principles in physiology and 
psychology, bringing them into accord with the prin- 
ciples of dialectical materialism and its natural scien- 
tific basis—[Pavlov's] theory of higher nervous ac- 
tivity."—I. D. London. 

lAD26L. Leont'ev, A. N. (Moscow State U.) 
О sotsial’noi prirode psikhiki cheloveka. [On the 
social nature of man's psyche.] Vop. Filos., 1961, 
15(1), 26-40.—Evidence is cited to show that the 
most important result of “humanization of the brain" 
consists of transformation of the cerebral cortex into 
an organ capable of forming "functional organs," so 
that the brain does not possess inherited human 
capacities but only the capacity for formation of these 
capacities—I. D. London. 


lADZ7F. Feibleman, James К. (Tulane U.) 
The cultural circuit in psychology and psychiatry. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1961, 132, 127-145.—An attempt 
is made to extend and elaborate the feedback mech- 
anism of cybernetics into a cultural circuit that would 
utilize artifacts within the model of the servomech- 
anism to explain the behavior of man in society.— 
М. Н. Pronko. 


1AD29P. Patton, Robert; et al. (U. Pittsburgh) 
Current trends in psychological theory: A bicen- 
tennial program. Pittsburgh, Pa.: Univer. Pitts- 
burgh Press, 1961. ix, 229 p. $6.00— The book 
contains: a preface by К. A. Patton; “A Decade in 
Review" by Wayne Dennis; “A Decade of Social 
Psychology" by Dorwin Cartwright; "Clinical Psy- 
chology: The Postwar Decade" by E. Lowell Kelly; 
“The Flight From the Laboratory" by B. F. Skinner; 
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"Behavior as a Function of Certain Neurobiochemical 
Events" by Alan E. Fisher; “Heredity, Environment, 
Brain Biochemistry, and Learning" by Mark R. 
Rosenzweig, David Krech, and Edward L. Bennett; 
"The Application of Physiology to Learning Theory" 
by Peter M. Milner; “Growth and Function of Math- 
ematical Models for Learning" by William K. Estes; 
"The Stimulation of Human Thought" by Allen 
Newell and Herbert A. Simon; “Problems in Prob- 
lem-Solving Research" by Howard H. Kendler; and 
"Psychopathology and the Problem of Guilt, Confes- 
sion, and Expiation" by O. Hobart Mowrer.—E. Y. 
Beeman. 


1AD35V. von Bertalanffy, Ludwig, & Rapoport, 
Anatol. (Eds. (Menninger Found., Topeka, Kan.) 
General systems: Yearbook of the Society for 
General Systems Research. Vol. V. Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: SGSR, 1960. xix, 235 p. $7.50.— Contains 
a list of members and 18 articles, 13 of which are 
reprinted from other sources. Original publications 
and translations which have psychological relevance 
are: J. W. Thompson, “Mental Science, Meteorology, 
and General System Theory”; R. B. Banerji, “An 
Information Processing Program for Object Recogni- 
tion”; A. Rapoport, “Some Self-Organizing Param- 
eters in 3 Person Groups”; O. S. Akhamatura, “On 
Psycholinguistics"; and D. I. Ramishvili, “On the 
Psychological Nature of Pre-Scientific Concepts."— 
R. S. Davidon. 

1AD39F, Fisher, Margaret B., & Roth, Robert 
M. Structure: An essential framework for re- 
search. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 39, 639-644.— 
Research must be related to general theoretical struc- 
ture and contribute to its completion, renovation, and 


alteration. 4 fundamentals of an adequate structure 
would include postulates, interdependent functions, 
hypothetical system, and criteria of adequacy.—S. 
Kavruck. 


1AD43P. Progoff, I. Psychology as a road to a 
personal philosophy. J. indiv. Psychol., 1961, 17, 
43-48.— The greatest challenge to psychology "is that 
it provides the theoretical perspective and the work- 
ing concepts that will make it possible for us to re- 
develop the spiritual side of human nature realistically 
and adequately with a knowledge that is based upon 
empirical facts."—.. R. Howard. 


1AD43Z. Zuk, б. Н. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Condition analysis: A research methodology. /. 
genet. Psychol., 1957, 91, 143-145.— Condition anal- 
ysis is described and its value as a research method 
discussed.—E. Y. Beeman. 


1AD49F. Fein, „Louis. The computer-related 
sciences (synnoetics) at a university in the year 
1975. Amer. Scientist, 1961, 49, 149-168—An imag- 
inative address to a university alumni audience re- 
garding an orderly theory of synnoetics, the science 
treating of the properties of composite systems (com- 
prising people, computers, and other such mental 
aids) and a proposed coherent curriculum with core 
courses for it.—M. C. Benton. í 


1AD50A. Anon. Problemy kibernetiki na filos- 
ofskikh seminarakh v Akademii nauk SSSR. 
[Problems in cybernetics at the philosophical sem- 
inars in the USSR Academy of Sciences.] Vop. 
Filos., 1961, 15(1), 150-157.—Summaries are given 
of various papers on cybernetics read at the seminars 
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sponsored by the USSR Academy of Sciences in re- 
cent уеагѕ.—/. D. London. 


1AD53T. Turner, G. Н. (U. Western Ontario, 
Canada) Psychology: Becoming and unbecom- 
ing. Canad. J. Psychol., 1960, 14, 153-165.— Presi- 
dential address, Canadian Psychological Association 
June 3, 1960. The ultimate goals of the psychologist, 
his concept of the nature of man, and his commitment 
to materialism and determinism are discussed. The 
tendency of the psychologist to fragment the study 
of human processes is decried, as is his tendency to 
ignore himself and to assume the relativity of values. 
—R. S. Davidon. 

1AD65C. Chiba, Tanenari. (Nihon U.) On the 
proper consciousness (koyu-ishiki). Psychologia, 
1960, 3, 65-72.—New ways of thinking about the un- 
conscious are discussed, and the intuitive or insight 
method of study is suggested.—E. Y. Beeman. 


1AD730. Ohtsuka, * Noboru. (Konan U.) 
Stereopsychology and studies on k'an, founded by 
Ryo Kuroda. Psychologia, 1960, 3, 73-79.—A dis- 
cussion of Ryo Kuroda’s concepts of consciousness 
and comprehension, k’an, including his principle of 
polarization.—E. Y. Beeman. 

1AD74B. Bergmann, G. (State U.lowa) Mean- 
ing and existence. Madison, Wis.: Wisconsin Press, 
1960. 274 p. $1.75.—А compilation of 14 essays on 
the philosophy of science and epistemology published 
by Bergmann since 1954. The essays are presented 
under such chapter headings as “The Revolt against 
Logical Atomism"; "Concepts"; "Elementarism" ; 
"Individuals"; and "Sameness, Meaning and Iden- 
tity."—J. R. Royce. 

1AD79L. Luza, Segisfredo. La muerte en filo- 
sofia y en psicología. [Death in philosophy and 
phychology.] Rev. Psicol, Lima, 1960, 2, 79-91.— 
In contrast to the negative concepts of death found 
in philosophy, especially with existentialists, psy- 


chology offers a more positive vision. The fatalistic , 


view of existence is held only by mentally sick peo- 
ple of the depressive and hypochondriac type. On 
the contrary, the majority of normal people look for- 
ward to all developmental stages of life. “Psycholo- 
gists look at death in a positive way, taking it as a 
phenomenon of a distinct quality, as a new and de- 
сізіуе fact . . . representing thus a biological dis- 
turbance of equilibrium that got hold of the being." 
(English & German summaries) —М. Haas. 


1AD80N. Nishida, Kitaro. Comments on Zen. 
Psychologia, 1960, 3, 80-82—An attempt to clarify 
some general misunderstandings of Zen—E. Y. 
Beeman. 

1AD99C. Chkhaidze, L. V. (Georgian Inst. 
Physical Culture, Tbilisi, USSR) Оѕпоупуе 
zadachi _ izucheniia koordinatsii proizvol'nykh 
dvizhenif cheloveka s biofizicheskoi tochki zreniia. 
[Chief tasks in the study of coordination of volun- 
tary movements in man from the biophysical point 
of view.] Biofizika, 1960, 5, 99-102.—The problem 
of voluntary movement is discussed from the cyber- 
netic point of view. It is concluded that without the 
aid of physics and mathematics physiologists will 
not be able to make further progress toward the solu- 
tion of this problem.—I. D. London. 


(See also Abstracts 1DA62R, 1DA88R, 1DA90W) 
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STATISTICS 


1АЕ115. Shannon, Claude E. Probability of 
error for optimal codes in a gaussian channel. 
Bell Sys. tech. J., 1959, 38, 611—656.—A study is 
made of coding and decoding systems for a continu- 
ous channel with an additive gaussian noise and sub- 
ject to an average power limitation at the transmit- 
ter. Upper and lower bounds are found for the error 
probability in decoding with optimal codes and de- 
coding systems. These bounds are close together for 
signaling rates near channel capacity and also for 
signaling rates near zero, but diverge between. 
Curves exhibiting these bounds are given—Author 
abstract. 


1АЕ145. Solomon, Herbert. (Ed.) (Stanford 
U.) Mathematical thinking in the measurement 
of behavior. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1960, 314 p. 
$7.50.—In Chapter 1, "The Mathematical Study of 
Small Groups,” J. S. Coleman surveys 4 kinds of 
uses of mathematics in the study of small groups, 
which he labels: (a) “models which examine the 
joint implications of qualitative relations,” (b) “some 
interaction models in small discussion groups,” (c) 
“relational models,” and (d) “models of group ac- 
tion.” Chapter 2, “Survey of Bernoullian Utility 
Theory,” by E. W. Adams, presents a relatively non- 
technical introduction to the field of Bernoullian 
utility theory for social scientists. This includes an 
intuitive discussion, a description of the theoretical 
framework, some extensions and modifications of the 
classical model, and some applications. Chapter 3, 
“A Survey of Mathematical Models in Factor Analy- 
sis," by H. Solomon, reviews the mathematical models 
in factor analysis from the Spearman model through 
Thomson, Guttman, Holzinger, Thurstone, and Ho- 
telling —T. J. Banta. 


1AE19W. Ward, Joe H., Jr. (Wright Air De- 
velopment Division, USAF) Markov models and 
Monte Carlo techniques. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 
1961, 21, 219-225.—Combining knowledge of high 
speed computers with mathematical knowledge is a 
powerful tool for behavioral scientists. 4 current 
mathematics books are recommended with emphasis 
on concepts related to vectors and matrices, Markov 
chains as special probability concepts are described 
with 2 illustrations of their use cited. The Monte 
Carlo approach is discussed briefly—W. Coleman. 


lAE23H. Hayes, Keith J., & Pereboom, A. C. 
(Los Angeles County Hosp.)  Artifacts in cri- 
terion-reference learning curves. Psychol Rev., 
1959, 66, 23—26.—"A criterion-reference curve shows 
the average performance of a group of learners on 
trials specified with reference to a performance cri- 
terion, regardless of the original, absolute, ordinal 
position of these trials. The method of construction 
introduces selection errors which may lead to er- 
roneous conclusions if their effects are not recog- 
nized. These effects may be clarified by substituting 
a tossed-coin probability model for the experimental 
Ss."—E. Y. Beeman. 


lAE26L. Lieberman, Gerald J., & Owen, Don- 
ald B. (Stanford U.) Tables of the hypergeo- 
metric probability distribution. Stanford, Calif. : 
Stanford Univer. Press, 1961. vi, 726 p. $15.00— 
Definitions, applications, and some useful formulas 
are briefly presented. The bulk of the book is a table 
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of values (to the 6th decimal place) for N=2, n=1 
through N=100, n—50. Tables for N—1000, n=500 
and for k=n—1, n; n=N/2; N—100, n=50 through 
N=2000, n=1000. An appendix provides logarithms 
of factorials.—C. T. Morgan. 


1AE30C. Cronbach, Lee J., & Gleser, Goldine 
C. (U. Illinois) Interpretation of reliability and 
validity coefficients: Remarks on a paper by Lord. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 50, 230-237.—Lord's method 
of analysis in his paper on the usefulness of unreli- 
able difference scores is general and applies to all 
reliability and validity coefficients. 3 risks which 
may be taken into account in fixing strategies for 
test interpretation and for evaluating the usefulness 
of a test are identified and discussed: fixed risk, aver- 
age risk, and fixed maximum risk. Evaluation of 
the consequences of a shift to emphasis on the maxi- 
mum risk in contrast to Lord's proposal of consider- 
ing average risk leads to the conclusion that for many 
decision makers his interpretation regarding the 
value of tests is insufficiently conservative. The best 
strategy to use depends on the kind of decision that 
is being made.—M. Cynamon. 


1AE340. Overall, John E, & Williams, Clyde 
M. (VA Hosp., Perry Point, Md.) Models for 
medical diagnosis. Behav. Sci., 1961, 6, 134-141.— 
2 models which lean heavily upon concepts developed 
in statistics and probability theory are discussed: 
The discriminant function model, and the frequency- 
count model. The decision making process and effect 
of base rates is noted.—J. Arbit. 


1АЕ425. Steiner, Ivan D., & Rajaratnam, Nage- 
swari. (U. Illinois) А model for the comparison 
of individual and group performance scores. Be- 
hav. Sci., 1961, 6, 142-147.—Do groups perform more 
effectively than their most competent, or least com- 
petent, members would have performed working 
alone? Present answers to this question are limited. 
An answer is proposed in terms of the logic of 
sampling theory as it concerns percentile scores.— 
J. Arbit. 

1AE46B. Blalock, Н. M., Jr. Correlation and 
causality: The multivariate case. Soc. Forces, 
1961, 39, 246-251.—Simon's method for making 
causal inferences from correlational data in the gen- 
eral multivariate case is applied to a specific prob- 
lem involving 5 variables. Results are consistent 
with those obtained through partial correlation but 
Simon's approach seems to yield considerably more 
theoretical insights. Advantages and limitations of 
the method are cited—A. R. Howard. 


1АЕ47Н. Heilizer, F. (VA Hosp., Northampton, 
Mass.) Some cautions concerning the use of 
change scores. J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 447-449. 
“Тһе use of initial scores as a control variable or 
selection device, and the use of change scores to 
indicate improvement or deterioration of perform- 
ance are useful and legitimate procedures, but the 
simultaneous use of these techniques is considered 
neither proper nor useful. Statistical derivations are 
given which indicate that spurious correlations may 
result when change scores are utilized.—F. N. 
Arnhoff. 

1AE55M. Morin, J. La comparaison des cour- 
bes de fréquences cumulées. [Comparison between 
two cumulative frequency curves.] Travail hum., 
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1961, 24, 155-168.—Comparison is the basis of the 
experimental method, whether quantitative or quali- 
tative, or whether comparisons are by means o 
means, variations, or correlations; hence their ac- 
curacy and validity are vital. This article deals 
with comparing distributions, in this case using 
cumulative frequencies, as in achievements of boys 
and girls. Various types of comparative curves are 
presented: rectangular, oblique, convex, concave, bi- 
lateral, and open. Some problems of asymmetrical 
curves are discussed.—R. W. Husband. 


1AE59S. Saunders, David R. (Educational Test- 
ing Service, Princeton, N. J.) How to tell com- 
puters from people. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1961, 
21, 159-183.— The principal features of a computer 
system include: (a) storage capacity, (b) channel 
capacity, (c) speed of operation, (d) sensitivity ver- 
sus certainty of input mechanism, (e) information 
retrieval, (f) selectiveness and appropriateness of 
output buffer, and (g) address modifiability. These 
characteristics are then compared with human at- 
tributes with the conclusion drawn that “You Can't." 
—W. Coleman. 


1AE78N. Nelson, Thomas M., & Bartley, S. 
Howard. (Michigan State U.) Numerosity, num- 
ber, arithmetization, measurement and psychol- 
ogy. Phil. Sci, 1961, 28, 178-203.—Within the 
formal structure of mathematics and measurement 
theory only those systems "whose elements are iso- 
morphic with natural units of stimulus and response 
and whose operations are isomorphic with whatever 
natural processes are involved” are appropriate cal- 
culi for the empirical sciences. Many of the calculi 
of psychology (mensuration, statistical inference, 


formalized theory) are not literally meaningful. Em- 
phasis is upon formalization results in transcendental 
constructions, the impact of which is often inhibitory 
to the experimental exploration of empirical problem 
areas.—M. B. Turner. 


1AE80F. Fiske, Donald W. (U. Chicago) The 
matching problem with multiple judges and ob- 
Jects. Psychol. Bull, 1961, 58, 80-86.—Studies 
using the matching method with multiple judges and 
objects, when each object is judged by each judge, 
must take into account the dependence among the 
several observations in each set. Techniques for 
testing for differences between judges or differences 
between objects are considered. —W. J. Myer. 


1AE94L. Luce, R. D. (Ed.) Developments in 
mathematical psychology. Glencoe, Ill: Free 
Press, 1960. 294 p. $7.50.—A survey of areas in- 
volving the more extensive mathematical develop- 
ments in psychology, the theory of selective informa- 
tion, mathematical learning theory, and quasilinear 
operators in manual tracking. Each section presents 
an introduction to the mathematical theory, the sub- 
stantive psychology in this framework, and an exten- 
sively annotated bibliography. The intended audi- 
ence consists of psychologists who are sympathetic 
and to some degree facile with the mathematics in- 
volved and mathematicians who wish to know how 
their formal developments are related to substantive 
and empirical problems in psychology.—D, A. Grant. 


(Also see Abstract 11Q37W) 


Experimental Design 


lAF09T. Thistlethwaite, Donald L., & Camp- 
bell Donald T. (Northwestern U.) Regression- 
discontinuity analysis: An alternative to the ex 
post facto experiment. J. educ. Psychol., 1960, 51, 
309-317.— This study presents a method of testing 
casual hypotheses, called  regression-discontinuity 
analysis, in situations where the investigator is un- 
able to randomly assign Ss to experimental and con- 
trol groups. The Ss were selected from near win- 
ners—5126 students who received certificates of merit 
and 2848 students who merely received letters of 
commendation. Comparison of the results obtained 
from the new mode of analysis with those obtained 
when the ex post facto design was applied to the 
same data. The new analysis suggested that public 
recognition for achievement tends to increase the 
likelihood that the recipient will receive a scholar- 
ship but did not support the inference that recogni- 
tion affects the student's attitudes and career plans. 
—W. E. Hall. 

lAFIOC. Cochran, William G., & Hopkins, Carl 
E. Some classification problems with multivari- 
ate qualitative data. Biometrics, 1961, 17, 10-32.— 
An optimum rule for classifying subjects to 2 or 
more universes with qualitative measurements is one 
which minimizes the expected cost of mistakes in 
classification. 3 problems are the effect of initial 
sample size, transformation of a continuous variate 
to a qualitative one, and the use of experience to 
improve the rule—R. L. McCornack. 

1AF11P. Pavate, M. V. Combined analysis of 
balanced incomplete block designs with some 
common treatments. Biometrics, 1961, 17, 111-119. 
—When an experiment is performed in different 
places with one or more treatments common to each 
experiment, a combined analysis is desired. А 
method is described for balanced incomplete block 
(BIB) designs.—R. L. McCornack. 


lAF42C. Chassan, Jacob B. (St. Elizabeth's 
Hosp, Washington, D. C.) Stochastic models of 
the single case as the basis of clinical research 
design. Behav. Sci., 1961, 6, 42-50.— The selection 
of a particular null hypothesis to be tested in a 
clinical situation where only small numbers of homo- 
geneous patients are available often leads unwit- 
tingly to bias in its favor. It is frequently forgotten 
that failure to obtain a statistically significant result 
is equivalent to a nondecisive verdict, not to a verdict 
to reject a hypothesis (null or otherwise). Here 
the shortcomings of "extensive" models (in which 
the degrees of freedom do not exceed the number of 
patients in the sample) are discussed and a shift to 
an "intensive" model is indicated, based on the ac- 
ceptance of a general underlying degree of varia- 
bility in day-to-day behavior and affect. —Journal ab- 
stract. 

1AF43B. Boneau, C. Alan, & Pennypacker, Н. 
S. (Duke U.) Group matching as research 
strategy: How not to get significant results. Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1961, 8, 143-147.— The effect of matching 
group means for relevant variables upon the proba- 
bility of rejecting the null hypothesis is examined. 
The results are invalid unless the analysis takes into 
account the effects of the matching procedures. Pro- 
cedures for taking relevant variables into account are 
suggested—W. B. Essman. 
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1AF44H. Herter, Н. Leon. On the analysis of 
split-plot experiments. Biometrics, 1961, 17, 144— 
149.—A crucial question in these designs is whether 
certain interactions should be pooled. On the basis 
of a preliminary test of significance, a rule for de- 
ciding whether or not to pool is given—R. L. Mc- 
Cornack. 

1AF46G. Gaito, John. (Lake Forest Coll.) Re- 
peated measurements designs and counterbalanc- 
ing. Psychol. Bull., 1961, 58, 46-54.—‘Six types of 
analysis of repeated measurements designs are in- 
dicated. The effects of order, interactions contain- 
ing order, and correlated observations оп the com- 
ponents of variance and analysis of variance tests of 
significance are considered. The first two act, in 
general, to inflate the error estimates and thus to in- 
crease the probability of a Type II error. The cor- 
related observations (if unequal) have the opposite 
effect, ie. increase the probability of a Type I 
error.”—W. J. Meyer. 

1AF48B. Brooks, Samuel H., & Mickey, M. Ray. 
Optimum estimation of gradient direction in 
steepest ascent experiments. Biometrics, 1961, 17, 
48-56.—Following Box and Wilson's procedure of 
steepest ascent each set of trials is centered at a 
combination of factor levels. The problem is whether 
more would be gained by having more trials in each 
set at the expense of having fewer sets. It is con- 
cluded that the number of trials per set should be 
minimal.—R. L. McCornack. 


(Also see Abstract 1CP99M) 


Formulas and Calculations 


lAGOIY. Yates, F. Marginal percentages іп 
multiway tables of quantal data with dispropor- 
tionate frequencies. Biometrics, 1961, 17, 1-9.— 
"When . . . data are analyzed by transforming the 
percentages and fitting constants to the transformed 
variate by the method of maximum likelihood, direct 
inverse transformation of the values of the fitted con- 
stants gives percentages which may deviate widely 
from those observed. The reasons for this are ex- 
plained and methods are given for obtaining correct 
percentages."—R. L. McCornack. 

1AG20T. Turner, Malcolm E., Monroe, Robert 
Ј., & Lucas, Henry L., Jr. Generalized asymp- 
totic regression and non-linear path analysis. 
Biometrics, 1961, 17, 120-143.—1f the process ap- 
proaches some asymptotic value, a generalization of 
the exponential model may be appropriate. Tech- 
niques for estimation and for determination of con- 
fidence limits are given.—R. L. McCornack. 

1AG39L. Lotto, Gary. (U. Pittsburgh) Inter- 
correlation routine for an expanded IBM 650. 
Educ. psychol. Measmi., 1961, 21, 139-143.—The 
program "is designed to calculate sums, sums of 
Squares, and all possible sums of cross products for 
up to thirty variables of three digit data in the short- 
est possible time, and provide additional output of 
means, standard deviations, and correlation coeffi- 
cients.” A brief description of the program and its 
operation is given—W. Coleman. 

1AG45M. Meltzer, Leo. (Cornel U.) Using 
the IBM accounting machine to obtain frequen- 
cies, sums, and sums of squares, ignoring incom- 
plete data. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1961, 21, 145— 


147.—A procedure for obtaining the quantities needed 
for statistics as t's f's, variances, etc., is described 
that ignores incomplete data. The procedure for 
setting up the cards, wiring the board, and using the 
tabulator is described.—JV. Coleman. 


1AG49G. Gaddis, L. Wesley; Michael, William 
B., & Rainwater, J. H., Jr. (Aerojet General Corp., 
Azusa, Calif.) An IBM 650 program for calcula- 
tion of means, standard deviations, and product 
moment correlations in test analysis. Educ. psy- 
chol. Measmt., 1961, 21, 149-153—Operating in- 
structions and a flow chart are presented describing 
this program for calculating means, standard devia- 
tions, and product moment correlations on the IBM 
650.—W. Coleman. 


lAGSOH. Heilizer, Е. (VA Hosp, Northamp- 
ton, Mass.) The effect of tied ranks on the rank 
order correlation. J. clim. Psychol, 1959, 15, 450— 
451—“The purpose of this paper is to indicate a 
potential bias in the rank correlation when ties are 
involved." Presents formula, with recommendations 
for use with tied ranks.—F. N. Arnhoff. 


1AG530. Owen, D. B., & Wiesen, J. M. (San- 
dia Corp., Albuquerque, N. M.) A method of com- 
puting bivariate normal probabilities: With an 
application to handling errors in testing and meas- 
uring. Bell Sys. tech. J., 1959, 38, 553-572.— Charts 
and formulas are presented from which bivariate nor- 
mal probabilities may be computed. Formulas in- 
volving the bivariate normal are given for the solu- 
tion of a problem of handling errors in testing and 
measuring. These formulas include, in addition to 
previously published cases, 2 new cases. In 1, the 
product is not necessarily centered relative to 2-sided 
specification limits; in the other, 1-sided specification 
limits are considered.—Author abstract. 


1AG63S. Saupe, Joe L. (Michigan State U.) 
Some useful estimates of the Kuder-Richardson 
Formula Number 20 reliability coefficient. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt., 1961, 21, 63-71.—Lord (34: 3618) 
and Swineford (34: 3651) have previously demon- 
strated that for the usual test in the cognitive area, 
the number of items and test variance are sufficient 
for estimating a Kuder-Richardson 20 reliability co- 
efficient. Further simplification of the computation 
of a Kuder-Richardson 20 reliability estimate is sug- 
gested with 4 alternate equations utilizing the semi- 
interquartile range. The algebraic derivation is 
given and 3 illustrative cases shown—W. Coleman. 


1AG79G, Goldfried, Marvin R. (U. Buffalo) 
One-tailed tests and “unexpected” results. Psy- 
chol. Rev., 1959, 66, 79-80.—The decision to use a 
l-tailed test of significance should be made in full 
cognizance of the difficulties encountered if results 
occur in the “unexpected” direction. To ignore 
these differences may be to omit findings which may 
acquire meaningfulness in the future or be important 
for theories yet to come. Switching, at this time, to 
a 2-tailed test lowers the level of significance. Re- 
peating the experiment in order to use a 2-tailed 
test may be unduly expensive and time consuming.— 
E. Y. Beeman. 

1AG85S. Seible, Robert. Computer solutions to 
some noncomputational psychological problems. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1961, 21, 185-201.—Exam- 
ples of experimental studies for which a large scale 
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computer has provided essential help include: (a) a 
series of discrimination reaction time studies, (b) 
analyses of sequences of English alpha-numeric char- 
acters in text, (c) characteristics of neural responses 
to stimulation, (d) correcting faulty recording data 
and statistically reducing the data, (e) simulation of 
a teaching machine, (f) proving theorems in ele- 
mentary geometry. Thus, computers have been use- 
ful in psychological research in the following ways: 
(a) stimulus generation, (b) data handling, (c) real 
time employment in experiments with simulations, 
and (d) general simulation and machines that learn. 
—W. Coleman. 

1AG89N. Nelder, J. A. The fitting of a gen- 
eralization of the logistic curve. Biometrics, 1961, 
17, 89-110.— The fitting of a general “growth” curve 
is described and illustrated with facilitating tables. 
As special cases are included the diminishing returns, 
exponential, logistic, and the Gompertz curves.—R. 
L. McCornack. 

1AG91M. MacKinnon, W. J. (U. Arizona) 
Concise table of three-place probabilities of the 
symmetric binomial cumulative distribution for 
sample sizes to 100. Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 291- 
300.—A table is presented giving 2-tail probabilities 
with less than .0005 error for sign tests, confidence 
intervals of the median, etc. The table is illustrated 
by examples and applications —W. B. Essman. 


(Also see Abstracts 1BC27G, 1CF35S) 


Factor Analysis 


1AH45N. Nebylitsyn, V. D. (Academy Pedo- 
gogical Sciences, RSFSR, Moscow, USSR) Co- 


bremennoe  sostoianie faktorial’nogo analiza. 
[Contemporary state of factor analysis.] ор. Psi- 
khol., 1960, No. 4, 45-60.—This is a review of recent 
English language literature on factor analysis. In- 
cluded is an elementary outline of how a factor analy- 
sis is done and a consideration of the application of 
factor analysis to several problems.—H. Pick. 


(Also see Abstracts 1FF55C, 1GD39M, 1GD83D, 
16Е57В, 1GE82W, 1HCO4W, 1HC85K, 
1HC93K, 1HD35R, 1HE49W, 1HF997, 
1KB80B, 1LD19T) 


GENERAL Books AND REFERENCE Works 


1А1075. Spencer, Sally К. Decennial index: 
1949-1958. Amer. Anthropologist, 1961, 63(2, Pt. 
2), 107 p.—Includes author index and subject index 
for Volumes 51-60 of the American Anthropologist 
and Memoirs 71-88 of the American Anthropological 
Association.—R. L. Sulzer. 


lAIM1C. Cartier, Francis A. Ten-year index: 
Volumes 1-10. J. Commun., 1961. 11 p. (Suppl) 
—A separately bound special supplement listing ай 
the articles in the Journal of Communication from 
1951 through 1960. Each article is listed under its 
principal topic and cross-listed by a key number if 
relevant to additional sections.—E. Y. Beeman. 

1АП1К. Keller, Fred S. (Colgate U.) The 
definition of psychology: An introduction to psy- 
chological systems. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1961. vi, 111 p. $1.35 (paper) —A paper- 
back edition of the author’s 1937 book—C. T. 
Morgan. 


GENERAL 


1AI12M. Munn, Norman L. (Bowdoin Coll.) 
Psychology: The fundamentals of human adjust- 
ment. (4th ed.) Boston, Mass.: Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1961. xvi, 812 p. $7.50—This edition is a 
completely new version of Munn’s earlier editions. 
The 25 chapters are organized into 6 sections: “Psy- 
chology and the Organism”; “The Individual"; “The 
Motivation of Behavior”; “Learning, Remembering 
and Thinking”; “Knowing our World”; and “Liv- 
ing and Working Together." Profusely illustrated, 
it combines "the best characteristics of the earlier 
editions" and "incorporates . . . the relevant findings 
of recent and current research.” The last 120 pages 
include 3 pages of answers, a 50-page glossary, 6 
pages of statistics, 44 pages of references, an 8-page 
name index, and a 9-page subject index. А student's 
manual (see 36: 1AI29M) accompanies this volume. 
—R. S. Harper. 


1AI16U. United States Air Force School of 
Aviation Medicine. Publications of the School of 
Aviation Medicine: Index, Fiscal Year 1959. 
Brooks AFB, Tex: USAF SAM, 1960. 16 p— 
This index is organized by publication number, de- 
partment, author, and subject.—M. C. Payne, Jr. 

lAII7U. United States Air Force School of 
Aviation Medicine. Publications of the School of 
Aviation Medicine: Index, Fiscal Year 1960. 
Brooks AFB, Tex: USAF SAM, 1961. 17 p— 
This index is organized by publication number, de- 
partment, author, and subject.—M. C. Payne, Jr. 


lAII9G. Gray, Peter. (U. Pittsburgh) The en- 
cyclopedia of the biological sciences. New York: 
Reinhold, 1961. xxi, 1119 p. $20.00—Over 800 
articles written for expert and layman covering the 
entire biological sciences. “The behavioral sciences 
have been included only as they apply to animals, 
not as animals apply to them. Thus there are articles 
on aggression, mating dance, and the like, but none 
on the rat" in its application to psychological re- 
search.—C. T. Morgan. 


1AI29M. Munn, Norman L. (Bowdoin Coll.) 
Student's manual Boston, Mass.: Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1961. vi, 129 p. $1.25.—This manual accom- 
panies the 4th edition of Munn's Psychology: The 
Fundamentals of Human Adjustment (see 36: 
lAI12M). It includes self-doing experiments and 
self-testing exercises designed to make the student 
"completely self-sufficient."—R. S. Harper. 


1АІЗ5А. Applezweig, M. H. Psychological 
stress and related concepts: Indices to a bibliog- 
raphy. New London, Conn.: Connecticut College, 
1958. ii, 35 p.—C. T. Morgan. 

lAI49G. Garrett, H. E. (U. Virginia) General 
psychology. (2nd ed.) New York: American 
Book Co., 1961. хі, 649 p. $6.75.—This is an up- 
dated version of the original eclectic text, supple- 
mented by chapters on social psychology (by Hubert 
Bonner) and psychological measurement. The 18 
conventional chapters, newly illustrated, conclude 
with discussion questions and suggested further read- 
ings. Included are a glossary of approximately 225 
items, a name index of about 220 items, and an index 
of about 875 items—R. S. Harper. ` 


1АТ71В. Bugelski, B. R. (U. Buffalo) An in- 
troduction to the principles of psychology. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart, & Winston, 1960. xviii, 571 


GENERAL 


p. $6.00.—“What has been attempted here is to de- 
velop a systematic orientation for the student, a con- 
centration on essentials, the basic principles under- 
lying the superstructure, the philosophical and logi- 
cal foundations of psychology as a scientific enter- 
prise.” The 16 chapters are grouped under 2 head- 
ings: "The Modifiable Aspects of Man" and "The 
Integrated Aspects of Man." Some chapter headings 
are “Nature and Nurture,” "The Basic Equipment,” 
“Psychometrics,” “The Influence of Past Experi- 
ence,” “Cognitive Functions," "Conflict and Adjust- 
ment," *Man as an Integrated Organism," and "Man 
Among Men." There are 14 figures, 2 of them (on 
the brain) in color; 4 tables (3 of them concerned 
with coefficients of correlation) ; 13 pages of "refer- 
ences cited"; and a 13-page “index to names and 
subjects."—H. Ruja. 

1AI76L. Leuba, C. L. (Antioch Coll.) Man: A 
general psychology. New York: Holt, Rinehart, & 
Winston, 1961. x, 676 p. $7.95.—Intended as an 
introductory text for both majors and nonmajors the 
"chief theme . . . is the man is an integrated bio- 
psycho-social organism." Consequently it includes 
"more material than is customary from human biol- 
ору, anthropology, and sociology." Моге emphasis 
than usual is also given to man's sexual nature, to 
pregnancy and childbirth, and to developmental psy- 
chology. The approach is eclectic. 3 chapters are 
devoted to “The Scientific Study of Man," 3 to 
“Normal Biological Processes and Behavior,” 3 to 
"Emergency Reactions," 2 to "Physiological Mecha- 
nisms in Behavior and Experience," 3 to “The Modi- 
fication of Behavior, 3 to "Linguistic and Other 
Symbols,” 4 to “Individual Differences," 2 to “Group 
Functions," and a final chapter to "Toward a Science 
of Man."—C. T. Morgan. 

1AI85A. Applezweig, М. H. Psychological 
stress and related concepts: A bibliography. New 
London, Conn.: Connecticut College, 1957. 185 p.— 
C. T. Morgan. 

1AI86U. United States Air Force School of 
Aviation Medicine. Subject index of School of 
Aviation Medicine publications: January 1942- 
May 1958. Randolph AFB, Tex.: USAF SAM, 
1958. 86 p.—This index is organized by field.—M. 
C. Payne, Jr. 


(Also see Abstracts 1BF65O, 1CC48Y, 1CP89F, 
1DA62R, 1DA88R, 1DA90W, 1HA39L, 
1HASOC, 1LJ47S) 


ORGANIZATIONS 

1AJ33G. Graumann, C. Ewert, L, & Grau- 
mann, Hannah. Der XVI. Internationale Kon- 
gress für Psychologie in Bonn 1960: Berichte, 
Eindrücke, und Kommentare. [The 16th Interna- 
tional Congress of Psychology, Bonn, 1960: Reports, 
impressions, and commentary.] Göttingen, Ger- 
many: Verlag für Psychologie, Hogrefe, 1961. 33 p. 
—C. T. Morgan. 

lAJ61A. Anon.  Rezoliutsiia IX-go S”ezda 
vsesoiuznogo fiziologicheskogo obshchestva imeni 
Akad. I. P. Pavlova. [Resolutions of the 11th Con- 
gress of the Pavlov All-Union Physiological So- 
ciety.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1960, 46, 261-264.—At 
meetings of the Pavlov All-Union Physiological So- 
ciety, held in Minsk in June 1959, it was noted that, 
while physiology in the Soviet Union has made great 
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progress, its deficiencies should command attention 
in view of the tasks that have been set before it 
along with the other sciences by the 21st Congress 
of the Communist Party. The deficiencies pointed 
out include: (a) "insufficiently high theoretical level 
of many [research] investigations," routine "stereo- 
typed" character of research undertaken, lack of 
"necessary critical mastery of past experience and 
taking into account of new data," (b) defectiveness 
in "planning the development of physiology," (c) 
“unsatisfactory state of affairs in the utilization of 
new technical equipment in research"—this "in spite 
of the great expenditures both for the purchase of 
imported apparatus and for the manufacture of do- 
mestic instruments and preparations," (d) "limita- 
tion of research" due to "failure to construct and 
distribute contemporary equipment in sufficient quan- 
tities and to furnish [laboratories] with them." 
Measures were voted to deal with the situation. It 
was also noted that “intensification of ideological 
activity, the struggle with reactionary, bourgeois 
"theories" and views in physiology, and the work- 
ing out, together with philosophers, of very im- 
portant philosophical problems of natural science [to 
provide] the natural scientific basis of dialectical ma- 
terialism" were “tasks of great importance.” —I. D. 
London. 

1AJ71N. Narikashvili, S. P. Voprosy fiziologii 
podkorkovykh obrabovanii golovnogo mozga. 
[Problems in physiology of the subcortical forma- 
tions of the brain.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1960, 46, 371— 
378.—The author supplies summaries of major papers 
read at the 21st International Congress of Physiolo- 
gists held at Buenos Aires in August 1959 along with 
occasional explanatory comment.—/. D. London. 

1AJ77A. All-India Educational and Vocational 
Guidance Association. Proceedings of the con- 
ference and the fifth annual meeting, Hyderabad, 
1960. J. voc. educ. Guid., Baroda, 1960, 7, 77-98.— 
Outline with annotated notes of speeches and audi- 
ence comments of the October 1960 meetings. 2 
recommendations and 6 resolutions were adopted. 
A list of officers of the association and committee per- 
sonnel is included.—JV. L. Barnette, Jr. 

1AJ87A. Anon. V obshchestve psikhologov. 
[In the Society of Psychologists.] ор. Psikhol., 
1960, No. 1, 187.—А report is given of actions under- 
taken by the presidium of the Society of Psycholo- 
gists in the Soviet Union, meeting on December 17, 
1959. Decisions were made to (a) set up a com- 
mittee to coordinate research; (b) press for an im- 
provement in the qualifications of instructors and 
researchers in psychology; (c) undertake to improve 
the teaching of psychology: (d) try to introduce 
psychology courses into legal and medical institu- 
tions and a course in engineering psychology into 
technical institutes; (e) bring up the question of 
founding pedagogical psychological laboratories in 
those pedagogical institutes, best known for their 
established departments of pedagogy and psychology. 
—J. D. London. 


(Also see Abstract 1AC64G) 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS 


lAKO00B. Baumgarten, Franziska.  Prinzipielle 
Regeln eines internationalen ethischen Kodex für 
Psychologen. [The principle rules of an interna- 
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tional code of ethics for psychologists.] Schweiz. 
Erziehungs-Rdsch., 1961(Mar).—From the Hippo- 
cratic oath of the medical sciences, the author derives 
several rules applicable to current ethical problems 
in psychology. Questions are posed relative to the 
psychologist’s ethical responsibilities to his fellow 
human beings and the possible conflict between sci- 
entific responsibilities and the demands of the state. 
Other aspects deal with the need for objectivity in 
the evaluation of particular scientific theories and 
research findings.—G. Namikus. 


1AK09J. Johnson, Kenneth O., & Newman, 
Parley W. (American Speech & Hearing Ass.) 
Trends in the profession. ASHA, 1961, 3, 109- 
114.—A survey of all colleges and universities in the 
United States showed that 193 reporting institutions 
have definite programs of training leading to the 
various levels of clinical certification in the American 
Speech and Hearing Association. The growth is 
extremely rapid. However, certain weaknesses exist 
in clinical training, particularly concerning prac- 
ticum. The number of students at advanced grad- 
uate levels and similar items are included.—M. F. 
Palmer. 


1AK24S. Seifert, Н. S. Can we decrease our 
entropy? Amer. Scientist, 1961, 49(2), 124А-134А. 
—The question is specifically addressed to universi- 
ties and societies because of their common aim of 
professional development of individuals. A concept 
of living is projected which involves an adjustment 
of action so as to create a maximum amount of order 
or a decrease in what is termed entropy. Areas of 
operation associated with universities and societies 
and needing improvement are listed with the hope of 
challenging education, industry, and government to 
work together to achieve stated objectives.—M. C. 
Benton. 


lAK47]. Johnson, Louise Snyder, & Staudt, 
Virginia M. (Rutgers U.) Adult education is the 
psychologist's business. J. genet. Psychol, 1957, 
91, 147-148.—Psychologists must go beyond mere 
evaluation of social problems or criticism of present 
ways of dealing with them. Adult education pro- 
grams provide one avenue through which the psy- 
chologist could make positive contributions.—E. Y. 
Beeman. 


1AK55W. Winthrop, Henry. (U. South sorida): 
Cultural determinants of psychological researc! 

values. J. soc. Psychol., 1961, 53, 255—269.—The 
author discusses the ways in which bias may influ- 
ence research in psychology. Sentiment may provide 
the bias. Ways in which sentiment operates in idio- 
graphic and nomothetic approaches are examined. 
The degree to which social outlook effects research 
preferences is considered. Ап effort is made to 
probe the manner in which sentiment and bias are 
reflected in the nature-nurture controversy. This 
latter type of controversy, it is shown, can be viewed 
from the standpoint of the sociology of knowledge or 
from a methodological standpoint. The semantic 
abuse of the concept "environment" is stressed. Con- 
Siderations of scaling theory involved in speaking of 
environments and the behavioral effects they produce, 
as "good" or "bad," are touched upon. The criti- 
cisms given are intended to structure the nature- 
nurture problem in such a way as to reduce the con- 
troversy surrounding it—Author abstract. 
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RAL 


1AK810. Olinger, Leonard B. The psycho- 
diagnostician as expert witness. J. proj. Tech., 


1961, 25, 81-86.—This paper relates, through court 
cases, some of the problems and issues which con- 
front the psychologist testifying in court ——4. F. 
Greenwald. 


(Also see Abstract 1ІКЕ85Ү) 


Psychological Personnel 


1AL25H. Hattingh, J. M. (U. C. H, O., South 
Africa) Kliniese sielkunde en die kliniese siel- 
kundige. [Clinical psychology and the clinical psy- 
chologist.] J. soc. Res., Pretoria, 1959, 10, 25-36.— 
“Historically and judicially only the doctor has the 
right to practice therapy. But gradually the field of 
mental health has expanded to such an extent that 
even the psychiatrist is not adequately equipped for 
such a wide field. Auxiliary services are needed. 
The psychologist, owing to his scientific training and 
the development of his own techniques, wants recog- 
nition as a colleague and not as a handyman. This 
leads both to conflict and to a better understanding 
of the shortcomings and qualifications of both.” (36 
ref., Dutch & English summaries) —N. De Palma. 


(Also see Abstracts 1AN31K, 1KI66C) 


Training in Psychology 


1AMO5B. Baggaley, Andrew R. (U. Wisconsin) 
A multitrait-multimethod matrix from achieve- 
ment in introductory psychology. Psychol. Rep., 
1961, 8, 105-106.—38 Ss were given an achievement 
test covering 2 content areas and including 2 item 
(multiple choice and essay questions) forms. Inter- 
correlations were similar in magnitude, being lowest 
for heterotrait-heteromethod—W. B. Essman. 

1AM95D. Dellis, Nicholas P., & Stone, Herbert 
К. (Eds. The training of psychotherapists. 
Baton Rouge, La.: Louisiana State Univer. Press, 
1960. xii, 195 p. $5.00.—What should be included 
in a curriculum for psychotherapists, whether stu- 
dents learning therapy need therapy themselves as 
part of their training, how supervision can best be 
done, whether different kinds of patients require 
varied kinds of training of their therapists, and how 
students can best be selected are among the questions 
dealt with in this book, which reports a conference 
held at Southeast Louisiana State Hospital.—F. 
Auld, Jr. 

1AM97R. Ross, Sherman. (American Psycho- 
logical Ass., Washington, D. С.) A communication 
dimension of graduate education. Psychol. Rep., 
1961, 8, 97-98.—An argument is presented for per- 
mitting opportunities for communication with a 
variety of individuals or groups during graduate 
training.—]V. B. Essman. 

1AM99G. Gee, Helen Hofer, & Child, Charles 
G, їп. (Eds.) Report of the second Institute on 
Clinical Teaching: Report of the seventh Teach- 
ing Institute, Association of American Medical 
Colleges. Evanston, Ill.: AAMC, 1961. xxiv, 199 
p—The contributions deal, for example, with the 
relationship of basic science and clinical instruction 
in medical school; with internship, postgraduate 
schools, and house-officer training; and with the role 
of examining and specialty boards in medical educa- 
tion. % of the proceedings were devoted to “Science 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


and Art in Teaching Responsibility for Patients," 
with papers on the physician-patient relationship, on 
“Knowledge, Conviction, and Ignorance,” and a panel 
discussion which expresses some psychiatrists’ views 
on psychological tenets in the training of physicians. 
—R. Kaelbling. 


(Also see Abstract 1KD92W) 


PSYCHOLOGY ABROAD 


1AN09W. Winn, Ralph B. (Ed.) Soviet psy- 
chology: А symposium. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1961. 109 p. $3.75.—Previously published 
in East Berlin, several undated papers have been 
translated by the editor. Included are presentations 
on “The Development of Soviet Psychology" (A. A. 
Smirnov), "The Present Tasks of Soviet Psychol- 
ору” (A. N. Leontiev), “Heredity and the Material- 
ist Theory" (N. F. Posnanski), "The Intellectual 
Development of the Child" (A. N. Leontiev), "Prob- 
lems of the Child's Personality Formation" (G. S. 
Kostiuk), and "Investigation of Pupil Personality" 
(A. L. Shnirman).—H. P. David. 

1AN19W. Wortis Joseph. (New York State 
Downstate Medical Center, Brooklyn) A Psychi- 
atric study tour of the USSR. J. ment. Sci., 1961, 
107, 119-156—This descriptive account of a 1959 
tour of laboratory and clinical facilities stresses re- 
search emphases at the Institute of Psychology and 
the Institute of Defectology, including psychophysio- 
logical studies of attention, in Moscow, and neuro- 
psychiatric and physiological research centers in 
Kiev, Kharkov, Leningrad, Fiflis, Sukhumi, Yalta, 
and Odessa.—W. L. Wilkins. 

1AN31K. Kambe, Tadao, & Sato, Koji. (Kyoto 
U.) A note on the “International Directory of 
Psychologists.” Psychologia, 1960, 3, 131-133—A 
comparison of the age stratifications of psychologists 
of several different countries. The data were taken 
from the “International Directory of Psychologists.” 
—E. Y. Beeman. 

1AN33V. Volokhov, A. A. Evoliutsiia funktsii 
i metabolizma vysshikh otdelov tsentral’noi nerv- 
noi sistemy. [Evolution of the functions and me- 
tabolism of the higher divisions of the central nerv- 
ous system.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 
933-938.—Summaries are given of papers read at 
the International Symposium on Evolution of the 
Functions and Metabolism of the Higher Divisions 
of the Central Nervous System, held in Czechoslo- 
vakia in 1960.—/. D. London. 

1AN35M. Motoyoshi, Ryoji, & Iwahara, Shin- 
kuro. (Kyoto U.) Japanese studies on animal be- 
havior in the last decade. Psychologia, 1960, 3, 
135-148.—Areas of animal behavior reviewed are: 
unlearned and “instinctive” behavior, social behavior, 
physiological studies, behavior variability and spon- 
taneous alternation, drive and incentive, goal and 
entrance gradient, discrimination learning, latent 
learning, partial reinforcement, avoidance learning 
and CER, and extinction. A bibliography of 144 
articles and books is given. Those published in Eng- 
lish or having English summaries are identified.— 
E. Y. Beeman. 

1АМА8А. Asratian, E. A. (Trans. by Ivan D. 
London) Soviet physiology and the tasks next in 
line before it. Physiologist, 1960, 3(2), 48-50.—A 
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discussion of the future road of Soviet physiology, 
improvements that are needed, and lags to be over- 
come.—E. Y. Beeman. 

1AN67A. Anon. Nauchnaia sessiia po vopro- 
sam razvitiia pedagogicheskoi nauki v Ukrainskoi 
SSR. [Scientific session on problems in the develop- 
ment of pedagogical science in the Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic.] V op. Psikhol., 1960, No. 2, 167— 
173.—Summaries are provided of papers read at a 
conference on pedagogical psychology in the Ukraine 
held in 1959. Psychology is held to be backward 
for the following reasons: insufficient connection 
with practical problems, insufficient and technically 
outmoded laboratory equipment, and insufficiently 
trained “psychological cadres.”—J, D. London. 

1AN73S. Solari, A. E. (Faculty Law & Social 
Sciences, Montevideo) Las ciencias sociales en el 
Uruguay. [The social sciences in Uruguay.] Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil: Latin American Center for 
Research in Social Science, 1959. 173 p. (LACRSS 
Publ. No. 4)—A discussion of history, teaching, re- 
search, publications, and opportunities for profes- 
sional employment in social sciences in Uruguay.— 
C. T. Morgan. 

1AN99G. Gegesy Kiss, P. (Magyar Tudomanyos 
Academia, Budapest, Hungary) Pszichologiai 
tanulmanyok. [Psychological studies.] Budapest, 
Hungary: Akademiai Kiado, 1959. 699 p.—This 
second volume of 48 papers reporting on recent re- 
search in the various fields of psychology having 
originated in 1958 is subdivided into chapters on 
general, experimental, social, educational, criminal, 
medical, industrial, military, rehabilitational and 
sport psychology, as well as on vocational guidance 
and general methodology. Summaries of the in- 
dividual papers are in Russian and English. Refer- 
ences to papers include foreign literature. The ap- 
pendices describe the work of the special Psychologi- 
cal Committee "attached to the Presidium of the 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences as well as of the 
various institutions concerned with psychological re- 
search." (317 titles of publications by Hungarian 
psychologists since 1947) —/. N. Neufeld. 


(Also see Abstracts 1AD23M, 1DA36B, 1FH11K, 
1GA11B, 1GB20G, 1GB28N, 1GB45M, 
1GB65B, 1GC80G, 1GD05S, 1HA34K, 
1HA49P, 1НА 49У, 1HB66M, 1HD49P, 
1HF93L, 1HI25G, 1HI67], 1HM07A, 
1HM11R, IHMI15H, 1НМВ1В, 111235, 
11М205) 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


1BA14M. McGuigan, F. J. Experimental psy- 
chology: A methodological approach. Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1960. vi, 314 p. $6.00. 
—This text emphasizes scientific methodology gen- 
erally and methods of experimentation in particular 
rather than covering content. Statistics and philos- 
ophy of science are covered in relation to the work 
of the experimental psychologist, with extensive ex- 
amples of experiments from many fields of psychol- 
ogy. The intent is to produce the maximum of trans- 
fer to the performance of the traditional functions of 
the experimenter in psychology.—D. A. Grant. 

1BA19H. Hammes, John A. & Peacock, L. J. 
(U. Georgia) An electronic shock device. Psy- 
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chol. Rep., 1961, 8, 119-121—A high-voltage, high 
resistance, constant-current stimulator is described. 
Current levels of 0.10-0.50 ma. for durations of 50- 
200 msec, are provided and S resistance changes do 
not appreciably affect total current flow.—W. B. 
Essman. 

1BA20S. Sakoda, James M., & Willey, Clarence 
F. (U. Connecticat) An IBM card punchboard. 
Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 20.—A. simple punchboard is 
described utilizing a punched IBM card. The uses 
for this technique for several types of items are indi- 
cated.—W. B. Essman. 


PSYCHOPHYSICS 


1BB18R. Restle, Frank; Rae, James, & Kiesler, 
Charles. (Michigan State U.) The probability of 
detecting small numbers of dots. J. exp. Psychol., 
1961, 61, 218-221—"In two experiments, О at- 
tempted to detect isolated dots under low illumina- 
tions and with short exposures. From zero to four 
dots at the positions top, left, bottom, and right were 
presented, and the locations of the dots were reported 
by O. False alarms were observed, and in the main 
experiment it was found that the probability of de- 
tecting any particular dot was not noticeably affected 
by the number of other dots presented. Schlosberg’s 
‘probability’ theory of span-of-apprehension was re- 
formulated to incorporate false alarms, and the prob- 
lem was described as the detection of multiple tar- 
gets."—J. Arbit. 

1BB22E. Ekman, Gósta; Goude, Gunnar, & 
Waern, Yvonne. (U. Stockholm, Sweden) Sub- 
jective similarity in two perceptual continua. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1961, 61, 222-227.—“The mechanisms 
of subjective similarity were investigated for the 
perceptual continua of darkness and subjective visual 
area. Similarity estimates were obtained and ratio 
scales of darkness and subjective area were con- 
structed. It was shown that similarity between two 
percepts is equal to the ratio between the lowest scale 
value and the average of the scale values of the two 
percepts. This is the same relation as was found for 
the continuum of pitch investigated in a previous 
study by Eisler and Ekman. Some possible implica- 
tions of the results for scaling theory are discussed. 
Experimental findings concerning differential sensi- 
tivity in subjective continua are tentatively inter- 
preted in terms of the similarity principle."—J. Arbit. 

1BB27C. Cliff, Norman. (Princeton U.) Ad- 
verbs as multipliers. Psychol. Rev., 1959, 66, 27- 
44.—It was hypothesized that “common adverbs of 
degree multiply the intensity of the adjectives they 
modify." This should be reflected by adverb-adjec- 
tive combinations' psychophysical scale values. Com- 
binations of 9 adverbs and 15 adjectives were rated 
on a favorable-unfavorable dimension. “The scale 
yalues obtained were found to be highly reliable, 
highly comparable between groups [of raters], and 
highly correlated with scale values obtained by paired 
comparisons.” The data was in close correspondence 
to the hypothesis when tested by a matrix method. 
(16 ref.) —E. Y. Beeman. 

1BB27F. Fagot, Robert F. (U. Oregon) A 
model for equisection scaling. Behav. Sci., 1961, 
6, 127-133.—Constructing an interval scale by equi- 
section methods requires the S to partition a segment 
of a physical continuum into subjectively equal inter- 
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vals with respect to the psychological attribute being 
scaled. Analyzes mathematically the assumptions 
implicit in the use of equisection scaling methods— 
J. Arbit. 

1BB29M. Meuwese, W., Barendregt, J. T., & 
Vastenhouw, J. Een onderzoek naar de relatie 
tussen de juistheid van oordelen en het begeleid- 
end gevoel van zekerheid. [A study of the rela- 
tionship between the correctness of judgments and 
the accompanying subjective feeling of certainty.] 
Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1960, 15, 529-541.—In this 
investigation, no relation between certainty on one 
hand and accuracy of judgments on the other hand 
could be demonstrated, neither for the group of 34 
Ss, nor for the separate individuals. It appears that 
the degree of certainty varies with the Ss and de- 
pends on the stimulus type over which judgment is 
passed. The authors suggest that there are sound 
arguments for the generalization of the results be- 
yond the experimental situation—R. H. Houwink. 

1BB51K. Kogan, A. B. (Rostov U., USSR) 
Pribor dlia avtomaticheskogo opredeleniia poroga 
razdrazheniia. [Instrument for automatic determi- 
nation of stimulus threshold.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 
1960, 46, 251-253.—An instrument is described which 
enables one automatically to “determine the threshold 
of [electrical] stimulation in a single trial through 
delivery of a series of impulses of increasing 
strength.”—J. D. London. 

1BB61P. Parducci, Allen, & Marshall, Louise 
M. (U. California Los Angeles) Supplementary 
Report: The effects of the mean, midpoint, and 
median upon adaptation level in judgment. J. 
exp. Psychol, 1961, 61, 261-262.—Previously re- 
ported that manipulation of either the midpoint or 
median of a set of stimuli presented for judgment 
effected the judgment scale while manipulation of the 
mean did not. In this study the materials were all 
exposed together while being judged. In the present 
report the stimuli were presented singly. The find- 
ings were the same—J. Arbit. 

1BB81L. Luce, R. Duncan. (Harvard U.) On 
the possible psychophysical laws. Psychol. Rev., 
1959, 66, 81-95.— This article defines and discusses 
the possible forms that a substantive theory relating 
a dependent variable in a continuous manner to an 
independent variable can take. "The restrictions are 
that the variable be continuous and a ratio, an inter- 
val, or a logarithmic interval scale, admissable trans- 
formations of the independent variable may not result 
in inadmissable transformations of the dependent 
variable, and the form of the function relating the 
variables should not be altered by admissable trans- 
formations. The possible laws relating combinations 
of scale types are listed. Laws other than these are 
possible if the variables are discrete or related by a 
discontinuous function. If "the independent variable 
is a ratio scale that is rendered dimensionless by mul- 
tiplying it by a constant having units reciprocal to 
those of the independent variable, then either the 
pencils has no content or it is violated, depending 
upon how one wishes to look at X 18 
ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. лена ( 
.lBB94L. Levy, Leon H. (Indiana U.) Adapta- 
tion, anchoring, and dissipation in social percep- 
tion. J. Pers, 1961, 29, 94-104.— "Using serial 
presentation and systematically varied sequences of 
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facial photographs for which judgment probabilities 
for certain traits had been previously determined, 
evidence was obtained for the existence of adaptation, 
anchoring, and dissipation in social perception. Also 
obtained was data indicating high stability for the 
stimulus value of the pictures used as well as high 
internal consistency of Ss' judgments over sets of 
these pictures. The theoretical and practical implica- 
tions of these findings were discussed."—G. T. Lodge. 


(Also see Abstract 1BGO1E) 


PERCEPTION 


1BCO3T. Taylor, M. M. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
Effect of anchoring and distance perception on 
the reproduction of forms. Percept. mot. Skills, 
1961, 12, 203-230.—Errors in serial reproduction of 
visual forms for simple figures are investigated with 
respect to a dot on a blank index card, a line, and 
quadrilateral deviations of points near and away 
from the edge of the card, and points further from 
the edge toward the edge were found. А simple 
model relating perceived distance to the proximity 
of anchoring points is proposed to account for the 
errors in this as well as more complex figures. Sev- 
eral illusions are also considered. А consideration 
of interactions among anchors may improve the 
model.—W. B. Essman. 


1BC04P. Payne, M. Carr, Jr. (Georgia Inst. 
Technology) Apparent weight as a function of 
hue. Amer. J. Psychol., 1961, 74, 104-105.—Results 
from 25 male Ss indicate that the hue of an object 
does affect its apparent weight, although to a lesser 
extent than its brightness.—R. H. Waters. 


1BCO4T. Thurner, Franz К. (U. Innsbruck) 
Kurzzeitige Nacheffekte unserer Wahrnehmun- 
gen. [Short-time aftereffects of our perceptions.] 
Beih. Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1961, No. 41. 
104 p.—49 adults (36 normal and 13 abnormal) 
underwent a series of 5 experiments to measure 
short-time aftereffects and to compare their sizes and 
rates of decline in different sense modalities (visual, 
auditory, and kinesthetic). The stimulation time was 
relatively short and therefore limited the duration of 
the aftereffects. The starting levels were determined 
as the arithmetic mean of several measurements for 
each individual. Highly significant interindividual 
differences between the starting levels were found. 
After stimulation, the size of the aftereffect declined 
according to a logarithmic function of time. The 
rate of decline of the aftereffect depended on the size 
of the aftereffect. It was concluded that develop- 
ment and decline of short-time after effects follow 
the same principles, regardless of sense modality. 
However, the underlying processes show certain 
fluctuations in time which prevent using measures 
of short-time aftereffects as indicators of individual 
or typological differences. (English summary, 77 
ref.)—J. W. House. 


1BC08A. Airapet'iants, E. SH., Batuev, A. S. 
Kisliakov, V. A. & Lebentrau, К. (Pavlov Inst. 
Physiology, Leningrad, USSR) О fiziologiches- 
kikh mekhanizmakh prostranstvennogo analiza. 
[On_ the Physiological mechanisms of spatial anal- 
ysis.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1960, 46, 908-916.—Data 
pertaining to the physiological mechanisms of spatial 
analysis are discussed. The aspects considered are 


(a) the function of equilibrium as a form of analysis 
of spatial relations, (b) the orientation of animals in 
space “under conditions of movement relative to sur- 
rounding objects,’ (c) spatial analysis as a function 
of a complex of analyzers.—]. D. London. 


1BC14M. Moray, N. (Hull U.) Broadbent's 
filter theory: Postulate H and the problem of 
switching time. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 12, 
214-220.—“Groups of digits were presented binaur- 
ally and dichotically to subjects who were asked to 
recall them. Different rates and patterns of presenta- 
tion were used, the design being based on that of 
Broadbent."—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


1BCI7B. Behar, Isaac, & Bevan, William. 
(Army Medical Research Lab.) The perceived 
duration of auditory and visual intervals: Cross- 
modal comparison and interaction. Amer. J. 
Psychol. 1961, 74, 17—26.—In 5 experiments using 
264 Ss, the visual and auditory modalities were com- 
pared in terms of the shift of subjective scale values 
for duration. In both modalities anchor effects were 
readily demonstrated, although auditory intervals 
were judged to be about 20% longer than visual 
intervals. Heteromodal effects were also observed.— 
R. H. Waters. 


1BC27D. Doehring, D. G. (Central Inst. for the 
Deaf) Accuracy and consistency of time-estima- 
tion by four methods of reproduction. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1961, 74, 27-35.—Time intervals of 0.5, 1, 
2, 4, and 8 sec. were judged by 8 Ss (2 high school 
students, 2 college students, and 2 college graduates, 
all men). Under 4 conditions of reproduction: 5 
indicates estimated duration by giving: 2 taps on a 
telegraph key, 1 tap following the stimulus closing 
the standard duration, 1 tap which indicates the mid- 
point of a duration twice the standard, and 1 tap 
following 2 consecutive presentations of the standard. 
The use of 2 taps instead of 1 tap did not signifi- 
cantly change either accuracy or consistency. “For 
all four methods, the consistency of judgment de- 
creased significantly from the 2- to the 4-sec, interval 
and from the 4- to the 8-sec. interval.” It is con- 
cluded that such judgments are influenced by varia- 
tions in experimental procedure.—R. H. Waters. 


1BC27G. Green, Bert F., Jr. (Massachusetts 
Inst. Technology) Using computers to study 
human perception. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1961, 
21, 227-233.—The use of a computer to generate 
stimulus data that is presented on a cathode ray tube 
is described. By means of data so obtained per- 
ceptual studies were made of pattern recognition and 
kinetic depth effect. “The variety of experiments on 
visual perception that can be performed with com- 
puter-generated stimuli is limited only by our imag- 
ination.”—W, Coleman. 

1BC29C. Christiansen, Bjørn. Sentrale prob- 
lemstillinger innen nyere persepsjonspsykologi. 
[Central issues in the recent work on perception.] 
Norsk pedag. Tidsskr., 1961, 45, 29-42.—A general 
discussion of some contemporary theories and issues 
in perception with an emphasis on the “new look” 
studies. (34 ref.) —L. Goldberger. 


1BC29S. Sperling, George. (Harvard U.) The 
information available in brief visual presentation. 
Psychol. Monogr., 1960, 74(11, Whole No. 498), 
29 p.—Using a 2-field, mirror tachistoscope with a 
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mechanical timer, 5 trained Os were used in a series 
of experiments to show that the span of immediate 
memory remains relatively invariant under a wide 
range of conditions. With exposure of 15-500 msec., 
the average number of symbols correctly reported 
was slightly over 4 letters, and stimuli with fewer 
than this number of symbols were almost universally 
reported correctly. To overcome immediate memory 
limitations, only partial reporting of stimuli exposed 
for 50 msec. was required. Each O was found to 
give partial reports that were more accurate than 
whole reports for the same material. The high level 
of accuracy in partial reporting was found to be inde- 
pendent of the order of report and the position of 
symbols in the total stimulus but was dependent upon 
the O’s ability to read a visual image that persisted 
for a brief portion of a second after cessation of the 
stimulus.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


1BC29Z. Zinchinko, V. P. & Lomov, В. F. 
(Inst. Psychology, Moscow, USSR) О funktsiiakh 
dvizhenii ruki i glaza v protsesse vospriiatiia. [On 
the functions of hand and eye movements in the 
process of perception.] Vop. Psikhol., 1960, No. 1, 
29-41.—2 kinds of motions can be distinguished in 
vision and in touch: (a) searching and anticipatory 
and (b) pursuit. Searching movements serve to 
orient the S in the tactile and visual fields so that 
the receptor apparatus may assume a position max- 
imally favorable to perception. Pursuit movements 
facilitate such functions as "image-making, measure- 
ment, control, and correction.” They provide for the 
"formation of an adequate image of the object by 
making its copy.”—J. D. London. 


1BC35K. Kossov, B. B. (Inst. Psychology, Mos- 
cow, USSR) О nekotorykh metodakh, sposobst- 
vuiushchikh vydeleniiu sushchestvennykh priz- 
nakov vosprinimaemykh ob”ektov. [On some 
methods facilitating the emergence of the essential 
features of perceived objects.] op. Psikhol., 1960, 
No. 1, 135-144.— The essential features of objects 
were assigned "signal function" by 1 of 2 methods: 
(a) development of similar responses to objects with 
similar essential and different nonessential features, 
and (b) development of different responses to objects 
with different essential and similar nonessential fea- 
tures. Experiments with adults and 11-12 year old 
children showed that: (a) the 2nd method is more 
efficient than the 1st; (b) the 2nd method can replace 
the Ist; (c) if the Ist method is used in the be- 
ginning, the number of situations in which the 2nd 
method can be effective is reduced; and (d) the 
negative effect of the 1st method on the 2nd can be 
removed if the latter is used for a sufficiently long 
time.—/. D. London. 


1BC39F. Florés, César. Étude de l'évolution 
des interférences à l'intrieur des épreuves de 
reconnaissance. [Study of the evolution of inter- 
ferences inherent in the test of recognition.] Annee 
psychol., 1960, 60, 339-348—A new analysis of re- 
sults from previous research indicates: interference 
caused by new stimuli is a phenomenon which 
evolves temporally within the recognition test; the 
probability of identifying a learned stimulus is con- 
stant for the first items, then decreases significantly ; 
the principal source of this phenomenon lies in the 
relative importance of the number of new stimuli 
and the evolution of the interference is the more 
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acute as the number is greater. The present experi- 
ment reveals no effect due to similarity—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

1BC53S. Solley, Charles M., & Murphy, Gard- 
ner. (Wayne State U.) Development of the per- 
ceptual world. New York: Basic Books, 1960. xiv, 
353 p. $6.50.—“This book began as a set of notes 
for discussions at the weekly research seminars of 
the Perceptual Learning Project at The Menninger 
Foundation.” It consists of 2 major parts: “Theoret- 
ical Arguments on Perceptual Learning" which in- 
cludes chapters on: “A Historical Perspective on the 
Processes of Perceiving and Learning,” “A Point of 
View,” “Motivation, Reinforcement, and Affect in 
Perceptual Learning," “‘Autism’ and Perception,” 
“Effects of Practice and Reward,” “Effects of 
Punishment on Perception,” and “As the Child 
Grows Older.” Part 2 deals with “Analysis of the 
Molar Components of the Perceptual Act and of 
How These Components Are Altered Through 
Learning” with chapters on “The Development of 
Perceptual Expectancy,” “The Act of Attending and 
Its Conditioning,” “Sensory Learning,” “Trial-and- 
Check,” “The Signals Within Us: Internal Scanning 
and Feedback,” “Figure-Ground,” “The Place of 
Consciousness and Conscious Meaning in Percep- 
tion,” and “A Final Look at Perceptual Learning."— 
E. Y. Beeman. 

1BC40S. Spence, Donald P. (New York U.) 
The multiple effects of subliminal stimuli. J. 
Pers., 1961, 29, 40-53.—"In an attempt to measure 
the multiple effects of a subliminal stimulus, two 
pairs of words were exposed below awareness, and 
analyzed by three different measures of response to 
related words: recall, decision time, and discrimina- 
tion. Both sets of subliminal stimuli had an inhibit- 
ing effect on recall and decision time, with the effect 
equally divided over closely and distantly related 
response words. The subliminal stimuli also facil- 
itated conscious discrimination, but here the effect 
was limited to close response words. The findings 
suggest that both close and distant effects may be 
expected from subliminal stimuli, with degree of 
effect a function of the response alternatives, re- 
sponse measures, and individual schema organiza- 
tion."—G. Т. Lodge. 


1BCS4S. Schiff, William. (U. Miami) The ef- 
fect of subliminal stimuli on guessing-accuracy. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1961, 74, 54-60.—"Five geometric 
figures were tachistoscopically presented to an ex- 
perimental group at a speed and illumination below 
their lowest measured absolute threshold. Blank 
slides were presented to a control group under the 
same conditions, Analysis of the data revealed that 
the accuracy of the experimental group significantly 
exceeded that of the control group. In addition, 
there was a significantly greater tendency for the 
control group to guess in runs.”—R, H. Waters. 

1BC67M. Maier, Barbara; Bevan, William, & 
Behar, Isaac. (Kansas State U.) The effect of 
auditory stimulation upon the critical flicker fre- 
quency for different regions of the visible spec- 
trum. Amer. J. Psychol., 1961, 74, 67-73 —'"'Three 
groups of 12 Ss each were tested with one of three 
dominant wavelengths. . . . When the test-source was 
orange-red, the CFF decreased with an increase in 
loudness; when it was green, no change was effected ; 
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and when it was blue, the CFF increased.”—R. H. 
Waters. 

1BC77M. Makarov, P. О. (Leningrad State U., 
USSR) Problema vozdeistviia sverkhsil'nykh 
opticheskikh razdrazhenii na zritel’nyi, slukhovoi 
i kozhnyi analizatory cheloveka. [The problem of 
the influence of extremely intense optic stimulation 
on the visual, auditory, and cutaneous analyzers in 
man.] Biofizika, 1960, 5, 677-684.—Extremely in- 
tense photic stimulation of very short duration in- 
duces shifts in the “functional state” of not only the 
visual, but the auditory and cutaneous analyzers. 
Such intersensory effects are attributed to action of 
the nonspecific afferent system—IJ. D. London. 

1BC79P. Ponomarev, M. F.  (Psychoneurolog- 
ical Inst. Bekterev, Leningrad) Eksperimental’noe 
issledovanie nekotorykh dvigatelnykh reaktsii v 
sviazi s vospriiatiem vremeni. [Experimental in- 
vestigation of several reactions in connection with 
the perception of time.] Vop. Psikhol., 1960, No. 3, 
79-88.—Several characteristics of 3 types of reac- 
tions were measured: simple motor reaction, reaction 
to a moving stimulus (a clock hand), and reaction 
to a time interval. The latent period and travel time 
in the motor reaction were related to occupation of 
the S. Pilots showed short latent periods and travel 
times. Athletes showed only short latent periods in 
comparison with controls. Bromine decreased latent 
periods but left travel time of motor reaction un- 
changed. Caffein decreased travel time but increased 
latent periods. In the experiments on reaction to a 
moving clock hand, Ss were directed to stop hand at 
a particular number. Stable individual differences 
were found, some Ss consistently making anticipatory 
reactions, others late reactions. Dosing with bromine 
increased the former tendency. Dosing with caffein 
increased the latter tendency. Evidence from experi- 
ments on reaction to time interval suggests the effect 
of the drugs may be due to its influence on time 
estimation.—H. Pick. 

1ВС81А. Alberoni, F. Perception and language. 
Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1961, 22, 81-86.— 
There exists 3 levels of experience: (a) perceptive 
experience without semantic support, (b) perceptive 
experience with semantic support, (c) the semantic- 
perceptual experience such as language and thinking. 
—L. L'Abate. 

1BC81M. Maruyama, Kinya. “Contralateral re- 
lationship” between the ears and the halves of 
visual field in the sensory interaction. Tohoku 
Psychol. Folia, 1961, 19, 81-92 — To test the postu- 
late of intersensory "contralateral relationship" 5 ex- 
perimental series were used, of which 4 were con- 
cerned with the effect of tone on visual sensitivity 
and the other with the effect of light on audition. 
The tone delivered to 1 ear influenced the opposite 
half of the visual field and an illumination to the 
right periphery of vision facilitated the sensitivity of 
the left ear.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

1BC83C. Churchill, A. V. (Defence Research 
Medical Lab., Toronto, Canada) "Tactual and visual 
interpolation: A cross-modal comparison. Canad. 
J. Psychol., 1960, 14, 183-190.—Ss were to judge the 
relative diameter of each of a series of rods on a 
scale of 1-9, with 2 reference rods designated 0 and 
10 continuously available for comparison. The inter- 
mediate rod was underestimated when presented 
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tactually and overestimated when judged visually, 
whether the reference rods were sensed visually or 
tactually. The task was performed with equal ac- 
curacy under the 4 conditions.—R. S. Davidon. 

1BC93I. IArbus, A. L. (Inst, Biological Phys- 
ics, Moscow, USSR) О vospriiatii izobrazhenii 
bol’shoi iarkosti, nepodvizhnykh  otnositel'no 
setchatki glaza. [On the perception of images of 
great brightness, motionless with respect to the retina 
of the eye.] Biofizika, 1960, 5, 203-294.—It is found 
that differences within a test-field, fixed relative to 
the retina, cease to be perceived in 2-3 sec. This 
occurs even when separate parts of the field become 
extremely bright.—J. D. London. 

1BC94L. Langer, Jonas; Wapner, Seymour, & 
Werner, Heinz. (Clark U.) The effect of danger 
upon the experience of time. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1961, 74, 94—97.—Results from 16 Ss, 8 men and 8 
women, show that "time is overestimated during 
danger and that the overestimation tends to increase 
as danger increases."—R. H. Waters. 

1BC95F. Fraisse, Paul, & Battro, Antonio M. 
L'évolution de la capacité d'appréhension en fonc- 
tion du temps d'exposition. [Evolution of the ca- 
pacity for apprehension in relation to length of expo- 
sure.] Annee psychol., 1960, 60, 295-307.—18 Ss 
reacted to 3 types of stimuli according to 2 methods: 
determining the threshold by an ascending series and 
measuring the quantity apprehended in the totality of 
12 elements. The apprehending capacity by the latter 
method is always inferior, and it evolves differently 
with length of exposure. The association phase fol- 
lowing actual perception is initiated for shorter dura- 
tions by the threshold method.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


(Also see Abstracts 1CL74K, 1DG65D, 1FC15E, 
1HM27B, 11H83R*) 


Illusions 


1BD31L. Lynn, Richard. (U. Exeter, England) 
Reversible perspective as a function of stimulus- 
intensity. Amer. J. Psychol, 1961, 74, 131-133.— 
“The results (from 12 university men) confirm and 
extend Fisichelli's theory that rate of reversal is a 
function of the amount of stimulation by showing 
that reversal rate is a function of stimulus-intensity 
and that the relationship holds for the Necker Cube 
as well as for the Lissajous figures."—R. H. Waters. 


1BD31S. Sylvester, J. (London U.) Apparent 
movement and the Brown-Voth experiment. 
Quart. J. exp. Psychol, 1960, 12, 231-236.—"An 
experiment on apparent movement reported by 
Brown and Voth and referred to by Osgood and 


Bartley was repeated. The results obtained differed 
from those reported by Brown and Voth, but ex- 
hibited phenomena not described by them. Further 
experiments derived from their theories were also 
carried out, the results failing to support Korte’s laws 
and raising some new points.” —M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


1BD33A. Adamashvili, N. G. (U. Tiblisi) 
Otrazhenie v fiksirovanoi ustanovke sootnosheniia 
velichiny i otdalennosti prednetov. [The reflection 
of the interrelation of size and distance under condi- 
tions of set.] Уор. Psikhol., 1960, No. 3, 33-45.—In 
the context of the problem of set a size-contrast illu- 
sion is created by presentation of circles of unequal 
size. In subsequent test trials equal size circles are 
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presented and size judgments recorded. A series of 
variations of this experiment are directed towards 
investigation of how independent variation of size 
and distance influence the establishing of a set. The 
preliminary trials are shown to influence the per- 
ceived size of circles which are at different distances. 
However, this influence is not what would be pre- 
dicted on the basis of consideration of size of retinal 
image. The phenomenon is subsumed under previ- 
ously determined regularities of the generalization of 
an established set.—H. Pick. 


After Effects 


1BE030. Ohwaki, Sonoko. (Clark U.) An in- 
vestigation of figural adaptation: A study within 
the framework of sensory-tonic field-theory. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1961, 74, 3-16.—Figural adapta- 
tion produced in the right eye of S was also found, 
in significant amounts, in the left (unexposed) eye 
and also in the kinesthetic modality. 2 types of dis- 
torted fields were employed, a tilted and a curved 
field. The findings are interpreted to mean that such 
adaptation cannot be explained in terms of local 
changes but requires the assumption that more cen- 
tral organismic changes are involved, as would be 
suggested by the sensory-tonic theory.—R. H.Waters. 


VISION 


1BF09B. Bresson, Francois. Technique nou- 
velle d'évaluation de la capacité immédiate de 
discrimination dans le champ visuel [A new 
technique for evaluating immediate discrimination 
capacity in the visual field.] Annee psychol., 1960, 
60, 309-316.—Stimuli containing the same number 
of elements (the same amount of information) and 
occupying an identical ground in the visual field are 
used to evaluate the capacity for immediate discrim- 
ination according to the amount of information trans- 
mitted. This technique permits the control of the 
effect of the visual field's anisometropia, of the per- 
ceptive structurations, and of the different delays in 
response.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

1BF21G. Glezer, V. D. Tsukkerman, I. I, & 
Tsykunova, T. M. (Pavlovian Inst. Physiology, 
Acad. Science, USSR) О zavisimosti propusknoi 
sposobnosti zreniia ot iarkosti. [On the depend- 
ence of transmission capacity of vision on bright- 
ness] Dokl. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1961, 136, 721.— 
Brightness was varied by means of filters in a recog- 
nition task. Under these conditions amount of in- 
formation transmitted per unit time was found to be 
a linear function of the logarithm of brightness at 
low levels of brightness. At higher levels transmis- 
sion capacity remained constant as brightness in- 
creased.—H. Pick. 

1BF31G. Gottsdanker, Robert; Frick, James 
W., & Lockard, Robert B. (U. California) Iden- 
tifying the acceleration of visual targets. Brit. J. 
Psychol, 1961, 52, 31-42.—160 students were each 
given 100 trials at judging whether the Ist or 2nd of 
2 runs of a motion picture moving target was at a 
constant velocity. Negative acceleration was identi- 
fied more accurately than was positive. For different 
viewing times, "group thresholds" were more nearly 
the same when relative acceleration was expressed in 
terms of total change of velocity during the viewing 
interval than when expressed in terms of change per 
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unit time. This suggests that "accelerated motion is 
identified by comparison of early and late velocities 
rather than by direct sensing."—C. M. Franks. 


1BF47Z. Zilberman, N. E.  (Bekhterev State 
Research Inst. Psychoneurology, Leningrad, USSR) 
Elektronnyi fotostimuliator. [Electronic photo- 
stimulator.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1960, 46, 247-250.— 
The details of a triple-purpose electronic photostim- 
ulator are presented—J. D. London. 


1BF49C. Carpenter, A, & Leonard, J. A. 
(Cambridge U.) The use of small filament lamps 
as visual stimuli. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 12, 
249-251.—A circuit is described which eliminates the 
disadvantage of slow onset of brightness on switch- 
ing on small filament lamps, and the dependence of 
this effect on the previous off period.—M. J. Wayner, 
Jr. 


1BF59C. Crain, Kenneth. (Ohio State U.) Bi- 
nocular rivalry: Its relation to intelligence, and 
general theory of its nature and physiological 
correlates. J. gen. Psychol, 1961, 64, 259-283.— 
Several studies are reported in which rate of binoc- 
ular rivalry was found to be directly related to point- 
hour ratio and performance on the Ohio State Psy- 
chological Examination, the Progressive Matrices 
Intelligence Examination, and the Wechsler-Bellevue 
Intelligence Scale for Adults. The nature of this 
relationship is analyzed and the conclusion drawn 
that rivalry is a phenomenon whose relation to in- 
telligence is of general scope. Finally, a general 
theory is presented of the physical and physiological 
factors underlying the rivalry phenomenon, with the 
intermittent blockage and return of alpha activity in 
the striate area being credited with the primary in- 
fluence on the interindividual variance in rate of 
rivalry.—4uthor abstract. 


1BF61F. Foley, P. J, & Dewis, E. V. T. (De- 
fence Research Medical Lab., Toronto, Canada) 
Tactual vernier-acuity. Amer. J. Psychol., 1961, 
74, 61-66.—The effect of the diameters of test-rods 
and their separation upon the threshold of tactual 
acuity was tested on 6 women Ss. Precision of 
setting "decreases as separation [vertical] increases 

. accuracy of setting is affected by the diameter 
of the test-rods and their separation, which interact 
with each other."—R. Н. Waters. 


1BF65O. Ogle, Kenneth N. (Mayo Clinic) 
Optics: An introduction for ophthalmologists. 
Springfield, Ш.: Charles C Thomas, 1961. xi, 265 p. 
$8.75.— The selection of topics is aimed at preparing 
for the study of refraction of the eye, including in 
addition to light, reflection, theory of lenses, etc., 
chapters on thin lenses, ophthalmic optics, astigma- 
tism, spherical lens aberrations, special ophthalmic 
lenses, optical instrumentation, and illumination. 
The presentation includes illustration of the physics 
of mirrors, prisms, lenses, etc., with reference to 
physiologic optics and visual physiology. Essential 
formulas of geometric optics are derived. Parallel- 
ing the algebra in both text and 179 figures permits 
understanding by students of varied backgrounds. 
Lists of references and exercises containing repre- 
sentative problems are appended to several chapters. 
—R. L. Sulzer. 


(Also see Abstracts 1BC29S, 1BC29Z, 1CD93R, 
1CF14J, IDI17K) 
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Space Perception 


1BGOIE. Ekman, G., & Junge, K. Psychophys- 
ical relations in visual perception of length, area 
and volume. Scand. J. Psychol, 1961, 2, 1-10.— 
Subjective length, area, and volume as functions of 
the corresponding stimulus variables were studied in 
3 experiments. The exponents of the psychophysical 
power functions scattered around 1 for perception 
of "real" space. For perspective drawings of cubes 
and spheres, however, the exponents were about 0.75. 
From a further analysis of the data it was tentatively 
concluded that perspective and shadow are insuffi- 
cient cues to visual volume, and that the subjective 
scale reflects perception of area rather than volume, 
especially in the case of small stimuli—Journal ab- 
stract. 


1BGOIS. Springbett, B. M. (U. Manitoba) The 
subjective edge. Amer. J. Psychol., 1961, 74, 101- 
103.—The Marshall-Talbot deductions that a contour 
formed by 2 areas, one black and the other white, 
should be perceived as lying “into the dark” whereas 
a hair-line contour will remain relatively stable are 
given general support by the data contributed by 20 
undergraduate Ss.—R. H. Waters. 


1BG17B. Brault, Henriette. Etude expérimen- 
tale de la constance de quelques formes géomé- 
triques. [Experimental study of certain geometric 
forms.] Annee psychol., 1960, 60, 317-337.—Deter- 
mined the way in which a geometrical form’s internal 
organization affects the level of constancy of percep- 
tion. 3 figures were exposed in light and darkness. 
In the light, with distance and depth references, S 
evaluated relations and their nonambiguity. In the 
dark the 3rd dimension is a factor of nonambiguity. 
Form constancy is proposed as a complex perception 
determined by stimuli organization laws, but leaving 
room for S's activity.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


1ВС18А. Anan'ev, B. G. (Leningrad State U., 
USSR) Novoe v uchenii o vospriiatii prostrans- 
tva. [New developments in the theory of spatial 
perception.] Vop. Psikhol., 1960, No. 1, 18-28.— 
Spatial perception is a complex of “intermodal asso- 
ciations,” having as its basis a "complicated condi- 
tioned response to a complex stimulus.” Its mech- 
anism is characterized by specific features: response 
modification in the structure of intermodal associa- 
tions appropriate to the “objective nature of spatial 
signals,” integration of the brain termini of the 
various analyzers, binary character of receptor func- 
tioning, and functional asymmetry in the activity of 
the human brain. Data are presented on the develop- 
ment of spatial perception and its role in man’s work 
activity.—I. D. London. 


1ВС21]. Joynson, R. B., & Kirk, N. S. (0. 
Nottingham) An experimental synthesis of the 
Associationist and Gestalt accounts of the percep- 
tion of size. Part III. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 
1960, 12, 221-231.—"Two control experiments are 
described which are concerned with the effect, on 
judgments of size, of varying the angular separation 
of the compared objects in the horizontal plane. The 
first experiment investigates order effects. The 
second experiment compares judgments of real size 
at small and large angles of separation. The findings 
are discussed in relation to parts I and II of these 
papers.”—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 
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1BG24N. Natadze, R. G. (U. Tiblisi) Ob od- 
nom faktore konstantnosti vospriiatiia velichiny. 
[On one factor of size constancy.] ор. Psikhol., 
1960, No. 3, 24-32,—An experimental setting for the 
study of size constancy is described which includes 
a means of presentation of different degrees of sec- 
ondary spatial cues to the S, In experiments in these 
settings, lack of size constancy occurred under re- 
duced cue viewing irrespective of whether viewing 
was monocular or binocular. Size constancy in- 
creased with opportunity to perceive spatial cues.— 
H. Pick. 

1BG33Z. Zajac, J. L. (Ottawa, Canada) Depth- 
perception and astigmatism. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1961, 74, 133-134.—Report of phenomena that were 
"observed and investigated by the author whose eyes 
are astigmatic."—R. Н. Waters. 

1BG60A. Ammons, R. B. Ulrich, P., & Am- 
mons, C. H. Voluntary control of perception of 
depth in a two-dimensional drawing. Proc. Mont. 
Acad. Sci. 1960, 19, 160-168—‘Ten Ss familiar 
with the task reversed the perspective of a line- 
drawing of a cube as rapidly as possible during 10 
15-minute trials, reporting any perceptual anomalies 
occurring. Rate of reversal increased markedly with 
practice. During 15-minute trials, there was an 
initial increase in performance to a peak, followed 
by a slight decline. A wide variety of striking per- 
ceptual phenomena were reported, including break- 
down of figures and subjective color. The results 
strongly support a learning theory of depth percep- 
tion. Theoretical analysis of the perceptual phenom- 
ena reported, and accounts of methods used to speed 
up reversal of perspective were used as the basis for 
a number of testable predictions."—C. H. Ammons. 

1BG69U. Ulrich, P., & Ammons, R. B. Volun- 
tary control over perceived dimensionality (per- 
spective) of three-dimensional objects. Proc. 
Mont. Acad. Sci., 1960, 19, 169-173.—"This experi- 
ment has shown that it is possible to teach the 
voluntary reversal of perspective of solid objects, as 
earlier predicted. Four Ss were able to isolate com- 
ponents of a figure; to ignore 'distractions' (the 
usual depth cues) of the figure design and back- 
ground, usually by allowing them to blur away 
through unfocusing the eyes; and then {о select 
certain stimulus components as cues for reversal. Ss 
used techniques learned with training cards to re- 
verse the perspective of subsequently viewed similar 
solids, although the solid objects provided more dis- 
tractions (distinctive cues strongly associated with 
the 'true' perspective), such as glare, color, and light- 
ing. Ss with little previous practice were able to 
grasp the concept of and initiate reversal of solid 
objects almost as easily as Ss with much prior prac- 
tice, while Ss who had practiced more reversed much 
more rapidly initially, and showed a greater increase 
in their reversal rates during subsequent practice. 
Reversal of perspective of objects viewed outdoors 
was much easier during the final day. Ss found 
objects with rounded surfaces harder to reverse, re- 
portedly because of the lack of a single line or angle 
that they could ‘push’ back and forth. . . . The find- 
ings support a learning interpretation of recognition 
perception."—C. Н. Ammons. 


1BG910. Oyama, Tadasu, & Yamamura, Tetsuo. 
(Hokkaido U.) The effect of hue and brightness - 
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on the depth perception in normal and color-blind 
subjects. Psychologia, 1960, 3, 191-194—E ad- 
justed the distance of a 2-mm. thick black pole until 
$ reported it at the same distance as a colored 
stimulus card. The results indicate that apparent 
depth is not affected by brightness of stimulus or 
background. Red is the most advancing color, fol- 
lowed by orange, yellow, and red-purple. Blue, 
greenish blue, and blue-purple are receding colors. 
"This effect of hue increases as saturation increases. 
Hue has little effect on apparent depth in scotopic 
vision. Protanopes and deuteranopes see red as no 
nearer than yellow. These last 2 findings suggest 
that color sensation rather than wavelength or chro- 
matic abberation of the human eye is the determining 
factor behind the phenomenon.—E. Y. Beeman. 

1BG98L. Leibowitz, Herschel. (U. Wisconsin) 
Apparent visual size as a function of distance for 
mentally deficient subjects. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1961, 74, 98-100.— "The relation between perceived 
size and distance was determined for a group of 
familial mental defectives (N — 20) and a group of 
normal Ss of the same CA (undergraduates, N — 10). 
There was no difference in the performance of the 
two groups . . . [indicating] that the development of 
size-constancy in normal children is a result of ex- 
perimental rather than intellectual processes."—R. H. 
Waters. 


(Also see Abstract 1]Q48R) 


Color Vision 


1BH20T. Toming-Reintan, Y. (Railway Medico- 
Sanitation Service, Tallin, USSR)  Funktsional'naia 
ustoíchivost' khromaticheskogo zreniia pri utom- 
lenii. [Functional stability of chromatic vision in 
fatigue.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1960, 46, 1320-1324.— 
In a study in which 40 workmen served as Ss, it was 
determined that "degree of functional stability of 
chromatic vision" is an index of "degree of fatigue 
of the visual analyzer in the course of work." Thus, 
in the yellow-red region "the temporal threshold for 
disturbance of color-discrimination" drops on the 
average by 40% after 12 hours work.—I. D. London. 

1BHASC. Collins, William E., Casola, Alfred S., 
& Zegers, Richard T. (Fordham U.) The per- 
formance of color-blind subjects on the Color 
Aptitude Test. J. gen. Psychol., 1961, 64, 245-250. 
—26 male Ss aged 11-15 years and 7 Ss (4 males 
and 3 females) aged 50-59 years were screened with 
Hardy-Rand-Ritter Pseudoisochromatic Plates and 
classified as color deficient. These Ss were then 
tested by means of the Color Aptitude Test. АП Ss 
scored lower than normals, and there are indications 
that lower scores on the red series are made by 
protones while poorer performances on the green 
series are obtained by deutons—Author abstract. 


Visual Sensitivity 


IBI12B. Brown, R. H. Some methodological 
ip i 3 шеше visual thresholds for 
velocity. es. Lab. Rep., 1960, No. 5477. ii 
12 p.—R. T. Osborne. T E m 
. 1В116В. Brown, R. H. Analysis of visual sensi- 
tivity to differences in velocity. USN Res. Lab. 
Rep., 1960, No. 5478. ii, 16 p.—This report analyzes 
the data of extensive experimental literature. The 
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report concludes with an application of the constancy 
in velocity discrimination to tracking and other pre- 
dictive behavior.—R. T. Osborne. 

1BI17G. Grandjean, E, & Perret, E. (Swiss 
Federal Inst. Technology) Effects of pupil aper- 
ture and of the time of exposure on the fatigue 
induced variations of the flicker fusion frequency. 
Ergonomics, 1961, 4, 17-23.—'" Changes in Flicker 
Fusion Frequency (CFF) following performance of 
a mental task were measured on seven subjects using 
both an artificial pupil and normal vision, in order 
to see if these changes are due to modification of the 
pupil aperture following mental fatigue. Variations 
of CFF following a mental task were also studied in 
relation to the duration of the measures needed to 
establish CFF. Thirdly, the influence of an interrup- 
tion of the intermittent light between two measures 
of CFF was examined.” (23 ref.) —B. T. Jensen. 

1BI25C. Clausen, J., & Vanderbilt, Christa. 
(The Training School Vineland, N. J.) Effect of 
differential light adaptation of the two eyes on the 
phosphene threshold. /. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1958, 51, 525-527.— This study is essentially a repiti- 
tion of a previous investigation by Achelis and Mer- 
kulow who found the phosphene threshold altered 
when the 2 eyes were adapted to differential illumina- 
tion. The results "indicate that the light or dark 
adaptation of one eye does not affect the phosphene 
threshold of the other eye." Achelis' and Merkulow's 
findings are attributed to artifacts and their postula- 
tion of a cortical determinant of the phosphene 
threshold is rejected as unnecessary.—E. Y. Beeman. 


1BI25G. Glezer, V. D. (Pavlov Inst. Physiology, 
Leningrad, USSR)  Funktsional'nye edinitsy fo- 
vealnogo zreniia. [Functional units of foveal 
vision.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1960, 46, 1325-1335.— 
The functional structure of the foveal portion of the 
visual system was studied. Its basic functional unit 
is held to be the "zone of full summation" which can 
be equated with the “cone receptor field.” The vari- 
ous properties of the functional units of foveal vision 
are explored quantitatively.—/. D. London. 

1BI33M. Mote, F. A., Grant, D. A., & Hoffman, 
G. K. (U. Wisconsin) The effect of brief flashes 
of light upon peripheral dark adaption. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1961, 64, 233-244.—For 2 Ss dark adapta- 
tion curves were obtained at each of the following 
intensities and durations of pre-exposure: 3160, 1580, 
790, 395, and 197.5 mL., and 2, 1, 0.5, 0.25, and 0.1 
sec. It was found that as intensity or duration or 
both were increased the initial threshold rose, the 
slope of the curve decreased, and time to attain final 
dark adaptation increased. The change in the initial 
threshold value and in the slope of the curves was 
greater following variations in intensity at constant 
duration than variations in duration at constant in- 
tensity. No evidence of cone adaptation was found. 
The times required to reach final dark adaptation 
were from about 5 to 15 minutes. For those values 
of intensity and duration fulfilling the I x t = C, the 
curves were nearly superimposable for the lower 
degrees of pre-exposure; for the 2 highest intensities 
ane 2 longest durations they were not—Author ab- 
Stract. 


1BI45C. Cohen, R. L. Velocity perception: 


Centrally or retinally organized? Scand. J. Psy- 
? . J. y 
chol., 1961, 2, 45-48.—5 subjects were asked to esti- 
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mate (a) the relative and (b) the absolute velocities 
of 2 spots moving in a simple harmonic motion, 180° 
out of phase under 2 experimental conditions: (1) 
both spots projected on to both retinas, and (2) 1 
spot projected on to 1 retina and 2nd on to the other. 
The results were precisely the same under both con- 
ditions. This was taken as indicating that (a) the 
organization of velocity perception is central rather 
than retinal, and (b) the effect of interference caused 
by 1 spot when trying to estimate the velocity of the 
other (the signal) is not lessened when the interfer- 
ence is fed into the eye other than the 2 receiving the 
signal spot.—Journal abstract. 


1BI52G. Glezer, V. D., Mangushev, R. G., & 
Atlavin, A. B. (Pavlov Inst. Physiology, Lenin- 
grad, USSR) О roli nervnogo faktora v temnovoi 
adaptatsii. [On the role of the nerve factor in dark 
adaptation.] Biofizika, 1960, 5, 152-157.—Data are 
presented to show that the "nerve factor in dark 
adaptation is connected with changes in magnitude 
of not only the cone, but the rod fields." Besides 
adaptational changes in photic sensitivity connected 
with changes in the quantum threshold, there are 
changes in sensitivity brought about by changes in 
spatial summation.—/. D. London. 


1BI58I. IArbus, A. L. (Inst. Biological Physics, 
Moscow, USSR) О  vospriiatii izobrazhenii 
peremennoi iarkosti, nepodvizhnykh otnositel’no 
setchatki glaza. [On the perception of images of 
alternating brightness, motionless with respect to the 
retina of the eye.] Biofizika, 1960, 5, 158-161.— 
Within a test field fixed relative to the retina, after 
several seconds all visible differences disappear. An 
attempt is made to determine those minimal changes 
of light which allow the S to discern differences in 
such a test field.—/. D. London. 


1BI72G. Gyurzhian, A. A. Моууе danniye o 
fiziologii sveto- i tsvetochuvstvitelnosti glaza, 
poluchennye v opytakh s deistviem santonina. 
[New data on the physiology of light and color 
sensitivity of the eye, obtained in experiments in- 
volving the action of santonin.] Dokl. Akad. Nauk 
SSSR, 1961, 137, 472-475.—The purpose of the ex- 
periment was to study the influence of santonin on 
threshold sensitivity to light and color. Thresholds 
of light and color were determined during the course 
of dark adaptation and after a white or monochro- 
matic light adaptation. Sensitivity to white light did 
not change after application of santonin. Color 
sensitivity is increased after application of santonin 
both in the periphery and in the fovea, and more for 
the short wavelengths than for the long. —H. Pick. 


1BI85K. Krol’, T. M. (Ukhtomskii Physiological 
Inst, Leningrad, USSR) Zavisimost’ absoliutnogo 
svetovogo poroga ot gradienta stimula, dliash- 
chegosia men’she “poleznogo” vremeni. [Absolute 
visual threshold as a function of gradient of stimu- 
lus, which is of duration less than “effective” time.] 
Biofizika, 1960, 5, 685-690.—While in recent years 
considerable research has been undertaken on the 
electroretinogram as a function of speed of growing 
intensity of a stimulus, very little has been under- 
taken on magnitude of absolute visual threshold as a 
function of stimulus gradient. The author reports on 
his findings when the duration of the stimulus is 
less than “effective time."—I. D. London. 
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1BI91M. Makarov, P. O., & Krol’, T. M. (Len- 
ingrad State U., USSR)  Znachenie faktorov in- 
tensivnosti, dlitel'nosti i prostranstva (khrono- 
top) v opredelenii vozbudimosti zritel'nogo ana- 
lizatora cheloveka. [Significance of the factors of 
intensity, duration, and area (chronotope) in de- 
termining excitability of the visual analyzer in man.] 
Biofizika, 1960, 5, 691—696.—The relationships be- 
tween intensity and duration and between energy and 
duration of threshold photic stimuli of various angu- 
lar dimensions were studied in 2 Ss. It was found 
that the relationship between intensity and duration 
of photic stimulation does not remain constant with 
change of stimulus area: the less the angular dimen- 
sions of the test object, the steeper are the changes 
of threshold of time with variation of stimulus in- 
tensity. Data on the relationship of energy of thresh- 
old stimuli and their duration diverge from those 
reported elsewhere. This divergence is attributed 
to the use of test objects of different angular dimen- 
sions.—I. D. London. 


(Also see Abstracts 1BB18R, 1BC67M, 1CD21A, 
1CHO09C, 1D104K, 1DK28C, 1DK89B) 


Eye Movements 


1BJ62G. Gurevich, B. KH. (Pavlov Inst. Physi- 
ology, Leningrad, USSR)  Uslovnye refleksy fik- 
satsii i nekotorye voprosy kibernetiki dvizhenif 
glaz u cheloveka. [Conditioned reflexes of fixation 
and several problems in the cybernetics of ocular 
movements in man.] Biofizika, 1960, 5, 162-169.— 
Utilizing conditioned fixational reflexes as an ex- 
ample, the author argues his belief that the Pavlovian 
theory of conditioning has a real contribution to 
make in "physiological cybernetics" and in the con- 
struction of models of brain functioning.—J. D. 
London. 


(Also see Abstracts 1BC93I, 181581) 


CHEMICAL SENSES 
(Also see Abstract 1DI71I) 


SoMESTHESIS 


1BL45H. Hawkes, Glenn R. (U. Virginia) Cu- 
taneous discrimination of electrical intensity. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1961, 74, 45-53.—"The values of 
AI/I were measured for stimulation of the finger- 
tip by alternating current at various combinations 
of stimulus-frequencies and stand intensities. . . . 
Frequency of stimulation had no significant effect. 
Increases in standard intensity significantly reduced 
the size of AI/I. The results indicate that stimula- 
tion of the skin by an alternating current may act 
directly on cutaneous nerves, as well as on the cu- 
taneous receptors.” —R. H. Waters. 

1BL49M. Magee, Kenneth R., Schneider, Stan- 
ley, & Rosenzweig, Norman. (U. Michigan) Con- 
genital indifference to pain. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1961, 132, 249-259.—3 cases of congenital indiffer- 
ence to pain are analyzed and discussed. The 3 
males (aged 56, 42, and 67, respectively) showed no 
subsidence of indifference to pain since childhood. All 
showed normal nerve endings in the skin, no psycho- 
pathology, and were either at the bright, normal, or 
superior IQ level. Similar background and person- 
ality factors were observed. However, it is con- 
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cluded that "the etiology of congenital indifference 
to pain is unknown."—N. H. Pronko. 


1BL49U. Uttal, William R. (Ohio State U.) 
Cutaneous sensitivity to electrical pulse stimuli. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol, 1958, 51, 549-554.—The 
skin of the forearm was stimulated with pulse elec- 
trical stimuli and the thresholds determined by the 
ascending method of limits. The data showed, on 
the basis of a Fourier analysis and "correction for 
impedance changes as a function of frequency com- 
ponents . . . an approach to an Intensity-Duration 
Reciprocity Law within the interval 30 msec. to 1 
msec. with a particularly close fit below .3 msec., the 
reported chronaxie.” It was also shown that “the 
dynamics of the electrical threshold were closely 
associated with the disappearance of touch sensi- 
tivity under anoxic conditions. . . . The change in 
threshold also showed an early hypersensitivity which 
has been shown to be characteristic of A fibers. 
These data, coupled with other information concern- 
ing the absence of anesthesia of the electrical sense 
by cocaine or ethyl chloride treatment, indicate that 
the loci of stimulation are large A fibers.” (16 ref.) 
—E. Y. Beeman. 


1BL77H. Halnan, C. R. E, & Wright, Gordon 
H. (Cambridge U.) Tactile localization. Brain, 
1960, 83, 677-700.—Localization of single touch 
stimuli on the proximal phalanges of fingers and toes 
was tested under several conditions: with and with- 
out vision, with and without active motion of the 
stimulated digit, etc. Errors were rare for thumb, 
index, and 5th finger, and frequent for 2nd, 3rd, and 
4th toes. Levels of performance and the nature of 
mistakes are discussed in detal. (36-item bibliogr.) 
—M. L. Simmel. 


(Also see Abstracts 1BN41V, 1DC22G, 1DI01V) 


HEARING 


1BMO8T. Tonndorf, Juergen. (U. Hospitals, 
Towa City) Beats in cochlear models. J. Acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 608-619.—The effects of beats 
upon cochlear fluid motion and the traveling wave 
pattern were studied in cochlear models. "In terms 
of cochlear fluid motion, it [the model] is able to re- 
solve complex Lissajous by a spatial filter action 
along the partition into simple Lissajous. Any 
deviation from steady Lissajous, which ordinarily 
results from primaries in relation of integral num- 
bers, produces beats. Thus beats of imperfect unison 
as well as of mistuned consonances have essentially 
the same cause: a cyclic phase change between the 
two primaries.” (18 ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. 


1BM20G. Gol'dburt, S. N. (Ukhtomskif Physi- 
ological Inst., Leningrad, USSR)  Adekvatometriia 
bystrotekushchei slukhovoi adaptatsii (o maski- 
rovke kratkikh sinusoidalnykh tonov dlinnymi 
sinusoidal’nymi tonami). [Adequatometry of 
rapidly occurring auditory adaptation (on the mask- 
ing of short sinusoidal tones by long sinusoidal 
tones) .] Biofizika, 1960, 5, 420-429.—Experimental 
data, in agreement with P. O. Makarov’s "theory of 
adequate selective excitability,” lead one to surmise 
the closeness of masking and rapid auditory adapta- 
tion to the decrease of excitability that occurs in the 
active state, that is, the "refractory period of the 
interval between functional shifts."—/. D. London. 
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1BM82J. Jeffress, L. A., & Taylor, К. W. (U. 
Texas) Lateralization vs. localization. J. Acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 482-483.— The accuracy with 
which 10 Ss could assign an azimuth position to a 
sound coming to them over earphones was studied. 
The Ss did about as well initially as Stevens and 
Newman's Ss did with an external source, and 
showed a small amount of improvement with prac- 
tice.—4. M. Small, Jr. 

1BM85L. Lawrence, Merle. (U. Michigan) 
Hearing. Annu, Rev. Physiol., 1961, 23, 485-500.— 
A review of the literature organized under the topics 
of: The Middle Ear, Anatomy, Cochlear Mechanics, 
Physiological Correlates of Audiometric Measures, 
and Other Areas. (118 ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. 


(Also see Abstracts 1BC67M, 1DB37M, 1DH26A, 
1DI01V, 1DI12G, 1HA07L, 1JD37J) 


Measurement 


1BN02G. Garner, W. R. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
On the lambda loudness function, masking, and 
the loudness of multicomponent tones. J. Acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 602-607.—A computational 
procedure is presented for determining the loudness 
of multicomponent tones. The procedure uses the 
lambda loudness function and has just 2 basic as- 
sumptions: (a) loudness of components adds as the 
sum of their squares, and (b) the effect of masking 
is to subtract a constant amount of loudness. With 
these 2 assumptions, the loudness data of Fletcher 
and Munson for multicomponent tones are predicted, 
using the lambda function and the masking data of 
Wegel and Lane for the necessary predictive terms. 
This procedure gives better accuracy than the origi- 
nal calculational scheme of Fletcher and Munson, 
even though no constants are determined from the 
data. In fact the 3 sets of data (loudness scaling, 
masking, and multicomponent loudness) can be used 
such that any 2 will correctly predict the 3rd. It 
seems possible that the lambda function may provide 
better integration of auditory data than other loud- 
ness function—Author abstract. 

1BNO03S. Scharf, B. (Northeastern U.) Loud- 
ness summation under masking. J. Acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1961, 33, 503-511.—The loudness of 4-tone 
complexes centered at 250, 2000, and 4000 cps was 
measured for 14 Ss as a function of the over-all 
spacing, AF, of the components, both in the quiet 
and against various levels of a uniform noise masker. 
When the masker was held at a constant level, the 
loudness of the complex increased more with AF at 
moderate sensation levels—between about 30 and 60 
Ib.—than at either higher or lower levels. Near the 
masked as well as the absolute threshold, the loud- 
ness decreased as AF was increased beyond the 
critical bandwidth. Only when AF was less than a 
critical band was loudness independent of AF and 
was the amount of loudness summation invariant 
with level.—4. M. Small, Jr. 

_ IBNO6C. Close, Perry, & Ireland, С. Altera- 
tions in the pure tone threshold following changes 
in both absolute and differential pressures upon 
the ear. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1960, 
Proj. No. MR 005.13-1002, Sub. 13, No. 1. 6 p.— 
The effect of variations in differential and absolute 
ear pressures upon the pure tone threshold of hear- 
ing was investigated for human Ss at sea level and at 
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30,000 feet simulated altitude by means of a device 
capable of producing positive and megative differ- 
ential pressures across the eardrum. Reduced ab- 
solute pressure in conjunction with the application of 
higher and lower differential pressures to the ex- 
ternal ear altered the pure tone threshold of hearing. 
In general, the threshold was raised with increase in 
pressure change. The effect varied with the fre- 
quency of the tone.—L. Shatin. 

1BNOGF. Fletcher, John L. (USA Medical Re- 
search Lab, Fort Knox, Ky.) TTS following pro- 
longed exposure to acoustic reflex eliciting stimuli. 
USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1961, No. 473. ii, 6 p.— 
A study was made to determine whether acoustic re- 
flex activity could be maintained for relatively long 
periods of time. By measuring the temporary thresh- 
old shift (TTS) immediately following 12.5 minutes 
of test stimulation and comparing it with a control 
condition, it was found that reflex activity was not 
prolonged and that the ear sustained a loss despite 
the reflex action. The fatiguing stimulus was white 
noise at 120 db. SPL while the reflex eliciting stimu- 
lus was a tone of 700 cps or 3000 cps at a sensation 
level of 100 db. "Various conditions of alternating 
and continuous presentation of the reflex eliciting 
tones were employed.—G. H. Mowbray. 

1BN12W. Ward, W. D. (Research Center, Sub- 
committee on Noise, Los Angeles, Calif.) Nonin- 
teraction of temporary threshold shifts. J. Acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 512-513.—With 14 Ss a 1-hr. 
exposure to a high-frequency noise (2400-4800 cps 
at 100-db. SPL) was preceded or followed by a 1-hr. 
exposure to a low-frequency noise (600-1200 cps at 
110-db. SPL). Although both noises produced con- 
siderable temporary threshold shifts at frequencies 
just above the corresponding noise frequency, neither 
had any effect on the growth or recovery of shifts 
produced by the other. It is concluded that the 
course of the fatigue process at one area of the 
basilar membrane is relatively independent of condi- 
tions existing at other areas.—4. М. Small, Jr. 


1BN20C. Chistovich, L. A., & Ivanova, V. A. 
(Pavlov Inst. Physiology, Leningrad, USSR) 
Kriticheskoe vremia opredeleniia gromkosti zvuka. 
[Critical time for determination of loudness of 
sound.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1960, 46, 20-25.—In a 
study on determination of loudness of the Ist of a 
pair of short auditory stimuli of markedly different 
intensities as a function of the temporal interval be- 
tween them, it was found that the threshold of de- 
termination (75% correct responses) corresponds to 
an interval of 150 msec. An apparent increase in the 
loudness of the 1st stimulus appears under the in- 
fluence of a subsequent intense stimulus. The effect 
increases with diminution of the interval between 
presentation of stimuli. The data obtained run 
counter to the dominant theory of afteraction (“те- 
sidual sensation"), but may be predicted on the hy- 
pothesis of “discrete perception." —I. D. London. 


IBN41V. von Békésy, G. (Harvard U.) Pitch 
sensation and its relation to the periodicity of the 
stimulus: Hearing and skin vibrations. J. Acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 341-348.—Since a phenomenon 
described by Seebeck 100 years ago seems to provide 
the best demonstration of periodicity perception in 
hearing, an analogous phenomenon on the skin has 
been investigated for both mechanical and elegt# 
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stimulation. The skin too showed the Seebeck phe- 
nomenon. But it became obvious that on the skin 
it is possible to change the periodicity without alter- 
ing the “pitch sensation” or to change the pitch sensa- 
tion without having modified the periodicity. The 
pitch sensation for complex sounds and complex 
vibrations is probably not a simple process.—4. M. 
Small, Jr. 


1BN570. Odenthal, D. W. (U. Leiden, Nether- 
lands) Simultaneous dichotic frequency discrimi- 
nation. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 357-358.— 
Below 1000 cps, an approximately constant frequency 
difference (11-14 cps) is needed to obtain a just 
noticeable interaural difference in pitch; between 
1000 and 1500 cps the limen rapidly increases. At 
1500 cps, it amounts to 60-75 срѕ.—4. M. Small, Jr. 


1BN71C. Chistovich, L. A. (Pavlov Inst. Physi- 
ology, Leningrad, USSR)  Vospriiatie zvukovoi 
posledovateľnosti. [Perception of auditory se- 
quence.] Biofizika, 1960, 5, 671-676.—The author 
presents data on perception of sounds delivered in 
succession. Among the phases of the problem inves- 
tigated are “perception of an auditory sequence as 
one or two signals” and “discrimination of the fre- 
quencies of tonal signals entering into an auditory 
sequence.” —I. D. London. 


1BN790. Ovchinnikova, O. V. (U. Moscow, 
USSR) Analiz sistemnogo stroyenia vospriyatia : 
Soobshchenie IX. Opyt zameshchenia motornogo 
zvena v sisteme zvukovysotnogo slukha. [Analy- 
sis of the systemic structure of perception: Com- 
munication IX. Attempt to replace the motor link 
in the system of pitch perception] Dokl. Akad. 
Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1960, No. 3, 79-85.—It was 
already established that in pitch perception the pro- 
prioceptive stimulations of the vocal apparatus play 
an important role. Is it possible to form an associa- 
tion between the perception of pitch and, for instance, 
the tonus of the hand muscles? This study gives an 
affirmative answer to the question showing the possi- 
bility of training Ss to react to pitch with an audi- 
tory-manual response.—4. Cuk. 


1BN84G. Greenwood, D. D. (Harvard U.) 
Auditory masking and the critical band. J. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 484—502.—Masked 
audiograms (MAs) were studied as a function of the 
bandwidth, level, and frequency of a noise masker. 
М Аз were also determined when a movable, narrow, 
rectangular band of noise was used as signal in the 
presence of 1 or more tone maskers. When MAs 
were studied as a function of level, discontinuous 
changes in their height and shape occurred when the 
masker reached a certain "transition" level. If noise 
maskers of subcritical or critical width were used, 
the growth of masking with level contained a dis- 
continuity at a masker level of 50 db. SL, An abrupt 
change in the shape of the MAs occurred at the same 
level. The change of shape when a tone was the 
masker consisted of the appearance of a "notch" 1 
critical bandwidth above the frequency of the masker. 
(26 ref.) —A. M. Small, Jr. 


(Also see Abstract 1FF26R) 


Speech Perception 


1BO42T. Treisman, Anne M. (Oxford U.) 
Sontextual cues in selective listening. Quart. J. 
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exp. Psychol, 1960, 12, 242-248.—"T'wo messages 
were presented dichotically and subjects were asked 
to ‘shadow’ whatever they heard on one ear. Some- 
where in the middle the two passages were switched 
to the opposite ears. Subjects occasionally repeated 
one or two words, at the break, from the wrong ear, 
but never transferred to it for longer than this. The 
higher the transition probabilities in the passage the 
more likely they were to do this."—4M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


1BO58S. Smith, J. E. K, & Klem, L. (Massa- 
chusetts Inst. Technology) Vowel recognition 
using a multiple discriminant function. J. Acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 358.—21 speakers produced 215 
single vowel words, exemplifying 10 different vowels. 
The linear discriminant function correctly labeled 
87% of the utterances; the quadratic discriminant 
function correctly labeled 94%. These detections 
were achieved without use of duration information 
and without explicit use of formant information— 
A. M. Small, Jr. 


1BO65K. Klumpp, R. G., & Webster, J. C. 
(USN Electronics Lab., San Diego) Intelligibility 
of time-compressed speech. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1961, 33, 265—267.—By speeding up the playback of 
a tape recorder, it was found that numbers and simple 
phrases can tolerate a time compression of 0.67 with- 
out serious losses in intelligibility, and PB words 
lose only 10% in intelligibility with a time compres- 
sion of 0.75.—A. M. Small, Jr. 


(Also see Abstracts 1DC26G, 1GH14C, 1GH19L, 
1KES56H, 1LO77C) 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY 


1BPOIF. Forwald, Н. (Вох 4611, Ludvika, 
Sweden) A PK experiment with die faces as 
targets. J. Parapsychol., 1961, 25, 1-12.—Following 
up experiments in which the writer, as S, used РК 
or direct mental action to influence the placement of 
rolling cubes, he made tests of his ability to influence 
the face appearing uppermost on dice thrown by hand. 
In separate series dice of 2 different sizes were 
thrown onto a smooth or a rough surface, and each 
face was used as the target equally often. The over- 
all results were statistically highly significant in the 
direction of the S’s intentions. There was a favor- 
ing of the 1 face which appeared to be due to a 
psychological preference. The small dice on the 
hard surface showed the most physical action and 
priced the most significant PK results—J. б. 

тай. 


1BP13S. Scriven, M., Broad, C. D., Pratt, J. G., 
& Burt, C. (U. Indiana) Physicality and psi: A 
symposium and forum discussion. J. Parapsychol., 
1961, 25, 13-31.— The 4 contributors discuss the rela- 
tion between the findings of parapsychology and 
physics and consider the bearings of psi phenomena 
upon the mind-body problem and questions of man's 
freedom, morality, and his traditional belief about 
his postmortem existence.—J. G. Pratt. 


1BP32R. Rao, К. R. (Andhra U., Waltair, India) 
Consideration of some theories in parapsychology. 
J. Parapsychol., 1961, 25, 32-54—The writer de- 
Scribes the theoretical writings dealing with para- 
psychology by H. H. Price, C. D. Broad, W. Car- 
ington, G. N. M. Tyrrell, J. Ehrenwald, R. Н. 
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Thouless and B. P. Wiesner, J. B. Rhine, and A. 
Flew. He discusses these separate theories in rela- 
tion to one another and offers his own views on the 
question of the relation between the data of para- 
psychology and physics.—J. G. Pratt. 

1BP39M. Murphy, Gardner, & Ballou, Robert 
О. (Eds) (Menninger Found. Topeka, Kan.) 
William James on psychical research. New York: 
Viking, 1960. viii, 339 p. $6.00.—]ames' writings 
on psychical phenomena are presented under the fol- 
lowing headings: “Early Impressions”; “General 
Statements"; “Clairvoyance, Levitation, and ‘the 
Astral Body’”; “William James and Mrs. Piper”; 
“William James and Frederic Meyers"; "Religion 
and the Problems of the Soul and Immortality” ; and 
“The Last Report.” In the last, originally published 
shortly before his death, James wrote that “there is 
a continuum of cosmic consciousness, against which 
our individuality builds but accidental fences, and 
into which our several minds plunge as into a 
mother-sea or reservoir.” An introduction and essay 
in retrospect are contributed by Gardner Murphy.— 
P. Swartz. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


1CA08M. McKenzie, Richard E, Hartman, 
Bryce, & Graveline, Duane E. Ап exploratory 
study of sleep characteristics in a hypodynamic 
environment. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1960, 
No. 60-68. 8 p.—4-hour sleep periods on 7 succes- 
sive days were scored in 5-minute blocks on 1 S 
during immersion in a tank of water. EEG records 
were used as the criterion for sleep. 3 changes in 
sleep characteristics were seen: “(а) a reduction in 
the total amount; (b) a constriction in the range of 
sleep states; (c) a progressive improvement in the 
stability of sleep states." The most characteristic 
sleep state during immersion is one which falls be- 
tween drowsiness and light sleep.—M. C. Payne, Jr. 


1CA49C. Cabeza Quiroga, Miguel Ángel. Ob- 
servaciones fisiológicas sobre la conducta humana 
en dotaciones polares aisladas. [Physiological ob- 
servations of human behavior in isolated groups in 
the Polar area.] Acta neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1960, 
6, 349-363.—A group of 16 men stationed in the 
Argentine Antartic sector were studied for be- 
havioral effects of environmental conditions. Irri- 
tability was aggravated by blizzards, Polar night, 
and the impossibility of movement in the tents. 
Later in the year, indifference was dominant. The 
reactions are interpreted in terms of cortical exhaus- 
tion. Dangers from patrol activity occasioned a 
variety of fear reactions; 1 schizophrenic breakdown 
is reported. (50 ref.) —W. W. Meissner. 


1CA63M. Muecher, Hans, & Ungeheuer, Hans. 
(Psychiatrische Klinik Medizinischen Akademie 
Duesseldorf) Meteorological influence on reac- 
tion time, flicker fusion frequency, job accidents, 
and use of medical treatment. Percept. mot. Skills, 
1961, 12, 163-168.—A. significant relationship be- 
tween reaction time, CFF, job accidents, and visits 
to a plant dispensary and 6 qualitatively discriminable 
weather phases were obtained for large groups of Ss. 
The significance of weather classification for bio- 
meterological research is discussed—W. B. Essman. 


(Also see Abstracts 1AI35A, 1AI85A, 1DK45C) 
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Steep & FATIGUE 


1CB41M. Mateev, D., & Georgiev, V. (Ad- 
vanced Inst. Physical Culture, Sophia, Bulgaria) 
О sviazi mezhdu utomleniem i tipom vysshei 
nervnoi deiatel'nosti po dannym ergograficheskikh 
issledovanii. [On the connection between fatigue 
and type of higher nervous activity based on the data 
of erogographic research.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1961, 
46, 141-147.—In a study utilizing 30 young adult Ss, 
it was shown that tracings, obtained by means of a 
Mosso ergograph, are specific for each S, individual 
characteristics being recorded with great regularity. 
Since the ergogram reflects graphically the manner 
in which the transition between the excitatory and 
inhibitory processes is effected during exercises, in- 
dividual characteristics appear in the graphic record- 
ing of this transition and are shown to depend on the 
type of nervous system exhibited. Сопсех ergo- 
grams are found to be characteristic of strong types 
of nervous system (sanguine, choleric, phlegmatic) ; 
concave ergograms of the inhibitory type. The ergo- 
graphic method of Mosso may, accordingly, be ap- 
plied to research on types of nervous systems in man. 
—I. D. London. 

1CB85R. Rich, George Q., III. (U. California, 
Berkeley) Muscular fatigue curves of boys and 
girls. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth. Educ. Recr., 
1960, 31, 485-498.—Exponential fatigue curves for 
dynamic work of the forearm muscles were obtained 
from 200 boys and girls ranging from 8 through 17 
years of age. The fatigue parameters analyzed in 
relation to initial strength were fatigable strength, 
steady-state equilibrium strength, and relative rate of 
strength loss per contraction. Older children were 
stronger and exhibited greater fatigue. When their 
strength loss and steady-state levels were considered 
in relation to their initial strength capacity, there 
were no age differences in fatigability, and sex dif- 
ferences were either absent or very small. At age 8, 
boys and girls had equal rates of strength loss per 
muscle contraction. Older boys, since they exerted 
more strength initially, tended to reach the fatigue 
level more rapidly than younger children. Older 
girls reached their fatigue level more slowly.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 


(Also see Abstracts 1BH20T, 1Е1341) 


MOTIVATION & EMOTION 


1CC21P. Popov, A. K. (Moscow State U. 
USSR) О sootnoshenii nepriiatnykh oshchu- 
shchenii s orientirovochnymi i oboronitel’nymi re- 
aktsiiami. [On the relationship between unpleasant 
sensations and the orienting and defensive reactions.] 
Уор. Psikhol., 1961, No. 1, 121-127.—Utilizing 24 
Ss it is shown that unpleasant sensations may be re- 
garded as the sensory component of the defensive 
response which, like the orienting response, is a part 
of the whole reaction of the organism to the 1st pres- 
entation of the stimulus.—/. D. London. 


1CC48Y. Young, Paul Thomas. (U. Illinois) 
Motivation and emotion: A survey of the de- 
terminants of human and animal activity. New 
York: Wiley, 1961. xxiv, 648 p. $1075.—"This 
book is intended for use as a college text in advanced 
courses on motivation and the affective processes 
... intended for students who have had introductory 
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courses in psychology and who also possess some 
background in physiology and general biology." The 
material is organized into chapters on “Forms and 
Determinants of Activity"; “Instinctive Behavior and 
Drive"; “Homeostasis, Need, and Behavior"; “Af- 
fective Arousal and Activation"; “Incentive Mo- 
tivation”; “Direction and Regulation"; “Cognition 
and Motivation’; “Nature and Bodily Mechanisms 
of Emotion"; “Development of Motives and Emo- 
tions”; “Social and Personal Determinants”; “Dy- 
namics of Emotional Behavior’; and general conclu- 
sions.—E. Y. Beeman. 


1CC70P. Plutchik, Robert. (Hofstra Coll.) 
Studies of emotion in the light of a new theory. 
Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 170.—Based on the author’s 
Multifactor-analytic Theory of Emotion the semantic 
differential was used to sample eight “primary di- 
mensions of emotion” at different levels of intensity. 
With an increased intensity of emotion there is an 
increase of extreme judgments of the scale, and in- 
tercorrelation between some scales suggests a 2-di- 
mensional surface—“pleasure-pain” and “active-pas- 
sive.” —W. B. Essman. 


1CC78M. Murao, Yoshinari. (Osaka City U.) 
The effects of abstinence from food and water 
upon psychological processes: A somato-psycho- 
logical study of prolonged complete starvation. 
Psychologia, 1960, 3, 178-187—Observations were 
made on a Buddhist priest who abstained completely 
from food and water for 9 days during religious 
ceremonies. There were marked changes in physical 
appearances and physiological functions. Skin sensi- 
tivity was increased and, during the 1st few days, 
visual acuity improved. Emotional instability and 
irritation were noted, but no changes in personality 
or intellect were detected.—E. Y. Beeman. 


1CC96H. Honkavaara, Sylvia. (Brandeis U.) 
The psychology of expression. Brit. J. Psychol. 
monogr. Suppl., 1961, No. 33. 96 p.—Humans differ 
in their attained developmental levels, Experimental 
studies with children suggest that the developmental 
sequence in perception involves the following dimen- 
sions, ranging from the most primitive to the highly 
developed sensitivity of the educated person: dy- 
namic-affective, mater-of-fact, physiognomic, and in- 
ter-sensory. Тһе earlier dimensions do not dis- 
appear as new ones emerge, and the process of 
differentiation continues to take place along each 
dimension. A compromise is suggested between theo- 
ries stressing learning in the recognition of expres- 
sion and those emphasizing instinctive functions, 
(31 fig., 114 ref.) —C. M. Franks. 


(Also see Abstract 1LO73K) 


PSYCHOMOTOR TASKS 


1CD00A. Adams, Jack A., & Webber, Carl E. 
(U. Illinois) The organization of component re- 
sponse error events in two-dimensional visual 
tracking. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 61, 200-212.—"An 
experiment was conducted to test the generality of 
the independence law which asserts that the time-on- 
target (TOT) response events of each component 
task of a multidimensional tracking task are statis- 
tically independent of one another. . . . The conse- 
quences of a Random Peak Model were assessed with 
a digital computer by the Monte Carlo method, and 
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enough correspondences were found between the 
model, the independence law, and error peaks to sug- 
gest the fruitfulness of this approach for future 
work."—J. Arbit. 


1CD03K. Kossov, B. B. О zavisimosti izmene- 
nii skrytykh periodov reaktsii ot tipologicheskogo 
sootnosheniya dvukh signal’nykh sistem. [De- 
pendence of the changes of the latent reaction times 
upon the typological relationship between the two 
signaling systems.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk 
RSFSR, 1960, No. 2, 103-107.—In a conditioning ex- 
periment 125 college students were trained to react to 
a visual stimulus (1st signaling order) and to verbal 
one (2nd signaling order), Then, they were called 
upon to react to a conflict situation to which some 
responded in terms of the first order, some in terms 
of the second order, and others presented a reaction 
balanced between the 2 orders. The balanced reac- 
tion was accompanied by an increase in the latent 
reaction time. A strong predominance of either 
order decreased the latent reaction time or left it 
unchanged.—A. Cuk. 


1Ср175. Slater-Hammel, A. T. (Indiana U.) 
Reliability, accuracy, and refractoriness of a 
transit reaction. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth. 
Phys. Educ. Recr., 1960, 31, 217-228.—2 experiments 
were conducted to obtain further information on 
transit reactions. Analysis of results revealed that: 


(a) Test-retest reliabilities were high enough (.95- 
.84) to suggest passable reliabilities for transit meas- 
ures, (b) the absolute error for performance with 
knowledge of results was significantly smaller than 
that for performance without knowledge of results, 
(c) performance with and without knowledge of re- 


sults was remarkably free of systematic biases, (d) 
the introduction of catch trials increased the absolute 
and constant errors, and (e) the estimated threshold 
refractory period was 166 msec.—Journal abstract. 


1CD21A. Aseyev, B. G. О vliyanii monotonnoi 
raboty na vremya prostoi dvigatel'noi reaktsii i 
labil'nost protsessa vozbuzhdenia у zritel'nom 
analizatore. [The effect of monotonous work on 
simple motor reaction time and the lability of the 
excitation process in the visual analyzer.] Dokl. 
Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1960, No. 3, 121-124.— 
A monotonous task not only decreases output and 
affects the quality of performance but also produces 
functional „changes in the nervous system. This 
study, carried out with 25 workers (15 forming the 
experimental group and 10 the control group), found 
such changes as revealed by a decreased reaction 
time and in a decreased CFF in the experimental 
group.—A. Cuk. 

1CD21M. Mohr, Dorothy R. The contributions 
of activity to skill learning. Res. Quart. Amer. 
Ass. Hlth. Phys. Educ. Recr., 1960, 31, 321-350.— 


A review of the literature, (218 ref.)—C. T. Mor- 
gan. 


1CD29S. Shurrager, P. S. (Illinois Inst. Tech- 
nology) А video-motor board. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1961, 74, 129-130.—Designed to permit measurement 
of dexterity involving gross arm movements.—R. H. 
Waters. 

1CD30T. Thrane, V. C. Sensory and prepara- 
tory factors in response latency: III. Preknowl- 
edge and regularity of stimuli as antecedent varia- 
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bles. Scand. J. Psychol., 1961, 2, 30-44.—"Interac- 
tion between stimulus and organismic determinants 
of simple reaction time under weak and strong audi- 
tory stimulation was studied with 24 Ss. Results 
indicate that without specific preknowledge of the 
stimulus variants presented, there is little or no cor- 
relation between sensory and nonsensory determi- 
nants of response latency, but that both speed and 
constancy of response are influenced by preknowl- 
edge, and to some extent by regularity of stimuli, in 
a manner and to a degree which depend on the ex- 
pected intensity, thus being consistent with the hy- 
pothesis of bipolar (positive and negative) com- 
pensatory interaction.—J ournal abstract. 

1CD31K. Klein, Sherwin J. (Naval Air Material 
Center Philadelphia, Pa.) Relation of muscle ac- 
tion potentials variously induced to breakdown of 
work in task-oriented subjects.  Percept. mot. 
Skills, 1961, 12, 131-141.—Different levels of muscle 
action potential (MAP) were induced for the same 
S by varying rate of a constant weight being lifted 
and the temperature of a thermal stimulus applied to 
the working hand. Breakdown of work was corre- 
lated with the concomitant MAP under 8 conditions 
showing that the relationship was in the same direc- 
tion regardless of how MAP was induced. Implica- 
tions for "freezing" in stressful situations are dis- 
cussed.—J]V. B. Essman. 

1CD36H. Hoffeld, Donald R., Seidenstein, Sid- 
ney, & Brogden, W. J. (U. Wisconsin) Pro- 
ficiency in finger-tracking as a function of number 
of fingers. Amer. J. Psychol, 1961, 75, 36-44.— 
The proficiency of 1-, 2-, 3-, and 4-finger tracking in 
terms of time-on-target was measured in 4 experi- 
ments with 180 Ss. “Measures of proficiency de- 
creased as complexity increased. . . . Relative pro- 
ficiency of the individual fingers varied as a function 
of the complexity of the task . . . the only consistent 
relation over all levels of complexity was the su- 
periority of the third finger." In 2-finger tracking, 
the little finger was most effective in decreasing the 
proficiency of the associated finger. The proficiency 
of the little finger decreased with an increase in the 
separation of the associated finger.—R. H. Waters. 


1CD41R. Reynolds, W. F., Blau, Burton I., & 
Hurlbut, Barbara. (Rutgers U.) Speed in simple 
tasks as a function of MAS score. Psychol. Rep., 
1961, 8, 341-344. —High MAS scorers performed con- 
sistently better in tasks involving addition problems 
and line drawing above or below letters. Confirma- 
tion of drive theory in these situations were made.— 
W. B. Essman. 

1С0445. Start, K. B. (U. Western Australia, 
Nedlands) Relationship between intelligence and 
the effect of mental practice on the performance 
of a motor skill. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth. Phys. 
Educ. Recr., 1960, 31, 644—649. —35 boys were given 
6 periods, each of 5 minutes duration, of mental prac- 
tice at the underarm basketball free throw. They 
were tested for accuracy of throwing before and 
after the mental practices. The significant gain ob- 
tained could not be related to the initial score or to 
the intelligence of the thrower.—Journal abstract. 

1CD48H. Henry, Franklin M., & Rogers, Don- 
ald E. (U. California) Increased response la- 
tency for complicated movements and a “memory 
drum" theory of neuromotor reaction. Res. Quart. 
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Amer. Ass. Hlth. Educ. Recr., 1960, 31, 448-458. 
—The theory proposes a nonconscious mechanism 
that uses stored information (motor memory) to 
channel existing nervous impulses from brain waves 
and general afferent stimuli into the appropriate 
neuromotor coordination centers, subcenters, and 
efferent nerves, thus causing the desired movement. 
A consequent hypothesis requires that the simple re- 
action time will become longer when the response 
movement is required to be of greater complexity. 
Data obtained on college men and women, and 12- 
and 8-year-old boys, are in agreement with the hy- 
pothesis. Replacing a very simple finger movement 
with an arm movement of moderate complexity slows 
the reaction by about 20%; additional complexity 
produces a further slowing of 7%. The speed of the 
arm movement is considerably faster in college men 
than in younger boys or in college women. The cor- 
relation between reaction time and speed of move- 
ment averages approximately zero. Individual dif- 
ferences in ability to make fast arm movements are 
about 70% specific to the particular movement being 
made: "general ability for arm speed" occurs only 
to the extent of 30%.—Journal abstract. 


1CD55A. Adams, Jack A. (U. Illinois) Human 
tracking behavior. Psychol. Bull., 1961, 58, 55-79. 
—" Apart from the complexities of closed-loop be- 
havior, which is somewhat more complicated than 
the open-loop situations used by most psychologists 
in their studies of human behavior, tracking behavior 
is beset with the added complications of mediating 
responses and stimuli which are important variables 
intervening between the display and the measured 
motor response. .. . We appear to be a long way 
from understanding these factors and, until we do, 
we are a long way from the beginnings of any kind 
of theory of tracking.” —W. J. Meyer. 


1CD56M. Mendryk, Stephen. (U. Alberta, Ed- 
monton, Canada) Reaction time, movement time, 
and task specificity relationships at ages 12, 22, 
and 48 years. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth. Phys. 
Educ. Recr., 1960, 31, 156-162.—Reaction time and 
movement time in 150 Ss divided into 3 age groups 
showed an average intercorrelation of only .127 for 
a short arm movement and .138 in a longer move- 
ment. The correlation was nonsignificant and un- 
related to age, although the absolute speeds of RT 
and MT were both approximately 12% faster in col- 
lege men age 22 than in 12 year old boys or 48 year 
old men. Individual differences exhibited 74% task 
specificity for short vs. long movement, compared 
with only 2695 general ability to move the arm 
quickly. There was also more task specificity than 
general quickness ability in speed of reaction—Jour- 
nal abstract. 


1CD59A. Arnhoff, Franklyn N. (Mental Health 
Research Unit, Syracuse, N. Y.) Adult age differ- 
ence in performance on a visual-spatial task of 
stimulus generalization. J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 
50, 259-265.—54 aged Ss and 60 young Ss were ex- 
amined on a task chosen because of its apparent lack 
of complexity, memory involvement, and relation to 
past experience. Data were analyzed on the basis of 
error performance and reaction time, as generaliza- 
tion is defined in terms of the number and position of 
errors. Response latency was found to be longer for 
the older Ss. Significantly less generalization was 
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found in the old Ss. А low, negative correlation 
between accuracy and reaction time was found for 
both groups with an apparent lack of age related- 
ness. (20 ref.) —M. Cynamon. 


1CD59H. Henry, Franklin M. (U. California, 
Berkeley) Influence of motor and sensory sets on 
reaction latency and speed of discrete movements. 
Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth. Phys. Educ. Recr., 
1960, 31, 459-468.—College men and women were 
tested as to reaction time and speed of an arm move- 
ment using both motor-oriented and stimulus-oriented 
set. The results confirmed a hypothesis based on 
neuromotor coordination theory that predicted slower 
movement and greater reaction latency when the 
motor set was used. However, the 20% of Ss who 
had a natural motor set tendency moved faster with 
an enforced motor set than with an enforced sensory 
set. The conditions of enforced set caused a moder- 
ate positive correlation between reaction and move- 
ment times. Women Ss reacted and moved slower 
than men, but were similarly influenced by the two 
enforced set conditions. Their natural set tendency 
was definitely stimulus-oriented, while men tended 
to have a neutral orientation.—Journal abstract. 


1CD60C. Clark, L. Verdelle. (Wayne State U.) 
Effect of mental practice on the development of a 
certain motor skill. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth. 
Phys. Educ. Recr., 1960, 31, 560-569.—The effect of 
mental practice was compared with that of physical 
practice in the development of a motor skill, the 
Pacific Coast 1-hand foul shot. 144 high school boys 
were equated into physical and mental practice groups 
on the basis of arm strength; intelligence; and var- 
sity, junior varsity, or novice experience. Mental 
practice was found to be nearly as effective as physi- 
cal practice under the conditions of the experiment.— 
Journal abstract. 

1CD60Z. Zimkin, N. V. O znachenii velichiny 
nagruzki, dlitel'nosti uprazhenii i intervalov me- 
zhdu zaniatiiami dlia éffektivnosti myshechnoi 
trenirovki. [On the importance of magnitude of re- 
quired exertion, tempo, duration of exercises, and 
intervals between physical activities for the effec- 
tiveness of muscular training.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 
1960, 46, 860-869.—The influence of required exer- 
tion, rate of movements, duration of exercises, and 
the intervals between them on the effectiveness of 
muscular training were studied with 60 men as Ss. 
It was found that in weight-lifting maximal effec- 
tiveness was obtained during the initial period of 
training separate muscular groups when the weight 
of the lifted load, the rate of lifting, and the dura- 
tion of exercise were not excessive and the intervals 
between weight lifting exercises were “long enough.” 
—J. D. London. 

1CD89K. Klimov, E. A. (Kazanskit О.) Neko- 
torye osobennosti motoriki v sviazi s tipotogi- 
cheskimi razlicheniami po podvizhnosti nervnykh 
protsessov. [Several properties of motoricity in 
connection with typological differences in mobility of 
nervous processes.] Vop. Psikhol., 1960, No. 3, 89- 
97.—On the basis of observations of general behavior 
and some laboratory tests of motor performance, 18 
students were divided into 2 groups: a "mobile" 
group and an "inert" group. These classifications 
correspond to sanguine and phlegmatic types, respec- 
tively. The Ss then went through a series of motor 
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tasks in which latency and the speed and acceleration 
characteristics of the movements were recorded. Re- 
sults indicate that under some conditions the average 
speed of the mobile and inert Ss is the same, but this 
average is achieved by different means. When the 
length of movement is sufficient, the "inert" Ss who 
start and end slowly achieve a higher maximum speed 
than the mobile Ss.—H. Pick. 


1CD90H. Harrison, John S.  (U. California, 
Berkeley) Psychological refractoriness and the 
latency time of two consecutive motor responses. 
Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth. Phys. Educ. Recr., 
1960, 31, 590-600.—When the response movements 
are as short and simple as possible, the time lag be- 
tween stimulus and response for one movement is 
shortened by introducing the stimulus for a 2nd 
movement during the latent period for the 1st (usu- 
ally about .22 sec.). Under these conditions the la- 
tent period of the 2nd movement is increased about 
25%. This does not seem to be caused by true psy- 
chological refractoriness, since ability to accept the 
2nd stimulus and respond to it is still present. A 
control experiment furnishes evidence that it is prob- 
ably a foreperiod-expectancy phenomenon. The 
length of the response latency of a simple single 
movement is increased about 40% if conditions are 
altered so that a 2nd stimulus requiring a 2nd move- 
ment is expected some time within % second after 
the 1st ‘stimulus. АП of these results are consistent 
with the recent memory drum theory of neuromotor 
response.—Journal abstract. 


1CD93M. Mowbray, б. H. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
Choice reaction times for skilled responses. Quart. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 12, 193-202.—“Two kinds of 


choice reaction time experiments are reported, both 
of which make use of a highly over-learned sensori- 


motor response. When a response is required for 
each stimulus presented, no increase in reaction time 
occurs as a function of the number of alternative 
stimuli available. . . . When a response is required 
for only one out of n possible stimuli, a slight but 
consistent increase in reaction time takes place with 
an increase in the number of alternatives.”—M. J. 
Wayner, Jr. 

1CD93R. Raab, David; Fehrer, Elizabeth, & 
Hershenson, Maurice. (Brooklyn Coll) Visual 
reaction time and the Broca-Sulzer phenomenon. 
J. exp. Psychol, 1961, 61, 193-199. — The Broca- 
Sulzer phenomenon refers to the fact that the phe- 
nomenal brightness of a stimulus can be diminished 
by the unchanged continuation of the stimulus itself. 
The reaction time of humans has been used to meas- 
ure this phenomenon. The present study shows that 
RT is unrelated to flash duration between 10 and 500 
msec. when durations presented in random order. 
Earlier results showing faster RT to 50-msec. flashes 
than to longer ones are attributable to attitudinal fac- 
tors due to blocks of trials—J. Arbit. 


(Also see Abstracts IBC79P, 1В116В, 1BN790 
1CL43E, 1FA07S, 1FC840, 1Е107В, 
1142], iLL13C) saree 


ATTENTION & SET 


ICEA1C. Colquhoun, W. P. (Medical Research 
Council, Cambridge, England) The effect of “un- 
wanted" signals on performance in a vigilance 
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task. Ergonomics, 1961, 4, 41-51.—"Performance 
in a task of visual vigilance in which both *wanted' 
and ‘unwanted’ signals occurred was observed in an 
experiment in which signal frequency and wanted 
signal probability . . . were varied independently." 
Increased probability that a signal would be a 
wanted one resulted in greater efficiency of detection; 
increased frequency of signal produced no significant 
change in efficiency. Other results are discussed.— 
B. T. Jensen. 


1CE85H. Heath, Douglas. (Haverford Coll.) 
Instructional sets as determinants of expectancy 
generalization. J. gen. Psychol., 1961, 64, 285-295. 
—The effect of immediate or distant reference group 
instructions on expectancy generalization was in- 
vestigated. Following the instructions, each S esti- 
mated the percentile score he expected to achieve on 
a vocabulary test. E then either positively or nega- 
tively reinforced S's expectancy by reporting falsi- 
fied scores. Next, each S estimated his score on a 
randomly presented set of 6 varied generalization 
tasks. The results were: (a) success and failure 
differentially affect expectancies, (b) the instruc- 
tions produced significantly different vocabularly ex- 
pectancies, (c) immediate group reference instruc- 
tions produced greater expectancy changes and flatter 
gradients. An instruction-induced artifact was hy- 
pothesized to account for some of the results—Au- 
thor abstract. 


1CE99P. Phares, E. Jerry. (Kansas State U.) 
Expectancy changes under conditions of relative 
massing and spacing. Psychol. Rep., 1961 8, 199- 
206.—3 groups of Ss were given 14 trials of a sym- 
bol substitution task, each having different spacing 
of trials. Expectancy changes were studied and ex- 
pectancy for success was more effective when trials 
were relatively massed. The results are explained 
in terms of the temporal arrangement of reinforce- 
ments and processes occurring during the intertrial 
interval.—I. B. Essman. 


(Also see Abstract 1BO42T) 


LEARNING 


1СЕ14]. Johnson, LaVerne C., Ulett, George 
А., Sines, Jacob O., & Stern, John A. Cortical 
activity and cognitive functioning. USAF Sch. 
Aviat. Med. Rep., 1960, No. 60-75. 14 р.—Тһе au- 
thors tested the hypothesis that disruption of the 
usual patterns of cortical activity has deleterious 
effects on cognitive functioning. Ss were divided 
into 2 groups according to whether or not their 
EEGs had shown activation during previous ex- 
posure to intermittent photic stimulation. Each S 
was evaluated during and in the absence of the photic 
stimulation on memory for stories, paired associate 
learning, digit span, serial 7s, and arithmetic prob- 
lems. Neither manifest anxiety nor degree of EEG 
disruption during photic stimulation was related to 
performance on the tasks studied. Marked individ- 
ual differences were found.—M. C. Payne, Jr. 

1СЕ17К. Kossov, B. B. О vliyanii polozhitel’- 
nogo 1 tormoznogo znachenia razdrazhitelei na 
sootnoshenie raboty dvukh signal’nykh sistem. 
[The effect of the positive and inhibitory value of 
stimuli on the mutual operation of the two signaling 
systems.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1960, 


EXPERIMENTAL 


No. 3, 117-120.—31 university students were admin- 
istered positive and inhibitory stimuli belonging to 
the 1st and 2nd signaling system. 1 group of Ss 
tended to react in terms of the signaling system, the 
other in terms of the positive or inhibitory stimulus. 
This was attributed to a greater or lesser degree of 
equilibrium among the stimulatory processes of the 
nervous system.—A. Cuk. 


1CF19F. Fischer, Gloria J., & Norton, James A. 
(VA Hosp., Marion, Ind.) A test of alternative 
hypotheses as to the nature of the serial learning 
curve. J. gen. Psychol., 1961, 64, 219-224.—A. sym- 
metric learning curve was predicted from Hullian 
theory and an asymmetric curve from an inhibition 
theory which gave greater weight to proactive than 
retroactive inhibition. A single trial serial anticipa- 
tion and a recognition method were used. A sig- 
nificant negative linear slope resulted from both 
methods, supporting the prediction of an asymmetric 
curve. The serial anticipation method yielded sig- 
nificant departure from linearity as well, but the 
recognition method did not. Lack of sensitivity of 
this part of the experiment was suggested as a possi- 
ble explanation.—E. Y. Beeman. 


1CF35S. Stake, Robert Earl (U. Nebraska) 
А 650 program for fitting Thurstone's hyperbolic 
learning curve. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1961, 21, 
135-137.—By iterative processing a least squares fit 
is approached in obtaining 11 parameters using 
'Thurstone's hyperbolic learning curve. Program 
decks may be obtained from Stake along with an 
operating manual.—W. Coleman. 


1CF41H. Hefferline, Ralph F., & Keenan, Brian. 
(Columbia U.) Amplitude-induction gradient of 
a small human operant in an escape-avoidance 
situation. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1961, 4, 41-43.— 
Cumulative records of 1 S are presented in detail 
during the operant conditioning and extinction of an 
electromyographically measured response too small 
to be seen. Emphasis in these curves is upon those 
responses which, because of their amplitude, were 
either too large or too small to qualify for reinforce- 
ment: the criterion for the amplitude of the response 
had an upper and lower limit.—J. Arbit. 


1CF47L. Lawson, Reed. (Ohio State U.) 
Learning and behavior. New York: Macmillan, 
1960. х, 447 p. $6.75.—The various kinds of situa- 
tions in which learning takes place are described, 
and an effort is made to show a relationship between 
these situations. While the empirical data of learn- 
ing is stressed and learning theory is not, a learning 
model of “stimulus-response-reinforcement” is used 
as an integrating concept.—R. B. Lockard. 


1CF57M. Maltzman, Irving; Eisman, Eugene, 
& Morrisett, Lloyd J. (U. California Los Angeles) 
Rational learning under manifest and induced 
anxiety. Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 357-366.—Threat 
and no threat of shock was used in a rational learn- 
ing problem with manifest and induced anxiety. 
Performance was not influenced by induced anxiety 
but different levels of manifest anxiety did exert an 
effect—_W. B. Essman. 


1CF65G. Gardner, Riley W., & Long, Robert I. 
(Menninger Found.) Cognitive controls as de- 
terminants of learning and remembering. Psycho- 
logia, 1960, 3, 165-171.—In support of the thesis that 
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complex cognitive behavior can be fully understood 
only when an understanding is gained of the in- 
dividual laws in learning and remembering as well 
as the general laws, recent studies done at the Men- 
ninger Foundation are summarized. Some aspects 
of individual differences being studied are: the se- 
lectivity of attention deployment, the field-articula- 
tion principle; the habitual extensiveness of scanning 
under free scanning conditions; and leveling-sharp- 
ening behaviors. A tendency toward extreme level- 
ing is suggested as a necessary but not sufficient 
condition for development of repression as a defense 
mechanism. (33 ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. 


1CF75Q. Quartermain, David, & Scott, T. H. 
( Victoria U., Wellington, New Zealand) Incidental 
learning in a simple task. Canad. J. Psychol., 1960, 
14, 175-182.— To investigate incidental learning adult 
Ss were asked to find a key hidden under one of 
many objects in a cubicle, and were then tested for 
recall and recognition of the objects. Those which 
might conceal a key were designated relevant (R), 
and others were designated less relevant (L) and ir- 
relevant (I). R objects were learned significantly 
better than L objects. Other Ss, who were asked 
only to wait in the cubicle for an equal period of 
time, revealed a different pattern of retention, Ап 
important determinant of what is incidentally learned 
is the relevance of environmental features to the goal 
that is directing the behavior.—R. S. Davidon. 


1CF87K. Kryazh, A. T. (U. Dnepropetrovsk) 
K voprosu o svyazi proizvol'nogo zapominania s 
neproizvolnym. [Problem of relationship between 
voluntary and involuntary learning.] Dokl. Akad. 
Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1960, No. 3, 87-89.—Partial 
report on a series of experiments conducted with the 
purpose of clarifying some of the conditions affecting 
voluntary and involuntary learning (studied by P. I. 
Zinchenko). 78 high school students served as Ss. 
It was brought out that learning is particularly 
productive when it combines both voluntary and in- 
voluntary elements. Educational implications of the 
findings were stressed.—4. Cuk. 


(Also see Abstracts 1AE23H, 1EI81R, 1КВ095) 


Conditioning 


1CG14G. Gidikov, A. A. (Research Military- 
Medical Inst. Sofia, Bulgaria) Korrigiruiushchie 
mekhanizmy pri nekotorykh dvigatel’nykh uslov- 
nykh reaktsiiakh cheloveka. [Correcting mecha- 
nisms of some conditioned motor reactions in man.] 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 814-820.—Em- 
ploying 8 Ss, a study was made of the role of signals 
in effecting exteroceptive feedback in motor reac- 
tions. It was found that these signals are of impor- 
tance in the formation of conditioned motor reactions. 
It was further found that they themselves become 
conditioned stimuli of correcting reflexes, owing to 
which each deviation from a goal is promptly cor- 
rected—J. D. London. 

1CG34H. Hartman, Thomas F., & Ross, Leon- 
ard E. (U. Wisconsin) Ап alternative criterion 
for the elimination of "voluntary" responses in 
eyelid conditioning. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 61, 334— 
338.—'"The results indicated that latency criteria 
were inappropriate under the experimental conditions 
of the present study due to the distribution of volun- 
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tary response latencies, but that a criterion involving 
the slope of closure (time derivative amplitude) was 
a satisfactory substitute. It was suggested that the 
principal factor producing the differences in the 
voluntary response latency distributions of the two 
studies was the presence or absence of a ready signal 
preceding each trial The present study did not 
employ such a warning signal."—J. Arbit. 


1CG41W. Wickens, Delos D., & Cochran, Sam- 
uel W. (Ohio State U.) Conditioned stimulus 
flash rate and efficiency of conditioning. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1960, 53, 341-345.—With shock as 
UCS and GSR as the response human Ss were con- 
ditioned to 1 of 4 light-flash rates and with 1 of 5 
CS-UCS intervals. These 2 variables significantly 
affected response magnitude; no interaction was pres- 
ent. Conditioning was best with a 30 cps flash; and 
poorest at 10 cps and 60 cps, the extreme values used. 
The amount of conditioning varied inversely with the 
CS-UCS interval over the range of 1000-4000 msec. 
*, , . the results could be accounted for by reference 
to the presence or absence of photic driving.”—W. A. 
Wilson, Jr. 

1CG42E. Evans, Wayne O. (Duke U.) Two 
factors affecting stimulus generalization on a 
spatial dimension. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 61, 142- 
149.—7 lights were displayed in a horizontal line 
facing Ss (college students). They were represented 
as horses who had either won or lost a race, and S 
had to guess which horses won or lost in a series of 
presentations of the lights. The center light won 
80% of the time it was presented; the other lights 
only 20%. “On the whole, these experiments have 
demonstrated that either the distance or the relative 
position of the generalized stimulus from the CS can 
produce a dimension of similarity upon which S may 
form a stimulus generalization gradient. One of the 
conditions found to be necessary for the formation of 
a gradient based on a relational dimension is the 
simultaneous presentation of the stimuli which en- 
ables S to compare the stimuli and learn the dimen- 
sion."—J. Arbit. 

1CG44C. Cromwell, Rue L., Palk, Bob E, & 
Foshee, J. G. (Peabody Coll.) Studies in activity 
‘level: V. The relationships among eyelid condi- 
tioning, intelligence, activity level, and age. Amer. 
J. ment. Defic., 1961, 65, 744—748.—61 Ss sampled 
randomly from the Binet-tested population of a state 
residential institution were simultaneously measured 
in eyelid conditioning and activity level. (a) Eyelid 
conditioning had a low but significant positive rela- 
tionship to mental age. No relationship existed be- 
tween conditioning and intelligence, chronological 
age, or activity level. (b) Activity level had a 
significant moderate negative correlation with chron- 
ological age, mental age, and I1Q.—Author abstract. 


1CG48B. Biriukova, Z. I. (Inst. Normal & Path- 
ological Physiology, Moscow, USSR) К mek- 
hanizmu obrazovaniia vremennoi sviazi u chelo- 
veka. [On the mechanism of formation of the 
conditioned connection in man.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 
1960, 46, 148-155.—Respiratory reflexes in 33 adult 
Ss were conditioned to a verbally signalled recollec- 
tion of muscular exercises, and cases of retarded 
elaboration of the conditioned reflex were submitted 
to special analysis. The latent period of the condi- 
tioned reflex was determined, and methods were sug- 
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gested for an earlier demonstration of an elaborated 
conditioned reflex, that is, “while still in an inap- 
parent stage.” It was shown that “closure of a 
conditioned connection” is effected as soon as the 
reflex-response coincides with termination of the 
conditioned stimulus. 
strated at an earlier stage—ZJ. D. London. 


1CG50K. Kimble, Gregory A., & Ost, John W. ^ 
P. (Duke U.) A conditioned inhibitory process © 


in eyelid conditioning. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 61, 


150-156.—60 college students had their eyeblinks І 


conditioned. During this conditioning the amplitude 
of the UCR diminished. Later tests with UCS alone, 
showed increase in UCR amplitude. The amount 
of gain varied with the interstimulus interval during 
conditioning. This seems to be a form of condi- 
tioned inhibition, and several possible mechanisms 
are discussed.—J. Arbit. 

1CG51B. Brogden, W. J. (U. Wisconsin) Con- 
ditioning and “voluntary” control Psychol. Rep. 
1961, 8, 351-352.— The results of 3 experiments sug- 
gest that in a few cases the acquisition of “voluntary” 
control is possible, but nothing indicating the varia- 
bles or conditions responsible is obvious—W. B. 
Essman. 


1CG63W. Welch, Livingston, & Hayes, Roslyn 4 


F. (Hunter Coll.) Elements of conditioning in 
normal and pathological human behavior. J. 
genet. Psychol, 1957, 91, 263-293.—"A survey of 
elements of conditioning in various areas of normal 
and pathological human behavior." Included are the 
acquisition of tastes, perceiving, language, fears and 
phobias, lie detector situations, psychopathic states, 
hypnosis, hysteria, compulsions, psychotherapy, and 
higher learning. (20 ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. 


1CG65R. Ross, Leonard E. 
Conditioned fear as a function of CS-UCS and 
probe stimulus intervals. J. exp. Psychol, 1961, 
61, 265-273.—With male college students the reflex 
blink to an air puff probe stimulus served as the 
index of conditioned fear. It was found "that (a) 
fear conditioning will occur with а 2-, 5-, or 10-sec. 
CS-UCS interval but that little if any fear condition- 
ing occurs with a .5-sec. CS-UCS interval, and (b) 
that the latency of the conditioned fear response is 
longer than .5 sec. with little fear present at 2 sec. 
following the onset of the CS. There were no indi- 
cations of inhibition of delay." (24 ref.) —7. Arbit. 


1CG84R. Rogov, A. A, Gorlanova, T. T. & 


Kovaleva, N. T. (Pavlov Inst. Physiology, Lenin- 
grad)  Izmeneniia sosudistykh refleksov i dy- 
khaniia pri obrazovanii polozhitel’nykh i otri- 
tsatel'nykh uslovnykh refleksov. [Changes in 


vascular reflexes and breathing with formation of | 


positive and negative conditioned reflexes.] Fiziol. 
Zh. SSSR, 1960, 46, 284-290.—Conditioned vascular 
reflexes were developed in 15 Ss. It was found that 
Positive and negative conditioned stimuli elicit “it- 
radiation of the excitatory and inhibitory processes 
over not only the subcortical vasomotor centers, but 
also the respiratory center, bringing about [thereby. 
changes in the rhythm and amplitude of respiratory: 
movements.”—J. D. London. 


1CG87H. Hutchinson, R. R, & Azrin, N. Н. 


(Southern Illinois U.) Conditioning of mental 
hospital patients to fixed-ratio schedules of ге 


Closure may thus be demon- 7 


(U. Wisconsin) 2 
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forcement. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1961, 4, 87-95.— 
Chronic patients were conditioned to pull a knob for 
a cigarette or a piece of candy on a fixed-ratio sched- 
ule. Effects of (a) increasing the number of re- 
sponses for reinforcement, (b) no reinforcement, and 
(c) the use of conditioned reinforcers were noted. 
Results were essentially similar to findings with 
infrahumans and normal humans except for the ex- 
tended period of time necessary to produce high rates 
of responding. —J. Arbit. 


(Also see Abstracts 1CIO0S, 1CJ25F, 109995, 
1DI99N, 1FD34V, 1FD37G, 1HK83H, 1JT31B) 


Discrimination 


1CHO09C. Castaneda, Alfred, & Worell, Leonard. 
(U. Texas) Differential relation of latency and 
response vigor to stimulus similarity in brightness 
discrimination. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 61, 309-314. 
— By means of simple motor responses whose latency 
and vigor (grip pressure) were measured, 84 hu- 
mans made brightness discriminations. Latency was 
longer the smaller the difference between the bright- 
nesses, while grip pressures showed the opposite 
effect. Several interpretations are offered, including 
the possibility that conditions which lead to the simul- 
taneous arousal of incompatible responses may serve 
as a source of drive.—J. Arbit. 


1CH22E. Estes, W. K., & Hopkins, B. L. (In- 
diana U.) Acquisition and transfer in pattern- 
vs.-component discrimination learning. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1961, 61, 322-328.— College students were 
trained concurrently on 2 problems requiring the 
discrimination of stimulus patterns from subpatterns. 
Midway through the learning series and again at the 
end, nonreinforced test trials were given with new 
compounds of the training stimuli. It was found 
that the probability of a response to a novel stimulus 
compound is a weighted mean of its probabilities to 
the constituents.—J. Arbit. 


1CH41B, Binder, Arnold, & Feldman, Solomon 
E. (Indiana U.) The effects of experimentally 
controlled experience upon recognition responses. 
Psychol. Monogr., 1960, 74(9, Whole No. 496), 41 p. 
—A study of the effects of variations in the condi- 
tions of learning upon the responses to ambiguous 
stimuli. 8 groups of Ss were run in 5 experiments. 
7 of the groups were exposed to meaningless cues 
while the remaining group was exposed to line pro- 
files of human faces with the lines continued to form 
semicircles. It was found that: (a) the relative fre- 
quencies among the responses consistent with the 
ambiguous testing cues tended to equal their relative 
frequencies of occurrence during learning; (b) the 
learning of discriminatory responses results in the 
ability to identify subsets of the learned cues; (c) no 
significant differences were found as a result of 
verbal reward (saying “good” after performance) or 
the absence of such rewards.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


1CH42H. Harleston, Bernard W. (Tufts U.) 
The effect of speed-up instructions on spatial 
stimulus generalization. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 61, 
242-244.—" After being trained to react to the center 
lamp of a set of 11 lamps, independent groups of Ss 
we-e given five test trials on one of six test lamps 
mounted on either side of the center lamp. The test 
trials were interspersed among additional training 
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trials to the center lamp. Half of the Ss were 
trained under repeated pressure to react quickly and 
to try to beat their earlier score. Generalization 
gradients were found for both the pressured and the 
nonpressured Ss. Further, the pressured Ss pro- 
duced more responses at each test lamp position. 
The relationship of the results to earlier studies was 
noted.” —J. Arbit. 


1CH75H, Hall, John F., & Prokasy, W. F. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Stimulus generalization 
to absolutely discriminable tones. Percept. mot. 
Skills, 1961, 12, 175-178.—The generalization of GSR 
to absolutely discriminable tones was studied. Tones 
of 1000 cps, varied in loudness (30, 54, 80 db.) were 
used. A generalized increment occurred to the 54- 
and 80-db. tones with the 30-db. tone as CS and a 
decrement to the 54- and 30-db. tones with the 80-db. 
tone as CS. The operation of stimulus intensity and 
adaptation effect is suggested—W. B. Essman. 


1CH78W. Walder, Leopold O. (State U. Iowa) 
Primary stimulus generalization in discrimination 
learning as a function of number of trials and 
incidental cue differences. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 
61, 178-185.—"The acquisition of response tendencies 
by parts of a compound stimulus was studied in a 
four-stimulus visual discrimination problem. The 
procedure was designed to test the hypothesis in such 
a way that the possibly disruptive effects of verbal 
habits of the human Ss would be minimized. A gen- 
eralized differential response, mediated by incidental 
'ready-signal' auditory cues common to training and 
testing stimuli, was the criterion measure, The dif- 
ferential response developed as a function of stage 
of practice and level of auditory cue differences. 
Supports was indicated for attempts to apply S-R 
theory to human behavior.” (15 ref.)—J. Arbit. 


(Also see Abstracts 1CJ37C, 1JI19K) 


Verbal Learning 


1CI00S. Staats, Arthur W., Staats, Carolyn K., 
& Heard, William G. (Arizona State U.) Denota- 
tive meaning established by classical conditioning. 
J. exp. Psychol, 1961, 61, 300-303.—""The: general 
method was to pair a visually presented nonsense 
syllable as the CS once each with one of a set of 12 
different auditorily present UCS words having a 
common denotative component of meaning, i.e., either 
‘round’ or ‘angular.’ In the experiment each of two 
nonsense syllables was conditioned to each of the two 
components of meaning, to counterbalance the effect 
of the syllable. To test unequivocally the condition- 
ing of denotative meaning the simultaneous condi- 
tioning of connotative meaning had to be eliminated. 
. . . Using this method of control, significant denota- 
tive meaning was conditioned as measured by seman- 
tic differential scales."—J. Arbit. 


1CIOSS. Sassenrath, Julius M. (U. California) 
Learning without awareness and transfer of learn- 
ing sets. J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 50, 205-212.—80 
Ss were asked to give a number response to each of 
various lists of stimulus words. 1 experimental 
group and 1 control group were presented with a 
homogeneous (HOM) sequence in which random 
blocks of trials contained words with the same num- 
ber of letters. A 2nd experimental group and a 
control group were presented with a heterogeneous 
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(HET) sequence in which each block of trials con- 
tained 1 word of each length randomized within each 
block. The experimental variation was in the "inten- 
tional set" to learn as conveyed in the instructions. 
The evidence for learning without awareness was 
slight for the HET group and substantial for the 
HOM group. The HOM group inferred the training 
principle more readily than the HET group. Both 
groups showed evidence of transfer with no dif- 
ference attributable to mode of presentation.—M. 
Cynamon. 

1CI13L. Lee, Lee Charlotte. (Fels Research 
Inst, Yellow Springs, O.) The effects of anxiety 
level and shock on a paired-associate verbal task. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 61, 213-217.—60 male college 
students in the upper or lower 20% of a distribution 
of Manifest Anxiety scale scores learned a list of 15 
adjective pairs. 50% of the high anxiety and low 
anxiety groups learned a 2nd mixed list (changed, 
unchanged, and neutral pairs) without shock and the 
other 5096 learned the mixed list with shock between 
trials. Increases in drive whether by shock or anx- 
iety facilitate performance when the dominant habit 
is correct and when incorrect impair performance. 
Also concludes that the MAS measures chronic 
anxiety, ie. present in experimental situations re- 
gardless of shock or no-shock.—J. Arbit. 


ІСІ15Ү. Young, Robert К. (U. Texas) Paired- 
associate learning when the same items occur as 
stimuli and responses. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 61, 
315-318.—In this experiment the formal similarity 
between the stimulus of one pair of nonsense sylla- 
bles and the response of another pair was varied. 
2 groups of lists were learned: high and low mean- 
ingfulness. It was found that rate of learning was 
directly related to meaningfulness and inversely re- 
lated to degree of stimulus-response similarity. Fre- 
quency of overt errors was directly related to similar- 
ity under conditions of high meaningfulness but was 
not related under conditions of low meaningfulness. 
—J. Arbit. 

1CI23A. Archer, E. James. (U. Wisconsin) Re- 
evaluation of the meaningfulness of all possible 
CVC trigrams. Psychol. Monogr., 1960, 74(10, 
Whole No. 497), 23 p.—A re-evaluation of all pos- 
sible 3-letter combinations of the Roman alphabet of 
the form consonant-vowel-consonant with the restric- 
tion that the 2 consonants are different and that 
neither is а y when y is the vowel. A list of 2480 
possible trigrams is included. Reliability was deter- 
mined by 2 measures, and the association values were 
correlated with the previously reported list of tri- 
grams by Glaze and Krueger. It was concluded that 
the present list provides a better estimate of the 
meaningfulness of trigrams than has thus far been 
available.—M. 4. Seidenfeld. 


1CI36S. Staats, Arthur W., & Staats, Carolyn 
K. (Arizona State U.) Meaning and m: Corre- 
lated but separate. Psychol. Rev., 1959, 66, 136- 
144.—The verbal responses made to a word and the 
conditioned mediating responses elicited by a word 
were contrasted as 2 approaches to “meaning.” The 
latter is described as meaning in terms of this paper 
and its correlation with verbal associate measures is 
seen as a consequence of the pairing of words both 
strengthening the verbal associations and condition- 
ing the meaning of the associate to the paired word. 
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Originally words gain there meaning through sys- 1 


tematic pairing with aspects of the environment, 
*... semantic generalization may be a function of 


(a) similarity of meaning between words, (b) sim- ` 


ilarity of word associates elicited by words, and (c) 


similarity of meaning responses elicited by word as- = 


sociates of words.” (17 ref.) —E. Y. Beeman. 
1CI38M. McCormack, P. D. (Defence Research 

Medical Lab., Toronto, Canada) Backward me- 

diated positive transfer in a paired-associate task. 


J. exp. Psychol, 1961, 61, 138-141.—"The purpose 


of the study was to investigate the possibility of 
demonstrating backward mediated positive transfer 
in a paired-associate verbal learning task. In three 
separate experiments Ss were required to learn three 
lists each composed of 10 word-pairs. The first list 
was made up of A-B pairs and the third of A-C pairs 
while the second list was composed of five C-B and 
five C-D word-pairs. It was predicted that the five 
word-pairs of List III which were preceded by C-B 
pairs on List II would be learned more readily than 
those five preceded by C-D pairs. This prediction 
was supported by the findings of all three studies."— 
J. Arbit. 

1CI63B. Binder, Arnold. (Indiana U.) Supple- 
mentary Report: Recognition responses to am- 
biguous cues following paired-associate learning. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 61, 263—264.—Recent experi- 
ments demonstrated a close relationship between the 
relative frequencies of occurrence of figure-name 
pairs during paired-associate learning and the rela- 


tive frequencies of naming response to subsequently ~ 


presented overlapping cues. These studies carried 
learning to a criterion. The same relationships are 
studied in the present experiment where learning 


involved a fixed number of trials rather than a 


criterion —J. Arbit. 

1CI66M. McMurray, Gordon A. (U. Saskatch- 
ewan, Canada) Meaning associated with the pho- 
netic structure of unfamiliar foreign words. 


Canad. J. Psychol, 1960, 14, 166-174.—Pairs of 3 


antonyms in 3 foreign languages (Czech, Chinese, 


and Hindi) were judged against each of 3 dichot- | 


omous semantic differential scales by English-speak- 
ing students. Ss demonstrated very significant agree- 
ment in matching foreign word pairs with the scales. 
Differences in the phonetic structure of the unfamil- 
iar words suggested meanings along 2 dimensions.— 
R. S. Davidon. 


1CI67A. Ausubel, David P. The use of ad- 


vance organizers in the learning and retention of | 
educ. Psychol. ~ 


meaningful verbal material. 7. 
1960, 51, 267-272 —It is hypothesized that learning 
and retention of unfamiliar but meaningíul verbal 
material can be facilitated by the advance introduc- 
tion of relevant subsuming concepts (organizers). 
2 groups of 40 undergraduate Ss each were equated 
for sex, field of specialization, and ability to learn 
unfamiliar scientific material. 
studied a 500-word-passage that supplied the subsum- 
ing concepts. Control Ss studied traditional type 
historical material of equal length. The learning 


material was then presented. Comparison of mean | 


retention scores of the 2 groups unequivocably sup- 
ported the hypothesis—W. E. Hall. 1 y 


1CI71C. Cieutat, Victor J, & Cieutat, Linda. б. 


Meaningfulness (m), verbal ability, and social ad- 


Experimental Ss 1 
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justment in paired-associate learning. Percept. 
mot. Skills, 1961, 12, 171-174.—3 levels of material- 
meaningfulness, 2 levels of Ss verbal ability, 2 levels 
of social adjustment, and 4 5-trial blocks of practice 
were used to study paired-associate learning in 40 
Ss. The advantage of highly verbal Ss decreased as 
meaningfulness of the stimulus material was in- 
creased and the adjusted Ss increase their advantage 
with progressive practice; their advantage decreases 
as meaningfulness is increased —W. B. Essman. 

1CI80E. Epstein, William. (U. Kansas) The 
influence of syntactical structure on learning. 
Amer. J. Psychol, 1961, 74, 80-85.—Data from a 
total of 192 undergraduate Ss show that “syntactical 
structure facilitates verbal learning apart from the 
contribution of meaningfulness, familiarity, and se- 
quential probability.’"—R. H. Waters. 

1CI83W. Wilcoxon, Hardy C., Wilson, Warner 
R., & Wise, Dale А. (U. Arkansas) Paired- 
associate learning as a function of percentage of 
occurrence of response members and other fac- 
tors. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 61, 283-289.—3 experi- 
ments in paired-associate learning in which the re- 
sponse member is omitted in a certain percentage 
of presentations. The effects of S's ability level, 
learning criterion, the use of adjectives and nonsense 
syllables as either stimulus or response elements, the 
rates of presentation, and number of pairs in each 
list to be learned were studied.—J. Arbit. 


1CI86S. Shvarts, L. A. (Inst. of Psychology, 
Moscow, USSR)  Uslovnye refleksy na slovesnye 
razdrazhiteli. (Conditiond reflexes to verbal stim- 
uli] Vop. Psikhol, 1960, No. 1, 86-98.—Experi- 
ments were conducted on 4-9 Ss wherein conditioned 
verbal stimuli were replaced with words similar in 
pronunciation but different in meaning or similar in 
meaning but different in pronunciation. It was found 
that (a) a broad generalization of conditioned verbal 
stimuli takes place, (b) conditioned connections be- 
tween verbal stimuli which are similar only in pro- 
nunciation easily extinguish, and (c) at the same 
time conditioned connections between synonyms do 
not disappear. Administration of chlorale hydrate 
(a cortical soporific) weakened the conditioned re- 
sponse to synonyms and disinhibited the extinguished 
conditioned response to words similar in pronuncia- 
tion.—/. D. London. 

1CI91W. Whitmarsh, G. A., Bousfield, W. A. 
(U. Connecticut) Use of free associational norms 
for the prediction of generalization of salivary 
conditioning to verbal stimuli. Psychol. Rep., 1961, 
8, 91-95.—The validity of the theory of partial re- 
sponse identities was tested by computing an index of 
predicted generalization for word-pairs as used by 
Razran in studying semantic generalization. The 
indices and Razran’s generalizations correlated, .70 
(р < .0001), “adding support to the validity of the 
partial response identities theory; the processes 
underlying verbal generalization may be described in 
terms of general S-R principles.”—W. B. Essman. 

1CI95S. Sidowski, Joseph B. & Nuthmann, 
Conrad. (San Diego State Coll) Induced mus- 
cular tension, incentive, and blink rate in a verbal 
learning task. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 61, 205-299.— 
24 college students, serving as their own controls, 
learned lists of nonsense syllables under various con- 
ditions of induced muscular tension and incentive. 
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Eyeblinks were counted during the learning trials 
and intertrial rest intervals. The learning data 
showed that the tension consistently interfered with 
learning, incentive interfered during part of the 
learning sessions, and there was no difference be- 
tween the control and the combined tension and 
incentive conditions. The blink analysis showed no 
differences between any of the conditions either dur- 
ing learning or during the rest intervals—J. Arbit. 


(Also see Abstract 1CL97P) 


Reinforcement (Including Probability Learning) 


1CJOSE. Erlick, Dwight E., & Palmore, James, 
Jr. (Behavioral Sciences Lab., Aerospace Medical 
Lab.) Judgments of the relative frequency of two 
random sequential events: Effects of rate of pres- 
entation. USAF WADD tech. Rep., 1961, No. 60- 
714. 8 p.—The effect of presentation rate on a man's 
ability to determine which of 2 mutually exclusive 
random sequential events has occurred more fre- 
quently was investigated using rates of 1, 2, 4, and 8 
events per second. 2 specific studies were carried 
out using the same relative differential frequencies 
between the events but varying the absolute number 
of events in the total series. The results indicate that 
the accuracy of perceiving the more frequent event 
decreases as the presentation rate of the events in- 
creases. The effect of rate also acted differently for 
a short and long series of events; as presentation rate 
increased, a short series of events showed a signifi- 
cantly steeper decline in accuracy than a long series 
of events.—G. E. Rowland. 

1CJ19Y. Yamaguchi, Harry G. (Indiana U.) 
The effect of continuous, partial, and varied mag- 
nitude reinforcement on acquisition and extinc- 
tion. J. exp. Psychol, 1961, 61, 319-321.—"The 
various groups exhibited similar acquisition perform- 
ance but showed significantly different extinction 
effects. The partial reinforcement and the 9-1 [9 
units of reward on % of the trials and 1 unit on the 
other 2] varied magnitude groups were more re- 
sistant to extinction than the continuous reinforce- 
ment group. The theoretical implications of these 
results on a micromolar theory of the fractional an- 
ticipatory goal response were discussed." —J. Arbit. 


1CJ22S. Suppes, Patrick, & Frankmann, Ray- 
mond W. (Stanford U.) Test of stimulus sam- 
pling theory for a continuum of responses with 
unimodal noncontingent determinate reinforce- 
ment. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 61, 122-132.— Sixty 
college students were run for 300 trials on a circular 
display apparatus. The Ss’ responses consisted of 
predicting the location of a spot of light on the cir- 
cumference of a circle. At the end of each trial S 
was shown the ‘correct’ location. ... The means, 
variances and third central moments of the last 200 
responses for individual Ss were tabulated. The 
results are in good qualitative agreement with the 
theory. In particular, the means matched closely that 
of the reinforcement distributions, but the variances 
were generally larger, as predicted by the theory, in 
contrast to the zero variance of the rational strategy 
of statistical learning theory.”—J. Arbit. 8 

1CJ25A. Azrin, N. H., Holz, W., Ulrich, R., 
Ec м I. (Anna State Hosp, Ш.) The 
control of the content of conversation through 
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reinforcement. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1961, 4, 25-30. 
—3 experiments were performed attempting to dem- 
onstrate the control of conversation through rein- 
forcement. The results indicate that only with adjec- 
tive recording and programing procedures can valid 
results be obtained in this area.—J. Arbit. 


1CJ25F. Froseth, Judith Ziegler, & Grant, 
David A. (U. Wisconsin) Influence of intermit- 
tent reinforcement upon acquisition, extinction, 
and spontaneous recovery in eyelid conditioning 
with fixed acquisition series. J. gen. Psychol., 1961, 
64, 225-232.—The acquisition of conditioned eyelid 
responses during 80 training trials with 25%, 50%, 
75%, and 100% reinforcement was studied with 20 
Ss in each group. All Ss then received 30 extinction 
trials, followed 24 hours later by a 2nd 30-trial ex- 
tinction series to test spontaneous recovery. The CS 
was light, and the UCS was a corneal air-puff in a 
conventional arrangement. It was found that: (a) 
Per cent frequency of CRs during acquisition was 
the usual function of per cent reinforcement. (b) 
50% and 75% reinforcement gave the highest re- 
sistance to extinction on both extinction series, but 
the differences between groups were not statistically 
significant. The results were similar to those of 
Hartman and Grant. Modifications of the Estes and 
of the Hull-Spence theoretical models were required 
to account for the results—Author abstract. 


1CJ37C. Carment, D. W. (McMaster U., Can- 
ada) The effects of reinforcement schedule and 
level of emotional responsiveness on three meas- 
ures of human discrimination learning. Canad. J. 
Psychol., 1961, 15, 37-44.—Ss were selected so that 
50% had scores of 6 or greater (high emotional 
responsiveness) and 50% had 3 or less on Cervin’s E 
Scale (1957). Within each group 50% had con- 
tinuous reinforcement and 50% partial reinforcement. 
Ss were to learn to turn a handle to the right for 3 
of a series of nonsense syllables and to the left for 
3 others. Turns, response time, and degree of con- 
fidence were measured. Continuously reinforced Ss 
learned at a more rapid rate and reached a higher 
final level than those partially reinforced. For Ss on 
a partial reinforcement schedule response time be- 
came longer throughout the experiment. High drive 
Ss responded more rapidly and with less confidence 
than low drive Ss, although there was no difference 
in the number of correct responses.—R. S. Davidon. 

1CJ45M. Murillo, Nathan R., & Capaldi, E. Je 
(U. Texas) The role of overlearning trials in 
determining resistance to extinction. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 61, 345-349— "Four groups of 22 Ss 
each were trained using a regular pattern of events. 
Either 12, 24, 48, or 60 acquisition trials were given. 
Immediately following the last acquisition trial ex- 
tinction training was begun. . . . It was suggested 
that increased training results in reduced resistance 
to extinction only if such training includes overlearn- 
ing trials. It was also suggested that the relationship 
between training and extinction is curvilinear and 
that the decreasing portion of the curve may require 
the assumption of a mediating reaction such as the 
one proposed by Reid.” (15 ref.)—J. Arbit. 

1CJ50S. Senko, Monte G., Champ, Ronald A, 
& Capaldi, E. J. (U. Texas) Supplementary re- 
port: Resistance to extinction of a verbal re- 
sponse as a function of the number of acquisition 
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trials. J. exp. Psychol, 1961, 61, 350-351—Hy- 
pothesizes that a -shaped function describes the 
relationship between amount of training and resist- 
ance to extinction. This hypothesis was confirmed 
and discussed in terms of previous studies in this 
area.—J. Arbit. 


1CJ57T. Taub, Harvey A., & Myers, Jerome L. 
(U. Massachusetts) Differential monetary gains 
in a two-choice situation. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 
61, 157-162 —" Although Ss do not form mathemat- 
ically optimal solutions, they do learn to choose the 
most rewarding alternative a majority of the time, 
The observed response frequencies appear to be a 
function of both the frequencies of reward and the 
relative amounts of reward. . . . A model using esti- 
mates derived from expected gains did not adequately 
predict asymptotes over a wide range of experimental 
conditions. А second model based on the concept of 
expected loss seems to be a promising solution for 
the prediction of asymptotes. Although this model 
does have a logical basis, and supportive data, con- 
siderable research is needed to validate its use."— 
J. Arbit. 


1CJ59N. Nagamachi, Mituso. (U. Hiroshima) 
The effect of buzzer-shock upon the predictive 
behavior in a two-choice situation. PsycAologia, 
1960, 3, 159-164.—The situation required S to guess 
which of 2 lights would come on. Ss in the experi- 
mental group received buzzer-shock íor incorrect 
guesses; control Ss were not given buzzer-shock. 
After 121 trials the "asymptotic probability of guess- 
ing the more frequent light was significantly different 
between the two groups." The experimental Ss 
chose the more frequent light more often than the 
controls. “The non-fixed @ model was applied to 
the data, in which it was assumed that the sampling 
probability of stimulus elements depends upon the 
presence or absence of shock.” The model seemed 
to fit these data.—E. Y. Beeman. 


1CJ64S. Simkins, Lawrence. (Florida State U.)* 


Generalization effects of hostile verb reinforce- 
ment as a function of stimulus similarity and type 
of reinforcer. J. Pers., 1961, 29, 64-72 — "Pairs of 
Ss were matched on the number of hostile verbs and 
extrapunitive responses they gave on the Rosenzweig 
Picture-Frustration Test" 2 investigations were 
performed: (a) experimental Ss received reinforce- 
ment consisting of E's verbalization of “good” for 
each sentence in which they used a hostile verb and 
(b) experimental Ss were told by E to tally a point 
after every sentence they made up in which a hostile 
verb was used. At the end of each session they were 
given a penny for each point. Matched control Ss 
received no reinforcement. All experimental Ss 
showed significant increase in the number of hostile 
verbs used, but only the “points and pennies” Ss 
showed increase on the 2d P-F generalization test.— 
G. T. Lodge. 


(Also see Abstracts 1CH22E, 1CK68W, 1CN17C, 
ТЫ, lEL28B, 1FDO06P, 1FD56E, 


Learning Theory 


1CKOIG. Guerra, C. Vianna. (U. Brazil) А 
teoria da aprendizagem de Guthrie. [The learning 
theory of E. R. Guthrie.] Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio de 
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Jan., 1960, 10(5-6), 1-19.—Theories of Guthrie are 
compared with other learning theories including: 
concepts as association, classical conditioning, tempo- 
rary extinction, conditioned inhibition, forgetting, 
motivation, reward and punishment, repetition, in- 
sight, intention, and transfer of learning.—G. Sol- 
oyanis. 

1CK04Y. Young, Paul Thomas. (U. Illinois) 
The role of affective processes in learning and 
motivation. Psychol. Rev., 1959, 66, 104-125.—Af- 
fective processes can be objectively defined in terms 
of sign, hedonistic intensity, and duration. That they 
are real is evidenced by a study of food acceptance. 
They are basic to concepts of motivation and rein- 
forcement. Some objective principles of experi- 
mental hedonism are suggested as a basis for future 
studies. (25 ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. 


1CKO09L. Lebedinskii, A. V., & Bekhtereva, 
N. P. (Polenov Research Neurosurgical Inst, Len- 
ingrad, USSR) O summatsii protsessa tormoz- 
heniia. [On summation of the process of inhibition. ] 
Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1960, 46, 509-515.—The article is 
devoted to an analysis of the experimental data of 
1 of the manifestations of inhibition—summation of 
different forms of this process. A proper under- 
standing of the nature of inhibition requires that 
there be distinguished and studied those of its prop- 
erties which are not an immediate function of the 
process of excitation, even though the “course of the 
inhibitory process [itself] is connected with excita- 
tion.” —I. D. London. 

1CK38U. Urbakh, V. IU. (Inst. Biological 
Physics, Moscow, USSR)  Nekotorye zamechaniia 
k biofizicheskoi teorii pamiati. [Several remarks 
on the biophysical theory of memory.] Biofizika, 
1960, 5, 238-239.—Exception is taken to an aspect 
of H. von Foerster's quantum mechanical theory of 
memory and a correction introduced by means of a 
formula taken from the chemical "theory of absolute 
velocities of reactions."—J. D. London, 


1CK66N. Nikolaeva, ЇЧ. I. (State U., Rostov- 
on-Don, USSR) Izmeneniia vozbudimosti nerv- 
nykh kletok raznykh analizatorov pri deistvii 
adekvatnykh razdrazhitelei. [Changes in the ex- 
citability of nerve cells of various analyzers under 
the action of adequate stimuli.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 
1960, 46, 1366-1372.—Under the action of adequate 
stimulation (sound, light) there takes place either 
a decrease in excitability of the cortical cells of the 
corresponding analyzer, as determined by direct elec- 
trical stimulation via implanted electrodes in 10 cats, 
or an increase in excitability. With frequent deter- 
minations of the threshold of direct. stimulation of 
the visual and auditory analyzers concurrent with 
the action of adequate stimulation, a conditioned 
connection is formed for which the adequate stimulus 
is the “signal stimulus” and the reinforcing stimulus 
is the electrical stimulation of the brain, causing one 
or another motor reaction. As a result of the forma- 
tion of the conditioned connection, the thresholds of 
stimulation of the brain noticeably decrease—J. D. 
London. 

1CK68W. Wyckoff, L. B. (U. Wisconsin) To- 
ward a quantitative theory of secondary rein- 
forcement. Psychol. Rev., 1959, 66, 68-78.—Results 
of secondary reinforcement experiments have been 
rather capricious. There is considerable indirect 
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evidence from experiments on delay of reinforcement, 
chaining, and the observing response. Attempts to 
investigate the phenomenon more directly lack uni- 
formity of results. In an effort to further the theory 
of secondary reinforcement emphasizing the cue 
aspect of a secondary reinforcer, the phenomenon 
was analyzed in an observing response experiment 
and general assumptions and restrictions of a quan- 
titative theory pointed out. Implications for other 
types of experiments were discussed. (30 ref.)— 
E. Y. Beeman, 

1CK76R. Robertson, Lloyd J. (St. Mary's U., 
Halifax, Nova Scotia) - Psychologists on learning: 
Help or hindrance? Cath. Educator, 1961, 31, 476— 
480, 489.—An analysis and a re-evaluation of various 
learning theories, including both stimulus-response 
theories and cognitive theories, is presented. The 
weaknesses of each, together with the origins of these 
weaknesses, are pointed out; and a synthesis is sug- 
gested.—S. M. Amatora. 


1CK96B. Bindra, Dalbir. (McGill U.) Stim- 
ulus change, reactions to novelty, and response 
decrement. Psychol. Rev., 1959, 66, 96-103.— 
*.,.any change in stimulus elements from the 
training to the test situation produces response decre- 
ment because, and to the extent that, the novelty 
provided by the altered stimulus elements evokes 
interfering reactions-to-novelty. The determinants 
of the degree of novelty offered by a stimulus change 
are discussed, and evidence is cited to show that the 
nature and extent of "novelty reactions" depend upon 
degree of novelty." Implications of this formulation 
are pointed out. (20 ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. 


(Also see Abstracts 1JT75Y, 1LF81K) 


RETENTION & FORGETTING 


1CL15J. Jeffrey, Wendell E., & Bogartz, Rich- 
ard S. (U. California Los Angeles) The criterion 
task as a factor in positive transfer following 
acquired distinctiveness pretraining. Psychol. 
Rep., 1961, 8, 15-19.—Positive transfer following 
labeling pretraining as compared with some-differ- 
ence identification training with the same stimuli 
depends upon the difficulty of the transfer task. On 
a sorting task the former group did significantly 
better. А "same-difference" task reflected a much 
smaller difference—W. B. Essman. 


1CL25A. Allan, Mary D. (Air Ministry, London) 
Memorizing, recoding and perceptual organiza- 
tion. Brit. J. Psychol., 1961, 52, 25-30.—"A memor- 
izing task is reported in which the human communi- 
cation channel was repeatedly bombarded with a 
sequence of events too numerous for immediate ab- 
sorption. The results suggest that perceptual or- 
ganization may be a basic activity of the human 
communication system under certain conditions of 
stress. . . . Perceptual organization is a function of 
overloading and will not occur when the channel is 
operating below capacity."—C. M. Franks. 

1CL25S. Sanders, A. F. (Inst. Perception, Neth- 
erlands) Rehearsal and recall in immediate mem- 
ory. Ergonomics, 1961, 4, 25-34.—4 experiments, 
utilizing air force ratings, tested arrangements of 
interpolated rehearsal. One comparison concerned 
the effect of rehearsal as compared to immediate re- 
call upon later recall. The results indicate strongly 


—— 
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that rehearsal has a strengthening and stabilizing 
effect. , Observations and inferences regarding learn- 
ing activity are reported.—B. T. Jensen. 


1CL28U. Underwood, Benton J., & Schulz, 
Rudolph W. (Northwestern U.) Studies of dis- 
tributed practice: XX. Sources of interference 
associated with differences in learning and reten- 
tion. J. exp. Psychol, 1961, 61, 228-235.—48 Ss 
learned 4 lists consisting of adjectives and nonsense 
syllable pairs by massed practice and another group 
learned the 1st and last list by distributed practice. 
Retention of these 2 lists after 24 hr. was measured. 
Distributed practice did not facilitate learning of 
either of the nonsense syllable-adjective lists, but did 
enhance retention of the 4th list. For the adjective- 
nonsense syllable lists distributed practice facilitated 
learning of the 4th list but not the Ist and had no 
effect on retention of either.—J. Arbit. 

1CL36P. Postman, Leo, & Phillips, Laura W. 
(U. California, Berkeley) Studies in incidental 
learning: IX. A comparison of the methods of 
successive and single recalls. J. exp. Psychol., 
1961, 61, 236-241.—Ss learned lists of nonsense syl- 
lables or adjectives under intentional or incidental 
learning conditions. The method of successive re- 
calls produces systematically biased measures of re- 
tention, the direction of the bias depending on the 
difficulty of the materials to be learned. There is no 
difference in the 2 methods as a function of inten- 
tional or incidental learning conditions.—J. Arbit. 


1СТАЗЕ. Eysenck, Н. J., & Maxwell, A. E. (U. 
London Inst. Psychiatry) Reminiscence as a func- 
tion of drive. Brit. J. Psychol., 1961, 52, 43-52.— 
Using 60 prospective engineering apprentices as a 

high drive" group and 60 accepted apprentices, 
guaranteed advancement under trade union agree- 
ment, as the "low drive" group, the prediction was 
tested that pursuit rotor reminiscence would be 
greater for the high drive group. The groups were 
Similar with respect to Extraversion and Neuroti- 
cism. It was also predicted that the difference would 
be greater after 8 min, prerest massed practice than 
after 3 min. massed practice and that levels of per- 
formance, both prerest and postrest, would be greater 
for the high drive than for the low drive group, these 
differences increasing with practice. Predictions re- 
lating to reminiscence were verified at a high level of 
significance; those relating to performance were in 
the predicted direction.—C. M. Franks. 

1CL45L. Luria, A. R. (Inst. Defectolo. Mos- 
cow, USSR)  Pamiat' i stroenie psikhicheskikh 
protsessov. [Memory and the structure of mental 
processes.] Vop. Psikhol., 1960, No. 1, 145-155. 
An analysis is made of an individual noted for re- 
markable feats of memory. The author expresses 
his conviction that such an analysis, proceeding from 
internal correlations of different sides of the mental 
processes," can lead to an understanding of mental 
Structure and that this can be done utilizing only one 
person as 5.—/. D. London. 


1CL51M. Mangan, C. L. (Victoria U, Ne 
Zealand) Retention of пеи и ЕТЕДД 
tion occurring under electric-shock punishment. 
Percept. mot. Skills, 1961, 12, 151-154.—Ss tendency 
to utilize punished material as the figure in ambig- 
uous drawings after electric-shock conditioning was 
used as a measure of retention of perceptual vig- 
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ilance. Evidence for savings for periods up to and 
including six months was found.—JV. B. Essman. 


1CL54H. Haslerud, George M. (U. New Hamp- 
shire) Transfer from context by subthreshold 
summation. J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 50, 254-258, 
Relevant preceding context will facilitate the percep- 
tion of the continuation phrase: context which is 
irrelevant will not. Ss were asked to anticipate the 
last line of an unfamiliar limerick after having read 
aloud twice the 1st 4 lines. The exposures of the 
last half-lines were set at % of each S's stimulus 
threshold for similar material with trials repeated 
every 10 sec. until a perfect score. Each S had 9 
trials with 4 lines of limerick preceding and 9 with- 
out. Also 9 limericks with relevant last lines and 9 
limericks with irrelevant last lines were used. 80 Ss 
were used in 4 groups to test both hypotheses. Both 
hypotheses were confirmed. Males were slower than 
females when there was no preceding context.—M. 
Cynamon. 


1CLSSL. Linkovskii, G. B. (Inst. Radiotechnol- 
ogy & Electronics, Moscow, USSR) К voprosu 
ob ustoichivosti pamiati mozga, traktuemogo kak 
sistema avtonomnoi “pamiati.” [Stability of brain- 
memory, treated as a system of autonomous "mem- 
ory.”] Biofizika, 1960, 5, 655-662— The author 
treats “brain memory” as a “system of autonomous 
memory" and discusses the physico-mathematical 
features relating to stability of such тетогу.—/. D. 
London. 

1CL55P. Prywes, Noah S. (U. Pennsylvania) 
Data processing aspects of some psychological 
experiments. Percept. mot. Skills, 1961, 12, 155- 
160.—А model for the organization of information 
in immediate memory is presented and proposes to 
account for the upper limit in “immediate memory 
span.” The model provides a correlation of results 
of several experiments such that single and multi- 
dimensional absolute judgment experiments are cor- 
related by A (number of identifiable alternatives) = 
m (number of alternatives in one-dimensional experi- 
ment)/n (number of dimensions)", The upper limit 
values expressed by “Channel Capacity” and “Imme- 
diate Memory Span” as suggested by the model 
should be equal as observed. —W. B. Essman. 

1CL73H. Howard, Kenneth L, & Fiske, Donald 
W. (VA Hosp. Hines, Ill.) Changes in relative 
strength of naturally acquired responses as a 
function of intervening experience. J. Pers., 1961, 
29, 73-80.—48 veterans hospitalized for medical 
Teasons were assigned randomly to 6 matched experi- 
mental groups. , Each S was presented with a stand- 
ard word-association test, then was engaged in one 
of 6 intervening activities for 15 minutes. Then an 
association test with the same words in different 
order was presented. “It is concluded that change 
in naturally acquired responses is negatively related 
to response strength and that the extent of change 
can be increased by developing a competing response 
and by changing the emotional state."—G, T. Lodge. 

ICL74K. Klemmer, E. T. (IBM Research Cen- 
ter) The perception of all patterns produced by 
a seven-line matrix. J. exp. Psychol, 1961, 61, 
274-282—Patterns were produced by randomly se- 
lecting lines from a 7-line matrix in the form of à 
block figure 8. "Four matrices were presented sim- 
ultaneously and programmed to produce randomly 
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selected patterns from the entire class. Some tests 
utilized a poststimulus cue which denoted only one 
of the four patterns for reproduction while other tests 
required reproduction of all four patterns. Perform- 
ance was measured both in terms of line segments 
reproduced correctly, patterns reproduced correctly 
and amount of information perceived." Detailed 
analyses of these performance measures are reported. 


—J. Arbit. 

1CL80M. Murdock, Bennet B., Jr. (U. Ver- 
mont) Short-term retention of single paired asso- 
ciates. Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 280.—A method for 
studying the short-term retention of single paired 


associates is described—W. B. Essman. 


1CL85S. Stroud, James B., & Schoer, Lowell. 
(State U. Iowa) Individual differences in mem- 
ory. J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 50, 285-292.—149 Ss in 
individual sessions learned, recalled, and relearned 4 
lists each, 2 of paired adjectives and 2 of paired 
picture-names. Only a slight relationship between 
rate of learning and recall was found. Significant 
differences in retention did exist among Ss who 
achieved a common trials-to-learn criterion. Prac- 
tice effects reduced the trials required to learn, but 
this did not increase the recall scores.—M. Cynamon. 


1CL97P. Postman, Leo. (U. California, Berke- 
ley)  Extra-experimental interference and the 
retention of words. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 61, 97— 
110.—Serial lists composed of either high-frequency 
words or low-frequency words were learned to a 
criterion of 1 perfect recitation and retention tested 
by relearning after 30 sec., 2 days, or 7 days or by 
free recall after intervals of 30 sec. or 7 days. Nei- 
ther method of measuring retention showed a differ- 
ence in the amount of forgetting of the two types of 
lists. А 3rd experiment in which the high-and low- 
frequency words were combined in the same list also 
showed no differences in rate of forgetting for the 
2 types of items. Discussion in terms of forgetting 
as due to interference from extraexperimental as- 
sociations established through linguistic usage.—J. 
Arbit. 


(Also see Abstracts 1BC03T, 1CI67A, 160825, 
1KB03R) 


THINKING 


1CM17P. Puni, A. Ts. (Inst. Physical Culture 
Lesgaft, Leningrad, USSR) K voprosu o formiro- 
vanii predstavlenii o dvizhaniikh. [On the prob- 
lem of the formation of ideas about movements.] 
Уор. Psikhol., 1960, No. 5, 17-28.—An analysis is 
made of the course of ideas of body movements as a 
person learns gymnastic exercises. Such ideas in the 
form of images serve both function of being a model 
for perfection of the particular exercise and that of 
being a means of implicit rehearsal of the exercise. 
It is suggested that these ideas go through several 
stages in which the proportions of spatial, temporal, 
and strength components change. The changes are 
correlated with stages of training. Gymnasts usually 
have 3 forms of image: a generalized performance 
image, a detailed working image, and an individual- 
ized image.—H. Pick. 

1CM26S. Shemiakin, F. N. (Ed.) Myshlenie i 
rech’. [Thinking and speech.] Izv. Akad. Pedag. 
Nauk RSFSR, 1960, No. 113. 226 p.—Recent 
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studies on thought and speech conducted at the Insti- 
tute of Psychology in Moscow are reported. Several 
studies are devoted to the "relation of the verbal and 
the visual in the transition from sensation to thought" 
as illustrated in color naming—a problem investi- 
gated in children and in certain languages only re- 
cently reduced to writing. Other studies are devoted 
to the mechanisms of speech and include electro- 
physiological investigations of “hidden movements of 
the speech apparatus in the solution of various kinds 
of mental problems" and a "comparative analysis of 
the means of vocal communication in monkeys and 
[those] of verbal communication in human society." 
—1. D. London. 

1CM46M. Matiushkin, A. M. (Moscow) 1з- 
sledovanie psikhologicheskikh zakonomernostei 
protsessa analiza. [Ап investigation of the psycho- 
logical lawfulness of the process of analysis.] _Vop. 
Psikhol., 1960, No. 3, 46-56.—Thinking occurs in the 
practical or theoretical activity of a person interact- 
ing with his environment. Since it takes many forms 
and fulfills many functions the study of problem 
solving is to be considered a method of studying the 
process of thinking rather than an object of investi- 
gation. The 1st step in the use of the problem solv- 
ing method is the determination of the conditions 
under which a problem situation arises. This event 
occurs when a S doesn't have the complete knowl- 
edge and skills necessary for the solution but when 
he possesses enough to analyze the conditions neces- 
sary for fulfillment of the task. A problem involving 
the determination of volume of a container is pre- 
sented to Ss. Variations in structuring the problem 
point up 3 factors related to the arousal of an analytic 
process. Further experiments using tasks involving 
the conversion of metric scales indicate how the proc- 
ess of analysis is carried out on the basis of knowl- 
edge possessed by the S and how the results are 
generalized.—H. Pick. 

1CM57M. Menchinskaia, N. A. (Inst. Psychol- 
ogy, Moscow, USSR) О kontseptsii formirovaniia 
umstvennykh deistvii. [On the conception of the 
formation of mental actions.] Vop. Psikhol., 1960, 
No. 1, 157-164.—P. IA. Galperin’s views of “mental 
actions” are subjected to negative criticism—I. D. 
London. 

1CM79K. Kabanova-Meller, E. N. Problema 
abstraktsii v sovremennoi zarubezhnoi psikho- 
logii. [The problem of abstraction in contemporary 
foreign psychology.] Vop. Psikhol., 1960, No. 1, 
179-186.—A survey is given of foreign views and 
experimentation on abstraction—I. D. London. 


(Also see Abstracts 1BC81A, 1GD65M, 1HD16T) 


Problem Solving 


1CN17C. Cohen, David H., & Wickelgren, 
Wayne A. (Harvard О.) А regression analysis 
of problem solving in a binary choice task. Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1961, 8, 317-324.—3 groups given a binary 
choice task differed with respect to subjective prob- 
ability estimation and the use of recording materials. 
Individual strategy preferences, as suggested by the 
data, are of greater significance than experience in 
the choice situation—W. B. Essman. 

1CN210. Oléron, Pierre. Étude sur l'appréhen- 
sion des mots. [Study on the perception of words.] 
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Psychol. Franc., 1961, 6, 21-31.—81 anagrams were 
constructed from 9 9-letter words. These were ar- 
ranged to preserve the original order of the word. 
' The list was presented to 100 Ss to be reconstructed. 
Factors contributing to the accuracy of the recon- 
structions included: (a) position—first or last 3 
letters in original word, (2) the presence of intact 
syllables, (3) the degree of similarity between the 
anagram and the original word.—C. J. Adkins. 

1CN17O. O'Connell, Edward J., Jr., & Duncan, 
Carl P. (Northwestern U.) Anagram solving as 
a function of letter spacing. Psychol. Rep., 1961, 
8, 117-118.—10 5-letter anagrams were presented to 
2 groups of Ss. Anagrams separated by 10 type- 
writer spaces were solved more rapidly than ana- 
grams separated by normal typewriter spacing.— 
W. B. Essman. 

1CNS1R. Runquist, Willard N., & Sexton, Bert. 
(Pomona Coll) Supplementary report: Spon- 
taneous recovery of problem solving set. J. exp. 
Psychol, 1961, 61, 351-352.—4A. previous study pro- 
vided evidence for the operation of the laws of simple 
associative learning and extinction in problem solv- 
ing set. The present study, using Luchins Water 
Jar Problems, demonstrated spontaneous recovery 
of a set which has been extinguished.—J. Arbit. 


(Also see Abstract 1DM25M) 


Concepts 


1CO05K. Kentler, Helmut. (U. Freiburg, Ger- 
many) Zur Problematic der  Profilmethode. 
[Concerning the problems of profile-analysis.] Diag- 
nostica, 1959, 5, 5-18.—This is a critical statement 
regarding the limitations of the semantic differential 
technique as applied by Hofstütter and Luebbert in 
their study of the impression qualities of color (see 
36: 1COI9H). Distortive effects of the technique 
are emphasized along with notations that it does not 
permit precise conclusions concerning the dimen- 
sional structure of concepts and their place in apper- 
ception.—F. P. Hardesty. 


1СО07Е. Flavell, John Н. (0. Rochester) 
Meaning and meaning similarity: I. A theoretical 
reassessment. J. gen. Psychol., 1961, 64, 307-319.—A. 
proposed modification of Osgood’s theory of meaning 
and meaning similarity. The meaning (Tm Sm) of a 
sign is said to include 2 classes of response: (a) 
responses to the attributes or properties which the $ 
discriminates in the sign's referent object itself and 
(b) responses to the discriminated attributes of other, 
nonreferent objects present in the physical context or 
surround of the referent object. It is believed that 
the semantic differential measures (a) but fails to 
measure (b). Osgood's index (D) is thought to be 
an incomplete measure. 2 techniques are described 
for measuring that component of meaning similarity 
between signs which derives from the similarity be- 
tween their respective nonreferent attributes. An 
experiment is proposed to apply the new approach.— 
Author abstract. 


1CO11G. Gormezano, L, & Abraham, F. D. 
(Indiana U.) Intermittent reinforcement of a 
formerly relevant dimension in concept formation. 
шо. Кер, 1961, МА 111-116.—Intermittent rein- 
orcement of a previously relevant dimension of form 
(0%, 2596, 50%, or 7595 of the time) in the Wis- 
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consin Card Sorting Test for difficulty of color and 
number sorting. "Increasing the degree of inter- 


mittent reinforcement of the previously relevant form | 
dimension resulted in a significant increase in the | 


total correct responses required to attain the cri- 
terion for color and number sorting."—J7. S. Ess- 
man. 

1CO19H. Hofstátter, Peter R. (U. Hamburg, 
Germany) Zur Problematik der Profilmethode, 
[Concerning the problems of profile-analysis.] Diag- 
nostica, 1959, 5, 19-25.—The relevancy of Kentler's 
assertions (see 36: 1CO05K) regarding the limita- 
tions of the semantic differential are questioned. Ra- 
tionale is furnished, justifying the use of the method 
in conjunction with the study of color.—F. P. Har- 
desty. 

1CO2IF. Flavell, John H. (U. Rochester) 
Meaning and meaning similarity: II. The seman- 
tic differential and co-occurrence as predictors of 
judged similarity in meaning. J. gen. Psychol, 
1961, 64, 321-335.—Anm experiment to test the hy- 
pothesis that judgments of meaning similarity be- 
tween words (S) are better predicted jointly by the 
semantic differential (D) and a recently-devised 
measure of probability of co-occurrence (C) than by 
either D or C alone. S, D, and C scores were ob- 
tained on 3 different types of word pairs: concrete 
noun-concrete noun (CN-CN), adjective-adjective 
(A-A), and adjective-concrete noun (A-CN). S 
and D measures were also taken on a 4th type of 
pair: abstract noun-abstract noun (AN-AN). It 
was found that the correlations between S and C 
were much higher than anticipated, especially in the 
case of A-A and A-CN pairs (.95 and .94, respec- 
tively). With the notable exception of the A-CN 
pairs (r—.40), the S-D correlations were also quite 
high, although always lower than their S-C counter- 
parts ——A4Author abstract. 


1CO29B. Battig, William F., & Bourne, Lyle E., 
Jr. Concept identification as a function of intra- 
and interdimensional variability. J. exp. Psychol, 
1961, 61, 329-333.—College students classified geo- 
metric patterns into 1 of 4 categories in a concept 
formation task. Preformance declined with “in- 
creases in either intra- or interdimensional varia- 
bility, with a suggestion of an interaction such that 
the effect of intradimensional variability increased at 
higher levels of interdimensional variability.” These 
results are compatible with the mathematical theory 
$9 хер identification of Bourne and Restle—J. 

тои. 


1C037F. Flavell, John H., & Johnson, B. Ann. 
(U. Rochester) Meaning and meaning similarity : 
III. Latency and number of similarities as predic- 
tors of judged similarity in meaning. J. gen. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 64, 337-348.—An experiment to investi- 
gate, as possible predictors of judged similarity of 
meaning (S), measures derived from 2 task situa- 
tions. In the 1st (L), Ss were asked to respond to 
30 pairs of concrete nouns by giving a single simi- 
larity between pair members as quickly as they could. 
In the 2nd task (N), Ss wrote down as many differ- 
ent similarities between each of the pair members as 
they could within a 1-minute time limit, Of 9 L and 
N predictor measures used, 3 were significant: (a) 
the latency with which a similarity was given in the 
L task (r=.70) ; (b) the total number of similarities 
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given in the N task (r=.57); (c) the total number 
of genuine, attributive, and class membership simi- 
larities given in the N task (r=.40).—Author ab- 
stract. 

1CO53K. Kelly, Jane A., & Levy, Leon Н. (In- 
diana U.) The discriminability of concepts dif- 
ferentiated by means of the semantic differential. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1961, 21, 53—58.— Tests the 
validity of the semantic differential procedure for 
measuring the differences in connotative meaning be- 
tween concepts, semantic differential profiles accom- 
panied by pairs of alternative concepts were pre- 
sented to college Ss. "In each case one member of 
the pair of concepts was represented by the profile 
and it was the subject's task to determine for each 
profile which concept was represented. As hypothe- 
sized, the number of correct responses increased with 
an increase in the size of the D representing the dis- 
tance between two concepts. The results were taken 
as supporting the validity of the procedure while at 
the same time indicating limitations in its sensitivity 
which should be studied further.” —W. Coleman. 


1CO59B. Bourne, Lyle E., Jr., & Haygood, Rob- 
ert C. (U. Utah) Supplementary Report: Effect 
of redundant relevant information upon the iden- 
tification of concepts. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 61, 
259-260.—Relevant redundancy facilitates rather 
than inhibits performance on a concept identification 
problem with no irrelevant information. This is at 
variance with findings for visual discrimination tasks. 
It is concluded that differences in the nature of the 
task and the performance required contribute to the 
differing results—J. Arbit. 

1CO79I. Inhelder, B. Ot pertseptivnoi kon- 
figuratsii k strukture logicheskof operatsii. [From 
perceptive configuration to the structure of logical 
operation.] Vop. Psikhol, 1960, No. 5, 79-92.— 
This is based on a preliminary report of work cited 
in detail in B. Inhelder and J. Piaget, “La Genese des 
Structures Logique Elementaires" (Delachaux et 
Niestle, Neuchatel et Paris, 1959). The report 
describes developmental stages in categorization 
tasks. The trend is from perceptual grouping to logi- 
cal classification. 3 hypotheses are offered as to the 
mechanisms involved. The factors of perceptual 
grouping, speech, and general activity are emphasized 
and demonstrated.—H. Pick. 

1CO79Z. Zaslow, Robert W. (San Jose State 
Coll.) А study of concept formation in normals, 
mental defectives, and brain-damaged adults. 
Genet. psychol. Monogr., 1961, 63, 279-388.—Tradi- 
tional concept formation sorting tests are static col- 
lections of identical elements with no defined order 
among them. Certain types of impairments are not 
detected. In this study the results from a conceptual 
problem utilizing a continuum of triangularity to cir- 
cularity showed that the ability to abstract was as- 
sociated with age in normals and definitely impaired 
in mental defectives and paretics. The reciprocal 
relationship between rigid and fluid thinking was 
demonstrated to depend on magnitude of content 
found in an abstract class and number of classes 
involved.—E. Y. Beeman. 

1CO86K. Kendler, Howard H., Glucksberg, 
Sam, & Keston, Robert. (New York U.) Per- 
ception and mediation in concept learning. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1961, 61, 186-191—“College students 
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were subjected to two successive concept learning 
tasks. Two physically discrete and spatially separate 
stimulus patterns were projected on a screen at such 
a rapid rate that only one could be perceived on any 
trial. During the learning of each concept S had to 
pay attention to the relevant stimulus pattern while 
ignoring the irrelevant one. After learning the first 
concept half of the Ss were required to make a re- 
versal shift, while the remaining Ss received a non- 
reversal shift. For half of the Ss in each of these 
two groups the position of the relevant stimulus pat- 
tern remained unchanged during the learning of the 
two concepts, The remaining Ss had to shift their 
perceptual orienting act when learning the second 
concept.” Both factors influenced the course of 
learning the 2nd concept.—J. Arbit, 


1CO91K. Kristian, D. (U. Bucharest, Rumania) 
Ponimanie printsipa na osnovanii obobshchenia 
otnoshenii: Soobshchenie II. [Understanding of 
the principle on the basis of generalization of rela- 
tions: Communication II.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. 
Nauk RSFSR, 1960, No. 3, 91-94.—The thinking ` 
process is studied in terms of the understanding of 
general principles. Ss were asked to solve several 
series of problems with the purpose of finding the 
underlying principle, of applying it to similar prob- 
lems, and of formulating it in terms of a general rule. 
The most difficult task was to discover the principle 
of solution. Ss followed either the method of trial 


and error or the method of systematic analysis of 
hypotheses by eliminating the wrong one and isolat- 
ing the correct опе. —4. Cuk. 


(Also see Abstract 1BC35K) 


Decision & INFORMATION THEORY 


1CP20S. Stevens, Carl M. (Reed Coll.) A note 
on conflict choice in economics and psychology. 
J. conflict Resolut., 1960, 4, 220-224.—". . . a com- 
ment upon Holzman's interesting and valuable dis- 
cussion of conflict choice theory in economic and 
psychological analysis."—G. T. Lodge. 


1CP23W. Wallach, Michael A., & Kogan, Na- 
than. (Massachusetts Inst. Technology) Aspects 
of judgment and decision making: Interrelation- 
ships and changes with age. Behav. Sci., 1961, 6, 
23-36.—In making supposedly rational decisions, we 
must estimate at least 2 types of quantity, namely, 
the relative probabilities of different outcomes of al- 
ternative courses of action and the degree of our 
preference for the different outcomes. The extent to 
which the fear of failure deters us and the hope of 
success spurs us on, as well as the degree of our con- 
fidence in what may happen, all determine our de- 
cisions. In this article, the values of parameters 
related to the factors influencing judgments are com- 
pared for young and old people—Journal abstract. 


1CP89F. Fano, Robert M. (Massachusetts Inst. 
Technology) Transmission of information. New 
York: Wiley, 1961. 389 p. $7.50.—A series of lec- 
ture notes prepared for a graduate course offered by 
the Electrical Engineering Department of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology are the foundation 
of this book. Из 9 chapters center around these 
topics: transmission of information; a measure of 
information; simple message ensembles; discrete 
stochastic sources; transmission channels; channel 
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encoding and decoding; encoding for binary sym- 
metric channels; multinomial distributions; and 
encoding for discrete, constant channels. Chapter 8 
presents mathematical techniques useful in connection 
with advanced work—techniques which the author 
feels are not discussed in sufficient detail anywhere 
else. Chapter 9 consists of “very recent, unpublished 
work.” Problems accompany each chapter as a 
teaching aid and are directed at the graduate level 
in electrical engineering. The book presupposes a 
mathematical background, including foundations of 
probability theory and Fourier analysis—R. E. 
Chandler. 

1CP99M. Mowrer, О. Hobart. (U. Illinois) 
Basic research methods, statistics and decision 
theory. Amer. J. occup. Ther., 1960, 14, 199-205.— 
A nontechnical and brief description of some basic 
research procedures, the role of statistics and de- 
cision making are presented in such a manner as to 
encourage those who have had minimal technical 


рано to try a hand at research.—M. A. Seiden- 
eld. 


(Also see Abstracts 1BC29S, 1BF09B, 1BF21G, 
1LJ05S) 
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1DA09S. Samsonova, V. G. (Inst. Higher Nerv- 
ous Activity, Moscow) Nekotorye dopolneniia k 
metodicheskim priëmam issledovaniia vyssheï 
nervnoi deiateľnosti vzroslogo cheloveka. [Some 
additions to methods of studying higher nervous ac- 
tivity in adult man.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 
1960, 10, 809-813.—The author suggests the advisa- 
bility of considering, in the study of higher nervous 


activity in adult man, electromyorgraphic recording 


of motor responses, use of finely differentiated 
stimuli, statistical analysis of latency, magnitude of 
the conditioned reaction, and the proportion of posi- 
tive responses to each of the stimuli used, Experi- 
mental results obtained show that the suggested tech- 
niques permit a deeper study of the special features 
of cortical activity and finer analysis of the stimuli 
and of the interaction of various links of the condi- 
tioned-reflex arcs.—I. D. London. 

1DA26B. Belenkov, N. IU. Kirov Medical 
Inst, Gorky, USSR) са Sviazi i neko- 
Have Yoprosy ikh Коше [Conditioned connec- 
lons and some problems of their evolution.] Fiziol, 
Zh. SSSR, 1960, 46, 1126-1131.—Data eb Fial: 
to show that conditioned connections are realizable 
without participation of the cerebral cortex.—I, D. 
London. 

1DA36B. Biriukov, D. A. & Vediaev, F. P. 
Nekotorye problemy fiziologii nervnot sistemy v 
Chekhoslovatskoi narodnoi sistemy v Chekhoslo- 
vatskoi narodnoi respublike. [Some problems in 
the physiology of the nervous system in the Czecho- 
slovakian People’s Republic.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 
1960, 46, .636-641.—The authors discuss the kind of 
physiological research carried out during the past 15 
years in Czechoslovakia, The areas surveyed in- 
clude: higher „nervous activity and nervous regula- 
tion of the chief physiological functions, experimen- 
tal neurology, mechanisms of activity of the central 
and peripheral nervous and muscular systems, and 
evolutionary physiology.—I. D. London. н 
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1DA61Z. Zimmer, Herbert. (U. Georgia) Pre- 
paring psychophysiologic analog information for 
the digital computer. Behav. Sci, 1961, 6, 161- 
164.—The problems involved and the psychophysio- 
logic signals employed in the preparation of these 
data for processing by digital computers.—J. Arbit. 

1DAG2R. Rashevsky, М. (U. Chicago) Mathe- 
matical biophysics: Physico-mathematical foun- 
dations of biology. Vol II. (3rd ей.) New York: 
Dover, 1960. xii, 462 p. $2.50 (paper).—"The 
second volume . . . contain[s] Parts III and IV of 
the first two editions. Those two parts, especially the 
last one, also have been considerably amplified."— 
C. T. Morgan. 


1DASSR. Rashevsky, N. (U. Chicago) Mathe- 
matical biophysics: Physico-mathematical foun- 
dations of biology. Vol. І. (3rd ed.) New York: 
Dover, 1960. xxvi, 488 p. $2.50 (paper).—"The 
first volume contains essentially expanded Parts I 
and II of the first two editions."—C. T. Morgan. 


1DA90U. United States Air Force Wright Air 
Development Division, Directorate of Advance 
Systems Technology. Bionics symposium: Liv- 
ing prototypes—the key to new technology. US 
AF WADD tech Rep., 1960, No. 60-600. 490 p— 
This report compiles the papers presented at the 
Bionics symposium syonsored by Wright Air De- 
velopment Division in September 1960. The intro- 
ductory session discusses the background from which 
bionics arose, the military and general need, attitudes 
toward intelligent machines (a major product of 
bionics), and a survey of current research on living 
prototypes. The 4 technical sessions deal with cur- 
rent work in stages successively closer to practical 
devices. This begins with logic derived from the con- 
templation of neurones but applicable to the design 
of electronic networks of increased capacity and re- 
liability. It continues with discussion of theories, 
devices, and techniques based on or simulating visual 
and auditory perceptual processes. The final tech- 
nical session contains 5 papers on the mechanization 
of higher functions such as learning, self-program- 
ing, pattern recognition, decision making, and heu- 
ristic programs. The report concludes with discus- 
sions of the potential value of bionics, its present 
Status, procedural methods and difficulties, and possi- 
ble social consequences.—G. E. Rowland. 


1DA91U. Uhr, Leonard, & Vossler, Charles. 
(U. Michigan) Suggestions for self-adapting com- 
puter models of brain function. Behav. Sci., 1961, 
6, 91-97.—A general purpose computer (or brain 
model) is developed that is not designed for any 
specific input-operator-output space, but rather will 
learn to adapt and compose itself into an appropriate 
model for operating upon any space presented to it. 
It is suggested that this model may reach the limit of 
generality that we can expect of any intelligent com- 
puter (including the human brain). Examples of the 


various functions of which th i re 
noted—J. Arbit. Ste edi 


(Also see Abstracts 1AI19G, 1AJ61A, 1AN48A, 
1CK66N, 1LF32G) 


NEUROANATOMY & PHYSIOLOGY 


1DB15N. Nachmansohn, David A. 


Columbia 
U.) Second conference oe 


on physicochemical 
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mechanism of nerve activity and second confer- 
ence on muscular contraction. Ann. N. Y. Acad. 
Sci. 1959, 81, 215-510.—Proceedings of 2 confer- 
ences sponsored by New York Academy of Sciences. 
Papers listed under the following headings: Physico- 
chemical Mechanism of Nerve Activity: I. Physical 
and chemical aspects of nerve impulse conduction. 
II. Neuromuscular and synaptic transmission. III. 
Sensory receptors. Muscular Contraction: I. Muscle 
fibers and fibrils. II. Excitation—contraction coup- 
ling. III. Mechanochemistry.—B. S. Aaronson. 

1DB17N. Nastuck, William L. (Columbia U.) 
Some ionic factors that influence the action of 
acetylcholine at the muscle endplate membrane. 
Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1959, 81, 317-327.—Quater- 
nary ammonium ions, whose diameter is not much 
greater than that of tetramethylammonium, do not 
penetrate the activated endplate membrane of muscle 
fibers readily. "Such behavior would seem to mili- 
tate against the idea that the end-plate membrane 
undergoes temporary dissolution during acetylcholine 
activation."—B. S. Aaronson. 

1DB21H. Huxley, Andrew F. (Cambridge U., 
England) Ion movements during nerve activity. 
Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1959, 81, 221—246.—Com- 
putations are presented which extend the range of 
phenomena explained by the Hodgkin-Huxley formu- 
lation of neuronal membrane properties. The only 
change in the original equations has been to repre- 
sent the effect of changing calcium concentration. 
The observed behavior of nerve fibers fulfills the pre- 
dictions made. The equations deal with spike proc- 
esses and do not cover after potentials or maintenance 
of resting potential. They will undoubtedly require 
modification with more data, but their general form 
seems to be correct. (46 ref.)—B. S. Aaronson. 

1DB28R. Riker, Walter F., Jr, Werner, Ger- 
hard; Roberts, Jay, & Kuperman, Albert. (Cor- 
nell U. Medical Coll.) The presynaptic element in 
neuromuscular transmission. Ann. N. Y. Acad. 
Sci., 1959, 81, 328-344.—Certain neostigmine proto- 
types facilitate transmission at the motor nerve termi- 
nal. The susceptibility of this terminal to facilita- 
tion suggests a presynaptic functional identity. Ex- 
periments dissociating orthodromic postsynaptic re- 
sponses and antidromic axonal responses triggered 
here suggest a local presynaptic event. Action of 
drugs suggests that nerve and muscle relate through 
juxtaposing pre- and postsynaptic units. (25 ref.)— 
B. S. Aaronson. 

1DB37M. Mosidze, V. M. (Inst. Physiology, 
Tbilisi, USSR) К voprosu o korkovoi proektsii 
slukha п sobak. [On the cortical projection of 
hearing in dogs.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1960, 46, 37- 
40.—Utilizing 6 dogs as Ss, it was found that after 
bilateral removal of the auditory cortex fine auditory 
differentiation remained disturbed throughout the 
courses of the experiments (6-12 mo.). However, 
simple conditioned auditory reflexes and coarse dif- 
ferentiation were realizable—J. D. London. 

1DB47E. Eccles, J. C. (Australian National U., 
Canberra) Excitatory and inhibitory synaptic ac- 
tion. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1959, 81, 247-264.— 
The excitatory postsynaptic potential (EPSP) ac- 
counts for neuronal impulse generation. Postsynap- 
tic membrane potential changes follow an exponential 
time course. Currents generating EPSP act as if 
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the synaptic transmitter caused permeability of the 
receptive postsynaptic membrane to all mobile ions. 
Inhibitory synaptic action (IPSP) produces opposite 
potential change. IPSP is maintained by heightened 
permeability for smaller mobile ions. These data 
suggest heightened permeability for ions below some 
critical size. (56 ref.)—B. S. Aaronson, 

1DB87B. Buser, P., & Rougeul, А. (Lab. Neuro- 
physiologie Comparée, Faculté Sciences Paris) 
Somatic functions of the nervous system. Annu. 
Rev. Physiol., 1961, 23, 387-418.—The review brings 
together recent data organized under the areas of: 
Specific Afferent Systems, including somatic, gusta- 
tory, visual, auditory, vestibular, and olfactory; Re- 
flex Activity of the Spinal Cord; Motor Mechanisms; 
Cerebellum; Rhinencephalon; Events and Mecha- 
nisms and Structures for General Control; and New 
Techniques. (447 ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. 


(Also see Abstracts 1BB51K, 1DK82A, 1DK93E, 
1EIS1]) 


LESIONS AND BEHAVIOR 


1DCOOB. Battig, K., Rosvold, H. E., & Mishkin, 
M. Comparison of the effects of frontal and 
caudate lesions on delayed response and alterna- 
tion in monkeys. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1960, 
53, 400-404.—The responses of monkeys with le- 
sions of the frontal cortex and monkeys with lesions 
of the caudate nucleus were impaired (compared to 
unoperated controls) on alternation and delayed re- 
sponse tests presented in the Wisconsin General Test 
Apparatus, the deficit of the frontal monkeys being 
greater—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


10С06М. Myers, Ronald E. (U. Chicago) In- 
terhemispheric communication through corpus 
callosum: Limitations under conditions of con- 
flict. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 6-9.—In 
3 chiasma-sectioned cats the 2 hemispheres were con- 
ditioned to “closely conflicting experiences,” in visual 
pattern discrimination situations. “Under these cir- 
cumstances one hemisphere did not seem to benefit 
from the experience of the other in that wrong re- 
sponses were consistently made when the one was 
tested in the problem situation of the other. . . . It 
was concluded that the effects of direct sensory ex- 
perience are a great deal more forceful in learning 
than the effects of information transmitted between 
the hemispheres through the corpus callosum."—E. 
Y. Beeman. 


10С08М. Meyer, Donald R., & Settlage, Paul 
H. (Ohio State U.) Analysis of simple searching 
behavior in the frontal monkey. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1958, 51, 408-410.—""This experiment com- 
pared the performances of four normal monkeys and 
three which were frontal-lobe preparations of long 
standing in a simple searching situation. It was 
found that the latter animals exhibited substantially 
less stereotypy in searching but successfully avoided 
repetition of unprofitable choices. It is argued that 
the likely explanation for the difference is а reduc- 
tion of the potency of momentary position as а bias, 
and that this is due in turn to the hyperreactivity of 
frontal animals to environmental fluctuations."—E. 
Y. Beeman. 

1DC10W. Wilson, William A., Jr, & Mishkin, 
Mortimer. (U. California, Berkeley) Comparison 
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of the effects of inferotemporal and lateral occipi- 
tal lesions on visually guided behavior in mon- 
keys. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 10-17.— 
"Three monkeys with lateral striate lesions, three 
with inferotemporal lesions, and three unoperated 
controls were trained on a series of eight visual tasks. 
Four of the tasks differentiated between the oper- 
ated groups, the differences being in the opposite 
directions for two pairs of tests. . . . The results 
favor a theory which views the two ‘visual areas’ as 
interdependent but which grants priority in acuity 
functions to the striate cortex while emphasizing the 
importance of the inferotemporal cortex for visual 
functions related to learning."—E. Y. Beeman. 


10С11В, Battersby, W. S. & Bender, M. B. 
(Mount Sinai Hosp., N. Y.) "Temporal determi- 
nants of foveal CFF after lesions of the cerebral 
visual pathways. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958, 
51, 411—416.—"Foveal CFFs were obtained from nor- 
mal and patient controls and from 45 patients with 
cerebral damage, at varying flash intensities and over- 
all durations of the train of light waves. . . . [The 
results] . . . are considered in terms of contemporary 
theories concerning the photochemical, neuroretinal, 
and cerebral contributions to the visual process." 
(19 ref.) —E. Y. Beeman. 


1DC13M. Meshcherskit, R. M. (Inst. Higher 
Nervous Activity, Moscow) Usovershenstvovannyi 
stereotaksicheskii pribor dlia melkikh zhivotnykh 
(STM-1A). [Improved stereotaxic apparatus for 
small animals (STM-1A).] ZA. vyssh. nervn. Deia- 
tel., 1960, 10, 913-917.—A description is given of an 
improved version (STM-1A) of Meshcherskit’s 
stereotaxic apparatus to be used with small animals. 
—1. D. London. 


1DC16G. Gamburian, L. S. (Pavlov Inst. of 
Physiology, Leningrad, USSR) Narusheniia dvi- 
gatel’nykh funktsif pri povrezhdenii mozzhechka 
izadnikh stolbov spinnogo mozga. [Disturbances 
of motor functions with injury to the cerebellum 
and of the posterior columns of the spinal cord.] 
Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1960, 46, 516-525.— The role of 
the cerebellum in the formation of certain newly ac- 
quired forms of motor reactions was studied in 14 
dogs and 2 cats. It was found that full or partial 
extirpation of the cerebellum does not interfere with 
the formation of local electrodefensive conditioned 
reflexes, nor does excision of the posterior columns 
9f the spinal cord following destruction of the cere- 
bellum affect these reflexes, The extirpation of the 
cerebellum in animals deprived of 2 limbs (a crossed 
or unilateral amputation of 1 fore and 1 hind leg) 
brings about the loss of the subsequently acquired 
forms of locomotion. The cerebellum is regarded as 
a link in the structure of the external and internal 
analyzers, and particularly in the structure of the 
motor analyzer, where “corresponding elaboration 
and synthesis of incoming afferent information is ef- 
fected."—I. D. London. 

1DC18F. French, Gilbert M. (U. Wisconsin) 
Треовзогог eects of regional ablations of frontal 
cortex in rhesus monkeys. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 52, 18-24.—“Two Belo & the frontal 
cortex of Macaca mulatta were described and desig- 
nated as Area 9 and Area 6. Effects of bilateral 
simultaneous ablation of each area on locomotion 
were studied.” In Area 9 monkeys the mean rate of 
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locomotion had increased radically by the 2nd day 


and remained high well into the 4th month under © 


conditions of observation. In “more familiar situa- 


tions this persistence of hypermotility was not seen, 3 


. .. Area 6 monkeys sustained preoperative rates of 
locomotion at the beginnings of testing sessions but 
showed profound intrasession decrement.” 
came less marked over time and disappeared.—E. У, 
Beeman. 


1DC22G. Glickstein, Mitchell, & Sperry, R. W. 
(California Inst. Technology) Intermanual somes- 
thetic transfer in split-brain rhesus monkeys. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1960, 53, 322-327.— Section 
of the corpus callosum prevented the normal transfer 
of somesthetic discrimination habits from the trained 
to the untrained hand in 8 out of 12 tests. “The gen- 
eral testing procedure of reaching out and feeling the 
two test objects before selecting transferred consist- 
ently . . . whereas the specific pattern of finger move- 
ments used in testing failed to transfer.”—W. A. 
Wilson, Jr. 

1DC25F. French, Gilbert M. (U. Wisconsin) 
A deficit associated with hypermotility in mon- 
keys with lesions of the dorsolateral frontal granu- 
lar cortex. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 
25-28.—“As contrasted with monkeys having lesions 
of the premotor cortex, hypermotile monkeys with 
removal of the dorsolateral frontal granular cortex 
demonstrated a lower frequency and duration of a 
bar-pressing response. . . . In each group, both fre- 
quency and duration of response underwent decre- 
ment as a function of repeated exposure of the Ss to 
the experimental situation. But in the prefrontal 
group, frequency of bar-pressing, though not at the 
outset significantly different from that of the pre- 
motor group, decayed more rapidly.”—E, Y. Beeman. 

1DC26G. Goldstein, Robert. (Washington U., 
St. Louis) Hearing and speech in follow-up of 
left hemispherectomy. J. speech hear., Dis., 1961, 
26, 126-129.—Speech and hearing in a 42 year old 
man were essentially normal 5% yr. after а left 
hemispherectomy and essentially unchanged from 
what they were preoperatively and 15 mo. following 
surgery. The right ear had poorer than average 
discrimination for relatively difficult speech in spite 
of normal auditory sensitivity—M. F. Palmer. 

1DC27P. Pasik, P., Pasik, T., Battersb , W. S, 
& Bender, M. B. (Mount Sinai mn N. Y.) 
Visual and tactual discriminations by macaques 
with serial temporal and parietal lesions. J. comp. 
Physiol. Psychol, 1958, 5, 427-436.—Temporal le- 
sions produced a visual deficit, especially on form 
discrimination. Parietal lesions produced no deficits 
if symptoms of ataxia were not allowed to interfere 
with test performance. Control frontal lesions gave 
transient impairment on visual delayed responses in 
1 animal; none in a 2nd. It is suggested that visual 
or tactual impairments after temporal or parietal 
Felons pat the existence of sensory deficits rather 

an retentive or gnostic di: Шы: 
BOY BO gn sturbances. (18 ref.) 

1DC37P. Paolino, A. F., & Friedman, I. (Cleve- 
land Psychiatric Inst. and Hosp.) Intellectual 
changes following frontal lobe Procainization. J. 
clin. Psychol, 1959, 15, 437-439.—This study in- 
vestigates intellectual changes following the psycho- 
surgical . . . technique of injection of procaine into 
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the frontal lobes. А group of 26 operatees was 
tested with the Wechsler Bellevue Intelligence Scale 
before and after the operation and was compared with 
a control group matched as to age, sex, initial IO 
and diagnosis. The results indicate that no intel- 
lectual impairement occurs immediately following 
this operation."—F. N. Arnhoff. 


1DC37R. Rosvold, H. Enger; Mishkin, Morti- 
mer, & Szwarchart, Maria K. (National Inst. 
Mental Health) Effects of subcortical lesions in 
monkeys on visual-discrimination and single-al- 
ternation performance. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1958, 51, 337—444.—23 monkeys received electrolytic 
lesions in the caudate nucleus or the superior col- 
liculus. 6 monkeys were unoperated controls. 
Visual discrimination was not impaired in any ani- 
mal. Single-alternation performance was impaired 
in animals with lesions in the head of the caudate 
nucleus, the medial thalamus, and the splenium. The 
discrepancies between effects of collicular lesions in 
monkeys and cats are discussed as are the possible 
anatomical interpretations of single-alternation per- 
formance.—E. Y. Beeman. 


1DC38K. Koshtoiants. KH. S., Maliukina, G. A., 
& Aleksandriuk, S. P. (Moscow State U., USSR) 
Rol perednego mozga v proiavlenii “gruppovogo 
effekta" u ryb. [The role of the forebrain in the 
appearance of the “group effect" in fish.] Fiziol. 
Zh. SSSR, 1960, 46, 1038-1043.—In fish swimming 
in shoal formation a certain "group effect" appears: 
oxygen consumption and motor activity are lower 
than in isolated specimens. Utilizing several salt and 
fresh-water fish, the role of the forebrain in this 
group effect was studied. It was shown that excision 
of the forebrain leads to disappearance of the group 
effect; oxygen consumption and motor activity in- 
crease in shoals of fish but decrease in isolated speci- 
mens. Since excision of the forebrain involves de- 
struction of the primary olfactory centers, chronic 
experiments were performed with dissection of the 
olfactory pathways and cauterization of the nostrils. 
Measurements of oxygen consumption in fish thus 
deprived of olfaction proved that disappearance of 
the group effect does not depend on destruction of the 
primary olfactory centers—results which point to the 
importance of the forebrain in shoal relationships in 
fish—I, D. London. 


10С51А. Adrianov, О. S. (Inst. of the Brain, 
Moscow)  Issledovanie vzaimodeistviia analiza- 
torov pri obrazovanii dvigatel’nykh pishchevyhk 
uslovnykh refleksov. [A study on the interaction of 
analyzers in formation of conditioned motor-alimen- 
tary reflexes.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 
851-859.—Complete bilateral disconnection of the 
cortical areas of the cutaneous and visual analyzers 
was carried out in 3 dogs, following the elaboration 
of conditioned motor and salivary reflexes to single 
and complex stimuli. It was found that after the 
operation previously elaborated conditioned reflexes 
to a complex of cutaneous and visual stimuli were 
preserved. However, the stability of the conditioned 
reflexes to single and complex inhibitory stimuli was 
considerably lowered. Bilateral frontal lobotomy in 
dogs with disconnected nuclei within the visual and 
cutaneous analyzers brought about a prolonged se- 
rious disturbance of conditioned reflexes to both 
single and complex stimuli.—I. D. London. 
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1DC54S. Smith, Charles J. (McGill U.) Mass 
action and early environment in the rat. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 154-156.—"In an experi- 
ment designed to compare the applicability of the law 
of mass action to both free-environment and cage- 
reared rats, 43 free- and 28 cage-reared Ss were sub- 
jected to three experimental conditions. Large ante- 
rior cortical lesions were made in the brains of one 
group, small posterior lesions (which avoided the 
primary visual areas) in the second, and the third 
group served as normal controls. The animals were 
then run on 24 problems of the Hebb-Williams 
closed-field test. In cage-reared Ss, the larger ante- 
rior lesions . . . [had] a greater effect, as would be 
predicted from Lashley's concept of mass action. But 
in free-environment rats . . . the smaller nonstriate 
posterior lesions . . . produced the greater deficit. 
It is concluded that the cerebral cortex of the free- 
environment rat is not equipotential with respect to 
spatial-problem-solving behavior, and that the mass- 
action relationship does not hold for it.”—Author 
summary. 


1DC56K. Khananashvili, M. M. (Inst. Experi- 
mental Medicine, Leningrad, USSR) О roli naru- 
zhnogo kolenchatogo tela osushchestvlenii zritel'- 
noi funktsii. [Role of the lateral geniculate body in 
performance of the visual function.] Fiziol. Zh. 
SSSR, 1960, 46, 156-160.—In a study utilizing 3 dogs 
as Ss it is shown that, after injury of the lateral 
geniculate body, a sharp disturbance of the visual 
function and especially of object-vision occurs. The 
postoperative preservation of conditioned reflexes to 
general illumination and also of the pupillary reflexes 
demonstrates the possibility of managing the more 
elementary visual functions through other subcortical 
formations (for example, the reticular system of the 
brain stem), which have connection with the cerebral 
cortex.—I, D. London. 


1DC61S. Shustin, N. A. (Pavlov Inst. Physi- 
ology, Leningrad, USSR) О podrazhatel'nom 
dvigatel’nom reflekse. [Оп the imitative motor 
reflex.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1960, 46, 161-166.—Bi- 
lateral ablation of the lobes anterior to the Sylvian 
fissure in adult dogs occasions the appearance of an 
“imitative motor reflex,” so that the dog, otherwise 
inert, will closely follow another walking dog or 
human being, whatever the path. Unilateral lobal 
ablation promotes such “reflex” following in the di- 
rection of the ablated side when the path is circular. 
—J. D. London. 

1DC64M. Mosidze, V. M. (Inst. Physiology, 
Tbilisi, USSR) О zhachenii korkovoi slukhovoi 
zony v uslovnoreflektornoi deiatelnosti sobak. 
[On the significance of the cortical auditory zone 
in conditioned-reflex activity in dogs.] Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 864-868.—10 dogs were Ss 
in a study on conditioned salivary reflexes to sound 
before and after bilateral removal of various parts 
of the auditory zone of the cerebral cortex. It was 
found that the cortical auditory zone participates in 
the fine differentiation of sounds. After bilateral re- 
moval of the auditory cortex, such differentiation 
remains disturbed from 4 to 12 months, while. simple 
conditioned reflexes to a sound and coarse differen- 
tiation continue after removal of the cortical auditory 


zone.—I. D. London. 
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1DC79N. Nutsubidze, M. A. (Inst. Physiology, 
Tbilisi) Rol gippokampovoi izviliny v émo- 
tsional'nykh reaktsiiakh koshki. [The role of the 
hippocampal convolution in the emotional reactions 
ofcats.] Soobshch. Akad. Nauk Gruz. SSSR, 1961, 
26, 79-86.—After extirpation of the hippocampal 
convolution in 6 cats, it was found that (a) the 
emotional reaction of “pleasure” to positive stimuli 
is heightened, while to negative stimuli (electric 
current, etc.) a weakly expressed reaction of "fear" 
appears, (b) "rage" dominates over the reaction of 
"fear" when in normal cats merely “fear” would be 
expressed, (c) rapid alternations between "rage" and 
"pleasure" are characteristic, and (d) conditioned 
reactions of “fear” disappear—I. D. London. 


1DC88S. Schwartzbaum, J. S. (U. Wisconsin) 
Changes in reinforcing properties of stimuli fol- 
lowing ablation of the amygdaloid complex in 
monkeys. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1960, 53, 388— 
395. — Amygdalectomized and sham-operated monkeys 
were tested in a bar-pressing situation under a fixed- 
interval schedule, using different amounts of food 
reward, Amygdalectomy depressed responsiveness to 
shifts in amount of reward and decreased decrements 
in response during test sessions. Explanations in 
terms of a reduction in emotional responsiveness, and 
in terms of impairment on generalization functions, 
are discussed.—J/. A. Wilson, Jr. 


1DC96C. Chereshnev, I. A. (Sechenov Medical 
Inst, Moscow) Dinamika narushenii uslovnore- 
flektornoi deiatel’nosti u sobak posle priamogo 
razdrazheniia і razrusheniia gipotalamicheskoi 
oblasti. [Dynamics of disturbances of conditioned- 
reflex activity in dogs after direct stimulation and 
destruction of the hypothalamic region.] Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 896-902.—A study was 
made of changes in conditioned alimentary-motor 
reflexes in 5 dogs after direct stimulation and de- 
struction of the hypothalamic region by means of 
X-rays. It was found that direct electrical stimula- 
tion, mainly of the posterior part of the hypothalamus 
and the corpora mamillaria, produces motor disturb- 
ances and inhibition of conditioned-reflex activity 
and the motor activity of the gastrointestinal tract. 
Elaboration of conditioned alimentary-motor reac- 
tions to light and a bell after destruction of the 
posterior part of the hypothalamus and the corpora 
mamillaria in dogs proved to be rather difficult. The 
data obtained point to “disturbance of the integrative 
activity of the cerebral cortex and the subcortex” 
after direct stimulation and destruction of the hy- 
pothalamus—a fact which underscores its importance 
in the processes of higher nervous activity—J. D. 
London. 


1DC96S. Schwartzbaum, J. S., & Pribram, K. H. 
(U. Wisconsin) The effects of amygdalectomy in 
monkeys on transposition along a brightness con- 
tinuum. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1960, 53, 396— 
399.—Amygdalectomized and sham-operated monkeys 
learned a discrimination between medium gray (posi- 
tive) and dark gray approximately equally rapidly. 
When the medium gray was paired with a light 
gray (both positive) control animals all transposed, 
but 3 of the 4 amygdalectomized Ss responded ran- 
domly. The amygdalectomized Ss were inferior to 
controls in learning a sequential discrimination task, 
in which the medium gray (consistently positive) 
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was paired randomly with either of the other stimuli. | 


* ..amygdalectomy impairs functions that are in- 
volved in determining discriminative as well as re- 
inforcing properties of stimuli."—JV. A. Wilson, Jr. 


(Also see Abstracts 1DJ04K, 1DK37E, 1EH46M, 
1HD24H) 


BnAIN STIMULATION 


1DD54B. Bates, J. A. V. (National Hosp., Queen 
Square, London, England) The individuality of 
the motor cortex. Brain, 1960, 83, 654-667.—Re- 
sponses to electrical stimulation of the motor cortex 
at the same or closely adjacent cortical points (in 6 
patients who were operated on twice, at intervals 


from 3 months to more than 3 years) are very © 


similar. Even those fine details of the response 
which vary among individuals show long-term re- 
peatability for the same individual “Since there 
appears to be individuality of structure in the nerv- 
ous system wherever one looks for it... it is not 
perhaps surprising that the responses to electrical 
stimulation show individuality also. The different 
character of the responses reflects some structural 
differences. It is not at present clear how these in- 
dividual differences would show themselves in daily 
life or in the clinic."—M. L. Simmel. 


(Also see Abstracts 1DC13M, 1DC96C) 


Central Stimulation 


1DEOOR. Roberts, Warren W. (Yale U.) Both 
rewarding and punishing effects from stimulation 
of posterior hypothalamus of cat with same elec- 
trode at same intensity. J. comp. physiol, Psychol, 
1958, 51, 400-407 —*Туо experiments were per- 
formed showing that both rewarding and punishing 
effects can be elicited by stimulation of the posterior 
hypothalamus. . . . In Experiment I, the cats learned 
(a) to press a bar to turn on the stimulation, and 
(b) to perform a locomotor task to turn off the same 
stimulation. . . . In Experiment II, some Ss were 
trained to oscillate back and forth between two of the 
three arms of a symmetrical Y maze to turn on the 
stimulation in one arm and turn it off in the other." 
The turning-off response improved as the voltage 
was increased, while the turning-on response dete- 
riorated.—E. Y. Beeman. 

1DE15L. Lebedev, V. P. (Pavlov Medical Inst., 
Leningrad, USSR) K metodike éksperimental’- 
nogo issledovaniia funktsii retikuliarnoi formatsii 
mozgovogo stvola. [On a method of experimen 
investigation of the functions of the reticular forma- 
tion in the brain stem.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1960, 46, 
115-117.—A simple method is described which guar- 
antees strict localization of stimulation of portions of 
the reticular formation in the brain stem, steadiness 
of stimulated site during the course of the experi- 
ment, and sufficiently exact determination of location 
of this site—J. D. London. 
. IDEZIT. Thompson, Robert. 
isiana Hosp. Mandeville) 
cranial stimulation on memory in cats. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1958, 51, 421—426.— Bilateral stim- 
ulation of the tegmentum before or during a response 
impaired performance in reversal learning. Stimula- 
tion after a response had no effect. 
ulation of caudate nucleus after a response retarded 
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reversal learning. Unilateral stimulation of caudate 
and tegmentum during a response produced position 
effects opposite to those produced when unilateral 
stimulation was given before a response.—E. Y. 
Beeman. 


1DE25V. Valenstein, Elliot S., Hodos, William, 
& Stein, Larry. (Walter Reed Inst. Research) 
A simplified electrode-assembly for implanting 
chronic electrodes in the brains of small animals. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1961, 74, 125-128.—R. Н. Waters. 


1DE91R. Roberts, Warren W. (Yale U.) 
Rapid escape learning without avoidance learn- 
ing motivated by hypothalamic stimulation in 
cats. J. comp, physiol. Psychol., 1958, 51, 391-399.— 
“This study demonstrates that animals will learn 
promptly to escape rapidly from an apparently strong 
noxious motivational state elicited by hypothalamic 
stimulation, without showing any avoidance of the 
stimulation in as many as 270 trials. This separation 
of escape from avoidance learning is compared with 
controls motivated by another kind of centrally elic- 
ited motivation or by peripheral shock, both of which 
produced avoidance as well as escape habits."—E. Y. 
Beeman. 


Electroshock 


1DF12H. Hovorka, E. J., Schumsky, Donald A., 
& Work, Murray S. (Princeton U.) Electrocon- 
vulsive thresholds as related to stimulus param- 
eters of unidirectional ECS. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1960, 53, 412-414.—Each of 19 groups of 
rats was given ECS with a different combination of 
pulse duration (range: 0.2-20.0 msec.) and interpulse 
interval (range: 0.5-10.0 msec.). The duration of 
stimulation which would produce convulsions on 50% 
of the trials was found to be significantly related to 
pulse duration and interpulse interval, and to their 
interaction. The smallest duration threshold occurs 
with a pulse duration of 0.7 and an interpulse inter- 
val of 1.0, values close to those which produce min- 
imal behavioral depression—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


1DF54G. Griffiths, William J., Jr. (Montana 
State U.) A note on the effects of electro-con- 
vulsive shock on an extinguished response in 
albino rats. Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 154.—Following 
extinction of a bar pressing response groups of rats 
were given ECS treatment at 20 min., 60 min., and 
4 hours, respectively. The extinguished habit was 
reinstated only in the group convulsed 4 hours after 
the final extinction trial—W. B. Essman. 


1DF75S. Shaklee, Alfred B., D’Amour, Fred E., 
& Jones, B. Edson. (U. Denver) Adrenal changes 
paralleling short-range behavioral effects of elec- 
troshock. J. genet. Psychol, 1958, 92, 175-182.— 
“Adrenal weight changes were studied for 80 female 
albino rats [in groups receiving] . . . different num- 
bers of electrically induced convulsions. Behavioral 
observations suggested that at about seven days ex- 
perimental animals were regaining a normal activity 
pattern that had been disturbed by the onset of the 
shock series. Four consecutive days with one elec- 
troconvulsive shock per day produced an increase in 
relative adrenal weight. Groups receiving 10, 20, 
and 30 days of the same treatment did not show 
significantly more hypertrophy than the 4-day group. 
The rapid occurrence of adrenal hypertrophy over a 
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few stimulations parallels several known behavioral 
effects."—E. Y. Beeman. 


(Also see Abstract 1DK46W) 


ELECTROENCEPHALOGRAPHY 


10С08В. Bekhtereva, N. P. & Usov, V. V. 
(Polenov Neurosurgical Inst, Leningrad, USSR) 
Metodika preryvistoi fotostimuliatsii v ritme 
sobstvennykh potentsialov mozga pri registratsii 
élektroéntsefalogrammy. [А method of intermit- 
tent photostimulation in rhythm with brain potentials 
when registering the EEG.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1960, 
46, 108-111—A variant of Walter and Shipton’s 
scheme of trigger photostimulation in rhythm with 
brain potentials when registering the EEG is 
sketched. The trigger stimulation proposed is held 
to be more effective than the photo- or phonostimula- 
tion usually utilized.—/. D. London. 

1DG21M. Mikhalveskaia, M. B. (Moscow State 
U., USSR) Sravnenie deistviia slabykh signal’ 
mykh i nesignal’ mykh razgrazhitelei na elektro- 
entsefalogrammy і kozhno-gal’ vanicheskit refleks. 
[Comparison of the action of weak signal and non- 
signal stimuli оп EEG and PGR reflexes.] Vop. 
Psikhol, 1960, No. 4, 121-129.—Ss were dark 
adapted and then exposed to lights of various in- 
tensities. Under one condition the lights served as 
signals for a motor response; under another the Ss 
remained passive. EEG recordings were made from 
the visual-temporal area along with concurrent (ap- 
parently palmer) recording of PGR. Results indi- 
cate that relative frequency of depression of alpha 
rhythm is a rapidly increasing function of stimulus 
intensity. The same relationship holds for the length 
of depression of alpha rhythm while the latency of 
the EEG reaction is an inverse function of the in- 
tensity of the stimulus. Similar results are reflected 
in the PGR records but the rapid extinction of the 
PGR makes it a less reliable indicator. There were 
no significant differences between the signal and non- 
signal conditions.—H. Pick. 

1DG26P. Polezhaev, E. F.  Faznoprotekaiu- 
shchie izmeneniia na EEG kak pokazateli formiro- 
vaniia korkovoi koordinatsii. [Phasic changes in 
EEG as indices of formation of cortical coordina- 
tion.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1960, 46, 26-36.—In a 
study utilizing 4 dogs it was found that during 
elicitation and extinction of a conditioned reflex the 
stimulus takes on a dual valence and becomes a sim- 
ultaneous stimulus for functionally incompatible reac- 
tions, one reflecting the past experience of the animal 
and the other its new experience. There results an 
antagonistic interaction between the old conditioned 
reaction and the new conditioned reaction, giving 
way to subsequent cortical coordination. The stage 
at which conflict prevails is characterized by “super- 
threshold excitability” of the reaction obtaining and 
by a “high level of subthreshold excitability” of the 
latent reaction in competition with the former. At 
this stage signs of desynchronization are noted in the 
EEG. In the stage at which cortical coordination 
takes over superthreshold excitability of the prevail- 
ing reaction is retained, but the subthreshold excit- 
ability of the latent reaction in competition with the 
former drops considerably. In this final stage signs 
of synchronization are marked in the EEG.—/I. Р. 
London. 
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1DG27N. Netchine, Serge, &  Lairy, G.-C. 
Ondes cérébrales et niveau mental: Quelques 
aspects de l'évolution génétique du tracé EEG 
suivant le niveau. [Brain waves and mental level: 
Some aspects of the genetic development of the EEG 
trace in relation to mental level.] Enfance, 1960, 
No. 4-5, 427-439.— The relation of the EEG to age 
and mental level was studied using 209 children, 
ranging in age from 5 to 12, in 4 2-year age groups 
and 3 intelligence levels (—75, 76-100, 101+). The 
occipital frequency is positively correlated with in- 
telligence. Pattern differences are considered more 
reliably indicative of mental level. “Mental defec- 
tives are often characterized, as a whole, by a relative 
slowness of occipital frequency, a slight relative dif- 
ferentiation between the occipital and the parieto- 
rolandic frequencies, a slight differentiation between 
posterior-anterior amplitudes."—S. S. Marzolf. 


1DG52B. Bushtueva, K. A., Polezhaev, E. F., 
& Semenenko, A. D. (Central Inst. Advanced 
Medical Training, Moscow, USSR)  Vliianie pod- 
porogovykh oboniatelnykh razdrazhenii na re- 
flektornuiu deiatel’nost’. [The influence of sub- 
threshold olfactory stimulation on reflex activity.] 
Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1960, 46, 452-457.—Olfactory 
stimuli in subthreshold concentrations cause desyn- 
chronization in the EEG and increase optical chron- 
axie. Such stimuli, used in conjunction with light, 
produce conditioned-reflex changes in the EEG, con- 
sisting of more stable desynchronizations. Extinction 
of the primary effects of stimulation is characteristic 
of subthreshold concentrations of olfactory stimuli. 
On change of experimental conditions the effect of 
subthreshold stimulation is reinstated.—/. D. London. 


1DG56R. Rusinov, V. S. (Burdenko Inst. Neu- 
rosurgery, Moscow, USSR) Ob otrazhenii v élek- 
troéntsefalogrammy protsessa irradiatsii i resipro- 
knykh otnoshenif pri zamykanii vremennoi sviazi. 
[On reflection in the electroencephalogram of the 
process of irradiation and of reciprocal relationships 
in the course of developing a conditioned connec- 
tion.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1960, 46, 1356-1365.—The 
changes in the EEG accompanying the elaboration 
of conditioned motor reflexes to complex auditory 
and photic stimuli in man are detailed as well as the 
results of frequency analysis and integration of bio- 
potentials.—I. D. London. 

1DG65D. Danilova, N. N. (Moscow State U., 
USSR) K voprosu o n DEAE vzaimodeist- 
viia slukhovogo i zritel’nogo analizatorov. [On 
the question of the mechanisms of the interaction of 
the auditory and visual analyzer.] Гор. Psikhol., 
1960, No. 5, 65-78.—The interaction between the 
auditory and visual sensory systems was studied by 
noting the effect оп EEG of an auditory signal. 
First was noted the effect on spontaneous background 
activity and secondly the effect on the driving reac- 
tion to a flickering light. Auditory signals either had 
an excitatory effect or no effect on background EEG, 
depending on initial activity state. They had either 
an excitatory or inhibiting effect on the driving re- 
sponse, depending on initial activity state and fre- 
quer of flicker. Tae relation of these data to 
orienting responses and activation in general is dis- 
cussed.—H. Pick. ub cL 

1DG72V. Vaz de Arruda, Paulo. (São Paulo, 
Brasil) A eletrencefalografia nos estados depres- 
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sivos. [The electroencephalograph in depressive 
states.] Acta neuropsiquiat Argent., 1960, 6, 272- 
276.—Neurotic depressions and depressive reactions 
are bioelectrically equivalent, and can be distin- 
guished only by special tests. Forms of involutional 
depression reveal an abnormal EEG, with some ex- 
citation of the reticular substance.—J]V. W. Meissner. 


1DG77P. Palova, L. P. & Tochilov, K. S. 
(Leningrad State U., USSR) K élektroéntsefal- 
ograficheskoi kharakteristike parnoi raboty bol'- 
shikh polusharii cheloveka pri myshechnoi rabote. 
[On the electroencephalographic characteristics of 
paired activity of the cerebral hemispheres in man 
during physical activity.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1960, 
46, 777-785.—As a result of experiments conducted 
on 12 Ss it is concluded that the widespread con- 
ception of the physiological mechanism behind the 
Sechenov phenomenon, known as "active rest," evi- 
dently does not correspond to reality. An alternate 
view is proposed.—/. D. London. 


1DG86S. Sologub, E. B. (Leningrad State U., 
USSR) Izmeneniia EEG cheloveka pod vliianiem 
myshechnoi raboty. [Changes in the EEG in man 
under the influence of physical activity.] Fiziol. Zh. 
SSSR, 1960, 46, 786-794.—High frequency cortical 
activity and local responses to physical activity were 
studied in 26 physically untrained Ss. Simultaneous 
readings were made of the EMG, EEG, ECG, pneu- 
mogram, and ergogram for each S at various stages 
of training in the physical activity undertaken. The 
changes for each stage are detailed.—/. D. London. 


1DG95V. Velikson, I. M., & Chernilovskaia, 
F. M. (State Research Inst. Occupational Hygiene 
& Vocational Diseases, Leningrad, USSR)  Vliianie 
pul'satsif svetovogo potoka liuminestsentnykh 
lamp na élektroéntsefalogrammy cheloveka (v 
sviazi s ratsionalnym osveshcheniem па proiz- 
vodstve). [Influence of pulsating light flow in lu- 
minescent fixtures on the EEG in man (in connection 
with rationalized illumination in industry).] Fiziol. 
Zh. SSSR, 1960, 46, 795-800.—Data derived from 
experiments on 20 men lead to the suggestion that 
in introducing luminescent lighting into industrial, 
educational, and social establishments “it is necessary 
to decrease the pulsation of the light flow" in order 
to шшще unpleasant effects, headaches, еїс.—/. D. 

ondon. 


1DG99S. Semenovskaia, E. N., Bogoslovskii, 
A. I, & Khvoles. G. IA. Uchastie kory, podkorki 
i setchatki v akte uslovnoreflektornogo vosproiz- 
vedeniia svetovogo ritma u cheloveka. [The par- 
ticipation of the cortex, subcortex, and the retina in 
the conditioned reflex reproduction of light rhythm 
in man.] ор. Psikhol., 1960, No. 1, 99-113.— 
Electric potentials in the cortical and subcortical 
structures and in the retina were simultaneously 
recorded for 3 adult Ss in order to ascertain whether 
light rhythms could be conditioned in all 3 areas. 
The EEG's showed that conditioned light rhythms 
of 13-18 oscillations per sec. could be established in 
the cerebral cortex. Over 120 combinations were 
needed before these rhythms in response to a condi- 
tioned ‘Stimulus could be observed in the subcortical 
formations. Similar reaction was observed in the 
electroretinograms. The evidence is taken as re- 
inforcing the view that conditioned connections in 
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man are first formed in the cerebral cortex.—I. D. 
London. 


(Also see Abstracts 1BF59C, 1CA08M, 1CF14J, 
1DK45S, 1H]15L, 11C76M) 


ЕуокЕр POTENTIALS 


1DHO00A. Altman, IA. A. (Inst. Physiology of 
Pavlov) Rol slukhovoi kory v ugnetenii affer- 
entnoi impulsatsii v slukhovoi sisteme pri dlitel’- 
nom zvukovom razdrazhenii. [Role of the auditory 
cortex in the depression of afferent impulses in the 
auditory system under prolonged sound stimulation.] 
Dokl. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1961, 136, 500-503.—The 
effect of extirpation of auditory zones of the cortex 
on normally occurring changes of electrical response 
was investigated under conditions of prolonged 
rhythmatic stimulation. 5 cats with chronically im- 
planted electrodes in the cochlea and auditory cortex 
were subjected to different degrees of cortical ex- 
tirpation. Auditory stimulation in the form of clicks 
once very 3 seconds was given for 5 hours. Re- 
sponses were recorded to test stimuli introduced be- 
tween the clicks. Decrements of afferent impulses 
were found in the cochlea of normal animals and in 
operated animals only in the cochlea ipsilateral to the 
cortical extirpation. Conversely, recordings from the 
cortex indicated decrement after prolonged stimula- 
tion in the normal animal and in the cortex contra- 
lateral to the extirpation in the operated animal. 
These results are considered in relation to the possi- 
ble neural mechanism mediating such depression of 
afferent impulses.—H. Pick. 


1DH13M. Merlin, V. S. (Inst. Pedagogy, Perm, 
USSR) О negativnoi faze kozhno-gal’vanicheskoi 
reaktsii. [On the negative phase of the galvanic 
skin reaction.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 
1960, No. 3, 113-116.—The purpose of the study was 
to clarify some conditions under which the negative 
phase of the GSR takes place. It was established 
that, as a rule, an increase in the negative phase of 
the GSR is a symptom of a lowered functional level 
in the nervous system expressing a predominance of 
the orienting function of the GSR.—4. Cuk. 


1DH26A. Altman, IA. A. (Pavlov Inst. Physi- 
ology, Leningrad, USSR) Electrofiziologicheskoe 
issledovanie razlichnykh otdelov slukhovoi sistemy 
koshki v usloviiakh dlitel'nogo ritmicheskogo 
razdrazheniia.  [Electrophysiological investigation 
of different divisions of the cat's auditory system 
under conditions of sustained rhythmic stimulation. ] 
Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1960, 46, 526-536.—A study was 
conducted on 13 cats with implanted electrodes in the 
cochlea, the medial geniculate body, and the auditory 
cortex. Prolonged rhythmic stimulation (1 click/3 
sec.) was found to elicit a statistically reliable de- 
crease of amplitudes amounting to about 35% for the 
evoked cortical potentials, 3096 for the geniculate 
body potentials, and 24% for the nervous component 
of the cochlear response. The amplitude of the 
microphonics was found to remain unchanged. No 
decrease of amplitudes occurred under barbiturate 
anesthesia. Painful stimulation brought about a 
simultaneous reestablishment of amplitudes to initial 
levels.—I. D. London. 


1DH49C. Chernogovskit, V. N., Durinian, R. A., 
& Zaraiskaia, S. M. (Inst. Normal & Patholog- 
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ical Physiology, Acad. Medical Science, USSR) 
Nekotorye dannye К analizu vyzvannykh poten- 
tsialov. [Some data towards the analysis of evoked 
potentials] Dokl. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1961, 136, 
749-752.—Evoked potentials in the cortex of cats 
were recorded under stimulation of somatic nerve 
fibers. Differences were noted in latency, amplitude, 
and polarity of initial response. Special attention 
was paid to the analysis and interpretation of initial 
negative potentials.—H. Pick. 


SENSORY PHYSIOLOGY 


1DI01V. von Bekesy, Georg. (Harvard U.) 
Similarities between hearing and skin sensations. 
Psychol. Rev., 1959, 66, 1-22.—The number of sim- 
ilarities between hearing and the sensation of vibra- 
tion is great. Both are stimulated by traveling 
waves. А close similarity between loudness and 
vibration magnitude holds for sensitive areas like 
the finger tips, for less sensitive areas sensation 
magnitude increases faster, once above threshold, 
The skin responds to changes far more slowly than 
the ear. Other areas of similarity are sensation of 
apparent volume, localization, inhibition, summation, 
and funneling. It is as though there is a continuum 
from the less sensitive skin areas, through the most 
sensitive, to the cochlea, the critical factors being. the 
number of nerve endings and the interneural connec- 
tions available. However, the cochlea is a specialized 
organ and questions for investigation are its unique 
functions. (21 ref.) —E. Y. Beeman, 


1DIO4K. Kuznetsova, L. P. (Inst. Biological 
Physics, Moscow, USSR)  Élektrofiziologicheskoe 
issledovanie porogovoi chuvstvitel'nosti temno- 
adaptirovannogo glaza liagushki i vliianiia na её 
krasnykh i sinikh zasvetov. [Electrophysiological 
study of threshold sensitivity of the dark-adapted eye 
in the frog and of the influence on it of red and blue 
illumination.] Biofizika, 1960, 5, 404-411.—Changes 
in sensitivity of the eye in the frog in the course of 
prolonged dark adaptation were studied electrophysi- 
ologically through recording impulses from the whole 
optic nerve. The sensitivities of the photopic and 
scotopic receptors were studied by measuring the 
thresholds of sensitivity to red and blue or green 
light. An increase in threshold sensitivity of the 
scotopic receptors was noted almost from the be- 
ginning of dark adaptation and lasted 2-5 hours. 
Threshold sensitivity of the photopic receptors was 
found in some instances to increase from the begin- 
ning of dark adaptation, but in other instances the 
increase was found to be preceded by some decrease 
during the 1st 60-90 min. It was demonstrated that 
exposure of the completely dark-adapted eye to red 
or blue illumination does not “stimulate the threshold 
sensitivity" of the photopic and scotopic receptors.— 
I. D. London. 

101126. Glekin, G. V. & Erdman, G. M. 
(Acoustical Inst, Moscow, USSR) K voprosu o 
vydelenii poleznogo signala slukhovym analiza- 
torom. [Оп discernment of an effective signal by 
the auditory analyzer.] Biofizika, 1960, 5, 412-419. 
— Data derived from a study of potentials from 
elements of the auditory nerve in the frog are pre- 
sented to show that, in spite of the primitive organ- 
ization of the internal ear in the frog, separate nerve 
elements of the auditory analyzer are capable of 
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selectivity with respect to various auditory stimuli.— 
I. D. London. 

1DI14S. Samsonova, V. С. Élektrofiziologiia i 
biofizika organov chuvstv na XXI Mezhdunarod- 
nom Kongresse Fiziologov.  [Electrophysiology 
and biophysics of the sensory organs at the 2lst 
International Congress of Physiologists.] Biofizika, 
1960, 5, 114-119.—Summaries are given of the papers 
on the electrophysiology and biophysics of the sensory 
organs read at the 2lst International Congress of 
Physiologists in Buenos Aires.—I. D. London. 

1DI17K. Klien, Bertha A. (U. Chicago) Retina 
and optic nerve. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1961, 65, 
717-769.—Annual review of 433 papers—R. L. 
Sulzer. 

1DI39C. Chzhi-an’, L., [Zhi-an, L.] & Radion- 
ova, E. A. (Pavlov Inst. Physiology, Leningrad, 
USSR)  Kolichestvennye kharakteristiki maski- 
rovki shchelchka shumom v perifericheskom 
otdele zvukovogo analizatora koshki. [Quantita- 
tive characteristics of masking the click with noise 
in the peripheral division of the auditory analyzer of 
the cat.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1960, 46, 1439-1446.— 
In a study of masking the click with noise during 
recording of microphonic and nerve potentials from 
the cochlear round window in cats, it was shown that 
noise produced a decrease in amplitude of the nerve 
potentials, while leaving unaffected the amplitude of 
the microphonic cochlear potentials. А recruitment- 
like phenomenon was found to take place in the 
process of masking: as intensity of noise increases, 
the steepness of amplitude characteristic of the sum- 
mated nerve response to the click increases. Noise, 
approaching threshold intensity, was found to pro- 


duce an increase in amplitude of nerve responses to 
clicks.—I. D. London. 


1DI49K. Konishi, T. Butler, R. A., & Fernan- 
dez, C. (U. Chicago) Effect of anoxia on coch- 


lear potentials. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 
349-356.—The anterior inferior cerebellar artery of 
guinea pigs was occluded, interrupting the blood 
supply to the cochlea. Durations of occlusion ranged 
from 1 through 60 min. Cochlear microphonics 
(CM), summating potential (SP), action potential 
(AP), and endocochlear potential (EP) were re- 
corded before, during, and after occlusion. The 
differential effect of anoxia on the various potentials 
was observed, as well as the appearance of the large 
negative dc potential in scala media as anoxia pro- 
gressed. For brief occlusion durations, the ampli- 
tudes of all potentials except CM became greater than 
normal soon after the blood supply returned. For 
longer anoxic intervals, the SP and the EP exhibited 
supernormality during the recovery process.—4. M. 
Small, Jr. 

101575. Strother, William F. (Princeton U.) 
The electrical response of the auditory mecha- 
nism in the bullfrog (Rana Catesbeiana). J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol, 1959, 52, 157-162.—Potentials in 
response to pure tones were greater from the prei- 
lymphatic space near the posterior semicircular canal 
than from the prootic bone near the canals. Re- 
sponses were reduced by cutting the columella. 
"Evidence was obtained for contralateral stimulation 
via the Eustachian tubes and the pharyngo-oral cav- 
ity. A possible use of this stimulation in sound 
localization was suggested." Potentials declined 
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rapidly with certain drugs and impending death, 
The range of hearing extends from a few cycles to 
3000 or 4000, with fair sensitivity up to 1800, but 
falling off rapidly for higher tones. It would seem 
the frog has poor loudness discrimination for all but 
the weakest sounds.—E. Y. Beeman. 


101587. Zotterman, Yngve. (Royal Veterinary 
Inst, Stockholm, Sweden) The nervous mecha- 
nisms of taste. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1959, 81, 
358-366.—Besides sweet, sour, bitter, and salty as 
taste classes, water taste may exist. Frogs have taste 
fibers that respond specifically to water. Using ac- 
tion potentials from the chorda tympani, the cat, dog 
and pig respond positively to water stimulation. The 
cat does not respond to sweet, only NaCl and water 
stimulate single fibers. Chickens and pigeons do not 
respond to sweet, but show water sense. In 6 at- 
tempts in man to stimulate the chorda tympani, only 
2 succeeded. In both, no evidence for water taste 
appeared. Men and rats may have no water taste. 
(16 ref.)—B. S. Aaronson, 


1DI68S. Sinclair, D. C., & Glasgow, E. F. (U. 
Western Australia, Nedlands) Dissociation of cold 
and warm sensibility during compression of the 
upper limb. Brain, 1960, 83, 668-676.— “Thermal 
stimuli directly related to the thermal sensory thresh- 
olds of the test area have been used to study the 
relationship between the times of failure of cold and 
warm sensibility in the ulnar distribution of human 
volunteers subjected to compression of the upper 
limb. Provided the skin temperature remains con- 
stant throughout the compression, the results indicate 
no consistent difference between the times of ‘failure’ 
of cold and warm. ... The implications . . . are 
briefly discussed, and the importance of using stand- 
ardized stimuli in all neurological investigations is 
stressed." —M. L. Simmel. 


101711. IUr'eva; G. IU. (Moscow State U. 
USSR) K voprosu o roli reaktivnykh grupp belka 
vo Теово! menta [On the role of the rm 
groups of protein in gustatory reception.]  Fiziol. 
Zh. SSSR, 1960, 46, 1071-1075.—In E edema on 
a perfused tongue of a frog the sensitivity of the 
gustatory receptors was studied as a function of the 
normal Structure of the protein bodies within these 
receptors; that is, as a function of the state of the 
reactive amino groups of the protein. Bioelectric 
potentials of n. lingualis, elicited by irrigation of the 
tongue with taste substances and water, served as the 
index of sensitivity. Blocking the action of the 
amino groups with formaldehyde and acetic aldehyde 
introduced into the perfusate was shown to bring 
about a sharp decrease in sensitivity of the gustatory 
receptors with respect to their adequate stimuli, while 
subsequent restoration of action to these groups wi 
the aid of arginine leads to normalization of receptor- 
a PU tak or permit the conclusion that 

o groups, as well as sulphydryl groups, play à 
s гена processes of gustatory reception. 
10182р. Demirchoglian, С. G. Mezhdunarod- 
nyi simpozium po élektroretinografii v Chekhoslo- 
vakii. _[International Symposium on Electroretinog- 
raphy in Czechoslovakia.] Biofizika, 1960, 5, 382- 
384.—Summaries are given of papers read at the 
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1DI99N. Nebylitsyn, V. D. О korrelyatsii 
nekotorykh pokazatelei elektrovozbudimosti glaza 
s siloi nervnoi sistemy. [Correlation between indi- 
cators of the electrical excitability of the eye and the 
strength of the nervous system.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. 
Nauk RSFSR, 1960, No. 2, 99-102.—The electric 
sensitivity of the eye was measured by the optic 
rheobase and by the CFF of the phosphene; the 
strength of the nervous system by 4 methods elab- 
orated by V. I. Rozhdestvenskaya and based on the 
extinction and induction of the conditioned response. 
Positive correlations (ranging from .44 to .84) were 
found between the indicators of electric sensitivity 
and the measures of the strength of the nervous 
system.—A. Cuk. 


(Also see Abstracts 1BC81M, 1BI25G, 1BL49U, 
1DB87B, 1DH00A, 1DM74G, 1EG17M) 


ENDOCRINE, BIOCHEMICAL, & CIRCULATORY EFFECTS 


1DJO4K. Kassil’, G. N. (Inst. Higher Nervous 
Activity, Acad. Science USSR) О mekhanisme 
deistviia malykh doz adrenaline na organizm 
cheloveka v usloviiakh normy i pri nekotorykh 
porazheniiakh dientsefal’noi oblasti. [Concerning 
the mechanism of action of small doses of adrenaline 
on the human organism in normal conditions and 
with various injuries of diencephalic region.] Dokl. 
Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1961, 136, 504—507.—Normal and 
brain injured Ss were injected with .3-.5 ml. of 1% 
solution of adrenaline. Periodic measures were made 
of arterial blood pressures, pulse, and breathing rate. 
EEG was recorded, and subjective state of the S 
noted. Blood and urine analyses were carried out. 
Different reactions of Ss were classified as sym- 
pathomimetic, parasympathomimetic, and amphomi- 
metic. “The effect doesn't depend on the direct 
influence of the insignificant amounts of ... prep- 
aration on the receptor apparatus but оп secondary 
formation and occurrence in the blood and tissue 
fluids of products of specific and nonspecific tissue 
metabolism. The intensity of the reaction, character 
and change of phase is conditioned both by the start- 
ing physiological background and the state of the 
central and peripheral regulatory mechanism."—H. 
Pick. 

1DJO5W. Wilson, J. W. Dalton, & Dykman, 
Roscoe A. (U. Arkansas) Background auto- 
nomic activity in medical students. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol, 1960, 53, 405-411—Skin resist- 
ance, heart rate, and respiration were measured dur- 
ing a rest period, a tone-stimulation period, and a 
question period. The number of spontaneous fluctua- 
tions in each measure was fairly constant for an 
individual but in general was independent of respon- 
siveness to stimuli and of number of fluctuations in 
other measures. Stimulation did not increase fluc- 
tuation rates. Correlations with psychometric meas- 
ures suggest that a high fluctuation rate in heart rate 
is associated with defensiveness —W. A. Wilson, Jr. 

1DJO6M. Malmo, Robert B., & Davis, John Е. 
(McGill U.) A monopolar method of measuring 
palmar conductance. Amer. J. Psychol., 1961, 74, 
106-113.—R. Н. Waters. 

1DJO9D. Davenport, Demorest; Camougis, 
George, & Hickok, John F. (U. California, Santa 
Barbara) Analysis of the behaviour of commen- 
sals in host-factor: I. А hesioned polychaete and 
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a pinnotherid crab. Anim. Behav., 1960, 8, 209- 
218.—An apparatus for studying aquatic animals’ 
responses to chemicals showed a marine worm's host- 
finding behavior was primarily due to a tendency to 
turn in the direction of higher host-factor concentra- 
tion. For the crab, increased rate of random turning 
in host factor was most evident. "Evidence is pre- 
sented that the (crab) host factor is a protein."— 
W. J. Coppock. 

1DJ11M. Moyer, K. E. (Carnegie Inst. Technol- 
ogy) Effect of adrenalectomy on anxiety moti- 
vated behavior. J. genet. Psychol., 1958, 92, 11-16. 
—9 female hooded rats with bilateral total adrenalec- 
tomies, 9 operated controls, and 9 nonoperated con- 
trols were taught an escape response, extinguished, 
and tested for spontaneous recovery. The groups did 
not differ significantly оп any of the 3 measures — 
E. Y. Beeman. 

1DJ15M. Moyer, К. E., & Bunnell, B. М. (Car- 
negie Inst. Technology) Effect of adrenal de- 
medullation on an avoidance response in the rat. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol, 1959, 52, 215-216.— 
“Thirty male, hooded, littermate rats үеге... taught 
to avoid shock by running to a small goal box off ' 
the corner of a shock alley. . . . The Ss were given 
40 trials a day until they met the criterion of success- 
fully avoiding shock for 30 successive trials. . . . А 
bilateral adrenal demedullation was performed on 
Group І. A sham operation was performed on Group 
II, and Group III served as a nonoperated control. 
... The group means do not differ significantly on 
either . . . [number of trials to criterion or number 
of shocks received during training]. Thus, the hy- 
pothesis that a bilateral adrenal demedullation will 
interfere with the acquisition of an avoidance re- 
sponse is not supported.” —Author summary. 


1DJ17M. Moyer, K. E. (Carnegie Inst. Technol- 
ogy) Effect of adrenalectomy on emotional elim- 
ination. J. genet. Psychol., 1958, 92, 17-21.—“Thirty 
female hooded rats . . . [10 given a bilateral total 
adrenalectomy, 10 operated controls, and 10 non- 
operated controls] were... placed individually in 
an open field situation four minutes a day for seven 
days and the amount of emotional elimination was 
recorded. The results show that adrenalectomized 
rats show significantly more emotional elimination 
than do the controls. An hypothesis is offered to 
explain these results."—E. Y. Beeman. 


1DJ21R. Russell, R. W., Watson, R. H.J,& 
Frankenhaeuser, M. Effects of chronic reduc- 
tions in brain cholinesterase activity on acquisi- 
tion and extinction of a conditioned avoidance 
response. Scand. J. Psychol., 1961, 2, 21-29.—Sig- 
nificant effects of 5 different levels of reduction in 
brain ChE activity in the white rat were found dur- 
ing the extinction, but not during the acquisition, of 
a conditioned avoidance response. The reductions 
were produced and chronically maintained through- 
out the experiment by administration of an organo- 
phosphorous anticholinesterase. (а) Reduced brain 
ChE activity was associated with differential effects 
on the behavior, i.e., speed of conditioning was not 
altered significantly, whereas speed of extinction was 
so affected. (b) There appears to be a “critical 
level” between 60 and 65% reduction of normal ChE 
activity below which extinction was significantly af- 
fected.—Journal abstract. 
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1DJ33W. Wilcott, R. C. (Nebraska Psychiatric 
Inst., Omaha) Silverman-Powell index of sweat- 
ing vs. skin conductance and a humidity index of 
surface moisture. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 
52, 33-36.—". . . stain-index method was compared 
with skin conductance recorded from the same skin 
area . . . and with skin conductance on the opposite 
side of the body. ... With the first comparison 
procedure the correlation was 30 (p>.05), and 
with the second it was .28 (p>.05). Simultaneous 
recording of the stain index and a humidity index of 
skin moisture provided by an electrical humidity- 
sensing device was done using the second finger of 
the left hand . . . [yielded a] correlation . . . [of] 
82 (p< .001). The results indicate that the stain 
index and skin conductance are primarily measuring 
different processes, and support the contention of 
Silverman and Powell that the stain-index method is 
a valid measure of skin sweating. The use of skin 
sweating as a measure of sympathetic activity de- 
serves serious attention."—E. Y. Beeman. 


. 1DJ43V. Voznesenskii, B. B. (Sechenov Med- 
ical Inst, Moscow, USSR) О deistvii AKTG na 
somaticheskie i vegetativnye komponenty oboro- 
nitel’nykh refleksov u sobak. [Effects of ACTH 
on somatic and autonomic components of defensive 
responses in dogs.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1960, 46, 443— 
451.—Utilizing 4 dogs as Ss the effect produced by 
3 units per kg. weight of acton prolongatum (a 
Danish preparation of ACTH) upon the motor. 
respiratory, and vascular components of conditioned 
defensive reflexes were shown to depend on the type 
of nervous system and on its initial level of excitabil- 
ity. The most consistent effects of ACTH on the 
higher nervous activity of dogs were found to be 
inhibition of the motor component of the conditioned 
defensive reflexes, particularly in dogs with a weak 
type of nervous system, and depression of the vas- 
cular component in response to the experimental 
situation, particularly in dogs with high initial ar- 
terial blood-pressure levels. —7/. D. London. 


1DJ45R. Richards, W. J., & Stockburger, 
(U. Arkansas) Thyroid hormone and Е 
ing. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958, 51, 445-447. — 
енсе in rate of learning and extinction of a 
n were [significant] for three matched groups of 
» ite rats—a normal, a hyperthyroid, and a hypo- 
thyroid group. «+ + The order of mean trials to learn 
and to extinguish from high to low is: hypothyroid, 
normal, hyperthyroid."—E, Y. Beeman. ; 
1DJ47M. Moyer, K. Е., & Bunnell, В. №. (Car- 
negie Inst. Technology) Effect of injected adren- 
alin on an avoidance response in the rat. J. genet. 
Psychol, 1958, 92, 247-251.—5 groups of 10 rats 
each were run to a criterion of 30 successive suc- 
cesses in a shock avoidance situation. The groups 
received respectively .09 mg., .06 mg., and .03 Er 
adrenalin chloride per 100 gms. body weight; RO 
logical salt solution ; and no injections. The groups 
Gi aot dice „кылыу on either number of trials 
ion or num i i 
pin с pber, p shocks received during 
1DJ49N. Nakanishi, Shigemi. (Osaka U. Liber 
Arts & Education) The н udo pi» rinm 
viewed from the behavior of animal: A biochem- 
ical and physiological analysis. Part I. Psy- 
chologia, 1960, 3, 149-158.— Chemical stimulation 
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activating the sympathetic and parasympathetic Sys- 
tems can be observed as changes in the activity of 
the animal. Adrenalin activates behavior and acetyl- 
choline suppresses it, but these specific reactions can 
only be observed after 7 minutes. A nonspecific re- 
action, a decrease in activity, appears for the 1st 7 
minutes after injection.—E. Y. Beeman. 
1DJ50B. Beach, Frank A., & Fowler, Harry. 
(Yale U.) Individual differences in the response 
of male rats to androgen. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol, 1959, 52, 50—52.—"Sixteen male rats were 
observed in three sex tests before and three tests 
after castration. During the postoperative period 
every male received daily injections containing 100 
mg. of testosterone propionate.” Since the body 
weights differed, the effective dosage did also. The 
6 positive rank order correlations coefficients between 
scores for pre- and postoperative tests were signifi- 
cant and are "interpreted to mean that individual 
differences in sexual activity after operation were not 
due solely to differences in effective dosage of testos- 
terone. Correlations between effective dosage and 
some of the measures in postoperative tests [3 were 
significant] are taken to indicate that differences in 
testosterone level do produce differences in sexual 
behavior. It is concluded that both hormonal and 
nonhormonal factors contribute to the existence of 
individual differences in sexual activity."—E. Y. 
Beeman. 
1DJ520. Orlov, V. V. (Pavlov Inst. Physiology, 
Leningrad, USSR) K kharakteristike pletizmo- 
grafa kak registriruiushchego pribora. [On the 
characteristics of the plethysmograph as a_recording 
instrument.] Fizol. Zh. SSSR, 1960, 46, 752-757.— 
The author describes methods for determining the 
chief properties of a plethysmographic instrument 
and proposes several standards for plethysmographs 
utilized in physiological studies —J. D. London. 
1DJ55E. Eisner, Erica. (U. Edinburgh) The 
relationship of hormones to the reproductive be- 
haviour of birds, referring especially to parental 
Hp A reen Anim. Behav., 1960, 8, 155- 
.—193-item bibliography carried u utumn 
1959. —HW. J. Сорос. = Pies te 
1DJ55S. Schwartzbaum, J. S., & Ward, Henry 
P. (Stanford U.) An osmotic factor in the regu- 
lation of food intake in the rat. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1958, 51, 555-560.—'""Three groups of food- 
deprived rats . . : were stomach-loaded (5 cc. per 
300 gm. body weight) with different osmotic con- 
centrations of either glucose, NaCl, or sodium sac- 
charine, which were isosmotic with respect to each 
other. The Ss were tested during a 45-min. period 
for food intake in the absence of water, and sub- 
sequently for food and water intake. . . . Food intake 
was shown to relate to tonicity of preload, irrespec- 
tive of the substance used." ~ Isosmotic concentra- 
tions of glucose and NaCl had similar effects on food 
consumption, hypertonic saccharine was somewhat 
more effective in depressing food intake. Hyper- 
tonic glucose produced less drinking than salt loads. 
The physiological mechanisms involved in the ob- 
served tonicity and substance-specific effects were 
discussed." (18 ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. 
1DJ63D. Dykman, Roscoe A, & Gantt, W: 
Horsley. (U. Arkansas) The parasympathetic 
component of unlearned and acquired cardiac re- 
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sponses. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 163- 
167.—“The purpose of the present experiments was 
to study the role of the vagus nerves in the cardiac 
component of the OR and the CR. The inhibitory 
influence of the vagus nerves was nullified by large 
doses of atropine sulphate. It was found that atro- 
pine (a) increases the latency and decreases the 
magnitude of the cardiac response; (b) increases 
the frequency of the motor CR; and (c) impairs 
motor and cardiac differentiation. It was concluded 
that the HR acceleration of the intact animal to mild 
and moderate stimuli is dependent in large part upon 
a decrease in vagal inhibition. Thus, the para- 
sympathetic nervous system plays an important role 
in cardiac acceleration.” (16 ref.)—Author sum- 
mary. 

1DJ68P. Peirce, J. Trevor. (Harvard U.) 
Cerebral cholinesterase activity and "hypothesis" 
behavior in a problemless maze. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol, 1959, 52, 168-171.—"Twenty-eight rats 
were run in a Krech Hypothesis Apparatus from 
which all blocking doors were removed. Following 
behavioral testing, assays were made of cerebral 
cortical cholinesterase activity. А correlation of 
—.44 was found between cholinesterase activity and 
the tendency to prefer spatial, as against visual, ori- 
entation in the maze, This correlation is opposite in 
sign, and differs significantly, from the positive cor- 
relation previous experimenters (Krech et al.: 1956, 
1954; Rosenzweig et al., 1958) found between these 
variables when, in the same maze, blocking doors 
were present and the maze was unsolvable... . [The 
important finding of this experiment] is that normally 
occurring differences in cortical cholinesterase ac- 
tivity are related to behavioral differences.” —Author 
summary. 

1DJ69L. Lysov, V. F. _ (Veterinarian Inst, 
Kazan’, USSR) К fiziologii mocheotdeleniia п 
ovets. [On the physiology of diuresis in sheep.] 
Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1960, 46, 1269-1275.—In chronic 
experiments on 6 sheep with fistulae of the rumen, 
reticulum, ileum, and urinary bladder, it was shown 
that conditioned reflexes to kidney activity develop 
with comparative rapidity—a fact which “points to 
the role of the cerebral cortex in the regulation of 
diuresis."—I. D. London. 


1DJ73V. Vladimirova, E. A. (Pavlov Inst. 
Physiology, Leningrad, USSR) . Issledovanie 
izmenenii urovnia svobodnogo ammiaka v mozgu 
pri differentsirovochnom tormozhenii i v neko- 
torykh usloviiakh nevroticheskogo sostoianiia u 
krys. [Study of changes in the level of free am- 
monia in the brain during differential inhibition and 
under certain conditions of the neurotic state in rats.] 
Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1960, 46, 1373-1379.—Evidence 
derived from experiments with normal and neurotic 
rats is presented to show that the "character of the 
changes in level of free ammonia in the cerebrum 
during the development of inhibitory processes con- 
firms I. P. Pavlov's conception of the unitary physico- 
chemical nature of unconditioned and conditioned in- 
hibition.”—J. D. London. 


1DJ74K. Kling, J. W., & Schlosberg, Harold. 
(Brown U.) The uniqueness of patterns of skin- 
conductance. Amer. J. Psychol, 1961, 74, 74-79.— 
“The skin conductance of 48 women was followed 
through two rest-periods interpolated between ses- 
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sions of practice on a pursuit-rotor . , . individual 
records showed considerable stability for each S . . . 
judges [had] considerable success in pairing the cor- 
responding records for each rest-period, [and] quan- 
titative analysis . . . showed better-than-chance simi- 
larity within Ss. . . . conductance-patterns might 
prove useful in the study of individual differences in 
responsiveness to various situations."—R. H. Waters. 


1DJ75D. Duffy, Carl E., & Murphree, Oddist D. 
(U. Arkansas) Maze performance of mature rats 
recovered from early postnatal infection with 
Murray Valley encephalitis virus. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1959, 52, 175-178.—"Rats which were in- 
oculated intracerebrally with Murray Valley en- 
cephalitis virus when 8 days of age were, as mature 
animals, unable to master a rather complex maze. 
Only 1 of 29 had an errorless run after 15 trials 
while 38 of 50 controls had mastered the maze after 
the same number of trials. Rats which were 10 days 
of age when injected with the virus also demon- 
strated a learning deficit, but it was not as marked 
as in the 8-day-old animals. The virus did not defi- 
nitely affect the ability of rats 14 days of age or 
older to learn the maze.”—Author summary. 


1DJ76S. Skorodumova, I. V. (Inst. Normal & 
Pathological Physiology, AMN-SSSR) | Morfologi- 
cheskie izmeneniya pri dizenteriinoi intoksikatsii 
u zhivotnykh raznykh tipov nervnoi sistemy. 
[Morphological changes in dysentery intoxication of 
animals with different types of nervous systems.] 
Dokl. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1961, 137, 476-479.—Rats 
were classified as to type of nervous system by indices 
of conditionability. This classification was related to 
morphological changes which occurred in various 
body organs such as liver, spleen, intestines, kidneys, 
spinal chord, and brain when dysentery intoxication 
was induced. Typical of the findings was the fact 
that strong, balanced type animals displayed wide- 
spread disease of the hypothalamic region and brain 
stem nuclei. The strong, excitable animals showed 
some effects in the same areas but to a lesser degree. 
Rats with weak nervous systems showed the least 
effect in the central nervous system.—H. Pick. 


1DJ79E. Eremenko, L. F. (Medical Inst., Oren- 
burg, USSR) K voprosu o kortikal’noi reguliatsii 
deiatel'nosti pochek. [On cortical regulation of ac- 
tivity of the kidneys.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1960, 46, 
579—585.—"In the regulation of the diuretic activity 
of the kidneys there take part the symmetrical cor- 
tical areas of the right and left hemispheres of the 
brain—areas which are in functional connection with 
the brain termini of the motor analyzers in the cor- 
responding hemispheres.” In experiments on 3 dogs 
it was found that development of a unilateral condi- 
tioned motor reaction can lead to asymmetry in uri- 
nary secretion, which is usually expressed in an in- 
crease of urinary secretion from the kidney on the 
same side as the conditioned motor reaction, with 
some decrease of secretion from the opposite side.— 
I. D. London. 

1DJ83B. Bevan, William; Standard, Henry C., 
Alverson, William E., & Bevan, John M. (Emory 
U.) Audiogenic seizures in rats after gonadec- 
tomy and during subsequent replacement therapy. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1958, 92 183-188.—"Ninety young 
rats, 45 males and 45 females, of the same strain and 
age were divided into six equal-sized groups, three 
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all male and three all female. Two groups of each 
sex were prepuberally gonadectomized. Beginning 
at 60 days of age they were given a series of tests 
to determine susceptibility to audiogenic convulsion. 
No evidence of a difference in susceptibility attribu- 
table to either sex or operative treatment was ap- 
parent. One group of each sex was placed on a 
regimen of testosterone therapy, the other on estro- 
gen therapy. А second series of tests was then con- 
ducted. This again revealed no clear indication of a 
sex difference or a change in responsiveness produced 
by the hormone treatment. It is therefore concluded 
that, at least, in the strain studied, there is no sex 
difference in susceptibility, nor do sex hormones in- 
fluence the occurrence of convulsions."—E. Y. Bee- 
man. 


1DJ87T. Thompson, W. R., & Olian, S. (Wes- 
leyan U.) Some effects on offspring behavior of 
maternal adrenalin injection during pregnancy in 
three inbred mouse strains. Psychol. Rep., 1961, 
8, 8/-90.—2 injections of adrenalin chloride were 
given 3 inbred strains of pregnant mice. Offspring 
of these strains and noninjected controls were tested 
under "normal" and "stress" conditions for open field 
activity. A/Jax offspring showed a significant rise 
in самы, BL mice ES decreased activity 

Stress, ап offspri ivi 

differences.—W. B. i LM DEA ERR 


1DJ91I. IAkovleva, M. I. (Inst. Experime 
Medicine, Leningrad) Villani палеа сри 
govogo veshchestva nadpochechnikov па uslo- 
vnoreflektornuiu reguliatsiiu deiatel'nosti serdtsa 
i dykhaniia u koshek v ontogeneze. [The influ- 
ence of demedullation of the adrenal glands on con- 
ditioned-reflex regulation of cardiac and respiratory 
activity in cats in ontogenesis.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR 
1960, 46, 291-298.—A study was made of the cardiac 
and respiratory components of a conditioned-reflex 
defensive reaction in 5 adult and 11 young cats be- 
ine and after demedullation of the adrenal glands. 
t was shown that in adult cats demedullation of 

e adrenal glands is followed by a decrease in fre- 
quency of the defensive reaction and a diminution in 
intensity of the conditioned reflex variations in res- 
piration. Differential inhibition in some animals re- 
mained, unchanged, whereas in others it weakened. 
in young cats with demedullated adrenal glands the 
intensity of the conditioned reflex variations in res- 
от (узе while the extinction of condi- 
t eflexes proceeded m i i 
intact um D. Caen MP ME 


1DJ93S. Shapiro, Alvin P. (U. Pittsbu 
experimental study of quaii s ва 
blood pressure to different noxious stimuli. / 
chronic Dis., 1961, 13, 293-311.—Stimuli calculated 
to produce fear, anger, and frustration, plus a cold 
pressor test, were used with normotensive Ss with 
and without a family history of hypertension and with 

ypertensive patients. “Hypertensive patients re- 
sponded . . . with marked increases in blood pressure 
equivalent to those resulting from the cold pressor 
test, but with significantly lesser effects on peripheral 
resistance. Neither degree пог systolic/diastolic 
ratio of pressor responses could be correlated clearl 
with the assumed intensity and direction of the ER 
Dona stimuli. . . , Among normotensive individuals. 

ose with a positive family history displayed en- 
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hanced responses to all tests, apparently consequent 
үз an increased cardiac output.” (17 ref.)—V. G 
aties. А 


(Also see Abstracts 1DF75S, 1DK48P, 1DN60B, 
1EI78C, 1IB36V, 1J1126T, 1JU76C) x 
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1DKO1H. Hearst, Eliot. (St. Elizabeth's Hosp.) 
Effects of d-amphetamine on behavior reinforced 
by food and water. Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 301- 
309.—2 different lever-responses for food and water 
were conditioned in 6 rats. Doses of 1 mg./kg. to 
5 mg./kg. of d-amphetamine were given aíter sta- 
bilization of response rates on a variable-interval 
schedule. Response output appeared negatively re- 
lated to drug dose and with increased dosage the 
duration of the inhibitory effect was increased. Food- 
and water-controlled behavior was not differentially 
affected by the drug. A suppressive effect of d- 
amphetamine on the consumatory responses of eating 
and drinking is suggested—W. B. Essman. 


1DKO7L. Lewis, Donald J., & Kent, Neil D. 
(Louisiana State U.) Attempted direct activation 
and deactivation of the fractional anticipatory 
goal response. Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 107-110.— 
No significant effects were found in an attempt to 
manipulate the fractional anticipatory goal response 
(salivation) directly by means of drugs (benzocaine, 
pilocarpine, and alcohol).—W. B. Essman. 


1DKO8S. Speranskii, G. N., & Pratusevich, IU. 
M. (Acad. Medical Science, USSR) Dinamika 
reaktivnykh potentsialov golovnogo mozga u 
detei pri blokade adrenoreaktivnykh sistem tsen- 
tral-nykh sinapsov mozgovogo stvola. [Dynamics 
of the reaction potentials of the encephalon in chil- 
dren in the case of blocking of the adrenoreactive 
system of the central synapses of the brain stem.] 
Dokl. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1961, 136, 508-511.—With 
children 11-15 years old the minimum dose of propa- 
zin, a derivative of phenothiazine, was determined 
which increased and prolonged the action of novo- 
caine, reduced fear and alertness, preserved full con- 
sciousness, forestalled vomiting during an operation, 
and evoked definite EEG changes. In 16 out of 26 
children indices of synchronization of EEG and gen- 
eral energy of Synchronized potentials increased, 
with 5 they remained the same, and with 5 they de- 
creased—in response to rhythmic light stimulation 
after small doses of propazin. The results are inter- 
preted to indicate that the action of propazin doesn't 
depend directly on the cortex and the "adrenalergic 
Structures" of the brain stem but on pain sensitivity 


E EERS arousal reaction and state of alertness. 

1DKĶ13C. Che Si-ping. (AMS Inst. Pharmacol- 
ogy & Chemotherapy, USSR) Vliyanie etapera- 
zina na uslovnye refleksy u krýs. [The effect of 
ethaperazine on the conditioned reflexes in rats] 
Farmakol. Toksikol., 1961, 24, 13-18 —A comparison 
of the effect on conditioned reflex activity of etha- 
perane and aminazine. Reflexes failed to develop 
in 2 rats given 0.5 mg/kg ethaperazine after 85 
trials. Animals receiving the same dose of amina- 
zine did not differ from the controls. A 0.05 mg/kg 
dose of ethaperazine has approximately the same 
effect as a 0.4 mg/kg dose of aminazine in the ac- 
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celeration of extinctive internal inhibition.—E. Y. 
Beeman. 

1DK19B. Black, A. Н. (Harvard U.) The ex- 
tinction of avoidance responses under curare. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol, 1958, 51, 519-524.—Dogs 
trained in an avoidance response to shock "were 
curarized (using d-tubocurarine chloride) for a series 
of trials at the beginning of extinction." Since this 
involved complete flaccid paralysis of skeletal mus- 
culature, the instrumental response could not be made 
on these trials. Regular extinction was continued 
after the dogs had recovered from curarization. 
“Dogs receiving extinction trials while immobilized 
... required fewer trials to reach the extinction cri- 
terion and made fewer responses during extinction 
(when tested after recovery . . .) than animals which 
had not" been curarized. 3 possible interpretations 
of the results are discussed.—E. Y. Beeman. 

1DK28C. Carlson, Virgil R. (National Inst. 
Mental Health) Effect of lysergic acid diethyl- 
amide (LSD-25) on the absolute visual threshold. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958, 51, 528—-531.—"Dark- 
adaptation curves were obtained on nine normal Ss 
after administration of LSD. The drug raised the 
absolute visual threshold throughout the course of the 
curves, and there was a relatively greater effect on 
the photopic threshold than on the scotopic threshold. 
Variability in the threshold values was not increased, 
and ... the elevation in threshold was not due to 
inattention, inability to concentrate, or interfering 
hallucinatory manifestations. The results are inter- 
preted in terms of presently available electrophysio- 
logical findings with LSD."—E. Y. Beeman. 

1DK31E. Efron, Н. Y. (VA Hosp, Lyons, N. 
J.) Changes in recognition thresholds associated 
with chlorpromazine, promazine, and phenobar- 
bital. J. clin. Psychol, 1959, 15, 431-433.—"Com- 
parisons were made between the effects of chlor- 
promazine, promazine, and phenobarbital on schizo- 
phrenic patients’ recognition thresholds of tachisto- 
scopically presented simple stimuli. Results showed 
that there were no significant changes in recognition 
thresholds following treatment with the drugs."— 
F. N. Arnhoff. 

1DK37E. Epstein, Alan N. (U. Pennsylvania) 
Suppression of eating and drinking by ampheta- 
mine and other drugs in normal and hyperphagic 
rats. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 37-45.— 
“Normal and hypothalamic hyperphagic rats were 
treated with amphetamine, ephedrine, phenylpro- 
panolamine, and epinephrine % hr. before a daily 
6-hr. feeding period; some of these animals were also 
treated with amphetamine % hr. before a daily 4-hr. 
drinking period.” Amphetamine surpressed eating 
and drinking in all animals. "Normal animals re- 
cover sufficiently from the drug during the 6-hr. 
period to eat a normal ration. The hyperphagic 
rats . . . intake is still significantly reduced at the 
end of the 6-hr. period.” Both ephedrine and phenyl- 
propanolamine “suppressed eating as effectively as 
amphetamine. Epinephrine . . . had no effect upon 
eating.” The hyperphagic rats did not overeat on 
the feeding schedule. Possible neural mechanisms 
were discussed.—E. Y. Beeman. 

1DK42A. Aganiants, E. K. (Kuban, Medical 
Inst, Krasnodar, USSR)  Vliianie aminazina i 
étizina na uslovnye refleksy u sobak. [Effect of 
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aminasine and ethysine on conditioned reflexes in 
dogs.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 842-850. 
— Data are reported on 4 dogs. A 0.5 mg/kg dose of 
aminasine leads to a decrease in the magnitude of 
conditioned alimentary reflexes, while doses of 1.0- 
1.5 mg/kg result in their complete suppression. A 
5 mg/kg dose of aminasine results in suppression of 
conditioned defensive respiratory reflexes. A 0.5 
mg/kg dose of ethysine weakens internal inhibition 
only and does not diminish the strength of the ex- 
citatory process. In this case conditioned positive 
secretory reflexes increase, while differentiations are 
disinhibited. A 1 mg/kg dose of ethysine brings on 
weakening of the excitatory process. Complete sup- 
pression of conditioned defensive reflexes sets in with 
а 10 mg/kg dose of ethysine—J. D. London. 


1DK42S. Schnitzer, Samuel B., & Ross, Sher- 
man. (U. Utah) Suppression of activity follow- 
ing physiological saline injection: Possible addi- 
tional variables. Psychol. Rep. 1961, 8, 142.—In- 
jection of isotonic saline did not produce a suppres- 
sion of activity in mice compared with uninjected 
controls, An earlier study by the authors demon- 
strated suppression of activity with saline injection. 
The difference is attributed to age and temperature 
differences of the Ss.—W. B. Essman. 


1DK45C, Cohen, B. D., Luby, E. D., Rosen- 
baum, G., and Gottlieb, J. S. Combined sernyl 
and sensory deprivation. Comprehen. Psychiat., 
1960, 1, 345-348.—Similarities have been observed 
between the psychological effects of sernyl, a psy- 
chotomimetic drug, and environmental sensory dep- 
tivation, 5 male Ss were studied to determine the 
psychological effects of sernyl combined with reduced 
external stimulation. Considerable damping of 
sernyl’s psychotomimetic effects was noted. Ss re- 
mained calm, felt more in control, and experienced 
a state comparable to utter nothingness or emptiness. 
The hypothesis is then offered that exteroceptive in- 
put is required in order for sernyl to produce severe 
psychotomimetic changes.—D. Prager. 

1DK45S. Speranskii, G. N., & Pratusevich, IU. 
M. (Acad. Medical Science, USSR) Dinamika 
reaktivnykh potentsialov golvnogo mozga u detei 
pri blokade M-kholin-oreaktivnykh sistem tsen- 
tral'nykh sinapsov mozgovogo stvola. [Dynamics 
of encephalic reaction potentials in children in the 
case of blocking of M-choline-responsive systems of 
central synapses of the brain stem.] Dokl. Akad. 
Nauk SSSR, 1961, 136, 745-748.—Using EEG under 
rythmatic light stimulation and subjective reports by 
children the minimum effective dose was determined 
for amizil, a drug which inhibits transmission of 
nerve impulses in choline reactive systems. This 
drug seems to be more effective in permitting in- 
crease of EEG potentials and synchronization co- 
efficients than propazin which similarly blocks ad- 
renal reactive systems.—H. Pick. 

1DK46W. Wayner, M. J., Jr, & Reimanis, G. 
(Syracuse U.) Combined effects of reserpine and 
electroconvulsive shock on learning and retention 
in the hooded rat. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 
52, 46—49.—"Combined treatment with reserpine and 
electroconvulsive shock for ten days... disrupted 
the learning of a 14-ипі T maze. ... a 40-day rest 
interval [produced no] .. . recovery or improve- 
ment during the ten relearning trials... . Electro- 
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convulsive shock . . . was not as [detrimental] as 
in the combined treatment group, and relearning was 
slow but complete after seven trials. Reserpine had 
little or no effect upon learning."—E. Y. Beeman. 


1DK48P. Poschel, B. Paul Н. (Wayne State U.) 
An effect of the vital dye trypan red on approach- 
avoidance conflict. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958, 
51, 448-451—“Two groups of albino rats were 
trained in hunger-fear conflict. The experimental 
Ss were then injected with trypan red . . . [the con- 
trol Ss with distilled water]. Tests indicated that 
trypan red had significantly attenuated conditioned 
fear ... and that the effect endured for at least eight 
days. ... Evidence is presented which suggests that 
trypan red attenuates conditioned fear by staining 
and descreasing the permeability of the so-called 
blood-brain barrier"—E. Y. Beeman. 

1DK51W. Walk, Richard D., Owens, J. W. M 
& Davidson, Betty S. (George АШ U.) 
Influence of reserpine on avoidance conditioning, 
exploratory behavior, and discrimination learning 
in the rat, Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 251-258.—Rats 
injected with reserpine, when compared with con- 
trols, showed more rapid acquisition and slower ex- 
tinction in avoidance conditioning at low dose levels 
and only differences in exploratory behavior at a high 
dose. Patterned discrimination learning was hin- 
dered by reserpine.—W. B. Essman. 

1DK520. Oberholzer, Rudi J. H. (U. Zuri 
Experimental data on eh an а) 
derivative. Acta neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1960, 6 
252-260.—Review of animal experiments on "the 
physiological effects of Tofranil. Conclusions: (a) 
marked anticholinergic and antihistaminic action 
(b) counteraction to adrenaline and serotonin in 


isolated organs, but not to the noradrenaline rise i 

blood pressure; (c) no selective affinity for ay brain 
structure, but the excitability of the reticular forma- 
tion is reduced; (d) spinal reflexes and learned 
avoidance responses are unaffected; (e) reduction in 
environmental interest parallels reduction in motor 
activity; (f) higher doses lead to tremor, or atactic 


movements, or seizure-lik 
КОК а ate e EEG patterns. (15 ref.) 
1DKĶ53S. Sakharov, D. А., & Veresh, 
Moscow)  Izmenenie s chustvitel'nosti E edi. 
hninu v khode .Ontogeneza reflektornogo akta. 
[Change of sensitivity to strychnine in the course of 
development of a reflex act.] Dokl. Akad. Nauk 
SSSR, 1961, 136, 253-255.—The sensitivity to strych- 
nine of the swimming reflex in the spiny newt (Pleu- 
rodeles waltli) was evaluated against normal reflex 
development. Initially sensitivity to strychnine in- 
creased with days of embryonic development so that 
lower and lower concentrations inhibited the reflex. 
By the 9th day low concentrations of strychnine in- 
creased the size of the reflex followed by inhibition 
at higher concentrations. By the 16th day sensi 
LA fo кыш stabilized. This is close to the 
nal stage in the normal i 
e ae он development of the swim- 
1DK66W. Weiss, Bernard; Laties, Vi 

Blanton, Frederick L. (Johns Hopkins v) FES 
phetamine toxicity in rats and mice subjected to 
stress. um Pharm. exp. Ther., 1961, 132, 366-371.— 
Rats and mice that are exposed to aversive electric 
shock die at much lower doses of amphetamine than 
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animals that are not shocked, and their mode of 
death, moreover, seems to be quite different. Chlor- 
promazine, phenoxybenzamine, and adrenalectomy 
counteract this effect, the former two nearly com- 
pletely. These facts suggest that endogenous cate- 
cholamines are implicated in the increased toxicity 
of amphetamine in stressed animals."—G. А. Heise, 

1DK67C. Costello, C. G. (Maudsley Hosp., Lon- 
don, England) The effects of meprobamate on 
time perception. J. ment. Sci., 1961, 107, 67-73.— 
Although statistically significant drug effects were 
absent, meprobamate tended to produce underesti- 
mates of time periods.—JW. L. Wilkins. 

1DK70S. Silva, F., Heath, R. G., Rafferty, T. 
Johnson, R, & Robinson, W. Compara ef 
fects of the administration of taraxein, d-LSD, 
mescaline, and psilocybin to human volunteers. 
Comprehen. Psychiat., 1960, 1, 370-376.—Each of 
the 4 volunteers received all 4 drugs except for the 
omission of d-LSD in 1 S. Following taraxein 
there was more dysphoria, blocking, and thought 
deprivation than following the other 3 psychotomime- 
tic drugs. Taraxein produced primary and secondary 
symptoms more typical of schizophrenia than symp- 
toms produced by the other 3 drugs. iraxein is 
obtained from the serum of schizophrenics but not 
from the serum of nonpsychotic controls—D. Prager. 


1DK72M. Moroz, Myron. (U. California) Ef 
fect of pentobarbital sodium on the behavior of 
rats in the Krech Hypothesis Apparatus. /. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 172-174.—"Twelve male 
rats were trained to go to the left in the Krech Hy- 
pothesis Apparatus. The animals were then divided 
into two groups, and the maze was made unsolvable. 


Group I then received saline injections, and Group | 
II received injections of pentobarbital sodium. The ~ 


results show a significant tendency for the left-going 
behavior to persist .under pentobarbital sodium im 
Group II, but not with saline injections in Group I 


These results were interpreted as further evidence | 


for a correlation between the level of acetylcholine 
metabolism and the capacity for more adaptive be- 
havior.”—Author summary. 


1DK73S. Scarborough, Barron B. (Florida 


State U.) Lasting effects of alcohol on the re- | 


duction of anxiety in rats. J. genet. Psychol., 1957, 
91, 173-179.—Among rats ein to саре shock by 
pressing a bar 1.5 cc injection of a 10% alcohol solu- 
Ee reduced anxiety as measured by a decrease in 
: е bar pressing response. These effects lasted at 
east 72 hr. Shock was not on during the test trials 
or the extinction trials 72 hr. later. There was no 
significant difference between the groups on later 
relearning trials —E. Y. Beeman. 

1DK77P. Pollard, J. C., Bakker, C., Uhr. L, & 
Feuerfile, D. F. Controlled sensory input: A note 
m e technic of drug evaluation with a pre- 
асу, report on a comparative study of sernyl 
e ХУ in, and LSD-25. Comprehen. Psychiat, 
ыт 377-380.—4 male and 4 female college stu- 
ents over age 21 were examined in a sensory at 
tenuation situation. Psilocybin and LSD caused à 
variety of hallucinations and delusions, pleasant wi 
үш: former and unpleasant with LSD. This pre- 
innar finding conflicts with other studies in which 
t oe 2 drugs produced virtually indistinguishable 
effects. АП 8 Ss also agreed that the effects of 
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sernyl were between the above 2 and that the placebo 
had no effect.—D. Prager. ` 


1DK79S. Siegel, Paul S., & Sterling, Theodor D. 
(U. Alabama) The anorexigenic action of dextro- 
amphetamine sulfate upon feeding responses of 
differing strength. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 
52, 179-182.—"By feeding daily during a fixed 2-hr. 
interval over . . . five weeks, a strong eating response 
was established in a group of mature male albino 
rats. During this period, a matched group was fed 
the same diet ad libitum. Within a balanced latin 
square design, both groups were then injected intra- 
peritoneally with varying dosages of dextro-amphe- 
tamine sulfate, 20 min. prior to the regularly 
scheduled feeding interval of the trained group. It 
was reasoned that because of the stronger eating re- 
sponse, the drug would exercise less anorexigenic 
effect on the immediately subsequent 2-hr. food in- 
take of the trained group. Both groups [had low- 
ered] . . . food intake with increasing dosage. In 
disagreement with prediction, the trained group was 
equally affected.”—Author summary. 


1DK80S. Sofronov, N. S. (Pavlov Inst. Physiol- 
ogy) Izmenenie uslovnykh refleksov u sobak pri 
odnokratnykh vvedeniiakh barbamila. [Modifica- 
tion of conditioned reflexes in dogs with single ad- 
ministrations of barbamyl.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deia- 
tel., 1960, 10, 880-883.—The effect on higher nervous 
activity of a single subcutaneous injection of sodium 
amytal [barbamyl] in doses from 0.005 to 50 mg/kg 
was investigated in 4 dogs with different types of 
nervous systems. It was found that with smaller 
doses of sodium amytal (up to 5 mg/kg) positive 
conditioned salivary reflexes increase to a greater 
or lesser extent in accordance with the typology of 
the animal's nervous system, while with large doses 
(10-50 mg/kg) the reflexes diminish. In dogs with 
nonequilibrated nervous systems the magnitude of 
positive conditioned reflexes diminishes with 0.1- 
0.5 mg/kg dosage. “Differential and retarding re- 
flexes” improve with smaller doses and weaken with 
large doses in all the dogs—J. D. London. 

1DK80V. Valdman, A. V. Pavlov Medical 
Inst, Leningrad, USSR) К analizu mekhanizma 
deistviia analgetikov na interotseptivnoe tormoz- 
henie dvigatelno-oboronital'nogo uslovnogo re- 
fleksa. [On the mechanism of action of analgetics 
upon interoceptive inhibition of a conditioned motor- 
interoceptive inhibition of a conditioned motor-de- 
fensive reflex.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1960, 46, 480- 
488.—Utilizing mice as Ss it is shown that the ac- 
tion of analgetics on interoceptive inhibition of con- 
ditioned motor reflexes is a product of many factors, 
among which are "blockade of condition in the as- 
cending activating system of the reticular formation" 
an "interference with the development of suppression 
(lowering of excitability) of motor elements of the 
brain and spinal cord. .. . Analgetics prevent the de- 
velopment of the physiological reactions which form 
the basis of external inhibition of conditioned re- 
flexes."—I. D. London. 

1DK$82A. Amiantova, L. D. (Inst Normal & 
Pathological Physiology, Acad. Medical Science, 
USSR) K voprosy o stabil'nosti reaktsii organ- 
izma na antigennoe razdrazhenie. [Оп the ques- 
tion of the stability of the organism to antigenic 
stimulation.] Dokl. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1961, 136, 
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982-985.—Rabbits were classified as to having weak 
or strong nervous systems on the basis of a classical 
conditioning procedure. The reactions of these 2 
types to injections of tetanus and diphtheria anti- 
"toxin were observed. The strong nervous system 
types showed a greater immunization reaction to 
small doses than the weak types. This relationship 
was reversed with large doses. Subsequent investi- 
gations of other antitoxins showed similar relations 
between type of nervous system and immunization 
reaction.—H. Pick. 
1DK84F. Ferster, C. B. & DeMyer, М. К. 
(Indiana U. Medical Center) Increased perform- 
ances of an autistic child with prochlorperizine ad- 
ministration. J. exp. anal. Behav., 1961, 4, 84.— 
A 10-year-old, autistic, hospitalized boy performed a 
matching-to-sample problem under. operant condition- 
ing techniques. Prochlorperazine, under 2 different 
fixed-ratio schedules and administered in 2 different 
doses, increased performance.—J. Arbit, 
1DK84K. Komarova, Т. F. (Pavlov Inst. Physi- 
ology, Leningrad) K voprosu o primenenii bromi- 
stogo natriia dlia ispytaniia sily tormoznogo pro- 
tsessa u sobak. [On the use of sodium bromide for 
testing the strength of inhibitory process in dogs.] 
Zh. vyssh. тетп, Deiatel., 1960, 10, 884-891.—A 
study of higher nervous activity was made on 6 dogs 
undergoing sodium bromide injections of varying 
dosage. At the same time, bromide level in the blood 
was subjected to biochemical control. Subsequent 
testing for NaBr was carried out only after normali- 
zation of blood bromide concentration. Small doses 
of NaBr (0.1 g/kg) were found to result in improved 
differentiation and a decrease in succeeding inhibi- 
tion in dogs with a weak type of nervous system. 
With increase in bromide dosage reversal of the ef- 
fects took place. Dogs with a strong type of nerv- 
ous system failed most of the time to react to a 0.1- 
0.5 g/kg dose of NaBr. The results obtained show 
that single doses of NaBr do not enable disclosure of 
strength of the inhibitory process when determining 
the type of nervous system in dogs.—I. D. London. 


1DK86R. Rachman, S. (U. London) Effect of 
a stimulant drug on extent on motor responses. 
Percept. mot. Skills, 1961, 12, 186.—2 doses of dex- 
amphetamine sulphate (5 and 10 mg.) and a placebo 
were given to Ss required to move a lever in re- 
sponse to light signals. A significant difference (Т 
=2.941; p=.05) between the extent of motor move- 
ments for the placebo and large drug dose was ob- 
tained, suggesting that the stimulant reduced the ex- 
tent of motor movements.—W. B. Essman. 


1DK87K. Kramova, А. A., & Vorob'éva, T. M. 
(Ukrainian Research Psychoneurological Inst, Khar’- 
kov, USSR) Novizna kak svoeobraznyi razdraz- 
hitel’ pri vvedenii veshchestva vnutr’ organizma. 
[Novelty as its own stimulus on introduction of sub- 
stances into the organism.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1960, 
46, 1387-1393.—The separate introduction into dogs 
of microdoses (0.025 mg/kg) of substances with dif- 
ferent effects (luminal, barbamyl, caffeine, phen- 
amine, aspirin, and sintomycin) produces а non- 
specific reaction—a temporary inhibition of several 
reactions with their rapid restoration. This is not 
observed with a 2nd introduction of these substances 
into the organism or with increased dosage. Micro- 
dosages of 0.05-0.15 mg/kg lead to intensification of 
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cortical activity which is expressed in "deepening of 
internal inhibition and heightening of the excitatory 
process" Here again the reaction is viewed as a 
nonspecific reaction, "close in its significance to the 
orienting reaction.”—J. D. London. 

1DK89B. Brandis, S. A. (Central Research Lab. 
Mine Rescue, Stalino, USSR) — Vliianie broma i 
kofeina na svetovuiu chuvstvitel'nost' glaza i ter- 
moreguliatsiiu pri vysokoi temperature okruz- 
haiushchei sredy. [The influence of bromine and 
caffeine on photic sensitivity of the eye and thermo- 
regulation with high temperature of the surrounding 
environment.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1960, 46, 489-494. 
—In a study of photic sensitivity utilizing 3 Ss under 
conditions of monocular dark adaptation at high tem- 
peratures it was found that throughout the 30 min. 
stay in the heat chamber (41—44?C.) sensitivity of 
the eye to light increased. Further stay for 60-90 
min. reduced sensitivity to light by 13-15% as com- 
pared with the initial level under conditions of nor- 
mal temperature (20-21°C.). On leaving the heat 
chamber sensitivity to light returned to normal. In 
order to analyze the observed changes, bromine and 
caffeine were administered to 2 of the Ss prior to 
admission to the heat chamber. Caffeine caused im- 
mediate reduction of sensitivity to light which per- 
sisted throughout the period of stay in the chamber 
and, to a certain extent, also throughout the restora- 
tive period. Administration of bromine produced a 
steady increase in sensitivity to light throughout the 
yale Vets of stay © ч chamber ; increased sensi- 
ivity to light persisted also in the restorative period. 
—I. D. London. Ed 

1DK89S. Shepherd, Michael. (Inst. Psychiatr 
London) The present status of А еВ 
cology. J. chronic Dis. 1961, 13, 289-292—An 
analysis of the background of the "resurgence of in- 
terest in psychopharmacology. . . . In retrospect, it 
is clear that the newer pharmacologic compounds 
were introduced to psychiatry at a time which 
favored their adoption: on the one hand, a growing 
disillusion with psychological treatment had become 
increasingly evident even where these had been taken 
up with most enthusiasm; on the other, the seams of 
the older physical methods of treatment had been ex- 
hausted and even their most ardent advocates were 
dissatisfied with the crudity of the empirical tools at 
their disposal.” (17 ref.)—V. С. Laties. 


1DK91C. Carlton, Peter L., & Didamo, Paulin 

(Squibb Inst. Medical Research, New Brise 
N. J.) Augmentation of the behavioral effects of 
amphetamine by atropine. J. Pharm. exp. Ther. 
1961, 132, 91-96.—“Amphetamine, intraperitoneally 
administered in doses from 0.25 to 2.0 mg/kg, in- 
creased the rate of lever pressing of rats working in 
an operant, shock-avoidance situation. Doses of 
atropine, ineffective in themselves, markedly aug- 
mented the increases in rate observed after ampheta- 
mine as well as the duration of these increases. In 
a subsidiary series of experiments methyl atropine 
үк found vs be ae [ potent {һап atropine in 
а enting the effects of am; i roi 

аиса phetamine оп avoidance 


1DK93E. Evseev, V. А. (Inst. Normal & Patho- 
logical Physiology, Acad. Medical Sciences, USSR) 
[9] stabil nosti tipologicheskikh osobennostei nerv- 
пої sistemy v usloviiakh pathologii. [Concerning 
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stability of the typological properties of the nervous 
system in conditions of pathology.] Dokl. Akad. 
Nauk SSSR, 1961, 136, 993-996.—Rats and rabbits 
were classified a la Pavlov as to types of nervous 
system on the basis of various measures of condition- 


ing. Tetanus toxin was then introduced into the | 


rats and antogen into the rabbits. Observations of 
behavior in conditioning situations and in general 
were made during the ensuing pathologies. With 
the rats, conditioned reflex activity was strongly 
inhibited and only gradually recovered. The rats 
classified as having “strong balanced” nervous sys- 
tems and those with “weak” nervous systems showed 
complete recovery to a normal state. Rats with 
"strong excitable" systems, which are originally 
characterized by difficulty in extinguishing responses, 
attained this ability after treatment. However, this 
was lost upon subsequent repeated treatment. Al- 
lergic reaction of the rabbits to antogen was accom- 
panied by an increased level of conditionability both 
{ог the "strong" and "weak" nervous types. Thus, 
differences between these types were reduced. But 
finally the “weak” types settled at a stage character- 
ized by oscillatory periods of active and inhibitory 
states as far as conditioning was concerned, while 
the "strong" types recovered to their pretreatment 
steady-active state.—H. Pick. 


1DK97S. Swinyard, Ewart A., Clark, Lincoln 
D., Miyahara, James T., & Wolf., Harold H. (U. 
Utah) Studies on the mechanism of amphetamine 
toxicity in aggregated mice. J. Pharm. exp. Ther., 
1961, 132, 97-102.— The dose of amphetamine fatal 
to 50% of the mice (LD50) and the pentylenetetrazol 
(metrazol) seizure threshold were measured for iso- 
lated mice and for mice aggregated 3 in a small cage. 
Aggregation increased the toxicity of amphetamine 
2-5 times over that of the drug in isolated mice. 
Amphetamine lowered the pentylenetetrazol seizure 
threshold to a significantly greater extent in aggre- 
gated than in isolated mice. “It is concluded that 
aggregation in itself significantly lowers the pen- 
tylenetetrazol seizure threshold. This sums with the 
threshold-lowering effects of amphetamine to in- 
crease markedly the toxicity of amphetamine."—G. 
A. Heise. 


1DK99M. McGaugh, James L. (U. California, 
Berkeley)  Facilitative and disruptive effects of 
strychnine sulphate on maze learning. Psychol. 
Rep., 1961, 8, 99-104.—In 1 study 2 groups were in- 
jected with differing amounts of strychnine sulphate 
and trained in a maze. In a subsequent study à 
control and low-strychnine dose group were repli- 
cated with Ss of another strain. The best low-strych- 
nine dose Ss made fewer errors than the best control 
or high strychnine dose Ss. Performance of worst 
high strychnine dose Ss was inferior to that of the 
worst control Ss. The findings are discussed in 
terms of known effects of strychnine on CNS ac- 
tivity.—W. B. Essman. 


(Also see Abstracts 1EI46B, 11C34H) 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


1DL22C. Chiles, W. Dean, Cleveland, John M 
& Fox, Richard E. (Behavioral Sciences Lab.) 
A study of the effects of ionized air on behavior: 
USAF WADD tech Rep., 1960, No. 60-598. 22 p— 
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The effect on human behavior of an atmosphere con- 
taining excesses of unipolar ions was investigated. 
15 Ss were tested on a complex mental task, an addi- 
tional 15 performed a vigilance task, and 20 Ss in- 
dicated their attitudes through marking an adjective 
check list while exposed to 5 levels of air ionization. 
The air conditions for each study were varied from 
a high excess of positive ions through a medium ex- 
cess of positive ions, low ion (neutral), medium 
negative, and low negative. None of the differences 
found among the ion conditions for these tests was 
statistically significant—G. E. Rowland. 


1DL70R. Rusin, V. IA. (Pedagogical Inst., 
IAroslav’, USSR)  Sopostavlenie nekotorykh 
fiziologicheskikh sdvigov v organizme zhivotnykh 
pri adaptatsii К myshechnoi rabote in pri lekarst- 
vennom povyshenii ikh ustoichivosti. [Compari- 
son of some physiological shifts in the organism of 
animals with adaptation to physical activity and with 
harmacological increase of their stamina.] Fiziol. 
Zh. SSSR, 1960, 46, 870-876.—In experiments on 60 
white mice adaptational phenomena were compared 
in mice trained for 25 days by swimming with those 
in mice treated during the same period with dibazol. 
Soon after the training started trained animals be- 
came more resistant to cooling of the body; and, after 
rotation in a centrifuge, their capacity for rectilinear 
movement was more quickly restored. Trained ani- 
mals proved also to be more resistant to muscular 
fatigue (swimming to exhaustion).—I. D, London. 


(Also see Abstracts 1D149K, 1ED71F, 1EF32D, 
1LJ16A, 1LJ24G) 


Radiation 


1DM25M. Massar, Richard S., & Davis, Roger 
T. (U. South Dakota) The formation of a tem- 
poral-sequence learning set by monkeys. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 225-227.—‘‘Thirteen 
rhesus monkeys, seven of which had previously re- 
ceived 1,000 r. of X radiation in spaced doses and 
six of which were the non-irradiated control group 
for the radiation experiment, formed a temporal- 
sequence learning set. Each problem required S to 
employ the ‘concept’ of serial order to perform at a 
better-than-chance level, and although the learning of 
this concept was slow and inefficient, it appears that 
the monkey can learn to solve serial-order problems 
similar to problems given to human Ss, by means of 
the Method of Reconstruction. There were no dem- 
onstrable differences between the performances of 
previously irradiated and control Ss."—Author 
summary. 


1DM35S. Shaklee, A. B., & Miller, W. С. (U. 
Denver) Hunger motivation in the rat following 
local application of cobalt-60. J. genet. Psychol., 
1958, 92, 35—-40.—“Рагайїп pellets of Co-60 averag- 
ing 39 microcuries were inserted under the skin over 
the neocortex in experimental rats in a study of 
hunger motivation. These animals, compared to con- 
trols receiving non-radioactive cobalt in paraffin, 
showed a small but significant impairment in body 
weight between the second and seventh irradiation 
days. Food consumption was not significantly al- 
tered. Possibilities and limitations of isotopes as 
stimulation sources in behavior study are discussed." 
—E. Y. Beeman. 
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1DM36]. Jarrard, Leonard E. (Carnegie Inst. 
Technology) The effects of long-continued, low- 
intensity gamma irradiation on learning and body 
weight in the rat. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958, 
51, 536-540.—Hooded rats were continuously ex- 
posed to cobalt-60 for 60 days, 1 group of 24 receiv- 
ing 539 r.; another group, 230 r.; and a nonirradia- 
tion control group. 50% of the Ss started training 
in a water maze 7 days after irradiation, the other 
50% after 37 days. Significant differences appeared 
among the 7 day groups, the 539 r. rats learning 
more slowly, but not among the 37 day groups. 
“Body weight for the two irradiated groups was sig- 
nificantly less than that for the control group after 7 
days.” These differences continued until 425 days 
after radiation. The 2 radiation groups did not differ 
significantly in body weight —E. Y. Beeman. 


1DM41F. Furchgott, Ernest, & Echols, Magill. 
(U. Tennessee) Activity and emotionality in pre- 
and neonatally X-irradiated rats. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol 1958, 51, 541—545.—"Albino rats were x 
irradiated with doses of 50 to 300 r. in utero between 
the postconception ages of 14 to 18 days and neo- 
natally.” Tests in tilting cages for general activity 
showed the 100 r. and 300 r. fetal groups significantly 
higher than the controls. “The neonatally irradiated 
groups tended to be less active . . . but the differences 
were not significant.” In open field tests the 14-17 
day 300 r. groups showed more locomotion than the 
controls while “all neonatal groups locomoted less 
than the controls. All irradiated Ss defecated less, 
had longer starting latencies, and tended to traverse 
fewer inner squares than the controls, In the home- 
cage emergence test, age at irradiation was inversely 
and dose directly related to emergence decrement. 
The relationship of these test results to the concept of 
emotionality was discussed."—E. Y. Beeman. 


1DM52D. Davis, Roger T. (U. Texas) Latent 
changes in the food preferences of irradiated mon- 
keys. J. genet. Psychol., 1958, 92, 52-59.—Irradi- 
ated, high dose; irradiated, low dose; and nonirradi- 
ated monkeys differed significantly in their preference 
for apples and bread under the free-choice method of 
determining preferences. Differences were mot so 
apparent under a rank order method of study.—E. Y. 
Beeman. 

1DMS3L. Levinson, Billey, & Zeigler, Н. Philip. 
(U. Wisconsin) The effects of neonatal X-irradia- 
tion upon learning in the rat. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1959, 52, 53-55.—‘‘Several levels of radia- 
tion dosage were used, and age at irradiation was 
varied in seven steps from 2 to 24 days post partum. 
Decrements were a direct function of radiation dos- 
age. Radiation during the first 4 days of life pro- 
duced the greatest deficits in maze performance. 
Irradiation beyond 18 days of age produced no sig- 
nificant performance decrements."—E. Y. Beeman. 

1рМ65Е. Frisby, C. B. (National Inst. Indus- 
trial Psychology, London) A note on radiation 
treatment in relation to performance on certain 
tests. Brit. J. Psychol., 1961, 52, 65-70.—A. patient 
undergoing radiation therapy for a carcinoma in the 
throat was given the following 5 tests upon 49 occa- 
sions over a 12-month period: choice reaction time 
test; Kraepelin sheets; cancellation test; fractions 
test; National Institute of Industrial Psychology 
Group Test 70/1. (These tests are described in an 
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appendix.) The primary aim of this study was not 
to draw conclusions but to stimulate further investi- 
gations of a similar nature.—C. M. Franks. 

1DM74G. Gurtovoi, G. K., & Burdianskaia, E. 
O. (Inst. Biological Physics, Moscow, USSR) 
Porogovaia reaktivnost' razlichnykh oblastei set- 
chatki cheloveka k rentgenovskomu izlucheniiu. 
[Threshold reactivity of different areas of the retina 
in man to X-ray irradiation.] Biofisika, 1960, 5, 474— 
478.—If the whole retina of the normal eye is ex- 
posed to X-rays, the peripheral rod apparatus pro- 
vides the substratum where the primary impulses, 
leading to visual sensation under action of a thresh- 
old dose, originates. In this case the threshold dose 
is about 1 mr. The retinal radial area possesses a 
higher threshold as compared to that of the normal 
retina as a whole, being of the order of 150 mr. If 
the rod and cone apparatus have been seriously dam- 
aged, a dose of 2 r. does not elicit any visual sensa- 
tion.—I. D. London. 


10М86р. Davis, Roger T. (U. South Dakota) 
Discriminative performance of monkeys irradiated 
with X-rays. Amer. J. Psychol., 1961, 74, 86-89.— 
7 irradiated and 6 control monkeys were run through 
a series of 5 problems per day over 28 days. On odd- 
numbered trials the monkeys were required to dis- 
criminate between 2 objects; on even-numbered trials 
3 irrelevant objects were added. The performance 
of the 2 groups did not differ significantly on the 
odd-numbered trials; during the 2nd % of the ex- 
periment the irradiated monkeys on even-numbered 
trials did significantly less well than did the controls. 
—R. H. Waters. 


Stress 


1DNO60B. Barnett, S. A., Eaton, J. C., & McCal- 
lum, H. M. (Glasgow, Scotland) Physiological 
effects of "social stress" in wild rats: II. Liver 
glycogen and blood glucose. J. psychosom. Res. 
1960, 4, 251-260.—26 adult male wild rats were 
acutely stressed by being put 1 at a time in a large 
cage in which another male was already established. 
28 controls were left in small cages, each alone with 
a female. 15 were put in 3 colonies with an equal 
number of females. 24-hour fasting was adminis- 
tered % of the Ss in the 1st 2 groups. The adrenals 
of the stressed animals showed histochemical evidence 
of depletion of the cortex. Both stresses led to a 
lowering of the liver glycogen. Blood glucose was 
highest in the most severely stressed. Although 6 
of the acutely stressed animals died, no morbid con- 
dition could be found. The physiology of social 
stress is discussed. (24 ref.)—W. G. Shipman. 


1DNSSS. Stern, J. A., Winokur, G., Eisenstein, 
A., Taylor, R., & Sly, M. (Washington U. School 
Medicine, St. Louis) The effect of group vs. in- 
dividual housing on behavior and physiological 
responses to stress in the albino rat. J. psycho- 
som. Res., 1960, 4, 185-190.—58 male albino rats 
were randomly assigned to individual housing (28) or 
group housing (30). They did the exposed field test 
at Days 58 and 65. At Day 82, 48 hours of immo- 
bilization and fasting were administered. The group- 
housed animals were more exploratory and less 
fearful” in the enclosed field, but developed more 
stomach lesions than the individually-housed animals 
when put under immobilization and fasting stress. 
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The housing dimension was not related to poststress 
adrenal weight, adrenal steroid output, nor body 
weight loss. 
greater weight loss than just fasting.—W. С. Ship- 
man. 


(Also see Abstracts 1CC78M, 1CD31K, 1DJ93S, 
1DK66W, 1DK70R) 


NUTRITION 
(Also see Abstract 1EG61C) 


Genetics & BEHAVIOR 


1DP10A. Allen, Gordon. (National Inst. Mental 
Health) A differential method estimation of type 
frequencies in triplets and quadruplets. Amer. J. 
hum. Genet., 1960, 12, 210-224.—"On the basis of 
some plausible assumptions, Weinberg’s differential 
method for estimating the proportions of identical 
and fraternal twins in a large series can be extended 
to triplets and higher plural births. . . . A number 
of sources of error are considered and assessed as 
tolerable. . . . When applied to U. S. birth statistics, 
the method indicates that the ratio of one-egg, two- 
egg, and three-egg triplets is approximately 1:3:2 
among Negroes, and 1:2:1 among Whites. The 
four ovularity types of White quadruplets occur ap- 


proximately in the proportions 2:6:5:4."—E. Y. 


Beeman. 


1DP12H. Hammons, Helen С. (Ed) Heredity 


counseling. New York: Hoeber-Harper, 1959. 112 
р. $4.00.—Proceedings of a symposium sponsored by: 
the American Eugenics Society. Contains introduc- 
tory papers on genetics in pediatrics (Joseph War- 
kany), in dentistry (Carl J. Witkop, Jr.), in public 
health nursing (Hazel R. Dyson, Carl J. Witkop, 
and Shirley S. Butters), and in cardiovascular dis- 
eases (Victor A. McKusick) as well as on the of- 
ganization of heredity counseling services (Lee R. 
Dice), on the meaning of empiric risk figures for 
hereditary disease or defect (James V. Neel), re- 
ferral procedures (C. Nash Herndon), types of prob- 
lems encountered (F. Clarke Fraser), 2 papers om 
the type of advice given (Franz J. Kallmann and 
Sheldon C. Reed), and a final discussion (Clarence 


P. Oliver, Harold F. Falls and William J. Schull).— 


S. G. Vandenberg. 


1DP20R. Rowland, Guy L., & Woods, Paul J. 
(Hollins Coll.) Performance of the Tryon bright 
and dull strains under two conditions in a mul- 


tiple T-maze. Сапай. J. Psychol., 1961, 15, 20-28—~ 
Groups of Tryon bright and dull rats were run іла 


17 unit maze, with and without treadle-switch floors 
and nonretrace gates. i 
cantly fewer errors than the “brights.” For both 
strains, rats which ran under the original maze con- 


dition (treadles and gates) scored more errors than - 


m ran under the plain condition—R. 
1DP22F. Fehmi, Lester, & McGaugh, James L. 
{ San Jose State Coll.) Discrimination Roane by 
escendants of Tryon maze bright and maze d 
strains. Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 122—No significant 
differences were found on a preliminary black-white 
discrimination task. On а horizontal-vertical dis- 
crimination problem the groups differed significantly- 


This finding is interpreted as supporting the view 


Immobilization plus fasting caused 7 


The “dulls” scored signifi- - 
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that learning differences under massed practice are 
"due to strain differences in posttrial neural con- 
solidation."—1V. B. Essman. 

1DP23P. Peden, Virginia H. (Saint Louis U. 
School Medicine) True idiopathic hypoparathy- 
roidism as a sex-linked recessive trait. Amer. J. 


hum. Genet., 1960, 12, 323-337.—"Two cases of neo- ` 


natal true idiopathic hypoparathyroidism occurring 
in male siblings are reported. A pedigree is pre- 
sented which indicates sex-linked inheritance of THP 
in this family, and the suggestion is made that the 
majority of cases of early-onset THP may be in- 
herited in this same pattern.” (34 ref.)—E. Y. 
Beeman. 

1DP34D. Dobzhansky, Theodosius. (Columbia 
U.) Genetics of homeostasis and of senility. 
Ann. N. Y. Acad Sci, 1958, 71, 1234-1241.—De- 
velopment proceeds from genotype interaction. with 
successive developmental environments. Organisms 
respond homeostatically to environmental change, and 
appropriately to those met in evolution. Homeostasis 
lags under rapid change and with age. The concept, 
adaptive norm, the genotype array available in a 
population which enables it to meet changing en- 
vironments, is more useful than the heredity-environ- 
ment concept. No genotype is adaptable in all en- 
vironments. Senile infirmities are not discriminated 
against evolutionarily and may be compatible with 
good reproductive development. Individual differ- 
ences enable species survival —B. S. Aaronson. 


1DP62M. McClearn, Gerald E. (U. California, 
Berkeley) The genetics of mouse behavior in 
novel situations. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 
52, 62-67.—“Data were obtained on the behavior of 
six strains of mice, and of the F,s[hybreds] be- 
tween two widely differing strains, in four different 
situations. Two situations involved running, one 
around barriers, one in an open field. Two situa- 
tions involved climbing, one through a hole in a wall, 
one over a barrier. Wide differences exist among 
the strains, and there is a high consistency in strain 
rank over the four tests. It is proposed that a poly- 
genic system is common to all tests but that there may 
also be loci of specific function."—E. Y. Beeman. 


1DP70J. Jarvik, Lissy F., Falek, Arthur; Kall- 
mann, Franz J., & Lorge, Irving. (Columbia U.) 
Survival trends in a senescent twin population. 
Amer. J. hum. Genet., 1960, 12, 170-179.—A discus- 
sion and report of an “analysis of comparative life 
span data, obtained in a 12-year follow-up study of 
aging twins in New York State.” The general 
trends show a decrease in intrapair life span differ- 
ences with increasing age at death of 1st twin. In- 
trapair life span differences are consistently shorter 
for l-egg than 2-egg twins. Genetic elements are 
very important in the determination of life span.— 
E. Y. Beeman. 


1DP75A. Alstróm, Carl Henry. (Stockholm, 
Sweden) A study of inheritance of human intelli- 
gence. Acta Psychiat. Neurol. Scand., Kbh., 1961, 
36, 175-202.—In accordance with the hypothesis of 
intelligence having multiple, additive, “multifactorial” 
inheritance, 50 families obtained by using military 
twin conscripts showed intrafamilial correlations in 
1Q for parent-offspring, sib-sib, of about 0.50. The 
division of the variation of intelligence between 
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heredity and environment in linear proportion was 
critically discussed. (57 ref.)—R. Kaelbling. 

1DP77H. Hsia, David Yi-Yung, & Steinberg, 
Arthur G. (Northwestern U. Medical School) 
Studies on linkage between phenylketonuria and 
the blood groups. Amer. J. hum. Genet., 1960, 12, 
277-286.—" Linkage between phenylketonuria and the 
ABO, MNS, Rh, P, K, and Fy loci was examined by 
Morton’s sequential method, treating phenylketonuria 
as an intermediate dominant and as a recessive. 
Linkage with ABO, Rh, or MNS as close as .1 or 
less is excluded. Linkage with K of .05 or less is 
excluded. The data are insufficient to permit other 
conclusions."—E. Y. Beeman. 

1DP87R. Renwick, J. H., Lawler, Sylvia D., & 
Cowie, Valerie A. (Galton Lab., London, England) 
Phenylketonuria: A linkage study using phenyl- 
alanine tolerance tests. Amer. J. hum. Genet., 1960, 
12, 287-322.—"The phenylalanine tolerance test as a 
means of detecting carriers of the phenylketonuria 
gene has been shown to be improved by correcting 
for the dose given. The four-hour plasma sample is 
better than the fasting sample or the one- or two- 
hour samples for this discrimination which is ap- 
parently not improved by estimating the plasma tryo- 
sine level concurrently. The four-hour test has been 
used in tracing the gene through three generations 
of several families as part of a linkage study. Data 
relating to the ABO and phenylketonuria pair of loci 
are similar to those of Munro and Penrose in deviat- 
ing in the direction of linkage, but even when all the 
available data (from 74 informative families) are 
combined, the evidence for linkage is weak.” (24 p. 
tables) —E. Y. Beeman. 

1DP96F. Fuller, J. L., & Thompson, W. R. Be- 
havior genetics. New York: Wiley, 1960. ix, 396 
p. $8.75.—A survey of the main methods and find- 
ings relating to the inheritance of behavioral traits, 
including documentation of evidence for the inheri- 
tance of behavior and a critical review of experimen- 
tal and human behavior genetics. А section is of- 
fered on the principles of genetics for "those who 
have not studied genetics" and concludes with a dis- 
cussion of "general problems of behavior genetics, 
including the relationship between genes and char- 
acters and the importance of genetic factors to varia- 
tions in behavior within and between populations." 
(33 p. bibliogr.)—D. A. Santora. 

(Also see Abstracts 1BL49M, 1JE07G) 


LATERAL DOMINANCE 


1DQ31Z. Zangwill, O. L. (Cambridge U.) 
Cerebral dominance and its relation to psycho- 
logical function. Edinburgh, Scotland: Oliver & 
Boyd, 1960. 31 p. 10s. 6d.—19th in a series of 
Henderson Trust Lectures. The relationship be- 
tween cerebral dominance, handedness, speech dis- 
orders, and educational disabilities are less clear cut 
than previously supposed. Through a series of brief 
case histories and a study of children with reading 
difficulties the author concludes that people can no 
longer be viewed as "right brained" or "left brained.” 
Cerebral dominance is a graded characteristic which 
varies considerably in individuals and left handed- 
ness in particular cannot be associated in any con- 
clusive way with dominance in either hemisphere.— 
B. H. Light. 
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1EA14H. Horner, J. L., Longo, Nicholas, & 
Bitterman, M. E. (Bryn Mawr Coll.) A shuttle 
box for fish and a control circuit of general ap- 
plicability. Amer. J. Psychol., 1961, 74, 114-120.— 
R. H. Waters. 

1EA48H. Hollis, John H., & Chester, Arthur C. 
(Yerkes Lab.) An invertebrate stimulator. Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1961, 8, 148.—An apparatus for holding 
and stimulating small invertebrates is described. Be- 
havorial investigations such as habituation and con- 
ditioning are made possible and a variety of stimuli 
may be presented.—W. B. Essman. 


(Also see Abstracts 1AN35M, 1DK84K) 


NATURATION OBSERVATION 


1EB00M. Mohr, Hermann. Uber die Entwick- 
lung einiger Verhaltensweisen bei handaufgezo- 
genen Sperbern (Accipiter n. nisus L.) und Baum- 
falken (Falco s. subbuteo L.). [The development 
of behavior patterns by band-raised sparrow hawks 
and hobbys.] Z. Tierpsychol. 1960, 17, 700-727.— 
A comparative description of the behavior develop- 
ment of sparrow hawks and hobbies was made. Spar- 
row hawks develop prey recognition by 3 weeks of 
age while the hobby does so at 6 months. Sparrow 
hawks keep their nests cleaner and bathe more often 
than the hobby. Mating and nesting behavior is 
similar for both species—A. Н. Urmer. 
lEBO3R. Reimov, R. (USSR Inst. Horticultural 
Preservation, Leningrad) Nekotorye osobennosti 
vysshei nervoni deitel’nosti suslikov v estestven- 
nykh usloviiakh. [Some features of higher nervous 
activity in gophers under natural conditions.] Zh. 
vyssh. петт. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 903-907—Compara- 
tively rapid formation of conditioned connections, in- 
volving the visual and motor analyzers, can be ob- 
tained in gophers under natural conditions of rela- 
tive сопѕёапсу.—/. D. London. 
1ЕВ06В. Bolles, Robert C. (Hollins Coll.) 
Grooming behavior in the rat. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1960, 53, 306-310.—A simple observational 
method was developed for the study of the time Ss 
spend in different kinds of behavior; male adult rats 
spend 40% of their waking time in grooming them- 
selves (licking, scratching, and face-washing). The 
effects of deprivation and of environmental change 
were also studied. “The hypothesis is proposed that 
much of the time grooming occurs simply because a 
sequence of eating, drinking, or exploratory behavior 
has just been concluded.”—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 
- 1EB33J. Johnsgard, Paul A. (Cornell 
quantitative study of sexual hes of maie 
and black ducks. Wilson Bull., 1960, 72, 133-155.— 
Field observations were made of "male responses 
which were usually elicited by. unmated females and 
which could conceivably act as potential isolating 
mechanisms by providing specific recognition signals 
There are three such responses . . . the ‘Grunt- 
whistle, the Head-up-tail-up' with associated ‘Nod- 
swimming, and the ‘Down-up.’ . . . No qualitative 
differences between male Mallard and male Black 
Duck displays were found." But there were quanti- 
tative differences: groups of males around a single 
female gave a larger number of uninterrupted dis- 
plays in the case of black ducks.—N. M. Ginsburg. 
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1EB46H. Hailman, Jack P. A field study of the 
mockingbird’s wing-flashing behavior and its as- 
sociation with foraging. Wilson Bull, 1960, 72, 
346-357.—Wing-flashing consists of the mocking- 
bird’s opening its wings to a nearly vertical position 
in 1 to 5 distinct motions, displaying its white wing 
patches. Adult birds were observed wing-flashing 
341 times. Of these, 336 times were followed by 
some component of foraging behavior: running or 
hopping, looking down, or striking. “In adults, then, 
wing-flashing is used in foraging, possibly to flush 
insects; but in young birds it is often given irrele- 
vantly, and seems to be motivated by hunger and 
curiosity."—N. M. Ginsburg. 

1EB49D. Dilger, William C. The comparative 
ethology of the African parrot genus Agapornis, 
Z. Tierpsychol 1960, 17, 649-685.—The compara- 
tive behavior of the parrot genus Agapornis is de- 
scribed, including development of the young, mainte- 
nance activities, and antagonistic and reproductive 
behavior.—A. H. Urmer. 


1EB86M. Mohr, Hermann. Zum Erkennen von 2 


Raubvógeln, insbesondere von Sperber und Baum- 
falk, durch Kleinvógel. 


small birds.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1960, 17, 686-699.— 
The behavior of small birds, especially swallows, 


toward birds of prey is described based on observa- 7 


tion and field experiments. The swallow clearly 
differentiates dangerous from harmless species in 
flight, which is not true when the birds of prey are 
setting. The flight differentiating traits are silhou- 
ette, manner of moving, and speed of flight —A. H. 
Urmer. 


EARLY EXPERIENCE (INCLUDING IMPRINTING) 


1EC13M. Mandler, Jean M. (Harvard U.) Ef- 
fect of early food deprivation on adult behavior 
in the rat. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958, 51, 513- 
537.—Male rats were subjected to differential food 
maintenance schedules between 24 and 58 days of 
age. At44 days (Experiment 1) and 106 days (Ex- 
periment 2) the animals were tested in a free fiel 
situation under 12 hr. deprivation. There was no 
difference in exploratory behavior but the depriva- 
tion animals showed accelerated consummatory be- 
havior when compared to those given ad lib feeding: 
At 84 days and 108 days the animals were tested for 
bar pressing under a 24 hr. deprivation. The de- 
privation animals showed faster acquisition initially 
and faster rates of responding at reinforcement ratios 
of 10:1 and 20:1. There were no differences in 
extinction.—E. Y. Beeman. 

1ECISE. Ehrlich, Annette. (McGill U., Canada) 
The effects of past experience on the rat’s re- 
sponse to novelty. Canad. J. Psychol, 1961, 15 
15-19.—Rats reared in a restricted environment Te 
sponded significantly more in a Skinner box than 
those raised ina free environment. First a click and 
then a click and light were used as reinforcement. 
positive correlation was obtained between bar press- 
ing and maze exploration scores (previously Te- 
ported), "confirming the position that both tests 
sample a common variable.”—R. S. Davidon. 

1EC40M. Moltz, Howard; Rosenblum, Leon- 
ard, & Halikas, Nina. (Brooklyn Coll) Imprint- 
ing and level of anxiety. J, comp. physiol. Psychol, 


: [The recognition of birds 
of prey, especially the sparrow hawk and hobby, by 2 
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1959, 52, 240-244.— To test the hypothesis that "the 
greater the similarity between cues present during 
shock and those present during exposure to a moving 
test object, the greater the strength at which the 
following of that object would be maintained." Pek- 
ing ducks were given 1 trial a day of exposure to a 
moving green cardboard cube in a 10 ft. alley for 
25 min. The trials lasted 10 days. Prior to Day 7's 
test trial the cube was removed from the alley and the 
ducks confined in a glass compartment inside or out- 
side the alley and shocked during confinement or not, 
ina 2X2 design. The ducks shocked in the alley 
were superior in strength of following to the other 
subgroups. There were no significant differences 
among the other groups. А relationship between 
level of anxiety and strength of following is sug- 
gested.—E. Y. Beeman. 


1EC43G. Griffiths, W. J. Jr. (Montana State 
U.) Effect of isolation on treadmill running in 
the albino rat. Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 243-250.— 
Groups of rats were subjected to individual or group 
isolation and individual or group laboratory cage 
living in order to determine subsequent tolerance to 
the stress of forced treadmill running. Isolation 
appeared to raise tolerance thresholds for the stress 
of forced treadmill running. Various parameters of 
prior experience are discussed—W. B. Essman. 


1EC57D. Doyle, G. A, & Yule, E. Pratt. (U. 
Natal, South Africa) Early experience and emo- 
tionality: I. The effects of pre-natal maternal 
anxiety on the emotionality of albino rats. J. soc. 
Res., Pretoria, 1959, 10, 57-66.— "Twelve female rats 
of a homogeneous strain were assigned to an experi- 
mental and a control group of six each. The experi- 
mental females were subjected to anxiety-arousing 
experiences before and during pregnancy." Male 
offspring of both groups were compared. "It was 
concluded that the experimental offspring were more 
emotional than the control offspring because they 
ambulated in the open field significantly less than the 
control offspring. The experimental offspring came 
from significantly smaller litters than the control off- 
spring. The possible effects of rearing in small 
litters on the results is discussed.” (Dutch & English 
summaries)—N. De Palma. 


1EC67D. Doyle, G. A, Yule, E. Pratt. (U. 
Natal South Africa) Early experience and emo- 
tionality: II. The effects of handling and gentling 
on the offspring of emotional albino rats. J. soc. 
Res., Pretoria, 1959, 10, 67-77.—" The subjects of the 
experiment were male offspring of females which had 
been submitted to anxiety-arousing experiences be- 
fore and during pregnancy. Their activity was com- 
pared with that of two control sub-groups of the 
same age which had been subjected to identical han- 
dling treatment but whose mothers had not been 
subjected to anxiety-arousing treatment. Although 
the relationship between handling and weight gain 
for the control groups was in the expected direction, 
it was reversed in the case of the experimental group. 
... The difference in activity between the two ex- 
perimental sub-groups was significant, but here the 
extra handled group was less active. It was con- 
cluded that the handling of ‘emotional’ infant rats 
exercised a significant effect on their emotionality, 
but in the direction contrary to expectation." (Dutch 
& English summaries) —N. De Palma. 
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1EC74G. Gibson, E. J, Walk, R. D., & Tighe, 
T. J. (Cornell U.) Enhancement and depriva- 
tion of visual stimulation during rearing as factors 
in visual discrimination learning. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol 1959, 52, 74-81.—In the lst experiment 
using rats Group 1 had cutout triangles and circles 
on the walls of the living cages for 90 days, until 
discrimination training began; Group 2 had the forms 
exposed on the walls only after discrimination train- 
ing had begun. In the 2nd experiment: Group 1 had 
forms on the walls for the 1st 50 days and during 
training; Group 2 was exposed to the forms from 50 
to 90 days and during training. In the 3rd experi- 
ment Group 1 was raised in total darkness; Group 2 
in normal light; and Group 3 with forms on the cage 
walls. In no experiment were the experimental 
groups significantly superior to control groups. In 
the 3rd experiment an open field test and a test of 
visual depth discrimination were run as well as dis- 
crimination learning, with no significant differences. 
*Tt is concluded that previously found facilitation 
from the prolonged viewing was probably due to the 
spatial separateness of the cutouts, which caused 
earlier differentiation of the two forms as relevant 
cues from the total influx of stimulation in the learn- 
ing situation."—E. Y. Beeman. 

1EC80M. Moltz, Howard, & Rosenblum, Leon- 
ard A. (Brooklyn Coll. Imprinting and associa- 
tive learning: The stability of the following re- 
sponse in Peking ducks (Anas Platyrhynchous). 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958, 51, 580-583.—"1. An 
experiment with Peking ducks (Anas Platyrhynch- 
ous) was performed under laboratory conditions in 
order to determine whether or not the following 
response is irreversible. 2. The results indicated that 


the strength of the following response decreased 
progressively during the last half of the 15-day test 


series. It was concluded that, with reference to the 
question of ‘irreversibility,’ the processes involved in 
imprinting are not essentially different from those 
involved in other types of learned behavior."—E. Ye 
Beeman. 

1EC82K. King, John A., & Eleftheriou, Basil E. 
(Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial Lab., Bar Harbor, 
Me.) Effects of early handling upon adult be- 
havior in two subspecies of deermice, Peromyscus 
Maniculatus. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 
82-88.—After behavioral observation it was predicted 
that Peromyscus maniculatus gracilis (G) would be 
more affected by early handling than Peromyscus 
maniculatus bairdii (B), 2 subspecies of deermice 
differing in wildness and emotionality. The experi- 
mental groups spent 10 min. a day in а mechanical 
handling apparatus from 3 to 25 days of age. They 
were tested at 79 days. B were more active than G, 
and experimental mice more active than controls. С 
performed better in the conditioning apparatus than 
B, and handled G were better than control G while 
handled B did less well than control B. "There were 
no significant differences in percentage of eosinophil 
drop." G's adrenals were proportionally larger than 
those of B, and those of the control G were heavier 
than the handled G. The results were interpreted in 
terms of genetic differences and the theories of Hebb, 
Levine, and Bernstein were seen to apply. (19 ref.) 
—E, Y. Beeman. 
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1EC97M. Moltz, Howard; Rosenblum, Leonard, 
& Stettner, L. Jay. (Brooklyn Coll) Some pa- 
rameters of imprinting effectiveness. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol, 1960, 53, 297-301.—6 groups of 
Peking ducks were formed by exposing Ss for 3 days 
to either a moving, stationary, or no test object, and 
by either restraining the activity of the Ss or allow- 
ing them free movement during the exposures. Sub- 
sequent comparison showed that all groups for which 
the object had been stationary or absent during the 
original exposures did very little following, while 
those that had been exposed to the moving object 
now followed well, regardless of whether they had 
been restrained or allowed to follow on the early 
exposures. In addition, Ss that had been allowed to 
follow showed as great a decrement in response 
strength when presented with a new test object as 
Ss that had been previously restrained—W. A. 
Wilson, Jr. 


1EC97S. Smith, F. V. (U. Durham) Towards 
definition of the stimulus situation for the ap- 
proach response in the domestic chick. Anim. 
Behav., 1960, 8, 197-200.—Dark-reared 16-26 hour- 
old chicks, when placed in a covered alley, ap- 
proached a slowly rotating black sector on a white 
disc significantly more often than they approached a 
similar object moving toward and away from them, 
A flickering patch of light 6” in diameter induced 
approach as effectively as the rotating black and 
white disc; a rotating plain white disc induced none. 
—W. J. Coppock. 


(Also see Abstracts 1DC54S, 1DJ75D, 1DJ87T, 
1DM41F, 1EJ42R, 1HM86R, 1JP81E) picos 


REFLEXES AND INSTINCTIVE BEHAVIOR 


1ED17C. Crampton, George H., & Schwam, 
Wallace J. (USA Medical Research Lab., Fort 
Knox, Ky.) Turtle vestibular responses to an- 
gular acceleration with comparative data from cat 
and man. USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1961, No. 471. 
ii, 17 p.—Under conditions in which visual cues were 
virtually eliminated, the box turtle (Terrapene c. 
carolina) responded to angular acceleration with a 
deviation of the head graded according to the in- 
tensity and duration of the stimulus. The head- 
turning continued throughout an acceleration, and a 
subsequent deceleration served to return the head 
toward its normal central position. Habituation did 
not occur, nor could a vestibular ocular nystagmus 
be recorded, A similarity was found between the 
turtle head-turning response and the slow phase of 
ue nystagmus of cat and of man.—G. H. Mow- 
ray. 

1ED17M. Malleson, Nicolas. (U. London) In- 
stinct and history. Behav. Sci., 1961, 6, 117-126.— 
КЕ reatment centered around the concept of dominance- 
submission and formation of groups, with emphasis 
on the role of comparative ethology of subhuman 
primate behavior. А discussion of The English rev- 
OR RUN and the rise and fall of Rome follows.— 
. Arbit. 


1ED28B. Bovet, Jacques. Experimentelle Un- 
tersuchungen über das Heimfindevermégen von 
Máusen. [Experimental investigation of the homing 
ability of mice.] Z. Tierpsychol., 1960, 17, 728-755. 
—The behavior of mice displaced from their home 
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locality was investigated in a radially symmetri 

labyrinth. The orientation performance was de en 
ent on atmospheric pressure at ground level, time 0 
day, season, and origin. Distance of displacemen 
was not related to performance.—4. Н. Urmer. © 


1ED41G. Griffin, Donald R., Webster, Freder 
A., & Michael, Charles R. (Harvard U.) h 
echolocation of flying insects by bats. Anim 
Behav., 1960, 8, 141-154.—Preliminary screeni 
selected several Myotis who would detect and сар 
insects in a closed room equipped with cameras 
tape recorders. Records show detection at distam 
of % meter, interception in flight within about % 
second, and separate catches within 4% second 
Weight gain indicated as many as 14 fruit fly catch 
per minute for several minutes. Analysis of a hunt 
ing Myotis’ behavior suggests that his orientation 
sounds “are adjusted in a manner that seems ap 
propriate for the echolocation of single insects 
at a time.” Experiments in which thermal n 
masked the flight sounds of Drosophila or the sound: 
emitted by the bat "appear to us to establish сопсїш 
sively that small and relatively silent insects are often 
detected by echolocation.”—W. J. Coppock. 


_1EDSOP. Protasov, V. R., & Aronov, M. E 
biologicheskom | znachenii zvukov  nekotorykh 
chernomorskikh ryb. [Оп the biological si 
cance of sounds of several fish in the Black 
Biofizika, 1960, 5, 750-754.—The sound-emitt 


habits of several species of fish in the Black Sea were 


studied under experimental conditions. 

that the emission of sounds serves a variety of fi 
tions, depending on the species: alerting, threatening} 
еїс.—/. D. London. 


1ED61S. Sokolov, E. N. (Moscow State 
USSR) Nervnaia model’ stimula i orientirovoi h- 
nyi refleks. [Neural model of the stimulus and thi 
orienting reflex.] Vop. Psikhol., 1960, No. 4, 61-72 
— The orienting reflex is considered in relation to the 
question of differentiation between stimuli. The fac 
that the orienting reflex shows specificity as it e 
guishes to a stimulus upon repeated presentati 
leads to the hypothesis of a neural model of the sti 
ulus. Various properties are attributed to this пеш 
model on the basis of data indicating the degree ol 
generalization and differentiation of the orienting 
reflex.—H. Pick. 


1ED71F. Farner, Donald S. (Washington State 
U.) Comparative physiology: Photoperiodici! 
Annu. Rev. Physiol, 1961, 23, 71-96.—A review Ol 
the literature published between 1950 and 19 
Among the functions known to have basic pho 
periodic controls, at least in some species, are 
production and molting in mammals; reproduction 
molting, and migration in birds; reproduction. 
migration in fish; and in insects and mites, ара! 
including associated metabolic and reproductive 
changes, and control of body form in polymorphe 
species. . . . In some species the photoperiodic efft 
is primarily one of monitoring the phase and f 
quency of an internal rhythm with an approximate 
annual frequency, whereas in other cases ће cycli 
function appears to be a directly dependent function 
of photoperiod. Among poikilotherms there is ob: 
viously a large variety of interactions with tempera 
ture.” (341 ref.) —E. Y. Beeman, . 
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1ED80K. Kendeigh, S. Charles; West, George 
C. & Cox, George W. (U. Illinois) Annual stim- 
ulus for spring migration in birds. Anim. Behav., 
1960, 8, 180-185.—The relationship between metab- 
olized energy, weight, and nighttime activity trends 
of caged-out-of-doors migrants and nonmigrant con- 
trols suggests that increased activity induced by 
spring photoperiods and temperatures results in ex- 
cessive feeding. Weight gain follows, equipping the 
bird for migration—W. J. Coppock. 

1ED81N. Naumenko, V. V. (Ukrainian Acad. 
Agricultural Sciences, Kiev, USSR) Ob orientiro- 
vochnom reflekse u svinei v ontogeneze. [On the 
orienting reflex in pigs in ontogenesis.] Fiziol. Zh. 
SSSR, 1960, 46, 981-983.—In experiments utilizing 
114 pigs of different ages, bells of different loudness 
and a flickering 200-watt light were used as stimuli. 
The extinction of the orienting reaction was found 
to depend on the animal’s age. In sucking pigs a 
stable extinction sets in after 31—42 repetitions of an 
indifferent stimulus. From 7-11 repetitions are re- 
quired for young pigs 6-7 months of age. For the 
adult sow 1-6 repetitions are sufficient. It was found 
that the extinct orienting reflex is easily reestab- 
lished when the surrounding medium is altered or the 
usual hour of feeding approaches. In all other cases 
reestablishment of the reflex is obtained with diffi- 
culty.—I. D. London. 


(Also see Abstracts 107Ј09р, 1DK53S, 1HM18K, 
1HM59L) 


MOTIVATION AND EMOTION 


1EF01C. Campbell, Byron A, & Candland, 
Douglas K. (Princeton U.) Effects of prior 
shock on the emotionality of young rats in an 
open field. Canad. J. Psychol., 1961, 15, 1-5.—Rats 
given a single series of 3 3-min. shocks in their home 
cages, without preceding cues, showed no increase in 
defecation or decrease in activity in the open field. 
A similar shock sequence administered outside the 
home cages with consistent preshock cues did produce 
a marked increase. Shock per se does not necessarily 
increase “emotionality,” but it “produces an- opportu- 
nity for the conditioning of fear to neutral stimuli.” 
—R. S. Davidon. 

1ЕЕ021. Igel, George Ј., & Calvin, Allen D. 
(Hollins Coll.) Тһе development of affectional 
responses in infant dogs. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 53, 302-305.—Groups of mongrel infant 
dogs were either hand fed or fed by wire or cloth 
surrogate mothers. Outside of the feeding situation, 
puppies of all groups spent more time with the cloth 
than with the wire mothers. In addition, Ss with 
cloth mothers spent more time with the mothers if 
they were fed by the mothers than if they were hand 
fed.—W. A. Wilson, Jr. f 

1EF06B. Bélanger, David, & Tétreau, Bernard. 
(U. Montreal, Canada) L'influence d'une motiva- 
tion inappropriée sur le comportement du rat et 
sa fréquence cardiaque. [Influence of irrelevant 
motivation on behavior and heart rate of the rat.] 
Canad. J. Psychol., 1961, 15, 6-14.— To measure the 
effect of an irrelevant drive on heart rate (HR) and 
lever pressing (LP), rats trained in a Skinner box 
for water reinforcement were tested with constant 
water deprivation and with variable food deprivation. 
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The increase in food deprivation from 0 to 36 hrs. 
had an inhibiting effect upon both HR and LP; but 
with deprivations of 48 and 60 hrs. there were in- 
creases, as predicted. With 72 hr. deprivation both 
HR and LP decreased sharply. А 2-component 
theory of drive interaction and an activation theory 
of behavior were applied. (English summary)— 
R. S. Davidon. 

1EFO6W. Welker, W. I. (0. Wisconsin) 
Escape, exploratory, and food-seeking responses 
of rats in a novel situation. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 52, 106-111.—"Rats were placed in а 
large box, and their movements against a floor grid 
were recorded during a 6-min. period.” When first 
put into the box "the rats exhibited a heightened 
level of activity followed by a subsequent intrasession 
decline. . . . Provision of an avenue of escape into a 
small, darkened box resulted in the animal's retreat 
as soon as the open doorway was encountered, re- 
gardless of the time during the session when it be- 
came available. If illumination of the test box was 
drastically reduced, the rats tended to re-enter the 
test box." Food- and water-satiated rats (as well as 
deprived) showed this initial activity; and, even if 
available, food and water were not ingested the Ist 
minute, Rats in a familiar environment did not delay 
eating. "The validity of the concept of exploration, 
in the sense of curiosity, cannot be established a 
priori, but must be tested in each case." (16 ref.)— 
E. Y. Beeman. 

1EF12W. Wayner, M. J., Jr, & Emmers, К. 
(Syracuse U.) А test of the thirst-deprivation 
trace hypothesis in the hooded rat. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol, 1959, 112-115.—'"The results of 
these experiments, the second being essentially à 
replication of the first, confirmed the O'Kelly and 
Heyer thirst-deprivation trace hypothesis in terms of 
its facilitory effect on a previously learned act. The 
mean number of runs through an enclosed alley cor- 
responding to 0, %, 1, 2, 3, and 4 hr. of delay (the 
time allowed to elapse between the injection and the 
test) following a subcutaneous injection (3.0 cc/kg 
of 1595 NaCl, in 15 min. increased significantly wi! 
increased delay. Water intake, and presumably the 
need state, was the same for each group. The effec- 
tive motivational variable can therefore increase in- 
dependently of the need state."—E. Y. Beeman. 


1EF17L. Larsson, Knut. (U. Goteborg) After- 
effects of copulatory activity of the male rat. 
Part II. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958, 51, 417- 
420.—“Twenty-nine animals participated in three 
series of observations separated by two to three 
weeks. The animals were permitted three ejacula- 
tions and were thereafter restrained from copulatory 
activity for 24, 48, and 72 hr. in the three series of 
observations. 1. When the interval did not exceed 
48 hr. it was found that (а) no change in the number 
of intromissions to attain ejaculation appeared, (b) a 
slight prolongation of the series of copulations oc- 
curred, (c) the number of intromissions per minute 
decreased, and (d) the PEIs [postejaculatory inter- 
vals] became extremely prolonged. 2. After an in- 
terval of 72 hr. only a prolongation of the second 
PEI was observable."—E. Y. Beeman. 


1EF23E. Ehrenfreund, David. (Adelphi Coll.) 
The relationship between weight loss during de- 
privation and food consumption. J. comp. physiol. 
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Psychol., 1959, 52, 123-125.—“Еог 100 days pre- and 
postfeeding weight measures were recorded for a 
group of rats allowed access to a wet mash prepara- 
tion for 1 hr. each day" and for a control group 
which had food and water always available. “The 
prefeeding weight curve declined until Day 8 and 
then rose continuously. At the end of the 100-day 
period the mean prefeeding weight was 30 gm. higher 
than the starting weight. . . . The consummatory re- 
sponse increased until Day 25" and then remained 
stable. There was little relationship between these 
measures. “A plot of the mean weight lost during 
the preceding deprivation interval followed almost 
exactly that of the consummatory response," These 
measures were highly correlated and it is suggested 
that weight lost is a better measure of the relation- 
ship between deprivation and food consumption.— 
E. Y. Beeman. 


1EF260. O'Kelly, Lawrence L, & Beck, Robert 
C. (U. Illinois) Water regulation in the rat: 
III. The artificial control of thirst with stomach 
loads of water and sodium chloride. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1960, 74(13, Whole No. 500), 26 p—A 
description of a procedure by which the thirst drive 
of rats can be manipulated through the use of stom- 
ach loads varying in volume and composition. This 
technique has been found to be highly reliable. 
Parametric studies and the standardization of the 
principal variables are discussed.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


1EF29B. Bare, John К. (Coll. William & 
Hunger, deprivation, and the day-night da] 
comp. physiol. Psychol, 1959, 52, 129-131.—"Six 
groups of white rats were taught to secure their food 
by performing a lever-pressing response, and were 
then subjected to a single deprivation of 2, 4, 8, 12, 
18, or 24 hrs. The deprivation was begun at 7 Р.М. 
and was accomplished by removing the lever from the 
ue Subsequent 24-hr. measures of food in- 
a e reveal that the normal cyclic differences in rate 
° intake are clearly apparent in the behavior follow- 
m REM and may counteract the expected 
Rud. лу DA produced by deprivation." 
_ IEF32C. Church, Russell M. (Brown 
tional reactions of rats to the ш of яя T 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 132-134.—Initially, 
any depressions in the rate of bar pressing of 1 rat 
during the pain responses of another adapted rapidly. 
When rats were given 6 1-ѕес. electric shocks, each 
following 30 sec. of shock to another rat, *Ss showed 
a dramatic depression in the rate of bar pressing to 
the pain response of another rat. This depression 
considered a measure of anxiety, gradually extin- 
guished, but it was still significantly present after 
10 days. Unshocked control Ss did not show this 
depression. Control rats given shock, but unasso- 
ciated with the pain responses of another, showed a 


lesser depression than th i 
E opm hat of the experimental group. 


1EF32D. DeVito, June L., & Smith, Orvill ; 
de (U. Washington) Effects of тыз ышна 
ood deprivation on the random activity of 
macaca mulatta. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959 
, 29-32 —“ Activity increased when the environ- 
mental temperature was increased from 25°C. to 
35* C. Mean activity did not change when the tem- 
perature was 0° C. but the variance of the means 
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increased. This increase indicated that some animals | 


responded to cold by increasing their activity, and 
that others responded by decreasing their activity, 


The activity of the monkeys did not change when 


they were deprived of food for periods as long as 
54 hr. These data do not support the concept of an 
increase in primary drive leading to an increase in 
random activity, and, furthermore, they emphasize 
the hazard of formulating general concepts from re- 
sults obtained on a single species.”—E. Y. Beeman, 


1EF37H. Hall, John F., & Connon, Helen E. 
(Pennsylvania State п) Activity under low mo- 
tivational levels as a fu 
manipulating the deprivation period. 


rats were placed on a 23-hour deprivation—one hour 
feeding schedule. A second group was placed on just 
five hours of deprivation with 19 hours of ad-lib 
feeding. The activity for both groups was measured 
during the fifth deprivation hour. The results indi- 
cated significantly greater activity during the fifth 


hour for the group which had been placed on the? 


23-hour deprivation schedule.”—Author summary. 


1EF45B. Beach, Frank A, & Fowler, Harry. 
(Yale U.) Effects of "situational anxiety" on 
sexual behavior in male rats. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol, 1959, 52, 245-248.— When placed with re- 
ceptive females in a conditioning cage in which they 


had received shock male-mixed-strain rats "tended? 


to ejaculate with less than the normal amount of 
genital stimulation." 
sexual experience in the same environment prior to 


receiving shock tends to reduce the effects of punish- 


ment upon later sexual performance in that environ- 
ment. 
—E. Y. Beeman. 


1EF49B. Beach, Frank A., & Whalen, Richard. 


E. (Yale U.) Effects of ejaculation on sexual 
behavior in the male rat. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 52, 249-254.—Male rats commonly rest 
several minutes after their 1st ejaculation (El) be- 
fore beginning activity leading to a 2nd (E2). These 


pauses were varied experimentally by removing the 7 


female for periods ranging from 15 min. to over 

hr., then replacing her and allowing mating to cot 
tinue. After short periods the number of intromis- 
sions leading to E2 was low, but with periods as long 
as 90 min. it took as many intromissions to E2 as 9 
El. The delay before mating began was also reduced 
by the shorter rest periods, increasing with length 0 
interval. The average delay between intromissions 
was reduced by the enforced rests for periods as long 
as 5 hr. _ Interpretations in terms of 2 hypotheti 

pci mechanisms are offered—E. Y. Bee 

an. 


1ЕЕ505. Shuford, Emir H., Jr. 


palatable sucrose solutions for each of 3 different 
glucose solutions were determined by a relative ша 
take method and intake curves for each member of 
the equally palatable pairs were obtained by a single 
stimulus method. Both taste and osmotic pressut® 
seem to affect the shape of the intake curve. Taste” 
(palatability) operates during the early part of the 
test period; later, the postingestion factor slows е 


nction of the method of © 
J. genet i 
Psychol., 1957, 91, 137-142.—'"One group of albino” 


The data also suggest that? 


The effect is related to “situational anxiety.” | 


0S U. Illinois) 
Palatability and osmotic pressure of ae апе 
sucrose solutions as determinants of intake. ^ 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 150-153.— Equally 
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rate of drinking. “The higher the osmotic pressure 
of a solution, the earlier the postingestion factor 
takes effect . . . [and] volume of solution ingested 
is a linear function of osmotic pressure for hypertonic 
solutions of sucrose and glucose."—E. Y. Beeman. 


1EF56B. Beach, Frank A., & Rabedeau, Ronald 
G. (Yale U.) Sexual exhaustion and recovery in 
the male hamster. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 
52, 56-61.— Twenty male hamsters were observed in 
mating tests with receptive females until they reached 
an arbitrary criterion of sexual exhaustion. Each 
male was then retested to exhaustion after 8 hr., 158° 
5, 7, and 10 days of sexual inactivity.” Observations 
revealed that the time necessary to achieve ejacula- 
tion, the number of intromissions preceding, and the 
median interval between intromissions were longer 
for the 1st ejaculation than subsequent ones. “The 
period of sexual inactivity which followed an ejacula- 
tion was relatively short after the first orgasm and 
increased steadily after each successive climax.” Re- 
covery seemed complete after a rest of 5 days. After 
shorter rest intervals the number of ejaculations and 
intromissions was reduced, the number of partial in- 
tromissions increased, initial ejaculations tended to 
occur earlier, and periods of inactivity following 
ejaculation were longer. Results were compared 
with those on rats.—E. Y. Beeman. 

1EF57S. Scarborough, Barron B., & Goodson, 
Felix E. (Florida State U.) Properties of stimuli 
associated with strong and weak hunger drive in 
the rat. J. genet. Psychol., 1957, 91, 257-261.—In 
the training trials rats were placed in 1 kind of cage 
for 4 hr. before feeding, strong drive; and in another 
kind of cage for 4 hours after feeding, weak drive. 
They were tested by being fed in one or the other of 
these cages. There was no significant difference in 
mean food intake. The hypothesis that stimuli asso- 
ciated with strong drive acquire greater motivating 
properties is not supported.—E. Y. Beeman. 

1EF59E. Eisman, Eugene; Linton, Marigold, & 
Theios, John. (U. California, Riverside) The re- 
lationship between response strength and one pa- 
rameter of the hunger drive. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1960, 53, 359-363.—Rats maintained on ad 
libitum feeding and rats maintained on a schedule of 
1 hr. of eating per day were later compared in test 
sessions after 23 hr. of deprivation. Significant dif- 
ferences were obtained in rate of eating, rate of bar 
pressing for food, and 3 extinction measures, as well 
as body weight —W. A. Wilson, Jr. 

1EF65L. Lowney, Edmund D. (0. Pennsyl- 
vania School Medicine) Characteristics of food- 
carrying behavior in the rat. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1958, 51, 565-569.—The behavior of rats 
placed at the end of an elevated maze leading back 
to the home cage was observed. Rats tended to pick 
up food in a strange place if they were food-deprived 
or had “had experience traveling from the strange 
place to a more familiar or sheltered one. After 
having picked up a pellet in a strange place, the rat 
almost always carries it directly to a more familiar 
place, and does not wander in other directions with 
it. Previous experience with carriable food objects 
does not appear to be necessary for the rat to pick up 
and carry the pellet, since animals raised on a liquid 
diet performed as well as controls when first pre- 
sented with a food pellet."—E. Y. Beeman. 
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1EF70B. Bindra, Dalbir, & Claus, Hans-Jórg. 
(McGill U., Canada) А test of the novelty-reac- 
tions interpretation of the effects of stimulus 
change. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1960, 53, 270- 
272.—Rats that were trained to press a lever in one 
box and then tested in a novel box showed less 
pressing during extinction than rats that were first 
made familiar with the testing box before training. 
"Interference from novelty reactions seems to be an 
important determiner of decrement in the trained 
response.” —W. A. Wilson, Jr. 

1EF70H. Hill, Winfred F. (Harvard U.) The 
effect of various periods of confinement on activ- 
ity in tilt cages. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958, 
51, 570-574.—“Experiment I compared activity after 
two and four days of confinement with the activity of 
{һе same animals under control conditions. Large 
increases were found after both lengths of confine- 
ment, two days producing [the greater effect] . . . 
Experiment IÍ compared rats subjected to 40 days of 
confinement with unconfined rats. Rats confined just 
after weaning and those confined in adulthood showed 
more activity than their respective controls imme- 
diately after release, but less activity for a period of 
several days thereafter. Both effects were larger and 
more lasting for younger than for older rats, but 
none of the effects was as large or as significant as 
those in Experiment L"—E. Y. Beeman. 

1EFS86R. Ratner, Stanley С, & Thompson, 
Richard W. (Michigan State U.) Immobility re- 
actions (fear) of domestic fowl as a function of 
age and prior experience. Anim. Behav., 1960, 8, 
186-191.—Immobility following holding white leg- 
horns on their sides for 15 seconds was "virtually 
absent until seven to ten days of age after which the 
response reached and maintained the arbitrary max- 
imum duration of twelve minutes until the birds were 
59 days of age. Prior testing and the handling asso- 
ciated with it significantly reduced duration and 
incidence of immobility at all ages after nine days. 
The results are interpreted in terms of immobility as 
a part of a fear reaction." —W. J. Coppock. 

1EF97M. Moyer, K. E. (Carnegie Inst. Tech- 
nology) The effects of shock on anxiety-moti- 
vated behavior in the rat. J. genet. Psychol., 1957, 
91, 197-203.— In this study two groups of rats were 
trained to escape shock by running to a goal box. 
During the extinction trials Group I was permitted 
to achieve the goal without shock. It is necessary 
for the Ss in Group II to run through shock to get 
to the goal. The results indicate that shock during 
the extinction trials tends to inhibit the goal running 
response rather than facilitate it. They also show 
that the variance for the shock group is significantly 
greater than for the non-shock group."—E. Y. Bee- 
man. 
(Also see Abstracts 1DC79N, 1DJ55S, 10 М355, 

1DM52D) 


SENSORY PROCESSES 


1EGO1B. Bonaventure, Nicole. La vision des 
couleurs chez le chat. [Color vision in the cat.] 
Psychol. Franc., 1961, 6, 1-10.—A scotopic sensitiv- 
ity curve with a maximum at 490 my, was plotted and 
used as a base for discrimination of different colors 
with equal subjective brightness. A modified Lash- 
ley jumping apparatus was used. Successful dis- 
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criminations were obtained between blue and red, 
between green and red, and between yellow and red, 
but these were transient and required as many as 
2000 trials.—C. J. Adkins. 
. 1EG03M. Moulton, D. G. (Stanford U.) Stud- 
ies in olfactory acuity: III. Relative detectability 
of n-aliphatic acetates by the rat. Quart. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1960, 12, 203-213.—"The ability of black 
and albino rats to detect the first seven n-aliphatic 
acetates in the vapour phase has been investigated 
by use of an odour choice box. Both the median 
threshold and the slope of the probit regression line 
. . . tend to decrease logarithmically in value as the 
series is ascended. The position of methyl acetate in 
px relations appears anomalous.”—M. J. Wayner, 
r. 
. 1EG11M. Médioni, Jean. Le probléme de Pex- 
istence d'un sens dermatoptique chez les insectes : 
L'état actuel de la question. [The problem of the 
existence of a skin sense in insects: Present state of 
the question.] Psychol. Franc., 1961, 6, 11-20.—A 
critical review of research. It is concluded that the 
existence of a dermal sense is highly questionable. 
(49-item bibliogr.)—C. J. Adkins. 
1EG17M. Moulton, D. G., Ashton, E. Н, & 
Eayrs, J. T. (U. Birmingham) Studies in olfac- 
tory acuity: IV. Relative detectability of n-ali- 
phatic acids by the dog. Anim. Behav., 1960, 8, 
117-128.—2 dogs sniffed at containers of either dis- 
tilled water or one of the formic acid series. They 
passed by those without acid and sat by those with 
acid for a food reward. Presentations were made for 
each dog on each of 8 acids. Trainers, who were 
with the dogs during testing, did not know which 
containers were baited. Detectability increased log- 
arithmically with molecular weight for one dog but 
discontinuously for the other. The thresholds ob- 
vem constent with the notion that sensitivity 
vidual receptors is similar i — 
TW. J. Coppock, p ilar in dog and man. 
1EG29M. Moulton, D. G. U. Birmingham 
Studies in olfactory acuity: V. The Eben edi 
olfactory sensitivity of pigmented and albino rats. 
Anim. Behav., 1960, 8, 129-133.—Thirsty black and 
albino Ез littermates selected fluid from 2 simulta- 
neously present drinking-bottle snouts. One snout, 
to which a shock was connected, bore a wick impreg- 
nated with an odorant, n-hexyl alcohol, diluted in 
varying degree with propylene glycol. The other 
control snout's wick was impregnated with the di- 
lutant. | On a Ist test at 35 days of age, the black 
rats discriminated significantly better than the al- 
binos, but when fully trained at 160 days the albinos 
yae eur better. ius notion that albinism is 
ed with serious it i j 
WT LOMA. olfactory deficit is rejected.— 
1EG37D. Dodwell, P. C. (Birbeck i 
crimination of small shapes d the D podre 
exp. Psychol, 1960, 12, 237-241.—" Three experi- 
ments on small shape discrimination are described. 
The first investigates the discrimination of square 
from circle, а discrimination claimed by Lashley to 
be extremely difficult for the rat and which has since 
become a matter of theoretical interest. The second 
bs ү test a prediction from {һе writer's theory 
ре recognition; the prediction i "— 
ba [pe s prediction is refuted. 
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1EGS1S. Schuck, John Е. (Оһо State | 


Pattern discrimination and visual sampling : 
monkey. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1960, 53, 28 
255.—Monkeys were trained on problems in whig 
the stimulus cards consisted of a small square cel 
tered upon a larger square. The relevant color @ 


could be presented either in the small square, ог i 


the surrounding border; the center square could] 
affxed to the larger square, or the center 
could be left free so that it alone was mam 
Problems involving displacement of a whole cardi 
which the cue was given in the center square y 
more difficult than the other variations. Interpret 
tion was “in terms of a gradient of visual sampling 
with a maximum in the region of the monkey's 
position in manipulation.” 


from S's fingers during response supported this vii 
—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 

1EG61C. Carpenter, John A. (Yale U.) 
comparison of stimulus-presentation procedi 
in taste-preference experiments. / 
Psychol, 1958, 51, 561-564.—R 
for sucrose and NaCl were obtained under 2 diffi 
procedures. With the 2-bottle method, random orde 
of concentration, standard preference curves resulte 
peak volume occurring at .14 mol for both comi 
pounds. With the 8-bottle method, all present at 
same time, “the highest concentration of sucrose W 
ingested in the largest amounts, whereas the low 
concentrations were relatively more important fo 
NaCl. Volumes of fluid consumed were mud 
smaller at all concentrations in the eight-bottle @ 
periment than in the two-bottle. A tentative conelü 
sion is based on the idea that rats consume solution 
in such a manner that maximum resultant concenti 
tions are maintained for a given compound regar 
of the method of stimulus presentation."—E. 
Beeman. 

1EG79M. Michels, Kenneth M., Fischer, Baf 
bara E., & Johnson, John I. (Purdue U.) Кас 
сооп performance on color discrimination р 
lems. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1960, 53, 379 
—6 raccoons were tested in a Wisconsin Genen 
Test Apparatus for discrimination between red 
green, and blue reflected lights (presented in pai 
with brightness cues controlled by randomizal 
No S performed significantly above chance on а 
problem within 1000 trials, although all learned, 
brightness discrimination within 500 trials. “Wi 
feel confident . . . that raccoons are by conve 
tional standards, color-blind.”—W. А, W ilson, Jf 

JEG95M. Mazokhin-Porshniakov, G. А. ( 
Biological Physics, Moscow, USSR) Kolorim 
richeskoe izuchenie svoistv tsvetovogo zrel 
nasekomykh na primere komnatnoi mukhi. [| 


EG97M. Mazokhin-Porshniak: 
Biological Physics, Moscow? USSED " 
tsvetovogo zreniia miasnoi mukhi 
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[The system of color vision in the bluebottle fly 
calliphora.] Biofizika, 1960, 5, 697-703.—Details are 
given of determinations of the curves of spectral 
sensitivity of the 2 receptor systems in the compound 
eye of the bluebottle fly. The author considers the 
advantages of colorimetry as compared with other 
methods of studying color vision in insects—I. D. 
London. 


LEARNING 


1EH11M. McCleary, Robert A. (U. Michigan) 
Type of response as a factor in interocular trans- 
fer in the fish. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1960, 53, 
311-321.—In the goldfish interocular transfer involv- 
ing a shock-avoidance swimming response occurred 
only if both eyes were uncovered during training and 
transfer. When conditioned heart rate was the dis- 
criminatory response interocular transfer between 
monocular parts of the retinae was found even if the 
eye not being exposed to the conditioning stimuli was 
kept covered. The difference is “interpreted to mean 
that... there is sensory transfer but no visual- 
motor transfer.”—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


1EH17T. Thompson, Merrell E. (N. Mexico 
State U.) Starting and response speed as related 
to stimulus size. Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 217-218.— 
Starting and response speed was measured for 160 
rats in a straight runway, and taken as ап index of 
reaction potential. This was shown to be a function 
of stimulus size at the end of the runway.—W. B. 
Essman. 

1EH20L. Lavery, J. J, & Belanger, D. (U. 
Montreal, Canada) ‘Some data relating to the 
possibility of using a shorter form of the Hebb- 
Williams test. Canad. J. Psychol., 1960, 14, 220- 
223.—Scores of 36 rats for the lst 4 trials of each 
problem on the Hebb-Williams test gave an r of 91 
with their total scores (8 trials), while the correla- 
tion of the last 4 trials with the total scores was .74. 
The correlation of the 1st 4-trial scores with an ex- 
ternal criterion was about equal to that between total 
scores and this measure. The shorter form is more 
practical and probably as valid and as reliable.— 
R. S. Davidon. 

1EH33D. Davis, Roger T. (U. Texas) Linear 
position preference habits of monkeys. /. genet. 
Psychol, 1957, 91, 233-238.—'"The spatial-temporal 
food selection responses of monkeys in a linear di- 
mension show a marked stereotypy and resistance to 
change." These patterns are more uniform and con- 
sistent than correct choices in a discrimination prob- 
lem by a well trained monkey. It is suggested that 
"least work" is not involved as all distances used 
were under the monkeys’ maximum reach. It is 
possible that "the nearer an object comes to S the 
greater experimental value it has."—E. Y. Beeman. 

1EH45W. Weiss, Robert Frank. (Yale U.) 
Response speed, amplitude, and resistance to ex- 
tinction as joint functions of work and length of 
behavior chain. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 61, 245-256. 
— 90 thirsty male albino rats were run in a bar press- 
ing apparatus with a factorial design: 5 levels of 
force required to depress the bar and 3 levels of 
length of behavior chain. Measures were several 
kinds of speeds (starting speed, pressing speed, etc.), 
instrumental response amplitude, and number of re- 
sponses to a criterion of extinction. Results are 
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presented in detail for each of these measures. (21 
ref.) —J. Arbit. 

1EH46M. Meyer, Donald R., Isaac, Walter, & 
Maher, Brendan. (Ohio State U.) The role of 
stimulation in spontaneous reorganization of vis- 
ual habits. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958, 51, 546- 
548.—“Four groups of rats, two experimental and 
two control, were trained to jump at the onset of a 
light. On the next day, experimental rats were sub- 
jected to extensive unilateral posterior cortical abla- 
tions. One experimental and one control group spent 
the next 12 days in the home cages; the other two 
were transferred to a lightproof chamber for the 
same period of time. Afterward, all experimental 
rats were operated for removal of the remaining 
contralateral posterior region of the brain, and then 
all groups were transferred to home cages for a 6-day 
period prior to being tested for retention through 
retraining in the habit. Sparing was noted in all 
groups except the one composed of operated animals 
that spent the interoperative interval in darkness. 
Thus, extrinsic factors have been shown to be of 
critical importance for retention, and the process of 
reorganization is not aptly call “spontaneous.” —E. У. 
Beeman. 

1ЕН58Е. Essman, Walter B., & Jarvik, Murray 
E. (Einstein Coll. Medicine) А water-escape test 
for mice. Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 58.—An apparatus 
is described which provides for a 4-trial acquisition 
of a response motivated by escape from water. Re- 
sponse latency decreases systematically as а function 
of trials—Author abstract. 

1EH75D. Datta, Lois-Ellin G., Milstein, Sandra, 
& Bitterman, M. E. (Bryn Mawr Coll) Habit 
reversal in the crab. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1960, 53, 275-278.—Bermuda land crabs, Gecarcinus 
lateralis, were trained in a 2-choice spatial situation 
with escape from water as reinforcement. For one 
group the positive and negative alternatives were 
reversed every 4 days for 9 reversals; the remainder 
of the Ss had 35 days of constant conditions, followed 
by 13 daily reversals. Adjustment to reversal was 
rapid to begin with, but "in neither group was there 
any evidence of progressive improvement in perform- 
ance over the series of reversals.”—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 

1EH99B. Brown, Judson S., & Bass, Bettina. 
(State U. Iowa) The acquisition and extinction 
of an instrumental response under constant and 
variable stimulus conditions. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1958, 51, 499-504.—In a 2 by 2 experiment 
hooded tats were trained to traverse short straight 
alleys for food under constant or variable environ- 
mental cues during acquisition and extinction. In 
acquisition there was no difference between groups 
in starting times but a running time measure showed 
a slight difference in favor of the constant environ- 
ment group. Resistance to extinction was unaffected 
by environmental conditions when analyzed as a main 
effect but constant conditions in extinction led to 
more rapid extinction than variable conditions.— 
E. Y. Beeman. 
(Also see Abstracts 1CF47L, 1DM53L, 1DP20R, 

1EC80M, 1EI45D, 1EP08E, 1LJ16A, 1LJ24G) 


Conditioning 


1Е101М. McConnell, James V., Jacobson, Allan 
L., & Kimble, Daniel P. (U. Michigan) The 
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effects of regeneration upon retention of a con- 
ditioned response in the planarian. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 1—5.—In a classical con- 
ditioning situation with a light CS and shock US the 
experimental animals were conditioned to a criterion 
of 23 responses in 25 consecutive trials, then cut in 
half and allowed to regenerate. Head and tail sec- 
tions were then retrained. “... both . . . sections 
showed significant retention of the CR and to the 
same degree." 1 control group was given the orig- 
inal training but remained uncut, resting quietly in 
their aquaria until retraining. Another group acted 
as controls for possible sensitization due to cutting 
and regeneration, receiving the operation but not the 
original training. "It was concluded that in planaria 
the rudimentary brain is necessary for learning to 
take place but not for retention of the learned re- 
sponse. Two intriguing questions posed by these 
findings are: How does the tail retain anything? and 
When the tail section regenerates a new brain, is the 
CR ‘built into’ the cerebral ganglia ?"—E. Y. Beeman. 


1ET02R. Ratner, Stanley C., & Miller, Kliem R. 
(Michigan State U.) Classical conditioning in 
earthworms, Lumbricus terrestris. J. comp. phys- 
iol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 102-105.—“The purpose of the 
Present study was to investigate the facility with 
which. earthworms (Lumbricus terrestris) develop 
conditioned withdrawal responses under conditions of 
massed training. Thirty-two Ss were divided ran- 
domly into four equal groups: experimental group 
vibration control group, random-response control 
group, and light control group. For the experimen- 
tal group, vibration (CS) and light (US) were 
paired for 100 conditioning trials. The percentages 
of avoidance responses occurring prior to the onset 
of the light increased during successive blocks of 
trials and then decreased during extinction trials, 
That this systematic change in behavior was not due 
to euler sensitization by the vibration or light or to 
Da ‘om responses was indicated by the behavior of 
he control groups. A Significant negative correla- 
tion was found between lengths of worms and r 
Sponsiveness to light"— FE. Y. Beeman. j & 


1EIOSB. Borisova, M. K. (Erisman Inst. Sani- 
tation & Hygiene, Moscow)  Vliianie shuma na 
uslovnoreflektornuiu deiatel’nost’ zhivotnykh, 
[The influence of noise on conditioned-reflex activity 
ae animals.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 

8-912.— The effect of noise on the conditioned. 
reflex activity of 8 white rats was studied using con- 
ditioned motor-alimentary reflexes. Noise at 85 db. 
brings on “protective inhibition” manifested in dim- 
inution of the conditioned reflexes, increase in their 
latencies, or their total disappearance. The kind of 
SEDE of conditioned-reflex activity brought on 
y noise depends on the typological features of the 
animals' nervous system. А 5-day rest after expo- 


Sure to noise brings about 
‹ recovery of n - 
actions.—/. D. London. RS Ek 


1EI18V. Vartanian, G. A., & Menitskit, 
(Inst. Experimental Medicine, тана Dies 
odika izucheniia dvigatel'no-oboronite'nykh us- 
lovnykh refleksov u ryb s uchétom velichiny 
dvigatel nykh uslovnykh reaktsiï. [Methods for 
studying conditioned motor-defensive reflexes in fish 
with record of magnitude of conditioned motor re- 
actions.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 918- 
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921.—Method and apparatus are described for exact 
registration of (a) the latent period of the condi- 
tioned reaction in fish and (b) the magnitude of | 
activity during the period of isolated action of the 
conditioned stimulus.—/. D. London. 


1EI36N. Noble, Merrill; Gruender, Anne, & 
Meyer, Donald R. (Kansas State Coll.) Condi- 
tioning in fish (Mollienisia Sp.) as a function of 
the interval between CS and US. J. comp. physiol, 
Psychol. 1959, 52, 236-239.—With an increase im 
illumination as CS and a 50-ma. dc current US the 
“percent frequency of CRs was maximum with a 20- 
sec. CS-US interval and decreased progressively on 
either side of this optimum as the CS-US intervals 
became shorter and longer, respectively." This is 
considerably longer than the optimum interval usually 
found in man. 2 interpretations are considered, 
Optimum interval may be related to body tempera- 
ture in cold blooded animals and the "type of neural 
organization of animals at different places in the 
phylogenetic scale"—E. Y. Beeman. | 


1EI44K. Konorskit, IU. [Konorski, J.] (Nencki | 
Inst. Experimental Biology, Warsaw, Poland) | 
TAvliaiutsia li otsrochennye reaktsii sledovymi 
uslovnymi refleksami? [Are delayed reactions trace | 
conditioned reflexes?] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1960, 46, 
244—246.—The author explains why, although in both 
cases the "traces of a stimulus play an essential role,” | 
a distinction should be maintained between the “de | 
layed reaction" and the “trace conditioned гейех”— | 
I. D. London. | 

1Е145р. Davis, John D. (American U. Beirut) | 
Electronic drinkometer and recorder. J. exp. 
Anal. Behav., 1961, 4, 145-147.—All of the temporal | 
dimensions of the operant can be determined from | 
this apparatus, which provides a direct and com 
tinuous record of the rate of drinking permanently 
recorded on a microammeter.—J. Arbit. | 


1Е146В. Buchwald, Jennifer S., & Eldred, Earl. 
(U. California, Los Angeles) Conditioned re- 
sponses in the gamma efferent system. J. ner 
ment. Dis. 1961, 132, 146-152—‘The role of the 
gamma efferent system in learned behavior was 
studied in acute experiments on cats immobilized by 
Flaxedil. Recordings of gamma efferent activity it) 
L6 or 17 ventral roots were made during condition- | 
ing trials in which tone (CS) was paired with shock 
to the hind paw (US). Tone stimuli alone fre 
quently caused acceleration or slowing of gamma 
efferent discharge. This gamma response could be 


habituated with re i 1 
peated presentat f the tone. 
—N. Н. Pronko. 4 Eee ке 


1EI51J. John, E. Roy. 


1 High 
nervous functions : Brain functions and learning: | 
Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1961, 23, 451-484.—An evalua- 
tion of current understanding of the process of com 


(U. Rochester) 


ditioned response elaboration. The material is of 
ganized into phases: Response to a Novel Stimulus, 
Response to Repeated Nonreinforced Stimuli, Early 
Signs of Conditioning, Appearance of Initial Condi- 
tioned Response, Characteristics of the Well-Estab- 
lished Conditioned Response, Differentiated Condi- 
tioned Responses, and Extinction. A summary table 
of Findings Relative to Conditioning Processes, OF 
ganized According to Functional Systems is als? 
presented. (122 ref.)—E. У. Beeman. 
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1EI60P. Pyshina, S. P. (Pavlov Medical Inst., 
Leningrad) K mekhanizmu korotkogo uslovnogo 
razdrazhitelia. [On the mechanism of action of a 
brief conditioned stimulus.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deia- 
tel., 1960, 10, 860-868.—Positive conditioned alimen- 
tary reflexes to auditory and visual stimuli with a 
delay of 30 sec. were developed in 6 dogs. Subse- 
quently the stimuli were applied for 1 sec., followed 
by a 29-sec. pause. In the beginning, application 
of the l-sec. stimulus caused slight secretion at the 
initial period of the pause, but further application 
restored the former magnitude of the reflex.—I. D. 
London. 


1EI69G. Gavrilova, L. N. (Inst. Experimental 
Medicine, Leningrad) O vliianii odnostopronnego 
latentnogo ochaga vozbuzhdeniia na protekanie 
bezuslovnykh i uslovnykh pishchevykh refleksov. 
[On the influence of a unilateral latent site of ex- 
citation on the course of unconditioned and condi- 
tioned alimentary reflexes.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deia- 
tel., 1960, 10, 869-873.—In 3 prepared dogs with 
lingual exteriorization a unilateral site of latent ex- 
citation was produced by smearing a lingual section 
with acid, prior to applying conditioned and uncon- 
ditioned alimentary stimuli. It was found that under 
these conditions the conditioned-reflex effect appears 
only on the side undergoing smearing, in spite of the 
fact that the conditioned stimulus was accompanied 
by general alimentary stimulation of the oral cavity. 
—J. D. London. 

1EI74K. Khananashvili, M. M. (Inst. Experi- 
mental Medicine, Leningrad) Differentsirovanie 
blizkikh polozhitel’nykh uslovnykh razdrahitelei. 
[Differentiation of close positive conditioned stimuli.] 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 874-879.—With 
2 prepared dogs as Ss, a study was made of differ- 
entiation of 2 close positive conditioned stimuli with 
unconditioned stimulation of symmetrical parts of 
exteriorized tongues as reinforcement, 2 auditory 
or 2 visual stimuli were accompanied by uncondi- 
tioned stimulation with weak acid of the right or 
left lingual sections with resultant elaboration of 
right-sided and left-sided conditioned secretory re- 
flexes. By gradually lessening the difference be- 
tween the conditioned stimuli, it proved possible to 
elaborate fine differentiation—J. D. London. 


1EI78C. Church, Russell M., & Black, Abraham 
H. (Brown U.) Latency of the conditioned heart 
rate as a function of the CS-US interval. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1958, 51, 478-482.—The heart rates 
of 28 mongrel dogs were conditioned with either a 
5 sec. or a 20 sec. CS-US interval under either a 
delayed or trace procedure. The CS was a tone and 
the US a 3 sec. shock to the hind paws. There was 
evidence of conditioned heart rate increase and of 
extinction but no significant differences between the 
4 groups in rate of conditioning or magnitude of CR. 
—E. Y. Beeman. 

1EI81R. Razran, G. (Queens Coll, N. Y.) The 
observable and the inferable conscious in current 
Soviet psychophysiology: Interoceptive condition- 
ing, semantic conditioning, and the orienting re- 
flex. Psychol. Rev., 1961, 68, 81—147.—This sys- 
tematic review of Russian psychobiology concen- 
trates on the recent prolific output (1500 reports 
since 1950) and also incorporates a brief, enlighten- 
ing historical prospectus. The distinctive flavor of 
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current Soviet psychology is surveyed within 3 topi- 
cal groupings—interoceptive conditioning, semantic 
conditioning, and orienting reflex investigations. 
Pavlovian-type association is less tightly adhered to, 
so that some basic topics have counterparts in United 
States psychology—semantic conditioning, and com- 
plex “operant” animal training. More significant are 
impressive developments in interoceptive condition- 
ing where visceral action "largely unconscious in 
character" has been aptly demonstrated as either a 
UR or CR. Another provocative research emphasis 
(using several species, including man) is on the 
“orienting reflex"—a general alerting reaction to 
changes in environmental stimulation.—R. C. Miles. 


1Е192Т. Travina, A. A. (Inst. Experimental 
Medicine, Leningrad) Pishchevye i kislotnye be- 
zuslovnye i uslovnye refleksy do i posle vyvedeniia 
naruzhu ғайпеї treti iazyka. [Unconditioned and 
conditioned alimentary and acid reflexes before and 
after exteriorization of the posterior third of the 
tongue.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 892- 
895.— Conditioned-reflex experiments on 3 dogs show 
that exteriorization of symmetrical parts of the pos- 
terior third of the tongue with intact glossopharyn- 
geal innervation does not affect the unconditioned or 
conditioned alimentary and acid reflexes.—I. D. 
London. 


(Also see Abstracts 1DA26B, 1DG26P, 1DG56R, 
1DJ43V, 1DJ45R, 1DJ63D, 1DJ69L, 
1DJ79E, 1DK42A, 1DK80V, 1DK93E) 


Discrimination 


1ЕЈ01Т. Thompson, Richard F. (U. Wisconsin) 
Primary stimulus generalization as a function of 
acquisition level in the cat. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 51, 601-606.—72 cats were conditioned 
to avoid shock to a 250 cycle tone to a criterion of 
20, 55, or 90% CRs in a block of 20 trials. They 
were then extinguished to a criterion of 0% CRs for 
20 trials with tones of 250, 500, 1000, 2000, 4000, or 
8000 cps. The results indicate that “for 500 and 
1,000 cps, relative generalization increases from 20% 
to 55% acquisition level, and then decreases to 90% 
acquisition level, and . . . for 2,000 and 4,000 cps, 
there is a consistent ordering, with 20% giving most 
relative generalization, 55% less, and 90% giving no 
generalization at all. . . .No responses occurred for 
any acquisition level to 8,000 cps."—E. Y. Beeman. 


IEJO7R. Riopelle, A. J., Cronholm, J. N., & 
Aebersold, G. H. (USA Medical Research Lab., 
Fort Knox, Ky.) Preferred dimensions in dis- 
crimination learning by monkeys. USA Med. Res. 
Lab. Rep., 1961, No. 465. ii, 7 p—Monkeys were 
given equal opportunity to solve a problem on the 
basis of either form discrimination or color dis- 
crimination. They consistently selected color over 
form, and the selection could not be reversed by 
altering the background—G. H. Mowbray. 

1EJ11J. Jenkins, H. M. (Bell Telephone Lab., 
Murray Hill, N. J.) The effect of discrimination 
training on extinction. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 61, 
111-121—In order to study a possible intermittent 
reinforcement effect in simple discrimination learn- 
ing, resistance to extinction was compared following 
discrimination training, regular reinforcement, and 
intermittent reinforcement using 12 pigeons, 4 in each 
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group. The results support the view that an inter- 
mittent reinforcement effect is present in discrimina- 
tion learning. Further analysis of latency data are 
presented for the three training conditions.—J. Arbit. 


1EJ16D. D'Amato, M. R. (New York ПО.) Dis- 
tribution variables in simple discrimination learn- 
ing in rats. Canad. J. Psychol., 1960, 14, 216-219.— 
Rats were trained to approach the bright arm of a 
Y maze under 2 intertrial (ITI) durations, 3 num- 
bers of trials per day, with and without the presence 
of light during the ITI. The symmetrical maze, with 
the "goal" of 1 trial the "start" of the next, permitted 
automatic programming. Fewer trials were required 
to reach criterion without light during ITI than with 
it, with a greater effect for the shorter ITI. With 
light, acquisition was faster with the longer ITI, but 
ITI duration had no effect with a dark ITI.—R. S. 
Davidon. 

1EJ17K. Kommers, Doris. (U. Washington) 
Successive visual discriminations in white rats. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 217-219.—“The 
Serial Multiple Visual Discriminatory Apparatus 
was used to explore the possibility of training animals 
to solve five different types of visual discrimination 
problems in a single run. The five problems were: 
vertical versus horizontal striae, brightness, inkblot 
figures, triangles versus crosses, and a conditional 
problem. Four white, male, albino rats were trained 
in approximately 30 days to make these discrimina- 
tions. Details of the training method were presented 
and suggestions were given with regard to shorten- 
ing the training time. The solution of five successive 
and different visual discrimination problems in a 
single run represents the maximum reported to date 


on this apparatus.” —Author summary. 


1EJ18B. Barkhudarian, S. S. (Sechenov Inst. 
Evolutionary Physiology, Leningrad, USSR) Fizi- 
ologicheskii mekhanizm vzaimodeistviia dvukh 
raznykh  differentsirovok. [Тһе physiological 
mechanism of interaction between two different dif- 
ferentiations.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1960, 46, 718-725. 
Utilizing 6 dogs as Ss it was found that, in apply- 
ing successively and simultaneously 2 different kinds 
of differentiation, a summation of inhibition takes 
place, As a result the inhibitory process in 2 inter- 
acting differentiations becomes deeper and disinhibi- 
tion does not occur. It is thought that individual 
cases of disinhibition are probably due to “secondary 
phenomena, for instance, to such interferences as 
over training the inhibitory process, positive induc- 
tion (irradiation of induced excitation), and irradia- 
tion of excitation initiated at the site of the investiga- 
tory reaction."—]. D. London. 

1EJ19L. Levine, Marvin; Harlow, Har; É 
Pontrelli, Tania. (Indiana U.) Шс лы аы 
report: The effects of problem length on transfer 
during learning-set performance. J. exp. Psychol. 
1961, 61, 192.—Using rhesus monkeys, transfer of 
learning from a particular number of trials per prob- 
lem to the immediately following problem was stud- 
ied. With from 3 to 12 trials per problem learning- 
set performance depends upon the number of trials 
presented and does not vary with the way in which 
these trials are divided into problems.—J. Arbit. 

1EJ22R. Riopelle, A. J., Wunderlich, R. A. 
Francisco, E. W. (Emory U.) Discrimination & 
concentric-ring patterns by monkeys. J. comp. 
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physiol. Psychol., 1958, 51, 622-626.—"The learning 
performance of macaque monkeys was investigated 
for a series of 30 pattern discriminations. The cri- 
tical discrimination in all problems involved color 
differences which could be located at the center or at 
any one of a number of surrounding rings. The re- 
sults of three separate experiments showed that the 
peripheral portions of complex patterns are more 


readily discriminated than are the central portions 3^ 


and that increasing the number of rings increased the 
difficulty of the problem. Also, these relationships 
are modifiable, within limits, by interproblem trans- 
fer effects."—E. Y. Beeman. 

1EJ26H. Hughes, Charles L., & North, Alvin J. 
(U. Houston) Effect of introducing a partial cor- 
relation between a critical cue and a previously 
irrelevant cue. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 
126-128.—After a period of overlearning on form 
discrimination, color, which had been random, was 
made partially relevant. Later, when form was with- 
drawn, the rats were trained on the black-white dis- 
crimination, They “learned to approach the color] 
which had been more frequently positive in the pre- 
ceding phase faster than they learned to approach 
the color which had been less frequently positive.” 
The results were interpreted in terms of differential 
response tendencies to colors, which had been ac- 
quired during the earlier phase of the experiment 
and were seen as favoring a continuity theory of 
discrimination learning —E. Y. Beeeman. 

1EJ27C. Capaldi, E. J., & Senko, Monte G. (U. 
Texas) Effect of trials per problem on successive 
discrimination reversal learning. Psychol. Repy 
1961, 8, 227-232.—Successive discrimination reversa 
als were given 2 groups of rats in a Y maze. 
group was given 10 trials per problem, the other 9 
trials. Each day, for 15 days, a single problem was 4 
given. 1-trial position-discrimination reversal Об- 
curred in all animals. Only the 10-trials-per-problem 
group showed a linear function for acquisition. The 
results are interpreted in terms of Harlow's error- 
factor theory.—W. B. Essman. 


1EJ27R. Robinson, John S., & McGill, Thomas 


E. (Princeton U.) Comparison of place and re — 


sponse learning in а simultaneous-successive dis- - 
crimination-learning situation. J. comp. physiol 
Psychol., 1958, 51, 627-629.—'""Thirty-two albino rats 
were divided into four subgroups: two place-simul- 
taneous subgroups and two response-successive sul 
groups (cue valence and direction of turn were bal- 
anced). Place-simultaneous Ss had to turn right of 
left in a T maze according to the position of a single 
lighted lamp at the end of one of the arms; response 
successive Ss found food at one end of the maze 
when both lamps were lighted, and at the opposite. 
end when both lamps were off. The place-simul- 
taneous Ss reached criterion in significantly fewef 
trials than the response-successive Ss. It is suggest 
that place’ and ‘response’ learning in a homogeneous 
environment lie within the province of discrimination 


learning theory and may not constitute a special prob- И. 


lem for interpretation. —E. Y. Beeman. 


1EJ31B. Blough, Donald S. (Brown U.) The 
Shape of some wavelength generalization gradi І 


ents. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1961, 4, 31-40—The | 
shape of the wavelength generalization function Ш f 


the pigeon and its changes following shifts in 
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reinforced wavelength were studied. The shape of 
the gradient was a function of the wavelength rein- 
forced and of the bird tested. Also noted were 
changes in the gradient as the reinforcement wave- 
length was changed.—J. Arbit. 

1EJ35S. Sutherland, N. S. (Oxford U.) A 
test of a theory of shape discrimination in Octo- 
pus Vulgaris Lamarck. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1959, 52, 135-141.—1t was hypothesized that "shapes 
are classified in the nervous system of the octopus 
by analyzing shapes into their vertical extents at 
different points along the horizontal axis and into 
their horizontal extents at different points along the 
vertical axis." Discrimination between pairs of 
shapes was best when the objects differed in both 
orientation and number of points. А difference in 
orientation (horizontal vs. vertical) was more readily 
discriminated than a difference in number of points. 
When the shapes differed neither in number of points 
nor. general orientation discrimination was at the 
chance level. Transfer occurred to larger and smaller 
shapes. ^A further finding . . . [was that] animals 
trained to attack shapes with points oriented verti- 
cally and not to attack shapes with points oriented 
horizontally performed better than animals trained 
to attack shapes with points oriented horizontally." 
The results were considered to give partial support to 
the theory but also to indicate that "some additional 
system of shape classification is at work in the octo- 
pus's brain."—E. Y. Beeman. 


1EJ42R. Riesen, Austin H., & Aarons, Louis. 
(U. Chicago) "Visual movement and intensity dis- 
crimination in cats after early deprivation of pat- 
tern vision. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 
142-149.—'"Kittens were reared in total darkness 
from birth to six weeks of age. From six weeks of 
age until the end of the study they lived under the 
following binocular conditions: (a) 1 hr. a day, 
diffused light stimulation in a holder; (b) 1 hr. a 
day, pattern vision in a holder; (c) 1 hr. a day, 
pattern vision in an exercise pen; and (d) 24 hr. а 
day, “normal” laboratory environment.” Monocular 
discrimination training was begun at 14 to 18 weeks 
of age. Animals in conditions (a) and (b) failed 
to learn a movement discrimination but learned an 
intensity discrimination as readily as the others, “All 
control Ss showed good performance of the move- 
ment discrimination when shifted to the use of the 
untrained eye.” There were no differences between 
groups in interocular transfer of intensity discrimi- 
nations. (19 ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. 

1EJ45F, Ferster, C. B., & Appel, J. B. (Indiana 
U.) Punishment of S4 responding in matching to 
sample by time out from positive reinforcement. 
J. exp. Anal., Behav., 1961, 4, 45-46.—2 pigeons were 
used in a key pecking apparatus. Errors in match- 
ing to sample were punished with a time out, The 
matching-to-sample performance was measured as a 
function of the duration of the time out. The per- 
formance was more accurate with longer time outs 
except at extreme values, where it broke down.— 
J. Arbit. 

1EJ46D. Dyal, James A. (Southern Methodist 
U.) Brightness and spatial discriminations based 
on perceived incentive magnitude. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1960, 53, 346-350.—Rats learned to 
discriminate between stimuli associated with a large 
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and a small amount of food when the amount eaten 
was held constant. Ss preferred the larger amount 
and learned a brightness and a spatial discrimination 
to come into contact with it. Ап interpretation in 
terms of Spence's theory is offered—W, A. Wilson, 
Jr. 

1EJ49S. Stebbins, William C., & Lanson, Rob- 
ert N. (Hamilton Coll.) A technique for meas- 
uring the latency of a discriminative operant. J. 
exp. Anal. Behav., 1961, 4, 149-155.—“A technique 
is described for measuring the reaction time (RT) 
of the rat. The use of operant-conditioning pro- 
cedures within the framework of the classic RT ex- 
periment yielded short RT’s and stable RT frequency 
distributions for individual animals. Water-deprived 
white rats were required to depress and hold down 
a modified telegraph key in the presence of a light. 
Following a 2-second foreperiod, a tone was pre- 
sented. Release of the key during the tone was rein- 
forced with a drop of water. Data are also presented 
for one session in which the tone was omitted and 
for a later session during which extinction took 
place."—J. Arbit. 


1EJ51B. Bernstein, Irwin L. (Yerkes Lab.) 
Presentation factors in discrimination learning by 
chimpanzees. Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 151-153.—16 
adult chimpanzees made choices between 3 objects, 
2 positive and 1 negative. With the introduction of 
novel objects to replace either or both positive ob- 
jects or the negative object, responses occurred at 
chance. In a discrimination reversal task and con- 
ditioned discrimination problem, figure blocks pro- 
duced the most errors and simple blocks the least.— 
W. B. Essman. 


1EJ52S. Sutherland, ЇЧ. S. (Oxford U.) Visual 
discrimination of the orientation of rectangles by 
Octopus Vulgaris Lamarck. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 51, 452-458.—16 octopuses were trained 
on successive visual discriminations between rec- 
tangles in horizontal, vertical, and oblique positions. 
Vertical-horizontal discriminations were the most 
accurately made, discriminations between 2 opposite 
oblique forms the least accurate. The results are 
taken as consistent with the hypothesis that the octo- 
pus classifies shapes by analyzing their lateral and 
vertical extents at different points on the horizontal 
and vertical axis.—E. Y. Beeman. 


1EJ55B. Bradley, Jack I. (Long Beach State 
Coll.) Pre-solution trials in discrimination learn- 
ing. Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 155-158.—Discrimina- 
tion tasks were presented to 2 groups of Ss. The 
critical cue was presented on every trial for 1 group, 
and omitted until the 11th trial for the other group. 
No difference was found between groups. The non- 
continuity theory of discrimination learning is sup- 
ported.—W. B. Essman. 


1EJ57S. Sidman, Murray. (Walter Reed Army 
Inst. Research) Stimulus generalization in an 
avoidance situation. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1961, 4, 
157-169.—"Generalization of avoidance behavior to 
auditory clicks differing in repetition rate was stud- 
ied with two monkeys. After the subjects had re- 
ceived extended discrimination training (positive 
stimulus, 2 clicks per second; negative stimulus, 6 
clicks per second), the shape of the generalization 
gradient was found to be independent of response- 
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shock interval and of shock duration. However, 
there was some indication that extended exposure 
of the subject to generalization testing decreased the 
amount of generalization and sharpened the gradi- 
ent."—J. Arbit. 


1EJ59B. Brown, W. Lynn, & Carr, Richard M. 
(U. Texas) The learning of incidental cues by 
rhesus monkeys. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958, 
51, 459—460.— This study on 18 monkeys indicates 
that an incidental peripheral cue can have a definite 
effect on subsequent learning problems in which the 
cue is relevant. The peripheral cue always accom- 
panied the primary positive cue in original learning. 
If it were subsequently used as a positive cue, per- 
formance was facilitated; if it were used as a nega- 
tive cue, performance was retarded.—E. Y. Beeman. 


1EJ61B. Brown, W. Lynn; Urmer, Albert H., 
& Carr, R. M. (U. Texas) The facilitative effect 
of sensory preconditioning on instrumental learn- 
ing in the rhesus monkey. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 51, 461-463.—6 monkeys were trained to 
discriminate yellow and white disks in a modified 
Skinner box. They were also given sensory precon- 
ditioning trials pairing green-yellow and red-white. 
Then the red-green discrimination was introduced in 
the Skinner box. 3 Ss given reversal training re- 
gressed to chance performance while the 3 non- 
reversal monkeys showed the same level of perform- 
ance as before the stimulus change.—E. Y. Beeman. 


1EJ64G. Gentry, George V., Overall, John E., 
& Brown, W. Lynn. (U. Texas) Discrimination 
after pretraining on component stimuli. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1958, 51, 464—466.—10 rhesus mon- 
keys were given 200 pretraining trials on a single 
stimulus followed by discrimination training involv- 
ing that stimulus plus another. 50% of the time the 
pretraining stimulus was positive, 50% of the time 
negative. A control group received the discrimina- 
tion problems with no pretraining. On simple dis- 
criminations pretraining facilitated subsequent dis- 
crimination. On more difficult pattern-stimulus prob- 
lems pretraining on a single stimulus interfered with 
subsequent discrimination learning —E. Y. Beeman. 


1EJ67S. Shell, W. Е., & Riopelle, A. J. (Emory 
U.) Progressive discrimination learning in pla- 
tyrrhine monkeys. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958, 
51, 467-470.—"Spider, cebus, and squirrel monkeys 
were trained on an extensive series of object-quality 
discrimination problems of the simultaneous type to 
determine the rates of learning-set formation. The 
spider monkeys learned the fastest and the squirrel 
monkeys learned the slowest. All are inferior to pub- 
lished data for rhesus monkeys, chimpanzees, and 
humans, and superior to data for raccoons, cats, rats, 
and marmosets.” (20 ref.)—E. V. Beeman. : 


1EJ68R. Robinson, John S. Prin 
The conceptual basis of the зр id 
formance on the sameness-difference discrimina- 
tion problem. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1960, 53. 
368-3/0— The positive stimulus in the sameness. 
difference discrimination problem can be described 
as having the fewer different elements, the more 
identical elements, or exactly 2 identical elements. 
When presented with equivalent-stimulus variants of 
the usual sameness-difference stimuli 3 chimpanzees 
responded primarily in terms of the first 2 relation- 
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ships, although their relative importance varied 
among the animals.—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


1EJ71W. Warren, J. M., Brookshire, К. H, 
Ball, G. G., & Reynolds, D. V. (Yerkes Lab. Pri- 
mate Biology, Orange Park, Fla.) Reversal learn- 
ing by White Leghorn chicks. J. comp. physiol, 
Psychol., 1960, 53, 371-375.—Groups of chicks rang- 
ing in age from 3 to 53 days learned a Y maze and 


| 


then learned to reverse the habit after 0, 60, ог 120.7 


trials of overtraining; chicks that were not over- 
trained were continued for a total of 10 reversals, 
Overtraining retarded reversal learning at all ages, 
but Ss trained on 10 reversals did show interreversal 
learning. Older birds made fewer errors than 
younger ones, and discrimination and reversal were 
facilitated by adding brightness cues to the maze— 
W. A. Wilson, Jr. 

1EJ76W. Warren, J. M. (Yerkes Lab. Primate 
Biology, Orange Park, Fla.) Reversal learning by 
paradise fish (Macropodus opercularis). J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1960, 53, 376-378.—Groups of fish 


that received 50 or 100 overlearning trials on а com- | 
bined spatial-brightness discrimination task took more | 
trials to learn to reverse the habit than did fish not 


subjected to overtraining. Fish that were given 20 


successive reversals on the problem did not improve | 


in performance.—JW. A. Wilson, Jr. 


1EJ84G. Gibson, Eleanor J., Walk, Richard D, 
Pick, Herbert L., Jr., & Tighe, Thomas J. (Cor- 
nell U.) The effect of prolonged exposure to vis- 
ual patterns on learning to discriminate similar 
and different patterns. J. comp. physiol. Psychol, 
1958, 51, 584-587.—"In one experiment, the effect of 
pattern exposure was tested by discrimination 0 
identical patterns and of similar patterns. In the 
other, the exposure pattern and the pattern to be 
discriminated were varied as much as possible. . . * 
Exposure of visual patterns on the cage walls was 
found to facilitate learning a discrimination between 
the same patterns. . . . Exposure of visual patterns 
. . . also facilitated learning a discrimination between 
patterns similar to, but not identical with, the ex- 
posed ones. . . . When cage pattern and test pattern 


were made very different, no significant transfer | 


effects were found."—E. Y. Beeman. 
1EJ86T. Thompson, Richard F. (U. Wisconsin) 


The effect of training procedure upon auditory. | 


frequency discrimination in the cat. J. comp. 


physiol. Psychol, 1959, 52, 186-190.—"Cats were | 
trained under three procedures in frequency dis- | 
crimination. The repetitive procedure involved re- | 
sponse to only one change, an alternation between | 


1,000 cycles and 1,500 cycles, from a background 
stimulation of a repeated 1,000-cycle tone. In the 
alternation procedure, animals were required to ге 
spond to four cycles of alternation of the two tones 
but not to respond to eight presentations of the 1, 
cycle tone. In the absolute procedure, they were Te- 
quired to respond to one presentation of a 1,000-cycle 
tone but not to a 1,500-cycle tone. The repetitive 
group learned faster and with better thresholds tham 
did the alternation group. The absolute group coul 
not learn the discrimination.”—Author summary. 


1EJS8F. Forgus, Ronald Н. (U. Pennsylvania) | 


The interaction between form pre-exposure ап! 


test requirements in determining form discrimi- | 
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nation. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958, 51, 588- 
591.—Male hooded rats were reared under differ- 
ential visual form stimulation from 21 to 75 days of 
age. “Two experimental groups were exposed to 
two forms which were very similar to the ones which 
they had to discriminate in Test 1. The other two 
groups were exposed to forms which were similar 
to the discrimination forms used in Test 2. The re- 
sults showed that the discrimination learning rate is 
faster for those forms which are less similar to the 
ones in rearing cages.” The hypothesis that “the 
positive transfer effect from earlier perceptual ex- 
posure to later form discrimination learning depends 
on the extent to which the earlier exposure leads to 
selective responding to the differences between the 
test forms” was considered confirmed. The probable 
mechanism and implications for learning theory of 
this effect are discussed.—E. Y. Beeman. 


1EJ91F. Forgays Donald С., & Levin, Harry. 
(Rutgers U.) Discrimination and reversal learn- 
ing as a function of change of sensory stimula- 
tion. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 191-194. 
—Rats learned a discrimination, wherein pressing 
1 lever led to the onset of light and pressing another 
lever did not, by the 4th of a series of 10-min. daily 
trials. Reversal learning was accomplished on the 
2nd trial following reversal. Rats receiving onset 
of light following the pressing of either of 2 levers 
responded more frequently than animals which did 
not receive light. Sensory change appears to be “ап 
effective reinforcement for both discrimination learn- 
ing and operant conditioning."—E. Y. Beeman. 


1EJ92C. Campbell Donald T., & Kral, Theo- 
dore P. (Northwestern N.) Transposition away 
from a rewarded stimulus card to a nonrewarded 
one as a function of a shift in background. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol, 1958, 51(5), 592-595.— 
“Parakeets trained to find food under a No. 3 gray 
whether paired with a No. 1 gray or a No. 5 gray, 
shifted their choice to the No. 1 gray in a transposi- 
tion situation in which the background was changed 
from the No. 4 gray of the training series to a No. 2 
gray." The 5 degrees of gray were prepared by 
starting with a commercial light gray paint and add- 
ing greater and greater amounts of black pigment. 
Implications of the results are discussed—E. Y. 
Beeman. 


1EJ92W. Warren, J. M. (Stanford U.) Solu- 
tion of object and positional discriminations by 
rhesus monkeys. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 
52, 92-93.—17 monkeys were trained to a criterion 
of 20 in 25 trials “on four problems each of four 
different types: P+O, both object and position cues 
constant and relevant; P, only position cues avail- 
able; P—O, position relevant with irrelevant object 
cues; O—P, object cues relevant with irrelevant 
position cues.” On 50% of the problems (+) a re- 
sponse was rewarded to the initially preferred object 
or position, and on the other problems (—) to the 
initially nonpreferred object or position. “The fol- 
lowing results were obtained: (a) a very high level 
of performance was maintained on the O—P prob- 
lems in spite of intercurrent testing on positional dis- 
criminations. (b) The difference between error 
scores on + and — problems was not significant. 
(c) Significantly fewer errors were made on P+O 
problems than on P or P—O. P was significantly 
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superior to P—O." The conclusion was that “ех- 
tended training enhances the monkey's ability to shift 
efficiently among potentially antagonistic sets for 
solving different sorts of problems."—E. Y. Beeman. 


1EJ94D. Darby, C. L., & Riopelle, A. J. (Emory 
U.) Observational learning in the rhesus monkey. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 94-98.—Prior 
to their 1st trial on each of 500 object-quality dis- 
crimination problems, 4 Ss watched another monkey 
do a single demonstration trial on the problem. On 
50% of these the demonstrator was rewarded. “АП 
observers showed improvement in their ability to de- 
rive information from the observation trial; the ob- 
servers' first test-trial performance rose from chance 
level to 75% correct and was still rising at the end 
of the experiment.” This gain continued on later 
trials and performance was higher after the demon- 
strator had made an error than after he had been 
rewarded. “The similarity between the procedure of 
this experiment and that used to test nonspatial de- 
layed response was emphasized.” (16 ref.)—E. Y. 
Beeman. 


1EJ96P. Perkins, Charles C, Jr, & Weyant, 
Robert G. (Kent State U.) The interval between 
training and test trials as a determiner of the 
slope of generalization gradients. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1958, 51, 596—600.—". . . rats were trained 
by intermittent reinforcement to make a simple run- 
ning response . . . then given nonreinforced test 
trials. . . . The difference between the response speed 
of the two immediate-test groups was significantly 
greater than the difference between the two delayed- 
test groups. This was interpreted as indicating that 
the slope of the generalization gradient decreased 
with the passage of time. Reminiscence of general- 
ized responses was evidenced by significantly greater 
response speed on test trials for the group given de- 
layed test to the altered stimulus than for the com- 
parable group given an immediate test. No remi- 
niscence of response to the training stimulus was ob- 
tained. А differential forgetting explanation of the 
results was suggested."—E. Y. Beeman. 


1EJ99W. Warren, J. M. (Stanford U.) Stimu- 
lus perseveration in discrimination learning by 
cats. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 99-101.— 
Cats were trained to a criterion of 20 out of 25 “on 
four problems of each of four different types: P--O, 
both object and position cues relevant; P, only posi- 
tion cues available; P—O, position relevant and ob- 
ject cues irrelevant; O—P, object cues relevant and 
position cues irrelevant.” The initially preferred 
object or position was rewarded on 50% the problem, 
(+); on the remaining problems S had to learn to 
choose the initially nonpreferred, (—). "The dif- 
ference between error scores on + and, — problems 
was large and significant.” Experimentally sophis- 
ticated cats made “significantly fewer errors on P 
than on P+O or P—O problems." The conclusion 
was that “stimulus perseveration seriously retards 
the solution of positional as well as object discrimina- 
tions by cats, and that the more rapid solution of P 
problems resulted from the unique stimulus configu- 
ration occurring on these problems.”—E. Y. Beeman. 


(Also see Abstracts 1DCOOB, 1DC27P, 1DC37R, 


1DC96S, 1DE21T, 1DM86D, 1DP28F, 
1EC74G, 1EN28E) 
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Avoidance 


1EK02K. Kamin, L., Campbell, D., Judd, R. 
Ryan, T. & Walker, J. (McMaster U.) Two de- 
terminants of the emergence of anticipatory avoid- 
ance. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 202-205. 
—“With a 2X2 factorial design employing 32 hooded 
rats in shuttlebox avoidance training, prompt and de- 
layed response termination both of CS and of US 
were studied on escape trials only. The Ss of all 
groups were treated identically on avoidance trials. 
Prompt termination both of CS and of US by the 
escape response had, independently, facilitating effects 
on the frequency of anticipatory avoidances. The 
latency of the escape response, however, was facili- 
tated solely by US termination. The interpretations 
of the emergence of anticipatory responding which 
stress only response termination of the US are not 
adequate to explain the data.”—Author summary. 


1ЕК065. Sermat, Vello, & Shepard, Alfred H. 
(U. Toronto) The effect of a feeding procedure 
on persistent avoidance responses in rats. /. comp. 
physiol. Psychol, 1959, 52, 206-211.—After estab- 
lishing an avoidance response in rats 100 extinction 
training trials were given under the following con- 
ditions: Groups 1 and 2 were fed in the presence of 
the CS, Group 1 had previously been fed in the ap- 
paratus, Group 2 had not; Group 3 was detained 
with the CS but not given food; and Group 4 was 
run under a standard extinction procedure. АП 
groups were then given 50 standard extinction trials. 
At first Group 1 "showed significantly longer la- 
tencies of the avoidance response" and Group 2 
"showed a similar effect to a lesser extent. How- 
ever, at the end of the experiment, no significant 
differences between the groups remained, and la- 
tencies had not changed appreciably from the end of 
Mis shock trials to the end of the experiment.”—E. Y. 

eeman. 


1EK11E. Essman, Walter B., & Jarvik, Murra: 

E. (Albert Einstein Coll. Medicine) Extinction of 
a response conditioned in a single trial. Psychol. 
Rep., 1961, 8, 311-312—Extinction trials were com- 
pared with time trials for mice conditioned in a 
single trial to avoid a stepping response. Extinction 
of the CR occurred by 8 days with daily extinction 
trials, whereas with time trials alone, no extinction 
was apparent.—Author abstract. 


1EK12B. Behar, Isaac. (USA Medical Research 
Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) Learned avoidance of non- 
reward. USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1961, No. 469. 
ii, 12 p—Results of a series of experiments with 
thesus monkeys indicate that experimentally naive 
animals do not avoid nonreward responses but that 
discrimination-sophisticated ones do. It was further 
n es the Mi em сон to nonreward is 
earned during the establishment of a 1 i — 
REN earning set. 


1EK12D. Denny, M. Ray; Koons, Paul B, 
Mason, J. Edwin. (Michigan State U.) Eating 
tion of avoidance as a function of the escape situ- 
ation. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 212-214. 
—In a factorial design, 20 rats "were trained and ex- 
tinguished under two different conditions: (a) when 
the escape area was a box similar to the box to be 
avoided, and (b) when the escape area was an open 
platform and quite dissimilar to the shock box... . 
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Entering an escape area similar to the shock box 
clearly facilitated extinction of the avoidance те 
sponse but had no significant effect on the meam 
number of trials to reach the acquisition criterion, 
. . . Resistance to extinction was also found to be an 
inverse function of the number of seconds of shock 
received during acquisition, as determined by each 
S's own escape time.” —Author summary. 

1EK17B. Black, А. H., & Morse, Patricia. (Mc 
Master U., Ontario) Avoidance learning in dogg 
without a warning stimulus. J. exp. Anal. Behav, 
1961, 4, 17-23.—"Dogs were trained to avoid an ine 
tense shock by jumping across the barrier of @ 
shuttle box. No warning stimulus was used. The 


effects of different S-S intervals, of punishment, and 
of a drug on the avoidance response was explored 


Conditioning was rapid at short S-S intervals. Once 
the avoidance response had been acquired, it was 
maintained with relatively few shocks. Punishment 
produced an increase in avoidance rate followed by а 
decrease. The increase in rate was of longer duras 
tion for animals which had more avoidance experi: 
ence. Amphetamine increased the rate of avoidance 
responding."—J. Arbit. 

lEK20S. Schaefer, Vernon Н. (U. Illinois) 
Differences between strains of rats in avoidance 
conditioning without an explicit warning stimulus, 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 120-122.—"Priot 
research had indicated considerable variation among, 
the strains of rats in shock avoidance in the absence 
of external warning stimulation, This variation was 
directly tested, using black and albino rats. The 
black strain was very significantly superior to the 
white in shock avoidance. The blacks improved with 
time; the whites showed a decrement. These results 
were discussed both in terms of possible causes, int 
cluding the reliably greater activity level of the black 
Ss, and methodological significance.”—E. У. Bee 
man. 

1ЕК285. Seward, John P., & Raskin, David C. 
(U. California Los Angeles) The role of fear in 
aversive behavior. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1960, 
53, 328-335.—Rats that were shocked while moving) 
down a runway escaped by moving forward on the 
first trial, but thereafter retreated from the shock of 
remained in the starting place. Other experiments 
tested the effect of shock on the extinction of a run- 
ning response previously used to escape (or avoid) 
shock. After avoidance training shock during ЄХ” 
tinction did not affect the speed of extinction; aften 
escape training it led to faster and more abrupt ех 
tinction. The results are thought to depend upon the 
high intensity of shock used and to support the use 
fulness of the fear construct—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


1EK30R. Radlow, Robert. (Pennsylvania State 


U.) , Some, factors affecting habit strength ini 
aversive training. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 19 8. 


51, 630-636.—In a 3 compartment box, with shi 

in the central compartment, 2 groups of rats were 
given conventional avoidance training; 2 groups сой“ 
ventional escape training; and 3 groups parti 

reinforced escape training. The rats were then 1 
quired to learn to enter the end compartment Op- 
posite the original shock-free compartment: 5 of the 
7 groups received escape training and 2 groups 16 
ceived avoidance training. The escape-escape group 
was significantly more resistant to transfer than the 
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escape-avoidance group. However, the avoidance- 
escape group was more resistant than the avoidance- 
avoidance group. There were no significant effects 
due to patterning of reinforcement and no significant 
differences between the avoidance-escape group and 
the partially reinforced escape group.—E. Y. Beeman. 


1EK36C. Carlson, Nils James. (Western Re- 
serve U.) Primary and secondary reward in trau- 
matic avoidance learning. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 53, 336-340.—Dogs were trained in a 
shuttle box to avoid an electric shock preceded by a 
metronome signal; 2 levels of shock were used. A 
heart-rate-increase response, as well as the avoid- 
ance response, was acquired at a faster rate and to 
a higher asymptote by the high-shock group; this 
group also extinguished the responses more slowly. 
The data suggest “that amount of primary drive- 
reduction influences the growth of an autonomic re- 
sponse related to ‘anxiety,’ and that amount of second- 
ary-drive reduction influences the growth of an avoid- 
ance response."—JW. A. Wilson, Jr. 


1EK37D. Dinsmoor, James A., Matsuoka, Ya- 
suko, & Winograd, Eugene. (Indiana U.) Bar- 
holding as a preparatory response in escape-from- 
shock training. J. comp. physiol. Psychol, 1958, 
51, 637-639.—". . . rats allowed to terminate the 
shock merely by releasing the bar if they were hold- 
ing at shock onset showed more holding behavior 
than control rats required to initiate a press after 
shock onset and then release the bar . . . rats pre- 
vented from terminating the shock by presses initiated 
within a delay period (1% or 3 sec.) after holding 
showed less holding behavior than control rats sub- 
jected to no delay. Both these findings confirmed 
predictions based on the hypothesis that holding be- 
havior is maintained in part by its preparatory func- 
tion."—E. Y. Beeman. 


1EK47F. Fanardzhian, V. V., & Papoian, E. V. 
(Inst. Physiology, Erevan, USSR) Ob osoben- 
nostiakh éffektornoi generalizatsii i spetsializatsii 
dvigatel’nykh refleksov u sobak. [On features of 
effector generalization and specialization of motor 
reflexes in dogs.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1960, 46, 1447- 
1455.—Utilizing 14 dogs as Ss, the formation of a 
local conditioned motor electrodefensive reaction in 
1 of the limbs was studied with simultaneous record- 
ing of the movements of all 4 limbs. It was shown 
that at first the developing conditioned reflex is 
manifested in movement of all 4 limbs (effector gen- 
eralization) and that only after prolonged elabora- 
tion does it acquire a localized character (effector 
specialization) —I. D. London. 


1EK82L. Levine, Seymour, & England, Samuel 
J. (Ohio State U.) Temporal factors in avoid- 
ance learning. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1960, 53, 
282-283.—In a shuttle-box situation, rats acquired 
an avoidance response to an auditory CS more rapidly 
with a 60-sec. intertrial interval than with a 20-sec. 
interval, and more rapidly with a fixed intertrial in- 
paral than with a variable interval—W. A. Wilson, 

f. 

1EK84S. Santos, John F. (Tulane U.) The in- 
fluence of amount and kind of training on the ac- 
quisition and extinction of escape and avoidance 
responses. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1960, 53, 284— 
289.—Rats were given either 10 or 40 training trials 
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in a modified Miller box; subgroups were given 
escape, avoidance, and combined escape and avoid- 
ance training. All groups displayed very similar ac- 
quisition curves, but the 40-trial avoidance group 
extinguished much slower than the others. Escape 
training produced shorter response latencies than 
either avoidance or escape-avoidance during acquisi- 
tion; avoidance training led to more frequent and 
shorter-latency responses during extinction than the 
other 2 procedures.—JV. A, Wilson, Jr. 


1ЕК88р. Denenberg, Victor H., & Kline, Ned 
J. (Purdue U.) The relationship between age 
and avoidance learning in the hooded rat. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958, 51, 488-491.—In avoid- 
ance learning 60-day-old female rats were somewhat 
superior to 225-day-old rats during acquisition, fol- 
lowed by 30-day-old rats. Resistance to extinction 
was directly related to age, the 30-day-old rats ex- 
tinguishing most rapidly.—E. Y. Beeman, 

1EK89L. Lyman, Bernard. (Cornell U.) Signal 
vigilance level and conditioned avoidance acquisi- 
tion in the goat. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 
52, 89-91.—"The orienting response (investigatory 
reflex) and swallowing were used as indicators of 
vigilance. Eleven female goats were trained in con- 
ditioned avoidance withdrawal of the right forelimb. 
The CS was a 10-sec. buzzer, and the US, a mild 
electric shock. A significant negative correlation 
obtained between mean number of orienting responses 
per signal period and trials to criterion, Further, the 
mean number of swallowing and orienting responses 
was significantly larger during signal periods when 
the animal avoided than during signal periods when 
it failed to avoid. It was concluded that signal vigi- 
lance facilitates learning. The suggestion was of- 
fered that vigilance allows for a more ready associa- 
tion of CS and sustained avoidance flexion.” —E. Y. 
Beeman. 

1EK90C. Coons, Edgar E., Anderson, Norman 
H., & Myers, Arlo K. (Yale U.) Disappearance 
of avoidance responding during continued train- 
ing. J. comp. physiol, Psychol., 1960, 53, 290-292.— 
Rats were studied in a situation employing a tone CS 
and shock US; rotation of a wheel before the onset 
of US terminated CS and avoided shock, whereas 
rotation during US terminated shock and tone simul- 
taneously. The avoidance response was learned to a 
high level of the 1st 2 days, but declined to a very 
low frequency by the 7th day. An explanation in 
terms of general debility or response decrement is 
ruled out, since bar-pressing rates for food reward 
did not show such a decrease.—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


1EK93T. Trapold, Milton A., Miller, Neal E. 
& Coons, Edgar E. (State U. Iowa) All-or-none 
versus progressive approach in an approach-avoid- 
ance conflict. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1960, 53, 
293-296.—Rats were trained to run down а 100-ft.- 
long runway for food; shock was then introduced at 
the goal and increased on subsequent trials until S 
failed to reach the goal. Under 24-hr. deprivation, 
test trials were run with S started near the goal and 
then far from the goal; the 1st movement of most 
Ss was toward the goal under both conditions. When 
hunger was reduced to 4 hr. and then increased by 
24 hr. on each successive trial, all Ss approached 
part way and then stopped on most trials, generally 
approaching closer to the goal on the trials conducted 
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under conditions of greater hunger—W. A. Wilson, 
Wr 


(Also see Abstracts 1DE91R, 1DJ15M, 1DK19B, 
1DK73S, 1E102R, 1EJ57S, 1EL09B) 


Reinforcement 


1ELO1K. Kelleher, Roger T. (Smith, Kline, & 

French Lab.) Schedules of conditioned reinforce- 
ment during experimental extinction. J. exp. Anal. 
Behav., 1961, 4, 1-5.—"Pigeons that had been trained 
on a 5-minute, fixed-interval schedule of food rein- 
forcement received three sessions of experimental ex- 
tinction. During the extinction sessions, the birds 
could produce the sound of the food magazine ac- 
cording to different schedules. Schedules of presen- 
tation of the magazine sound were effective in con- 
trolling response patterns and response rates during 
extinction."—J. Arbit. 

.lELO4B. Boren, John J. (Columbia U.) Re- 
sistance to extinction as a function of the fixed 
ratio. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 61, 304-308.—“Groups 
of rats were trained in a bar-pressing apparatus on 
various fixed-ratio schedules of reinforcement rang- 
ing from continuous reinforcement to 20:1 and were 
then extinguished. The response rates, both at the 
end of training and at the beginning of extinction, 
increased with the fixed ratio. Ап approximately 
linear increasing relationship was found between the 
fixed ratio and the number of responses made in ex- 
tinction."—J. Arbit. 


1EL05C. Capehart, Jack; Viney, Wayne, & 
Hulicka, Irene Mackintosh. (U. Oklahoma). The 
effect of effort upon extinction. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol, 1958, 51, 505-507.—27 albino rats were 
trained in bar-pressing in a Skinner box under all 
conditions of bar weight. They were then divided 
into 3 groups and extinguished under bar weights of 
5, 40, and 70 gm. The results are taken to indicate 
that number of responses in extinction is a function 
of the effort required to make the response and are 
considered to support Hull’s concept of Ig.—E. Y. 
Beeman. 


1ELO7R, Reynolds, George S. (Harvard U.) 
An analysis of interactions in a multiple schedule. 
J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1961, 4, 107-117.—4 pigeons 
were reinforced on a series of multiple schedules 
containing variable interval (VI) components; 2 of 
these pigeons were reinforced on a similar series with 
variable ratio (VR) components. The schedule of 
reinforcement in one component affects performance 
in another component. Contrast and induction ef- 
fects are discussed.—J. Arbit. 

lELO9B. Boguslavsky, George W. (Cornell U.) 
Vigilance as a factor in reinforcement. J, genet. 
Psychol., 1957, 91, 109-113.— "Observation of goats 
during early stages of avoidance conditioning indi- 
cates that omission of shock decreases the proba- 
bility of CR's on ensuing trials. The findings are 
interpreted in terms of interference between postural 
pa hones ed has not been terminated and sub- 
sequent vigilance reaction to CS, - 
tial for CR."—E. Y. Beeman. Vd maed ME 

1EL19M. Moon, Louis E. (Sterling-Winthro; 
Research Inst.) Visual niens urgeri onis 
ment of conditioned bar-pressing responses of 
monkeys. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1961, 4, 119-123.— 
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“Тһе effect of using visual-exploration reinforcement 
in various operant-conditioning schedules was studied 
with monkeys. It was found that: The animals 
maintained satisfactory response rates on schedules 
FR 10, VI 60 seconds, and DRL 30 seconds. When 


monkeys themselves were allowed to determine how 


much time they spent in exploration, they spent from 
50 to 60 per cent of the test session looking out of 
the test cage. No evidence of satiation was found, 
either within or between sessions. Visual-explora- 
tion reinforcement appears to have many advantages 
over the conventional reinforcers of food and water 
in operant-conditioning research with monkeys."— 
J. Arbit. 

1EL20F. Fowler, H., Fowler, D. E., & Dember, 
W. N. (Yale U.) The influence of reward on 
alternation behavior. J. comp. physiol. Psychol, 
1959, 52, 220-224.—5 groups of rats, 10 per group, 
were given 7 free-choice trials in a T maze with 1 
stem blocked. 6 trials were from the same stem; the 
7th from the opposite stem. Reinforcement was com- 
plete reduction of electric shock in both goal stems. 
Shock intensity was varied over the 5 groups. 2 
other groups received 2 trials from the same stem 
with shock intensity varied, 1 group receiving high 
shock followed by low, the other, low, then high. 
“Tt was found that: (a) the probability of the recur- 
rence of the Trial 1 response on Trial 2 was an in- 
creasing montonic function of the magnitude of shock 
intensity; (b) repetition of the Trial 1 response was 
a direct function of the magnitude of reinforcement 
(shock reduction) on Trial 1 and not level of mo- 
tivation (shock induction) on Trial 2; (c) over six 
trials, response repetition was an increasing linear 
function of the magnitude of reinforcement, and (d) 
reinforcement tended to be associated with stimulus 
(place) components rather than turning responses.” 
—E. Y. Beeman. 

1EL25K. Keesey, Richard E, & Kling, J. W. 
(Brown U.) Amount of reinforcement and free- 
operant responding. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1961, 4 
125-132—4 pigeons in a key pressing apparatus 
did not yield differential response rates on interval 
schedules with training continued until day-to-day 
variability was low. However, procedures which 
interrupted steady responding allowed the expected 
effects to be observed, as a function of amount of 
reward.—J. Arbit. 


1EL25M. McCrystal, T. J., & Clark, Fogle С. 
(U. Kentucky) Extinction responding as a func- 
tion of the schedule of secondary reinforcement 
during extinction. Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 325-328. 
—Ss were conditioned in an operant situation with à 
variable ratio of 2/1 accompanied by a light flash. 
Groups received 100%, 5095, and 0% light flashes, 
during extinction. The highest level of responding 
occurred in the 50% group and least in the 0% 
group.—W. B. Essman. 

lEL28B. Beck, Robert C. (U. Illinois) Оп 
secondary reinforcement and shock termination. 
Psychol. Bull., 1961, 58, 28-45. "This review of the 
experimental literature leads us to conclude that there 
is almost no evidence to show that secondary rein- 
forcement can be established by the association of 4 
neutral stimulus with noxious-drive reduction. 
analysis of the experiments suggests that they have 
not been completely adequate for a variety of rea- 
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sons, depending upon the particular experimental 
designs used.”—W. J. Meyer. 

1EL29K. Kendler, Howard H., & Lachman, 
Roy. (New York U.) Reversal learning as a 
function of forced reinforcements and nonrein- 
forcements. Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 329-332. —No 
consistent differences occurred when the “to-be- 
abandoned" habit was weakened compared to 
strengthening of the "to-be-learned" habit in re- 
versal learning in the rat—W. В. Essman. 


1EL30C. Crowder, W. F., & Crowder, Thora Н. 
(U. Mississippi) Duration of weak light rein- 
forcement. Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 130.—The ef- 
fect of weak light duration upon conditioned lever 
pressing was studied and the data suggest that light 
duration had no significant effect—W. B. Essman. 


1EL33H*. Harris, Phyllis, & Nygaard, John E. 
(Ohio U.) Resistance to extinction and number 
of reinforcements. Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 233-234. 
—Following 45, 90, and 360 reinforcements 3 groups 
of rats were given extinction trials for a bar press- 
ing response. ^A monotonic increasing relationship 
between number of reinforcements and responses to 
extinction was obtained.”—W. B. Essman. 


1EL33H*. Hearst, Eliot. (St. Elizabeth's Hosp., 
Washington, D. C.) Resistance-to-extinction func- 
tions in the single organism. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 
1961, 4, 133-144.—“During conditioning, individual 
pigeons were given different numbers of regular re- 
inforcements for key pecking at four different key 
colors. Extinction responding to the different colors 
indicated a direct relation between number of rein- 
forcements and resistance to extinction. The grouped 
and individual results were compared with prior data 
obtained through procedures with separate groups. 
. .. A second experiment showed that resistance to 
extinction was an increasing function of the variable- 
ratio requirement during conditioning."—J. Arbit. 


1EL39R. Roberts, Carl L., Lebow, Kenneth E., 
& Yoder, Robert M. (Colorado Coll.) Secondary 
reinforcement based on stimulus-change primary 
reinforcement. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 61, 339-344. 
—“Two experiments were carried out to determine 
whether a light onset discriminatively paired with the 
removal of a box from around Ss would become a 
secondary reinforcer. It did. The findings were 
briefly discussed in relation to the nature of second- 
ary reinforcement, of such primary reinforcement as 
‘box removal, and to relevant drive operations. 
Also, the question was raised as to what are the Rs 
for which light onset is the discriminative stimulus, 
when light onset is paired with box removal" (18 
ref.) —J. Arbit. 


1EL40W. Wike, Edward L., & Barrientos, 
Guido. (U. Kansas) Secondary reinforcement 
and multiple drive reduction. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1958, 51, 640-643.—" "The purpose . . . was 
to compare the learned reward of a cue which had 
been correlated with simultaneous or successive mul- 
tiple drive reduction with a cue which had been asso- 
ciated with reduction of a single drive.” The gen- 
eralized conditioned reinforcer (GCR) was a goal 
box paired with simultaneous or successive hunger 
and thirst reduction, the simple conditioned reinforcer 
(SCR) was another goal box paired with either 
hunger or thirst reduction. S was then given a 
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choice between SCR and GCR in a T maze. There 
was evidence that the GCR had greater reward value 
and that the efficacy of the GCR may be dependent 
upon the drive(s) operating at the time of the test — 
E. Y. Beeman. 

1ЕТА4К. Robinson, Donald E., & Capaldi, E. J. 
(U. Texas) Spontaneous recovery following non- 
response extinction. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1958, 51, 644-646.—1 group of rats trained to run 
down a straight alley for food was given 6 response- 
extinction trials; another group received 5 1-minute 
nonresponse-extinction trials, followed by 6 response- 
extinction trials; a 3rd group received 5 nonresponse- 
extinction trials and 6 response-extinction trials after 
a 24 hr. interval. A monresponse-extinction trial 
consisted of placing the animal in the unbaited goal 
box. “Both nonresponse-extinction groups ran sig- 
nificantly slower than did the response-extinction 
group on the first two response-extinction trials." 
The 24 hr. delay group ran significantly faster than 
the other nonresponse group.—E. Y. Beeman. 

1EL45R. Reynolds, W. F., Freedman, Philip E., 
& Richter, Martin L. (Rutgers U.) Secondary 
reinforcement effects in a T-maze test following 
direct placement training. Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 
345-349.—Rats given feeding training in a goal box 
showed a significant preference in T maze perform- 
ance for the side with the training goal box. Spence's 
behavior theory is used to account for the results.— 
W. B. Essman. 

1EL57R. Reynolds, George S. (Harvard U.) 
Behavioral contrast. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1961, 4, 
57-71.—The rate of key pecking by 4 pigeons during 
the presentation of 1 stimulus was modified by chang- 
ing only the schedule of reinforcement associated 
with a different stimulus. Response rate increased 
in the component of a multiple schedule when the 
schedule in the other component was changed from 
reinforcement to extinction. In addition, a time out 
which produced a near-zero rate of responding also 
resulted in an increase in the rate of response in the 
other component.—J. Arbit. 

1EL63P. Premack, David. (U. Missouri) Pre- 
dicting instrumental performance from the inde- 
pendent rate of the contingent response. J. exp. 
Psychol. 1961, 61, 163-171.—“Тһіѕ study was de- 
signed to test part of a theory of positive reinforce- 
ment for which main assumptions are the following: 
(a) a difference in independent rates of referent and 
contingent responses is a sufficient condition for re- 
inforcement, (b) the increment to the referent re- 
sponses is proportional to the independent rate of the 
contingent response, and (c) independent rates of 
like numerical value are of like reinforcement value 
though the rates are obtained with different param- 
eters.” Rats were employed as Ss and the 2 re- 
sponses were rate of drinking and bar pressing.— 
J. Arbit. 

1EL71L. Lane, Harlan. (Harvard О.) Operant 
control of vocalizing in the chicken. J. exp. Anal. 
Behav., 1961, 4, 171-177.—With 4 Bantam chicks it 
was shown that schedules of reinforcement control 
the rate of chirping in the same way as they control 
other motor responses in subhumans. In discrimina- 
tion procedures using 2 types of multiple schedules, 
chicks responded selectively to the visual stimulus 
associated with food reinforcement for chirping. The 
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relation between chirp and peck response was also 
studied.—J. Arbit. 
1EL72K. Klugh, Н. E. (Alma Coll.) Speed of 
running in extinction as a function of differential 
goal box retention time. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 
61, 172-177.—During extinction, groups of rats were 
confined in a goal box at the end of runs in a linear 
maze. Running times increased as the retention in- 
terval increased from 3 to 7 sec. and reached an 
upper limit determined by a group stopped just short 
ofthe goalbox. Running time was a U-shaped func- 
tion of retention time. А 2nd study showed that 
these results were not due to goal box aversiveness 
as a function of time or differential reinforcement as 
a function of the delay in return to the home cage.— 
J. Arbit. 
1EL73C. Cumming, W. W., & Schoenfeld, 
W. N. (Columbia U.) Characteristics of re- 
sponding under a temporally defined reinforce- 
ment schedule of long cycle length. J. exp. Anal. 
Behav., 1961, 4, 73-80.—Using a 30-min. cycle, the 
key pecking response of pigeons was studied with 
respect to such properties as length and distribution 
of postreinforcement pauses, early postreinforcement 
bursts of responses, the response-per-reinforcement 
ratio, and several features of response rate within a 
single experimental session.—J. Arbit. 
lELZSR. Roberts, Carl L., Marx, Melvin H,& 
Collier, George. (U. Missouri) Light onset and 
light offset as reinforcers for the albino rat. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol, 1958, 51, 575-579.—In a 
2X22 experiment the 3 variables were: mainte- 
nance environment (M), raised in light or dark; 
feeding (F), fed in light or dark; and response 
contingency (R), bar presses added or removed light. 
2 response measures, number of bar presses per 5 
min. interval (1), and duration of response were 
taken over 9%4-hour periods (P). On an analysis of 
variance number of presses showed R, ТРКУ 
RXI, and КХМ to be significant. АП groups de- 
clined in rate of responding over intervals. The dark 
reared rats responded less than those reared in light. 
It was suggested "that it is the illumination change 
which results in the increment in bar-pressing, and 
++. that light offset and light onset may act in the 
same fashion."—E. Y. Beeman. 
lEL79R. Reynolds, George S. (Harvard U.) 
Relativity of response rate and reinforcement fre- 
quency in the multiple schedule. J. exp. Anal. 
Behav., 1961, 4, 179-184.—Pigeons were reinforced 
on 2 series of variable interval, fixed ratio multiple 
schedules, The relative rate of responding in one 
component of a multiple schedule is an increasing, 
approximately linear function of the relative fre- 
quency of reinforcement in that component.—J. Arbit. 
1EL83L. Levy, Girard W., & Bevan, William. 
(Emory U.) An investigation of bar-pressing 
under conditions of fixed-ratio and continuous 
secondary reinforcement. J. genet, Psychol., 1957, 
91, 83-87.—Pretraining consisted of 3 55-min. pe- 
riods of bar pressing, a 2-sec. flash of light following 
every press for some animals, every 4th press for 
others. 50% of the rats were then given “100 pres- 
entations of light, with the bar removed, each fol- 
lowed by a food pellet." Posttraining consisted of 2 
additional 55-min. periods with the bar present, 50% 
of the rats receiving intermittent and 50% continuous 
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light reinforcement. The rats which had received 
the 100 presentations of light prior to posttraining 
showed reliably greater gains, Rats receiving inter- 
mittent light reinforcement did not differ from the 
continuous group.—E. Y. Beeman. 


1EL83S. Schrier, Allan M. (Brown U.) Re- 
sponse latency of monkeys as a function of 
amount of reward. Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 283- 
289.—4 quantities of food reward were varied for 5 
rhesus monkeys operating on a simple instrumental 
task. Response latencies were measured and a sig- 
nificant nonlinear downward trend in mean log la- 
tency as a function of log reward amount was ob- 
tained.—]V. B. Essman. 


lELS3T. Thompson, Richard Е. (U. Wiscon- 
sin) Effect of acquisition level upon the magni- 
tude of stimulus generalization across sensory 
modality. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 183- 
185.—"Experimental animals were trained to either 
the 55% or 90% response level in instrumental shock 
avoidance to a light. They were then tested for 
crossmodal generalization to a 1,000 cycle tone, and 
subsequently extinguished to the light. Control 
groups were trained to the same response levels and 
then extinguished to the light. Both absolute and 
relative generalization across modality decrease with 
the increase in acquisition level. Significant second- 
ary extinction occurred in the experimental groups 
as a result of the interpolated tone tests. The data 
support the hypothesis that discrimination learning 
occurs in the absence of discrimination training."— 
Author summary. 


1EL83W. Walk, R. D., Gibson, E. J., Pick, Н. 
L., Jr, & Tighe, T. J. (Cornell U.) Further ex- 
periments on prolonged exposure to visual forms: 
The effect of single stimuli and prior reinforce- 
ment. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958, 51, 483-487. 
—In the 1st experiment a single metal cutout pattern 
was mounted on the walls of the rat's cage. Latera 
similar pattern was used as the positive or negative 
stimulus in a discrimination problem. Facilitation 
was evident as measured by trials and errors to learn. 
In the 2nd experiment Ss were given various pat- 
terns of reinforcement for 10 weeks in the presence 
of forms later used in discrimination problems. 
There were no differences between groups. The re- 
sults are taken to demonstrate that reinforcement is 
not responsible for the facilitation after prolonged 
exposure to visual forms.—E. Y. Beeman, 


1EL85F. Finger, Frank W., Reid, Lyne Starlin 

& Weasner, Marvin Harold. (U. BUE) AL 
tivity changes as a function of reinforcement 
under low drive. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1960, 
53; 385-387.— A ctivity-wheel Measures were taken 
for 1 hr. daily under 3 hr. of food deprivation. Rats 
that were returned immediately to the home cage and 
food steadily increased in activity over the 30 days 
studied; rats that were delayed 1 hr. before return 
showed no consistent change in activity. During 75 
hr. of deprivation the wheel activity of both groups 
increased, but the difference between groups was 
maintained. It is concluded that activity-wheel re- 
sponsiveness is partially determined by reinforcement 
of previous wheel responses.—]y. A. Wilson, Jr. 


1EL90M. Morris, John B., Crowder, W. F., & 
Crowder, Thora Н. (U. Mississippi) Stimulus 
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variations and weak-light reinforcement. Psychol. 
Rep., 1961, 8, 290.—2 experiments on the effects of a 
changing weak-light reinforcement compared with an 
unchanging light showed no significant differences in 
rats’ acquisition or extinction of a bar pressing re- 
sponse—W, B. Essman. 


1EL92P. Parducci, Allen, &  Polt, James. 
(Swarthmore Coll.) Correction vs. noncorrection 
with changing reinforcement schedules. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol, 1958, 51, 492-495.—"Rats were 
trained on a T-maze under either a 50:50 or a 85:15 
reinforcement schedule and then shifted to a 30:70 
schedule. With noncorrection training, preshift 
choices approached an asymptote at 100% to the 
more likely alternative. Postshift choices dropped 
considerably below the 30% pay-off level without 
special resistance to readjustment by the rats shifted 
from the 50:50 schedule. Noncorrection training 
proved more efficient than correction training, and 
the rats made a higher percentage of successful 
choices than humans run under analogous condi- 
tions."—E. Y. Beeman. 


1EL95L. Levin, Harry, & Forgays, Donald G. 
(Cornell U.) Learning as a function of sensory 
stimulation of various intensities. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol. 1959, 52, 195-201—All rats showed evi- 
dence of learning but "age is an important deter- 
minant of effects associated with stimulus intensity. 
For younger animals the relationship between re- 
sponse level and stimulus intensities employed is 
curvilinear, while that for older animals is rectilinear. 
The major difference between the two age groups is 
the manner in which the high-intensity light affected 
bar pressing; in younger animals this stimulus ap- 
pears to be aversive, in older animals it is one of 
the more positively reinforcing stimuli.” When prior 
experience was used as a variable (as well as age 
and intensity) the results indicated a single prior 
experience increases rate of response, regardless of 
age; but additional experience has no effect. Prior 
experience seemed to mask the differential effects of 
light intensity on the younger rats; for older, experi- 
enced rats, dim light was the better reinforcer.— 
E. Y. Beeman. 3 

1EL96D. Davis, John D. (U. Illinois) The 
reinforcing effect of weak-light onset as a func- 
tion of amount of food deprivation. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol, 1958, 51, 496-498.—3 groups of 
rats under 0, 2, and 23% hr. deprivation were tested 
in a Skinner box. For the lst 3 days no reinforce- 
ment was given; for the following 3 days bar press- 
ing was followed by a .30 ml. illumination increment 
on a screen. Weak light onset increased the rate of 
bar-pressing in all groups and longer periods of 
deprivation led to greater increments ‘when the light 
reinforcement was introduced, This interaction was 
significant. Response rates under both reinforcement 
conditions declined during their respective 3 day test 
sessions.—E. Y. Beeman. 

1EL97M. Millenson, J. R., & Hurwitz, H. M. B. 
(Birkbeck Coll., U. London) Some temporal and 
sequential properties of behavior during condi- 
tioning and extinction. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1961, 
4, 97-106.—Investigation concerns variations in in- 
terresponse times and successive runs of responses by 
rats in a lever-pressing apparatus during continuous 
reinforcement and extinction. These measures are 
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seen as supplements to frequency of response as an 
index of behavior variation.—J. Arbit. 


(Also see Abstracts 1CK68W, 1DC88S, 1EF70B, 
1EK36C, 1Ер015, 1FD67B) 


Motivation and Learning 


1ЕМ07В. Bruner, Jerome S., Mandler, Jean 
Matter; O’Dowd, Donald, & Wallach, Michael A. 
(Harvard U.) The role of overlearning and drive 
level in reversal learning. J. comp. physiol, Psy- 
chol., 1958, 51, 607-613.—In 1 experiment rats under 
12 hr. or 36 hr. deprivation were “trained to one of 
three levels of mastery in running a four-unit 
straight-alley T maze in a single-alternation pattern, 
and then were" transferred to a pattern the reverse 
of original learning (OL). The 12 hr. maximum 
OL group showed marked savings on the reversal 
learning while the 36 hr. counterparts showed no 
transfer. The minimum OL animals showed nega- 
tive transfer, the intermediate OL group, no transfer. 
In the 2nd experiment the animals were given max- 
imum OL but "half the animals were trained orig- 
inally with 12 and transferred at 36 hr. of food 
deprivation, while the other half had the reverse 
deprivation schedule." Positive transfer was shown 
by both groups.—E. Y. Beeman. 


1EM16M. Moll, Richard P. (Georgia Inst. Tech- 
nology) The effect of drive level on acquisition 
of the consummatory response. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1959, 52, 116-119.—Rats kept at 80 or 90% 
body weight were observed over a 28 day period to 
determine the "quantity of food consumed in a limited 
period of time," the "time required to eat a given 
quantity of food," and the "acquisition of eating 
latency." As a function of number of trials eating 
latency decreased, less time was required to eat a 
given amount, and more was consumed in a limited 
time. "It was also found that the high-drive Ss gave 
initially shorter eating latencies, that the low-drive 
Ss consumed more food in a limited time, and that 
there were no significant differences between drive 
groups in time to eat a given quantity of food, ini- 
tially. At some time, perhaps ten days after experi- 
mental treatment commenced, low- and high-drive 
groups were not discriminable by any measure.”— 
E. Y. Beeman. 


1ЕМ21Н. Hall John F. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) The influence of learning in activity wheel 
behavior. J. genet. Psychol, 1958, 92, 121-125.— 
Rats continually housed in an activity wheel were 
under 19 hours deprivation. Their activity was 
measured from 8 to 9 A.M. each day. The control 
Ss were given access to food at 9 A.M. but the ex- 
perimental Ss were locked out of the wheel until 10 
A.M., then were fed and given access to the wheel. 
The daily mean activity for the prefeeding hour 
differed significantly between the 2 groups, being 41.9 
revolutions for the controls and 22.9 revolutions for 
the experimental animals.—E. Y. Beeman. 

1EM31R. Reynolds, W. F., & Anderson, Joyce 
E. (Rutgers U.) Choice behavior in a T-maze 
as a function of deprivation period and magnitude 
of reward. Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 131-134.—4A 23 
hr. and 3 hr. deprivation periods were initiated for 
2 groups of 20 rats. 2 trials per day were given to 
a "large reward" and 2 to a “small reward.” Per- 
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cent correct choice to the "large reward arm" did 
not differ for groups, and "the results were related 
to Spence's hypotheses concerning the interaction of 
drive and incentive and the strength of the classi- 
cally conditioned fractional goal response.”—W. B. 
Essman. 


1EM35R. Reynolds, W. F., & Siegel, Michael Н. 
(Rutgers U.) Drive reversal effect as a function 
of magnitude of reward. Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 
135-141.—A 4 or 44 hr. hunger condition and large 
or small reward magnitude were used with 4 groups 
of rats given 52 runway training trials. Each group 
was then shifted to the opposite deprivation period 
for 12 trials, followed by 8 extinction trials. Sig- 
nificant effects due to altered deprivation schedules 
were noted in all subgroups—W. B. Essman. 


1EM39W. Wike, Edward L., & Farrow, Bobby 
J. (U. Kansas) Effects of preliminary reward 
upon runway performance. Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 
339-340.—A tendency for rats to start and run faster 
in a runway was observed in Ss receiving 0.5 cc 
prereward of water. This amount of prereward did 
not, however, significantly affect other performances. 
—W. B. Essman. 


1ЕМ51С. Guild, Robert E. (U. Washington) 
Incentive motivation in satiated rats, J, comp. 
physiol. Psychol, 1960, 53, 351-358.— The effect of 
prior training upon the behavior of satiated rats was 
studied. A group trained on a T maze with 5 sec. 
of eating as reinforcement showed stronger subse- 
quent food-directed behavior than did a 15-min. 


group. Similarly, momentary prefeeding of hungry 
rats prior to experience with an empty maze strength- 
ened food-directed behavior in that maze as meas- 
о шг satiation conditions. It is suggested 

at the results are compatible with Spence's theory. 
—W. A. Wilson, Jr. б 1 


1EM81M. Meade, Robert D., & Newman, Philip 
J. (Trinity Coll.) Locomotion gradients in the 
activity wheel. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1960, 53, 
381-384.—Rats were trained to make 20 revolutions 
in each of a series of 5 activity wheels before enter- 
ing the goal box. Ss ran fastest with 48 hr. of food 
deprivation (which varied from 0 to 72 hr.) ; for all 
levels of deprivation, Ss ran fastest in the middle 
wheels. The proportion of the turns which were in 
the direction of the goal was greatest in the wheels 
near the goal, and under 48-hr. deprivation—W. A. 
Wilson, Jr. 


1EM83A. Amsel, Abram; Ernhart, Claire B., & 
Galbrecht, C. R. (U. Toronto, Canada) Magni- 
tude of frustration effect and strength of antedat- 
ing goal factors. Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 183-186.— 
The relationship between runway and goal stimula- 
tion and runway length and frustration effects were 
evaluated in a bifactorial experiment with rats. The 
relevancy of these variables is demonstrated —W. B. 
Essman. 


1ЕМ86Н. Hill Winfred F. (Northwestern U.) 
An attempt to canalize activity drive. Psychol. 
Rep., 1961, 8, 86.—An attempt was made to canalize 
drive activity to different degrees into a particular 
expression, wheel running, by varying the avail- 
ability of alternative forms of activity. 8 Ss showed 
an increase in activity from the Ist half of the 
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canalization phase to the last half and 9 Ss showed 
a decrease. The findings suggest some reservations 
about the generality or strength of the canalization 
process.—]W. B. Essman. 


(Also see Abstracts 1DE00R, 1EF37H) 


CompLex Processes 


1EN27H. Hulicka, Irene Mackintosh; & John- 
son, Basil G. (U. Oklahoma) Insight vs. condi- 
tioning. J. genet. Psychol, 1958, 92, 127-131.—24 
male rats were run in a modified Maier apparatus 
under conditions of 22 hr. food or water deprivation. 
The results which did not differ from those that 
could be expected by chance were interpreted as pro- 
viding no evidence of insightful behavior in this 
situation and as supporting Hull’s fractional goal re- 
sponse explanation of insightful behavior. Practical 
goal responses were seen as unable to develop because 


the reinforcement was changed from water to food.— 
E. Y. Beeman. 


1EN28E. Ellis, Norman R., & Sloan, William. 
(State Colony & Training School, Pineville, La.) 
Oddity learning as a function of mental age. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 228-230.—"Men- 
tally defective .(139) and normal (40) children, 
grouped according to MA, were tested on a form- 
oddity problem. The Ss were given 200 trials or 
carried to a criterion of 20 successive correct re- 
sponses on the three-choice task, with finding a 
marble hidden under the odd object as an incentive. 
The results showed that defectives with an MA of 
approximately 4 years do not make appreciable prog- 
ress on the task, with only 15% "solving" it. Groups 
with MAs of 6.1, 77, and 97 years show rather 
typical negatively accelerated performance curves, 
Increasing in elevation and degree of bow with in- 
creases in MA. The normal Ss attain final perform- 
ance levels comparable to those of defectives with 
equivalent MAs, though the curves tend toward 
rectilinearity, A need for further research compar- 
ing defective and normal children with equivalent 


A is indicated by these findings."— Author sum- 


1EN3IK. Koronakos, Chris. (U. Nebraska) In- 
ferential learning in rats: The problem-solving 
assembly of behavior segments. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1959, 52, 231—235. 40 pied rats were run 
in an enclosed maze consisting of 3 goal boxes and 
a starting box, each box different in color, shape, 
flooring, and construction, connected by 3 enclosed 
pathways. ..- each rat was given a series of re- 
inforced trials over each segment. Two habits led 
to subgoals, while the third habit led to the major 
goal. The criterion of inferential behavior was de- 
fined as а significant proportion of rats choosing the 
path leading to the major goal on the first test trial." 
The results failed to support the hypothesis that rats 
could combine 2 habits in sequence to reach a major 
goal "Learning to solve problems inferentially was 
assumed to be the result of the combined effects of 
trial-and-error practice and inferential learning as 
mediated by r,s. In the present study the learning 
that was observed to occur was interpreted as simple 
кыш оо; ee yan no evidence that learning 

u when theoreticall in- 
volved."—E. Y. Beeman. Te eee in 
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1EN71D. Davis, Roger T. (U. South Dakota) 
The learning of detours and barriers by monkeys. 
J. comp. psysiol. Psychol., 1958, 51, 471-477.—"In a 
series of three experiments, 74 rhesus monkeys were 
trained to remove either Life Savers or punched 
paper poker chips from bent-wire detour problems. 
It was found that monkeys are able to make rudimen- 
tary perceptions of the detour, but their perceptions 
of the quality of the reward are more immediate. 
It was also apparent that monkeys learn to solve 
detours for rewards which are poker chips and that 
Ss so trained perform at a much higher level than 
Ss shifted from rewards which are Life Savers to 
rewards which are poker chips."—E. Y. Beeman. 


$остАт, BEHAVIOR 


1EO01A. Allen, M. Delia. (Marischal Coll., 
Aberdeen) The honeybee queen and her attend- 
ants. Anim. Behav., 1960, 8, 201—208.— Behavior of 
196 marked attendants in the weeks preceding swarm- 
ing varied between strong avoidance of the queen 
shortly after contact and visits lasting up to 41 
minutes. Length of visit and behavior during the 
visit were unrelated to the attendant's age. Reasons 
for the varied behavior of individual bees on suc- 
ceeding visits were unclear—W. J. Coppock. 


1EO15D. Dilger, William С. (Cornell U.) 
Agonistic and social behavior of captive redpolls. 
Wilson Bull., 1960, 72, 115-132—8 out of 31 captive 
redpolls, 4 males and 4 females, were studied in- 
tensively in a cage. Agonistic (attack-escape) be- 
havior took the form of display, with physical .con- 
tact rare: submissive display (fluffed plumage, inac- 
tive), defensive threat (fluffed plumage, retracted 
neck, gaping), head forward threat (sleeked plum- 
age, with or without chin-lifting, gaping, or wing 
raised). “The hierarchy was a linear one running 
from the most dominant male, through the males to 
the most dominant female, and thence to the least 
dominant female.” During the reproductice season, 
Теше became dominant over males.—N. M. Gins- 

urg. 


1E034J. Jacobs, Harry L., & Smith, F. Loren. 
(Bucknell U.) The classification of social stimuli: 
“Social” and non-social distraction in the albino 
rat. Anim. Behav., 1960, 8, 134-140.—After а simul- 
taneous horizontal vs. vertical stripe discrimination 
had been learned in a linear maze, both stimulus 
doors were unlocked and 1 of 3 distracting stimuli 
was introduced near the previously incorrect door- 
way. Errors increased some from stimulus of a 
stationary white cardboard rat, more from a small 
toy dog moving through the incorrect doorway, and 
most from a live rat moving through the incorrect 
doorway. Results are interpreted in terms of the 
increasing complexity of the distracting stimulus.— 
W. J. Coppock. 


1Е064А. Angermeier, Wilhelm Е. (Austin 
Coll.) Some basic aspects of social reinforce- 
ments in albino rats. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1960, 53, 364-367—Male rats were tested in a bar 
pressing situation in which the reward was 10 sec. of 
either visual, partial physical, or full physical con- 
tact with another rat. Among rats reared together 
all Ss learned the response; among rats reared sepa- 
rately learning increased with degree of contact per- 
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mitted. The sex of the display animal had apparently 
no influence upon behavior. The importance of the 
tactile receptors in a social situation is emphasized. 
—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 

1EO92M. Marks, H. L., Siegel, P. B., & Kramer, 
C. Y. (Virginia Polytechnic Inst.) Effect of comb 
and wattle removal on the social organization of 
mixed flocks of chickens. Anim. Behav., 1960, 8, 
192-196.—Hens dubbed at 20 weeks and nondubbed 
controls were observed under various conditions of 
flock size and housing. A new statistical technique, 
asymptotic confidence intervals for the probabilities 
of a multinomial distribution, showed that dubbing 
significantly effected dominance-subordinance rela- 
tionships, the dubbed birds ranking in the lower posi- 
tions.—IW. J. Coppock. 


(Also see Abstracts 1DC38K, 1EF32C, 1HMO08T, 
1HM71K) 


ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR 


1ЕРО8Е. Ellen, Paul, & Feldman, Robert S. 
(VA Hosp., Northampton, Mass.) Generalization 
of fixated behavior in the rat. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol, 1958, 51, 508-512.—30 rats developed ab- 
normal fixation when required to learn a new re- 
sponse after being trained in an insoluble problem 
situation on a Lashley jumping apparatus. They 
were then required to walk via runways to the win- 
dows. These trials were alternated with jumping 
trials. The rats either learned to walk correctly and 
transferred this to the jumping response, learned to 
walk correctly but remained fixated on the jumping 
trials, or fixated both responses.—E. Y. Beeman. 


1EP57S. Svorad, D. & Novakova, | V. (Inst. 
Physiology, Prague, Czechoslovakia)  Vliianie éks- 
perimental’no vyzvannoi bessonnitsy na nevro- 
ticheskoe sostoianie u krys. [The influence of ex- 
perimentally induced insomnia on the neurotic state 
in rats.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1960, 46, 57-63.—Uti- 
lizing 10 white rats as Ss it was shown that the tem- 
porary neurotic state, which can be induced in the 
course of one experimental session, does not sig- 
nificantly worsen under the influence of insomnia, 
brought on by excitatory administration of psikhoton 
(Soviet preparation corresponding to the American- 
British preparation, amphetamine). There is, thus, 
no question of development thereby of a prolonged 
disturbance of higher nervous activity” which would 
have been “termed by Pavlov as experimental neuro- 
sis.’—I. D. London. 

1EP83L. Lobashev, M. E. Savvateev, V. B, 
Kasimov, R. IU., & Ponomarenk, V. V. (Pavlov 
Inst. Physiology, Leningrad, USSR) Issledovanie 
nekotorykh storon zhivotnogo gipnoza. [Study 
of several aspects of animal hypnosis.] Fiziol. Zh. 
SSSR, 1960, 46, 1083-1089.—Duration of animal 
hypnosis, which is viewed as a form of protective 
inhibition, was studied in chickens. Data on the 
problem are presented and discussed with respect 
to (a) the functional state of the brain in its rela- 
tion to animal hypnosis and (b) individual and in- 
herited variability of the hypnotic reaction—I. D. 


London. 
(Also see Abstracts 1DJ73V, 1DJ83B) 
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DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


1ЕА075. Scott, Gladys M. The contributions 
of physical activity to psychological development. 
Res. Quart. Ass. Hlth. Phys. Educ. Recr., 1960, 31 
307-320.—A review of the literature. (67 теё) 
C. T. Morgan. 


1FA21M. McCandless, Boyd R. (State 
Children and adolescents: Ponce and Weed 
ment. New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1961. 
ix, 521 р., $6.50. — Тһе book is organized around the 
topics of Culture and Human Organism”; “Methods 
and Problems in the Study of Child-Rearing Prob- 
lems” ; “Child-Rearing Practices"; “Learning and 
Motivation"; "Special Factors in Human Learning" ; 
The Self-Concept"; "Intelligence Measurement and 
Educational Practices" ; "Sources of Variation in 
Measured Intelligence"; "Physical Growth and 
Motor Development" ; “Socialization, Sex-Typing, 
аана "Authoritarianism and Preju- 
ds i, ‘The Development of Authoritarian Person- 
al ities B Child Development and Childhood Educa- 
tion ; and "The Middle-Class Teacher and the 
OMM d Child."—E. Y. Beeman. 
FA34A. Anderson, A. W. (U. 
tralia) The relationship of PEN to M ME 
Scores. J. educ. Psychol., 1960, 51, 334-336.—A Ed 
port of the relationships between age and reading 
20 s S0 rd bre DURS Fins! ages ranging from 
s and o; males of ages rangin 
Meu. ҮП Мп аа аан jen 
t ults appear to increase i 

knowledge with age and decrease in Peine skills ot 
speed and comprehension’, E. Hall. 


1FA46P. Pikunas, Justin, & Albrech: 
penuh of human development. Nene 

cGraw-Hill, 1961. xii, 346 p. $6.50.—An ele- 
may text which covers the complete range of 
human development from the prenatal period to 
Senescent self-concept, needs and problems.” 23 
pages of the text are concerned with the “introduc- 
ton n panoan рор of human develop- 
ment, es with "early infancy," 9 i 
ees developments.” Other PORA e Rs 
ar treatment. Questions for review, references, and 


selected films are gi 
pes Me given at the end of each chapter.— 


( S 
Also see Ab tracts 1ВС535, 1CCo6H CD00. 
› 1CD00A, 


INFANCY 


1FB07K. Kessen, William: Willi: 

& Williams, Joanna P. (Yale U.) SAEN 
test of response measures in the study of the h 
man newborn. Child Develpm., 1961, 32 7-24 E: 
Highly reliable observations were made ‘of the move- 
ment, crying, mouthing, and hand-mouth contactin; 
responses of 50 newborn infants with a median a; 3 
of 8% hours. „The measures of movement and hand: 
mouth contacting were, of the 4 measures, the most 
sensitive to individual variation as observed over a 
period of 5 days Only the movement measure 
showed systematic change over the 5 days suggest- 
ing that mouthing and hand-mouth contact may not 
be phenomena secondary to feeding.—IV. J. Meyer. 
р 1F В10К. Knobloch, Hilda, & Pasamanick, Ben- 
jamin. (Clinic Child Development, Columbus, O.) 
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An evaluation of the consistency and predicti 
value of the 40 week Gesell Development 
Schedule. Psychiat. res. Rep., 1960, No. 13, 10-31. 
—A detailed item analysis of individual behavior 
patterns on the Gesell examination, ages 36-52 weeks, 
No racial differences were found. The high relia- 
bility and validity of the examination "enables the 
physician to discriminate normal from abnormal neu- 
rological, intellectual, perceptual, integrative, and 
emotional behavior patterns."—R. Kaelbling. ә 


lFBSID. Dixon, J. С. (U. Florida) Develop- 
ment of self recognition, J. genet. 28е 1937 
91, 251-256.—' This report traces the developmental 
sequence leading to mirror recognition and describes 
the common reactions in infants given controlled 
mirror experience.” At first there is little interest, 
the image is reacted to as to another infant, By 6 
or 7 mo. there appears to be an attempt to relate the 
image to himself. At about 1 yr. behavior suggests 

true self recognition."—E, Y. Beeman. 

lFB63R. Ross, Sherman; Fisher, Alan E., & 
King, David. (R. B. Jackson Memorial Lab., Bar 
Harbor, Me.) Sucking behavior: A review of 
the literature. J. genet. Psychol., 1957, 91, 63-81.— 
A review of sucking behavior and its relationships 
to later behavior, including the mechanics of the 
response, the significance of the experience, and the 
problem of artificial feeding. (57 ref.)—E. Y. Bee- 
man. 

1FB64B, Brody, Sylvia. Self-rocking in i 
J. Amer. RUM ASS., 1960; Eran 
types of self-rocking are distinguished. The norma- 
tive type is due to spontaneous exuberance and is a 
response to stimuli. The 2nd and 3rd types (repeti- 
tious and agitated) have pathological significance and 
manifest, in contrast to the Ist, a stereotyped, de- 
tached, autistic quality. 2 cases of the 2nd and 3rd 
types reveal unusual reliance on the mother with 
anxiety and Spitz-type depression when she is absent. 
The rocking is a means of re-creating the love rela- 
tionship autoplastically. Mothers in both cases were 
Donresponsive, and the contact-hungry child, in rock- 
ing, seems to avoid the painful immobility of pas- 
sively waiting for her, which in the 2 cases discussed 


i pow by a disturbance of object relationship.— 


1FB68R. Rheingold, Harriet L., Gewirtz, Jacob 


L., & Ross, Helen W. i 
Health) Social pr cud E 
v infant. 


” 2 experiments were 

in each. During the 
with an expressionless 
alizations was tallied. 

. - E reinforced vocaliza- 
g, clucking, and touch- 

ie last two days... E 
ions.” There was no 
conditioning raised the 
extinction lowered it. 
‘Social vocalizing of in- 
their social responsiveness 
responses adults make to 


1FB88J. James, M. Prema: 
5 б tur e 
ment: Some Observations on санне ane 
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first three months of life. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 
1960, 41, 288-294.—A 7-year study of an experimen- 
tal infant that had been inadequately fed during the 
first 3 months of life. The child became unusually 
active and seemed precocious during infancy. Later, 
the child exhibited traits ascribed to the early re- 
stricted feeding.—G. Elias. 


1FB89G. Govallo, V. I. (Inst. Normal & Patho- 
logical Physiology, Acad. Medical Sciences, USSR) 
Kharakter dvigatel-noi aktivnosti vo vremia sna 
i bodrstvovaniia u detei pervogo goda zhizni s 
razlichnymi tipologicheskikh osobennostiami nerv- 
noi sistemi. [Character of motor activity during 
sleep and wakefulness in children with different types 
of nervous system during the first year of life.] 
Dokl. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1961, 136, 989-992.—On 
the basis of acquisition, extinction, and other CR 
measures, 21 children were classified as having strong 
balanced, strong excitable, or weak nervous systems 
following Pavlovian typology. The testing was done 
both at age 6-9 months and 11-12 months. The 
“weak” nervous-system group slept most calmly and 
the “strong excitable” group the least calmly. Meas- 
ures of activity during daytime sleep were too un- 
reliable to permit conclusions. Waking activity was 
uniformly high for all groups and made differentia- 
tion impossible—H. Pick. 


1FB95K. Kessen, William; Hendry, Louise S., 
& Leutzendorff, Anne-Marie. (Yale U.) Meas- 
urement of movement in the human newborn: A 
new technique. Child Develpm., 1961, 32, 95-105.— 
A method of observing newborn movement and a 
technical procedure for the analysis of motion picture 
records have been described. The application of the 
technique has produced interesting and suggestive 
findings about individual variation in movement, 
about day-to-day changes in movement, and about 
laterality. These findings support the use of the 
method in the further exploration of the behavior in 
newborns, particularly in the study of response to 
systematic changes in the external environment of 
the child—W. J. Meyer. 


CHILDHOOD 


1FC01K. King, W. Н. (Inst Education, U. Lon- 
don) The development of scientific concepts in 
children. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1961, 31, 1-20.— 
To investigate the development of scientific concepts 
in children, the responses of over 1200 children to 
70 questions involving scientific concepts were ana- 
lyzed. Results were tabulated in terms of percentage 
for boys and girls with increasing CA, and the 
types of questions considered in terms of the age 
trends.” Of the 70 questions, 24 showed definite in- 
creases with age, but 13 showed no relation with age. 
The latter seems to be dependent upon formal teach- 
ing —W. Coleman. 


1FC03M. Markosian, A. A. (Ed. Anatomo- 
fiziologicheskie osobennosti detei i podrostkov. 
[Anatomo-physiological features of children and 
adolescents.] 7zv. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1958, 
No. 97, 3-507.—Members of the Institute of Physi- 
cal Education and School Hygiene present articles 
on developmental morphology and physiology, includ- 
ing one on higher nervous activity in children.—I. D. 
London. 


1FCO6L. Liamina, б. M. (Inst. Pediatrics, Acad. 
Medical Science USSR, Moscow) — Razvitie poni- 
maniia rechi u deteí vtorogo goda zhizni. [De- 
velopment of the comprehension of speech by children 
during their second year, of life.] Vop. Psikhol., 
1960, No. 3, 106-121.—32 children were studied from 
the age of 14-30 months, The basic method of in- 
vestigation was to give a child a verbal command to 
point at a particular object or to give the E a par- 
ticular object. The settings varied from one in 
which there was only a single object present to some 
in which a particular object had to be discriminated 
from a collection of objects of varying degrees of 
similarity to the original. Over all tasks there was 
general improvement with age. Particular results 
indicate that associations between object and word 
in the simplest setting are quickly formed. However, 
in the more complex settings mistakes are common 
and attributed partially to faulty orientation. Mis- 
takes in ability to generalize a response under changes 
of color, size, and other “nonessential” qualities are 
also attributed to faulty orientation. Drawings of 
objects evoke more errors than the objects them- 
selves. Attention is called to the problem for the 
children of the auditory discrimination in similar 
sounding words.—H. Pick. 
1FCO9S. Singh, S. D., Singh, K., & Singh, Ms 
(B. R. Coll, Agra) Development of caste con- 
sciousness in Indian children from 4 to 10. Agra 
U. J. Res. (Lett.), 1960, 8, 109-125.—" Questionnaire 
was used in order to investigate the earlier stages of 
caste consciousness in a randomly chosen sample of 
672 children of 4-10 years of age. They were boys 
and girls from various castes and from rural and 
urban areas. The results show earlier and faster 
development of caste consciousness in boys, in rural 
children and in upper castes' children as compared 
to girls, urban children and lower castes children 
respectively. It is also suggested that any measure 
to prevent the growth of caste feeling in children 
should be taken at about the age of 6 years—Au- 
thor abstract. 
1FC11R. Rosenblith, Judy F. (Brown U.) Imi- 
tative color choices in kindergarten children. 
Child Develpm., 1961, 32, 21 1-223.—A sample of 80 
kindergarten children was employed in a study de- 
signed to test the effects of such variables as the sex 
of the leader, sex of leader in relation to that of the 
child, and the way the leader interacts with the child 
on the copying and matched-dependent imitative be- 
havior of the Ss. There was a tendency for the 3 
variables to effect the 2 types of imitative behavior 
differently. Results are discussed in terms of learn- 
ing theory and identification theory—W. J. Meyer. 
ІЕСІЗЕ. Ferguson, Eva D. (U. Pittsburgh) 
The effect of sibling competition and alliance on 
level of aspiration, expectation, and performance. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1958, 56, 213-222—"The 
present study set out to test hypotheses derived from 
the Adlerian theory of sibling relations. . . . Allies 
and Competitors were found to differ significantly in 
their goal-setting when the sib's performance was 
compared to S's own performance."—C. T. Morgan. 
1FC13N. Nash, Harvey. (Northwestern U. Medi- 
cal School) Assignment of gender to body re- 
gions. J. genet. Psychol, 1958, 92, 113-115.—7th 
and 9th grade boys were given a list of body regions 
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direct empirical attack to one involving a "second tactile although the previous manipulation had made 


order abstraction."—H. Pick. i 
IFD89R. Reese, Hayne W. (0. Buffalo) Level i UA DM ak p that both methods of a teacher’s arithmetic progress test devised at one of coins. Coins were delivered on various schedules 
obstinate ЕЕН mae Salted associate m. BEY BONS 8 isadvantages. the schools. A group test of number concepts was when the children operated another key. Perform- 
ing. Child Develpm., 1961, 32, 89-93-90 4th and à devised, and gave a correlation of .68 with the in- ances could be sustained on the coin key for 90- 
5th grade children oves 5 dian AREE сао (Also see Abstracts 1EN28E, 1KB18L) dividual test. However, “because of the similarity minute experimental sessions to demonstrate the nor- 
designed to test the predictions that higher ace of of items, one may suspect that the correlation is due mal effect of two schedules of reinforcement, to 
Ыр шак Ка ОБТ Deor Abilities to previous familiarity with the materials of the in- develop the coin as a generalized reinforcer, and to 
performance on dividual tests." —R. S. Davidon. control the children's performances by the presence 


a motor paired-associate transfer task and that higher 1FE13D, Danziger, K. (U. Natal, South Africa) 
fees of stimulus pretraining produce greater dif- The child’s understanding of kinship terms: A 
‚с Pu an Ur ысы condi- study xs the development of relational concepts. 
performance set control condition. Thi + genet. Psychol., 213, 232.—A i 
former prediction was supported by the data but hie children from 5 to 8 years of age ‘were a ee 
сера oe Lou conditioni were sta- tions СЫЫР torma and questions relating to the 
significant—W. J. Meyer. use 0! e terms. “The findings indicate a cl 
1FD9OR. Rieber, Morton. (State U. Iowa) The separation between two aerial levels which sho 
effect of CS presence during delay of reward on a correlation with age.” At first the terms are used 
the speed of an instrumental response. J. exp. attributively, not implying a relationship, “at the 
Psychol., 1961, 61, 290-2943 groups of kindergar- second level, they are used relationally." There were 
ten children were required to press a lever to the also 2 levels within the relational usuage: at first the 
onset of a CS, 2 measures of response strength were relationship was concrete and isolated, and at the 
recorded; starting speed and movement speed. It later level it was "linked up with others to form a 
was concluded that the major effect of delay of re- System and its definition derives from its position in 
ward in the present situation was to facilitate the tis system.” The findings are discussed with partic- 
association of competing responses with the CS.— ular reference to Piaget's theory.—E. Y. Beeman. 


1FE81M. Milgram, Norman, Goodglass, Harold. 'or absence of stimuli correlated with reinforcement 
(Nebraska Psychiatric Inst) Role style versus or попгеіпѓіогсетепі”—/. G. Laties. 
cognitive maturation in word associations of 1FF19K. Koppitz, Elizabeth —— Munsterberg. 
adults and children. J. Pers. 1961, 29, 81-93.— (Children's Mental Health Center, Columbus, O.) 
* ..it was proposed that the development of chil- Relationships between some background factors 
dren's ability to distinguish the adult's preference for and children's interpersonal attitude. J. genet. 
abstract relationships need not coincide with their Psychol., 1957, 91, 119-129.—75 pre-adolescent, insti- 
spontaneous adoption of the adults abstract style. tutionalized, delinquent boys were given the Rogers 
Support for this hypothesis came in the finding that Test of Personality Adjustment, “а set of 10 Incom- 
12-year-old children could shift in both directions plete Stories designed by the investigator," and 5 
from their spontaneous rate of abstract responses; TAT cards. Additional data were taken from the 
towards more abstract choices under adult-role in- case records. Parental personalities and attitudes 
structions and towards fewer abstract choices under seem to have great effects on the children's self- 
instructions to do as a very young child might do."— evaluation and attitudes. The attitudes formed early 
G. T. Lodge. in childhood tend to endure but can be modified by 


1ЕЕ91р. Dodwell, P. C. (Queen's U., Canada) later experiences. "Attitudes held toward significant 
Children's understanding of number and related adults in early childhood may be later transferred to 


ог ee Ф 


J. Arbit. 1FE25K. Kagan, Jerom i i ; 
F : ‚ e, & Lemkin, Judith. rE CRAI T Psychol ОВИ ИОТЕ 20р | pects. Bc Y. Beeman: 
porci to wur OM A, Esterson, J, & Шз Research e Yellow Springs, O.) Form, The inber concepts of SS enroll children were 1FF23I. Iakobson, P. M. (Academy Pedogogical è 
developmental chan es Connecticut) A study of Child. BY e EM ren's conceptual behavior. studied by administering 5 tasks, similar to Piaget's, Sciences, RSFSR, Moscow, USSR) Eksperimental’- 
Ceptüal aepactativs ed conceptual and per- His dd WIL , 92, 25-28.—A. sample of 35 to 250 children in kindergarten and Grades I and П. пое izuchenie nravstvennjkh chuvstv i nravstven- 
1958, 92, 95.102. 20 coll Еи J. genet. Psychol., See ik eh median age 5-8, were asked to Older children gave relatively more “concrete opera- пої otsenki u shkolnikov. [Experimental studies 
4th grade children college students and 32 3rd and ү. dii a standard, paper cutouts of geometrical tional" responses and the younger ones were more of moral feelings and judgment of school children.] 
олу Ееее меге реше with colored slides TOUS i EAE in color, shape, and size. Both sex likely to give "global" judgments, but a child's type Vop. Psikhol, 1960, No. 4, 23-34.—The emotional 
HOST Ae en in random order with instruc- E P Ms erzed form as a basis of similarity with of response varied from one test situation to another reactions of 4th, 6th, and 7th grade children to situa- 
be classified on Еа PS sible. The items could fer Е ane ше КЫ in that order. No age dif- and there was little evidence of a consistent progres- tions involving moral conflicts was studied. The 
or 5 categories t dono Cl categories of meaning, 159 likel Sinis ound for boys, but older girls were sion through Piaget’s stages.—R. S. Davidon. investigation involved 3 methods: questionnaire, role 
sed fenes of 2x fled i ustering was indicated by for 1 UE an younger girls to use color as a basis (Also see Abstracts 1HB44W, 1HC05K, 1HC68P. playing, and reaction to illustrations depicting vari- 
CURSOS of ecalled items belonging in the same e ас ing. Older boys were more likely to use 1HD61K, 1HO35P. 1JE37C* 1KJ47P) ' ous types of social situations. Verbal responses, 
kou Sth ti ETE ing or color. Total clustering and 001 than older girls—W. J. Meyer. 7 ^ Р changes of facial expression, motor activity, and 
as е ФУ de items recalled increased with age, 1FE25S. Sandler, Anne Marie, & Sandler, Personality latent times served as indices of emotional reaction. 
BASTA ACIE authors.—E. Y. Beeman. Joseph. (London, England) Piaget's approach to i c bell, J. D., & Yarrow, Marian Е There seemed to be a curvilinear relationship be- 
s 180957. Zinchenko, V. P., & Ruzskaya, А. С. problems of intellectual development. Cerebral Lu Re. Ene d Health) а Perceptual and tween age and several of the indices possibly explain- 
улуна ny analiz osyazania i zrenia: Soob- palsy Bull., 1961, 3, 25-28.—Using 2 Terman-Merrill / Re fone, 1 ash n i 0 or social effectiveness. 50- able by underdeveloped reactions in the younger chil- 
G g enie III. Zritel'no-gapticheski perenos v dosh- Revised Binet items—copying a square and number Es аута OG TNAM 1:20 At the beginning ЕЧ dren. and better control of reaction in the older 
os Ып толган. nn comparative analysis of concepts—the author contrasts Piaget’s develop- Е camp sessions preadolescents were BS children.—H. Pick. 
ст ои uu m III. Visual-tac- ment concern with the behavior involved with the served with respect to their perceptions of their peers, 1FF26R. Reed, б. F. (U. Manchester), Audio- a 
B o eu dI Mu оа me of me Te ord wifi tua, and Шаг reputation for metre reqponse ae a he 
2 US e ed EE ERIS children ane СООО. soci i . "Contrary to expectation, there persona ity. Percept. mot. skits, ‚ 12, ES Ж A 
ае eem а ие 12 figures 1FE28H. Harris, Dale B. (Pennsylvania State EE die бш who fer in social Following a routine binaural pure-tone audiometric 3 
Иена ра Ver ER ү en by means of U.) А note on some ability correlates of the д effect also differed in the content of their views of test 2 groups of children, 1 psychiatrically diagnosed 
children. “The formation Ye Th cult even for older Raven Progressive Matrices (1947) in the kinder- others; yet they did differ significantly in the inter- as “hysteric,” the other as “anxious,” were given a 
fee ейте пе орпа ro Srinal tactile trans- garten. J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 50, 228-229.—The pretive quality of their perceptual reports.” Accept- 20-min. session limited to high frequency tones. 
fronting the visual qu z Hs MUR of con- intercorrelations of scores on the Raven Progressive ance by peers was associated with greater freedom of Changesin threshold exceeding 10 db. between testing 
A. Сир. 8 e tactile figure."— ше (1947), the SRA Primary Mental Abilities action. Peer perceptions for reputations were more Sessions occurred in the threshold—W. B. Essman. 
1FD99Z. Zinchenko, V. P., & Ruzsk est, and the Goodenough Draw-A-Man Test are stable than for behavior. ^... the data suggested 1FF29S. Smith, Donald C. & Wing, Lucy. 
Sravnitelny analiz osyazania i uzskaya, A. G. que These are based on the individual testing the hypothesis (which needs further research) that (Ohio State U.) Developmental changes in pref- 
shchenie IV. Razvitie 7 t її zrenia: Soob- 0 98 kindergarten children selected to represent the initial evaluations by peers are more apt to shape erence for goals difficult to attain. Child Develpm., 
gaptiko-aritel’n: bear ан G 29, orientirovki i urban population of the United States.—M. Cynamon. subsequent action than will initial action shape sub- 1961, 32, 29-36.—The variables of age, sex of E, and 
[A са amid sis od t pem oľnom vozraste. lFE29D. Dodwell P. C. (Queen's U., Canada) sequent peer appraisals."—H. P. Shelley. type of barrier-to-goal were examined using groups 
munication IV. Develo m. UR and vision: Com- Children's understanding of number ‘concepts: IFFI2F. Ferster, C. B, & DeMyer, M. K. of 20 boys from Grades 2, 4, 6, and 8. The Ss were 
НЧ КНЫН асе уа m Vom E eu Characteristics of an individual and of a group ш Ù. Medical Center) The development of carefully minu on the Ps cf 10 ge pe 
age. est. Canad. J. Psychol. des erform: i istic children in an automat- nomic status. Ап increase of choic 
| Ооз Sb -For пи К E E EN J. chronic Dis., difficult goal was found from Grade 2 to 4 and then 


Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1960, No. 3, 99- author’s indivi : i 

2 . А , SD ndividual test of nu ically controlled. environment, 

owe Gn f 3-7 es were allowed to get reliabilities with 1-week and ое ган 19617 13, 312-345.—"Performances of two autistic а decrease from thereon, Sex of E wi quem ot 

aca ted 1 irregu ar geometrical figures by were .87 (N = 60) and 78 (N — 50), using kinder- children were recorded in an experimental environ- performance. The nature of the task and the type o! 
ipulating them with their hands. Then they garten and Grade I children. The test did. t cor- mee m e xad Pr pais шей dt 

were asked to recognize them visually and by means relate significantly with teachers’ шшен term on поа for dic goals cao simple ger 


A ty and candy, a trained pigeon, a phonograph, a color d 2 
of touch. The visual recognition was better than the tests, but did give a correlation of .59 (N = 34) with kaleidoscope, and a pinball machine. These devices preferences for pu pu оиын oe 
86 " ; à 


were operated either by keys mounted on them or by ized traits whic! 
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1FF37L. Lovaas, O. Ivar. (U. Washington) 
Effect of exposure to symbolic aggression on 
aggressive behavior. Child Develpm., 1961, 32, 37- 
44.—3 experiments were performed on the effect of 
exposure to symbolic aggression by means of motion 
pictures on the play behavior of children. А bar 
pressing response which produced aggressive doll 


action was observed immediately after the children* 


had been exposed to either an aggressive or a non- 
aggressive film. The study gave evidence for an 
increase in responding for the aggressive doll action 
after exposure to the aggressive film when such 
responding is properly observed. The data are 
analogous to findings concerning behavior for re- 
inforcers based on the primary appetitive drives. 
The effects of this visual exposure to symbolic ag- 
gression can be conceptualized either in terms of an 
increase in incentive motivation (K) or in terms of 
providing discriminative stimuli marking the occa- 
sion when aggressive behavior will be reinforced or 
at least not punished.—JV. J. Meyer. 


1FF39A. Avakian, Sonia Astrid. (Catholic Char. 
ities,, Bronx, N. Y.) _ An investigation of trait 
relationships among six-year-old children. Genet. 
psychol. Monogr., 1961, 63, 339-394.— The test bat- 
tery consisted of 24 subtests selected and adapted 
from the Metropolitan Readiness Tests, the Pintner- 
Cunningham Primary Test, and the Chicago Tests 
of Primary Mental Abilities for ages 5-7. 3 factors 
were identified: I, verbal comprehension (УС); II 
a quantitative factor (Q); and III, a spatial-per- 
ceptual factor (SP). The correlations between the 
rotated reference vectors were: —.62, axes I and II: 
—40, axes I and III; and —42, axes П and III. 
VC and О factors correlated .69; SP and VC, 40; 
and Q and SP,.55. These are quite high and suggest 
the existence of a possible 2nd-order general factor, 
which may be larger for girls than for boys, as the 


separate correlations for the 2 iffer —E 
ше sexes differ—E, Y. 


1FF49B, Burchinal, Lee; Gardner, Bruc 

Hawkes, Glenn R. (Iowa State Coll.) Children's 
personality adjustment and the socio-economic 
status of their families. J. genet. Psychol., 1958 
92, 149-159.—'"The Rogers test of personality de- 
velopment was administered to a sample of 256 chil- 
dren drawn from rural and small town fifth grade 
Schools. . . . Occupation of the father and the educa- 
tional level of both the father and the mother [were 
used] as indices of family socio-economic status. In 
general, the analysis . . . tended to support the hy- 
pothesis that higher status children showed fewer 
indications of maladjustment. While most of the F 
ratios calculated . . . were not significant, the con- 
sistent nature of the ranking of the means gave 
confidence in this summarization. An unexpected 
finding . . . was that children whose fathers had the 
highest level of educational achievement, post grad- 
uate study, showed greater indications of personality 
maladjustment than many of the children who came 
Írom homes where the fathers were not as well 
educated." (36 ref.) —E. Y. Beeman. 


NIER: 52B. Beker, Jerome. (Columbia U.) The 
influence of school camping on the self-concepts 
and social relationships of sixth grade school chil- 
dren. J. educ. Psychol, 1960, 51, 352-356.—13 
classes of 6th graders participating in a 5-day school 
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camping program were compared to 4 nonparticipat- 
ing classes as а control The results show that 
School camping can have a marked positive impact 
on children's concept immediately after the experi- 
ence and from 10 days to 3 months later. The social 
relationships show change but not statistically sig- 
nificant ones. The results did not appear related to 
the. stor climates” of the encampments.—JJ. E. 
ай. 


lFF54S. Simson, Eduard. Vergleich уоп САТ 
und einer inhaltsanalogen Mensch-Bilderserie. 
ГОША ОАО the САТ a human pictorial 
series with similar content. jagnostica, 1959, 
54—66.—Children's responses to САТ Cards 1, 2, 3 
4, 5, 6, 9, and 10 are compared with a corresponding 
series comprised of human figures. Bellak’s hypoth- 
esis that “children more readily identify themselves 
with animals than with humans” does not hold for 
differences in initial reaction-time, total reaction 
time, number of words used, or for mean number of 
words per second. Children respond more freely and 
give richer thematic data to the human pictorial 
series. The latter is particularly adept for reflection 
of themes relevant to “the ups and downs” of affec- 
tive life, punishment, and relationship to authority. 
Tables of responses to the individual cards are pre- 
sented along with a miniature set of the adapted 
CAT. 2 groups of 14 randomly selected 2nd-grade- 
children served as Ss.—F. P. Hardesty. А 


IFFSSB. Boulanger-Balleyguier, Geneviève. 
Comparaison des résultats donnés au CAT et au 
Rorschach par de jeunes enfants. [Comparison of 
the results given to the CAT and the Rorschach by 
young children.] Psychol. Franc., 1961, 6, 55-63.— 
pedet А бесе їп the results of the 2 

re statistically studied usi 5 chi 
aged 3-8 years.—C. jx Adkins, Ко 


ІЕЕ55С. Cattell, R. В., & Peterson, D. К. (0. 
Illinois) Personality structure in four and five 
year olds in terms of objective tests. J. clin. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 15, 355-369.—81 objective test response 
measures were factor analyzed on 80, 4- or 5-year- 
olds. 20 statistically significant factors were revealed 
in simple structure. The response measures chosen 
were those known to be present for older Ss. It 
was tentatively concluded that there are systematic 
changes in the factor pattern emphasis between 
аб age, Les ae although the number 

ure of the fac i i 
constant.—F. N. Tm үшын аш 


1ЕЕ735. Smith, Paul M., Jr. (North Carolina 
Coll.) Personal 'and social ХЕ AMA "of Negro 
children in rural and urban areas of the south. 
Firal эга, 1), 26, 73-77.—150 children showed 
-urban di i i 
Personally H. K. Moana, 06 Солна Test of 


1FF95R. Ritvo, S., & Solnit, A. The relation- 
ship of early ego identifications z Nero for- 
mation. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1960, 41, 295-300.— 
A longitudinal study of 3 children showing how their 
early experiences and the resulting identifications 
influenced the capacity of each child to internalize the 


prohibitions of its parents in 1 2 
Ld e ater superego develop 


(Also see Abstracts 1HC29H, 1HC77R, 1HE38Z) 
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Parent-Child Relations 


1FG03B. Burchinal Lee G. (Iowa State Coll.) 
Mothers' and fathers' differences in parental ac- 
ceptance of children for controlled comparisons 
based on parental and family characteristics. J. 
genet. Psychol, 1958, 92, 103-110.—Mothers’ and 
fathers’ scores on the Porter Parental Acceptance 
Scale were compared over characteristics of age of 
parents, level of education, occupation of father, place 
of residence, sex, and number of children in family. 
12 out of 20 mean differences tested were significant. 
In all cases the mean for the mothers exceeded that 
for the fathers. Mothers who had more than 12 
years of education or whose husbands were business 
or professional men had significantly higher means 
than other mothers. Fathers’ means showed little 
variation in relation to educational and occupational 
classifications.—E. Y. Beeman. 


1ЕС07В. Becker, Wesley C. (U. Illinois) The 
relationship of factors in parental ratings of self 
and each other to the behavior of kindergarten 
children as rated by mothers, fathers, and teach- 
ers. J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 507-527.—Ss were 
from PTA kindergartens. Parent and teacher scores 
on similar factors did not correlate. Parental ratings 
with the child were significant and indicated the im- 
portance of parental-role behavior rather than general 
personality in relationships between parent and child 
behavior. Father ratings correlated highly in rela- 
tionship to the child. Hostility and social withdrawal 
found in the father were associated with child per- 
sonality adjustment. (16 ref.)—4. A. Kramish. 


1FG26L. Lynn, David B. (U. Colorado) A 
note on sex differences in the development of 
masculine and feminine identification. Psychol. 
Rev., 1959, 66, 126-135.—Differing from the Freud- 
ian position, this paper takes the view that a girl’s 
early closeness to her mother gives her an initial 
advantage in forming sex identification. This is 
soon overcome, however, by the many cultural priv- 
ileges and the prestige offered males. Boys must 
shift from an initial identification with mother, but 
get cultural rewards for the new role. 4 hypotheses 
generated from this position tended to be supported 
by the research findings reviewed. (36 ref.)—E. Y. 
Beeman. 


1FG330. Oppé, Thomas. | (St. Mary’s Hosp., 
London, England) The emotional aspects of pre- 
maturity. Cerebral palsy Bull., 1960, 2, 233-237.— 
"In considering these psychosocial factors in environ- 
ment against the instinctive mechanisms ог the socio- 
logical interrelationship of early neonatal life . . . it 
seems at least reasonable that we should ensure as 
far as possible that the earliest instinctive associa- 
tions (between mother and child) are promoted 
rather than weakened."—T. E. Newland. 


1FG40J. Jarecki, Henry G. (Westport Conn.) 
Maternal attitudes toward child rearing : А cross- 
cultural pilot study. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 4, 
340-356.—40 mothers each of the United States and 
Switzerland (native-born, upper-lower and lower- 
middle class) were asked identical open-end and 
closed-end questions concerning their ideas about and 
actions in regard to stuttering, masturbation, lying, 
bed wetting, and weaning. The Swiss mothers are 
more tradition-bound, feel more guilty, answer less 
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often “I don’t know,” and view their children less 
as children and more as little grown-ups. The Swiss 
mothers present their ideas with firmer conviction 
than the American mothers. Heredity and child- 
rearing practices play a greater role in the causal 
explanations given by the Swiss mothers. Implica- 
tions for ego development are discussed. (28 ref.)— 
L. W. Brandt. 


1FG51P. Peterson, Donald R., Becker, Wesley 
C., Shoemaker, Donald J. Luria, Zella, & Hell- 
mer, Leo A. (U. Illinois) Child behavior prob- 
lems and parental attitudes. Child Develpm., 1961, 
32, 151-162.— The major focus of this study is on 
the attitudes of both the father and the mother as 
they may contribute to behavior problems. A sample 
of kindergarten children and a sample of children 
from a clinic served as Ss. Both parents were rated 
in terms of strictness, adjustment, warmth, responsi- 
bility, and aggression. Comparisons were made be- 
tween the parents of the 2 groups and clearly sup- 
ported the hypothesis that the attitudes of the father 
are every bit as important as those of the mother in 
their influence on the child's emotional stability.— 
W. J. Meyer. 


1FG61H. Harris, Dale B. (U. Minnesota) Par- 
ental judgment of responsibility in children, and 
children’s adjustment. J. genet. Psychol., 1958, 92, 
161-166.—Children were evaluated by their own 
parents on a 12 item scale. Those judged high in 
responsibility were compared with those judged low. 
Few significant differences appeared and these were 
unsystematic.—E. Y. Beeman. 


1FG67A. Abbe, Alice E. (New York U.) Ma- 
ternal attitudes toward children and their rela- 
tionship to the diagnostic category of the child. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1958, 92, 167-173.— The mothers 
of disturbed children showed more restrictive, lax, 
and overindulgent attitudes than mothers of normally 
adjusted children. Neither mothers of neurotic chil- 
dren nor of those classified as having primary be- 
havior disorders showed differences compared to 
mothers of other disturbed children.—E. Y. Beeman. 


1FG69B. Burchinal Lee G. (Iowa State Coll.) 
Parents’ attitudes and adjustment of children. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1958, 92, 69-79,—Estimates of par- 
ents' attitudes toward their children were obtained 
from the Porter Parental Acceptance Scale and the 
Shoben Parental Attitude Survey. The California 
Test of Personality, elementary series, 1953 revision, 
and the Rogers Test of Personality Adjustment were 
used to estimate personality adjustment character- 
istics of the children. 5 correlations out of 36 at- 
tained significance and the conclusion was that оп 
the basis of this study no measurable relationship 
existed between parental attitudes and children's ad- 
justment as measured by these techniques.—E. Y. 
Beeman. 

1FG70D. Davidson, Susannah. (Child Guidance 
Training Centre, London) School phobia as a 
manifestation of family disturbance: Its structure 
and treatment. J. child. Psychol. Psychiat., 1961, 1, 
270-287.—A study of 30 cases indicated a strongly 
ambivalent relationship with the mother in which the 
hostility took on a dangerous meaning: Psychother- 
apy was directed towards a more stable balance of 
feelings while concessions were obtained from the 
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school in adjusting demands to the child's capacity.— 
J. M. Reisman. 

1FG77T. Thoma, Elizabeth. (Rockville Center, 
N. Y.) Problem children in Indonesia. Vita 
hum., 1961, 4, 77-85.—A comparison was made of 
maternal attitudes towards children with emotional 
problems in 3 subcultures in Indonesia and 1 area in 
the United States. А situational test, consisting of 
2 semistructured interview, was used, together with 
a projective picture test. 3 clinical psychologists as 
judges made ratings of the interview and picture 
responses on a 5-point scale. The results indicate 
that the mothers of Indonesian problem children are 
more accepting of them than are mothers of Amer- 
ican problem children. Indonesian mothers also tend 
to seek help with these problems within themselves 
and within the family while American mothers feel 
that it is necessary to go beyond the in-group for 
help in solving the problem.—J. L. Yager. 


1FG87H. Hoffman, Lois Wladis. (U. Michigan) 
Effects of maternal employment on the child. 
Child Develpm., 1961, 32, 187-197.—Focussing on 
the variable of whether or not the mother enjoys her 
employment, a sample of 88 working-mother families 
and 88 nonworking-mother families matched on occu- 
pation of father, sex of child, and ordinal position 
were examined. Data consist of mother interviews, 
teacher ratings, a classroom sociometric, and a ques- 
tionnaire filled out by the children. The results sug- 
gest that the working mother who likes working is 
relatively high on positive affect toward the child, 
uses mild discipline, and tends to avoid inconvenienc- 
ing the child with household tasks. The child is 
relatively nonassertive and ineffective. The working 
CUNT biu nie. is less involved with 

e child and the child is assertive an ile.— 
W. J. Meyer d hostile. 


1FG90H. Helper, M. M. (U. Nebraska Coll. 
Medicine) Parental evaluations of children and 
children's self-evaluations. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 56, 190-194.—“T wo self-evaluative meas- 
ures, labelled Self-Favorability and Self-Acceptance, 
were derived from self-ratings by 74 8th- and 9th- 
grade children. Analogous measures of parental 
Favorability and Acceptance with respect to the child 
were derived from ratings by parents of 51 of the 
children. Sociometric information was available for 
the children. Although the measures of Favorability 
and Acceptance had adequate reliability, correlations 
between the two variables were low in both parents 
and children. Correlations between parental evalua- 
tions and children's self-evaluations tended to be 
small but consistently positive."—C. T. Morgan. 


1FG99F. Finney, Joseph Claude. (Stanford U.) 
Some maternal influences on children's personal- 
ity and character. Genet. psychol. Monogr., 1961, 
63, 199-278.—Predictions about mother-child rela- 
tionships were made on the basis of current theories 
derived from clinical practice and from the experi- 
mental psychology of learning. Of the 21 predictions 
made, all but 1 came out in the predicted direction, 
and 11 of them above the 5% level of significance. 
Maternal nurturance was found to lessen the child's 
pessimism, dependency, anxiety, and passive hostility, 
and to expedite the child's development of conscience. 
The alleged effects of too much maternal nurturance 
in "spoiling" the child, were related to selective re- 
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inforcement of dependent behavior and failure to be 
firm. Maternal nurturance had somewhat the op- 
posite effect. Maternal hostility and rigidity tended 
to make the child pessimistic and resentful. The 
child’s use of represession was found positively re- 
lated to the mother’s use of the same defense. Some 
of those relationships were shown more clearly when 
masking effects were eliminated by appropriate par- 
tial correlations. The maternal variables studied 
accounted at their maximum for from 55% of the 
variance in the child’s covert hostility to 14% in his 
anxiety. There were positive relationships among 
dependency, anxiety, pessimism, and covert hostility 
as rated in the children, and between nurturance, 
overprotection, rigidity, and firmness in the mothers. 
—J. C. Finney. 


ADOLESCENCE 


1FH03L. Livson, Norman, & Nichols, Thomas 
F. (U. California, Berkeley) Social attitude con- 
figurations in an adolescent group. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1957, 91, 3-23.—The responses of 43 boys 
to a 46-item questionnaire composed of items relating 
to ethnocentricism, authoritarianism, and political- 
economic conservatism were analyzed; the item pat- 
terns intercorrelated ; and an inverse “cluster analysis 
was performed on the resultant correlation matrix.” 
The 3 clusters found are described and contrasted in 
terms of characteristic responses. For this group 
“social attitudes are less expressive of deep-lying 
personality factors than they are of the boys’ individ- 
ual subcultural milieus."—FE. Y. Beeman. 


. 1FH05Z. Zuk, G. H. (Temple U.) The plastic- 
ity of the physique from early-adolescence 
through adulthood. J. genet. Psychol., 1958, 92, 
205-214.—“Major growth in males with maturation 
occurred in the mesomorphic component; in females, 
in the endomorphic component. . .. [Growth in 
females appeared more stable] Significant differ- 
ences in levels of endomorphy and ectomorphy ... 
occurred between subgroups of early-, average-, and 
late-maturing females during adolescence; these dif- 
ferences did not persist into adulthood . . . With 
the exception of the endomorphic component, the 
somatotype tended to be fairly stable and consistent 


from early-adolescence through adulthood."—E. Y. 
Beeman. 


IFHHK. Kanungo, R. (Ravenshaw Coll, Cut- 
tack, India) "Vocational choice and occupational 
values among adolescent students. J. voc. educ. 
Guid., Baroda, 1960, 7, 11-19 —A study reporting 
motives for vocational choice among adolescent males 
and females in India. А short information blank, 
adapted from work in the United States, was admin- 
istered. Prestige and independence received the 2 
top rankings, as against interesting work and secur- 
ity fora comparable sample of New York high school 
students; security and advancement, typically ranked 
high in the United States, earned 7th and 5th place, 
respectively, (out of 10). The article also discusses 
sex and curriculum differences (technical versus hu- 
manities programs).—W. L. Barnette, Jr. 


lFHISS. Semin, R. Les résistances que lad- 
olescent turc rencontre pour devenir adulte. [Re- 
sistances met with by the Turkish adolescent in 
becoming an adult.] Vita hum., 1961, 4, 15-21.—The 
Turkish adolescent is faced with many difficulties in 
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his progress toward adulthood. In addition to the 
kind of problems common to all cultures, the Turkish 
youth is faced with those which result from the 
patriarchal character of the family, the strength of 
tradition, and the strong tendency to prejudices as 
well as the different rates of Westernization in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Though these factors 
account for the low rates of delinquent and gang-like 
behavior, at the same time they interfere with the 
development of true personal autonomy of the in- 
dividual.—J. L. Yager. 


1FH21R. Rowlands, R. G. (Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia) Some differences between prospective 
scientists, non-scientists and early leavers in a 
representative sample of English grammar school 
boys. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1961, 31, 21-32.— 
Comparisons were made of 654 15-year-old grammar 
school boys with scientific aspirations and those lack- 
ing such aspirations through the use of tests of atti- 
tudes, interest, and vocational aspirations and a pro- 
jective technique along with a personal interview. 
Type of school and economic status did not differ- 
entiate, but cultural level of the home was influential. 
Potential scientists differed from “nonscientists” in 
their attitudes towards various school matters as well 
as in their spare time interests. The results are 
interpreted as indicating that the achievement drive 
stems from the home.—W. Coleman. 


1FH28E. Egorov, A. S. Opyt éksperimental’- 
nogo issledovaniia preodoleniia trudnostei v uslo- 
viiakh sorevnovaniia. [An experimental study of 
the surmounting of difficulties under competitive 
conditions.] Vop. Psikhol., 1960, No. 1, 128-134.— 
The effect of the competitive motive was studied in 
36 adolescents who had been instructed to hold 
weights under noncompetitive and competitive condi- 
tions. It was found that better performance resulted 
under the latter with S's attitude a primary factor.— 
I. D. London. 


1FH31K. Keislar| Evan R. (U. California Los 
Angeles) The validity of the guess-who tech- 
nique with large adolescent populations. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1957, 91, 131-135.—A weighted method of 
scoring traits “not dependent on how well known an 
individual is by the rating group” appears to be a 
more valid method of scoring ratings on the guess- 
who technique than the simple algebraic sum of 
positive and negative mentions an individual receives. 
—E. Y. Beeman. 


1FH37B. Bereiter, Carl. (U. Wisconsin) Ver- 
bal and ideational fluency in superior tenth grade 
students. J. educ. Psychol., 1960, 51, 337-345.—A. 
battery of 18 tests were administered to 103 boys and 
162 girls in the 10th grade who were academically 
superior. Factor analysis by a maximum likelihood 
method and analytical rotations were carried out on 
data for boys and girls separately. For girls the 
reference factors of verbal fluency, word fluency, 
associational fluency, and expressional fluency were 
found. For boys only a general fluency factor was 
found. 3 idea producing factors emerged for both 
sexes. For boys a factor was loaded by tests calling 
for the production of common place ideas, another by 
tests involving esthetic ideas, and a final factor was 
loaded by tests of mechanical and spatial content.— 
W. E. Hall. 
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1FH45L. Lansky, Leonard M., Crandall, Vaughn 
J, Kagan, Jerome, & Baker, Charles T. (Fels 
Research Inst., Yellow Springs, O.) Sex differ- 
ences in aggression and its correlates in middle- 
class adolescents. Child Develpm., 1961, 32, 45-58. 
—The degree of relationship existing between agres- 
sion on the one hand and measures of achievement, 
dependence, independence, affiliation, sex anxiety, 
identification, and moral standards on the other were 
determined for a sample of 32 males and 22 females 
between 13 and 18 years of age. Boys were gen- 
erally more aggressive than girls whereas girls dis- 
played more preoccupation with affiliation and sex 
anxiety than boys. More significant interrelations 
among aggression variables were found for boys 
whereas for girls there were more significant rela- 
tionships between their aggression scores and their 
scores on the other measures of behavior. Implica- 
tions are discussed in terms of the different sex role 
demands and conflicts of middle-class adolescent boys 
and girls—W. J. Meyer. 

1FH46P. Piers, Ellen V., Daniels, Jacqueline 
M., & Quackenbush, John F. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) The identification of creativity in adoles- 
cents. J. educ. Psychol, 1960, 51, 346-351.—This 
study attempted to assess Guilford's tests of creativ- 
ity with a younger age group, to report sex and 
grade differences, and to determine the agreement of 
these tests with teacher ratings of creativity. Ss 
were 57 top 7th grade students and 57 comparable 
8th grade students. 7 scores were obtained. An 
originality factor was represented by unusual uses, 
quick responses, remote consequence, and clever plot 
titles. Ideational fluency was represented by imme- 
diate consequences and nonclever plot titles. Fluency 
was represented by trick uses. Dispersion and reli- 
abilities were found comparable to Guilford’s findings 
with some suggestion that mean scores increase with 
age. Teacher ratings of creativity proved to be not 
a very consistent criterion for validity of tests.— 
W. E. Hall. 

1FH51M. Meissner, W. W. (Woodstock Coll.) 
Some anxiety indications in the adolescent boy. 
J. gen. Psychol, 1961, 64, 251-257.—15 questions 
from a questionnaire administered to 1278 high 
school boys indicate significant increases in depres- 
sion, sadness, dissatisfaction with life situation, feel- 
ings of being misunderstood, and feelings of loneli- 
ness as the boy grows older. More than % were 
found to be moody, depressed, and worried over 
studies; and many feel that they are not understood 
by parents, teachers, and friends.—Awthor abstract. 


1FH59K. Keislar Evan R. (U. California Los 
Angeles) Experimental development of "like 
and “dislike” of others among adolescent girls. 
Child Develpm., 1961, 32, 59-66.—72 9th-grade-girls 
were placed in a situation, 3 at a time, in which each 
received fictitious information that one of the other 
Ss liked or disliked her on the basis of the way each 
S answered a series of items. The hypothesis, which 
was supported by the data, was that adolescent girls 
express a greater liking for a girl who has previously 
shown a liking for them than for a girl who has 
previously shown a disliking for them.—W. J. Meyer. 


1FH63M. Marks, John B. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Interests and leadership among adolescents. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1957, 91, 163-172.—Among 730 
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high school students girl leaders were "significantly 
higher in science interests, athletic leadership, attrac- 
tiveness, popularity, prestige, prominence, and style 
setting," while boy leaders were higher in acceptabil- 
ity, athletic leadership, popularity, prominence, and 
social interests. There appeared to be sex differences 
in style of leadership. Leaders did not follow group 
norms and tended to deviate more in their interests 
than followers. The measuring instruments were 
adapted or devised by the author.—E. Y. Beeman. 


1FH75B. Baumann, Victor Н. (Phoenix Coll., 
Ariz.) Teen-age music preferences. J. Res. music 
Educ., 1960, 8, 75-84.—A. Music Preference In- 
ventory, consisting of a recording of 50 "popular," 
“classical” and "traditional" musical excerpts, was 
administered in 1955-56 to 2300 Ss, grouped by 
socioeconomic status and age. “Popular” selections 
were preferred by all groups, but preference for 
"classical" items increased with age. Some signifi- 
cant differences were found related to sex and socio- 
economic status.—D. S. Higbee. 


1FH75L. Livson, Norman, & Bronson, Wanda. 
(U. California, Berkeley) An exploration of pat- 
terns of impulse control in early adolescence. 
Child Develpm., 1961, 32, 75-88.—Samples of chil- 
dren in their early adolescence (20 of each sex) were 
partitioned into 8 control groups on the basis of 
clusters found visually in bivariate distributions of 
ratings of overcontrol and undercontrol of impulses. 
Differences among these groups on 3 primary 
variables (Ego Strength, Social Adjustment, and 
Emotional Expansiveness) were found which, when 
combined with group differences occurring in a sup- 
plementary set of personality evaluations, permitted 
бе, i oF aay and tentative personality 
syndromes to each of the ego control patterns.— 
W. J. Meyer. z йы 


1FH89A. Amatora, Sister Mary. (St. Francis 
Coll.) Developmental trends in pre-adolescence 
and in early adolescence in self-evaluation. J. 
genet. Psychol, 1957, 91, 89-97.—The Child Per- 
sonality scale was administered to 500 public and 
private school children from 9 through 13 years of 
age. Differences among developmental trends be- 
tween sexes and age levels were discussed and the 
importance of information such as this for classroom 
teachers pointed out. (21 ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. 


1FH95J. Jackson, Philip W., & Getzels, Jacob 
W.  (U. Chicago) Psychological health and 
classroom functioning: A study of dissatisfaction 
with school among adolescents. J. educ. Psychol., 
1959, 50, 295-300.—47 dissatisfied and 45 satisfied 
students were selected as extreme groups from 531 
secondary students who responded to a 60-item ques- 
tionnaire dealing with various aspects of school. 
These groups were compared on intelligence, achieve- 
ment, and personality tests. They did not differ from 
each other in either general intellectual ability or in 
scholastic achievement. They were differentiated by 
their scores on the California Test of Personality, 
sentence completion, and Group Rorschach, with the 
satisfied group getting "better" scores. Implications 
and sex differences are discussed.—M. Cynamon. 


(Also see Abstracts 1HC18B, 1HF01M, 1HM42M, 
1IEO03S, 11H91], 1JO57C, 1KI63B, 1KL02P, 
1LE94K) 
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MATURITY & OLD AcE 


1FIOIR. Russel, R. W. Ross, & Pennybacker, 
J. B. (Radcliffe Infirmary, Oxford, England) 
Craniopharyngioma in the elderly. J. Neurol. 
Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1961, 24, 1-13.—‘‘The clinical 
features of 24 middle-aged elderly patients suffering 
from craniopharyngiomas are described with partic- 
ular reference to visual and mental symptoms. Re- 
duction in visual acuity or abnormality in visual 
fields occurred in all but one patient and there was 
much variation in the type and extent of field defect. 
Fluctuations in the visual state were a common and 
striking feature. Mental changes were noted in half 
the patients and in some were the dominant feature. 
Six cases are described. The natural history of the 
tumours and the mode of production of visual and 
mental symptoms are discussed.” (2 tables, 8 fig, 
30 ref.) —M. L. Simmel. 


1Р107В. Bente, D., & Wanderer, E. Die Alter- 
sabhángigkeit der Reactionszeit im Dauerreak- 
tionstest. [The relation of reaction time to aging.] 
Vita hum., 1960, 3, 207-219.—Significant increases 
in reaction time were found for increasing age 
groups regardless of the simplicity or complexity of 
visual stimulus. An "age curve" is presented show- 
ing the existing pattern.—J. L. Yager. 


1ЕІ08Н. Havighurst, R. J. (U. Chicago) Suc- 
cessful aging. Gerontologist, 1961, 1, 8-13.—Cur- 
rently, there are essentially 2 gross theoretical models 
of successful aging: ‘the “activity theory” emphasiz- 
ing the maintenance of the activities and attitudes of 
middle age, and the “disengagement theory.” The 
author states that successful aging is an affirmation 
of values and that persons with differing values will 
define successful aging differently. Consequently, 
meaningful theory must account for these different 
value orientations —F. N. Arnhoff. 


1FI09D. Dunn, Halbert L. (United States Dept. 
Health, Educ., & Welfare) Communication апі 
purpose: Ingredients for longevity. J. speech 
hear. Dis., 1961, 26, 109-117.—Type I longevity is а 
long life brought about by improved physical and 
social environments. Longevity Type II results from 
strengthening the inner world of man by purpose 
effective living, and self-fulfillment. Communication 
and purpose become increasingly important with the 
passing years.—M. F. Palmer. 


1Е114М. Marshall, John. 
Queen Square, London, England) The effect of 
ageing upon physiological tremor. J. Neurol. 
Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1961, 24, 14—17.—“The tremor 
of the outstretched hand has been recorded in people 
between the ages of 20 and 96 years. The frequency 
declines after the age of 40 years from the 10 c/s in 
young adults to 6 c/s. The significance of the ob- 
servations in relation to the mechanism of phys!0- 
logical tremor is discussed.” (2 fig., 15 ref.) —M- L. 
Simmel. 


1Е1145. Shock, N. W. (National Inst. Health) 
The role of research in solving the problems 0 
the aged. Gerontologist, 1961, 1, 14-16.—Research 
on aging covers a wide range of questions which fa 
into 3 major categories: (a) what is the basic bio- 
logical process that constitutes aging? (b) what i$ 
the influence of aging on the physiological and be- 
havioral characteristics of humans? and (c) how 9 
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social customs and institutions influence the behavior 
of aging people? The need for longitudinal measures 
on the same Ss is discussed, as is the need for studies 
and observations on older persons who are leading 
active lives in the community.—F. N. Arnhoff. 


1Е119В. Barad, Martin; Altshuler, Kenneth Z., 
& Goldfarb, Alvin I. (Home for Aged and Infirm 
Hebrews, NYC) A survey of dreams in aged 
persons. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 4, 419-424.— 
'The dreams of 34 women and 18 men aged 65-95 
expressed preoccupation with diminished resources 
and soon included the psychiatrist as a magical sup- 
plier of oral gratifications. Preoccupation with death 
was not marked. The dreams of residents with 
severe organic brain damage were simpler, more 
stereotyped, and more repetitious. “The findings 
leave little doubt that the aged person is capable of 
sensitive emotional response even in the presence of 
organic brain damage.” (20 ref.)—L. W. Brandt. 


1FI22K. Kaplan, Jerome. (Mansfield Memorial 
Homes, Inc., Mansfield, О.) Evaluation techniques 
for older groups. Amer. J. occup. Ther., 1959, 13, 
222-225, 245.—An analytic method for studying the 
effects of group activities in an aging population. 
The procedures apply questionnaires and evaluative 
scales to leaders carrying out group activities with 
the aged. Self-acceptance and reactions of the par- 
ticipants are also measured.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


1FI28M. Moffatt, Maurice P. (Montclair State 
Coll) The aging in our contemporary culture. 
J. educ. Sociol., 1959, 33, 28-33.—Our average life 
expectancy is on the increase. The social and eco- 
nomic problems facing our older persons are a major 
challenge. Much is being done and much needs to 


be done to meet this challenge.—E. Y. Beeman. 


1FI30L. Lovald, K. A. (U. Massachusetts) So- 
cial life of the aged homeless man in skid row. 
Gerontologist, 1961, 1, 30-33.—A. study of the social, 
economic, ecological, and recreational characteristics 
of the inhabitants of the Gateway district of Minne- 
apolis, a skid row area. The population of this area 
has shown a decided trend towards being composed 
of older men. While the median age in 1910 was 34 
years, in 1940 it was 53 years, and in 1958 it was 60 
years. “The elderly unattached man in skid row 
differs from his counterpart elsewhere in that the 
community in which he lives enables him to resolve 
many of the problems of aging in ways which will 


» 


not be found in other communities.” —F. N. Arnhoff. 


1FI34F. Friedsam, H. J. (N. Texas State Coll.) 
Reactions of older persons to disaster-caused 
losses: An hypothesis of relative deprivation. 
Gerontologist, 1961, 1, 34-37.—Analysis of unstruc- 
tured interviews with disaster victims in various 
parts of the country, with age 60 as the cut-off point 
defining the older population. “... interviews with 
disaster victims indicates that older persons tend to 
react to their experiences with а high sense of de- 
privation more frequently than do younger persons. 
The inversion of a current explanation of the tend- 
ency of disaster victims generally to depreciate their 
deprivations suggests the dynamics involved in such 
behavior and fits into an emerging theory of person- 
ality development in the aged."—F. N. Arnhoff. 


lFI34L IAkovlev, N. N. Leshkevich, L. G., 
Makarova, A. F., Popova, N. K., Rogozkin, V. A, 
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& Chagovets, N. R. (Research Inst. Physical Cul- 
ture, Leningrad, USSR)  Vozrastnye osobennosti 
reaktsii organizma na vypolnenie fizicheskikh 
uprazhnenii. [Ontogenetic features of the reaction 
of the organism to the execution of physical exer- 
cises.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1960, 46, 834-841.—Data 
derived from studies utilizing 327 male Ss (12-60 
yrs. of age) show that the capacity to undergo phys- 
ical training, that is, the capacity of the organism to 
adapt itself to increased muscular activity, decreases 
with age.—I. D. London. 

1FI34N. New York State Department of Men- 
tal Hygiene, Mental Health Research Unit. 
(Syracuse, N. Y.) А mental health survey of 
older people. Part III. Psychiat. quart. Suppl., 
1960, 34, 34-75.—In 1952, 11 trained interviewers 
interviewed 1592 of 1805 Ss over age 65 in a section 
of Syracuse, New York, in respect to mental health, 
100 were psychotic enough to be certifiable. Certifi- 
able cases outside of hospitals far outnumber those 
in hospitals. Nursing homes and the county home 
play almost as large a part numerically in caring for 
certifiable persons in this age group as do the mental 
hospitals. Incidence of certifiability is the same for 
men as for women. In the 65-74 age group, the 
certifiable men are mostly severely physically dis- 
abled while the comparably aged women are only 
disabled physically in 50% of the cases. Other find- 
ings will be reported elsewhere.—D. Prager. 

1FI70A. Arnhoff, Franklin N., & Lorge, Irving. 
(Mental Health Research Unit, Syracuse, МУУ 
Stereotypes about aging and the aged. Sch. Soc., 
1960, 88, 70-71.—This study sought the opinion of 
36 fellows in attendance at a gerontology institute 
in 1958. Many of these experts accept stereotyped 
concepts in the literature about elderly individuals, 
A few possessed negative attitudes about the aged. 
The authors conclude that our youth-oriented culture 
is responsible for many of these stereotyped ideas and 
that as long as they exist, treatment of the aged will 
“be palliative rather than positive.” —H. E. Wright. 

1FI85V. Vischer, A. L. Seelische Wandlungen 
beim alternden Menschen. [Psychological changes 
of aging.] (Rev. ed.) Basel, Switzerland: Benno 
Schwabe, 1961. 285 p. $4.25.—A many-sided dis- 
cussion of the psychological problems of aging, based 
largely on the writings of novelists, philosophers, and 
poets, but including some recent scientific studies. 
(191-item bibliogr.)—M. L. Simmel. 

1FI97S. Shock, Nathan W. National Inst. 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Physiological aspects of 
aging in man. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1961, 23, 97- 
122— The review is limited to "a consideration of 
physiological changes with age in various organ 
systems, with primary reference to man," and or- 
ganized under the areas of: Maintenance of the Sta- 
bility of the Internal Environment, Patterns of Age 
Differences, Age Differences in Responses to Stress, 
Age Differences in Speed of Response, Age Differ- 
ences in the Effectiveness of Control Mechanisms, 
and Aging and the Reduction in Reserve Capacities. 
(227 ret.) —E. Y. Beeman. è 

1FI99T. Tuckman, Jacob, & Lorge, Irving. 
(Teachers Coll., Columbia U.) Attitude toward 
aging of individuals with experiences with the 
aged. J. genet. Psychol., 1958, 92, 199-204.—As 
measured by a 50 item questionnaire, individuals who 
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have had more direct contact with old people tend 
to be somewhat less negative, to accept stereotypes to 
a lesser degree, in their attitudes toward aging than 
other adults with more limited experience or than 
college undergraduates. They tend to accept more 
of the stereotypes than do graduate students.—E. Y. 
Beeman. 


(Also see Abstracts 1CP23W, 1DP34D, 1DP70J, 
1HE63A) 
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1GA03C. Coleman, James S. (Johns Hopkins 
U.) Analysis of social structures and simulation 
of social processes with electronic computers. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1961, 21, 203-218.—For the 
analysis of social structure in large groups, com- 
puters can be used to (a) determine cliques, (b) 
obtain reference group phenomena, and (c) deter- 
mine the direction in which popular heros may be 
pulling the group. Through simulation analyses may 
be made of (a) stability and instability in 3-person 
groups, (b) business firm behavior, (c) community 
conflicts, and (d) voting behavior. Examples of all 
these uses are discussed and the programming in- 
volved outlined in some cases.—W. Coleman. 


1GA09F. Friedmann, Georges. (École Pratique 
des Hautes Etudes, Paris) Leisure and technolog- 
ical civilization. Int. soc. sci. J., 1960, 12, 509-521. 
—A sociologist's valuative treatment of the topic 
with many references to empirical research in Amer- 
ica and Europe. The sharp distinction between work 
time and time off was brought about by industrializa- 
tion in a previous historical period. The sociological 
problem of leisure, however, arose more recently as 
a result of mechanization and shortening working 
hours. Technological civilization is inducing a type 
of hedonism "the principal patterns of which are 
spread all over the globe.” This quest for happiness, 
however, is not successful in many instances. Tech- 
nological civilization arouses in modern man a stead- 
ily increasing demand for more and for new con- 
sumer goods and services. Аз a result there is a 
global trend of spending time off doing subsidiary 
jobs or do-it-yourself projects. The abundance of 
time off the job is greater than creative leisure 
(personally and directly satisfying activity) or com- 
plete rest. The acquisitive attitude is greatly re- 
inforced by the modern mass media which take up 
much of the leisure of modern man. The author feels 
that the potential values of expanding free time have 
not been fully realized.—4. Kapos. 


1GA11B. Bloom, Leonard. (U. Natal) Some 
comments upon recent trends in social psychol- 
ogy. J. soc. Psychol., 1961, 53, 211-224.—In social 
psychology the trend is towards an exclusive empha- 
sis on the social aspects of personality development, 
to the exclusion of motivation and biogenic needs. 
Social psychological views of personality processes 
are often oversimplified applications of learning the- 
ory. Freud’s and Tolman's approaches are eclectic 
and moderate, allowing for both biogenic and social 
determinants—Author abstract. 
1GA22D. Dumazedier, Joffre. (Centre d'Études 
Sociologique, Paris) Current problems of the so- 
ciology of leisure. Int. soc. sci. J., 1960, 12, 522- 
531.— The increased availability of leisure and higher 
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valuation of leisure activities (fun morality) justifies 
the establishment of a new sociological research area. 
Leisure is defined as consisting of “а number of oc- 
cupations in which an individual may indulge of his 
own free will—either to rest, to amuse himself, to add 
to his knowledge or improve his skills disinterestedly 
or to increase his voluntary [social] participation 

. after discharging his .. . duties.” Leisure is 
analyzed as one factor among others in the social 
process. It is seen as an increasingly "determinant 
factor"—determining attitudes and activities for other 
areas. The sociology of leisure should turn to action 
research, the experimental investigation of the con- 
ditions under which leisure activity fulfills societal 
and small group needs.—A. Kapos. 

1GA40L. Lipman, Aaron, (U. Miami) Educa- 
tional preparation for the female role. J. educ. 
Sociol., 1959, 33, 40-43.—Although women are near- 
ing equality with men, this does not mean they are 
the same. A woman’s role is different and educators 
must prepare her for her role.—E. Y. Beeman. 


1GA43W. Wilensky, Harold L. (U. of Michi- 
gan) Work, careers and social integration. Int. 
soc. sci. J., 1960, 12, 543-560—‘“This article seeks to 
delineate some themes of social criticism which bear 
on the labour-leisure problem, to suggest ways in 
which diverse traditions of research may be blended 
in attacking it and to describe a current study being 
carried out at the University of Michigan, the object 
of which is to analyse the leisure correlates of work 
situations. . . . The empirical work is centered around 
a concept of style of life . . . used to designate con- 
sumption patterns, patterns of participation and media 
exposure.” It is assumed that the style of life in this 
sense is dependent on a person’s long-term work pat- 
tern, which also shapes leisure life and personal out- 
look. In terms of long-term working patterns, a “mo- 
bile mass” and a “nonmobile mass” are distinguished. 
This long-term difference in social mobility is sug- 
gested to be more crucial for style of life than soci 
status attained at a given time.—4. Kapos. 

1GA56H. Hoselitz, Bert F. (Ed.) A reader's 
guide to the social sciences. Glencoe, Ill.: Free 
Press, 1959. 256 p. $2.95 (paper), $6.00 (cloth) — 
A general introduction to the literature of the soci 
sciences, with overviews of the literature in history, 
geography, political science, economics, sociology, 
anthropology, and psychology.—R. M. Frumkin. 

1GA61M. Mayntz, Renate. (Freie U., Berlin) 
Leisure, social participation and political activity. 
Int. soc. sci. J., 1960, 12, 561-574.— This essay Con- 
siders, with many references to empirical research in 
America and Western Europe, why increased leisure 
has not led to more active involvement in the po- 
litical process of modern democracy. The author 
suggests that active political participation has become 
more difficult and resignation to a restricted priva- 
tized life pattern more easy for the great majori 
in highly urbanized and mechanized societies. · c 
minority of active participants is still recruit 
among those of higher socio-economic status. 
article quotes data from many sources on participa- 
tion in social, political, and occupational organiza- 
tions.—4. Kapos. 

.lGAGSF. Fréour, Paul; Coudray, Paul, & Se 
rise, Maurice. Réactions des populations atteintes 
par une grande épidémie. [Reactions of popula- 
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tions struck by a great epidemic.] Rev. Psychol. 
Peuples, 1960, 15, 65-78—A review of historical 
accounts of plagues and other great epidemics sug- 
gests the following stages of reaction: disruption of 
the environment, disruption of usual activities, de- 
personalization of death, anxiety and fear, disruption 
of personal relationships, isolation, dissolution. 3 
frequent defense reactions occur: increase in charla- 
tanism, moral chastisement, and search for guilt and 
cause.—R. O. Peterson. 

1GA71N. National Conference on Social Wel- 
fare. The social welfare forum: 1960. New York: 
Columbia Univer. Press, 1960. xiv, 271 p.—"The 
sixteen addresses in the present volume . . . cover 
in broad gauge the problems, needs, and opportunities 
for health and welfare service in the decade ahead." 
They were chosen from 150 stimulating papers sub- 
mitted. Their titles and authors are listed as follows: 
"Our Small World" (Chester Bowles), “Social 
Work in the 1960s” (Charles I. Schottland), “World 
Mental Health” (Brock Chisholm), “Exchange Pro- 
grams” (Francis J. Colligan), “Social Work’s New 
Era” (Herbert Stroup), “An Economic Prognosis 
for the 1960s” (Walter W. Heller), "The Family 
in the Mid-Twentieth Century” (Leon Eisenberg), 
“Tmplications of Research in the Behavioral Sciences 
for Group Life and Group Services” (Ralph W. 
Tyler), “Problems of the Person Seeking Help in 
Our Culture" (David Landy), “Intergroup Rela- 
tions and Social Work Practice” (Whitney M. 
Young, Jr.), “Emerging Concepts in Community 
Welfare Planning” (Howard F. Gustafson), “The 
Multiproblem Family: Signifiance of Research 
Findings” (L. L. Geismar), “Can Social Work Pre- 
vent Social Problems?” (Bertram M. Beck), "Ways 
of Analyzing Social Work Practice" (Harriett M. 
Bartlett), “Social Welfare and Urban Renewal” 
(Isadore Seeman), “Aid to Dependent Children: 
The Nation’s Basic Family and Child Welfare Pro- 
gram" (Kermit T. Wiltse).—N. De Palma. 

1GA73C. Cantril, Hadley. (Princeton, N. J 
Soviet leaders and mastery over men. New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.: Rutgers Univer. Press, 1950. xx, 173 
p. $1.65.—“The concern of this volume is with the 
psychological goals that Soviet leaders are striving 
for, the pattern of beliefs, loyalties, and behavior that 
they would like to inculcate in the masses of the peo- 
ple.” The goals, rationale, and process of manipula- 
tion are considered in terms of explicit and implicit 
Soviet assumptions, culled from extensive, references 
and personal observations. Weaknesses in the sys- 
tem are noted, along with a commentary on current 
ideological trends.—H. P. David. 

1GA73D. De Koningh, Н. L. Methodologische 
aspecten van de Kingsey rapporten. [Methologi- 
cal aspects of the Kinsey reports.] Ned. Tijdschr. 
Psychol 1960, 15, 173-198.—A survey of methodo- 
logical criticism of the Kinsey reports reviewing the 
aspects of sampling problems, interviewing methods, 

statistical analysis and presentation of data. (33 
ref.) —R. Н. Howwink. 

_1GA75H. Hyman, Herbert. Political socializa- 
tion. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1959. 175 p. $4.00. 
—Political socialization is conceptualized in terms 
of 3 dimensions: participation or involvement in poli- 
tics, radical or conservative goals, and democratie or 
authoritarian forms. A number of investigations 
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such as those of the Purdue Opinion Panel and 
NORC are brought together and analyzed to evaluate 
attitudes and behavior of children and youth and to 
study the influence of such variables as education of 
parents, peer group, acceptance or rejection of party 
affiliation of parents, class differences, and sex dif- 
ferences.—E. D. Lawson. 


1GA75V. Vitomir, Ahtik. (Inst. Sociology, Lubl- 
jana) The social planning of leisure. Int. soc. sci. 
J., 1960, 12, 575-582.—The question of the conceptual 
clarification of social planning of leisure in modern 
society is raised. Complexities, particularly in re- 
gard to the aims of leisure planning, are outlined. 
Even "the criterion of leisure" is considered too dif- 
ficult for explicit formulation—A. Kapos. 


1GA83M. Miller, D. Some social implications 
of learning theory: A review and comment. Psy- 
chiat. quart. Suppl., 1960, 34, 283-287.—Neither 
reinforcement nor cognitive theory meets social or 
individual demands of American society. “То be 
correlated with normal development, learning has to 
be viewed as a changing process of growth and de- 
velopment in accordance with the demands of the 
organism's own characteristics."—D. Prager. 


1GA86S. Strauss, Anselm L. (Michael Reese 
Hosp., Chicago, Ill. Mirrors and masks: The 
search for identity. Glencoe, Ш.: Free Press, 1959. 
186 p. $4.00.—An essay attempting to "bring to- 
gether an emphasis upon symbolic behavior and an- 
other emphasis upon social organization—and by 
doing so to suggest a fruitful, systematic, perspective 
from which the traditional problems of social psy- 
chology might be viewed." The 6 chapters deal with 
topics such as the basic importance of language for 
human action and identity and the symbolic and de- 
velopmental character of membership in groups. 
Suggested ways of theorizing about, and doing re- 
search upon, the social processes from which iden- 
tity emerges (at least in part) are given. ^"... in 
those interstitial areas lying between the major dis- 
ciplines within which social psychology seems to fall, 
the problems of identity with which I have dealt 
are of immense concern."—P. R. Givens. 


(Also see Abstracts 1AIO7S, 1BB94L, 1СР205, 
1HM96M) 
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1GB02E. Eyferth, Klaus. Eine Untersuchung 
der Neger-Mischlingskinder in Westdeutschland. 
[A study of mulatto children in West Germany.] 
Vita hum., 1959, 2, 102-114.—This is a preliminary 
study of a representative sample of children of Negro 
servicemen of the United States Army in West Ger- 
many. A group of 51 mulatto children aged 5-6 
was compared with a control group of 25 white 
native children. No significant differences were 
found in the intelligence test scores of the 2 groups. 
Preliminary personality test results show the Negro 
children to be more alert and outgoing but more 
irritable than the white children. These tentative 
results are of secondary significance to the broader 
purposes of the study, namely, to determine the atti- 
tude of the population toward this new minority 
group and the effect this attitude might have on the 
personality development of the children themselves.— 


J. L. Yager. 
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1GB03C. Cattell, Raymond B. & Warburton, 
Frank W. (U. Illinois) A cross cultural com- 
parison of patterns of extraversion and anxiety. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1961, 52, 3-15.—604 United States 
and 204 United Kingdom students were compared 
with respect to their scores on Cattell’s Sixteen Per- 
sonality Factor Questionnaire. The similarity of the 
forms of the second-order anxiety and extraversion- 
introversion patterns in the 2 national subcultures 
confirmed the correctness of using these same 2 
concepts in both groups. The United Kingdom stu- 
dents were, as a group, less anxious, more intro- 
verted, more sensitive, and more radical than their 
United States counterparts. It is hypothesized that 
the higher American anxiety arises from greater 
ergic tension (excess of stimulation over satisfac- 
tion) and greater guilt proneness. Higher surgency 
contributes to the greater American extraversion. 
The United Kingdom group showed higher ego 
strength and self-sentiment development, while the 
United States group showed greater guilt proneness 
and strength of learned socio-moral pattern. These 
differences may be related to the greater development 
of a rationalist moral outlook in the United Kingdom 
as contrasted with a more fundamentalist and re- 
ligious outlook in the United States—C. M. Franks. 


1GB03R. Rotondo, Umberto; Bambaren Vigil, 
Carlos; García Pachecho, Carlos; Mariátegui, 
Javier, & De Degaldo, Beatriz. Personalidad 
básica, dilemas y vida de familia de un grupo de 
mestizos. [Basic personality, dilemmas and family 
life of a group of mestizos.] Rev. Psicol., Lima, 
1960, 2, 3-60.—An investigation of the Mental Hy- 
giene Department of Lima on the “transculturation” 
of the Peruvian mestizo. Ss were a group of “new” 
mestizos living in the greatest poverty at the out- 
skirts of Lima, the so-called “ascending cholos,” i.e., 
mestizos having a transitional status between Indian 
and "traditional" mestizo. Applying the Kardiner- 
Linton concept of basic personality, these traits and 
attitudes appeared: depressive and pessimistic tend- 
encies; insecurity and dependency; envy and sus- 
picion; inferiority feelings; hypochondria; hostility, 
most often directed against members of the family; 
defensive behavior of various types; and excessive 
alcoholism. Discussed are the causal genetic and cul- 
tural factors, the processes of adjustment and inter- 
personal adaptation, the search for work and money. 
the wish for social ascent as a main motivation. The 
Latin-American institutions of family life and the 
clubs of countrymen prove helpful for exterior se- 
curity. But an unreliable mother image, a strict and 
often absent father, the constant danger of dissolu- 
tion of the home, cause from early childhood deep 
feelings of loneliness and disappointment. (English 
& German summaries) (27 ref.)—M. Haas. 


1GB05H. Hudson, B. B., Barakat, M. K., & La- 
Forge, Rolfe. Problems and methods of cross- 
cultural research. J. soc. Issues, 1959, 15(3), 5-19. 
—This introduction outlines a frame of reference for 
the cross-cultural investigations reported in this is- 
sue. “Equivalence of meaning” is presented as the 
key problem broken down into “response equiva- 
lence” and “stimulus equivalence.” At another. level, 
“data on a given culture may be useful in so far as 
they can be compared with equivalent data from . . . 
a familiar one.” Data obtained in the United States 
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are being used as a frame of reference and “corre- 
sponding patterns of intercorrelations between scales 
for different cultural groups (are presented as) evi- 
dence that they are measuring essentially the same 
thing in each group.” The sample for the research 
program consisted of 2219 secondary and college stu- 
dents in Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, and Syria 
and a control sample of 1660 Students in the United 
States.—4. Kapos. 


1СВ07В. Burchinal Lee G. (Iowa State U.) 
Differences in educational and occupational as- 
pirations of farm, small-town, and city boys. 
Rural Sociol., 1961, 26, 107-121.—A mong 103 Iowa 
farm boys, 117 rural nonfarm and small town boys 
and 92 Des Moines boys, farm boys had the lowest 
educational and occupational aspirations; the city 
boys highest.—H. K. Moore. Е 


1GB10E. Eyferth, Klaus; Brandt, Ursula, & 
Hawel Wolfgang. (U. Hamburg, Germany) Far- 
bige Kinder in Deutschland. [Colored children in 
Germany.] Munich, Germany: Juventa, 1960, 110 p. 
—Described is the situation confronting some 6000 
German offspring of Negro troops during the Allied 
occupation of Germany. Current discriminations and 
treatment with respect to their color, ethnic back- 
ground, illegitimacy, and presence in primary and 
secondary groups are examined with recommenda- 
tions for a more adequate incorporation into the so- 
cial structure. Description and conclusions are de- 
rived in part from a larger, more intensive social- 
psychological investigation of 200 children which 
will be published shortly —F. P. Hardesty. 
1GB11F. Freour, P., Serise, M., Coudray, P., & 
Petro, G. Les étudiants antillais en France et 
leurs problèmes: Étude psycho-sociologique. 
[West Indian students in France and their problems: 
A psychosociological study.] Hyg. ment., 1960, 49, 
311-333.—The results of a questionnaire given to 100 
West Indian students in large French cities are 
analyzed. Conditions of living are substandard, and 
anxiety and discontent are evident. After the initial 
shock of arrival and adjustment, they are victimized 
by a ntti which treats them as objects b 
curiosity. e -item questionnaire is reproduced. 
—W. W. Meissner. К BEL. 
lGBI5G. Garrett, Henry E. Klineberg’s chap- 
ter on race and psychology. Mankind Quart., 1960, 
1, 15-22—Klineberg's chapter on "Race and Psy- 
chology” in The Race Question in Modern Science 
(1956 publication of UNESCO), presents the theory 
that all "racial or ethnic differences . . . can be 
attributed to environmental and cultural factors" and 
that the "environment, not the genes, really causes 
racial differences.” This viewpoint that “ethnic dif- 
ferences are, after all, only a matter of cultural dif- 
ferences,” is attacked through analysis of test results 
going back to Army Alpha data, to data on selective 
migration, and to data on the early testing of chil- 
dren. Examples of “faulty interpretations” are cited, 
and the comment is made that “Haiti is an unhappy 
example of what the Negro can do when left to gov- 
ern himself . . . seldom has so broad and positive а 
generalization come from such feeble data."—H. 
Rogosin. 
1GB20G. Gardner, б. Н. (American U., Cairo) 
The Arab Middle-East: бое background inter- 
pretations. J. soc. Issues, 1959, 15(3), 20-27.—An 
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impressionistic discussion of Middle-East culture, its 
common roots in Islam and the crisis brought about 
by the new nationalism and by exposure to Western 
and Communistic influences. These people “possess 
a formula for living which is stable and deeply rooted 
in centuries of practice, and which is at present 
severely battered . . . through the pressures growing 
out of the need to establish a place in the society of 
the modern world.”—A. Kapos. 


1GB28N. Najarian, Pergrouhi. (American U., 
Beirut) Adjustment in the family and patterns of 
family living. J. soc. Issues, 1959, 15(3), 28-44.— 
Comparative data on family patterns were collected 
in Middle East countries and the United States 
through interviews conducted in institutions of higher 
learning. The concepts of parental happiness are 
similar in the Middle East and the United States. 
Parental discord decreases with exposure to modern 
influences and increases with low economic status. 
Its implications for the children’s personalities are 
similar in the 2 cultures. 2 types of Middle East 
families, the conservative and the liberal, are dis- 
tinguished.—4. Kapos. 


1GB32L. Lowenthal, Leo. (U. California) Pop- 
ular culture: A humanistic and sociological con- 
cept. Int. soc. sci. J., 1960, 12, 532-542.—This 
essay poses some specific questions for research 
about the boundaries of popular mass culture and its 
relationship to folk art on the one side and individ- 
ualistic "genuine art" on the other. 2 additional 
questions raised are: (a) Who are the decision- 
makers who define the content of mass entertainment 
and what is their relation to the creative people? 
(b) What are the critics’ standards of valuation for 
the arts and for popular culture? Some psychologi- 
cal, moral and social problems of popular culture 
are posed in historical perspective. The abundance 
of critical opinion on these problems is contrasted 
with the scarcity of empirical research into the con- 
tents and origin of popular culture. Social scientists 
and humanistic scholars are invited to explore jointly 
the abundant documentary material guided by the 
questions asked in this essay.—4. Kapos. 

1GB33D. Doob, Leonard W. Becoming more 
civilized: A psychological exploration. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale Univer. Press, 1960. xii, 333 p. 
$6.00.—Why men become more civilized and what 
happens to them as they do is the object of this in- 
vestigation. It explores how the beliefs, values, per- 
sonalities, and behavior of 3 nonliterate African 
tribes (47 Luos, 139 Gandas, 106 Zulus) and 112 
Jamaicans in the British West Indies are affected by 
contact with Western civilization. The data was 
collected by private interviews consisting of direct 
and open-ended questions; TAT-type projective 
drawings; Rorschach plates; and tests of visual re- 
tention, sorting, suggestibility, recall of communica- 
tion, form preference, embedded figures, time, mem- 
ory of blocks, and sentence completion. 27 hypothe- 
ses are formulated which relate problems of accul- 
turation to modern social science. Extensive refer- 
ences and 3 appendices supply detailed descriptions. 
—H. E. Wright. 


1GB33H. Heer, D. M. (Bureau of Census), The 
marital status of second-generation Americans. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1961, 26, 233-241.— This study 
analyzes 1950 Census data concerning the marital 
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status by age and sex of second generation Americans 
according to 13 countries of parental origin. In each 
of six age-sex classes the proportion of second-gen- 
eration Americans who had never married was 
higher than that of the total white population of com- 


parable age and sex. 


Considerable variation among 


the ethnic groups was found; in general, Americans 
of Irish descent were most likely either to marry late 
or never to marry, Americans of Mexican descent 
leastlikely. In each age-sex class there is a moder- 
ate correlation between the percentage never mar- 
ried in the American second-generation subgroup 
and that of nationals in the country of parental 
origin. Considerable support is given to an hypothe- 
sis that the percentage never married among young 
adults in each ethnic group is a function both of 
aspiration. for high socio-economic status in that 
group and of its attitude toward birth control" 
"Thus, using present socioeconomic status as an index 
of status aspiration, Catholic countries yield lower 
status aspiration scores. The proportion never mar- 
ried, held constant and given equal socioeconomic 
status, is less from non-Catholic than Catholic coun- 


tries.—L. Berkowitz. ' 
1GB35N. Norman, 


Arthur. 


(Kentucky State 


Coll) A new approach to Negro education. J, 
Negro Educ., 1961, 30, 35-40.—The author criticizes 
earlier efforts at racial comparison in test perform- 
ance as being misconceived and suggests that even 
Allison Davis’ suggestion of “test-coaching” would 
prove itself to be unworthy of the real problem in 


testing, 
in the American Negro. 


that of insufficient American acculturation 
This granted, he proposes 


the framework of a design for experimentation in the 
effects of a series of programs in American cultural 
enrichment for “Negro education,” a model some- 
what similar to the “Third Year in Europe” plan. 
He contends that suitable pre- and posttesting in IQ. 
personality, and achievement of matched or single 
groups under these conditions warrants further study. 


—R. K. Williams. 


1GB36G. Gorer, Geoffrey. Le concept de carac- 
tére national. [The concept of national character.] 


Rev. Psychol. Peuples, 


1959, 14, 236-252.—From a 


psychological standpoint, the concept of national char- 


acter is the study of the perso: 


nality within a culture 


and of people in their social environment, not of an 


individual in isolation from society. 


The study of 


national character may be based on observations and 
contacts within the prescribed group or on informa- 


tion available outside the group. 
its unique national characteristics. 


Each society has 
When these are 


known and understood, misunderstandings among na- 
tions can be reduced, thus reducing chances of war. 


—R. О. Peterson. 


1GB43M. Miroglio, Yvonne-Delphée. L'éduca- 
tion des enfants et les sociétés de demain, d'aprés 


un livre d'Erik Erikson. 


[The education of chil- 


dren and the societies of tomorrow, from a book by 


Erik Erikson.] Rev. 
343-370.—In his book 


Psychol. Peuples, 1959, 14, 
"Childhood and Society," 


Erikson points out that the equilibrium of identity 
which primitive cultures could furnish their members 
is threatened by standardization and mechanization. 
These people are now afraid of losing their identity. 
Their childhood fears are aroused, leading them to 


irrational, dangerous behavior. 


Examination of such 
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problems in a psychoanalytic framework emphasizes 
“the formidable function of childhood in the making 
of a society."—R. O. Peterson. 


1GB45M*. McClelland, D. C. Sturr, J. Е., 
Knapp, R. H., & Wendt, H. W. (Harvard U.) 
Obligations to self and society in the United 
States and Germany. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1958, 56, 245-255.—" A questionnaire covering vari- 
ous value sentiments and a picture-story test for 
measuring n Achievement and n Affiliation were ad- 
ministered to 87 German and 74 United States male 
students preparing for college who had been care- 
fully matched for age (around 18 years) and socio- 
economic background (largely upper middle class). 
A factor analysis of the questionnaire results yielded 
two factors that could be matched in the two coun- 
tries and a third set of items that shifted from one 
factor to the other across countries. The 'switch- 
over' items which dealt largely with decency and ob- 
ligation to others were associated with Factor A 
(rational striving") in Germany and were more 
strongly accepted by the Germans than by the Ameri- 
cans, as were also the Factor A items. In the United 
States, the switch-over items were associated with 
Factor B ('resigned cynicism') suggesting that ac- 
ceptance of statements about strong obligations to 
others tend to be associated in the United States with 
a kind of deviant ‘Un-American’ passive resignation.” 
(17 ref.)—C. T. Morgan. 

1GB45M*, Muhyi, Ibrahim A. (Teachers Coll., 
Baghad) Women in the Arab Middle East. J. 
soc. Issues, 1959, 15(3), 45-57.—Interviews were 
conducted with groups of girls of comparatively high 
status in Middle Fast institutions of higher learning. 


"There is . . . a steady, undramatic move towards 
emancipation among the women of the Middle East. 
There 185... a genuine desire for freedom from some 


of the traditional restrictions." Attitudes of Mos- 
lems and Christians are compared, and the views of 
Arabic men and of United States respondents are 
also discussed.—4. Kapos. 


1GB50R. Rigney, Francis J., & Smith, L. Doug- 
las. The real Bohemia: A sociological and psy- 
chological study of the “beats.” New York: Basic 
Books, 1961. xx, 250 p. $5.00—A collaborative 
research project, using the techniques of psychiatry 
and psychology, studies the "beats" or beatniks in 
some depth via clinical interviews, participant ob- 
servations, and the Rorschach and Thematic Ap- 
perception tests. Of the 180-200 persons in a par- 
ticular self-contained community (the San Francisco 
Bohemian colony), 51 are here evaluated intensively. 
A glossary of "beat" language is first listed. Early 
chapters describe the scene; later ones the individual 
—his motivations, private feelings, values, and goals. 
А foreword and 45-item bibliography are listed. De- 
tailed descriptions of methodology and findings are 
placed in the appendix.—Z. E. Wright. 
1GB57L. Linton, Ralph. (Columbia U.) The 
cultural background of personality. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1961. xix, 157 p. $1.95 
(paper).—A paperback edition of the author's 1945 
book.—C. T. Morgan. 
1GB58M. Melikian, Levon H. (American U., 
Beirut) Authoritarianism and its correlates in 
the Egyptian culture and in the United States. J. 
soc. Issues, 1959, 15(3), 58-68.—Similar patterns of 
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low correlations between authoritarianism, as meas- 
ured by the F scale, and educational-cultural attitudes 
emerged in the Middle East and in the United States. 
Exposure to Western influences tended to go with 
lower authoritarianism in the Middle East. When 
authoritarianism and various measures of personal 
adjustment are compared in the United States low 
authoritarianism is associated with better personal 
adjustment, the opposite trend prevails in the Middle 
East, reflecting the basically authoritarian character 
of the culture as a whole—A. Kapos. 

1GB65B. Borquez R., Yolanda E. Dinámica de 
los niveles sociales de la Provincia de Mendoza. 
[The dynamics of social levels in Mendoza Province.] 
Acta neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1960, 6, 465-478.—The 
psychosocial dynamics of each social level determines 
special types of family and community. Types dis- 
cussed are: (a) Andine: patriarchal family organi- 
zation, half-nomad, underdeveloped economy and cul- 
ture with primitive social structure and incest; (b) 
Agricultural : family is a spiritual and economic unity 
preserving European traditions, stable community 
with higher sociocultural development. Psychologi- 
cal deficiencies of the Andines are the result of socio- 
economic deprivation. (16 ref.)—W. W. Meissner. 


1GB69M. MacLeod, Robert B. (Cornell U.) 
The Arab Middle East: Some social psychological 
problems. J. soc. Issues, 1959, 15(3), 69-75.— 
"Our first objective . . . is to present . . . the at- 
titudinal content of Middle Eastern youth. Our 
second objective is to explore some of the interrela- 
tions between attitudinal content and underlying con- 
ditions with a view to the extension of basic psycho- 
logical theory. In addition . . . we should like... 
to throw some light on the dynamics of attitudes as 
such.” The article outlines a number of problem 
areas for further intercultural study. The gener- 
ality of the linkage between Western influence and 
emerging nationalism, and hence the probable gen- 
eralizability of the Middle East findings to other 
areas of technological and cultural transition 15 
pointed out.—4. Kapos. 


_1GB72W. Wolf, Heinz E. Les groupes eth- 
niques allemands d’aprés les travaux de psycholo- 
gie expérimentale. [German ethnic groups from 
studies in experimental psychology.] Rev. Psychol. 
Peuples, 1959, 14, 172-186.—Prior to World War I, 
German ethnic groups such as East Prussians, Ba- 
varians, and Saxons were considered distinguishable 
in many personal characteristics. Some of the per- 
sonality typologies developed appeared diagnostic in 
selection of German army cadet officers. Actual ex- 
perimental studies during the war showed incon- 
sistent results which did not generally fit into Nazi 
ideology, leading to complete suppression of further 
studies. These studies by Dirks, Hellpach, Pindar, 
and others generally contradict the use of such ty- 
pologies in relation to ethnic groups. Dirks’ meth- 
odology has laid the groundwork for resumption 0 
research in this field.—R. O. Peterson. 

1GB73M. Maruyama, Magoroh. Critique de 
quelques idées trés répandues au sujet des rap- 
ports entre les cultures et la santé mentale. [Cri- 
ticism of some generally accepted ideas on the rela- 
tionship between culture and mental health.] Rev: 
Psychol. Peuples, 1959, 14, 273-276.— The following 
ideas are criticized: A very mobile society is an ш 
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healthy environment. Sociometric mobility and in- 
crease in communication rate leads to loss of in- 
dividuality. Security is found in stability. Stability 
is the goal of activity. Individualism leads to mono- 
theism. Extraversion is superficial and introversion 
profound. Action is more superficial than drive. 
Objectivity is more superficial than subjectivity. 
Logical, scientific thinking is mature, while emo- 
tional, intuitive thinking is immature. Ability to ab- 
stract and generalize is а sign of maturity, while its 
absence is a sign of immaturity. Absence of social 
perception of human faults is a sign of superficiality. 
—R. О. Peterson. 


1GB79S. Schmidt, J. J. Die huweliksluiting 
onder die Bantoe in die stedelike woongebied 
binne die munisipaliteit van Klerksorp. [The 
marriage contract among the Bantu in the urban 
area of the Klerksdorp municipality.] J. soc. Res., 
Pretoria, 1959, 10, 79-101.—“The conclusions arrived 
at from this survey of all the stages of contracting 
marriage are that although traditional customs are 
still adhered to, others have been modified through 
European influence, and modified and unmodified 
European customs have been adapted to suit the 
needs of the Bantu.” The place occupied by the 
Bantu and the conditions under which he has been 
forced to live in the European community have con- 
tributed to this change. (Dutch & English summa- 
ries) —N. De Palma. 


1GB81L. Lesser, G. S. (Hunter Coll.) Extra- 
punitiveness and ethnic attitude. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1958, 56, 281-282.—"Two Spearman rank- 
difference correlation coefficients (rho) were com- 
puted. For non-Jewish boys (N= 20), the correla- 
tion between extrapunitiveness and ‘anti-Semitism’ is 
+.60 (p<.01). For Jewish boys (N= 24), the 
corresponding correlation is +48 (p < 01)."—C. T. 
Morgan. 


1GB83W. Wrong, D. H. (Brown U.) The 
oversocialized conception of man in modern soci- 
ology. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1961, 26, 183-193.— 
"Sociological theory originates in the asking of gen- 
eral questions about man and society. The answers 
lose their meaning if they are elaborated without 
reference to the questions, as has been the case in 
much contemporary theory. An example is the Hob- 
besian question of how men become tractable to social 
controls. The two-fold answer of contemporary the- 
ory is that man ‘“internalizes’ social norms and seeks 
a favorable self-image by conforming to the 'expecta- 
tions’ of others. Such a model of man denies the 
very possibility of his being anything but a thor- 
oughly socialized being and thus denies the reality 
of the Hobbesian question. The Freudian view of 
man, on the other hand, which sociologists have mis- 
represented, sees man as а social though never a. fully 
socialized creature. Sociologists need to develop а 
more complex, dialectical conception of human na- 
ture.” Man's nature is the source of conflicts creat- 
ing resistances to socialization.—L. Berkowitz. 


1GB88V. von Mering, Otto. A grammar of 
human values. Pittsburgh, Pa.: Univer. Pittsburgh 
Press, 1961. 288 p. $4.50 (cloth), $3.50 (paper).— 
The present volume is the 21st in a series of mono- 
graphs on the Comparative Study of Values in Five 
Cultures sponsored by the Harvard University Lab- 
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oratory of Social Relations. The author proposes a 
general theory of human values applicable to all cul- 
tures. Called a “Grammar of Values,” the theory 
encompasses certain realms of behavior identified as 
“the existential, normative and idiosyncratic.” Val- 
idation was tested on 2 small southwestern commu- 
nities, Homestead and Rimrock, whose cultural and 
individual variations are described and analyzed 
using all 36 possible value categories subsumed under 
the Simplistic, Isolative Personal, Inclusive Inter- 
personal, and Comprehensive Value Realms as pro- 
posed.—H. Angelino. 


(Also see Abstracts IAK55W, 1FC39W, 1FC71M, 
1FC81W, 1ЕЕ735, 1FG77T, 1ЕН155, 
1GD83D, 1GD20S, 1GH89S, 1HA87K, 
1HE48D, 1HF32H, 11E91F) 


SOCIAL STATUS & STRUCTURE 


1GC13B. Bernstein, Basil (University | Coll., 
London) Aspects of language and learning in the 
genesis of the social process. J. child Psychol. 
Psychiat., 1961, 1, 313-324.—Linguistic differences 
between lower and middle classes in terms of a public 
(simple, stereotyped) versus a formal (complex, flex- 
ible) language are postulated. Psychological impli- 
cations of a public language (closed perceptual sys- 
tem, use of denial, conservativism), and hence for 
the lower class, are deduced but not tested.—J. M. 
Reisman. 


1GC21R. Rettig, S., & Pasamanick, B. (Ohio 
State U.) Moral value structure and social class. 
Sociometry, 1961, 24, 21-35.—"The study compares 
the factorial structure and severity of moral judg- 
ment of 1743 Ohio State University graduates to 
those of 499 blue-collar workers from Columbus, 
Ohio [representing a mail questionnaire return of 
73% and 3096, respectively]. The hypothesized 
curvilinear relationship between severity of moral 
judgment and social class on generic moral issues 
(peaking in skilled or upwardly mobile workers) 
"was supported in the general and economic dimen- 
sion of morality. Severity of judgment in family 
morality varied inversely with social class as did 
religious morality. It is suggested that the religious 
and family dimensions of morality failed to relate 
curvilinearly to social class because they represent 
more fundamental value orientations which are less 
amenable to change."—H. P. Shelley. 


1GC28C. Campbell, Ernest О. Moral discom- 
fort and racial segregation: Ап examination of 
the Myrdal hypothesis. Soc. Forces, 1961, 39, 228- 
234.—From the responses of 275 southern university 
students to 4 "role taking" situations, it is concluded 
that Myrdal's "position that the race issue must be 
understood as а conflict between the base and the 
idealistic elements of man's nature . . . undoubtedly 
is deficient in describing significantly large elements 
of the white population.” The American Creed is 
not always transmitted as a set of values pertinent to 
racial issues nor is it the sole set of relevant norms. 
Further, a segregated system provides its own set of 
counter-norms.—A. R. Howard. 


1GC47T. Tien, H. Yuan. (U. Wisconsin ) The 
social mobility/fertility hypothesis reconsidered: 
An empirical study. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1961, 26, 
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247-257.— "Fertility information collected from 126 
university teachers in Australia permits a re-exam- 
ination of the social mobility/fertility hypothesis. 
Variations in the average intervals between marriage 
and first birth are analyzed, along with differences 
in the number of children ever born... . Results 
imply that family size is not related to mobility under 
as different socioeconomic conditions as those under 
which the respondents are presumed to have con- 
ducted their married lives. They also create a rea- 
sonable doubt concerning the propriety of using the 
number of children itself as an adequate measure in 
studies of mobility and reproductive behavior. Yet, 
although the general acceptance of contraceptive 
practice has tremendously minimized the possible 
variability in the number of children born to couples 
investigated, social mobility may still be regarded as 
a significant factor in relation to fertility behavior." 
—L. Berkowitz. 


1GC56S. Seeman, Melvin. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Social status and leadership: The case 
of the school executive. Columbus, O.: Ohio State 
Univer. Press, 1960. xiv, 156 p. $4.00 (cloth), 
$3.00 (paper). (Educ. Res. Monogr. No. 35)—A 
study of how style of leadership is related to status 
and role concept. An attempt is made to examine 
the effects on leadership role of such conflict areas of 
American culture as success ideology vs. equality 
ideology, dependence vs. independence, universalistic 
vs. particularistic criteria, and means-ends dimension. 
(77-item bibliogr., appendix of scales and tests)— 
B. Josephson. 


1GC60G. Ganon, I. (Ed.) Estratification y mo- 
vilidad social en el Uruguay: Fuentes bibliog- 
raficas (1880-1958). [Stratification and social mo- 
bility in Uruguay: Bibliographic sources (1880- 
1958).] Rio de Janeiro, Brazil: Latin American 
Center for Research in Social Science, 1959. 60 p. 
(LACRSS Publ. No. 5)—A classified bibliography 
of 327 items.—C. T. Morgan. 


1GC81C. Cooper, Homer C. (Dartmouth Coll.) 
Social class identification and political party affil- 
iation within a single community. Psychol. Rep., 
1961, 8, 281-282.—A study of 741 residents of a 
single community confirmed the hypothesis that per- 
sons with similar socioeconomic status differ with 
respect to their political party affiliations—W. B. 
Essman. 


1GC99K. King, Morton B, Jr. Socioeconomic 
status and sociometric choice. Soc. Forces, 1961, 
39, 199-206.—Analysis of 4 studies indicates a com- 
plex relationship between socioeconomic rank and 
choice of close associates. The data are insufficient 
for supporting a general theory. Among the tenta- 
tive conclusions reached are the following: “(1) 
Some relationship between the two variables is im- 
plied. (2) The relationship may have some general- 
ity, since each variable was measured in different 
ways in four different localities. (3) The nature of 
the relationship is in doubt since two kinds of asso- 
ciation were found, sometimes within the same data.” 
—A. R. Howard. 


(Also see Abstracts 1AI11C, 1FF49B, 1GD35K, 
1GD39M, 1GD43E, 1GE82W, 1HD24H, 
1HF39L, 11H83R*, 11М935, 1JB60R, 
AKK74M) 


ATTITUDES & OPINIONS 


1GD04H. Hartley, Eugene L., & Shames, Con- 
stance. Man and dog: A psychological analysis. 
In Ninth Gaines Veterinary Symposium, The newer 
knowledge about dogs. New York: Gaines Dog 
Research Center, 1960. Pp. 4-7.—Several studies 
are reported to implement general understanding and 
veterinarian sensitivity to psychological complexities 
of contemporary man-dog relationships. Patterns of 


familiarity, preferences for dogs, need-s actions, 
and personality data of owners are analysed on the 
basis of responses of several samples to an adap- 


tation of the Borgardus Social Distance Scale, (b) a 
pictorial device developed with E. Gonder, (c) Ed- 
wards Personal Preference Schedule, and (d) ques- 
tionnaire returns. The authors note that the patterns 
discussed "parallel findings that are commonly re- 
ported in the literature . . . on race attitudes, sug- 
gesting we are dealing here with a special application 
of the general principles governing social attitudes." 
—F. P. Hardesty. 

1GD05S. Stalstett, Unn Eriksen. Hvordan in- 
stillinger og vurderlinger pavirkes. [The develop- 
ment of attitudes and values.] Norsk pedag. Tidsskr., 
1961, 45, 105-118—Reviews some of the studies 
(mostly by American social psychologists and sociol- 
ogists) on the formation of attitudes and values, 
emphasizing the role of reference groups. Implica- 
tions for the educational process are discussed.—L. 
Goldberger. 


1GD12R. Rosenberg, Milton J., & Abelson, 
Robert P. An analysis of cognitive balancing. 
In Milton J. Rosenberg et al., Attitude organisation 
and change. (see 36: 1GD39R) Pp. 112-163 
Inconsistency between cognitive elements is resolved 
according to a principle of least effort. The experi- 
mental procedures employed required Ss to role play 
the position of a person involved in a belief dilemma. 
Examination of the balanced states achieved by Ss 
indicated that they strived not only to achieve cogni- 
tive balance with a minimum effort but also to 
achieve a balance whose content implies a maximiza- 
tion of expected gain and a minimization of expecte 
loss in the situation.—K. E. Davis. 

l1GDISR. Rosenberg, Milton J. An analysis of 
affective-cognitive consistency. In Milton J. Rosen- 
berg et al., Attitude organization and change. (see 
36: 1GD39R) Pp. 15-64—"It was... predicted 
that the strong and irreversible alteration of an 
attitudinal affect would eventuate in reorganization 
of the person's associated cognitions.” In 2 experi- 
ments, deeply hypnotized Ss were commanded to feel 
differently toward an attitude object than they nor- 
mally did. Examination of the Ss' attitudes indicated 
extensive changes in cognitive structure, making it 
consistent with the newly held affect. The changes 
in cognitive structure were shown to persist as long 
as the reversed affect persisted. Evidence bearing 
on the preferred modes of cognitive reorganization 
was discussed.—K. E. Davis. 

1GD19R. Rambo, W. W. (Oklahoma St. U.) 
Effect of order of presentation of stimuli upon 
absolute judgments. Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 219- 
224.—46 statements expressing attitudes toward na- 
tionality groups were scaled by the method of single 
stimuli. Groups of Ss receiving either favorable, 
unfavorable, or randomly ordered statements initially, 
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were given 3 trials in making judgments along a 
continuum of 11 categories. “The average scale 
value shifted toward the end of the stimulus series 
presented first." —W. B. Essman. 

1GD20S. Sysiharju, Anna-Liisa. Equality, 
home, and work: А socio-psychological study on 
Finnish student women's attitudes towards the 
woman's role in society. Helsinki, Finland: Mik- 
kelissa, 1960. 220 p.—The current interest in 
women's problems and the specific situation of Fin- 
nish women are reviewed along with previous ap- 
proaches designed to explain the problems of women. 
The Ist part of the text describes the attitudes of 
Finnish students toward the conflicting role defini- 
tions for women; the 2nd part contains the results of 
the search for meaningful correlates. 2 appendices 
are furnished; one details the methods employed and 
the other (in Finnish), the questionnaires used.— 
A. R. Howard. 

1GD35K. Killian, Lewis M., & Grigg, Charles 
M. Rank orders of discrimination of Negroes 
and whites in a southern city. Soc. Forces, 1961, 
39, 235-230.—As part of a larger study of the atti- 
tudes and living conditions of Negroes in Jackson- 
ville, Florida, a modified version of Myrdal’s rank 
order of discrimination hypothesis was tested. The 
expected inverse relationship between white and 
Negro responses was not found suggesting that 
“members of both groups are responding funda- 
mentally not to specific practices in race relations 
but to a general status system.” —A. R. Howard. 

1GD38R. Richardson, Charles E. (Southern 
Illinois U.) Thurstone scale for measuring atti- 
tudes of college students toward physical fitness 
and exercise. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth. Phys. 
Educ. Recr., 1960, 31, 638-643.—Employing modified 
Thurstone techniques, 2 equivalent forms of an equal- 
appearing intervals attitude scale were constructed 
around the topic “physical fitness and exercise.” 
Experimental test items were subjected to an exten- 
sive refinement process preceding the formulation of 
the final alternate test forms. Validity of the test 
was based upon authoritative opinion and expert 
judgment, A reliability coefficient derived from test, 
retest sampling was .83+.06. А correlation co- 
efficient of .87 + .03 was obtained on the parallel test 
forms.—Journal abstract. f 

1GD39M. McDill, Edward L. Anomie, authori- 
tarianism, prejudice, and socioeconomic status: 
An attempt at clarification. Уос. Forces, 1961, 39, 
239245 —"The earlier studies of Srole and of Rob- 
erts and Rokeach concerned with the relationship 
among authoritarianism, anomie, and prejudice were 
replicated in an attempt to clarify the contradictory 
results of the 2 studies. In contradiction to the in- 
consistent findings of both earlier studies, the present 
study reveals that authoritarianism and anomie are 
equally important in accounting for intolerant atti- 
tudes toward minority groups." This finding, coupled 
with others, indicated that a common psychological 
dimension underlay the 3 scales. A factor analysis 
supported this view—A. R. Howard. 

1GD39R. Rosenberg, Milton J., Hovland, Carl 
L, McGuire, William J., Abelson, Robert P., & 
Brehm, Jack W. Attitude organization and 
change: An analysis of consistency among atti- 
tude components. (Yales studies in attitude and 


communication. Vol. III.) New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale Univer. Press, 1960. x, 239 p. $5.00.—In the 
tradition of the preceding volumes in this series, this 
volume reports а series of experimental studies inde- 
pendently conceived by different authors but bearing 
on a common theoretical issue. The focus here is on 
the internal structure of attitudes and on the relation 
among the affective, cognitive, and behavioral com- 
ponents of attitudinal structure. An issue dealt with 
in some way by all investigators concerns the conse- 
quences for attitude change of creating discrepancies 
between 2 components of attitudinal structure. 4 
chapters are devoted to detailed exposition of experi- 
mental studies and discussions of their theoretical 
significance. (see 36: 1GD15R, 1GD65M, 1GD12R, 
1GD64B) In the final chapter, Hovland and Rosen- 
berg provide a concise summary of the major find- 
ings and offer suggestions for future research.— 
K. E. Davis. 

1GD41R. Richardson, S. A., Goodman, N., Has- 
torf, A. H., & Dornbusch, S. M. (Ass. Aid of 
Crippled Children) Cultural uniformity in reac- 
tion to physical disabilities. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1961, 26, 241—247.— "This paper reports a consistent 
preferential order when children are asked to rank 
pictures of children with various physical disabilities. 
This cultural uniformity, which is not explicitly 
taught, persists when comparisons of subgroups are 
made, Rankings are not affected by characteristics 
of the rater, such as sex; presence of a physical 
handicap; socioeconomic status; race; urban-rural 
differences; or setting of the interview. Despite the 
identity of rankings, girls more than boys show a 
tendency to emphasize social handicaps more than 
functional handicaps. Various explanations of the 
basic uniformity are considered.”—L. Berkowitz. 


1GD43E. Eysenck, H. J. (U. London) Per- 
sonality and social attitudes. J. soc. Psychol, 1961, 
53, 243-248.—A random sample of the population 
constituting the panel of a market research organiza- 
tion filled in questionnaires of social attitudes and 
personality. 2 hypotheses were tested, namely that 
extraverts would have more tough-minded attitudes 
than introverts, and that working class groups would 
have more tough-minded attitudes than middle-class 
groups. Both hypotheses were supported by the re- 
sults. It was also found that neuroticism correlated 
significantly with tender-mindedness; this finding 
had not been predicted, and no explanation for it is 
offered.—Author abstract. 


1GD43W. Wrightsman, Lawrence S., Jr. Rad- 
loff, Roland W., Horton, David L., & Mecherikoff, 
Michael. (George Peabody Coll.) Authoritarian 
attitudes and presidential voting preferences. 
Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 43-46.—Voting preferences 
for President were studied by a questionnaire admin- 
istered to 1142 College undergraduates in 4 regions 
of the United States. The “authoritarian symbol” 
differed significantly among supporters of different 
candidates, and the authoritarian measures reflected 
regional and interschool differences—WV. B. Essman. 


1GD50K. Kluckhohn, Florence R., & Strodt- 
beck, Fred L. Variations in value orientations. 
Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson, 1961. xiv, 450 p. 
$7.75.—A. value-orientation theory was presented and 
tested in 5 communities in the southwestern part of 
the United States known as the Rimrock area. The 
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affiliation with a large organization. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1961, 26, 272-274.—On the basis of interviews, 
397 university students were classified as conserva- 
tive or liberal Republicans or Democrats. Each re- 
spondent also stated whether his wing of his party 
dominant influence on the affairs of the party, 


tation, and interest in problem-solving. Proc. а two-year college experience. J. genet. Psychol. 
Mont. Acad. Sci., 1960, 20, 78-84.— Scores of 33 1958, РА 189-197 А Phodified Kr cof the Bino. 
male and 23 female Ss on the Carey-Stanford Scale, centrism scale from the Authoritarian Personality 
Forms A and B, the Theoretical scale of the Allport- was administered in 1953 and again in 1955. Of the 
Vernon Study of Values, and the Social Desirability 755 Ss retested, 505 who had completed 2 years of 
Scale of the MMPI were correlated with scores on college work were found to have changed signifi- 
the CIS, a scale measuring attitude toward intel- cantly in the direction of decreased ethnocentrism, 
lectual activity. The CIS correlated significantly and 250 who had either not enrolled in college or 
(р = .01) only with the Carey-Stanford Scales for who had withdrawn before completing their 2nd year 
female Ss. Tentative interpretations suggest that: did not change significantly in ethnocentricism. Sex 
(a) social valuation of intellectual activity does not differences in ethnocentrism were significant, females 
affect CIS item responses; (b) complex interactions having a lower mean score than males.—E. Y. 
exist between attitude toward problem-solving, atti- Beeman. 
tude toward intellectual activity, and the masculinity- 1GD90C. Cohen, Alan, & Starkweather, John A. 
femininity variable; (c) the relationship between (Northwestern U.) Vocal cues to the identifica- 
attitude toward intellectual activity and the The- tion of language. Amer. J. Psychol., 1961, 74, 90- 
oretical scale may be distorted by the existence —93.—A total of 60 undergraduate Эз, 15 of whom had 
of two factors among theoretic scale items."—C. Н. peen identified as highly ethnocentric, were asked to 
Ammons. identify which of 14 voices were speaking English 
1GD82C. Campbell, Donald T., & LeVine, Rob- and which were speaking 1 of 5 foreign languages. 
ert A. (Northwestern U.) A proposal for coop- The recordings of the voices were played twice, once 
erative cross-cultural research on ethnocentrism. when the verbal content was removed by a filter and 
J. conflict Resolut., 1961, 5, 82-108—“The long again when the recording was clear. No statistically 
range goal of this proposal is to obtain comparable significant difference was found, indicating no “spe- 
data from a large number of independent cultures on cial sensitivity of the prejudiced person with respect 
intergroup ae stereotypes Е jus and other {о this kind of expressive behavior."—R. H. Waters. 
groups, and possible correlates of ethnocentrism. 
The proposed vehicle is an interview outline, indicat- (Gm Wm ELEM) HERE, 
ing in considerable detail the kinds of UM J { 
that seem desirable. While a major goal of the re- 
search is that of testing the details of the general GROUP INFLUENCES 
theory of ethnocentrism widely shared throughout the 1GE01G. Glanzer, Murray, & Glasner, Robert. 
social sciences, it is also hoped that the information (Walter Reed Army Inst. Research, Washington, 
be so collected as to be usable for other approaches D, C.) Techniques for the study of group struc- 
to the problem area of intergroup relations." Ap- ture and behavior: II. Empirical studies of the 
pendix: detailed outline for 3 interviews. (37 ref.) effects of structure in small groups. Psychol. 
—G. T. Lodge. Bull, 1961, 58, 1-27.—Focusing on communication 
1GD83D. Digman, John M, & Tuttle, Daniel structure, laboratory studies in which structures are 
W. (U. ES An interpretation of an elec- experimentally imposed on groups are examined for 
tion by means of obverse factor analysis. J. soc. their effects on performance. Detailed descriptions 
Psychol., 1961, 53, 183-194.—2 measures of relation- of the findings of the major investigations are pre- 
ship among candidates in Hawaii's 1954 general elec- sented.—W. J. Meyer. 
tion were noted: correlations based upon variability 1GEOLT. Taylor, D. W., Berry, P. C., & Block, 
in vote strength across precincts, and correlations С, Н. Le travail collectif facilite-t-il ou inhibe-t-il 
based upon variability in voter preference, as evi- Ja pensée créatrice dans le “brainstorming”? 
denced from inspection of samples of ballots cast in [Does group effort aid or inhibit creative thought in 
the election. Factor analyses of the 2 types of “brainstorming”?] Travail hum., 1961, 24, 1-20.— 
matrices resulted in similar conclusions: that ethnic- In attempt to test high-pressure creation of new 
racial matters are of some importance in, ethnically ideas, 96 Yale students were tested singly and in 
diverse Hawaii, but quite secondary in importance groups of 4. There were significantly more ideas 
to the electorate’s sensitivity to candidates’ political produced in groups, although 4 persons produced 
allegiance—Author abstract. slightly less than twice the number produced by per- 
1GD87B. Banks, Waldo R. (Knoxville | Coll.) sons working alone.—R. W. Husband. 
Changing attitudes towards the Negro in the 1СЕ031.. Luchins, Abraham 5, & Luchins, 
United States: The primary causes. J. Negro Edith Н. (U. Miami) On conformity with judg- 
Educ., 1961, 30, 87-93.—Analyzing single and com- ments of a majority or an authority. J. soc. 
bined efforts of the Federal government, Urban Psychol., 1961, 58, 303-316.—10 experiments studied 
League, NAACP, and ACLU, the author argues social influences of a majority and/or authority on 
that the primary causes of changing attitudes toward judgments. The task was to select the shorter of 2 
the Negro spring from 3 types of pressures: social, lines on each of 5 cards. The majority were 3 pre- 
economic, and religious. All types of pressure em- instructed confederates whose responses were over- 
ploy education as the major tool, in one form or heard by S before responding. The authority was 
another. The author considers that altruism and the experimenter who gave a verdict of "right" or 
legal measures operate through these primary causes, “wrong” before the next card was presented. Least 


5 basic value orientations studied were: human 
nature, man-nature, time, activity, and relational 
orientations. Results of the tests were sufficiently 
conclusive to warrant according the value-orientation 
theory an independent status in studies of human 


behavior.—R. M. Frumkin. had a a у, е 
and whether he was a "strong" or "weak" party 


ia L. . Nebrask Sex E ч 
Kd Ni сена азр n, as a affiliator. In terms of affiliation at the national level, 
function of attitude differences. J. abnorm. soc. conservatives and liberals in both parties tended to 
Psychol., 1958, 56, 256-260.—Men make significantly classify themselves as strong affiliators if they be- 
higher scores then women on a scale of attitudes lieved their wing controlled party affairs. This 
toward problem solving. Attitude scores "have some seemed to be true regardless of socioeconomic status, 
positive relationship to performance scores.” —C. T. degree of interest in politics, or level of political 
information.—L. Berkowitz. 


Morgan. 

ев Brehm, Jack W. А dissonance anal- 1GD75D. Drinkwater, Barbara L. (Butler U.) 
ysis of attitude-discrepant behavior. In Milton J. Development of an attitude inventory to measure 
Rosenberg et al., Attitude organization and change. the attitude of high school girls toward physical 
(see 36: 1GD39R) Pp. 164-197.—Studies on the education as a career for women. Kes. Quart. 
consequences of choosing to engage in behavior Amer. Ass. Hlth. Phys. Educ. Recr., 1960, 31, 575- 


discrepant from the individual's beliefs are reported. 580—Ап attitude inventory was developed for the 
Reviewing a series of 14 experimental studies, the purpose of determining the attitudes of high school 
author concludes: (a) inducing a person to engage girls toward physical education as a career for 
in discrepant persuasive behavior will result in Women. Likert's technique of scale construction was 
changing his opinion toward the discrepant behavior, selected for use in this study. Statements covering 
(b) the amount of opinion change is directly pro- aspects of the physical education profession as they 
portional to the strength of the discrepant behavior apply to women were prepared according to recom- 
and inversely proportional to the strength of the force mended criteria. Each statement was subjected to. 
inducing the discrepant persuasion, (c) the produc- statistical analysis in order to eliminate those which 
tion of dissonance and subsequent attitude change were ambiguous or which had poor discriminatory 
depends not on actually engaging in the discrepant Power. Following the use of the split-half method 
behavior but simply on the decision to do so, (d) for determining reliability, the statements were di- 
“commitment to a relatively great amount of dis- vided into 2 equivalent forms of the inventory.— 
crepant behavior will increase resistance to belief of Journal abstract. 
a nonsupporting communication," and (e) "a dis- 1GD75S. Swartz, Marc J. (U. Chicago) Nega- 
liked event outside of the individual’s control will tive ethnocentrism. J. conflict Resolut., 1961, 5, 75- 
result in positive affective change toward that event 81.—Denying Sumner’s definition of ethnocentrism 
when the individual feels" he had prior choice— as involving only boasting the superiority of one's 
K. E. Davis. own group, the author contends that negative state- 
1GD65M. McGuire, William J. А syllogistic ments about one's group can be a clear manifestation 
analysis of cognitive relationships. In Milton J. of ethnocentrism. — He supports his arguments with 
Rosenberg et al., Attitude organization and change. his experiences with the people of Romonum Island 
(see 36: 1GD39R) Pp. 65-111.—A formal model of in Truk atoll.—E. У. Beeman. 
the relations among beliefs is developed which per- 1GD76C. Cohen, A. R., Brehm, J. W., & Flem- 
mits the measurement of inconsistency among cogni- ing, W. H. (Yale U.) Attitude change and justi- 
tive elements and distinguishes between logical and fication for compliance. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 
wishful thinking. The experimental procedure re- 1958, 56, 276-278.—" This experiment has tentatively 
quires Ss to rate the premises and conclusions of illustrated some of the processes involved in creating 
syllogisms according to their likelihood of being true and reducing psychological dissonance and the impli- 
and their desirability as states of affairs. Logical cations of such dissonance for attitude change in 
thinking is said to exist to the degree that the magni- compliance situations. It was hypothesized that in- 
tude of likelihood asserted for the conclusion is equiv- creased justification for taking an opinion position 
alent’ to the joint probabilities of the premises. discrepant from one’s private opinion would lead to 
Wishful thinking is said to exist to the degree that decreased dissonance and therefore decreased attitude 
the more desirable conclusions are rated as more change toward the discrepant position. Ss were _ 
likely than required by the joint probabilities of their asked to write an essay taking a stand opposite {0 
premises and the less desirable conclusions are rated their initial opinion on a given issue. One group 0 
less likely than they should be. Experimental studies Ss was then given a number of reasons for compli- 
are discussed —K. E. Davis. ance with the request (high justification condition): - 
1GD68G. Gruen, Walter. (Beth Israel Hosp., For another group (low justification condition) 58 
Boston, Mass.) Internal and external conformity were given no detailed justification for writing 
and some common American attitudes. Psychol. the essay. Attitude change was determined from & 
Rep., 1961, 8, 368.— Contormity scores obtained from — postexperimental questionnaire. . . . Attitude change 
four measures from 114 college Ss and were found to tended to be greater where manipulated (and pet 


be related to “the core culture syndrome."—J/. B. ceived) justification was least.” —C. T. Morgan. | or are special forms of them.—R. К. Williams. correct responses occurred when both the majority 
Essman. 1GD78S. Strommen, E, & Ammons, R. B. Re 1GD89P. Plant, Walter T. (San Jose State and authority opposed the evidence. Authority 
1GD72C. Cooper, Н. C. (Dartmouth Coll) lationship of value placed on intellectual activity Coll.) Changes in ethnocentrism associated with proved more effective than majority. Social influ- 


Perception of subgroup power and intensity of to social desirability of attitude, theoretical orien- 
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ences were most pronounced when the lines were 
nearly equal—Author abstract. 


1GE03N. Newcomb, T. M. The acquaintance 
process. New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 
1961. xv, 303 p. $7.50—This volume is a report 
of a 2-year study dealing with the process of indi- 
viduals becoming acquainted with one another in 2 
groups while in close contact for 1 year. Each group 
included 17 persons. Ss were intensively studied 
using a variety of measuring instruments and proce- 
dures.—J. C. Gilchrist. 


16Е05В. Raush, Harold L., Farbman, Irwin, & 
Llewellyn, Lynn G. Person, setting, and change 
in social interaction: II. A normal control study. 
Hum. Relat., 1960, 13, 305-332.—2 groups of normal 
boys were compared to 6 preadolescent hyperaggres- 
sive boys in social behavior. Conclusions: (a) dis- 
turbed boys tend to act more like normal boys as a 
result of treatment, although several aspects of be- 
havior were unaffected; (b) disturbed boys showed 
increasing dependency toward adults; (c) forces for 
change in social behavior derive from adults rather 
than peers; (d) normals tended to differentiate social 
settings more, and behavior was more predictable; 
(e) individual differences were greater with adults 
than with peers; (f) both groups showed the same 
general behavioral tendencies toward specific settings. 
—W. W. Meissner. 


1GE07C. Cohen, Edwin. (Educational Research 
Corp., Cambridge, Mass.) The effect of members’ 
use of a formal group as a reference group upon 
group effectiveness. J. soc. Psychol., 1957, 46, 307- 
309.—“The hypothesis tested . . . is that there is a 
relationship between the extent members of an in- 
fantry rifle squad used the squad as a reference group 
and the tactical effectiveness of the squad. Measures 
of tactical effectiveness [composite scores from 3 field 
tests] and the extent the squad was used as a refer- 
ence group [attitude items in a test battery] were 
obtained; a correlation of .16" was found.—E. Y. 
Beeman. 


1СЕ08В. Beier, Ernst G., Rossi, Ascanio M., & 
Garfield, Reed L. (U. Utah) Similarity plus dis- 
similarity of personality: Basis for friendship? 
Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 8.—The results of adminis- 
tering the MMPI under 3 conditions—(a) adminis- 
tration; (b) answering items as their most liked 
friends would; and (c) answering items as their 
least liked acquaintances would—showed that per- 
sonal characteristics are usually projected upon 
friends, socially desirable characteristics are attrib- 
uted more often to friends than to self, and less 
socially desirable characteristics are attributed more 
often to disliked persons than to self. A suggested 
basis for interpersonal attraction is presented.—I7. 
B. Essman. 

1GE15D. Davis, J. A., Spaeth, J. L., & Huson, 
Carolyn. (U. Chicago) A technique for ana- 
lyzing the effects of group composition. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1961, 26, 215-225.—"A technique is 
proposed to isolate the contribution to the probability 
of occurrence of a dependent attribute of (1) individ- 
ual attributes, and (2) group composition in terms of 
members’ attributes. A classification of possible 
types of relationships which can be identified by the 
technique is proposed, statistical problems are dis- 
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cussed, and two empirical examples are presented."— 
L. Berkowitz. 


1GE20B. Bittencourt, Roberto. (U. Brazil) 
Dinamica de grupos e grupos “T.” [Group dy- 
namics and “T” groups.] Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio de 
Jan., 1960, 10(5-6), 20-34.—A discussion of group 
dynamics as an interdisciplinary field potentially 
integrating social psychology, sociology, and anthro- 
pology. “T” groups are described as embryo soci- 
eties offering much data for study for the 3 sciences, 
and several examples of basic problems which can be 
studied are given —G. Soloyanis. 


1GE26M. Maucorps, Paul-H. Empathie et 
comprehénsion d'autrui. [Empathy and under- 
standing of others.] Rev. Franc. Sociol., 1960, 1, 
426-444.—Groups of children from primary schools, 
secondary schools, advanced students, and mental pa- 
tients were tested with regard to 3 aspects of em- 
pathy: (a) self-insight as to one's acceptance ог 
rejection by peers, (b) allo-empathy—the perception 
of the acceptance or rejection of others in the group 
by one another, (3) the expectation of choice or 
rejection by others. “Perceptual accuracy varies 
from one empathic domain to another. It decreases 
from allo-empathy to auto-empathy (self-insight) to 
the perception of others’ ratings." Popular individ- 
uals are more realistic (more accurate in percep- 
tion) than least-chosen individuals. (50 ref.)—E. D. 
Lawson. 


1GE30F. Fisher, S., & Lubin, A. (Walter Reed 
Army Inst. Research) Distance as a determinant 
of influence in a two-person serial interaction 
situation. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 56, 230- 
238.—“Pairs of Ss were placed in a social influence 
situation requiring judgments of the number of para- 
troopers seen in briefly exposed photographs. . . + 
distance (the size of the discrepancy between S's 
judgment and his partners) was systematically 
varied by intercepting S's written estimate and re- 
placing it with a bogus estimate at a predetermine: 
distance. The amount of influence . . . is signi 
cantly related to distance.” (24 ref.)—C. T. Morgan. 


1GE33Z. Zander, Alvin; Natsoulas, Thomas, & 
Thomas, Edwin J. Personal goals and the group 
goals for the member. Hum. Relat., 1960, 13, 333- 
344—Sources of congruity between the members 
level of aspiration and the group's goal for the mem- 
ber were investigated in 160 male undergraduates. 
Findings: Variations in difficulty for the member 0 
the group goal had little effect on congruence or level 
of member aspiration. Pressures to attain goals were 
directly proportional to level of aspiration, and to 
congruence when the goal was difficult. Greater con- 
gruence was related to involvement in the group» 
greater strength of aspiration, and greater internal- 
ization of the goal. In persons with greater aspira- 
tion strength, strength of pressure was inversely 
related to rate of production—W. W. Meissner. 


1GE36C. Coleman, J. S, & James, J. (Johns 
Hopkins U.) The equilibrium size distribution of 
freely-forming groups. Sociometry, 1961, 24, 36- 
45.—"The size distribution among small groups P 
natural situations has been... found to drop 0 
sharply [and regularly] as the size increases." 
stochastic process embodying the assumptions that 
(a) there is a constant tendency for a group membe 
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to break away independent of the size of the group, 
thus producing a loss rate proportional to size, and 
(b) an acquisition rate proportional to the number of 
available single individuals was developed and the 
equilibrium distribution determined. "Out of a total 
of 23 sets of observations of natural situations . . . 
the niodel fitted 19 quite well."—H. P. Shelley. 


1GE45C. Carment, D. W. (McMaster U., Can- 
ada) Ascendant-submissive behaviour in pairs of 
human subjects as a function of their emotional 
responsiveness and opinion strength. Canad. J. 
Psychol., 1961, 15, 45-51.—Selected pairs of Ss were 
required to discuss a topic on which they initially had 
divergent opinions. Ss high or low in emotional 
responsiveness were assigned to groups on the basis 
of scores on Cervin's scale. Opinion strength was 
indicated by degree of concern expressed about a 
topic, eg. “The government should socialize med- 
icine.” The high habit-strength Ss tended to speak 
first and speak longer. Emotional responsiveness was 
interpreted as drive level and opinion strength as 
habit strength.—R. S. Davidon. 


1GE46H. Hammond, L. K., & Goldman, М. (U. 
Kansas City) Competition and non-competition 
and its relationship to individual and group pro- 
ductivity. Sociometry, 1961, 24, 46-60.—Compar- 
isons were made of the problem solving performance 
of 5 or 6 member groups of college students (for a 
total of 12 groups) under 4 conditions of reward: 
individual noncompetition, group noncompetition, in- 
dividual competition, and group competition. "In 
general the results indicate that, in small face-to-face 
groups non-competition is more favorable for the 
group process than either group or individual com- 
petition, and that working as a group is more con- 
ducive to quality of the finished product than work- 
ing as individuals."—H. P. Shelley. 


1GE47K. Kanareff, Vera T. & Lanzetta, John 
T. (U. Delaware) Effects of congruent social 
and task reinforcement upon acquisition of imita- 
tive responses. Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 47-57.— 
Imitation and opposition were reinforced in a 2- 
choice probability learning situation where social re- 
inforcement (2 verbal cues by E) and task reinforce- 
ment (occurrence of the predicted event) were used; 
the schedules for each were varied, respectively 
(social—100%, 80%, and 50%; task—.8 and .5), and 
acquisition of imitation was investigated. Acquisi- 
tion of imitation was influenced by the schedule of 
task reinforcement and the effect of social reinforce- 
ment varied with the level of task reinforcement. 
—W. B. Essman. 


1GE48R. Rome, Sydney C., & Rome, Beatrice 
K. (Systems Development Corp, Santa Monica, 
Calif.) “The Leviathan technique for large-group 
analysis. Behav. Sci., 1961, 6, 148-152.— The Levia- 
than studies are a series of investigations into inter- 
nal dynamic governing and deciding processes of 
large social groups: military, governmental, and in- 
dustrial. Neither classical symbolic logic nor exist- 
ing mathematical formulations of social processes 
are adequate. The present technique combines an 
hypothetico-deductive approach with a logical, an- 
alogue simulation on a digital computer. The broad 
aspects of the computer formulations is presented.— 
J. Arbit. 
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1GE57B. Blank, Blanche D. (Hunter Coll) 
Do collegians conform? Sch. Soc., 1960, 88, 157- 
160.—By means of factor analysis the author con- 
cludes that Whyte's popularized “The Organization 
Man” is not applicable to men attending New York’s 
municipal colleges, “the last bastion of the “Protestant 
Ethics.’” 4 factors suggest the 150 men questioned 
do not correspond with the composite man created by 
Whyte: (a) 127 of them were born and reared in 
New York, (b) the group was skewed on religious 
outlooks, (c) many of them were 2nd generation 
Americans, and (d) most came from homes that 
were financially insecure.—H. E. Wright. 


1GE61B. Bond, J. R, & Vinacke, W. E. (U. 
Hawaii) Coalitions in mixed-sex triads. Sociom- 
etry, 1961, 24, 61-75.—“A simple game situation, in 
which the perceived power of the participants could 
be varied, was employed in an experiment with three- 
person groups [of college students]. There were 15 
trials with a majority of each sex, and each group 
played a series of twelve games, including two each 
of six power-patterns.” Among the findings: (a) 
“Both sexes, when in the majority, tend to ally 
against the minority . . . females tend to ally when 
weak and males to ally when strong.” (b) Minority 
females form alliances with a male when this is not 
necessary to win; whereas the male minority member 
does not. (c) “The male initiates offers to ally, espe- 
cially when in the majority.” (d) Females achieve 
a better final outcome than males, especially when in 
the minority. (e) Male strategy appears to be ex- 
ploitive, female accommodative —H, P. Shelley. 


1GE71E. Endler, Norman S. (York 0.) Con- 
formity analyzed and related to personality. dh 
soc. Psychol., 1961, 53, 271-283.—Conformity was 
analyzed and its components related to personality 
as measured by the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule and the Public Opinion Survey (POS). 
Results indicate that: (a) conformity is a function 
of the degree of social pressure and individual differ- 
ences in responding to pressure, (b) there is a gen- 
eralized conformity factor and the possibility of a 
compliance factor, (c) there is no relationship be- 
tween conformity and the personality measures used. 
—Author abstract. 


1GE73M. Moreno, J. L. (Ed.) The sociometry 
reader. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1960, xxiv, 
773 p. $9.50.—64 papers are presented in 4 parts. 
“Foundations” consists of 12 papers by Moreno, 1 by 
Moreno and H. H. Jennings, and 1 by Jennings. 
“Methods” deals with sociometric measurement, sta- 
tistical methods and models, reliability, and validity. 
“Major Areas” presents papers on childhood and 
early adolescent, high school, and college levels; com- 
munity, industry, and the armed forces; and per- 
ceptual sociometry. “History” is a single paper by 
J. Nehnevajsa. Other authors include: J. Н. Cris- 
well, L. Katz, R. R. Blake, J. S. Mouton, M. E. 
Bonney, M. L. Northway, C. P. Loomis, C. Proctor, 
& R. Tagiuri.—T. J. Banta. 


1GE76T. Turk, Н. (Duke U.) Instrumental 
and expressive ratings reconsidered. Sociometry, 
1961, 24, 76-81.— "The hypothesis tested was: The 
more highly task-identified a rater is, the higher will 
be the association between his rating of the personal 
attractiveness of peers and his judgments of their 
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task-proficiency. This hypothesis was confirmed with 
[39] student psychiatric nurses as the subjects. The 
finding is seen as having implications both for the 
evaluation of peer ratings and for theory pertain- 
ing to the instrumental and expressive systems of 
groups."—H. P. Shelley. 


1GES2W. Wright, B. & Evitts, Mary 5. (U. 
Chicago) Direct factor analysis їп sociometry. 
Sociometry, 1961, 24, 82-98.—“The use of a Q-tech- 
nique sociometric question and a principle-component 
direct factor analysis summarizing system to facil- 
itate the study of group social structure is described 
and illustrated. The object of this paper has been 
to show how, with these sociometric methods, data 
can be obtained in depth and represented in an 
orderly, objective, yet convenient fashion." For ex- 
ample, the deviations in 1 figure suggest the law: 
“The lower a person's status, the more he tends to 
choose higher than he is chosen." Multiple correla- 
tions in another instance suggest the law: "Contact 
at work tends to function as a status leveler, narrow- 
ing the status gap between group members."—H. P. 
Shelley. 


1GE87S. Shaw, Marvin E. (U. Florida) Some 
factors influencing the use of information in small 
groups. Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 187-198.—Several 
experiments were initiated to study factors contrib- 
uting to the effective use of information in small 
groups by providing one group member with exclu- 
sive information regarding the group task and ob- 
serving his behavior, his effectiveness in influencing 
the group, and group performance. Applicability of 
the information given was obtained from response to 
6 pictures for 2 independent groups. The results in- 
dicate statistical independence of these measures, al- 
lowing for their combination in research.—W. B. 
Essman. 


1GE88M. Mattsson, Patrik О. (New Jersey 
State Hosp., Ancora) Communicated anxiety in 
a two-person situation. J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 
24, 488495.—Ss were assigned to shock and non- 
shock situations. Anxiety was induced by means of 
electric shock. An interpersonal situation was stud- 
jed involving communication of anxiety and relief of 
anxiety. (17 ref.)—A. A. Kramish. 


1GE93M. Maucorps, Paul-H., & Bassoul, René. 
(Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 
Paris) Empathies et connaissance d'autrui. [Em- 
pathies and knowledge of others.] Monogr. Franc. 
Psychol., 1960, No. 3. 93 p.—A description and ra- 
tionale of various aspects of empathy. Ss were ob- 
tained from school classes in Paris and from a pro- 
vincial college. Different age groups were repre- 
sented. Sociometric ratings are shown in 2X2 tables 
indicating actual choice-rejection vs. perceived 
choice-rejection. 4 types of individual are identified : 
the insightful; the blind; the transparent, who ac- 
curately perceives when he is chosen but not when 
he is rejected; and the opaque, who is accurate in 
perception of when he is rejected but not when he is 
accepted. Data and conclusions for the 4 types are 
presented in contrasting the popular group members, 
the least-chosen, and the in-between group. (Dis- 
cussion & summary, 37 ref.) —E. D. Lawson. 


(Also see Abstracts 1ED17M, 1GC99K, 197235, 
1HJ79J, 1JQ38W) 
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1GF45J. Janda, Kenneth F. Towards the ex- 
plication of the concept of leadership in terms of 
the concept of power. Hum. Relat., 1960, 13, 345- 
363.—"This paper has presented a conception of 
leadership as a particular type of power relationship 
characterized by a group member's perception that 
another group member has the right to prescribe 
behavior patterns for the former regarding his ac- 
tivity as a member of a particular group." Difficul- 
ties in formulating an operationally useful and theo- 
retically significant concept of leadership are out- 
lined, and the theoretical implications of a definition 
in terms of power are discussed. (55 ref.)—W. W. 
Meissner. 


1GF52T. Turk, Herman. Instrumental values 
and the popularity of instrumental leaders. Soc. 
Forces, 1961, 39, 252-260.—5 groups of student 
nurses, varying in size from 10 to 26 members, were 
tested with the Interpersonal Check List and by 
nominating technique before and after their psy- 
chiatric affiliation periods. Findings strongly sup- 
ported the hypothesis that "the greater the extent to 
which the instrumental activities of a group repre- 
sent dominant values of that group, the more often 
is instrumental leader status associated with personal 
popularity."—4. R. Howard. 


1GF56T. Tannenbaum, Robert J., Weschler, 
Irving R., & Massarik, Fred. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Leadership and organization: A be- 
havioral science approach. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1961. xiv, 456 p. $7.50.—An overview of the 
work of the Human Relation Research Group (Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles) in the areas 
of: leadership and the influence process, sensitivity 
training, and a theory of organization. A multi- 
relation sociometric survey is used to measure the 
mental health of organizations.—E. Q. Miller. 


1GF72D. Deutsch, Karl W., & Madow, William 
G. (Yale U.) A note on the appearance of wis- 
dom in large bureaucratic organizations. Behav. 
Sci., 1961, 6, 72-78.—Any organization is happy with 
—and likely to promote—a man who is wise enoug 
to make correct decisions for its successful operation. 
But in a large bureaucratic organization, may not 
statistical probability alone result in there being at 
least one man who makes all the correct decisions 
but who is no more truly competent than his less 
successful peers? How do we distinguish the wise 
from the pseudowise? These intriguing questions 
and some of their ramifications for political and of 
ganizational behavior are here discussed.—J ourna 
abstract. 


1GF82P. Petrullo, L, & Bass, B. M. (Eds) 
Leadership and interpersonal behavior. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1961. xxxiv, 382 
p. $6.50.—Papers presented at a symposium spot” 
sored by the Office of Naval Research. Part I, “СШ” 
rent Psychological Theories of Leadership and In- 
terpersonal Behavior": B. M. Bass, “Some Observa: 
tions About a General Theory of Leadership and 
Interpersonal Behavior”; J. H. Criswell, “The Socio" 
metric Study of Leadership"; E. P. Hollendet; 
“Emergent Leadership and Social Influence”; W- C. 
Schutz, “The Ego, FIRO Theory and the Leader 
as Completer"; J. R. Gibbs, "Defense Level and In- 


fluence Potential in Small Groups"; F. K. Berrien, 
*Homeostasis Theory of Groups: Implications for 
Leadership”; E. P. Torrance, “A Theory of Lead- 
ership and Interpersonal Behavior Under Stress"; 
T. B. Roby, *The Executive Function in Small 
Groups"; and К. W. Back, “Power, Influence and 
Pattern of Communication. Part II, "Leadership 
and Interpersonal Behavior in the Small Group": 
M. D. Havron and J. E. McGrath, “The Contribu- 
tion of the Leader to the Effectiveness of Small 
Military Groups"; F. E. Fiedler, “Leadership and 
Leadership Effectiveness Traits: A Reconceptuali- 
zation of the Leadership Trait Problem"; H. Guetz- 
kow, "Organizational Leadership in Task-Oriented 
Groups"; J. К. Hemphill, “Why People Attempt to 
Lead”; Н. B. Pepinsky and P. N. Pepinsky, "Or- 
ganization, Management Strategy, and Team Pro- 
ductivity”; and U. Bronfenbrenner, “Some Familial 
Antecedents of Responsibility and Leadership in 
Adolescents.” Part III, “Leadership and Interper- 
sonal Behavior in the Large Organization”: J. C. 
Flanagan, “Leadership Skills: Their Identification, 
Development, and Evaluation”; R. Likert, “An 
Emerging Theory of Organization, Leadership, and 
Management”; C. L. Shartle, “Leadership and Or- 
ganizational Behavior”; and C. Argyris, “Organiza- 
tional Leadership.” Part IV, J. G. Darley, “Cri- 
tique.” —C. T. Morgan. 


1GF99S. Sommer, R. (Saskatchewan Hosp.) 
Leadership and group geography. Sociometry, 
1961, 24, 99-110.—The way people in groups of 3-6 
arrange themselves was studied in a cafeteria. “Tt 
was found that leaders preferred the end positions 
... and that the other people sat close by. When 
the leader didn’t occupy the head position, the other 
people sat opposite or across rather than alongside 
him. Leaderless groups also preferred to sit around 
one end of the table.” When people were asked to 
sit on couches placed at varied distances apart, they 
would sit opposite unless the couches were more than 
three feet apart then they sit side by side. Sugges- 
tions are made for a cross-cultural study of physical 
closeness.—H. P. Shelley. 


(Also see Abstracts 1GC56S, 1GEOSN, 1LH52E) 


LANGUAGE & COMMUNICATION 


1GG03M. Murray, Elwood. Future directions 
in communication research: An assessment of the 
possible use of analogues. J. Commun., 1961, 11, 
3-12, 33.—Application of a medical analogy to com- 
munication processes. “Communication science is 
bound utterly by the developments in the basic medi- 
cal sciences.” —D. E. Meister. 


1GG13J, Johnson, F. Craig, & Klare, George R. 
General models of communication research: A 
survey of the developments of a decade. J. Com- 
mun., 1961, 11, 13-26, 45.—2 types of models are 
surveyed: “models pertaining to the personal or 
physiological side of communication (face-to-face) , 
and those which lie in the technical or mechanical 
side (place-to-place).” The models are essentially 
diagrammatic (plus verbal) abstractions. It is 
concluded that “most of the models are related to 
Shannon’s general communication system."—D. E. 
Meister. 
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1GG17B. Bressler, Marvin. (New York U.) 
Mass persuasion and the analysis of language: А 
critical evaluation. J. educ. Sociol., 1959, 33, 17- 
27.—"Sophisticated methods for manipulating mass 
opinions and controlling men’s minds” are ever more 
available. The alarm has often been sounded, but 
little action taken. For our own protection we must 
learn propaganda analysis.—E. Y. Beeman. 

1GG27H. Hereford, Carl F. Organizing group 
discussions. Austin, Tex.: Univer. Texas Press, 
1961. 27 p.—This is a pamphlet designed to give 
suggestions on how to organize and conduct group 
discussions. Also included are suggestions for the 
use of films and a selected list of stimulus films for 
discussions of parent-child relationships.—E. Y. Bee- 
man. 

1GG27K. Keltner, John W. Communication in 
discussion and group processes: Some research 
trends of the decade 1950-1959. Part II. J. Com- 
mun., 1961, 11, 27-33.—Review of various factors 
affecting group discussion, such as participation, 
structure, networks, information, feedback, and lan- 
guage. An evaluation of the status of research on 
these factors is made.—D. E. Meister. 

1GG81S. Simmons, Alvin J., & Goss, Albert E. 
(U. Massachusetts)  Animistic responses as a 
function of sentence contexts and instructions. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1957, 91, 181-189,—Instructions 
to respond to stimulus words as would a poet “рго- 
duced а significant increase in animistic responses" 
among 255 undergraduates. "However, neither sen- 
tence contexts nor interaction of contexts and in- 
structions had differential effects." Sex, religion, 
and amount of scientific background also appeared 
unrelated to animistic responses. (32 ref.)—E. Y. 
Beeman. 

1GG82S. Schramm, W., & Danielson, W. (Stan- 
ford U.) Anticipated audiences as determinants 
of recall J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 56, 282- 
283.—“. . . the recall of arguments from a two-sided 
group of arguments is significantly greater after one 
week for those arguments which agree with the sup- 
posed position of an audience with which the subject 
expects to have to discuss the topic."—C. T. Morgan. 


1GG97S. Stewart, Daniel К. (Michigan State 
U.) Communication and logic: I. Evidence for 
the existence of validity patterns. J. gen. Psychol., 
1961, 64, 297-305.—Language is the chief vehicle for 
the communication of ideas. In ordinary as well as 
scientific language, ideas are combined in various 
propositional forms or patterns, and inferences are 
made which are determined to be valid or invalid in 
terms of the laws of logic. But the laws of logic, al- 
though they are assumed to be prevalent in all do- 
mains of discourse, have not ordinarily received the 
attention or examination that the propositions which 
are the instances of them receive. It was the task 
of this research to obtain data on the presence of 
these laws in groups of college students. Taking a 
given number of logical laws—namely, Modus Ponens 
(MP), Modus Tollens (MT), and Syllogium (Syll) 
—the problem was to determine how many of these 
were actually present among freshmen college stu- 
dents, and, if present, whether some were more 
prevalent than others. The work of this study pro- 
vides 2 major contributions for investigations of 
this type. One is the development of a test instru- 
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ment for logical reasoning that shows good relia- 
bility values; and the 2nd is the production of sig- 
nificant data bearing directly on particular laws of 
logic, or validity patterns, involved in logical rea- 
soning. By indicating the existence of valid forms 
of inference, the basic research has been provided for 
confirming the hypothesis that the communication of 
ideas from one mind to another is a function of vari- 
ous validity patterns existent in those minds. For 
research directed at problems dealing with the com- 
munication of ideas, this evidence is most encourag- 
ing.—Author abstract. 


(Also see Abstracts 1BC81A, 1GC13B, 1GD12R, 
1GD01G, 1HE01W) 


Speech & Linguistics 


1GHO03S. Sapir, E. Linguistica como ciencia. 
[Linguistics as science.] Rio de Janeiro, Brazil: 
Livraria Academica, 1961. 203 p.—A Portguguese 
translation of some of the writings of Edward Sapir, 
mostly from “Selected Writings of Edward Sapir in 
Language, Culture and Personality,” edited by David 
Mandelbaum (see 24: 5778).—C. T. Morgan. 


1GH14C. Chistovich, L. A., Aliakrinskii, V. V., 
& Abulian, V. A. (Pavlov Inst. Physiology, Lenin- 
grad, USSR)  Vremennye zaderzhki pri povtore- 
nii slyshimoi rechi. [Temporal delays in the repeti- 
tion of speech perceived by ear.] Vop, Psikhol., 
1960, No. 1, 114-120.— Temporal delay in speech 
repetition was studied in up to 8 normal Ss. Input 
signals (received by the S) and output signals (pro- 
duced by the S) were simultaneously plotted, and 
the temporal delay between them measured. 2 types 
of speech repetition were disclosed: 1 characterized 
by the S as repetition "with understanding" and dis- 
tinguished by long temporal delays (in excess of 300 
msec.) and the absence of errors in the repetition of 
isolated sounds and syllables; another characterized 
as repetition "without understanding" and distin- 
guished by short temporal delays (150-250 msec.) 
and the appearance of errors—I. D. London. 


1GHI9L. Lehiste, L, & Peterson, G. E. (U. 
Michigan) Some basic considerations in the 
analysis of intonation. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1961, 
33, 419—425.— The 1st set of data involved 1263 
sentences recorded by 1 speaker with determined 
stress and pitch patterns. The 2nd set of sentences 
involved a subset of 70 minimally different words 
uttered by 5 different speakers of the same general 
dialect. The fundamental frequency values for the 
various levels of the intonation contour were meas- 
ured from narrow-band sound spectrograms and the 
measurements correlated with the segmental phonetic 
structure of the sentences in which the intonation 
contour was produced. The intrinsic fundamental 
frequencies of the various syllable nuclei and the in- 
fluence of preceding and following consonants are 
described. The relationships among successive in- 
tonation levels are discussed.—4. M. Small, Jr. 


1GH24S. Stone, David R., & Johnson, Richard 
T. (Utah State U.) A study of words indicating 
frequency. J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 50, 224—227.— 
A group of 158 students taking general and educa- 
tional psychology courses rated a collection of 48 
words or phrases indicating frequency as a 9-point 
graphic scale from “None of the time" to “All of the 
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time" Scale values and dispersions for the entire 
list are presented with a recommendation as to one 
possible selection of terms for a 9-step continuum.— 
M. Cynamon. 

1GH39]. Jodelet, Francois. Vocabulaire et 
structure des associations de mots en chaine orales 
et écrites. [Vocabulary and structure of oral and 
written chain word associations.] Annee psychol, 
1960, 60, 339-370.—6 semantic word categories were 
distinguished in vocabulary samples produced by 
chain word association, oral and written. Abstract 
words appear more frequently in the latter, except 
for place-names. In both written and oral samples, 
the observed frequencies of binary associative links 
between words of the same semantic category exceed 
their theoretical probalilities. Association is facili- 
tated among semantic families. Binary associative 
links between abstract words as well as the segments 
of at least 2, 3, or 4 consecutive abstract words are 
more frequent in writing than orally—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

1GH39L. Lambert, W. E., Havelka, J., & Crosby, 
C. (McGill U.) The influence of language-ac- 
quisition contexts on bilingualism. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol. 1958, 56, 239-244.—“Bilinguals were 
classified as having learned their two languages in 
either separated or fused contexts. . . . It was found 
that experience in separated contexts comparatively 
increases the associative independence of translated 
equivalents in the bilingual’s two languages. If the 
bilingual has learned his two languages in culturally 
distinctive contexts, the semantic differences between 
translated equivalents is comparatively increased. 
There was no difference found in faculty to switch 
from one language to the other than can be attributed 
to contextual influences."—C. T. Morgan. 


1GH53R. Radnitzky, Gerald A. (U. Gothen- 
burg) Some remarks on the Whorfian hypothesis. 
Behav. Sci. 1961, 6, 153-157.— The Whorfian hy- 
pothesis is interpreted in a metascientific frame 0 
reference, and this framework applied to Whorfian 
effects in cognitive behavior (describing and ex- 
plaining) and noncognitive behavior.—J. Arbit. 


1GH55P. Pickett, J. M., & Rubenstein, Herbert. 
Perception of consonant voicing in noise. Lang. 
Speech, 1960, 3, 155-163.—The English consonants 
p b t d, f v, s, z were investigated. S reporte 
whether the consonant was voiced or unvoiced. The 
variables were: (a) the position of the consonant ій 
the test utterance, (b) the place of articulation, (c 
the degree of occlusion, and (d) the spectrum of the 
masking noise. The absence of voicing was per- 
ceived better in alveolar consonants than in labials in 
low-frequency noise. There were no other large 
effects. The results are interpreted in terms of low- 
frequency cues to voicing which are independent 0 
place of articulation and high-frequency cues whic! 
vary with place of articulation.—E. Y. Beeman. 

1GH57S. Sokolov, A. N. (Inst, Psychology, 
Moscow, USSR) | Vnutrennyaya rech’ pri izuche- 
nii inostrannykh iazykov. [Internal speech dut! ing 
the study of foreign languages.] Гор. Psikhol., 1960, 
No. 5, 57-64.—Electromyographic recordings from 
the tongue and lips indicate larger degree of innerv^- 
tion when reading a foreign language than wh 
reading one's native language. The same relation 
holds for auditory perception of language. The ai 


thor relates these facts to skill at reading and sug- 
gests their possible significance for learning lan- 
guages.—H. Pick. 


GH68L. Lehiste, L, & Peterson, G. E. (U. 
Michigan) "Transitions, glides, and dipthongs. J. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 268-277.—The transi- 
tional formant characteristics associated with all ini- 
tial and final consonant phonemes were studied in a 
large sample of utterances. The rate of change of 
the transition from a consonant hub to the steady 
state vowel formant position and conversely was in- 
vestigated for monophthong vowels. These results 
were compared to those obtained with diphthong syl- 
lable nuclei. Criteria are suggested by which the 
formant movements due to transitions may be dis- 
tinguished from movements that have linguistic sig- 
nalling value within the syllable nucleus.—4. M. 
Small, Jr. 


1GH71K. Keenan, Joseph S. (Bowman Gray 
School Medicine) What is medial position? J. 
speech hear. Dis., 1961, 26, 171-174.—The old con- 
sonant classification of initial, medial, and final should 
be replaced with a classification based on the con- 
sonant’s relationship to its syllable and the syllable’s 
position within the word or phrase in which it is 
spoken.—M. F. Palmer. 


1GH89S, Saareste, Andrus. Quelques remar- 
ques sur le rapport entre la structure d’une langue 
et la caractére de la nation. [Some remarks on the 
relationship between the structure of a language and 
the national character.] Rev. Psychol. Peuples, 1959, 
14, 189-197.— There is no doubt of a relationship be- 
tween the syntactical, morphological, lexical, and 
phonetic structure of a language and the character 
and way of life of those who speak it. Language 
characteristics influence not only the intellectual ac- 
tivity and thought, but also the emotion and tempera- 
ment of its speakers. In order to study these rela- 
tionships more precisely, we need more attention to 
recording of living language and dialect patterns, 
with less concern for national differences.—R. О. 
Peterson. 


(Also see Abstracts 1CI66M, 1FCO6L, 1FC93K, 


1FD69F, 1GD90C, 1JE37C*, 1]I14H, 
IJQ79P) 


Mass Communication 


1GIO2K. Klapper, Joseph T. The effects of 
mass communication. Glencoe, Ill: Free Press, 
1960. xii, 302 p. $5.00.—This book is “primarily 
a collation of the findings of published research. . . . 
Part I deals with mass communication as an agent 
of persuasion. . . . Part II deals with the effects of 
specific kinds of media content.” A new orientation 
is suggested: the “Phenomenistic” approach which 
is in essence a shift away from the tendency to re- 
кага mass communication as a necessary and suf- 
ficient cause of audience effects, toward a view of the 
media as influences, working amid other influences, 
in a total situation.” The following generalizations 
are central to organizing the research findings: (a) 
mass communication by itself does not act as a 
necessary and suficient cause of audience effects and 
(b) mass communication typically reinforces exist- 
ing conditions, rather than changing them. (270 
ref.)—D. E. Meister. 
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1GI59B. Brodbeck, Arthur J. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., 
Los Angeles, Calif.) An exception to the law of 
“adult discount”: The need to take film content 
into account. Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 59-61—63 Ss 
rated a film, “Wages of Fear” for degree of reality 
and strength of involvement, “Ratings increased as 
a function of age, permitting the conclusion that 
problems of viewers and those within a film must be 
measured and matched to understand the influence of 
movies on personality.”—W, B. Essman. 


(Also see Abstracts 11H858, 1LI32R) 


EsTHETICS 


1GJ01]. Johnson, James R. (Cleveland Museum 
of Art) Art history and the immediate visual ex- 
perience. J. Aesthet. art Crit., 1961, 19, 401-406.— 
A description of the visual experiences possible in 
viewing the inside of the Chartres Cathedral.—P. R. 
Farnsworth. 
1GJOSF. Farnsworth, Paul R. (Stanford U.) 
The use and abuse of music talent tests. Amer. 
string Teach., 1961, 11, 5-6.— Tests are viewed in 
the light of changing attitudes toward the nature- 
nurture problem. The history of music talent-tests 
is seen to parallel in considerable degree that of in- 
telligence tests.—P. R. Farnsworth. 
1GJ07M. Munro, Thomas. (Cleveland Museum 
of Art) Do the arts evolve? Some recent con- 
flicting answers. J. Aesthet. art Crit., 1961, 19, 407- 
4l7.—he title is descriptive of the contents. No 
final answer is reached.—P. R. Farnsworth. 
1GJ10K. Kolinski, Mieczyslaw. A new equi- 
distant 12-tone temperament. J. Amer. Musicol. 
Soc., 1959, 12, 210-214.—The modern tempered scale 
represents a division of the octave into 12 equidistant 
parts, but in practice singers and instruments with- 
out fixed pitch use intervals different from the theo- 
retical system. Even with keyboard instruments ex- 
perienced tuners apply “octave stretch,” sharpening 
the highest registers and flattening the lowest ones 
“їп order to conform with the exigencies of the musi- 
cal ear.” A scale is proposed, based on perfect fifths, 
starting at at = 440 vibrations, with the Pythagorean 
comma (24 cents) being equally divided among the 
octaves. Since the new octave equals % of 12 per- 
fect fifths, its vibration ratio is X (3/2)? = 1:2.0039. 
Judgments by professional musicians of 2 otherwise 
identical pianos, tuned in the new and the traditional 
temperaments confirmed the superiority of the 
former.—D. S. Higbee. 
1GJ19S. Sloane, Joseph C. (U. North Carolina) 
On the resources of non-objective art. J. Aesthet. 
art Crit., 1961, 19, 419-424.—The resources for non- 
objective art lie almost entirely in the artist while 
those from representational art come largely from 
the outside environment.—P. R. Farnsworth. 
1GJ24S. Seeger, Charles. On the moods of a 
music-logic. J. Amer. Musicol. Soc., 1960, 18, 224- 
261.—The notion that the content of a music-com- 
munication can be communicated by speech is . 
“absurd,” but there are certain points of identify 
and similarity between speech- and music-logics. “It 
was found that the moods of a music-logic could best 
be described in terms of a minimal vocabulary about 
two-thirds drawn from homologues and analogues 
current in the general use of speech, the remaining 
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third consisting of music-technical terms, All three 
sets were found currently used chiefly in pairs as 
dichotomies.”—D. S. Higbee. 
1GJ27F. Friedman, Stanley S. One aspect of 
the structure of music. J. Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 
1960, 8, 427-449—Based on Kriss "regression in 
the service of the ego" and on Fischer's primary- 
process distortions of visual percepts, this study in- 
vestigates changes in musical themes. 8 of 10 trans- 
formations listed by Fischer proved to be applicable 
and seemed to enhance the affective impact of melo- 
dies. The esthetic pleasure of music may be related 
to mastery over unconscious conflict activated by the 
affect of the musical theme and followed by tem- 
porary regression.—F. Wyatt. 
1GJ39N. Naumburg, Margaret. (New York 
U.) Expanding non-verbal aspects of art edu- 
cation on the university level. J. Aesthet. art Crit., 
1961, 19, 439—451.—A plea for more emphasis in de- 
partments of art education on courses in dynamic 
psychology and far less work in “statistical psy- 
chology."—P. R. Farnsworth. 
1GJ58B. Baturina, E. M. (Medical Inst., Novo- 
sibirsk, USSR)  Voprosy fiziologii vospriiatiia 
muzykal’nykh tonov v nauchnom nasledii I. M. 
Sechenova. [Problems in the physiology of per- 
ception of musical tones in the scientific heritage 
of I. M. Sechenov.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1960, 46, 
258-260.—Sechenov’s contributions to the “physiol- 
ogy of perception of musical tones" are listed and 
discussed. They constitute a kind of integrated 
whole in that they are "united by the general idea 
of reflex activity of the brain and by the principle of 
interaction of the analyzers in the activity of the 
sensory organs."—J. D. London. 
1GJ62H. Hallman, Ralph ]. (Pasadena City 
Coll. Psychology of literature: A study of alien- 
ation and tragedy. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1961. 262 p. $475.— The response to tragic 
literature is the esthetic equivalent of the response to 
the fact of death. Myths like that of the death and 
rebirth of Dionysius signify that man finds it neces- 
sary periodically to renew himself spiritually, the re- 
newal being accompanied by pleasurable emotions 
which not only alleviate his fear of dying but also 
invest life with meaning. Tragedy occurs with the 
recognition by the rational mind that the death- 
rebirth ritual (as practiced by religions, for instance) 
does not actually insure either survival or regenera- 
tion. Intelligence having destroyed the irrational 
basis of such values and having failed to provide an 
acceptable substitute, death is now seen to be inevit- 
able but meaningless, leading not to a renewal of life 
but to its extinction. Tragedy thus reflects reality. 
No longer can death be seen as a triumph. Tragedy 
depicts the emptiness of life and its hopelessness.— 
L. B. Fraiberg. 
1GJ84S. Seeger, Charles. Prescriptive and de- 
scriptive music-writing. Musical Quart., 1958, 44, 
184-195.—Prescriptive and descriptive uses of music- 
writing distinguish between “a blue-print of how a 
specific piece of music shall be made to sound and a 
report of how a specific performance of it actually 
did sound. . . . our conventional music-writing . . . 
is practically entirely prescriptive in character,” and 
is unsuitable “as a descriptive sound-writing of any 
music other than the Occidental fine and popular arts 


of music.” An automatic graph (oscillogram) made 
by electronic-mechanical reduction “produces a graph 
legible by anyone who can read conventional notation 
and is willing to do a little practice... . As a strictly 
musicological tool, the graphing apparatus brings to” 
our existing notational techniques the needed comple- 
ment to show ‘what happens between the notes’ and. 
what any departures from their theoretical norms 
really are in terms of actual hearing—and what these” 
norms should be in terms of musicological thinking. 
For lexicographical and many classificatory uses, Же 
pitch-time graph will probably be the most useful, 
Used side-by-side with the amplitude-time graph, а 
beginning can be made in the .. . study of performa 


ance style... . For its full study, graphing of toned 


quality and ‘visible speech’ . . . will be necessary.” 
D. S. Higbee. 


1GJ89A. Arnheim, Rudolf. (Sarah 


bol J. Aesthet. art Crit., 1961, 19, 389-399.—An © 
analysis of the Japanese word-symbol “tomo-e.” 


Gestalt principles are employed.—P. R. Farnsworth. 2 


1GJ97C. Cazden, Norman.  Pythagorus and 


Aristoxenos reconciled. J. Amer. Musicol. Soc, Ой 


1958, 11, 97-105.—“The Pythagorean and Aristox- 
enian viewpoints have represented poles of funda- 


mental and irreconcilable conflict for some 2000 — 
Pythagorus regards relationships among — 


years. 
musical tones as manifestations of abstract number, 
signifying a pervasive cosmic principle. Aristoxenos 
ascribes the ordering of musical tones to the judg- 
ment of the ear, contingent therefore on mundane 


musical practice and its history. . . .The seemingly — 


opposed views require each other for completion, ant 
the conflict between them is resolved in favor 0 
both.”—D. S. Higbee. 


(Also see Abstracts 1FH75B, 1HD50H, 1HG49B, — 


1HJ18W) 
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1HAOSL. Levinson, Boris M. 
The socioeconomic status, intelligence, and psy- 


chometric pattern of nativeborn white homeless — 


men. J. genet. Psychol., 1957, 91, 205-211.—These 
men have a higher occupational status, better educa- 
tion, and are much older than homeless men in gen- 
eral Their WAIS Verbal IQ is 101.30, SD is 12.31; 
Performance IQ, 91.62, SD, 10.90; and Full Scale 
IQ, 96.01, SD, 20.60. 
scores in Vocabulary and below average in Picture 


Arrangement, Digit Symbol, Block Design, and Ob- ^ 


ject Assembly.—E. Y. Beeman. 


1HAO7L. Leont’ev, A. N. 
USSR) О formirovanii sposobnostei. 


7-17.—Natural and specifically human abilities sho 
be distinguished in man. The former are phylo- 


genetically derived; the latter ontogenetically, since - 
they result from the “process through which the in- 


dividual learns or acquires the social and historic? 


achievements of mankind which are embodied not if © 


biological factors, but in the objective products 0 


material and spiritual culture.” Abilities, which are 
specifically human, have as their “material basis” the 


“functional organs" within the brain, formed in the 
course of individual development. Support is give 
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to these views through data obtained while studying 
the development of the ability to distinguish the pitch 
of sounds of different timber.—/. D. London. 
1HA34K. Karl, Helmut. Kurzbericht über den 
Stand der Persónlichkeitsforschung in der Verei- 
nigten Staaten von Amerika. [A brief report on 
the status of personality research in the United 
States of America.] Diagnostica, 1959, 5, 34-38.— 
Describes differences in approach to the study of per- 
sonality characteristic of the United States and Ger- 
many. The author uses several publications of R. B. 
Cattell to illustrate the differential role of factor 
analysis, rigorous empiricism, and tedious study of 
logically planned small-scale studies —F. P. Hardesty. 


1HA39L. Leeper, Robert Ward, & Madison, 
Peter. (U. Oregon) Toward understanding hu- 
man personalities. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1959. xvi, 439 p. $5.50.—The book is or- 
ganized in 3 parts. Part I deals with personality 
concepts in everyday life. Part II covers psycho- 
therapy, anthropology, and experimental psychology 
as sources for understanding personality. Part III, 
the major part of the book, considers the emerging 
understanding of personality—including perceptual, 
motivational, and emotional aspects; personality 
habits; and personality change.—E. Y. Beeman. 

1HA43Z. Zeldin, Mary-Barbara. (Hollins Coll.) 
Personality. Arch. crim. Psychodyn., 1961, 4, 243— 
252.—"Personality is . . . a self-conscious self. . . . 
The complete person . . . is not physically compelled, 
has infinite choice, and is wholly self-determined, 
Le, autonomous.” —A. Eglash. 

1HA49P. Pichot, Pierre. Relations entre les 
conceptions de la personalité en psychologie et en 
Psychiatrie. [Relations between the conceptions of 
personality in psychology and in psychiatry.] Psy- 
chol. Franc., 1960, 5, 249-260.— Presidential address 
of the Société Frangaise de Psychologie, May 1, 
1960.—C. J. Adkins. 

1HASOC. Cronbach, Lee J. (U. Illinois) Es- 
sentials of psychological testing. (2nd ed.) New 
York: Harper, 1960. xxi, 650 p. $7.00—The 2nd 
edition of this volume has been substantially changed 
and enlarged. Part 1 covers basic concepts in test- 
ing, including purposes and types of tests, adminis- 
tering and scoring tests, and discussions on validity 
саа reliability. Part 2 includes discussions of in- 
dividual and group tests of general ability, the sort- 
ing of abilities by factor analysis, differential apti- 
tude tests, tests for special abilities, preference tests, 
FR Personnel selection and classification. Part 3 
eals with interest inventories and measures of per- 
Kup Eu Y. Beeman. 

AS7A. Anastasi, Anne. (Fordham U.) Psy- 
chological testing. (2nd ed) New Yon) эмн 
milan, 1961. xiii, 657 p. $7.50—^Although the 
ралу Objectives and basic plan of this text have 
M the same as in the first edition, the present 
A псы places relatively more emphasis on prin- 
e of psychological testing." Part I covers the 
ta 83 and origins, principle characteristics, and 
Diet Si Psychological tests and the nature and inter- 
P A of norms, reliability, and validity. Parts 
iff nd III deal with tests of general intelligence and 
‹ erential aptitude and achievement tests. Part IV 


18 given to measures of interest, atti 
у attitudes, and per- 
Sonality.—E. Y, Beeman, d ‹ у 
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1НА58О. O'Connor, William F. The interrela- 
tionships of social perception, sociometric status, 
personality, and the ability to judge personality 
traits. USN Sch Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1960, Proj. 
No. MR005.13-5001, Sub. 2, No. 9. iii, 58 p.—In- 
terrelationships were studied among sociometric sta- 
tus, social behavior, perception of others, and self- 
concept. Results indicated the presence of a gen- 
eralized disposition toward others which was par- 
tially related to self-perception and to the ability to 
judge others. Temporal changes in these various 
relationships were also found, (102 ref.) —L. Shatin. 


1HA63M. Merriman, J. Burton. (Nebraska 
State Teachers Coll., Wayne) Relationship of per- 
sonality traits to motor ability. Res. Quart. Amer. 
Ass. Hlth. Phys. Educ. Recr., 1960, 31, 163-173.— 
The California Psychological Inventory (CPI) and 
the Philips JCR Test were administered to 808 high 
school boys. Ss were classified as: upper and lower 
motor-ability groups; athletes and nonathletes 
matched according to motor-ability scores; and par- 
ticipants in team sports, individual sports, and in 
team-individual sports. The upper motor-ability 
group scored significantly higher than the lower 
motor-ability group on poise, ascendancy, and self- 
assurance and measures of intellect and interest. 
Few significant differences were found between mean 
CPI scores when the athletes and nonathletes were 
matched according to motor ability. Few significant 
differences were found between mean CPI scores for 
participants in team sports, individual sports, and 
team-individual sports. Motor ability is related to 
personality traits.—G. E. Rowland. 


1HA66C. Coleman, James C. (U. California, 
Los Angeles) Personality dynamics and effective 
behavior. Chicago, Ill.: Scott, Foresman, 1960. 
566 р.—“Мап is viewed as an energy system whose 
behavior is determined partly by its own structural 
and functional characteristics and partly by forces 
in its environmental field, with which it continually 
interacts. . . . Like all living energy systems, the 
human organism seems to have an important ‘need’ 
or tendency not only to maintain itself against harm 
but also to fulfill its innate potentialities. . . . Part 1 
considers the basic nature of man and the de- 
velopment of human potentialities through matura- 
tion and learning. . . . Part 2... focuses on the dy- 
namics of individual and group behavior. . . . Part 3 
... applies the principles of personality dynamics to 
а discussion of ways to increase personal effective- 
ness. Part 4, a selection of (17) readings, offers a 
first-hand introduction to the promising—and some- 
times contradictory—approaches to the study of per- 
sonalitr and behavior."  Annotated listing of re- 
sources dealing with "various aspects of four major 
life problems : education, work, marriage, and aging." 
—Author abstract. 


1HA87K. Kaplan, Bert. (Ed.)  (U. Kansas) 
Studying personality cross-culturally. Evanston, 
Ill.: Row, Peterson, 1961. ix, 687 p. $8.50.—30 au- 
thors contributed to the 24 chapters in this compre- 
hensive review of current psychological and socio- 
logical theory and research. Authors suggest rejec- 
tion of numerous traditional concepts and state the 
following conclusions: social behavior is not neces- 
sarily isomorphic to the role itself. “. . . the quite 
diverse goals of different societies, as well as the 
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roles . . . instrumental for their attainment, are func- 
tionally equivalent; they serve to gratify the same 
drives? The editor concludes: "social and person- 
ality systems need not be symmetrical or isomorphi- 
cally structured. . . . we must no longer think of the 
motivation of a great variety of diverse behaviors 
but of a single diffuse disposition or orientation. . . . 
we must be concerned with discovering the motiva- 
tions that underly the generalized mechanism, con- 
formity . . . [rather than] delineating typical per- 
sonality patterns."—J. T. Suter. 


(Also see Abstract 1GB57L) 


New Tests & Test CONSTRUCTION 


1нвоор. De Wolff, C. J. Constructie van een 
test voor technisch inzicht (Type Bennett) voor 
de Koninklijke Marine. [Construction of a prac- 
tical insight test (Bennett type) for the Royal Ma- 
rine.] Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1960, 15, 400-412.— 
Report on the construction of a practical insight test 
of the type designed by Bennett, reporting statistical 
data on item analysis, reliability, and validity.—R. Н. 
Howwink. 

1HBOOK. Kuhlmann, F., & Anderson, Rose G. 
Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Test (scholastic 
aptitude). (7th ed. Grade 7-9, Book G and 
Grades 9-12, Book H. Specimen Set, G or H 
($1.00), both for $1.50. Princeton, N. J.: Personnel 
Press, 1960.—The 7th edition of the Kuhlmann- 
Anderson Test includes the following new features: 
а decrease from 10 to 8 tests per booklet with an in- 
creased number of items in the various tests; tests 
yield a verbal aptitude (V), quantitative aptitude 
(О), and total (T) scores; grade percentile ranks; 
test booklets are reusable and answer sheets may be 
scored by the IBM.—V. Sanua. 

1HB19S. Schneider, Eliezer. (U. Brazil) Ori- 
gens dos testes psicologicos. [Origins of psycho- 
logical tests.] Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio de Jan., 1960, 
10(7-8), 19-27.—Brief discussion of the historical 
need for and the development of psychological test- 
ing. The author cautions against exclusive reliance 
on present modes of psychological testing unaccom- 
panied by longitudinal and historical case studies for 
a scientific psychology of man.—G. Soloyanis. 


1HB23C. Cassel, R. N., & Kahn, T. C. (Lompoc 
Public Schools, Calif.) The Group Personality 
Projective Test (GPPT). Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 
23-41.—Amount of “anxiety-producing tension and 
degree of activeness of certain psychological needs 
present in the individual at the time of testing” are 
assessed with the Group Personality Projective Test 
(GPPT). “It has incorporated both the objective 
features of a factorially pure test battery and the clin- 
ical features of personality projection and depth anal- 
ysis.” The test is suitable for administration to large 
groups, not readily fakeable, and reflects individual 
characteristics -W. B. Essman. 


1НВ43В. Boppe, P. Deux tests “papier-crayon” 
d'intelligence éductive a l'usage de populations 
illettrées. [Two paper-and-pencil tests of logical 
intelligence to use on illiterates.] Travail hum., 1961, 
24, 143-153.—These tests are based on the building 
of logical relations, either from a series of 4 pictures 
of which one does not belong, such as 3 animals and 
1 flower picture; or form boards into which appro- 


priate pieces are to be inserted. More than 1000 
have been tested in the course of a drive against. 
illiteracy in Morocco.—R. W. Husband. А 


1HB43C. Christensen, С. М. (U. Alberta, 
Canada) Use of design, texture, and color pref- { 
erences in assessment of personality characteris- 
tics. Percept. mot. Skills, 1961, 12, 143-150.—Pret- 
erences for pairs;of abstract designs, photographs of 
textures, and colors were obtained and the lst 2 were 
intercorrelation. A cluster analysis yielded 23 clus-__ 
ters for design preference and 20 for texture pref- 
erence. Several relevant dimensions were suggested 
by the low correlations between clusters for design 
and texture preferences. * Low correlations were also 
obtained between texture, design, and color and hue, 
value, and chrome. The MMPI correlated signifi- 
cantly with design preferences. The research yielded 
revised Design Preference and Texture Preference 
scales.—W. B. Essman. 

1HB44W. West, John Hamilton. (Ohio U.) 
Correlates of the Draw-A-Scene test. J. clin. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 16, 44—45.—58 4th and 5th graders, age І 
9-11, were administered the Draw-A-Scene test and 
Goodenough's Draw-A-Man Test. The scores ob- 
tained on these tests were correlated with S-B IQs 
and with grades in school. The results showed sig- 
nificantly higher correlations between S-B IQs and 
grades as compared with D-A-S and D-A-M scores. 
No significant differences were found in correlations 
of D-A-S and D-A-M with S-B IQs—V. J. Bie- 
liauskas. 

1HB49V. van Krevelen, D. Arn. Introduction | 
to the Book Catalogue Test. Acta paedopsychiat, 
1961, 28, 49-59.—A. modification of Tramer's 25- 
year-old test reveals Ss' spheres of interests, and the 
test has projective qualities as well. In a free-choice 
test, S chooses 10 book titles “he would like to keep.” 
The projective quality lies in the complex stimulus 
of the title.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


1HB66M. Michel, Lothar. 


И 3 (U. Freiburg, Ger- 
many) Eine Modifikation des Farpyramidentests: 
Die i4-Farbensatz. [A modification of the Color- 
Pyramid Test: The 14 color set.] Diagnostica, 1959, 
5, 66-86.—The author presents rationale and pro- 
cedures used in developing a revised form of the 
Color Pyramid Test (see 26: 6645) using 14 rather 


than the standard 24 sets of.color. Results of several 
studies are described which indicate improvements in 
the despersion of scores and general reliability. 
Norms for the 18-59-year-old group are furnished, 
based on a sample of 180 Ss representative of the 
West German population with respect to age sex, * 
occupation; and educational level. History of the 
test in its standard form is reviewed along with cri- 
ticisms and suggestions as to modification. (39 ref.) 
—F. P. Hardesty. 


(Also see Abstracts 1HF17P, 1HF26E) 


Test STANDARDIZATION & EVALUATION 


1HCO3F. Field, J. G. (U. London) Two tyPé 
of tables for use with Wechsler’s Intelligence 
Scales. J. clin. Psychol, 1960, 16, 3-7.—Ust 

clinicians interpret the performance on Wechsler tests 
not only in relation to the age peers of the S but als? 
on the basis of the subtest patterns. This study € 
deavors to provide more specific quantitative pases 
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for clinicians desiring to interpret the subtest patterns 
and their meaning. “The distinction between the 
abnormality and the reliability of a difference be- 
tween subtests in Wechsler’s Intelligence Scales is 
emphasised. Tables are provided which give the 
abnormality of Verbal-Performance IQ discrepancies, 
and the reliabilities of various subtest discrepancies." 
—V. J. Bieliauskas. 

1HCO4W. Waters, Lawrence K. Reliability, 
scale independence, and flight student norms for 
the Gordon Personal Profil. USN Sch. Aviat. 
Med. res. Rep., 1960, Proj. No. MR005.13-3003, Sub. 
1, No. 32. 4 p.—Split-half and test-retest reliability 
estimates, estimates of scale independence, and nor- 
mative data were computed for a flight student sam- 
ple on the Gordon Personal Profile. The interscale 
correlations were factor analyzed, and it was con- 
cluded that most of the variance of the scales could 
be accounted for by 2 orthogonal factors.—L. Shatin. 
_1HCO5K. Kogan, K. L., & Crager, RSS. 
Washington School of Medicine) Standardization 
of the Children's Picture Information Test. J. 
clin. Psychol 1959, 15, 405-411.—The Children’s 
Picture Information Test (CPIT) was administered 
to 400 children between the ages of 2 and 6. For 50 
Ss selected from the standardization population, the 
r between the CPIT and the Revised Standford Binet 
was .89. Test-retest reliability for 50 Ss was .93. 
Normalized standard scores calculated for both 6- 
month and 1-уеаг age interval groups—F. N. Arn- 
hoff. 

1HCO7F. Fisher, Gary M. (Pacific Hosp.) А 
corrected table for determining the significance of 
the difference between verbal and performance 
IQ's on the WAIS and the Wechsler-Bellevue. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1960, 16, 7-8.—This is a replication 


* ofa study by Wolfenberger on the same subject. It 


is shown that the levels of probabilities for given dif- 
ferences occurring between a Verbal and Perform- 
ance IQ are incorrect. Wolfenberger’s figures "for 
the two-tailed test are actually for a one-tailed test 
and his figures for a one-tailed test are only half 
the value for a one-tailed test.”—V. J. Bieliauskas. 

1HC08G. Garfield, Sol L. (Nebraska Psychi- 
atric Inst.) An appraisal of object assembly on 
the Wechsler-Bellevue and WAIS. J. clin. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 16, 8-9.—100 psychiatric patients were 
administered WAIS, and the subtest scores were 
tabulated with the purpose of comparing Object As- 
sembly (OA) with other subtests. In ranking the 
mean scores of the subtest, the OA received the rank 
of 9 among 11. Inspection of the W-B manual sug- 
gests that OA is ranked 3rd. Therefore, caution is 
suggested in transferring the inferences concerning 
OA from W-B to WAIS scale—V. J. Bieliauskas. 

1HC12L. Levinson, B. M. (Yeshiva U.) The 
Binet Non-Verbal Preschool scale. J. clin. Psy- 
chol, 1960, 16, 12-13.—The 2 Binet Non-Verbal 
Scales prepared by McNemar were administered to 
80 preschool children. The Ss’ mean CA was 5.09, 
mean MA was 6.3, and mean IQ was 126.46. The 
correction Non-Verbal scores with CA and Binet 
MA yielded the r’s .54 and .62 respectively. These 
findings suggest that the McNemar Non-Verbal 


scales of the Binet Test for preschool children, 


fhough useful, have some limitations for individual 
Prediction—V/. J. Bieliauskas. 
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1HC14G. Guertin; W. Н. (VA Hosp, Knox- 
ville, Ia.) An analysis of gross errors on a sen- 
tence completion test. J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 
414-416.—“One hundred Sentence Completion Tests 
of mental hospital patients were examined for gross 
errors. The errors were categorized and then inter- 
correlated. А factor analysis demonstrated that 
there was consistency in the nature of the errors 
made and that the type of error was related to other 
material of clinical significance. The four factors 
were labeled: word carelessness, irrelevance, poor 
spelling, and telegraphic phrasing.—F. N. Arnhoff. 

ІНСИІ. Iscoe, I. (U. Texas) А profile for the 
Vineland scale and some clinical applications. J. 
clin. Psychol., 1960, 16, 14-16.—A profile sheet was 
prepared to evaluate Dolls concepts of social ma- 
turity and social intelligence in terms of the 8 Vine- 
land categories. This sheet is described and its ap- 
plicability demonstrated.—/V. J. Bieliauskas. 

ІНСІ8В. Berdie, Ralph F., & Layton, Wilbur 
L. (U. Minnesota) Research on the Minnesota 
Counseling Inventory. J. counsel. Psychol., 1960, 
7, 218-224.—". . . the MCI was developed to provide 
counselors with a means for obtaining information 
about the personalities of normal adolescents.” The 
instrument is described, including the scales, and the 
standardization population and recent research ex- 
tending its use to college students is discussed.— 
M. M. Reece. 

1HC20H. Hammes, J. A., & Young, E. р. (0. 
Georgia) An internal consistency analysis of the 
Forced-Choice Anxiety Scale. J. clin. Psychol., 
1959, 15, 420-422.—" An internal consistency analy- 
sis was carried out on the Hammock version of the 
Heineman Forced-Choice Anxiety Scale, using the 
upper and lower 27 percent of а sample consisting 
of 302 college students. . . . the forced choice form 
of the true-false anxiety scale has relatively high 
internal consistency, and is, therefore, a desirable 
format for such a questionnaire.” —F. N. Arnhoff. 

1HC22J. Jordan, T. E. (Washington U.) Form- 
board comparability in the Colored Progressive 
Matrices. J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 422-423.—2 
random groups of school children. (N —49) were 
matched to be comparable by mental age. 1 group 
was given the formboard version, and the other the 
booklet version of the Colored Progressive Matrices. 
No significant differences were found, suggesting 
that the 2 forms are comparable.—P. N. Arnhoff. 


1HC25C. Cowen, Emory L. (U. Rochester) 
The social desirability of trait descriptive terms: 
Preliminary norms and sex differences. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1961, 53, 225-233—Development of pre- 
liminary norms for the social desirability of trait 
descriptive terms, in addition to an analysis of sex 
differences in S-D stereotypes, is described. 67 male 
and female college students rated 209 trait descrip- 
tive terms on a 7-point scale of S.D. Despite the .99 
correlation between the S-D stereotypes of the 
sexes, females rated positive adjectives higher and 
negative adjectives lower directionally. Males were 
more variable in their ratings at all points on the 
S.D continuum. A correlation of — .917 was noted 
between students’ S-D ratings and clinicians’ scal- 
ings of abnormality —Author abstract. 

1HC25S. Simpson, W. H., & Bridges, C. C., Jr. 
(Oklahoma City Public Schools) A short form of 
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the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children. J. 
clin. Psychol 1959, 15, 425.—The Vocabulary and 
Block Design subtests, administered to 120 children 
yielded a correlation. of .874 with the full scale 
weighted score.—F. N. Arnhoff. 
1HC29H. Holloway, Harold D. (U. Tennessee) 
Normative data on the Children's Manifest Anx- 
iety scale at the rural third grade level. Child 
Develpm., 1961, 32, 129-134.—The CMAS was ad- 
ministered orally to 462 3rd-grade children, mean 
age 8.9 years distributed throughout East, Middle 
and West Tennessee. Mean A scale scores increased 
from West to East Tennessee and the L scale mean 
for girls was significantly higher than for boys— 
W. J. Meyer. 
1HC37H. Hood-Williams, J. (U. Natal, South 
Africa) Repeated administration of the Lowen- 
feld Mosaic Test: An exploratory study. J. soc. 
Res., Pretoria, 1959, 10, 37-46.—“Seventeen subjects 
made a Lowenfeld Mosaic Test response at roughly 
fortnightly intervals in an experiment to determine 
the effects of serial administration of the test to per- 
sons not undergoing psychotherapy. The results in- 
dicate that normal subjects show considerable varia- 
tion in the responses made under these conditions, but 
on the whole they are moderately self-consistent. 
Only two of the seventeen subjects evinced processes 
similar to those seen in series of Mosaics made by 
subjects undergoing psychotherapy. Several proc- 
esses are thought to account for the diversity of the 
responses produced, most important being interaction 
between intelligent, intellectually curious subjects and 
the potentialities of the material.” (Dutch & English 
summaries)—N. De Palma. 
1HC39W. Willis, Richard H. (Carnegie Inst. 
Technology) An empirical test of the method of 
controlled marginals. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1961, 
21, 39-52—“The method of controlled marginals 
(MCM) was tried out by administering five 10-item 
attitude scales to a sample of 100 undergraduates. 
The technique was found to work well in practice.” 
Response-balancing had an appreciable effect on 
several measures of internal consistency. “Тһе 
method of controlled respondent marginals (MCRM), 
which involves response-balancing by respondents 
rather than by items, was tested on one of the scales, 
and two measures of configural consensus were com- 
puted for this scale. Analysis of variance showed the 
degree of configural consensus to be highly signifi- 
cant.”—W. Coleman. 
1HC52F. Friedman, Howard. (VA Hosp, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.) A note on the revised Rorschach de- 
velopment scoring system. J. clin. Psychol., 1960, 
16, 52-54.—8 scores of the "revised Rorschach de- 
velopment scoring system" by Phillips, Kaden, and 
Waldman were examined in order to determine their 
capacity to discriminate between very diverse groups 
of Ss. 30 normal adults, 30 catonic and hebephrenic 
Schizophrenics, and 28 paranoid schizophrenics were 
used as Ss for this study. Only 1 score, X + ХЕ, of 
the new scoring system appeared capable of differ- 
entiating significantly between the groups of normal 
adults and both groups of psychiatric patients.—7. J. 
Bieliauskas. 
1HC52S. Storms, Lowell Н. (U. California 
Medical Center, Los Angeles) Rationales for the 
“twisted pear." J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 552- 
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553.—Тһе generality of the “twisted pear" phe- 
nomenon described by Fisher is not unlimited and de- 
pends upon various conditions which affect predictor 
and criterion measures.—4. A. Kramish. 


1HC66M. Marschner, Günter. (Krefelder Str. 
22, Aachen, Germany) Zur Diagnostik eines hohen 
F% im KLT. [Concerning the diagnostic signifi- 
cance of a high F% on the KLT (Konzentrations- 
Leistungs-Test).] Diagnostica, 1960, 6, 66-72—4 
cases from a job-selection setting are presented for 
the purpose of clarifying the meaning of high error 
percentage (F%) on the test of concentration 
achievement (KLT) developed by Diiker and Lien- 
ert. Emphasized is the value of comparison with 
performances on other tests and analysis of the 
client’s interpretation of the test situation and other 
data before the routine diagnosis of defective con- 
centrational ability is made.—F. P. Hardesty. 


1HC68P. Pire, G. Ikonia Tests A and B. 
Liége, Belgium: Dessain, 1960. Form A, 68 p. 
Form B, 55 p.—2 batteries of Ikonia Tests (from 
the ancient Greek, meaning "little images") meas- 
ure children's intelligence from the ages of 6-12. 
Individual and group administration of the tests are 
possible. Since the tests depend on the identification 
of certain images, they rely less on vocabulary. The 
manual includes instructions in French, German, 
English, Spanish, Italian, and Dutch.—7. Sanua. 


1HC77R. Rand, Рег. (U.Oslo) Anxiety in con- 
nection with school performance: III. Try-out of 
a Norwegian translation of the test anxiety ques- 
tionnaire for children. Pedag. Forsk., 1960, No. 4, 
177-199. —The Norwegian version of Sarason's Anx- 
iety Scale for Children is described in detail, and the 
initial study in which it was administered to 176 
boys and girls (with an average age of about 13) is 
reported. Data are offered pertaining to the scale's 
reliability and validity.—L. Goldberger. 


1HC85K. Krug, Robert E. (Carnegie Inst. 
Technology) An analysis of the F Scale: I. Item 
factor analysis. J. soc. Psychol., 1961, 53, 285-291. 
—The responses of 704 college freshmen to the 
item F scale were factor analyzed. The analysis 0 
primary concern utilized computer programs for both 
extraction and rotation; graphic rotations of factors 
taken from odd- and evennumbered subsamples were 
used to estimate the reliability of the individual fac- 
tors. While a nearly general factor emerged, the 
total factor structure clearly indicates that the 
scale is multidimensional. This finding is interprete 
as support for the contention that the F scale tol 
score must necessarily obscure relationships which 
hold for subsets of items. 6 reasonably stable grouP 
factors emerged, 1 of which was merged with the 
general, The 6 factors were named Conventionalism, 
Cynicism, Aggression, Projectivity, Superstition ап 
Stereotypy, and Good Versus Bad People. —Author 
abstract. 


1HC88H. Horst, P., & Wright, C. E. (U. Wash- 
ington) The comparative reliability of two tech- 
niques of personality appraisal. J. clin. Psychol 
1959 15, 388-391—Compared conventional forc! 
choice administration of the EPPS with an ipsatize 
(Cattell) 9-category rating scale based upon the 
distinct items in the EPPS. Repeated administra- 
tions to 92 undergraduate Ss. Generally greater те 
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liability found for the ipsatized rating scale.—F. N. 
Arnhoff. 

1HC93K. Krug, Robert E, & Moyer, К. E. 
(Carnegie Inst. Technology) Ап analysis of the 
F Scale: II. Relationship to standardized per- 
sonality inventories. J. soc. Psychol., 1961, 53, 293- 
301.— The F scale, the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule, and the Guilford-Zimmerman Tempera- 
ment Survey were administered to 684 college fresh- 
men. Intercorrelation matrices involving these vari- 
ables plus 6 factor scores taken from the F scale were 
obtained for male and female samples separately and 
factor analyzed. The data permit the following con- 
clusions. (a) F scale factors previously identified 
as Aggression, Projectivity, and Conventionalism 
show small but meaningful relations to certain scales 
of the EPPS and GZ. (b) The overlap between 
EPPS and GZ scales is not great. The factors pre- 
sented provide a vehicle for the reduction of descrip- 
tive labels. (c) The factors emerging in male and 
female samples are quite similar—Author abstract. 


(Also see Abstracts 1H E27F, 1HF13C, 1HF25M, 
1HI92G) 
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1HD07G. Giovacchini, Peter L. On scientific 
creativity. J. Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 1960, 8, 407— 
426.—In an attempt to study the creative process, 
data from the analyses of 8 creative scientists were 
compared, taking into account Hartmann's and Kris's 
work on ego functions. Similar conditions in child- 
hood were noted, involving dominating mothers and 
submissive fathers, leading to obsessive-compulsive 
trends with psychotic-like episodes involving para- 
noid reactions and depersonalization as common re- 
sults. Neither the primary nor the secondary proc- 
ess alone accounts for creativity. When the former 
predominates, ability to work falters, psychotic trends 
appear, and panic reigns; when the latter regains 
ascendancy, its defensive quality may produce me- 
chanical, routine thinking, chained too closely to a 
literally conceived reality. Ап ability to tolerate 
both, to extend the boundaries of the ego so as to 
include portions of the id within it, and to synthesize 
them is necessary for creativity—F. Wyatt. 


1HDO8R. Roberts, Helen Erskine. (County 
Schools, San Diego, Calif.) Comparison of Otis 
and Stanford-Binet 1Q’s. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1961, 
12, 8-15.—The scores received by 84 10th, 11th, and 
l2th graders in the Los Angeles City Schools who 
Scored above the 90th centile on the Iowa Tests of 
Educational Development were compared. The cor- 
relation of .60 between the Otis and Stanford-Binet 
does not reflect the fact that in all but 1 instance 
(where there was a —2 point difference) the Binet 
1Q was higher than the Otis—the average difference 
being 15.6 points. Results of analyses of relation- 
ships for the separate grade levels and for different 
IQ-bands" are given.—T. E. Newland. 


3 1HDI6T. Torrance, E. Paul (U. Minnesota) 
терн in creative thinking. Education, 
tee! 81, 216-220.—A variety of test materials have 
deen devised and tested for identifying creative think- 
ing at all educational levels. New developments have 
m in the direction of manipulative materials which 
yield measures of inventiveness; measures which per- 
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mit explorations through questioning and formulat- 
ing hypotheses concerning the causes and conse- 
quences of behavior. The author concludes that 
children who rate high on measures of creativity 
appear to become alienated from their peers and 
teachers and tend to manifest behaviors which call 
forth sanctions by their peers.—S. M. Amatora. 

1HD17T. Thompson, J. W. (University Coll., 
N. Staffordshire) The bi-polar and unidirectional 
measurement of intelligence. Brit. J. Psychol., 
1961, 52, 17-23.—It is a matter of importance whether 
measurement along a continuum is made in a single 
direction or whether the continuum is divided in the 
middle. Measurements which are inconvertibly bi- 
polar probably correspond to neurophysiological proc- 
esses more closely than unidirectional measurements. 
Methods of scoring and measuring techniques ought 
to take into consideration the kind of polarity which 
the data entail. The hypothesis that intelligence is 
inconvertibly bipolar could perhaps be tested by using 
a scoring procedure similar to that adopted in multi- 
dimensional tests for the measurement of values. 
Tests of “brightness” and of “backwardness” scored 
in this way might then shed light upon the concept 
of intelligence.—C. M. Franks. 

1HD24H. Havighurst, Robert J. (U. Chicago) 
Conditions productive of superior children. 
Teachers Coll. Rec., 1961, 62, 524-531.—A study of 
all 6th grade children in the public schools of a 
medium sized midwestern town. The upper and 
upper-middle social classes produced 1.8 times as 
many children in the upper quarter of the IQ dis- 
tribution as they would if all social classes had been 
equally represented, the lower-lower social class only 
.4 as many. In a study of high school seniors in a 
city of 500,000 population, schools contributed to the 
number of superior graduates roughly in proportion 
to the socioeconomic level of the parents.—H. K. 
Moore. 

1HD35P. Phatak, P. A study of the Revised 
Goodenough Scale with reference to artistic and 
non-artistic drawings. J. voc. educ. Guid., Baroda, 
1960, 7, 35-40.—A study, using 2465 American Draw- 
A-Man protocols for ages 5-15, in which 99 groups 
matched for age, sex, and Goodenough score were 
formed. In each group there was 1 artistic and 1 
nonartistic drawing, subjectively judged by the au- 
thor on the grounds of being pleasing or interesting 
(ie, artistic). 6 raters from departments of fine 
arts, art education, and psychology were used. 
Drawings judged artistic were more likely to show 
clothing items and figures in action; nonartistic 
drawings were characteristed by showing the proper 
location of different body parts.—JV. L. Barnette, Jr. 

1HD41R. Riegel, Ruth M. (0. Michigan) 
Faktorenanalysen des Hamburg-Wechsler-In- 
telligenztests für Erwachsene (HAWIE) für 
Altersstufen 20-34, 35-49, 50-64, und 65 Jahre und 
alter. [Factor analyses of the Hamburg-Wechsler 
Adult Intelligence Scale (HAWIE) for age groups 
20-34, 35-49, 50-64, and 65 years or older.] Diag- 
nostica, 1960, 6, 41—46.—Based on 790 subjects se- 
lected from standardization groups of the test, appli- 
cation of Thurstone and Hotelling procedures to the 
German version of the Wechsler-Bellevue Form I 
disclose the presence of 4 factors in addition to that 
of general intelligence. Findings are discussed in 
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conjunction with their meaning for the underlying 
functions of the measure and for the interpretation of 
IQ, profiles at various age levels, and Wechsler's 
deterioration ratio.—F. P. Hardesty. 


1HD49P. Priester, Hans J. (U. Hamburg, Ger- 
many) Untersuchungen zum Vergleich zwischen 
Stanford-Intelligenztest (SIT) und Hamburg- 
Wechsler-Intelligenztest fuer Kinder (HAWIK). 
[Comparison studies between the Stanford Intelli- 
gence Test and the Hamburg-Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children.] Diagnostica, 1959, 5, 49-54 — 
Random samples of 50 retarded, 50 average, and 50 
advanced school children, ages 12-14 years, are used 
to compare German versions of the 1937 Stanford- 
Binet and the WISC. Analyses reveal IQ similarity 
at the retarded level, but inequality, at other levels of 
scholastic classification. Whether discrepancies are 
attributable to differences in standardization or to 
other factors, can not be ascertained since the re- 
quired data for the SIT have not been published. 
Other findings were that 78% of the Ss indicated 
preference for the HAWIK and that the SIT takes, 
on the average, 28 minutes longer to administer.— 
F. P. Hardesty. 


1HD50H. Hammer, Emanuel F. (New York 
U.) Creativity: An exploratory investigation of 
the personalities of gifted adolescent artists. New 
York: Random House, 1961. 150 p. $125.— The 
Rorschach, TAT, House-Tree-Person, and the Un- 
pleasant Concept Test were administered to 18 stu- 
dents in the High School Scholarship Painting Work- 
shop at New York University. They were rated by 
their professors as "merely facile," "intermediate," 
and “truly creative.” A total of 14 factors was un- 
covered as differentiating the “truly creative’ from 
the “merely facile.” The “truly creative’ shows a 
frank and open flooding of inner feelings and prob- 
lems onto the test stimuli, and there is less ego- 
defensiveness.—V. Sanua. 


190525. Sines, L. K., & Simmons, Н. (Fergus 
Falls State Hosp., М) Тһе Shibley-Harthecd 
Scale and the Doppelt hort Form as estimators 
of WAIS IQ in a state hospital population. J. 
clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 452-453.—W А15 and Ship- 
ley scales for 30 patients were intercorrelated. The 
Shipley total score was the best predictor of WAIS 
full scale IQ. Doppelt Short Form WAIS IQ esti- 
mates were found to correlate .96 with actual WAIS 
full scale IQ.—F. N. Arnhoff. 


1HD53Q. Quereshi, M. Y. (U. Illinois) Effects 

of various scoring cutoff on reliability estimates. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1961, 65, 753-760.—An attempt 
was made to investigate the effects of various scoring 
cutoffs on the stability-equivalence and internal con. 
sistency reliabilities of scores on some of the subtests 
used for individual measurement of certain verbal 
and nonverbal abilities similar to some of those sam- 
pled by the WISC. The evidence indicated that (a) 
certain cutoffs provided significantly higher relia- 
bility estimates than other cutoffs if the subtests used 
and the Ss’ age were disregarded, (b) characteristic 
interaction existed between cutoffs and subtests or 
age levels as well as among cutoffs, subtests, and age 
levels, and (c) at least in the context of this study, 
unlike the commonly held belief, overtesting was in- 
ferior to minimum testing. The limitations of this 
study together with its implications for the adoption 
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of various discontinuance procedures have been 
pointed out accordingly Author abstract. 


1HD61K. Kagan, J., Sontag, L. W., Baker, C. 
T., & Nelson, Virginia L. (Fels Research Inst., 
Yellow Springs, O.) Personality and IQ change. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 56, 261-266.—"For a 
group of 140 boys and girls in the Fels Research 
population on whom continuous Binet IQ data were 
available, a distribution of IQ change was obtained 
by subtracting each S’s smoothed IQ at age 6 from 
his smoothed IQ at age 10. This distribution of 
differences was divided into quartiles, and the Ror- 
schach and TAT protocols of the upper (maximum 
increase in IQ), and lower (maximum decrease in 
IQ) quartiles were analyzed and compared. The 
results showed that in comparing the Ss who showed 
IQ increases with those showing IQ decreases, the 
former head, on the TAT, significantly more (a) 
achievement imagery . .. and (b) themes of curiosity. 
DOR [It is concluded] that high need achievement, 
competitive striving, and curiosity about nature are 
correlated with gains in IQ score"—C. T. Morgan. 


1HD90W. Waite, Richard R. (Yale U. School 
Medicine) The intelligence test as a psychodiag- 
nostic instrument. J. proj. Tech., 1961, 25, 90-102. 
“Тһе present paper is, in part, an attempt to con- 
ceptualize from a psychoanalytic point of view the 
position intelligence tests occupy within total test 
batteries used in psychodiagnostic evaluations." The 
WAIS is singled out for discussion as a diagnostic 
instrument.—4. F. Greenwald. 


1HD95M. MacKeith, R. C., & McDonald, Alison 
D. What price intelligence? Cerebral palsy Bull., 
1960, 2, 295.—Editorially explored is the possibility 
that superior intelligence as well as inferior intelli- 
gence may attend, if not be caused by, deviant birth 
conditions, as suggested by Lacorzinski and Tucker 
(see 35: 2545). —T. E. Newland. 


(Also see Abstracts 1DC37P, 1DG27W, 1DP75A, 
168025, E 1HC22J, 1HC25S, 
, 6E, 1JO47B, 1 L, 

1K]27M) : is 


PERSONALITY MEASUREMENT 


IHEOIW. Wagner, Rudolph F, & Williams, 
John E. (U. Richmond) An analysis of speech 
behavior in groups differing in achievement im- 
agery and defensiveness. J. Pers., 1961, 29, 1-9.— 

This experiment was designed to study the speech 
behavior of Ss differing in Achievement Imagery 
(AI). A further variable was introduced by use of 
the K scale of the MMPI in an attempt to refine the 
measurement of AI and also to study the relationship 
of psychological defensiveness to speech behavior.” 
44 male students were placed in 4 groups on the basis 
of their AI and K scores. Recorded speech samples 
from the Ss were analyzed by various output and 
psycholinguistic measures, Findings were (a) high 
AI Ss were more fluent, and this relates to manifest 
anxiety; (b) high K Ss had longer reaction times, 
3 не Үү o and made less frequent use of 

ness terms; (c) no interaction effe 
and K were found.—G. T. Lodge. E GRAL 
‚ 1HE03M. Murstein, Bernard I., & Leipold, Wil- 
liam D. (Willmar State Hosp.) The role of learn. 
ing and motor abilities in the Wechsler-Bellevue 
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igit Symbol Subtest. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 
TA 217103-112.— The Digit Symbol test is essen- 
tially a motor test correlating primarily with a test 
of motor ability. It does not show positive correla- 
tion with group tests of intelligence or achievement 
tests.—W. Coleman. à 

1HE10M. Milton, 4 A. & Lipetz, Milton E 

U. Colorado) EP. consistency score - 
ids or сн of need? Psychol. Rep., 1961, 
8, 310.—Results on measures of the Consistency score 
(CS) for the Edwards’ PPS with 50 college under- 
graduates suggests that S responds to the forced- 
choices on the basis of chance alone—W. B. Essman. 


1HE17C. Cowen, Emory L., Budin, William, & 
Budin, Florence Ausubel. (U. Rochester) The 
social desirability of trait descriptive terms: A 
variation in instructional set. J. soc. Psychol., 
1961, 53, 317-323.—Data are presented on the social 
desirability of trait descriptive terms based on the 
personal value system of the respondent. These data. 
are contrasted with those deriving from a prior S-D 
study based on ratings from society's frame of refer- 
ence. Females were again found to use more ex- 
treme S-D ratings than males, while males were more 
variable in their ratings. Comparing the findings 
for the 2 rating sets, greater response variability and 
significantly less extreme mean S-D ratings were 
found under the "personal" set—Author abstract. 


1HE21Y. Yamahiro, R. B» Venidity of two M. 
VA Hosp., Lexington, Ky. alidity of two in- 
ы of ERO deviancy. J. clin. Psychol., 1960, 16, 
21-24.—Wheeler's Rorschach content indices and the 
Marsh-Hilliard-Liechti MMPI sexual deviation scale 
were examined on 23 sexual deviates and 110 nar- 
cotic addicts. “Wheeler’s list of content items for 
homosexuality held up well if one allows for the 
length of a record by using the percentage of total 
responses rather than the raw number of signs. 
On the sexual deviancy scale the drug addict Ss 
scored high, but so did the psychotic and neurotic 
Ss in the original study. It was concluded that the 
sexual deviancy scale tends to measure "not only 
sexual deviancy but rather personality deviancy."— 

V. J. Bieliauskas. 

1HE26P. Pascal, G. R., & Jenkins, W. О. (U. 
Tennessee) Systematic observation of gross hu- 
man behavior. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1961. 
ix, 126 p. $475.—The authors present a theoretical 
and methodological frame of reference for the study 
of the intact human organism by means of its grossly 
observable responses to detectable stimulus condi- 
tions. The "gross" refers to the requirement that 
the behavior be discriminable to the naked eye. In 
essence, the systematic position follows that of Boring 
and Skinner in that it postulates an "empty organ- 
ism" Following the outline of the theoretical and 
methodological position, stimulus and response are 
defined within the present context, and the unit of 
behavior used is defined. This unit is called the “be- 
havioral incident" (BI)—an interaction between a S 
and a stimulus. The Pascal-Jenkins Behavioral 
Scales for interview guide and behavior rating are 
evolved from their position and are presented with 
explanation and rationale —F. N. Arnhoff. 

1НЕ27Е. Fjeld, Stanton P., & Landfield, A. W. 
(U. Missouri) Personal construct consistency. 
Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 127-129—4 groups were 
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given a version of Kelly's “Role Construct Repertory 
Test (RCRT) twice over a two-week period with a 
difference testing condition for each group." In each 
group reliability was high, "supporting the RCRT 
as a reliable research tool . . . [and] suggesting that 
people employ the same axes of meaning, even though 
the ‘object’ of these conceptual axes may change."— 
W. B. Essman. 

1HE28P. Phillips, Jeanne S., Matarazzo, Joseph 
D., & Saslow, George. (U. Oregon Medical School) 
Experimental modification of interviewer content 
in standardized interviews. J. consult. Psychol., 
1960, 24, 528-536.—Ss were female nurses inter- 
viewed by a standardized procedure. Interpretations 
affect the duration of utterances on personal material 
and have a direct influence on Ss' behavior and in- 
teraction. Age, experience, or both have influence 
on reactions to interpretations. (20 ref.)—4. A. 
Kramish. 

1HE35H. Hunt, Raymond G., & Feldman, Mar- 
vin J. (Washington U., St. Louis, Mo.) Body 
image and ratings of adjustment of human figure 
drawings. J. clin. Psychol, 1960, 16, 35-38.—65 
college students, 39 male and 26 female, served as 
Ss for this study. They were asked to draw human 
figures and rate them according to a modified Secord 
and Jourard BC scale. Next they were asked to com- 
plete another set of drawings, and then they were 
instructed to draw naked human figures. 3 clinicians 
familiar with clinical usage of figure drawings made 
independent ratings of the 25 body parts on each 
drawing, specifically evaluating signs of disturbance. 
The findings suggest that women cathect their bod- 
ies more highly than do men, women's ratings were 
more variable than were men's ratings, correlations 
between body cathexis scores and signs of disturbance 
on the human figure drawings were minimal. "While 
the present study was not designed to evaluate the 
clinical usefulness of the DAP, the results do nothing 
to increase confidence in it.’—V. J. Bieliauskas. 


1HE350. Oakes, Ralph H., & Corsini, Raymond 
J. Social perceptions of one other self. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1961, 53, 235-242.— Several groups of adult 
college students predicted their lecturer's self-concep- 
tion using Corsini’s Adjective Q-sort (see 31: 4536) 
under several conditions. Some Ss were able to 
form accurate impressions after less than 3 hours of 
acquaintanceship in a classroom situation. After 36 
hours of exposure average accuracy of perception 
was nearly equal to that of 6 years of acquaintance- 
ship by marital partners. -Men employed in market- 
ing did significantly better than people in nonmarket- 
ing occupations. Older men did better than younger 
men. Considerable individual differences occur 
within occupations even. with equal and identical 
exposure.—Author abstract. 

1HE38Z. Zuk, G. H. (St. Christopher’s Hosp. 
Children, Philadelphia, Pa.) Size: Its significance 
in the copied drawings of children. J. clin. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 16, 38-42.—“Groups of children and 
adults were compared with respect to size variables 
of three geometric designs, items on Stanford-Binet, 
L, copied from a model on the test booklet. Results 
showed that size was a function, at least in part, of 
mental age; that more mentally mature children and 
adults, regardless of design, more closely approxi- 
mated the size dimensions of the model. Less men- 
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tally mature children drew the designs consistently 
smaller than the other groups." These findings were 
also evaluated in terms of Piaget's view concerning 
new learning in childhood.—7. J. Bieliauskas. 


1HE39A. Auld, Frank, Jr. (Wayne St. U.) 
Emotions in the interview: Can they be meas- 
ured? Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 239-242 —A. descrip- 
tion of the communication of emotions in the lan- 
guage of the creative writer is considered applicable 
to the analysis of language for emotional content by 
the behavioral scientist. This may have merit for the 
therapeutic interaction—W. B. Éssman. 


1HE41R. Rozhdestvenskaia, V. IL, Nebylitsyn, 
V. D., Borisova, M. N., & Ermolaeva-Tomina, L. 
B. (Inst. Psychology, Moscow, USSR) Sravnitel'- 
noe izuchenie razlichnykh pokazatelei sily пегупої 
sistemy cheloveka. [Comparative study of various 
indicators of the strength of the nervous system.] 
Vop. Psikhol., 1960, No. 5, 41—56.—40 Ss were sub- 
jected to 21 tests hitherto used as indices of strength 
of nervous system. These included various tests of 
conditionability, distraction, reaction to drugs, etc. 
A factor analysis of the results was done and then 
a qualitative analysis of individual differences. Three 
factors were found: one of strength, one of stability, 
and one related to sensitivity to conditioned auditory 
stimuli. The qualitative analysis suggested that 5 or 
6 distinct groups of people could be distinguished on 
the basis of their differential performance on the 
tests.—H. Pick. 


1НЕ42В. Bieliauskas, Vytautas J. (Xavier U.) 
sexual identification in children's drawings of hu- 
man figure. J. clin. Psychol., 1960, 16, 42-44.— 
1000 human figure drawings of the H-T-P. produced 
by children aged 4 years-14 years 11 months were ex- 
amined as to sex of the person drawn. The results 
suggested that in general both sexes of all ages pre- 
fer to draw a person of their own sex. This tendency 
seemed to increase with age, particularly after the 
age d e. ШЕ Кр рш pattern showed more 
stability in boys’ drawings as compared he girls’. 
Vid. ВЕЙ. 3 Е Оа 

1НЕ48р. Dennis, Wayne, & Raskin, Evelyn. 
(Brooklyn Coll.) Further evidence concerning the 
effect of handwriting habits upon the location of 
drawings. J. consult, Psychol., 1960, 24, 548-549. — 
5 linguistic groups (Turks, Cambodians, Japanese, 
Iranians, and Israelis) were studied. Human figure 
drawings are located in the quadrant of the page 
within which the S begins to write. Study supports 
other studies in suggesting that a factor other than 
personality influences location of drawings.—4. A. 
Kramish. 


1HE49S. Spilka, Bernard. (U. Denver) Social 
desirability: A problem of EU Зона 
Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 149-150.—3 measures of social 
desirability were intercorrelated with 3 Bills 1 AV 
scales. Correlations ranged from —.095 to +.971. 
The concept of social desirability, at present, is con- 
cluded to be operationally unclear.—W. B. Essman. 


1HE49W. Weiss, Robert Frank. (Ohio State 
U.) Aspirations and expectations: A dimensional 
analysis. J. soc. Psychol., 1961, 53, 249-254.—The 
Ss (N = 180) were given a verbal reasoning test and 
were informed of their scores, following which their 
levels of aspiration for a succeeding verbal reason- 
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ing test were elicited. The results were subjected to 
a factor analysis which yielded 2 factors: a judg- 
mental or expectation dimension, and a motivational 
or aspiration dimension. These may represent a di- 
mension of realism-irrealism and a dimension of emo- 
tional arousal (analogous to drive or incentive mo- 
tivation), respectively —Author abstract. 


1НЕ505. Stone, LeRoy A., & James, R. L. Sta- 
bility of agreeing response set over a period of 
time. Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 350.—A test-retest re- 
liability (.65) was obtained for a 15-item agreeing 
response set scale given 207 students. Increased re- 
liability is suggested by increasing the number of 
scale items.—W. B. Essman. 

1HES3H. Hamilton, Robert V. (U. Wichita) 
A psycholinguistic analysis of some interpretative 
processes of 3 basic personality types. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1957, 46, 153-177.—3 groups of Ss whose 
predominant languages were Teton Dakota, Hopi, 
and English were presented with a group of 27 non- 
sense objects and instructed to give a verbal report 
of their experiences as completely as they could. 
These verbal reports were recorded and analyzed 
into 6 descriptive categories: designators, appraisors, 
prescriptors, formators, identifiors, and subjectifiors. 
Some social habits and basic personality configura- 
tions in the interpretive processes were also dis- 
cussed.—E. Y. Beeman. 

1HES9E. Ehrlich, Danuta, & Wiener, Daniel N. 
(VA Center, St. Paul, Minn.) The measurement 
of values in psychotherapeutic settings. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1961, 64, 359-372.—A review of literature 
relevant to the study of values in psychotherapeutic 
settings. The appropriateness of a number of tech- 
niques for assessment of similarities and changes in 
values is discussed. (29 ref.)—C. Т. Morgan. 


1HE63A. Aaronson, Bernard S. (New Jersey 
State Hosp., Trenton) A dimension of personality 
change with aging. J. clin. Psychol., 1960, 16, 63- 
65.—The MMPI profile of 48 males and 18 females 
ranging in age from 16 to 65, with an age mean of 
31.3 years, was studied with the purpose of develop- 
ing an index of aging based upon MMPI scales Hs, 
D, Pd, Pt, and $c. The findings suggest that the 
processes of maturation continue to function with re- 
gard to personality phenomena during the adult years. 
An important dimension of personality change seems 
to be the transition from concern with the control of 
one's impulses to concern with one's physical and 
mental health." A mixed subsample of psychopaths 
and schizophrenics, which composed 36% of the sam- 
ple, did not show as strong a relation between the 


index and age as did th — 
Шаек вві ав e rest of the sample—V. J. 


1HE73F. Fisher, Seymour. Houston State Psy- 
chiatric Inst.) Front-back енын їп body 
image and body reactivity. J. gen. Psychol., 1961, 
64, 373-379.—Ss' estimates of the relative sizes of 
front vs. back areas of their bodies were obtained. 
Measures of front vs. back reactivity were secured 
by means of skin resistance recordings. As hypothe- 
sized, it was found that the ratio of front skin re- 
sistance to back skin resistance was significantly re- 
lated to the body image valuations applied to these 
areas. It was predicted that the greater the body 
Image prominence and also physiological reactivity 
of the back vs. the front, the greater the imaginative 
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spontaneity in interpreting stimuli. Data from the 
Rorschach and Thurstone Interest Schedule were 
partially supportive of this view—Author abstract. 


1HE76R. Reece, Michael M., & Whitman, Rob- 
ert N. (Wayne State U.) Warmth and expres- 
sive movements. Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 76.—‘Non- 
aggressive, approach expressive movements” їп an 
interview situation and a learning task "were judged 
as warm and avoidance expressive movements were 
judged as cold.” —W. B. Essman. 


ІНЕ78Е. Farber, M. L. (0. Connecticut) 
Anality, political aggression, acquiescence, and 
questionnaire construction. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 56, 278-279.—A criticism of methodologi- 
cal deficiencies in Rabinowitz’s attempt to demon- 
strate that Farber’s “reported correlation between 
anality and political aggression can be explained 
away as a result of an acquiescence response set.” 
C. T. Morgan. 

1HE870. O’Brien, Cyril C. (Marquette U.) 
Handwriting. Education, 1960, 80, 387—409.—This 
discussion of handwriting includes a series of articles 
each by an authority in the field. Included are such 
problems as the emotions and cursive writing, mod- 
ern concepts of handwriting, legal aspects of hand- 
writing, board-writing problems of teachers, and 
problems of handwriting in the schools. The ra- 
tionale underlying the measurement of expression of 
emotions as revealed in cursive writing involves the 
slant of the strokes as well as pressure—S. M. Ama- 
tora. 


1HE95L. Little, Kenneth B. (National Inst. 
Mental Health) Confidence and reliability. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt., 1961, 21, 95-101.— Comparisons 
were made between two measures of confidence, based 
on alternate definitions of the concept, and the re- 
liability of clinical judgments. The subjects were 
48 clinical psychologists who judged 217 statements 
as true or false for an individual on the basis of a 
test protocol. . . . The results showed a positive and 
significant relationship between the reliability of 
judgments and confidence defined as the deviation 
of an individual confidence statement from the sub- 
ject's own mean level."—I7. Coleman. 


(Also see Abstracts 1CC70P, 1DM65F, 1FH46P, 
1FI22K, 1GB03C, 1GB58M, 1GE71E, 
1HC25C, 1JO61N) 


Inventories 


1HF01M. McKee, John P., & Turner, Walter S. 
(U. California, Berkeley) The relationship of 
“drive” ratings in adolescence to CPI and EPPS 
scores in adulthood. Vita hum., 1961, 4, 1-14.—A 
total of 57 men and 64 women Ss of the 1932-39 
adolescent growth study of the Institute of Human 
Development were given the California Personality 
Inventor and/or the Edwards Personal Preference 
Scale during the years 1953-59. The scores on the 
personality tests were compared to ratings of "drive 
made by judges who had known the Ss well during 
their adolescence. The "drive" ratings were based 
оп 9 of Murray's manifest needs. 5 independent 
judges predicted the correlations between the adult 
and adolescent measures. EPPS scores showed very 
poor agreement with these predictions, while CPI 
Scores agreed somewhat better, particularly for fe- 
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male Ss. “The difference between the CPI and the 
EPPS in their correlations with 'drive' ratings has 
been attributed primarily to differences in validity of 
the two tests and also to the greater intercorrelations 
among the CPI scales."—J. L. Yager. 


1HFO2L. Levitt, Е. E. (Indiana U. Medical Cen- 
ter) А comparison of parental and self-evalua- 
tions of psychopathology in children. J. clin. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 15, 402-404.—Attempted to assess the 
perception of the symptoms of an emotionally dis- 
turbed child by the mother. The Children's Manifest 
Anxiety Scale administered to 73 clinic patients was 
also filled out for them by the mothers. No correla- 
tion between pairs of mother-child scores, and item 
by item agreement between pairs was not greater 
than chance.—F. N. Arnhoff. 


1HFO8R. Rimland, Bernard. Personality test 
faking: The expressed willingness of college men 
to fake on a personality test. USN Bur. Naval 
Personnel tech. Bull, 1960, No. 60-13. iii, 8 p.— 
This report, a by-product of a larger study designed 
to produce a fake-resistant personality test, is based 
on the answers given by students when asked di- 
rectly whether or not they would have faked on the 
test if it had been given operationally. Only a small 
percentage admitted they would have engaged in ex- 
tensive falsification, though many said they would 
have biased their answers to some extent. This find- 
ing was the same whether the students signed their 
papers or responded anonymously. Secondary find- 
ings indicated that the students’ answers had been 
influenced by the instructions they had been given 
during the earlier experimental administration of the 
test —H. P. Kelley. 


1HF12S. Steimel, Raymond J. (Catholic U. 
America) Childhood experiences and mascu- 
linity-feminity scores. J. counsel. Psychol., 1960, 7, 
212-217.—Childhood identifications and associations 
and interests were studied in a sample of high school 
senior males. “The results indicate that there is a 
tendency for those boys who scored masculine in in- 
terest on the Mf scales of the MMPI and the SVIB 
to indicate more childhood identifications with males 
than did the boys who scored more feminine in inter- 
ests.—M. M. Reece. 


1HF13C. Comrey, Andrew L., & Soufi, Alladin. 
(U. California, Los Angeles) Attempted verifica- 
tion of certain personality factors. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt., 1961, 21, 113-127.—"'Nineteen personality 
factors, most of which had been previously identified 
and recently described by Guilford, were divided into 
two groups for study. New items were written to 
measure each of these factors. The items written 
for the factors in each group were treated as the 
variables in two separate factors analyses." Most of 
the hypothesized factors emerged, although several 
were not well defined and 2 failed. The personality 
factor dimensions of greatest clarity and independence 
ате indicated—W. Coleman. 


1HF17P. Panton, J. R. (Central Prison, Raleigh, 
N. C) A new MMPI scale for the identification 
of homosexuality. J. clin. Psychol., 1960, 16, 17-21. 
— Observations of the MMPI Mf scale of homosexual 
prisoners and implications of various studies regard- 
ing the Mf scale suggest certain limitations to the 
applicability of this scale. Therefore, this study at- 
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tempted to “develop a new MMPI scale for the iden- 
tification of homosexuality based on the hypothesis 
that propensity for homosexual behavior derives from 
a differential of personality factors, a number of these 
factors being independent of those that function on 
the Mf scale but appearing within the total MMPI 
item pool.” 58 male homosexual prison inmates were 
matched with 174 nonhomosexual prisoners, and their 
responses on a newly devised MMPI scale were com- 
pared. The findings were cross-validated on matched 
21 homosexual and 21 nonhomosexual inmates of an- 
other prison. The newly devised XSX scale received 
statistically significant support on both the original 
validation and the cross-validation.—V. J. Bieliau- 
skas. 

1HF25M. Middleton, Russel & Putney, Snell. 
(Florida State U.) A note on the validity of the 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory measure of 
dominance-submission. J. soc. Psychol, 1961, 53, 
325-330.—The predictive validity of the Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory measure of dominance-submis- 
sion was examined by comparing its results with the 
dominance patterns observed in experimental small 
group situations using married couples. Out of 40 
couples, the Bernreuter scale predicted the observed 
dominance pattern in only 23, which was not sig- 
nificantly different from chance. Moreover, the scale 
predicted least successfully when the scores of the 
husband and wife differed most from each other. The 
Bernreuter scale thus does not appear to be a valid 
measure of dominance-submission—Author abstract. 


1HF26E. Edwards, Allen L., Heathers, Louise 
B. & Fordyce, Wilbert E. (U. Washington) Cor- 
relations of new MMPI scales with Edwards SD 
scale. J. clin. Psychol., 1960, 16, 26-29.—The MMPI 
records of groups consisting of 155 and 150 male Ss 
were scored for Edwards Social Desirability (SD) 
scale and 11 new scales. With the exception of 3 
scales, it was found that scores on the new MMPI 
scales had significant r's with the scores on the SD 
scale. Examination of the 3 scales showing low 
correlation with the SD scale indicated that “the key- 
ing of thé items in the SD scales was relatively bal- 
anced for socially desirable and socially undesirable 
responses.” It was concluded that new MMPI scales 
which have a fair degree of balance in the keying 
for socially desirable and undesirable responses will 
tend to have a relatively low correlation with scores 
on the SD scale—V. J. Bieliauskas. 
1НЕ27Н. Hanvik, L. J., & Byrum, M. (Wash- 
burn Memorial Clinic, Minn.) MMPI profiles of 
parents of child psychiatric patients. J. clin. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 15, 427-431.—"The MMPI was admin- 
istered routinely to parents of children applying for 
treatment at a psychiatric clinic for children. Devia- 
tions from the normal appeared in the parents pro- 
files and there appears to be some association between 
certain parent profiles and certain types of presenting 
complaints in children. The various features of child 
psychiatric patients’ parents’ MMPI profiles are dis- 
cussed in detail.” —F. N. Arnhoff. 
1HF30B. Ball, John C., & Carroll, Donna. (U. 
Kentucky) Analysis of MMPI cannot say scores 
in an adolescent population. J. clin. Psychol., 1960, 
16, 30-31.—262 Kentucky adolescents, mostly 9th- 
grade public school students, were administered the 
full booklet form of the MMPI. It was found that 


the "cannot say" scores on the MMPI were associ- 
ated with sex, intelligence, and academic achieve- 
ment. The girls tended to answer all or almost all 
of the items. It was also found that students with 
low IQs and below average grades received signifi- 
cantly higher “cannot say" scores.—V. J. Bieliauskas. 


1HF32H. Hokanson, Jack E., & Calden, George. 
(VA Hosp. Madison, Wis.) Negro-white differ- 
ences on the MMPI. /. clin. Psychol., 1960, 16, 
32-33.—The individual form on MMPI was admin- 
istered during the 1st month of their hospitalization 
to 84 white Ss with mean age 35.1 years and to 34 
Negro Ss with mean age 324 years. Both groups 
came predominantly from northern working class 
settings. Negroes were found to have the following 
scores significantly higher: Pd, Mf, Sc, Ma, L, and 
F. In view of these results, a suggestion was made 
to consider the need for the development of special 
norms for Negro and white Ss.—V. J. Bieliauskas. 


1HF33U. Urmer, Albert H., Black, Horace O., 
& Wendland, Leonard V. (Rancho Los Amigos 
Hosp, Downey, Calif. A comparison of taped 
and booklet forms of the MMPI. J. clin. Psychol., 
1960, 16, 33-34.—A tape-recorded oral form of the 
MMPI was developed by recording on tape Items 
1-375, 383, 398, 406, 461, and 502 from the booklet 
form. This tape-recorded form and the booklet form 
of MMPI were administered to 39 male and 2 female 
patients residing in the hospital for placement rather 
than for medical reasons. The findings suggested 
that the profiles of the taped and booklet forms did 
not differ significantly. The individual scale corre- 
lations yielded r's ranging from .55 to .98. The con- 
clusion was drawn that the 2 forms of the MMPI 
were equivalent. The advantages of the tape form 
were described especially in dealing with patients 
who have low reading ability or visual defects —V. J. 
Bieliauskas. 


lHF43C. Christie, R., Havel, Joan, & Seiden- 
berg, B. (Columbia U.) Is the F scale irreversi- 
ble? J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 56, 143-159.— 
"Four recent studies which have found a lack of 
positive correlations between the F scale and scales 
of reversed items were examined. It was argued that 
the attempts at reversals were often characterized by 
items that were not psychologically opposed to the 
original items. . . . A new set of items designed to 
overcome some of our objections was developed. . . . 
A method for determining the significance of re- 
sponse set was developed and data from an additional 
representative nation-wide sample of adults with à 
college background indicated no significant degree 
of acquiescence. . . . It is concluded that the data do 
not support the identification of acquiescence with 
authoritarianism.” (26 ref.)—C. T. Morgan. 

,|HF49D. Delay, J., Pichot, P., & Perse, J. La 
détection de la simulation a l'Inventaire Multi- 
phasique de Personnalité du Minnesota. [The de- 
tection of simulation on the MMPI.] Rev. Psychol. 
appl., 1960, 10, 249-262 —An experiment was con- 
ducted using 40 medical Students, 27 men and 13 
women, who were instructed to falsify their answers 
to give a favorable impression on the MMPI. Their 
responses were compared with 2 control groups, 75 
normal Ss, and 100 mental patients. The results 
confirmed those of Gough on the F and K scales. 
Use of the K scale correction re-established a normal 
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profile for the experimental group—W. W. Watten- 
berg. 

1HF69M. Madden, William F. A method for 
deriving personality questionnaire items. USN 
Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1960, Proj. No. MR005.- 
13-3003, Sub. 5, No. 1. vii, 169 p—A method was 
described which integrated the needs of the S in his 
effort to reveal information about himself with the 
requirements of the test constructor who must utilize 
the S's response data for predictive purposes. A 
questionnaire, the Degree-Relevance Inventory 
(Men), was constructed from items derived by an 
application of this method. A sample of 162 college 
men was tested and correlated against 3 criteria: 
success in engineering training, leadership, and ade- 
quacy of social living. “The leadership criterion 
yielded a correlation above chance.”—L. Shatin. 


1HF80F. Feldman, Marvin J. & Corah, Nor- 
man L. (U. Buffalo) Social desirability and the 
forced choice method. J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 
24, 480-482.—Social desirability is not minimized by 
the forced choice format. Forced choice heightens 
the S's ability to make discriminations.—4. A. 
Kramish. 


1HF87G. Gynther, Malcolm D., & McDonald, 
Robert L. (South Carolina State Hosp.) Person- 
ality characteristics of prisoners, psychiatric pa- 
tients, and student nurses as depicted by the Leary 
system. J. gen. Psychol, 1961, 64, 387-395.— 
MMPIs obtained from 413 male psychiatric patients, 
356 male prisoners, 251 student nurses, and 131 fe- 
male psychiatric patients were analyzed by Inter- 
personal System techniques, Student nurses, male 
patients, prisoners, and female patients displayed 
“strong, healthy’ facades in 87.7%, 60.5%, 59%, 
and 29% of the cases, respectively. Underlying nar- 
cissism, hostility, or distrust was found in 83.5% of 
the prisoners, 80.6% of the male patients, 39.6% of 
the female patients, and 25.9% of the student nurses. 
Definite systematic relationships between scores at 
the facade and underlying levels were found. Pre- 
diction of a S's group classification by means of 
scores at both levels is highly discriminating. —Au- 
thor abstract. 


1HF89N. Norrell, Gwen, & Grater, Harry. 
(Michigan State U.) Interest awareness as an 
aspect of self-awareness. J. counsel. Psychol., 1960, 
7, 289-292.—A. sample of 53 male students was given 
the Strong Interest Blank and the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule. The Ss were asked to predict 
their interest profiles and were divided into two 
groups according to the degree of accurate predic- 
tion. “The data firmly support the hypothesis that 
interest awareness is an aspect of self-awareness.” 
Needs limiting self-awareness reduce accuracy of pre- 
diction.—M. M. Reece. 


1HF93L. Lemaine, Jean-Marie. La similitude 
supposée: Problèmes métrique et problèmes de 
fond. [Asumed similarity: Metric problems and 
basic problems.] Psychol. Franc., 1960, 5, 293-307. 
—The results of a 6-item questionnaire administered 
to 30 Ss were analyzed according to a statistical 
model designed for the study of intrapersonal per- 
ceptions.—C. J. Adkins. 


1НЕ955. Satz, Paul, & Allen, Robert M. (VA 
Hospital, Lexington, Ky.) A study of the Edwards 


Personal Preference Schedule: Regional norma- 
tive approach. J. soc. Psychol., 1961, 53, 195-198. 
—236 male and female college undergraduates were 
administered the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule. Using raw scores means and standard 
deviations were computed for each of the 15 PPS 
variables for a regional comparison with the Ed- 
wards Normative Population. Results revealed both 
substantial sex variable differences and population 
mean differences for the regional and normative 
groups. An explanation for these differences was 
attempted through reference to two recent studies. 
It was suggested that the nature of Edwards’ stand- 
ardization procedure might explain personality differ- 
ences obtained in state and private universities. The 
writers suggest further validation of the EPPS with 
known groups, both clinical and normal.—Author 
abstract. 

1HF99N. Newman, Joseph, & Wischner, George 
J. (VA Hosp., University Dr., Pittsburgh) The 
performance of an hospitalized neuropsychiatric 
sample on the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule. J. clin. Psychol, 1960, 16, 99-100.—50 
consecutively admitted patients to the neuropsychi- 
atric ward of a VA hospital were used as the Ss in 
this study. Their performance on the EPPS was 
compared with the performance of the normative 
groups and the Merrill and Heathers college coun- 
selees. “Whereas the college counselees differed 
significantly from the norms on three variables, the 
patient group of the present study differed on nine 
variables”: Achievement, Deference, Order, Exhibi- 
tionism, Dominance, Abasement, Nurturance, En- 
durance, and Heterosexuality.—V. J. Bieliauskas. 

1HF99Z. Zuckerman, Marvin, & Norton, James. 
(Brooklyn Coll.) Response set and content fac- 
tors in the California F Scale and the Parental 
Attitude Research Instrument. J. soc. Psychol., 
1961, 53, 199-210.—The method of factor analysis 
was applied to data from a previous study in order 
to determine the influence of response sets in tests 
of authoritarianism and parental attitudes. The Ss 
were 88 student nurses, Usual and reversed content 
forms of the California F scale and the Parental 
Attitude Research Instrument (PARI) were used. 
Measures of acquiescence, opposition, and extremes 
sets were derived from these tests. Response set 
measures and test measures were intercorrelated and 
the resulting matrix was factor analyzed. The fol- 
lowing factors were extracted: Acquiescence Set, 
Extreme Set, Authoritarian Content, and Acquies- 
cence specific to the F scale. The loadings of the F 
scale on the factors indicates that about 36% of the 
variance can be accounted for by the general Au- 
thoritarian factor and about 20% by the primary 
Acquiescence factor—Author abstract. 


(Also see Abstracts 1GE08B, 1HC20H, 1HC88H, 
1HI24A, 1HK10W, 1JU50A) 


Projective Methods 


1HGO6R. Rabin, A. I. (Michigan State U.) 
Devising projective methods for personality re- 
search. J. proj. Tech. 1961, 25, 6-10.—"We may 
discern three major trends in personality research 
which employs devices based on the projective hy- 
potheses: 1. The utilization of conventional tech- 
niques . . . 2. The modification of older methods by 
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injecting or introducing new content or by modify- 
ing the stimulus material in the hope of evoking re- 
sponses relevant to the hypothesis being tested dis 
3. The devising of new and original stimuli.” Some 
theoretical considerations and desirable characteris- 
tics of a custom-made projective method are pre- 
sented —A. F. Greenwald. 

1HG07M. Murstein, Bernard I. (Interfaith 
Counseling Center, Portland, Ore.) Assumptions, 
adaptation-level, and projective techniques. Per- 
cept. mot. Skills, 1961, 12, 107-125.—Evidence. relat- 
ing to 10 asumptions made by users of projective 
techniques are evaluated. А model for studying pro- 
jective techniques is presented with the emphasis for 
“measurement of the total field" expressed—W. B. 
Essman. 

1HG11G. Goldstein, Fred J. (Los Angeles Psy- 
chiatric Service, Calif.) Custom-made or store- 
bought projective techniques: What do they rep- 
resent? J. proj. Tech., 1961, 25, 11-20.—The author 
discusses some taken-for-granted aspects of projec- 
tive techniques. Problems of levels, of stability, of 
the unit, and of representativeness in the criterion 
are discussed.—4. F. Greenwald. 

1HG12P. Petrovich, D. V. (VA Hosp., Jeffer- 
son Barracks, Mo.) The Pain Apperception Test: 
An application to sex differences. J. clin. Psychol., 
1959, 15, 412-414.—Using 50 male and 50 female 
hospital personnel as Ss, the PAT tested predisposi- 
tions to experience pain. Females generally predis- 
posed to see more pain, both for intensity and dura- 
tion.—F. N. Arnhoff. 

1НС15А. Allen, Robert M. (U. Miami) The 
Rorschach records of a superior child. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1957, 91, 115-118.— This paper is a "brief 
segment of a longitudinal developmental study." 3 
intelligence tests, the Revised Binet, Leiter Interna- 
tional Performance Scale, the WISC, and the Ror- 
schach were administered to 1 child at regular inter- 
vals. The paired records are discussed. In 2 cases 
there was agreement, but one Rorschach protocol 
“disclosed a wide discrepancy with the data of the 
intelligence test." There were situational variables 
which might explain this divergence, but it appears 
that caution must be used in the interpretation of a 
single Rorschach record.—E. Y. Beeman. 


1HG21L. Lesser, Gerald S. (Hunter Coll.) 
Custom-making projective tests for research. /. 
proj. Tech., 1961, 25, 21-31.—Differences between 
clinical and research use of projective tests in the 
degree of structure of the stimulus, in the approach 
to qualitative versus quantitative analyses, and in the 
selection of variables to be studied are described.— 
A. F. Greenwald. 


1HG28K. Kagan, Jerome, & Lesser, Gerald S. 
(Eds.) (Antioch Coll.) Contemporary issues on 
thematic apperceptive methods. Springfield, TIl. : 
Charles C Thomas, 1961. xiv, 328 p. $12.00.— 
Proceedings of a research conference at which the 
following 8 psychologists presented papers. А dis- 
cussion follows each paper. (The names of the dis- 
cusbants are in parentheses.) К. B. Holt (S. S. 


э» Т, бап), R. S. Lazarus (J. W. Atkinson), J. Veroff 
16, 30-3 D S. Feshbach (K. Purcell), E. S. 


(J. B. Rotter), D. T. Kenny (P. H. 
J. Kagan (I. E. Sigel), B. I. Murstein 
/ 
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(С. S. Lesser). Topics discussed included the ap- 
plications to thematic responses of Miller s approach- 
avoidance paradigm and of certain notions of Piaget, 
the principles determining the content of a story, and 
the possibilities of scaling thematic stimuli.—C. M. 
Franks. 

1HG32B. Blatt, Sidney J., Engel, Mary, & Mir- 
mow, Esther Lee. When inquiry fails. J. proj. 
Tech., 1961, 25, 32-37.—The authors analyze 3 kinds 
of Rorschach inquiry failure with children: (a) 
when the response is a syncretic fusion, (b) inability 
to communicate verbally the percepts, (c) the entire 
Rorschach experience may dangerously reproduce 
some specific unwholesome aspect of everyday life. 
“From the consideration of the basic response process 
involved in the Rorschach, suggestions for supple- 
menting the inquiry procedure were evolved.” —A. F. 
Greenwald. 

1HG32V. Veroff, Joseph; Atkinson, John W, 
Feld, Sheila C., & Gurin, Gerald. (U. Michigan) 
The use of thematic apperception to assess mo- 
tivation in a nationwide interview study. Psy- 
chol. Monogr., 1960, 74(12 Whole No. 449), 32 p— 
A report on some of the methodological problems ex- 
perienced in establishing a thematic apperception in- 
strument capable of measuring n Achievement, n 
Affiliation, and n Power in large interview studies. 
While the percentage of stories related to achieve- 
ment, affiliation, and power were somewhat less than 
had been hoped for, it was considered adequate for 
a valid assesment of individual and group differences 
in the strength of these 3 motives. The effect of 
the interviewer on Ss responses, the reliability of 
coding, verbal fluency, and inadequate protocols were 
considered. While each of these play a significant 
role, it was felt that with proper precautions and 
contro] these factors could be evaluated and would 
not prevent utilizing this and other similar methods 
for appraising personality factors in large scale sur- 
veys.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


1HG37B. Beck, Samuel J., Beck, Anne G, 
Levitt, Eugene E. & Molish, Herman B. (U. 
Chicago) Rorschach’s test. Vol. I. Basic proc- 
esses. (3rd ed.) New York: Grune & Stratton, 
1961. x, 237 p. $6.00.—Based on wide clinical ex- 
perience with the Rorschach, appropriate procedures 
for individual administration and the scoring of test 
behavior are specified with extensive illustrations. 
This manual provides detailed discussion and ex- 
amples for the scoring of: wholes, details, space, or- 
ganization activity, approach and sequence, move- 
ment, color, light, multiple determinants, goodness 
of form, populars, fluctuations in productivity, posi- 
tion determinants, associational content, and color 
and shading shock. Examples of good and poor form 
responses for each of the cards are particularly ex- 
tensive. Only scoring is treated in this volume; psy- 
chological interpretation of test performance is not 
treated.—4. E. Wessman. 


1HG38E. Exner, John E, Jr. (DePauw U.) 
Achromatic color in Cards IV and VI of the Ror- 
schach. J. proj. Tech., 1961, 25, 38-40.—Blue 
colored chromatic variations of Cards IV and VI 
were administered to a group of college students and 
their responses were compared with those of a group 
administered the standard cards. "Average reaction 
times for first responses was significantly greater to 
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the standard cards than to the chromatic variations." 
Shading and form seem to be major determinants of 
popular responses to these cards.—4. F. Greenwald. 

1НС41Е. Fisher, Gary M., & Shotwell, Anna M. 
Preference rankings of the TAT cards by adoles- 
cent normals, delinquents and mental retardates. 
J. proj. Tech., 1961, 25, 41—43.—Considerable agree- 
ment was found among groups of normals, delin- 
quents, and mental retardates with respect to pre- 
ferred and unpreferred cards. Comparative differ- 
ences within and between groups are discussed.— 
A. F. Greenwald. 

1HG41S. Simkins, Lawrence. (Florida State U.) 
Examiner reinforcement and situational varia- 
bles in a projective testing situation. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1960, 24, 541—547.—2 separate studies: (a) 
determining dimensions that are sensitive to rein- 
forcement, and (b) situational variables related to 
examiner reinforcement are reported. Content and 
determinant dimensions showed large reinforcement 
effects. Differences between negative and positive 
set Ss were significant. —4. A. Kramish. 

1HG44H. Horiuchi, Haruyo. (Doshisha U.) A 
study of perceptual process of Rorschach cards by 
tachistoscopic method on movement and shading 
responses. J. proj. Tech., 1961, 25, 44—53.— Cards 
III and VI were presented tachistoscopically to nor- 
mals, schizophrenics, and neurotics, 80 males and 
females in each group. “We can conclude that there 
exists a significant correlation between the temporal 
factor and the perceptual process with Rorschach 
cards, and that normals, schizophrenics and neurotics 
have characteristic perceptual processes."—4. F. 
Greenwald. 

1HG49B. Berryman, Eileen. (New York U.) 
Poets’ responses to the Rorschach. J. gen. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 64, 349-358.—An analysis of the proto- 
cols of 9 poets of established reputations with empha- 
sis on the experience balance and the FM component. 
A comparison of these findings with those of Ror- 
schach, Roe, and others was made. The question of 
why Roe’s protocols of painters did not seem to 
Klopfer on blind analysis to be those of creative 
artists was investigated. A poets’ profile was 
sketched. It was found that the use of the statistical 
method, with the assumption that what is needed for 
creativity are those things found in the protocols of 
people with high intelligence and imagination—only 
more so, was faulty. The chief difference between 
this and previous studies is the emphasis on the FM 
as an indication of instinctual energy—the lack of 
attention to which has made for errors in judging 
whether the protocol is one of a productive artist or 
not.—Author abstract. 

1HG50K. Kamano, Dennis K. (Galesburg State 
Research Hosp., Ill.) Symbolic significance of 
Rorschach Cards IV and VII. J. clin. Psychol., 
1960, 16, 50-52.—80 college students, 40 males and 
40 females, when presented Rorschach Cards IV and 
VII and the concepts Father and Mother were asked 
to rate these 4 items in terms of 7 bipolar scales 
stressing the potency factor. The results were in- 
terpreted as indicating that Cards IV and VII are 
associated symbolically with Father and Mother fig- 
ures, Symbolic interpretation of Card IV as Father 
found stronger support than Card VII as Mother.— 
V. J. Bieliauskas. 
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1HGS54L. Loveland, Nathene Turk. Epileptic 
personality and cognitive functioning. J, proj. 
Tech., 1961, 25, 54-68.—"No personality characteris- 
tics were found which differentiated the epileptic 
group studied here from their nonepileptic controls 
significantly better than chance." Cognitive func- 
tioning supposedly pathognomonic of epilepsy usually 
turns out to be just as typical of the control group. 
Rorschach experts were able to differentiate between 
epileptics and nonepileptics on the basis of commu- 
nication and organization patterns elicited by the 
Rorschach.—A. F. Greenwald. 

1HE69M. Marsh, Loyal F. (Creighton U.) 
Parental attitudes as the basis for attributing 
meaning to Rorschach Cards IV and VII. J. proj. 
Tech., 1961, 25, 69-74.—This study attempted to de- 
termine the relationship between personality varia- 
bles and Ss ability to rank Rorschach Cards IV and 
VII as father and mother cards. “Тһе overall re- 
sults indicate that if there are measurable parent- 
child conflicts these disturbances are likely to be pro- 
jected onto cards IV and VII.”—A. F. Greenwald. 

1HG75N. Nikelly Arthur G.  (U. Ottawa, 
Canada) ‘Hypothesis’ theory and perceptual re- 
sponses to inkblots. J. proj. Tech., 1961, 25, 75- 
80.—“The assumption was made that responses to 
varying degrees of structure in ink blots are related 
to expectancies that are either previously confirmed 
or motivationally significant. ^ Nonverdical re- 
sponses persisted despite structural changes in the 
ink blots, lending support to the theory that past ex- 
perience and motivational support are major percep- 
tual determinants.—4. F. Greenwald. 

1НС87К. Reznikoff, Marvin. Social desirability 
in TAT themes. J. proj. Tech., 1961, 25, 87-89.— 
Social desirability does not seem to contribute sig- 
nificantly to the frequency of occurrence of TAT 
themes. The use of a gross measure, such as TAT 
themes, is discussed as a limitation and an important 
consideration for future research.—4. F. Greenwald. 

1HG95T. Tolor, Alexander, & Boitano, John J. 
(Fairfield State Hosp, Newton, Conn.) Selection 
of socially desirable items in patient and non-pa- 
tient groups. J. clin. Psychol., 1960, 16, 95-98.— 
This study was designed to investigate group differ- 
ences in the selection of socially desirable items 
among patient and nonpatient groups. A projective 
instrument was devised which was used to measure 
social desirability or nondesirability. A patient group 
of 56 was compared with 2 groups of student nurses 
(consisting of 55 and 41 Ss, correspondingly), with 
40 college students, and with another group of pa- 
tients. It was found that student nurses used sig- 
nificantly more socially desirable items than the pa- 
tients did. College students selected a larger number 
of socially desirable responses than patients, but stu- 
dent nurses appeared to be more positive in their 
selection than college students. The psychotic pa- 
tients were compared with nonpsychotic patients, and 
it was found that the nonpsychotic group preferred 
the socially valued terms.—/’. J. Bieliauskas. 

1HG99F. Fitzgerald, B. J. (VA Hosp., Roanoke, 
Va.) Some relationships among projective test, 
interview, and sociometric measures of dependent 
behavior. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 56, 199— 
203.—'Data relevant to two hypotheses concerned 
with the evaluation of projective test responses were 
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obtained in this study. The projective test measure 
was frequency of response in n Dependency on the 
TAT and on the ISB. A structured clinical inter- 
view and a sociometric technique were used as meas- 
ures of overt Dependent behavior. . . . Eighty Ss par- 
ticipated in the study. . . . Frequency of response in 
n Dependency on the TAT yielded no evidence of 
relationship to the interview and sociometric meas- 
ures of overt Dependent behavior. . . . Frequency of 
response in n Dependency on the ISB was related to 
interview and sociometric measures of overt Depend- 
ent behavior.”—C. T. Morgan. 


(Also see Abstracts 1FF54S, 1HB23C, 1HC52F, 
1HG37B, 1HI25M, 111795, 111855, 
1JQ70C) 


PERSONALITY DIAGNOSIS 


1HI01G. Garetz, F. K., Kogl, R. C., & Wiener, 
D. N. (VA, St. Paul) A comparison of random 
and judgmental methods of determining mode of 
outpatient mental hygiene treatment. J. clin. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 15, 401—402.—27 male, white veterans 
were assigned to either a clinical judgment group 
or a random number group. For the clinical judg- 
ment group, type of treatment was decided by clinic 
team or psychotherapist; for the other group, drug 
therapy or psychotherapy was assigned randomly. 
Differences in improvement between the groups was 
not statistically significant. —F. N. Arnhoff. © 


1HIOIP. Phelan, Joseph G. (Los Angeles State 
Coll.) ‘The subjective feeling of certainty of diag- 
nostic judgments of clinical psychologists. J. clim. 
Psychol., 1960, 16, 101-104.—" A matching task of 16 
projective and objective documents was presented to 
20 clinical psychologists. Documents were presented 
in four arrays with unequal matchings. Judges were 
asked to match documents with biographies and to 
indicate the degree of subjective certainty which they 
felt about their judgments. Теп judges performed 
at the .05 level of confidence while the other ten 
functioned at the chance level.” In self-evaluation 
of their certainty, the judges seemed to show a great 
deal of conservatism. In only 6% of their judgments 
bog they sure of their correctness—V. J, Bieliau- 
skas. 


1HI04H. Heilbrun, Alfred B. Jr. (State U. 
Iowa) Note on acquiescence set in endorsed at- 
titudes of mothers of schizophrenics and normals. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1960, 16, 104-105—46 mothers of 
schizophrenic daughters and 84 mothers of normal 
daughters completed the Parent Attitude Research 
Instrument. The results show that the age of the 
mothers correlated .17 with agreement score with 
education partialled out, and education combined over 
both groups correlated — .33 with agreement score 
with age partialled out. The mothers of the schizo- 
phrenics agreed to 71.5 items on the average, while 
the normals’ mothers agreed with 71.2 items. These 
virtually identical agreement scores indicate that there 
are no differential acquiescence tendencies for the 
mothers of schizophrenics and normals on the uni- 
directionally scored Parent Attitude Research Instru- 
ment.—V, J. Bieliauskas. 

1HIO9W. Wolfson, W., & Weltman, R. E. 
(State Hosp., Middletown, N. Y.) Implications of 
specific WAIS picture completion errors. J. clin. 
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Psychol., 1960, 16, 9-11.—The hypothesis is that psy- 
chiatric patients make specific errors on a psycho- 
metric test and that these errors may per se indicate 
behavior pathology. “The WAIS Picture Comple- 
tion was individually administered to 110 normals 
and 110 psychiatric patients in various diagnostic 
categories. Tables of errors common to both normals 
and patients were formulated. Specific errors which 
were unique to the patient population and which, 
within the patient population furthermore differen- 
tiated the psychotic from the non-psychotic members 
were found."—7V. J. Bieliauskas. 


IHIIIN. Noshpitz, Joseph D., & Spielman, 
Philip. Diagnosis: Study of the differential char- 
acteristics of hyperaggressive children. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1961, 31, 111-112.—In attempting to 
make a diagnostic statement about aggressive and 
antisocial boys the authors include etiology, identity, 
impulse orientation, and the form of symptomatic be- 
havior. Under etiology, 3 factors seemed important; 
the overstimulated child, the child without limits, and 
the emotionally deprived child. Subcategories for 
identity are: diffuse, fantasy oriented, childhood ori- 
ented, adult oriented, and alternating. Impulse ori- 
entation includes dependency-separation, power-ori- 
[cw erotic aggressive, and anxiety oriented.—R. E. 
Perl. 

1HI13L. Lyons, Joseph; Davis, John E., Jr., & 
Murphy, John P. (VA Hosp. Lexington, Ky.) 
Discriminating mental patients from normals. 
Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 313-316.—234 judges were 
tested in their ability to discriminate mental patients 
from normals from viewing motion picture sequences. 
Judges were able to make this discrimination with 
less accuracy in identifying normals as normals. Es- 
tablishment of a reference point in making this dis- 
crimination appears to be a function of professional 
training —W, B. Essman. 


1HI14H. Huber, Jack T. (Adelphi Coll.) Re- 
port writing in psychology and psychiatry. New 
York: Harper, 1961. x, 114 p. $3.50.— Designed 
for students and practitioners, this brief, concise 
manual is organized in “how-to-do-it” sections con- 
sidering basic principles, case formulation, proposed 
outlines for varied settings, therapy progress notes, 
and confidentiality. There are further suggestions 
on what and how to write, plus 8 illustrative examples 
with comments by the author. (69 ref.)—H. P. 
David. 

lHIZR. Roitzsch, J. C, & Berg, І. А. (Loui- 
siana State U.) Deviant responses as indicators 
of immaturity and neuroticism. J. clin. Psychol, 
1959, 15, 417-419.—The Perceptual Reaction Test 
(PRT) was administered to 300 normal adolescents 
and 45 neurotic adults. Significant differences were 
found in the frequency of deviant responses between 
normal adults and normal adolescents, but not be- 
tween normal adolescents and neurotic adults, in- 
dicating immature response patterns in neurotic 
adults.—F. N. Arnhoff. 

1HI23A. Adams, Henry E, & Berg, Irwin А. 
(Louisiana State U.) Schizophrenia and the fre- 
quency of qualitative deviant responses. Psychol. 
Rep., 1961, 8, 123-126.—On the Perceptual Reaction 
Test 1% of a group of 2509 normal Ss and 35% of 
102 hospitalized schizophrenic patients embellished 
their test booklets, omitted responses, checked sever: 
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options, еіс. Qualitatively deviant responses could be 
used in this way to assess behavior—W. B. Essman. 

1HI24A. Affleck, D. C., & Garfield, S. L. (U. 
Nebraska Coll. Medicine) The prediction of psy- 
chosis with the MMPI. J. clin. Psychol., 1960, 16, 
24-26.—The Peterson MMPI signs were applied to 
152 psychiatric patients. The group included individ- 
uals with different diagnoses, and the purpose of this 
study was to evaluate the usefulness of Peterson signs 
in a clinical setting. The results did not provide 
favorable support to previous findings by Winter and 
Salcines; many more false positives were revealed 
than they found. Probably the failure to include dif- 
ferent psychiatric groups in the Winter and Salcines 
study can account for differences in results.—V. J. 
Bieliauskas. 

1HI25G. Gabriel-Polsterer, Christiane. (U. 
Vienna, Austria) Untersuchung graphologisches 


: Gutachten über Verbrecher und Geisteskranke. 


[Investigation of graphological evaluations of crimi- 
nals and the meritally ill.] Diagnostica, 1959, 5, 25— 
33.—2 groups, each consisting of 3 professionally 
recognized graphologists, were asked to evaluate 
handwriting specimens alternately selected from a 
sample of 6 prison inmates and 6 mentally disturbed 
patients. Comparisons with diagnostic criteria dis- 
closed: (a) that of the 18 appraisals of criminals, 8 
were in complete disagreement, 6 stressed general 
character disturbances, and 4 noted criminality and 
(b) that of the 18 reports made on mentally ill pa- 
tients, 3 were in complete disagreement with criteria 
data, 9 revealed relevant personality descriptions 
without reference to psychic conflict, and 6 referred 
to presence of possible psychic illness. Report pat- 
terns and qualitative features of individual grapholo- 
gists are discussed. Findings as a whole underscore 
a pressing need for verification of graphological ap- 
praisals.—F. P. Hardesty. 

1HI25M. McKeever, W. F., & Gerstein, A. I. 
(U. Rochester) Base rate data on Rorschach card 
rejection. J. clim. Psychol, 1959, 15, 425-427.— 
Data was obtained from 693 male clinic patients. 
"The consistently similar card rankings on rejection 
and reaction time suggests that these variables have 
little diagnostic value in and of themselves, since the 
correlations are similarly high regardless of the clini- 
cal groups involved."—F, N. Arnhoff. 

1HI35B. Baker, W., & Holzworth, Annette. 
(Mental Health Research Inst, Fort Steilacoom, 
Washington) Social histories of successful and 
unsuccessful children. Child Develpm., 1961, 32, 
135-149.—The social histories of children in a state 
mental hospital were compared with those of suc- 
cessful children in a control group, matched for sex 
and age. A total of 142 children between the ages 
of 13 and 16 years were included in the study. Of 
the 83 items in the histories that were statistically 
analyzed 52 were significant at or beyond the 5% 
level. The differences and similarities in the social 
histories of the patient and control groups were pre- 
sented and discussed. Some traditionally held theo- 
Ties were confirmed and others were refuted or ques- 
tioned by the findings of this study—W. J. Meyer. 

lHI40B. Burger, A. W. Over de “bizarre” 
Plaatsing inde MAPS test. [On “absurd” placement 
in the MAPS test.] Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1960, 
15, 340-358.—A study of the occurrence of “absurd” 
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placement of the figures in the Make-a-Picture-Story 
(MAPS) records of male and female psychiatric 
placements. This relatively rare phenomenon was 
found to be more frequent in schizophrenia and 
schizoformic psychoses and in cases of organic brain 
pathology than in psychopathia and neurosis. Bizarre 
placement was found to be based on logical motives 
aiming at a realistic representation within the limits 
of an insufficient imaginative ability, highly bound 
to the concrete aspect of reality. Rather than proof 
of a pathological intention it should be understood as 
a primitive technique of realistic representation. In 
very few cases genuine bizarre placement occur as 
an incarnation of the patient’s own bizarre feelings. 
—R. H. Houwink. 

1HI40C. Cabaleiro Gods, M. (Sanatorio Psi- 
quiátrico, Orense) La nosologia clínica psiquiátrica 
en la hora actual [Nosology in contemporary clini- 
cal psychiatry.] Acta neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1960, 
6, 440-457.—An attempt to fill in the lacunae in 
Kraepelin's nosology with clinical concepts in cur- 
rent use. Schizophrenia is derived from a basic at- 
titude which is the patients response to certain pri- 
mary experiences, an attitude which is always auto- 
referential, but at the same time unique. Diagnosis 
rests on the identification of this schizophrenic at- 
titude. The possibility of simultaneous schizophrenia 
and manic-depressive psychosis is denied, but room 
must be made for “mixed psychoses.” A dynamic 
nosological schema is proposed; its major divisions 
are psychogenic, endogenic, and exogenic. (39 ref.) 
—W. W. Meissner 

1HI44T. Tallent, N., & Reiss, W. J. Multidis- 
ciplinary views on the preparation of written clini- 
cal psychological reports: III. The trouble with 
psychological reports. J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 
444—446.—A. form beginning with the incomplete 
sentence “The trouble with psychological reports is 
. . ." was completed by 606 psychiatrists, 384 psy- 
chologists, and 421 social workers, solicited by mail. 
The responses were categorized and analyzed with 
patterns of criticism emerging.—F. N. Arnhoff. 


1HI45W. Wilde, G. J. S. De Vier-platen-test 
van Van Lennep als middel tot toetsing van de 
hypothese der psychosomatische specificiteit. 
[The Four-Picture-Test of Van Lennep as an in- 
strument for testing the hypothesis of psychosomatic 
specificity.] Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1960, 15, 145- 
157.—A study of the occurrence of some Four-Pic- 
ture-Test variables in groups of asthmatic, peptic 
ulcer, and diversely diagnosed patients failed to yield 
consistent results in proof of the hypothesis of psy- 
chosomatic specificity.—R. H, Houwink. 


1HI63P. Pichot, P., Gorceix, A., & Perse, J. 
(Hôpital Ste.-Anne, Paris) L’appréciation de 
lanxiété pathologique par la méthode des ques- 
tionnaires. [The estimation of pathological anxiety 
by means of questionnaires.] Rev. Psychol. appl., 
1960, 10, 263-279.—Anxiety poses one of the central 
problems of psychopathology. It can be estimated by 
means of clinical rating scales, mental tests, or psy- 
chophysiological methods. Using as Ss 30 women 
mental patients, for 16 of whom anxiety was declared 
a major symptom during clinical observation, the 
following measures were applied: Rosner's rating 
scale and 5 questionnaire scales derived from the 
MMPI and Cattell’s IPAT. Rosner’s scale had weak 
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reliability. The questionnaires yielded a general 
anxiety factor, best measured by Cattell’s scales. 
There was a subfactor of covert anxiety and one of 
manifest anxiety, the latter extracted from the MMPI 
scales as well as Cattell's.—IV. W. Wattenberg. 
1HI65T. Thorne, Frederick C. Clinical judg- 
ment: А study of clinical error. Brandon, Vt.: 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1961. xiii, 165 p. 
$6.00.—To call the clinician's attention to the wide- 
spread incidence of errors of clinical judgment and 
to provide operational examples of their nature, a 
set of protocols was collected and analyzed in order 
to elucidate why errors are made. These also pro- 
vide projective data concerning attitudes of clinical 
psychologists towards clinical error. The book stems 
from the author's dissatisfaction with the quality of 
clinical judgments based on existing methods, the 
validities of which are highly questionable.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 
1HI67J. Javal, L, Rivenq, F. & Voillaume, С. 
uelques indications concernant la relaxation: 
tude psychométrique réalisée a l'aide du MMPI. 
[Some indications concerning relaxation: Psycho- 
metric study realized with the help of the MMPI.] 
Psychol. Franc., 1961, 6, 67-70.—The MMPI, stud- 
ied on 75 Ss, was found to be useful in determining 
treatment of hospital patients.—C. J. Adkins. 


1HI69H. Heilbrun, Alfred B., Jr, & Goodstein, 
Leonard. (State U. Iowa) Consistency between 
social desirability ratings and item endorsement 
as a function of psychopathology. Psychol. Rep., 
1961, 8, 69-70.—Testing the hypothesis that incon- 
sistency between social desirability rating of per- 
sonality test items and the endorsement of such items 
is a correlate of psychopathology, high and low con- 
sistency groups of college Ss were used. 28% of the 
low consistency Ss had applied for personal counsel- 
ing while none of the high consistency Ss had done 
so. The difference in frequencies was significant and 
the experimental hypothesis was supported—W. B. 
Essman. 
1HI73V. Vandenberg, S. G. (U. Michigan) 
Difference between neurotics, psychotics and nor- 
mals on perceptual tests: Reanalysis of Eysenck’s 
results. J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 373-376—A re- 
analysis of data presented by Eysenck to support his 
contention that neuroticism and psychoticism are 
separate dimensions of personality. The reanalysis 
of the data supports the bifactor theory of neurosis 
vs. psychosis, but reveals that many of the tests used 
AS lack discriminatory power.—F. N. Arn- 
off. 
1НІ79А. Adams, Henry E, & Berg, Irwin A. 
(Louisiana State U.) Affective tone of test option 
choice as a deviant response. Psychol. Rep., 1961, 
8, 79-85.—1287 normal, schizophrenic, neurotic, and 
Ss with character disorders were administered the 
Perceptual Reaction Test (PRT) “on the hypothe- 
sis that deviant groups of Ss will exhibit . . . signifi- 
cant affective response differences when compared 
with normal groups.” 4 PRT options provided for 
measurement of affective reactions. Females of all 
groups -chose extreme affective options more fre- 
quently than males. Schizophrenic Ss exhibited 
highly positive affective responses, as did neurotics 
who were less extreme. Ss with character disorders 
favored negative responses and normal Ss fell in the 
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middle range. “The affective characteristics of re- 
sponses obtained under conditions of the present study 
can serve to distinguish behaviorally deviant groups 
from each other and from normal Ss.”—W. B. Ess- 
man, 


1HI80S. Schaie, К. W., Rommel, L. A, & 
Weiss, J. M. A. (U. Nebraska) Judging the rela- 
tive severity of psychiatric outpatient complaints, 
J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 380-388.—Complaints 
typical of patients in a psychiatric outpatient clinic 
were rated for severity using Q sort technique. 2 
sets of raters were employed, each including 3 psy- 
chiatrists, 3 psychologists, and 3 social workers, 
Investigators found significant differences among in- 
dividual raters, but greater divergence among in- 
dividuals within professional groups than among in- 
dividuals from different professional groups. There 
was generally more communality than divergence 
among the raters.—F. N. Arnhoff. 


1HI85M. McQuitty, Louis I. (Michigan State 
U.) A method for selecting patterns to differen- 
tiate categories of people. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 
1961, 21, 85-94.— The paper outlines a method for 
“(a) isolating patterns of responses given by both 
individuals and all combinations of individuals and 
for (b) surveying their promise as scoring keys to 
differentiate the members of various categories, such 
as patients and normals.’—W. Coleman. 


1HI88S. Smith, Philip A. (System Development 
Corp, Santa Monica, Calif.) Some problems and 
approaches to automation in medical diagnosis. 
Behav. Sci., 1961, 6, 88-91.—The general problem of 
automated vs. clinical judgment in the fields of medi- 
cal and psychological diagnosis is discussed. Ob- 
jective mone and subjective data are considered. 
—J. Arbit. 


1HI91R. Rawn, Moss L. (Creedmoor Inst. Psy- 
chobiologic Studies, Queens Village, N. Y.) Degree 
of disturbance in figure drawings as related to 
mode of approach to problem solving. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1957, 91, 191-196.— The relation of psy- 
chological disturbance as revealed in figure drawings 
to rigidity was in the expected direction but not sig- 
nificant. “Masking effects of cancelling variables 
was offered as a possible explanation for the result. 
(16 ref.) —E. Y. Beeman. 


1HI92G. Goldfarb, A. (City Health Dept., Balti- 
more, Md.) Reliability of diagnostic judgments 
made by psychologists. J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 15 
392-396.—Investigated the interjudge and intrajudg® 
reliability of 4 clinical psychologists, based upon test 
data and clinical reports. Reliabilities were con- 
sistently approximately 60%.—F. N. Arnhoff. 


THI96J. Jones, N. F., Jr. (Northwestern U.) 
The validity of clinical judgments of schizophrenic 
pathology based on verbal responses to intelli- 
gence test items. J. clin, Psychol., 1959, 15, 396- 
400.—"Forty-eight trained clinicians and forty-eight 
undergraduates ranked three amounts of vocabulary 
and comprehension sub-test responses according {0 
how schizophrenic they felt the person contributing 
the protocol to be. Interjudge reliability and cot 
respondence to an external validity measure wer 
determined. Clinicians were significantly more T€ 
liable and closer to the validating criterion than жеге 
the undergraduates. As the amount of material prê- 
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sented to the judges increased, reliability decreased 
for both clinicians and undergraduates, but validity 
was not affected. Clinicians were relatively no better 
at handling increased amounts of material than were 
the undergraduates."—F. N. Arnhoff. 


(Also see Abstracts 1HC14G, 1HD90W, 1JQ83K, 
1JQ96L) 
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1HJ04B. Bobbitt, Ruth A. (State U. Iowa) 
The repression hypothesis studied in a situation 
of hypnotically induced conflict. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1958, 56, 204-212.—“Through hypnotic in- 
duction and control of conflict and degree of aware- 
ness, five experimental conditions were produced: 
(a) preconflict control; (b) conflict with posthyp- 
notic amnesia for the situation; (c) conflict with 
partial posthypnotic amnesia; (d) conflict with full 
awareness; and (e) postconflict control. Eight meas- 
ures of response to a word-association test adminis- 
tered by the Luria method were obtained for six Ss. 
Each S was tested in the waking state under the five 
experimental conditions. For the Ss as a group it 
was demonstrated that (a) there was a conflict; (b) 
there was a progressive increase in degree of aware- 
ness; and (c) most of the measures of behavior re- 
flected emotional disturbance with some validity." 
(25 ref.) —C. T. Morgan. 

1HJ04H. Hoffman, Richard H., & Pezet, A. W. 
The conquest of tension. New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart & Winston, 1961. 204 p. $3.95 —4An analysis 
of different aspects of tension from before birth, dur- 
ing infancy, childhood, and adolescence through to 
the years of adulthood, middle age, and old age pre- 
sented in a semipopular manner. There is a special 
chapter on the general adaptation syndrome and some 
of its implications.—E. D. Lawson. 

1HJ04K. Kuenzli, Alfred E. Symposium on 
phenomenological conceptions of personality. J. 
indiv. Psychol, 1961, 17, 4-42.— This symposium 
was presented at the annual American Psychological 
Association meeting in 1960, In “The Self in Recent 
Rogerian Theory," C. H. Patterson summarizes the 
view of the self in client-centered theory. F. P. Kil- 
patrick’s “Personality in Transactional Psychology," 
affords examples of implications of the transactional 
view of personality theory, measurement, and ther- 
apy. Rather than attempt to speak for all Gestalt 
psychologists, A. S. Luchins focuses on “Some As- 
pects of Wertheimer’s Approach to Personality.” 
Subject matter, orientation, and method are scru- 
tinized by R. Jessor as he examines “Issues in the 
Phenomenological Approach to Personality" T. 
Landsman is the discussant—A. R. Howard. 

1HJ13L. Levy, Norman J. (American Inst. Psy- 
choanalysis) Karen Horney's concept of human 
motivation. Psychologia, 1960, 3, 113-118.—A dis- 
cussion of Karen Horney's concepts of motivation 
and the neurotic process.—E, Y. Beeman. 


1HJISL. Leroy, C. (22 Rue Rousselet, Paris) 
Ambiguíté, déterminisme et indéterminisme de la 
perception. [Ambiguity, determinism, and nonde- 
terminism in perception.] Evolut. Psychiat., 1960, 
25, 515-531.—An attempt was made to relate con- 
Scious and unconscious aspects of perception to the 
concept of the cycle of structure (Gestaltkreis) and 
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the concept of liberty. The goal was to correlate 
physical stimulation—by means of a neon light flash- 
ing at fixed intervals, but with varying intensities— 
to brain waves, measured by the EEG attached to the 
occipital lobes. Though the results were inconclu- 
sive, they tend to favor a global theory of percep- 
tion. The study reports differences between normals, 
abnormals, epileptics, and those under the influence 
of drugs.—L. A. Ostlund. 

1HJ18W. Wallach, Michael A. & Greenberg, 
Carol. (Harvard U.) Personality functions of 
symbolic sexual arousal to music. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1960, 74(7, Whole No. 494), 18 p.—A 
study to determine the effects of music on sym- 
bolically expressed sexual drives. 10 male and 13 
female undergraduates were asked to evaluate the 
sex arousal they experienced from hearing 3 jazz 
selections by rating them on a 7-point scale of sexual 
arousal. In another part of the study 98 female stu- 
dents at Simmons College participated in writing 
stories in response to hearing musical selections. As 
a result of these experiments the investigators con- 
cluded that strong relations existed between the in- 
dependently judged sexual stimulus values of the 
musical selections and their respective symbolic sex- 
ual arousal potentials as inferred from story content. 
—М. A. Seidenfeld. 

1HJ23S. Stotland, E., & Zander, A. (U. Michi- 
gan) Effects of public and private failure on self- 
evaluation. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 56, 223- 
229.—This study “examined how variations in the 
strength of social pressures, acting upon a person in 
the direction of lowering his self-evaluation, affect 
the evaluations the individual assigns to the quality 
of his performance, and to his more or less closely 
relevant abilities, after he has failed on a task. . . . 
Ss who made low evaluations of their performances 
did not evaluate these abilities differently under dif- 
ferent experimental conditions . . ." but those who 
made high evaluations did.—C. T. Morgan. 


1HJ25B. Burdick, Harry A. (Human Resources 
Research Office, Washington, D. C.) Interrelation- 
ship of three measures of motivation. Psychol. 
Rep., 1961, 8, 225-226.—3 measures of motivation— 
Need for Achievement (n Ach), Need for Affiliation 
(n Aff) and Need for Power (n Pow)—and per- 
centage of applicable information were varied. 
Group acceptance was in relation to the correctness 
of the member's suggestions. Some explanations of 
the process are offered.—W. B. Essman. 


1HJ30H. Hokanson, Jack E. (Florida State U.) 
Vascular and psychogalvanic effects of experi- 
mentally aroused anger. J. Pers., 1961, 29, 30-39. 
—40 high and 40 low test hostility male Ss were 
utilized in a factorial experimental design in which 
they were (a) led to perceive the E as possessing 
either high or low punitive powers and, subsequently, 
(b) exposed to either high or low frustration. Blood 
pressure and GSR were measured. The results sup- 
port the hypothesis that "following frustration, High 
Test Hostility Ss manifest greater systolic blood 
pressure increases than Low Test Hostility Ss. In 
addition these former Ss show greater skin conduc- 
tance increases under both high and low frustration. 
The hypothesis that postfrustration signs of anxiety 
will be higher for Ss who were led to perceive the 
E as having high punitive powers received little di- 
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rect support. The results are considered to provide 
indirect evidence of the construct of aggression 
anxiety."—G. T. Lodge. 
1HJ33L. Leshner, Saul S. (Jewish Employment 
& Vocational Service, Philadelphia, Pa.) Effects of 
aspiration and achievement on muscular tensions. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 61, 133-137.—U sing college 
Ss found that the "effect of the realism of aspiration 
on muscular tension depends upon whether S has 
succeeded or failed, and is manifested while he is 
engaged in work. The rate of tension increase is 
significantly greater in Ss who stated expectations 
and failed than in Ss who stated irrealistic aspira- 
tions and failed. Among Ss who succeed in a task, 
the tensions of the irrealistic are higher than those of 
the realistic aspirants."—J. Arbit. 
1HJ50H. Honigfeld, Gilbert, & Spigel, Irwin M. 
(Temple U.) Achievement motivation and field 
independence. J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 550- 
551.—The finding by Wertheim and Mednick (1958) 
of a relationship between n Ach and independence 
was confirmed. The hypothesis is applicable to fe- 
males only.—4. A. Kramish. 
1HJS3C. Claridge, G. S. (U. London, Inst. Psy- 
chiatry) Arousal and inhibition as determinants 
of the performance of neurotics. Brit. J. Psychol., 
1961, 52, 53-63.—Working with 20 dysthymic, 20 
hysteric, and 20 normal Ss and a 5-choice serial re- 
action time task, the hypothesis was confirmed that 
dysthymics and hysterics differed in their arousal 
level, dysthymics performing at a significantly faster 
rate than hysterics, with normals intermediate. After 
taking initial speed into consideration, hysterics— 
as predicted—showed relatively greater fall off, remi- 
niscence, and errors than dysthymics, normals again 
occupying an intermediate position. Because extra- 
version score differences between the 3 groups were 
not sufficient to account for their findings, it was 
suggested that arousal and inhibition may be inter- 
acting processes, the behavior of hysterics and dys- 
thymics representing extremes of this interaction. 
This hypothesis is discussed in terms of those aspects 
of contemporary activation theory which regard anx- 
iety, arousal, and drive as having a common neuro- 
physiological basis.—C. M. Franks. 
1HJ61F. Flores Mere, Alfredo. El resenti- 
miento. [Resentment.] Rev. Psicol., Lima, 1960, 2; 
61—8.—Of the many definitions given by philoso- 
phers and psychologists the author accepts that of 
Delgado according to which resentment is “а mal- 
formation or deformation of affective tendencies." 
It is an emotional reaction for whose genesis humili- 
ating experiences and the development of subcon- 
Scious structures are of great importance. As to the 
characteristic traits of the resenting person, he is 
most often found to be of the insecure, sensitive, and 
asthenic type. In order to probe deeper into the 
nature of resentment the problems of predisposition, 
contamination, environmental influences, identifica- 
tion, and differentiation from other hostile emotions 
are discussed. (English & German summaries) (47 
ref.)—M. Haas. 
1HJ61L. Lynn, R., & Eysenck, Н. J. (U. Exe- 
ter) Tolerance for pain, extraversion, and neu- 
roticism. Percept. mot. Skills, 1961, 12, 161-162.— 
Correlations between pain tolerance and extraversion 
and (low) neuroticism were significant, supporting 


Eysenck's theory of personality. Related supporting 
studies are referred to—W. B. Essman. 

1HJ67M. McArthur, C, Waldron, Ellen, & 
Dickinson, J. (Harvard U.) The psychology of 
smoking. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 56, 267- 
275.—“A large part of what we have learned about 
the correlates of smoking habits may be made to fit a 
conceptual model like that of Bales. The fact that a 
man smokes or does not seems to be determined by 
whether or not he has been oriented to the habit as a 
result of his social milieu. Whether he becomes a 
heavy smoker or is unable to stop smoking seems de- 
termined by the usefulness of the smoking habit to 
his personal needs."—C. T. Morgan. 


1HJ69C. Costello, C. G., & Eysenck, H. J. (U. 
London)  Persistence, personality, and motiva- 
tion. Percept. mot. Skills, 1961, 12, 169-170.—Per- 
sistence scores of 72 children on a dynamometer were 
found to be significantly greater for extraverted Ss. 
Differences for neuroticism and sex were not found. 
—W. B. Essman. 


1Н]79]. Jackson, D. М. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) Independence and resistance to perceptual 
field forces. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 56, 279- 
281.—36 “independents” and 36 “yielders” were se- 
lected from the extremes of a distribution of 143 Ss 
scored on an inventory measure of conformity. 
While looking at a Necker reversible cube Ss were 
instructed to keep the perspective in the "up" phase. 
At random intervals Ss recorded the actual phase 
perceived. The “independents” had fewer reversals 
of perspective than the “yielders” (p < .001).—C. T. 
Morgan. 


1HJ81M. Meade, Robert D. (Trinity Coll) 
Satiation and ego-orientation. J. gen. Psychol, 
1961, 64, 381-386.—A prediction was made that Ss 
performing a repetitive task would satiate more 
rapidly under ego-orientation conditions than under 
task-orientation conditions. 2 groups of Ss were 
given the task of copying squares until they either 
refused to continue or had asked to be allowed to 
stop for the 2nd time. One group was given ego- 
orientation instructions while the other was given 
task-orientation instructions. Ss in the task-orienta- 
tion group drew more figures and took longer to 
satiate than did Ss in the ego-orientation group. In 
addition, it was found that Ss in the task-orientation 
group had a significantly greater degree of deteri- 
oration of performance than did Ss in the ego-orien- 
tation group.—Author abstract. 


HJ95G. Gordon, Oakley; Brayer, Richard, & 
Tikofsky, Ronald. (U. Utah) Personality vari- 
ables and the perception of embedded figures. 
Percept. mot. Skills, 1961, 12, 195-202.— 4A. factor 
analysis was applied to the intercorrelations of em- 
bedded figure perception and personality variables 
for 50 college students. 4 factors emerged, 3 of 
which were interpreted.—]J. B. Essman. 


1HJ95N. Neel, Ann F. (Wyandotte Co. Guidance 
Clinic, Kansas City, Kan.) "The relationship of 
authoritarian personality to learning: F scale 
scores compared to classroom performance. J- 
educ. Psychol., 1959, 50, 195-199. —It was hypothe- 
Sized that authoritarian personalities will have more 
difficulty in learning humanitarian material or am- 
biguous material than factual material. The Ss were 
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30 male seniors in a required course in psychiatry 
in a medical school. Predictions were tested by com- 
paring scores on the F scale with scores on a test 
question dealing with social philosophy, an examina- 
tion dealing with handling case situations (‘“ambigu- 
ous" material), and a quiz on factual material. The 
hypotheses were sustained. A prediction that au- 
thoritarian personalities would be more uncomforta- 
ble in the class and dislike the subject matter was not 
demonstrated.—M. Cynamon. 


1HJ96M. Marsten, Benson H., & Coleman, 
James C. Specificity of attitudes toward paternal 
and non-parental authority figures. J. indiv. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 17, 96-101.—Requiring modification is the 
view that attitudes toward paternal authority "gen- 
eralize to all kinds of later authority situations." 
Data from a modification of Sargent's Insight Test 
and a background questionnaire support the view 
"that attitudes of submission or opposition toward 
paternal authority are not generalized to non-parental 
authority figures."—4. R. Howard. 


(Also see Abstracts 1FF55C, 1GD43E, 1KD70J) 


Anxiety 


1HK10W. Worell Leonard, & Castaneda, Al- 
fred. (Oklahoma State U.) Response to conflict 
as a function of response-defined anxiety. J. Pers., 
1961, 29, 10-29.—"Anxious and nonanxious Taylor 
A. scale Ss were exposed to a brightness-discrimina- 
tion task varied over two levels of stimulus simi- 
larity. Ву... the formula suggested by Brown and 
Farber [see 26: 4589] for response competitional 
situations, an interaction between anxiety and con- 
flict was anticipated on two measures of response 
strength, latency and vigor of response. Analysis 
of the performance of 32 anxious and 32 nonanxious 
Ss provided support for the predictions under condi- 
tions of low conflict only. However, when Ss with 
Lie scores greater than four were removed . . . the 
anticipated interaction . .. was obtained." (21 ref.) 
—6G. T. Lodge. 


1HK27C. Cohen, Ira S. (U. Buffalo) Rigidity 
and anxiety in a motor response. Percept. mot. 
Skills, 1961, 12, 127-130.—Rigidity (defined as the 
inverse of variability) was related to Manifest Anx- 
iety in a study dealing with the acquisition of a key- 
press response. О 4 measures, 3 revealed a sig- 
nificantly higher score for “highly anxious" Ss than 
“low anxious" Ss. Other rigidity studies are ex- 
amined and related to the present findings—W. B. 
Essman. 


1НК35С. Cattell, Raymond B., & Scheier, Ivan 
Н. (U. Illinois) The meaning and measurement 
of neuroticism and anxiety. New York: Ronald, 
1961. viii, 535 p. $12.00—"The core of what is 
presented derives . . . from experimental work on the 
normal range of personality, some of which has been 
systematically carried out in our own laboratory 
over the last twenty years.” Chapter 2 reviews pre- 
metric theory, Chapter 3 is given to methodology, 
and Chapters 4-6 are devoted to type and trait defini- 
tions of neuroticism and anxiety. Chapters 7 and 8 
deal with individual differences and Chapter 10 with 
somatic and physiological interactions in neuroticism 
and anxiety. Chapter 9 covers “Anxiety and Neu- 
Toticism Distinguished as States Among Malergic 
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States of Stress, Fatigue, and Depression.” Chapter 
11 discusses the influences of situational stimuli, per- 
sonal history, and the culture pattern. “Chapters 12 
and 13 integrate theoretically the data" of Chapters 4 
through 11. Chapters 14 and 15 discuss the use of 
measuring instruments in diagnosis and “Particulars 
on the Available Measuring Instruments."—E. Y. 
Beeman. 

1HF39L. Lotsof, E. J, & Centers, R. (U. C. 
L. A.) Anxiety and socio-economic stratification. 
J. clin. Psychol. 1959, 15, 439—442.— Investigators 
studied anxiety and socioeconomic stratification, as- 
sessing both by means of questionnaire in person- 
person interview for 1250 adult Ss. Anxiety items 
do not appear to be related to socioeconomic status. 
On the basis of this data, it is concluded that anxiety 
and somatization reactions are unrelated to socio- 
economic status in the general population.—F. N. 
Arnhoff. 

1HK40C. Conn, Jacob H. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
The inter-relationship between anxiety and pain. 
J. Amer. Soc. Psychosom. Dent. Med., 1961, 8, 40- 
52.—4A. discussion of audio, visual, opiate, and other 
means of reducing anxiety and pain, especially ap- 
plied to the dental situation.—J. Н. Manhold, Jr. 

1HK51B. Bowlby, John. (Tavistock Clinic, 
London) Separation anxiety: A critical review 
of the literature. J. child Psychol. Psychiat., 1961, 
1, 251—269.— The view is advanced that separation 
anxiety is an inherent response and the initial phase 
of a single process of which grief, mourning, and 
defense are consequents. (54 ref.)—J. M. Reisman. 

1HK58S. Stein, Maurice R., Vidich, Arthur J., 
& White, David Manning. (Eds. Identity and 
anxiety: Survival of the person in mass society. 
Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1960. 658 p. $7.50—A 
collection of essays by 43 eminent scientists and hu- 
manists dealing with identity and anxiety and their 
sources in mass life, including work, politics, re- 
ligion, race, sex, the family, and "The Dissolution 
of Identities." "There are several essays on the evolu- 
tion of personal styles in mass society, in the arts, 
in human psychology, and in the study of history.— 
E. Y. Beeman. 

1HK65D. Dibner, A. S. (Clark U.) Ambiguity 
and anxiety. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 56, 
165-174.—The hypothesis was that anxiety as a 
momentary state is related to ambiguity or "struc- 
turedness” as measured objectively or perceived by 
the patient. 20 patients were given ambiguous inter- 
views, and 20 patients structured interviews. "Struc- 
turedness” was rated from recordings of the inter- 
views and from the patients reactions. 5 different 
measures of anxiety were measured. 4 of the 5 
correlated significantly with “objective structured- 
ness” and 2 of the 5 with structure as the patient 
perceived it. (32 ref.)—C. T. Morgan. 

1HK83H. Howe, E. S. (University Coll, Lon- 
don, England) GSR conditioning in anxiety states, 
normals, and chronic functional schizophrenic 
subjects. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1958, 56, 183- 
189.—“Conditioning of the GSR to electric shock in 
60 hospitalized anxiety states, 60 normal controls, 
and 60 chronic functional schizophrenics yielded the 
following . . . [results]: With magnitude of re- 
sponse (in log conductance units) during experimen- 
tal extinction as an indirect measure of strength of _ 
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conditioning, and anxiety Ss showed significantly 
stronger conditioning than both the normal and 
schizophrenic Ss, the difference in response mag- 
nitude being some increasing function of the number 
of extinction trials, as shown by a significant inter- 
action term." (28 ref.) —C. T. Morgan. 


(Also see Abstracts 1CD41R, 1CF57M, 1CI13L, 
1DK73S, 1GE88M, 1HF02L, 1HM03G, 
1Ј105М, 1KJ93C) 


Defenses 


1HL11W. Wertheimer, Michael. (U. Colorado) 
The defense mechanisms that students report in 
their own behavior. J. genet. Psychol., 1958, 92, 
111-112—330 introductory psychology students 
wrote short papers illustrating 3 defense mechanisms 
they observed in their own behavior. Тһе results 
are presented in a frequency table.—E. Y. Beeman. 


1HL25P. Peak, Helen; Muney, Barbara, & Clay, 
Margaret. (U. Michigan) Opposite structures, 
defenses, and attitudes. Psychol. Monogr., 1960, 
74(8, Whole No. 495), 25 p.—Approximately 100 
University of Michigan undergraduates were Ss in 
this study of projection and reversal as defenses and 
as psychological structures, and of their role in atti- 
tude change. Ss were given a series of tests includ- 
ing: the Blacky Test, the Kent-Rosanoff word as- 
sociation test, the California F Scale, sorting 108 
statements about Negroes, and rating 24 concepts on 
the Semantic Differential scales. Illustrative find- 
ings indicated that: (a) preferances for projection 
and far reaction formation were negatively corre- 
lated, (b) tendency to opposite structuring was re- 
lated to high preference for projection and low pref- 
erence for reversal, and (c) preference for projec- 
tion was positively associated with greater distance 
between ingroup and outgroup attitudes as well as to 
favorable ingroup attitudes in women and unfavor- 
bod outgroup attitudes in the males.—M. A. Seiden- 
eld. 


1HLA5Z. Zuckerman, Marvin, & Buss, Arnold. 
(Indiana U. Medical Center) Perceptual defense 
and “prerecognition responsivity” in relation to 
hostility, anxiety, and impulsivity. J. clin. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 16, 45-50.—84 psychiatric patients and 
41 normal controls were used as Ss for this study 
investigating the relationship between defensiveness 
in perception of hostile words and prerecognition re- 
sponsivity, and hostility, anxiety, and impulsivity. 
Thresholds of recognition for hostile and mutual 
words were determined via the carbon-copy tech- 
nique. The MMPI and the Buss-Durke Hostility In- 
ventory were used on the psychiatric patients to 
measure hostility. The Taylor MA scale and Welsh’s 
Anxiety Index were used in determining anxiety. 
Individual MMPI scales were compared and Inhibi- 
tion-Impulsivity was measured by the Social-Intro- 
version scale and Welsh’s Internalization-Externali- 
zation Ratio. Results indicated that while anxiety 
and inhibition may play some role in Defensiveness, 
the major effect of these variables seems to be on 
prerecognition responding rather than the recognition 
threshold.—V. J. Bieliauskas. 


1HL54L. Lowenfeld, John. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) Negative affect as a causal factor in the oc- 
currence of repression, subception, and perceptual 
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defense. J. Pers., 1961, 29, 54—-63.— "Specifically, it 
was hypothesized that negative affect, when associ- 
ated with an impulse, causes the individual to guard 
against that impulse by means of various psychologi- 
cal processes, the ones under study being repression, 
subception, and perceptual defense. А research de- 
sign that was considered to be analogous to real be- 
havior with respect to an impulse setting in motion a 
response process was employed to test the hypotheses, 
Each of the hypotheses [was] supported at or beyond 
the .005 level."—G. T. Lodge. 

1HL87M. Murstein, Bernard I. (Interfaith 
Counseling Center, Portland, Ore.) Comment on 
“A note on projection.” Psychol. Bull., 1961, 58, 
87-88.—In this paper, the author replies to the com- 
ments of Chase (see 35: 6476).—W. J. Meyer. 


(Also see Abstracts 1CF65G, 1DJ05W, 1FHS51M) 


PSYCHOANALYTIC THEORY 


1HMOOB. Becker, Ernest. (Syracuse U.) Psy- 
chotherapeutic observations on the Zen discipline: 
One point of view. Psychologia, 1960, 3, 100-112— 
A protest against a too complete equation of Zen 
with psythoanalysis and an attempt to point out the 
differences between the 2—E. Y. Beeman. 


1HMO1H. Held, René. (99 Ave. Raymond-Poin- 
caré, Paris)  L'insomnie névrotique. [Neurotic 
insomnia.] ^ Evolut. Psychiat., 1960, 25, 1-61—A 
psychoanalytic interpretation of insomnia is illus- 
trated by insights from experiments, dramas by 
Goethe and Shakespeare, and 26 clinical case studies. 
The thesis is that problems of anxiety about sleep 
are basically problems of security. The conflict of 
waking vs. sleeping is related to the life vs. death 
instinct, and is typical of the fundamental and mu- 
tually exclusive frameworks of Freudian interpreta- 
tions. The importance of early child-mother rela- 
tionships is stressed, for adult anxieties are rooted in 
the edipus conflict. (26 case studies) —L. A. Ostlund. 


1HMO03G. Greenacre, Phyllis. Regression and 
fixation. J. Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 1960, 8, 703- 
723.—This article emphasizes the effects of acute 
early. anxiety on the development of various eg? 
functions and on the evolution of the body-ego. Pet 
versions are compared with psychoses and psycho- 
neuroses, and the very early split in the ego chaf- 
acteristic of psychoses is claimed to be apparent if 
perversions as well. The author suggests that E 
libidinal phases are present in some incipient form 
during the first year of life,” but the abnormal stimt- 
lation or undue neglect of them may cause fixation: 
It is just this pre-edipal fixation which differentiates 
perversions and psychoses from the psychoneuroses 
—F. Wyatt. 

1HMO7A. Ancona, L. Interpretazione clinica 
del comportamento religioso. [The clinical inter- 
pretation of religious behavior.] Arch. Psicol 
Neurol. Psichiat., 1961, 22, 7-28.— Clinical observ 
tion suggests the following levels of religious 
havior: (a) the oral level, expressed in an acute 
need to receive assistance and charity; (b) the ani 
level, expressed by the strict following of precept 


and rituals; (c) the phallic level, expressed by ? . 


strong need for personal enhancement; and (d) the 
mature ego level, characterized by a search for deeper 
values.—L. L’Abate. 
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1HMO8S. Salzman, Leon. The role of sexuality 
in the formation of ideas: A critique. J. indiv. 
Psychol., 1961, 17, 108-109.—A challenge of Feuer's 
(see 35: 1437) acceptance of the view that philo- 
sophical realism expressed monastic celibacy.—4. R. 
Howard. 

1HMO8T. Tidd, С. W. Symposium on “Psycho- 
analysis and Ethology”: Introduction. Int. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1960, 41, 308-312.—The author dis- 
cusses published reports which attempted to clarify 
psychoanalytic problems: by using ethological in- 
formation—G. Elias, 


ІНМ10Е. Feuer, Lewis S. Rejoinder on “the 
role of sexuality in the formation of ideas.” J. 
indiv. Psychol., 1961, 17, 110-111.—A refutation of 
Salzman’s (36: 1HMO8S) criticisms.—A. R. How- 
ard. 

1HM11R. Rolla, Edgardo H., & Marin de Rolla, 
Josefina. El edipo freudiano en el espiritu de la 
ley. [The edipal complex in the spirit of the law.] 
Acta neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1960, 6, 511-514.—Ex- 
planation of motivations of lawmakers in psycho- 
analytic terms. The basic motives are related to 
Freud's idea of the primal parricide—W. W. Meiss- 
ner. 


1HM12F. Frosch, J., & Ross, N. (Eds. The 
annual survey of psychoanalysis: A comprehen- 
sive survey of psychoanalytic theory and prac- 
tice. Vol. VI. New York: International Univer. 
Press, 1961. xi, 612 p. $12.00.—The analytic litera- 
ture of the year 1955 is surveyed in evaluative ab- 
stracts in 9 subdivisions: history, critique, theory, 
clinical studies, dream studies, psychoanalytic child 
psychiatry, psychoanalytic therapy, psychoanalytic 
education, and applied psychoanalysis (religion, my- 
thology, folklore, sociology, anthropology, literature, 
arts, and esthetics). A 10th section contains reviews 
of 8 books on psychoanalysis appearing in 1955.— 
D. Prager. 


1HM13K. Kaywin, Louis. An epigenetic ap- 
Proach to the psychoanalytic theory of instincts 
and affects. J. Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 1960, 8, 
613-658.—This paper proposes the reformulation of 
psychoanalytic theory in terms of the fundamental 
biological principles which underlie it. Mechanisms 
such as narcissism and masochism need to be con- 
ceptualized in terms of structuroenergic principles 
rather than according to the Freudian specification of 
energy differentiated into libido and aggression.—F. 
Wyatt. 


.lHMI4A. Alexander, J. The psychology of 
bitterness. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1960, 41, 514—520. 
—Embitterment is a chronic ego state which involves 
the entire personality. Its nature and significance in 
psychoanalytic theory are discussed.—G. Elias. 


IHMISH. Hermann, Imre. Tudat. Tudattalan. 
[Consciousness and the unconscious.] Magyar psiz- 
chol. Szle., 1960, 17, 415-425.—A historical introduc- 
tion is given to the problems and definition of con- 
Sciousness and the unconscious. The laws of the 
unconscious processes are different from the basic 
physical laws. As phenomena become more complex, 
new laws have to be added in order to understand 
and classify these processes. These new laws deal- 
ing with the unconscious do not have to rely on 
idealistic framework but can be dealt with in a ma- 
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terialistic frame of reference. The importance of 
dream analysis is stressed by the author.—F. Fried- 
man. 

1HM17C. Colby, Kenneth M. An introduction 
to psychoanalytic research. New York: Basic 
Books, 1960. 117 p. $3.00.—Psychoanalysis is а 
science proposing a system of theory and observations 
about human behavior. Unsolved problems in psy- 
choanalysis require application of scientific methods 
appropriate to psychoanalytic data by those trained 
in psychoanalytic theory and observation. Scientific 
methods can increase the probability that a discovery 
is valid. Explanatory principles in psychoanalysis 
will be “lawlike statements regarding the order and 
connectedness of events in a person's behavior. They 
will include statements about the priority of mean- 
ings and purposes which have the coherence and in- 
ternal consistency sufficient for causal explanation.” 
—D. Prager. 

1HMi8K. Kaufman, I. C. Some theoretical im- 
plications from animal behaviour studies for the 
psychoanalytic concepts of instinct, energy and 
drive. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1960, 41, 318-326.— 
After discussing ethological findings regarding “in- 
stinct" and drive behavior, the author concludes that 
libidinal drive is а secondary or acquired drive that 
arises from the interaction of species typical, innate 
and biological structures with developmental influ- 
ences.—G. Elias. 


1HMI19N. Мапа, D. Satya. (Hosp. Mental Dis- 
eases, Ranchi, India) The study of religion and 
culture through the total psychoanalysis of the 
individuals. Psychologia, 1960, 3, 119-130 —A 
"total psychoanalysis” of an Indian Christian. 
Several generalizations concerning cultural and re- 
ligious symbols and beliefs are drawn from this.—E. 
Y. Beeman. 


1HM21W. Weigert, Edith. Soren Kierkegaard's 
mood swings. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1960, 41, 521- 
525.—Kierkegaard sublimated his emotional prob- 
lems in his works, which reflect his self-analysis. He 
suffered from: a physical handicap and its compensa- 
tions, guilt feelings internalized from his father and 
from sexual ambivalence.—G. Elias. 


1HM27B. Beres, D. Perception, imagination 
and reality. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1960, 41, 327- 
334.—Imagination is not opposed to reality. '"With- 
out imagination, reality is only sensed and experi- 
enced; with imagination, reality becomes an object 
of awareness. With his imagination man participates 
in reality, alters it, and even to some extent controls 
it"—G. Elias. 

1HM28S. Soares Leite, Octavio. (U. Brazil) 
As criticas de Eysenck a psicanalise. [Eysenck's 
criticism of psychoanalysis.] Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio 
de Jan., 1960, 10(7-8), 28-38.— Systematic refutation 
of Eysenck's refutation of psychoanalytic theory.— 
G. Soloyanis. 

1HM46B. Brandt, Lewis W. Some notes on 
penis loss anxiety. Amer. J. Psychother., 1961, 15, 
246-250.—General and specific examples of avoid- 
ance of naming the male generative organ are pre- 
sented to indicate the strength of the fear of loss of 
that organ on a level of thought on which objects 
cannot be distinguished from their names.—L. N. 
Solomon. 
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1HM32S. Sandler, J. The background of safety. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1960, 41, 352-356.— The act of 
perception is one of ego mastery. It is an adjust- 
ment process which integrates the outer stimuli into 
familiar "safe" perceptions with which the individ- 
ual can cope.—G. Elias. 

1HMSSL. Langman, Lauren. (U. Illinois) The 
estrangement from being: An existential analysis 
of Otto Rank's psychology. J. existent. Psychiat., 
1961, 1, 455-477.—Rank's psychology is reviewed 
from an existential perspective. The author states 
that Rank's works were "generally vague and in- 
definite"; but he compares quote from Rank with 
similar material from Heidegger, Fromm, Buber, 
Sartre, and others. There is a discussion of Freu- 
dian and Rankian psychology.—C. A. Curran. 


1HMS9L. Lilly, John C. The psychophysical 
basis for two kinds of instincts. J. Amer. Psycho- 
anal. Ass., 1960, 8, 659-670.—The author discusses 
the implications of 2 systems, reward and punish- 
ment, for psychoanalytic theory. These considera- 
tions are based on a body of experiments taken from 
the literature which indicates the: possibility of lo- 
calizing the abstraction of ego, id, etc., within the 
anatomical divisions of the brain. The author's main 
hypothesis is that the fundamental emotions have a 
like, but not identical, expression throughout the 
phylogenetic series, so that experimental observations 
on the less complex nervous systems of lower ani- 
mals can give insight into the processes of the more 
complex nervous system of man. However, systems 
operating in purity in animals can be activated in 
man only in the artificial experimental situation. In 
life, due to the complex interdependence of the parts 
of the human brain, only mixed, inextricably complex 
responses are elicited.—F. Wyatt, 


ІНМ62В. Brautigam, Walter. (Voss Str. 4, 
Heidelberg, Germany)  L'importance des concepts 
neurologiques de Freud pour la théorie psych- 
analytique. [The importance of Freud's neurologi- 
cal concepts in psychoanalytic theory.] Evolut. Psy- 
chiat., 1960, 25, 62-76.—The importance of Freud's 
neurological background upon his formulations of 
psychoanalysis is stressed. An unpublished paper 
by Freud, entitled “Sketch of Psychology,” is cited 
as evidence of Freud’s knowledge about neurophysi- 
ology and its place in his theory. Important con- 
cepts from this field are Fechner's principle of the 
conservation of energy and the phylogenetic repeti- 
tion of Darwin. These concepts, in the hands of 
Freud, enabled him to chart the psychic life of the 
individual in a medical framework.—L. A. Ostlund. 

‚1НМ70Е. Freud, Ernst L. (Ed. Letters of 
Sigmund Freud. New York: Basic Books, 1960. 
viii, 470 p. $7.50.— These 315 letters, selected and 
edited by Freud's son and translated by Tania and 
James Stern, are "addressed to almost everyone who 
played a significant part" in Freud's life and "bear 
dates ... from every phase of that life." The letters 
are not selected from a biographical point of view 
nor are any of the letters dealing entirely with the 
theory and practice of psychoanalysis included. The 
letters are of a personal nature, and intended to re- 
veal Freud's "humor and irony, the nature of his 
relationship to the men and women of his acquaint- 
ance, his friends, his family, as well as his reactions 
to emotional, artistic, and philosophical experiences." 


PERSONALITY AND ABILITIES 


The arrangement is chronological, from 1873 to 1939, 
—E. Y. Beeman. 


1HM7IK. Kaufman, Charles. Some ethological 
studies of social relationships and conflict situa- 
tions. J. Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 1960, 8, 671-685, 
—This paper deals with the possible applications of 
patterns of natural animal behavior to psychoanalytic 
theory. The development of social relationships, 
especially parent-child relationships, is discussed in 
terms of imprinting phenomena in young chaffinches, 
chicks, and monkeys—the latter with reference to 
Harlow’s work. Conflict is analyzed on the basis of 
3 tendencies: sexuality, aggression, and flight. The 
author suggests that flight be regarded as basic as 
sexuality and aggression.—F. Wyatt. 


1HM7I1S. Schur, M. Phylogenesis and onto- 
genesis of affect and structure formation and the 
phenomenon of repetition compulsion. Int. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1960, 41, 271-287.—The repetition 
compulsion is a type of passive instinctive behavior 
pattern. Rapaport's concepts of passivity and ас 
tivity may serve as models for classifying psycho- 
analytical phenomena.—G. Elias. 


ІНМ745. Stoodley, Bartlett H. The concepts 
of Sigmund Freud. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1959. 
274 р. $6.00.— The underlying hypothesis is explored 
that Freud's theory is not as biologically flavored as 
has been commonly supposed. In line with the 20th- 
century conception that binds man into a sociological 
matrix as opposed to the 19th-century biological re- 
ductionism, the writer brings out Freud's sociologi 
insights freed of the biological mechanisms that dis- 
guised them. The 3 sequential systems of Freud's 
theoretical development, i.e., the “somatic,” the “topo- 
graphic," and the "social" system, are reflected in 
the 3 parts of the present work.—N. Н. Pronko. 


1HM78M. Mezer, Robert R. (Boston U.) Dy- 
namic psychiatry in simple terms. (2nd ed.) New 
York: Springer, 1960. xi, 178 p. $2.75.—The 
is to present basic principles of dynamic psychiatry 
in understandable terms. 
chiatric patient, one is interested in his psychosexu 
development, his solution of his edipus complex, ай 
the developmental aspects of his illness. These are 
to be contrasted with the normal personality. After 
special sections on Schizophrenia, organic brain dis- 
eases and mental deficiency, neurotic and psychoti¢ 
affective disorders, character disorders and psycho- 
pathies, and the psychoneuroses, an over-all view 
the outlook in a normal emotional life is presented. — 
D. Prager. 


IHMBIB. Boss, M. (Theaterstr. 12, Zurich 
Switzerland) Le problème du moi dans la mo: 
tivation. [The problem of the self in motivation. 
Evolut. Psychiat., 1960, 25, 481—489.— The theories 
of Freud, Jung, and Szondi are quoted to indicate 
the contradictory and enigmatic character of the self 
A further problem is that the self may comprise 
archetypes whose origins are distant and instinctive 
Since the concept of motivation implies a recognition 
of self and others, the unconscious content and proc 
esses cannot be ignored.—I.. А. Ostlund. 


1НМ835. Schonbar, Rosalea A., & Davitz, Joel 
R. (Teachers Coll, Columbia U.) The connota- 
tive meaning of sexual symbols. J. consult. PSY- 
chol., 1960, 24, 483-487.—Denotative and connotatiVé 
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data were obtained for male and female symbols. 
Men and women did not differ in their connotative 
reactions. Culture rather than form determined sex- 
ual meanings, thus contradicting Freudian theory.— 
A. A. Kramish. 

1HMS86R. Rollman-Branch, Hilda S. On the 
question of primary need. J. Amer. Psychoanal. 
Ass., 1960, 8, 686-702.—Although admitting that ani- 
mal and human behavior cannot be equated, the au- 
thor suggests some possible similarities. The phase- 
specific aspect of imprinting—the fact that there is a 
certain critical period for it, after which it is out of 
the question—is related to the crucial importance of 
the 15 6 months for the development of human ob- 
ject relationships. The marasmus and death of de- 
prived infants is similar to the flight and fear re- 
action of animals who have not imprinted. This 
similarity suggests the possibility that object rela- 
tionships may be a primary need of both animals and 
men, rather than merely subsidiary to the satisfaction 
of physical needs. The results of deprivation of a 
firm object relationship in children, especially in re- 
gard to mastering the fears and aggressions of the 
subsequent oral-sadistic period, are compared with 
similar results in deprived animals.—F. Wyatt. 


1HM88N. Nunberg, Herman. Curiosity. New 
York: International Univer. Press, 1961. 88 p. 
$3.00.—In this Freud anniversary lecture of the New 
York Psychoanalytic Institute, Nunberg focuses on 
a patient in analysis whose emotional life was domi- 
nated by the kind of curiosity leading to a compul- 
sive questioning and looking for answers. But the 
questions and the answers were accompanied by anx- 
iety. Via the case presentation method, an attempt 
is made to take a brief look into the psychoanalyst's 
workshop. It was felt almost impossible because of 
time limitations to present the full analysis of a single 
case. Even from an “abrigded proceeding one can 
learn how complicated an analysis is, how intricate 
psychic processes are, and how cautious one should 
be in his theoretical conclusions.”—D. Prager. 


1HM93C. Clark, Robert A. (Friends Hosp., 
Philadelphia, Pa.) Recent developments in psy- 
chiatry and allied fields: Analytic psychology to- 
day. Amer. J. Psychother., 1961, 15, 193-204.—A 
review of the literature of Jungian psychology from 
1954 through 1960, emphasizing those contributions 
considered most interesting to psychotherapists. (42- 
item bibliogr.)—L. N. Solomon. 

1HM96M. Masserman, Jules H. (Ed.) (North- 
western U.) Science and psychoanalysis. Vol. IV. 
Psychoanalysis and social process. New York: 
Grune & Stratton, 1961. xii, 196 р. $6.75.—A col- 
lection of articles and discussions by 29 eminent au- 
thors in the areas of “Psychoanalysis and the Social 
Order,” “Psychoanalysis ‘and Transactional Dynam- 
ics,” “Communication and Therapy,” and “Psycho- 
analytic Training."—E. Y. Beeman. 


(Also see Abstracts 1FC81E, 1GJ27F, 1IK50R, 
1JU38B) 


PHYSIOLOGICAL CORRELATES 


1HM42M. McCandless, Boyd R. (State U. 
Towa) Rate of development, body build and per- 
sonality. Psychiat. res. Rep., 1960, No. 13, 42-57. 
—"Young men who are insecure in their sex-typing 
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may seek to bolster their masculine self-concepts by 
urgent efforts to develop secondary sex characteris- 
tics. All studies indicate that early sexual maturity 
is advantageous for males in that it is associated with 
traits of self-confidence, leadership, and so on, al- 
though later maturing males may be more imagina- 
tive and more able to “look at themselves," i.e., to be 
introspective. It has been suggested that these per- 
sonal-social relations with bodies and their develop- 
ment are not necessarily directly determined by early 
maturity (or body type) as such, but are mediated 
by social reactions to a culturally-esteemed rate of 
development and type of body." In his review of 
the literature the author finds insufficient research on 
"the personal-social characteristics of women, and 
their body type and rate of maturation.”—R. Kael- 
bling. 

1HN55]. Johnson, Eva M. (George Washing- 
ton U.) A study of psychological findings of one 
hundred children recovering from purulent men- 
ingitis. J. clin. Psychol., 1960, 16, 55-58.— The pre- 
illness mental status was compared with the after- 
recovery status of 100 children who survived the 
purulent meningitis. 4 Ss were not testable after 
illness because of severe physical and mental re- 
tardation. The results do not indicate significant 
loss in mental or psychological status 3 months after 
illness. Children who were below 2 years of age 
showed most significant differences and most com- 
plications. It was hypothesized that subdural effusion 
may have a detrimental effect upon mental status, 
especially in the very young child.’ No significant 
sexual or racial differences were found at the end 
of 3 months of illness.—V. J. Bieliauskas. 


1HN77W. Wells, W. D. & Siegel Bertram. 
(Rutgers U.) Stereotyped somatotypes. Psychol. 
Rep., 1961, 8, 77-78.—Silhouettes representing Shel- 
don's somatotypes were rated by 120 Ss on a set of 
personality rating scales. Steretoypes linking phy- 
sique and personality were indicated by the ratings. 
—W. B. Essman. 


(Also see Abstracts 1HE73F, 1HJ30H, 1HJ33L) 
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1IA70S. Soddy, Kenneth, (University Coll. 
Hosp. London, England) Clinical child psychi- 
atry. London, England: Bailliére, Tindall & Cox, 
1960. x, 470 p. $8.50.—Case reports of about 100 
English children and their families represent the 
range of problems commonly encountered in child 
guidance practice. The essence of child psychiatry 
is seen as "the problems of the ordinary family com- 
posed of well-intentioned people, who have come to 
grief over some commonplace situation.” The ab- 
normal is not dwelt long upon. Time is the main 
basis of classification; i.e, etiological factors are de- 
scribed in relation to those periods in a child’s de- 
velopment when they were found to be most sig- 
nificant. No particular school has been invoked, but 
a psychodynamic approach has been used. The book 
is designed for all members in the therapeutic team. 
Therapeutic techniques, however, are not described 
extensively —R. Kaelbling. 


(Also see Abstract 1HI01G) 
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MEDICAL THERAPIES 


11В13В. Bachini, Ofelia; de Costa, Roberto; 
Fascioli, Ángel, & Reyes Terre, José Maria. 
(Facultad Medicina, Montevideo) Evolución de la 
terapéutica de los estados depresivos. [The evo- 
lution of the therapy of depressive states.] Acta 
neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1960, 6, 213-217.— Conclusions 
drawn were that EST is the preferred treatment in 
urgent cases and antidepressant drugs are effective 
as a substitute for shock (in cases of grave organic- 
ity where shock is contraindicated, or in cases where 
shock is ineffective or refused by the patient), with 
prolonged sleep in cases involving extreme anxiety, 
because high tolerance and minimal side-effects am- 
bulatory treatment without risk—W. W. Meissner. 


1IB13K. Kalinowsky, Lothar B., & Hoch, Paul 
H. (New York School Psychiatry, NYC) Somatic 
treatments in psychiatry. New York: Grune & 
Stratton, 1961. vii, 413 p. $975.—The authors’ 
original book published in 1946 and 1952 dealt pri- 
marily with shock treatment. The present edition 
gives more weight to drug therapy. Drugs which 
appeared on the market as recently as 1960 are 
discussed. Usually brand names, dosages, pharma- 
cological and physiological properties, side-effects, 
and complications are described; and results of clini- 
cal investigations are reported. The numerous mod- 
ern modifications of shock therapy (including inhala- 
tion convulsive treatment), insulin treatment, and 
psychosurgery are comprehensively explained. А 
Special section brings together a variety of less well 
known miscellaneous forms of treatment. There are 
chapters on historical development and on theoretical 
implications of the various treatments. The bibliog- 
raphy contains about 2000 articles, mostly from the 
English and German Literature—R. Kaelbling. 


IIBI/G. Gutiérrez Agramonte, Edmundo A. 
(U. Habana) Evaluación del tratamiento mod- 
erno de los estados depresivos. [Evaluation of the 
modern treatment of depressive states.] Acta neu- 
ropsiquiat. Argent., 1960, 6, 217-221.—4A historical 
review of methods of treatment terminates with cur- 
rent pharmacological developments, The importance, 
disadvantages, and limitations of EST, iproniazide, 
and Tofranil are discussed. The introduction of To- 
franil by Kuhn in 1957 is regarded as the most im- 
portant development in the last 20 years.—W. W. 
Meissner. 


lIB36V. Vinson, D. B, & Robbins, L. R. 
(Houston, Tex.) Objectivity in the assessment 
of the thyrotoxic patient. J. psychosom. Res., 1960, 
4, 236-243.— The Maudsley medical questionnaire, the 
Crown word connection list, and a color naming 
Stress test were administered to 10 thyrotoxic pa- 
tients and to matched groups of normal controls 
somatization reactions, obsessive compulsive reac- 
tions, schizophrenic reactions, and organics. Psy- 
chological assessment of toxicity correlated .56 with 
the clinical assessment. The untreated thyrotoxic pa- 
tients resembled the organics. When treated they 
resembled the normals, the somatization reactions, 
and obsessive compulsives.—W. G. Shipman. 


1IB37L. Lewin, Walpole. (Radcliffe Infirmary, 
Oxford, England) Observations on selective leu- 
cotomy. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1961, 24, 
37-44.—A brief review of the literature followed by 


presentation and discussion of the author’s experience 
with 2 selective techniques: (a) orbintal leucotomy 
for 36 patients with affective disorders (18 “greatly 
improved,” 11 showing “some benefit”) and for 24 
psychotic patients, 19 of whom were schizophrenic 
(6 “greatly improved," 9 showing “some benefi "ys 
(b) cingulectomy for 26 psychoneurotic patients with 
obsessional features (11 "greatly improved,” 10 show- 
ing "some benefit"). Individual case histories and 
discussion of complications. (4 tables, 43 ref,)— 
M. L. Simmel. 

11B70C. Ciulla, Luiz. (Sanatório São José) 
Mesa redonda contribuicao ao tratamento dos 
tofranil. [Round table contribution on treatment 
with tofranil.] J. Brasil. Psiquiat., 1960, 9, 70-99— 
In a clinical experiment 40 depressive patients were 


treated with tofranil. The results were compared | 


with results of electroshock therapy and the follow- 
ing conclusions were reached: tofranil is a valuable 
chemiotherapeutic antidepressive agent, especially 
for endogenous depressions; in serious forms of 
melancholia it is advisable to start treatment with 
electroshock; treatment with imipramine must be ex- 
tended for several months, interruption can bring a 
relapse; this drug does not have the disagreeable 
aftereffects of electroshock and the side effects are 
of little importance; and it is a psychotropic anti- 
depressive drug and not an euphorizant. (English 
summary )—E. Y. Beeman. 


Drug Therapy 

1ICOOC. Ciulla, Luis. (U. Pôrto Alegre, Brasil) 
Contribuicao ao tratamento dos estados depres- 
sivos pelo Tofranil [Contribution to the treatment 
of depressive states by Tofranil.] Acta neuropsi- 
quiat. Argent., 1960, 6, 300—305.—Ап experiment 
with 40 patients suffering from endogenous, reat 
tional, and neurotic depressions resulted in 725% 
improvement with greatest behefit to involutio! 
periodic, and psychotic depressions. Treatment 
should be continued for several months to avoi 
relapse.—JW. W. Meissner. 


1IC14R. Rolla, E. H., Morgan, J. J., Siquier @ 


Failla, M. Ceballos, P., Martín de Oro, W, 
Wainer, G. Experiencias con un psicosedativ0: 
La metaminodiazepoxide (Librium). [Experi 
ence with a psychosedative: Metaminodiazepoxide 
breue] Acta neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1960, 


14-517.—Librium is effective only in cases of & | 


citement with kinetic expression. Peripheral ataxl@ 
was easily controlled by smaller dosage—W. Mi 
Meissner. 

11С255. Strauss, Hans. (Mt. Sinai Hosp, ЇЇ) 
Ambulatory treatment of depressive patient 
Possibilities and limitations. Acta neuropsiquith 
Argent., 1960, 6(2), 225-233.— The conditions і 
effective ambulatory treatment are discussed. OM 
treatment is desirable for economic and other m 
sons; and if there are no strict contraindicatio™ 
ambulatory treatment should be the method of choi 
Psychotherapy is ineffective in endogenous dept 
sions. Experience of the use of tofranil in 142 
is analyzed.—W. W. Meissner. 

ПС26К. Rico, Edmundo. (U. Nacional Bog 
El tratamiento de las depresiones por el Tofran 
[The treatment of the depressions with Tofran J 
Acta neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1960, 6, 326-328.—0 
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servations on 23 adults of both sexes are reported. 
Tofranil is the preferred treatment, especially for 
endogenous depressions. Although remission or im- 
provement are not always rapid or spectacular, the 
effects are more persistent and psychologically more 
attractive than in Cerletti’s method. EST should be 
used in intense endogenous depressions or in im- 
minent danger of suicide—W. W. Meissner. 


11C28G. Goldenberg, Mauricio, & Kesselmann, 
Hernán. (Facultad Medicina, Buenos Aires) La 
imipramina en el tratamiento de los estados de- 
presivos. [Imipramine in the treatment of depres- 
sive states.] Acta neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1960, 6, 
328-341—Study of 45 cases of endogenous, involu- 
tional, and reactive depression gave the following 
results: (a) improvement in 10 out of 14 cases of 
endogenous depression, 10 out of 14 cases of in- 
volutional melancholy, and 8 out of 17 cases of re- 
active depression; (b) secondary effects were ob- 
served in 28 cases, of which dosage was temporarily 
suspended in 3 cases, permanently in 4 cases. In no 
case were the symptoms grave. (c) 11 cases showed 
a significant decrease in number of EST in com- 
parison with those not under imipramine. All but 
7 cases were given ambulatory treatment—W. W. 
Meissner. 


11C31A, Azima, Hasan, & Vispo, Raúl Н. (Mc- 
Gill U.) "Tratamiento anaclitico inducido por 
drogas. [Drug induced anaclitic therapy.] Acta 
neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1960, 6, 431.—5 psychosoma- 
tic and 5 psychoneurotic patients were treated with 
prolonged sleep and psychotherapy based on “ana- 
clitic interpretation” and total permissiveness. Re- 
sults: (a) patients who regressed also improved; 
(b) psychotic episodes occurred in the anaclitic phase 
of treatment, but spontaneously remitted before the 
phase ended; (c) ulcerative colitis patients became 
markedly depressed, and the only peptic ulcer patient 
became schizophrenic in the same phase, indicating 
a relation of somatic complaints to psychopathology. 
This form of therapy is proposed as a new form of 
psychoanalytic therapy with its rationale based in 
the therapeutic implications of the regression-grati- 
fication-progression sequence. (15 ref.)—W. W. 
Meissner, 


lIC31S. Saunders, John C. (Rockland State 
Hosp. Orangeburg, N. Y.) Drugs—a tool for re- 
search in psychiatry. J. ment. Sci., 1961, 107, 31— 
39.—“. . . psychoses are a disorder of the regulation 
of metabolic processes rather than an insufficiency of 
certain enzymes of or essential neurohumoral metabo- 
lites. . . . The function of stress in providing adaptive 
activity to the enzymes in indole metabolism brings 
it into the realm of psychiatry.”—W. L. Wilkins. 


_11C34H. Haertzen, C. A., & Hill, H. E. (Ad- 
diction Research Center, Lexington, Ky.) Effects 
of morphine and pentobarbital on differential 
MMPI profiles. J. clin. Psychol, 1959, 15, 434- 
437.—In balanced order, the MMPI was given to 55 
postaddict Ss under control, morphine and pento- 
barbital conditions. Assessment of drug effects was 
made for the total group as well as for 4 subgroups: 
Primary Psychopath, Neurotic Psychopath, Schizoid 
Psychopath, and unclassifiable. The drugs did not 
alter scale elevations for the combined group; sig- 
nificant drug effects were dependent upon personality 
characteristics as measured by the MMPI. Under 
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pentobarbital the only significant change was in the 
Internalization Ratio for the Schizoid and Neurotic 
groups. Morphine produced increases in Hs, Pa, Pt, 
Sc, and in the Internalization Ratio in the Primary 
Psychopath group, and decreases in D, the Anxiety 
Index, and Internalization Ratio in the Neurotic 
Psychopath.—F. N. Arnhoff. 

11C35A. Anon. Drugs and psychiatry. Med. 
World, Lond., 1960, 93(8), 135-137.—Tranquilizers 
are used to reduce or banish clinical symptoms. A 
drug reducing behavioral signs of anxiety may pre- 
vent translation of neurophysiologic mechanisms of 
anxiety into consciousness. Its inhibiting effect may 
strengthen inner defenses, suppressing or removing 
anxiety from consciousness. In psychic disorders 
many mental, emotional, and physical symptoms are 
involved and interconnected. Psychologic changes, 
unreported by the patient and unnoted clinically, may 
outweigh all advantages the drug possesses. Chlor- 
promazine, used in mental hospitals, has reduced 
overt but not mental aggression, causing self-con- 
demnation and guilt feelings. Possible future dangers 
do not deny use of a drug, but psychologic implica- 
tions must be thought of; they could be dangerous. 
We do not know the psychodynamics of these drugs 
at all levels.—F. A. Cooksley. 

11C38A. Andrés Didier, R. J. (U. Javeriana 
Bogotá) Aspectos comparativos del tofranil en los 
tratamientos ambulatorios y hospitalarios. [Com- 
parative aspects of the use of tofranil in ambulatory 
and hospital treatment.] Acta neuropsiquiat. Argent., 
1960, 6, 238-243.—42 cases were treated on an am- 
bulatory basis, 24 by hospitalization. Endogenous 
depressions were most benefited, and schizophrenic 
depressions least benefited by the treatment. Im- 
provement was observed in 4196 of ambulatory, and 
42% of hospitalized patients. (44-item bibliogr.)— 
W. W. Meissner. 

11С435. Safadi, Fortunato. (Guayaquil, Ecua- 
dor) ‘Tratamiento ambulatorio de los estados de- 
presivos con tofranil. [Ambulatory treatment of 
depressive states with tofranil.] Acta neuropsiquiat. 
Argent., 1960, 6, 243-246.—The use of tofranil on 
25 cases resulted in 64% improvement, as against 
72% for EST. Tofranil can be substituted in the 
majority of cases but should be used with caution in 
depressive states with obsessive-phobic symptoms.— 
W.W. Meissner. 

lIC46C. Chantraine, J, & Pairoux, R. Con- 
tribution clinique à Pétude du chlorprothixene. 
[Clinical contribution in the study of chlorprothix- 
ene] Acta Neurol. Psychiat. Belg., 1960, 60, 846— 
858.—“Since 1958 a thiaxanthene derivate, called 
chlorprothixene [2-chloro-9 (3-dimenthylaminopropyl- 
ene)], is being studied pharmacologically and clini- 
cally by several authors, mostly German and Scan- 
dinavian. All of them report: excellent tolerance, 
striking results in disturbed cases, fair results in 
many cases of depression and of schizophrenia."— 
V. Sanua. 

1IC76M. Mosovich, Abraham, &  Etchepare- 
borda, Jorge. (Facultad Medicina, Buenos Aires) 
Modificaciones del electroencefalograma con to- 
franil. [EEG changes with tofranil.] Acta neuro- 
psiquiat. Argent., 1960, 6, 276-289.—12 patients (age 
20-21) were studied under varied conditions of ad- 
ministration. A tendency to sleep appeared in 6 cases 
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without relation to the amount of drug administered. and had lower scores on iforni: 
t о ` the California-F S, 
d is undoubtedly a correlation between the type the group that accepted convulsive ела ү ч 
: ЕС pattern and psychoneurosis-with-depression, diagnosis of involutional psychosis was absent in the 
ut it was impossible to predict the changes under refusal group, and patients in the refus: 


ventilating their feelings toward their family and the They treat patients according to a technique which 
court, and developing behavior which was a defense they were taught in their training institute instead 
against understanding deeper unconscious problems. of varying their method in accordance with the needs 


tofranil. A control group taking the drug ога more often di i al group were Thi d harti king through of sur- of the individual patient. Traini d i 
ch: s 1s encouraged a cathartic working through of sur- of the in vidual patient. Training spends excessive 
showed no change in A W. Mate, 3 ance or rejection a rd i ia face problems and development of defense formations, time on historical aspects of psychoanalysis at the 
СІІ, Lorr, Maurice; McNair, Douglas M., interms of learned attitudes toward psychiatric treat. АЩ AL ҮШ Pn UAE t 


1IE09C. Cowen, Emory L. (U. Rochester) The 
experimental analogue: An approach to research ПЕ27Е. English, O. Spurgeon. (Temple U.) 
in psychotherapy. Psychol. Rep. 1961, 8, 9-10.— Nota sobre la orientación psicoterapetitica en el 
The core steps, objectives, limitations, and potential tratamiento de las enfermedades psicosomáticos. 
usefulness of the experimental analogue of psycho- [А note on the psychotherapeutic orientation in the 
therapy are discussed within the context of a com- treatment of psychosomatic illnesses.] Acta meuro- 
prehensive research program in the area of psycho-  Psiquiat. Argent., 1960, 6, 527-529.—Psychosomatic 
therapy.—W. B. Essman. symptoms are produced by emotional necessity and 


1IE12M. Malone, Thomas P., Whitaker, Car] Conflict. Sometimes the explanation of these necessi- 


A., Warkentin, John, & Felder, Richard E. (At- ties and the clarification of conflicts are sufficient to 
lanta Psychiatric Clinic, Ga.) Rational and non- alleviate the symptoms. Often they are not. In the 


Weinstein пботве T. Michaux, William W., & ment by both patient and doctor."—N. H. Pronko, 
Raskin, еп. eterans Benefit Office, Wash- 11083С. Cronholm, Börje, & Molan 
ington, D. C.) Meprobamate and chlorpromazine (Karolinska Inst., Stockholm, Eeden) EC 
m psychotherapy : Some effects on anxiety and disturbances after electroconvulsive therapy. Acta 
ostility of outpatients. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, Psychiat. neurol. Scand. Kbh., 1961, 36 83-90 — 
4, 381-389—180 VA psychiatric outpatients in 12- Reproduction of memory material immediately after 
week Psychotherapy showed no significant difference learning and 6 hours after learning was studied by 
in reduction of anxiety or in Improvement whether means of a 30 word pair test, the 20 figure test, ай 
ab tranquilizers, phenobarbital, placebo, or no the 15 letter-symbol pair test. 3 groups of 16 co- 
pe ication during the Ist 8 weeks of therapy. operative, hospitalized patients with “relatively mild 
erapists reported more verbalized hostility in all mental disturbance” were included. In 1 group elec- 


айтеп ivi i M Ы i : . latter cases the difference results from a subtle qualit: 
ра и PRIME Sai DONO EN treatment was given 1 hour after leam- anora] пеон 3 ОЕ 220. A ela КЕЛДИ, ee of the personality which constitutes its individuality, 
method was used.—L. W. Brandi. х 1 ает hexobarbital sodium, methscopo: and Schwartz critique of “The Roots of Psychother- Existentialist therapies have recognized and dealt 
ЕНЕ a nine nitrate, and suxamethonium iodide. In the | a у with this radical element in the personality of the 


apy." Points of agreement and disagreement are 


lIC90M. Maciá, Cristóbal. (Liga Venezolana 210 group only the 2 last mentioned drugs were given stressed.—L. N. Solomon. 


qu 5 mentally il. —J7. W. Meissner. 
Higiene Mental, Caracas) Nuevos tratamientos en 1 hour after learning, and no electroshock was ad- y 


ПЕЗАН. Hatterer, L. J. Psychiatric treatment 


los estados depresivos y en la timopatía ansi ministered. In both groups performance after these | 118125. Sperling, Melitta. The psycho-analytic : j 

[New treatments in depressive үү апа ЧО procedures was compared with results obtained on | treatment of a case of chronic regional ileitis, of севе) Work block. Psychiat. Quart., 1960, 34, 

thymopathy.] Acta neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1960, 6, the same patients when no medical procedure fol- Int. J. Psychoanal., 1960, 41, 612-618.— Discusses the 634-647.—"The treatment of a group of 14 patients 

290-293.—Tofranil is an effective therapeutic agent lowed the learning. There was finally a 3rd group analysis of a patient whose cramps and diarrhea were of differing diagnostic categories all of whom had 

in endogenous depressive states and has given ap- Which never was subjected to medical treatment. It { [Цегргеге@ аз а way of “ominipotently controlling achieved professional status in the graphic or per- 

preciable results in arteriosclerotic depressions. [n the word pair and the figure tests, forgetting was frustrating objects by squeezing them through his forming arts and who had been blocked Wes 
| intestines and by devaluating them and getting rid of ing their creative activity is examined." The very 


anxious thymopathy (Lopez Ibor) the combination much greater after electroconvulsive treatment, j 
of tofranil with acetylcholine gives results superior Hexobarbital sodium and suxamethonium iodide did 
to acetylcholine alone. —W. W. Meissner. not have any effect on forgetting —R, Kaelbling. 


nature of the therapist’s flexible application of sup- 
portive, directive, and analytic techniques to the 
patient who is a creative artist will liberate such a 


them as faeces.” The patient's struggle for con- 
trol was acted out somatically "on the anal level at 


: , 4 i hi i a i 
1IC97R. Rojas Bermúdez, Jaime G. Tratamiento Mohr e pU domns patient from his inhibition.—D. Prager. 
combinado de psicoanálisis y LSD 25 en nifios PSYCHOTHERAPY Я ы Н а i 
therapy im ССотЫіпей psychoanalytic and LSD-25 ` 1IEOOE. Ekstein, Rudolf. А histori y brugge) e lai бепне 10, Hambourg- „ ПЕА28. Bailey, M. А, Warshaw, L, & Eichler, 
therapy in psychotic children.] Acta mewropsiquiat. of the teachin E bs ү : historical шуи Lohbrugge) Le training autogéne dans la pra- Е. М. (УА, N. Y. Regional Office) А study of 
Argent., 1960, 6, 497-500.—Results of there qu Gi aa h g г? psychoanalytic technique. / tique courante et chez les traumatisés du crane. factors related to length of stay in psychotherapy. 
cases are discussed. (22 ref.) Jy", W ye is of ide 25 10anadl. Ass., 1960, 8, 500-516.— Review [Autogenous training in current practice and in brain J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 442-444.— "Personal data 
Т . W. sner. ka ideas ee i AN and training psychoanalysts damaged patients.] Evolut. Psychiat., 1960, 25, 617- cards and treatment folders of 247 psychosomatic 
(Also see Abstract 1DK520) i усы 1 in the 60-odd years of psychoanalytic his- 622.—This report concerns the results of 10 years of patients and 211 psychotherapy patients were re- 
ory. (35-item bibliogr.)—F. Wyatt. : psychotherapy with brain damaged patients. Groups viewed to study the relationship between certain 
Shock Therapy (YA, Washingt ph glas M, & Lorr, Maur of epa poe ш for 1% hours weekly over a погану eae саж o Stayin КҮҢЕ ЖУ: 
11D320. оа ү › ington, D. C. erapists' judgment period o: months. Through hypnotic suggestion, ere was а] highly significant relationship be- 
way) Pascho seule et ХУ) Sio оар Nor- E appropriateness of Psychotherapy frequency they are taught how to control breathing and heart- tween improvement in psychotherapy and length of 
Acta psychiat. neurol. Sean d. Kbh. 1961. 36 15m тше J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 500-506— —- beat and how to relax and rest. After their skeptic- stay in treatment."—F, N. Arnhoff. 
140.—A very detailed case MEM i à 65: , a арі ѕ тау ог may not be able to judge with ac ism and distrust 18 overcome, rapport enables the ПЕ48В. Bruch, H., & Rosenkotter, L. Psycho- 
wore h Е year-o| curacy how many interviews per week are needed for Psychotherapist to teach them new habits and atti- i i i is- 
n whose hysterical eye symptoms had be t «e ч Es i therapeutic aspects of teaching emotionally dis 
15 years earlier with “conjunctivitis.” Fairl ites ү A oe. bs atment Ес mus PM ie | Re majority of the 128 patients were pro- turbed children, Psychiat. Quart., 1960, 34, 648- 
sive psychotherapy failed, but revealed Sid) Í the jud ur assess the validity of therapists essional people, injured by accidents. They were 657. Detailed observations by both authors were 
psychodynamics behind the Beer hio: ie gments.” Rater bias is significant. 4. A. Kram- vided into 3 groups according to „Symptoms. In made in the school years 1955-1956 of 1 teacher who 
zine was without effect, and the patient could not Ў i Wh © арна or loss of sleep, % were helped. had the reputation of being unusually successful in 
oa her eyes at all. 2 series of electroconvulsive Xu MC Lennard, Henry of Mae ue uk js Де БЫШ fud teaching, severely disturbed children. 14 boys ЧОП 
therapy finally b: ‘i , Arnold. olumbia U.) Psycho- Н ns mace optimum ad- 1 f f ior intelligence were 
ed Клейн ; rought about moderate improvement. therapy аш а System of ou ARE, ) Psych doe Це суеп; the pons profited =e that ae renee es | soe г ikoone vons 
t m ini : re able to resume sati 4 5 1 ini 
Hau . Pollack, Max, & Fink, Max. (Hillside were raised hy d e о акш E professional relationships—Z. А Ола ота a pea [P AH aeu Wende 86 
acteristics of pationts whe ieee logical char- eget derived from the sociological theory of lIE21H. Heilbrunn, Gert. (U. Washington, Se- tailed case report is presented, The basic atmos- 
apy. J. nero. menti: Dis 1961, 132, 153 157. ther- small groups were applied to the psychotherapeutic ае) Psychoanalysis of yesterday, today, and to- phere created by the teacher was one of warm love 
part of a Coni пунан, f the x om As ен in an attempt to increase our understanding гоз Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 4, 321-330— and respectful seriousness. Despite basic rules, " 
Sociopsychological Loss m m K the relation of of therapy.—N. H. Pronko. | thant, psychoanalysts have become rigid both in their school was as enjoyable as playing games. The Р 
еге ске E d o EAE atric treatment, 11Е035. Sherman, Murray Н. (350 Central Park — | inking and in their treatment of patients. Despite teacher showed a high degree of individualization 
hale ical ch: 5, was concerned with ithe SOCIODSYE West, NYC) Psychotherapy with adolescent girls | many treatment failures they disregard research find- and flexibility with an alert awareness of what could 
: Dd characteristics of patients who refused to іп a court clinic. J. genet. Psychol., 1958, 92, 3-9: nes indicating at least the probability of organic be expected of each child at a given moment. The 
si pe 95 5 to continue convulsive therapy. Thirteen —Psychotherapeutic techniques found helpful in this actors in the etiology of schizophrenia, an unknown children learned gradually to depend upon a teacher 
of the 75 consecutive voluntary patients referred for situation were to assume the role of a firm but be; doped ОЁ cases of homosexuality, and various psy- who could be a consistently friendly and trustworthy 
convulsive therapy refused treatment. during а one  nevolent parental figure and to limit the intensity 0 Chosomatic disorders. They neglect to draw the guide but who would also expect self-control and 
year period in a psychoanalytically-oriented instiu- the transference. The girls could be helped by dè- # ogical conclusion from the concept of the autonomous serious attention to work. There were never any 
tion. These patients were younger, better educated veloping minimal insights into day-to-day problems, €80—namely, that ego-strength is an innate factor. interpretations made by the teacher as to the emo- 
136 | 137 
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tional meaning of the child's actions. "The teacher 
adhered to her role as teacher rather than a com- 
bined teacher-therapist.—D. Prager. 


lIE49L. Lynn, David B. Personal philosophies 
in psychotherapy. J. indiv. Psychol., 1961, 17, 49- 
55.—Each person manufactures theories about him- 
self and the outer world upon which is based a per- 
sonal philosophy of living. Psychotherapy aims to 
aid reformulation of defective philosophies and thus 
"psychotherapists themselves should develop very 
broad and general postulates for model philosophies 
of life.” Some postulates are offered and therapeutic 
technique outlined.—4. R. Howard. 


1IE56D. Dawson, Joseph G., Stone, Herbert K., 
& Dellis, Nicholas P. (Eds.) Psychotherapy with 
Schizophrenics. Baton Rouge, La.: Louisiana State 
Univer. Press, 1961. vi, 156 p. $5.00.—This is a 
collection of 6 papers read at a symposium held at 
the Southeast Louisiana Hospital in 1958. Prepared 
comments on each paper and an epilogue summariz- 
ing the discussion periods are presented. “А Theory 
of Psychotherapy with Schizophrenics and a Pro- 
posal for its Empirical Investigation" (Carl Rogers) 
discusses conditions for personality change in the 
psychotherapy of schizophrenics, with implications 
for research. "Psychotherapy as an Adjunctive 
Treatment for Schizophrenia" (Russell R. Monroe) 
suggests treatment techniques and the need for the 
general medical practitioner as a psychotherapist to 
extend care to the increasingly large group of am- 
bulatory schizophrenics. “What Do Schizophrenics 
Learn during Psychotherapy and How Do They 
Learn It?" (Eugene B. Brody) combines ideas both 
from psychoanalysis and learning theory pertinent 
to the treatment of schizophrenia. “Fostering Intro- 
jection as a Psychotherapeutic Technique in Schizo- 
phrenia” (Albert E. Scheflen) discusses the useful- 
ness of introjection and identification. “The Thera- 
pist’s Feelings in Psychotherapy with Schizophren- 
ics” (Robert Roessler) discusses the emotional pos- 
ture of the therapist in conceptualizing the process of 
therapeutic change. “An Operational Definition of 
Schizophrenia" (Thomas P. Malone) discusses the 
responses of the therapist as a means of defining and 
studying the schizophrenic process.—D. E. Walton. 


lIE63S. Shapiro, Stewart B. (Western Psychol. 
Center, Sherman Oaks, Calif.) Some neglected 
dimensions in psychotherapy. Psychol. Rep., 1961, 
8, 263-279.—11 theoretical genotypic dimensions, 
often overlooked in clinical discussions of psycho- 
therapy, are proposed. Measurable parameters in 
terms of the therapist-patient relationship are sug- 
gested.—IV. B. Essman. 


1IE67S. Schroeder, Pearl. (U. Ilinois) Client 
acceptance of responsibility and difficulty of ther- 
apy. J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 467-471.—*It 
was hypothesized that clients with both very high 
and very low acceptance of responsibility would pre- 
sent difficulty for therapy when such difficulty was 
defined as either never really "getting into" therapy 
or taking a greater than usual number of interview 
hours. To test this hypothesis, a method of meas- 
uring responsibility by means of content analysis of 
verbal protocols was developed. The data did not 
support the hypothesized curvilinear relationship. 
They showed instead an association of high responsi- 
bility with difficult therapy and low with nondifficult. 
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They also demonstrated a relationship of high moye- 
ment with high responsibility, and high movement 
with difficult therapy.”—A. A. Kramish. 


IIE70D. Dinoff, M., Rickard, H. C., Salzberg, 
H., & Sipprelle, С. N. (U. Tennessee) 
mental analogue of three psychotherapeutic ap- 
proaches. J. clin. Psychol., 1960, 16, 70-73.—3 un- 
dergraduate students served as experimental Ss in 
this study. The Es were advanced graduate students 
who were taking a course in adult psychotherapy, 
1 of the Ss was assigned to each of the Es. The $5 
were asked to tell stories by using their imaginations, 
The Es were to reinforce the following categories: 
references by the S to the environment, references by 
the S to the E, or references by the S to himself, 
The results indicated that the frequency of respond- 
ing was significantly increased as predicted in the 
response categories of: environment, patient, thera- 
рїї. It was suggested that the method used in this 
study offers a potential proof for further research in 
the area of psychotherapy.—V. J. Bieliauskas. 


IIE71L. Levison, Peter K., Zax, Melvin, & 
Cowen, Emory L. (U. Rochester) Ап experi- 
mental analogue of psychotherapy for anxiety 
reduction. Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 171—178.—Айег 
establishing a conditioned GSR to the word “chair,” 
42 female Ss were assigned to one of a 20 min. treat- 
ment condition: (a) rest, (b) a therapeutic interview 
focusing upon anxiety related cues and expression of 
affect, or (c) a therapeutically inert talk with a clini- 
cian. Extinction trials followed and the difference 
between the last 6 conditioning trials and the Ist 6 
extintinction trials was obtained. Based upon this 
score the greatest drop in “anxiety” occurred for the 
“therapy” group and the least for the “rest” group— 
W. B. Essman. 


IIE78W. Weinreb, J. (Еа) Recent develop- 
ments in psychoanalytic child therapy. New York: 
International Univer. Press, 1961. 178 p. $500— 
5 of the 11 papers presented at the 35th anniversary. 
of the Worcester Youth Guidance Center were previ 
ously published in Volumes XII, XIII, and XIV of 
Psychoanalytic Study of the Child. Of the remain- 
ing 6, 1 by Anna Freud, 1 by Grete Bibring, and 
by Christine Olden comprise a section on the child 
guidance clinic as a center of preventive treatment 
and enlightenment for physicians and teachers. Polly 
Deweese presents a paper on intake process ll 
Weinreb writes on problems of diagnosis and selec- 
tion in the clinic. The 6th new paper, by Thesi Berg- 
mann, applies analytic knowledge clinically to chil- 
dren with organic illnesses —D. Prager. 


1IE79W. Walker, Alan М., Rablen, Richard Ay 
& Rogers, Carl R. (Goddard Coll.) Development 
of a scale to measure process changes in psycho" 
therapy. J. clin. Psychol., 1960, 16, 79-85.—Change 
of process in Psychotherapy described on the bas! 
of the overall scale is conceived as a gradation from 
Stasis and fixity to changingness and flow in SU 
areas as one’s relations to feelings and personal meat- 
ings, manner of experiencing, degree of -incongt® 
ence, communication of self, construing of experienc 
relationship to problems, and manner of relating (0 
others. In using this scale 24 unidentified samples 
were evaluated. 2 judges working independently 
achieved a high degree of reliability in all compat! 
sons. The results were interpreted as implying t? 
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this scale promises to tap a significant dimension of 
personality change.—V. J. Bieliauskas. 


1IE84L. Lewis, Nolan D. C. (New Jersey State 
Inst. & Agencies) The future of psychotherapy. 
Amer. J. Psychother., 1961, 15, 184-192.— Predictions 
on the future of psychotherapy include greater in- 
tegration with general medicine, closer relationship 
with chemotherapy, increasing recognition that the- 
ory and practice in psychotherapy are not identical, 
and greater recognition of the limitations of psycho- 
therapy and of the fostering and retarding effects of 
the social environment on its results.—L. N. Solomon. 


1IE85M. Mowrer, О. Hobart. (U. Illinois) 
Some constructive features of the concept of sin. 
J. counsel. Psychol., 1960, 7, 185-188.—As part of a 
symposium on the concept of sin the author considers 
“the question of whether real guilt, or sin, is relevant 
to the problem of psychopathology and psychother- 
apy.” He asserts that it is and that it should not be 
set aside or ignored. The implications of this rela- 
tionship are discussed—M. M. Reece. 


1IE88E. Ellis, Albert. (333 W. 56th St., NYC) 
There is no place for the concept of sin in psy- 
chotherapy. J. counsel. Psychol., 1960, 7, 188-192. 
—The patient’s “sense of morality or wrong-doing” 
is held to be important in psychotherapy but “the 
concept of sin breeds sickness. . . ." The effect of 
moral values upon the patient's self-evaluation and 
the role of psychotherapy in treating the associated 
irrational thinking are considered.—M. M. Reece. 


lIES9W. Wolpe, Joseph. (U. Virginia) The 
systematic desensitization treatment of neuroses. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1961, 132, 189-203—Study of a 
series of 39 patients from a total of 150 is summa- 
rized with respect to a desensitization of their re- 
spective anxieties by means of a systematic “gradual 
approach.” Of 68 phobias and related anxiety re- 
sponse habits in these 39 patients, 45 neurotic habits 
were overcome and 17 more were markedly improved 
in a mean of 11.2 sessions.—N. H. Pronko. 


_IIE91F. Fox, J. R. (U. Exeter) Therapeutic 
rituals and social structure in Cochiti pueblo. 
Hum. Relat., 1960, 13, 291—303.—Relates the cure of 
à case of neurosis stemming from dependency anx- 
lety in a woman of 40 years. The woman was cured 
by a ritual in which she was accepted into a new 
clan. The rite is equivalent to rebirth and accept- 
ance of a new mother. The relation of the cure to 
matrilineage and the clan system as elements of social 
Structure is discussed—W. W. Meissner. 


.lIE92C. Curran, Charles A. The concept of 
Sin and guilt in psychotherapy. J. counsel. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 7, 192-197.— Contributing to the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association symposium on the con- 
Cept of sin and guilt in psychotherapy, the view of the 
theologian isgiven. Relations are drawn between sin 
and a failure to love, feelings of worthlessness, ex- 
aggerated self-condemnation, self-awareness, and re- 
Sponsibility.—M. M. Reece. 


IIE92K. Kawai, Hiroshi, & Kondo, Kyoichi. 
(Jikeikai School Medicine) Discussion on Morita 
үегару. Psychologia, 1960, 3, 92-99.—Views on 
“orita therapy (a psychotherapy for neurosis origi- 
ane in Japan) and the theory of neurosis: under- 
ying it, as expressed at a conference of Japanese psy- 
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chiatrists and psychologists in Nagano City in 1958. 
(21-item bibliogr.)—E. Y. Beeman. 


IIE94G. Graham, Stanley R. (Long Island Con- 
sultation Center, Forest Hills, N. Y.) The effects 
of psychoanalytically oriented psychotherapy on 
levels of frequency and satisfaction in sexual ac- 
tivity. J. clin. Psychol., 1960, 16, 94-95. —Informa- 
tion dealing with the frequency of coitus and the de- 
gree of satisfaction obtained from 65 married men 
and women before they entered psychoanalytically 
oriented treatment was compared with similar in- 
formation from 142 married men and women who 
had been in treatment for a period of from several 
weeks to 49 months. “The results of this study seem 
to bear out with certain reservations the assumption 
that psychoanalytically oriented psychotherapy does 
free the individual for more frequent and more satis- 
factory coital experience."—JV. J. Bieliauskas. 

IIE97S. Shoben, Edward Joseph, Jr. (Teachers 
Coll, Columbia U.) Sin and guilt in psychother- 
apy: Some research implications. J. counsel. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 7, 197-201.—In the American Psycho- 
logical Association symposium on the concept of sin 
and guilt in psychotherapy, productive research prob- 
lems are indicated; for example, the relation between 
mental health and guilt, and the relation between 
mental health and expiatory behavior. Active work 
in clarifying the issues of morality and responsibility 
in psychopathology is urged.—M. M. Reece. 


(Also see Abstracts 1AM95D, 1HES9E, 1HMO00B, 


1HM93C, 1IC8IL, 111095, 111890, 
1IJ85K, 1IK96K, 1IN89R, 1ЈКА7Е, 
1IQ28E, 170560, 1JU65M) 


Therapeutic Process 


1IF07Z. Zeligs, M. A. The role of silence in 
tranference, countertransference, and the psycho- 
analytic process. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1960, 41, 
407-412.—Silences occurring in psychotherapeutic 
conferences are not random intermissions but mean- 
ingful incidents which should be understood to fur- 
ther the therapy.—G. Elias. 

lIF13P. Peto, A. On the transient disintegra- 
tive effect of interpretations. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 
1960, 41, 413-417.—Psychoanalytic interpretations, 
especially when concerning transference phenomena, 
often precipitate emotional conflict in the patient, 
which must be controled in furtherance of the 
analysis.—G. Elias. 

ПЕ18С. Greenson, R. R. Empathy and its 
vicissitudes. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1960, 41, 418- 
424.—A therapist should be able to emphasize with 
his patient in order to achieve best results.—G. Elias. 

1IF25N. Nielsen, ЇЧ. Value judgments in psy- 
cho-analysis. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1960, 41, 425- 
429.—The theory and practice of psychoanalysis are 
perforce strongly tinged with value statements.—G. 
Elias. 

1IF29S. Scher, Jordan M., Geisser, Seymour, & 
Campaigne, Howard M. (Northwestern U. Medi- 
cal School) The psychotherapeutic transaction: 
An operational model and system of analysis. /. 
existent. Psychiat., 1961, 1, 529-542 —А method for 
examining interaction between the patient and thera- 
pist is concerned with a process of analysis and a 
context analysis of typescripts of interviews. The 
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process of analysis "attempts to answer . . . what 
did the operations of the participants appear to be 
doing." The context analysis examines the charac- 
teristics of the communication in the interactions. 
Graphs, charts, and formulae illustrate the method. 
(34-item bibliogr.)—C. А. Curran. 

lIF33G. Gendlin, Eugene T. (U. Wisconsin) 
Experiencing: A variable in the process of thera- 
peutic change. Amer. J. Psychother., 1961, 15, 233- 
245.—"Experiencing is a variable of the process of 
therapeutic changing. Experiencing is a process of 
feeling, rather than concepts. It occurs in the im- 
mediate present and can be directly referred to by an 
individual as a felt datum in his phenomenal field.. 
Experiencing guides the client's conceptualizations, 
and has implicit meaning which is organismic and 
preconceptual."—L. N. Solomon. 

lIFS1S. Schmideberg, Melitta. (Ass. Psychiatric 
Treatment of Offenders, N. Y.) A major task of 
therapy: Developing volition and purpose. Amer. 
J. Psychother., 1961, 15, 251-259—The therapist 
should take a strong position on the side of health 
and act as the patient’s reality sense organ to help 
him go from modest to more fruitful goals in a 
realistic way, until the patient himself becomes able 
to cope with life—L. N. Solomon. 

1IF59S, Sechehaye, M. A. Techniques de grati- 
fications en psychothérapie analytique. — [Grati- 
fication techniques in analytical psychotherapy.] 
Evolut, psychiat., 1960, 25, 559-581.—Psychothera- 
pists should not indiscriminately gratify the wishes 
of all patients in a state of psychotic regression. 
Instead, each case must be studied in order to grasp 
the individual's unique modes of expression. This 
orientation is important, for while some can be re- 
called to reality by gratification of desires, others 
may be pushed further into a psychogenic state. 
The discussion includes cases of pseudoschizophrenia, 
borderline neurotic-psychotics, schizophrenics, and 
psychopaths. Psychoanalytic concepts are illustrated 
by the case studies of a psychopath and a homosexual. 
—L. A. Ostlund. 


AIF63L. Landfield, A. W., Stern, Manfred, & 
Fjeld, Stanton. (U. Missouri) Social conceptual 
processes and change in students undergoing psy- 
chotherapy. Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 63-68.—Rating 
categories for acquaintance description were used to 
investigate change in psychological adjustment and 
applied on a pre- and postpsychotherapy basis to a 
student population. A change in the use of social 
descriptions of acquaintances paralleled an improve- 
ment with therapy and it is generally concluded that 
"successful psychotherapy is found in a context of 
increasing concern by the client over self expressive- 
ness and a lessening concern with the axis of or- 
ganization-disorganization.”—WV. B. Essman. 

lIFS0G. Goldstein, Arnold P. (U. Pittsburgh 
School Medicine) Therapist and client expecta- 
tion of personality change in psychotherapy. J. 
counsel. Psychol., 1960, 7, 180-184.—30 psychother- 
apy clients were studied to determine the relation- 
ships between the client's and the therapist's expecta- 
tions of client personality change and (a) client per- 
ceived personality change, and (b) duration of psy- 
chotherapy. Using the Q-sort method, the duration 
of therapy was found to be significantly related to 


therapist and combined therapist-client expectations 
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of change. The other relationships were no 
nificant. Implications, such as the communicati 
therapist’s expectations to client, are discuss 
M. M. Reece. 

1IF85N. Nacht, S, & Viderman, S. Th 
object universe in the transference situation, 
J. Psycho-Anal., 1960, 41, 385-388.—If the the 
remains passive throughout the analysis, there 
danger that the patient may be encouraged to rem 
regressed. By becoming more “real,” the th 
encourages similarly more realistic and more n 
behavior on the part of the patient.—G. Elias. © 


lIF89R. Reich, Annie. Further remarks 
countertransference. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., Їй 
41, 389-395.— The author criticizes the th 
which recommend that the therapist avoid gij 
interpretations in therapy and emphasizes the wal 
of countertransference in achieving treatment g0 
—G. Elias. 

1IF90J. Jennings, Frank J. 
Language: Bridge or barrier. 
Ther., 1959, 13, 190-194.—A discussion of thi 
of language in the therapeutic situation. The 
to establish effective communication between ра! 
and professional colleagues is particularly stres 
M. A. Seidenfeld. j 


(Also see Abstract 1JQ30K) 


Group Therapy 


11G27L. Luchins, Abraham S., Aumack, Ё 
& Dickman, Harold R. Manual of group therap 
Roseburg, Ore.: Veterans Administration Hospi 
Psychology Service, 1960. viii, 127 p—*The 
mary purpose of the present manual is to expos 
beginning group therapist to the wide range of p 
bilities afforded by an experiential and experimel 
approach to group therapy, and thereby #098 
personal and professional growth and developmen 
the individual practitioner. . . . To the extent il 
the writers are clinicians favorably disposed #9) 
social-psychological frames of reference, many @ 
subsequent comments will have a coloring of] 
theory and action research." Includes practi 
vice on forming groups, starting the therapy, 
ducting the sessions, choosing therapists and) 
tients, and evaluating results of therapy.—F. & 
Jr. 


(Columbia d 
Amer. J. 0й 


1IG95B. Briskin, G. J. (Byron Harless 
Miami, FL) Identification in group thera| 
abnorm. soc, Psychol. 1958, 56, 195-198.—“ 
of this study were male and female adolescents. 
15 years of age) who were asked to volunteer to 
ticipate in groups that ‘would discuss adolescen 
lems.’ Those who volunteered were rated b; 
teachers on emotional adjustment. Ss rated а5 1 
poorly adjusted were eliminated from the 
Three therapy groups were organized, each 
posed of five boys and five girls, each in the chal 
of a different therapist. The members of the gf 
were given a special questionnaire, designed to 
needs, and a group form of the Rorschach 
therapy began. At the conclusion of therapy, 
again took the questionnaire. . . . The hypothe: 
both rigidity and lability were inversely relai 
identification were tested by correlational mt 
Results were positive in both instances." 
Morgan. 


Special Therapies 


1IH06R. Reilly, Mary. Research potentiality of 
occupational therapy. Amer. J. occup. Ther., 1960, 
14, 206-209.—The possibilities for fundamental re- 
search in the field of occupational therapy are dis- 
cussed. The need for establishing a suitable scien- 
tific frame of mind in the treatment role is stressed. 
—A. A. Seidenfeld. 

1IH07D. Deane, William N., & Dodd, Магу L. 
(Vermont State Hosp. Waterbury) Educational 
techniques for the rehabilitation of chronic schizo- 
phrenic patients. Amer. J. occup. Ther., 1960, 14, 
7-12—2 fundamental purposes of the educational 
program in a state hospital program are discussed. 
The 1st is focused upon vocational training and de- 
velopment of skills in the patient. This is the prag- 
matic aspect of preparing the patient for adaptation 
to the comunity on his return. The 2nd purpose in 
the authors’ opinion is to make the hospital experi- 
ence a meaningful and fulfilling one by providing him 
with intellectual and cultural stimulation. The use 
of formalized classes in this frame of reference be- 
comes a means of attaining educational goals within 
the setting of the hospital—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

11H13G, Gratke, Barbara E., & Lux, Patricia A. 
(VA Hosp., Ann Arbor, Mich.) Psychiatric occu- 
pational therapy in a milieu setting. Amer. J. 
оссир. Ther., 1960, 14, 13-16—A descriptive article 
of the authors’ experience of carrying out an occupa- 
tional therapy program in a milieu-therapy situation. 
They are of the opinion that staff-patient and patient- 
patient relationships are effectively maintained in the 
workshop program. Particular attention is given to 
the opportunity provided the patient to recognize 
many of his problems and to cope with his frustra- 
tions and anxieties. This provides, through occupa- 
tional therapy, an opportunity for the patient to gain 
psychological control of everyday experiences in a 
logical and planned manner.—M. А. Seidenfeld. 

11Н15А. Azima, H., & Azima, Fern J. (McGill 
U., Montreal) Outline of a dynamic theory of oc- 
cupational therapy. Amer. J. occup. Ther., 1959, 
13, 2195-221.—A broadly outlined theory of psychi- 
atri€ occupational therapy based upon psychodynamic 
Principles. The authors’ viewpoint is considerably 
different from the more commonly held opinions re- 
garding the function of occupational therapy but is 
by no means incompatible with it. Particular atten- 
tion is paid to the use of occupational therapeutic pro- 
cedures from the standpoint of their diagnostic func- 
tion and ability to detect the day by day changes in 
the patient. They are compared with projective tests 
Which place emphasis upon holding constant from 
period to period the stimulus and thus lending them- 
selves to some standardization. Since the “material” 
used in occupational therapy varies from contact to 
contact and thus cannot be standardized it has the 
advantage of revealing the dynamic reactions of the 
Patients much more readily. Viewing occupational 
гару and the modalities at its command іп this 
dier is ipte даа] ir de рр. 

e 5: — 

A Seidenfeld. physically disabled as well.—M. 

lIH2IN. Noshpitz, Joseph. (National Inst. Men- 
vs Health, Bethesda, Md.) Milieu therapy. Amer. 
ы оссир. Ther., 1960, 14, 221-222—А brief descrip- 
tion of milieu therapy.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 
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11Н215. Shrodes, Caroline. The dynamics of 
reading: Implications for bibliotherapy. Etc., 
1961, 18, 21-33.— Discusses interrelationship between 
the personality of the reader and the nature of his 
vicarious experience in bibliotherapy. Mention is 
made of semantic reactions, projection of fears and 
anxieties upon book characters, and provision of new 
frame of reference which permits the reader to under- 
stand and to alter reality.—R. F. Wagner. 


11H22D, Dreikurs, R. Music therapy with psy- 
chotic children. Psychiat. Quart., 1960, 34, 722- 
734.—2 5-year-olds and 1 14-year old are presented 
as case illustrations. Music therapy brought results 
where other approaches failed. The music stimulated 
participation, increased attention span, and raised the 
child's frustration tolerance. External and internal 
tensions decreased as reality became less threatening. 
The demands for participation were so subtle that 
they were not resented or defied. Institutionalization 
was no longer mandatory unless the child was too 
destructive at home. Music therapy is still in the 
exploratory and experimental stages.—D. Prager. 


lIH23L. Lebo, Dell (Richmond Professional 
Inst.) A formula for selecting toys for nondirec- 
tive play therapy. J. genet. Psychol., 1958, 92, 23- 
34.—A verbal index to enable the selection of toys on 
an objective basis is presented. It considers both the 
number of statements made when a toy was used and 
the expressive variety of the statements. It was sug- 
gested the index could be used to: (a) determine the 
expressive value of present toys, (b) decide upon 
new toys, (c) select specific kinds of toys, and (d) 
select a minimum of the most verbally expressive 
toys. 28 types of play equipment receiving verbal 
indexes of 10 or above are suggested as the toy 
nucleus of a nondirective playroom. (34 ref.)—E. 
Y. Beeman. 


1IIH23M*. Maeda, Edith. (Oslo, Norway) Ac- 
tivity programming for the aggressive child. 
Amer. J. occup. Ther., 1960, 14, 223-226.—A descrip- 
tion of the evolution of a program for the planning 
and programming of the daily activities of hyperac- 
tive and hyperaggressive children in a treatment en- 
vironment.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


11H23M*, Mann, Н. (506 S. Bascom Ave., San 
Jose, Calif.) Hypnotherapy in habit disorders, 
Amer. J. clin. Hypnosis, 1961, 3, 123-126.—Hypno- 
therapy implies treatment of the total patient; it offers 
an empirical approach that is ideally adaptable to the 
frustrated patient who seeks reassurance and guid- 
ance in an atmosphere of genuine interest and en- 
thusiasm.—4M. V. Kline. 


IIH34H. Honey, P., & Lindsay, J. S. B. (Bal- 
larat Mental Hosp., Victoria, Australia) Occupa- 
tional therapy for long term psychotic patients. 
Amer. J. occup. Ther., 1960, 14, 134—136, 159-160.— 
A description of a program utilizing occupational 
therapy with 112 psychotic patients. Improvement 
was noted in 77 and 4 patients were enabled to leave 
the hospital. Occupational therapy is considered as 
being of definite value with the long term psychotic 
patient when properly presented.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


11H35D. Dunning, Edward. (Kings Park State 
Hosp., Kings Park, N. Y.) An introduction to 
remotivation technique. Amer. J. occup. Ther., 
1959, 13, 235-238.—Remotivation is a treatment con- 
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cept which is concerned with reaching the untrau- 
matized areas of a psychically ill patient with the 
aim of using these healthy areas as a base upon 
which to begin the efforts toward moving the patient 
in the direction of realistic adaptation to life. For- 
merly considered to be in the treatment area reserved 
to the psychiatric aide the author attempts to make 
the occupational therapist an active participant in 
this service. He suggests a number of occupational 
therapy situations which lend themselves to the de- 
velopment of ego-support by the occupational thera- 
pist. The need for further research in this field is 
indicated.—M. А. Seidenfeld. 


lIH37R. Rousos, Irene C. (Northville State 
Hosp. Mich.) Planning occupational therapy for 
schizophrenic children. Amer. occup. Ther., 1960, 
14, 137-139.—O veremphasis on school achievement 
tends to accentuate the competitive aspect of life for 
normal as well as the schizophrenic child. Occupa- 
tional therapy is viewed as reducing this competition 
to a minimum and therefore aids in the development 
of a healthy approach to the solution of problems 
giving the child to better appraise his own ability, in- 
crease his sense of self-worth, and reduce insecurity 
thus inducing the use of initiative and independence 
in the schizophrenic child—M. А. Seidenfeld. 


lIH40B. Bowen, Murray. The family as the 
unit of study and treatment: 1. Family psycho- 
therapy. Workshop, 1959. Amer. J. Orthopsy- 
chiat., 1961, 31, 40-60.—Material for the workshop 
comes from a research project in which normal par- 
ents and their adult schizophrenic offspring lived to- 
gether on a psychiatric ward of a research center. 
“The family as the unit of treatment" was the method 
of psychotherapy in which all family members at- 
tended all the psychotherapy hours together. The 
therapist helps this kind of family into a working- 
together relationship by finding a leader in the os- 
tensibly leaderless family, respecting the family 
leader, and finding ways to avoid individual relation- 
ships and the position of omnipotence into which the 
family attempts to place the therapist. These fami- 
lies are not really helpless; they can be helped to 
change from a directionless, anxiety-ridden, flounder- 
ing unit to a more resourceful organism with a prob- 
lem to be solved.—R. E. Perl. 


1IH43L. Llorens, Lela A. (Lafayette Clinic, De- 
troit, Mich.) Psychological tests in planning ther- 
apy goals. Amer. J. occup. Ther., 1960, 14, 243— 
246.—Psychological testing is of value in revealing 
the attitude of the patient toward therapy and in 
establishing the goals to be attained in occupational 
therapy. These goals are of course subject to modi- 
fication; as the progress of the child influences the 
outcome, the training regimen is altered and the total 
concept of the childs outcome changes. The identi- 
fication of the“immature child, the neurotic, the psy- 
chotic, and the neurologically impaired child and their 
specific psychological problems does make funda- 
mental contributions to understanding the child and 
what is required of his therapists.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

11Н595. Salter, A. Conditioned reflex therapy: 
The direct approach to the reconstruction of per- 
sonality. (2nd ed.) New York: Putnam, 1961. x, 
359 p. $1.75 (paper).—A reproduction, without 
change, of a book originally published in 1949. Psy- 
chotherapy, “based on Pavlovian principles, repre- 
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sents the most hopeful approach to the rapid and deep - 
modification of human personality.”—C. T. Morgan, 


1IH71R. Roberts, Dean W. (National Society 
Crippled Children & Adults, Chicago, Ill.) Occupa- © 
tional therapy for the chronically ill: Attitudes of 
the patient and the therapist. Amer. J. occup, 
Ther., 1960, 14, 171-174.—An overview of the role 
of occupational therapy in the case of the chronically 
ill with special regard to the role of this professional 
group in assisting the patient to create more favor- | 
able attitudes, develop motivation, and attain success 
in vocational areas. The use of the occupational 
therapist in the general hospital is urged as well as 
their more extensive use in the more specialized 
treatment centers.—M. А. Seidenfeld. 


11H74B. Blumenthal, Lester S. (5315 Connecti- 
cut Ave, Washington, D. C.) Hypnotherapy of 
migraine and other types of chronic headache, 
Amer. J. clin. Hypnosis, 1961, 3, 174-178.—Hypno- 
therapy can be used in different ways in the treat- 
ment of headache. Simple relaxation techniques to 
prevent mounting anxiety and tension are beneficial. 
Relaxation coupled with sedation, anesthesia, or anal- 
gesia can be used in the office or on the telephone 
The same techniques can be taught so that the pa- 
tient can apply these whenever necessary.—M. V. 
Kline. 


IIHS83R*. Richmond, Julius. (State U. New | 
York Coll. Medicine) Behavior, occupation and 
treatment of children. Amer. J. occup. Ther., 1960, 
14, 183-186.—A broad general discussion of the role 
of play in the growth, treatment and understanding 
of the child patient. The importance of insight and 
understanding of the family of the sick child is also 
stressed with regard to its importance to the work of 
the occupational therapist. Knowledge of the chil 
and his reaction to illness, removal from regular 
family contact, and many related problems are dis- 
cussed.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


IIHS3R*. Robins, Seymour. Perception and 
communication. Amer. J. occup. Ther., 1959, 1% 
183-184.—A brief summary article regarding the 
significance of perception and communication as they 
are related to the work of the occupational therapist 
—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


11Н855. Seidenfeld, Morton A. (Dept. Health 
Education & Welfare, Washington, D. C.) Mass 
media and health communication. Amer. J. occi 
Ther, 1959, 13, 185-188—A discussion regarding 
the use of mass media as a basis of orienting the e 
eral public regarding medical and para-medica 


knowledge and practice. Emphasis is upon the sy% 
biotic relationship between the professional health 
workers and the experts in the field of mass СОП” 
munication as a means of best serving the public 
interest—Author abstract. 


1IH89D. Dodson, Dan W. (New York UJ) 
Occupational therapy for what? А look at values: 
Amer. J. occup. Ther., 1959, 13, 189.—A brief review 
emphasizing the need to establish the value orienta- 
tion in seeking to establish the creative rehabilita; 
tion of the disabled individual. It is not consider 
sufficient to merely assist individuals to adjust 0% 


we must also seek to establish a new value syste™ i 


that will insure their continuing ability to functio" 
effectively in their society.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 
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11H91]. Josselyn, Irene. (U. Illinois Coll. Medi- 
cine) Treatment of the Adolescent: Some psy- 
chological aspects. Amer. J. occup. Ther., 1960, 
14, 191-195.—A review of the psychological aspects 
of adolescence as it influences the role of the occu- 
pational therapist caring for the youth with illness 
and disability—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


1IH98L. Lebovici Serge. (3 Ave., President Wil- 
son, Paris) Рѕусһойгата as applied to adoles- 
cents. J. child Psychol. Psychiat., 1961, 1, 298-305. 
—Diagnostic, therapeutic, and didactic functions of 
“psychoanalytical psychodrama" and "dramatic group 
psychoanalysis” are illustrated and discussed with 
neurotic and psychotic adolescents—J. M. Reisman. 


(Also see Abstracts 11Q61D, 1IQ69B, 11Q74B) 


Hypnosis 


11104W. Weitzenhoffer, Andre M., & Sjoberg, 
Bernard M. (Stanford xd Suggestibility with 
and without “induction of hypnosis.” J. nerv. 
ment. Dis. 1961, 132, 204—220.—"The comparative 
responsiveness to suggestions of two groups of sub- 
jects totalling 60 has been studied in an effort to 
ascertain whether or not a formal induction of hyp- 
nosis has a specific enhancing influence upon sug- 
gestibility over a broad spectrum of response, . . . 
The results indicate that, when an induction of hyp- 
nosis is employed, some individuals show an appreci- 
able change in suggestibility which is compatible 
with the notion long held that a change is brought 
about. This effect has a relatively low correlation 
with responsiveness to suggestion in the absence of 
an induction of hypnosis, a fact which strongly sug- 
gests the above is [a] unique property of the induc- 
tion procedure. It is proposed that until a better 
criterion is found, the demonstration of a significant 
increase in suggestibility following a formal induc- 
tion of hypnosis might be used in deciding whether 
or not a person has been hypnotized, and would in 
any case help in communicating intelligently about 
hypnotic phenomena."—N. Н. Pronko. 


11108С. Goodson, James E., & Jones, Marshall 
B. In-flight suggestibility. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. 
res. Rep., 1960, Proj. No. MR005.13-5001, Sub. 16, 
No. 2. 8 p.—22 former naval aviation cadets at the 
controls of an SNB aircraft were instructed to fly 
а straight-and-level course. They were then given 
direct waking suggestions that they were losing (and 
then gaining) altitude. 10 were decidedly affected, 
and 2 put the plane into steep dives. These responses 
were highly correlated with standard tests of sug- 
gestibility.—L. Shatin. 


111095. Solovey, G., & Milechnin, A. (Casilla 
de Correo 1961, Montevideo, Uruguay) Hypnosis 
as the substratum of many different psychothera- 
Pies. Amer, J. clin. Hypnosis, 1960, 3, 9-30.—Re- 
ates hypnosis as a basic psychophysiological process 
fundamental to all forms of interpersonal relation- 
ships particularly in connection with psychotherapies. 
€scriptive evaluation of this function of hypnosis 
in connection with major and minor psychothera- 
peutic approaches. —M. V. Kline. 


es Flood, Antony O. (Hornsey Central 
Osp., London, England) Slimming under hyp- 
арп: The obese adolescent. Med. World, Lon- 
on, 1960, 93, 310-312. Adolescents resent exhorta- 
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tions to curb appetites, and tend to be disobedient, 
aggressive, even delinquent. Self-discipline and ap- 
petite control is best attained under hypnosis when 
authority is so presented. A low caloric diet is pre- 
scribed. The child watches another one go into a 
trance at a signal, and is then told to relax and count 
to7. The child enters a light stage of hypnosis and 
is given suggestions. Aggressiveness and misbe- 
havior are brought under control. Anorectics are 
given, under strict medical supervision, only in deal- 
ing with high carbohydrate tolerance or low meta- 
bolic rates. Rapid weight reduction may lead to 
pendulous abdomen and loss of muscle tone but а 
supporting belt is forbidden; muscle tone might be 
lost. Unless appetite is curbed, over-eating will con- 
tinue through life.—F. A. Cooksley. 


11127E. Edmonston, W. E. Jr. (Washington 
U., St. Louis, Mo.) An experimental investigation 
of hypnotic age-regression. Amer. J. clin. Hyp- 
nosis, 1961, 3, 127-138.— This study was an attempt 
to evaluate the ablation theory of hypnotic age re- 
gression by utilizing a brief regression period with a 
previously established involuntary, conditioned re- 
sponse as the criterion of authenticity.—M. V. Kline. 

11I39G. Gebhard, J. W. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
Hypnotic age-regression: A review. Amer. J. clin. 
Hypnosis, 1961, 3, 139-168—A review of the litera- 
ture of hypnotic age regression, with particular em- 
phasis on comparative experimental findings and re- 
sults of comparing hypnosis and waking recall, as 
well as psychometric data obtained during age re- 
gression.—M. V. Kline. 


11142]. Johnson, Warren R., Massey, Benjamin 
H., & Kramer, George F. (U. Maryland) Effect 
of posthypnotic suggestions on all-out effort of 
short duration. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth. Phys. 
Educ. Recr., 1960, 31, 142-146.—10 young men in 
excellent physical condition were trained to meet 
specified criteria of hypnotic trance depth (including 
complete posthypnotic amnesia) and were tested 
twice on all-out rides of 100 revolutions on the 
bicycle ergometer (26.8 Ib. resistance). The Ss were 
placed in a trance before both test rides, but before 
only one test they were given posthypnotic sugges- 
tions, which were not recalled consciously, that they 
would have unusual strength, endurance, and freedom 
from fatigue and would recover rapidly after the ex- 
ertion. The mean advantage of the ride following 
posthypnotic suggestions was not statistically sig- 
nificant, but the subjective reports of the Ss were 
favorable to the suggestions—J/ournal abstract. 


11431. Leuba, C. (Antioch Coll.) Theories of 
hypnosis: A critique and a proposal. Amer. J. 
clin. Hypnosis, 1960, 3, 43-48.—Review and critique 
of theories of hypnosis with a specific proposal for 
a theoretical model of hypnosis which emphasizes the 
hypnotic state as one in which an S is willing and 
able to concentrate exclusively on whatever the hyp- 
notist says and the results are consistent with well 
established principles of perceptive thinking and 
learning.—M. V. Kline. 

1II63A. Asin, Joseph. (Wayne County Hosp, 
Newark, N. Y.) The utilization of hypnosis in 
obstetrics. J. Amer. Soc. Psychosom. Dent. Med., 
1961, 8, 63-68—An enumeration of instructions 
given by the author to patients when employing 
hypnoanesthesia.—J. H. Manhold, Jr. 
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11I69H. Heron, William T. (U. Minnesota) fear of castration is ultimately traced back to 10 
What is hypnosis? Amer. J. clin. Hypnosis, 1961, body content (feces), and the significance of wr 
3, 169-173.—The definition of the word hypnosis has as sadistic rivalry with men, which caused this i : 
changed throughout the course of history. The ques- tion of creativity. In addition to these frequently ob- 
tion is posed “Is there an essence of hypnosis?"— ' served pregenital fantasies, another mechanism oper- 
ated in this patient: she was afraid that the creative 


111795. Secter, I. І. (7407 W. Irving Park Rd., product itself would become a rival for her parents 
Chicago, Ill.) Т.А.Т. Card 12M as a predictor of  ?tention. 


M. V. Kline. 


hypnotizability. Amer. J. clin. Hypnosis, 1961, 3, 
179-184.—An experimental study of TAT in relation 
to hypnosis was found to reveal no significant rela- 
tionship.—M. V. Kline. 


. case and its treatment. 
ОНЕ T (7407 W. Irving Park Rd, Co ane a 1961, 86, 197-162. Punti lability 


was prominent in the patient’s father. 
temper tantrums, definance, and crying spells oc 
curred at the age of 4, followed gradually by enuresis 1 
and repetitive movements, obscene utterances, and 
barking like a dog. When examined at d this gn 
showed tics and coprolalis, but no echolalia. Her 

111890. Orzeck, A. Z. (VA Hosp, Sepulveda, EEG showed Нар especially in the area 
Calif.) Some implications for personality theory of the temporal poles; but no obvious etiology could © 
and for psychotherapy based on research employ- be ascertained. Treatment with belladonna alkaloids, © 
ing hypnosis. Amer. J. clin. Hypnosis, 1961, 3,189- ergotamine tartrate, phenobarbital, hydroxizine, | 
195.—A recommendation for further research is pre- chlorpromazine, and hypnosis was unsuccessful. The 
literature is discussed.—R. Kaelbling. 


1IK85L. Loras, О. L’angoisse obsessionnelle 
du mot chez un schizophréne. 1 
(Also see Abstracts 1GD15R, 1HJ04B, 1ІН23М*, obsessional anxiety over words.] Evolut. Psychiahy 
1IH74B) 1960, 25, 585—616.— The case history of a male schizo- 

phrenic who was studied for 15 years is detailed 

Dreams Background, symptoms, treatments, and analysis serve 


is; {0 explain developmental aspects. The central theme - 
ШТ SURE MG, Dream and Psychosis: of this psychoanalytic document is that obsessions 


J. Psycho-Anal., 1960, 41, 341-351.— While conced- Vet words were the clue to his behavior in retreating | 
; M In a very real sense, he was obse 
by a tyranny of words which regulated his autisti 
world, his sense of time-space relationships, 
phobias, and his defense mechanisms. 
the home environment to which he returned 1 


Psychologia, 1960, 3, 85-91.—A series of dreams re- Wir seat A or EAR 


1IK87S. Shore, Milton F., Counts, Robert М» — 
and some aspects of Zen Buddhism are pointed out.— & Deweese, Polly. Stages in the evolution o 
ternalized impulse controls as revealed in 
treatment of an atypical child. Amer. J. Ortho” 
psychiat., 1961, 31, 187-189.— The evolution of the” 
power functions of the ego were studied in the р 
chotherapy of a 9-year-old boy. 7 distinct phases й 
1IK37H. Hirsch, Ernest A. Therapy of an ac- the development of internalized impulse control we 
tion-oriented adolescent boy. Amer. J, Orthopsy-  Observed.—R. E. Perl, 
1IK88M. Moustakas, Clark E. (Merrill-Palmet 
Communal loneliness. 


Chicago, IIl.) Personality factors of the MMPI 
and hypnotizability. Amer. J. clin. Hypnosis, 1961, 
3, 185-188—For the population tested in this study, 
MMPI scales or answers to MMPI items do not 
seem to be significantly related to hypnotizability — 
M. V. Kline. 


sented to bear out the importance of mood over in- 
sight. Also presented is an experiment which em- 
ployed hypnosis.—M. V. Kline. 


Their relationship to hallucinatory processes. Int. 


ing the similarity between dreams and psychotic 
symptoms, the author tries to differentiate between 
the 2 in terms of psychoanalytic concept.—G. Elias. 


lIJ85K. Kirsch, James. (Los Angeles, Calif.) 
Affinities between Zen and analytic psychology. 


ported by a patient in analysis is described, and the 
similarities seen between the patient's experiences 


E. Y. Beeman. 
(Also see Abstract 1FI19B) 


Case HISTORIES 


chiat., 1961, 31, 137-152.—Different solutions tried 


by a 17-year-old boy in his attempt to solve the Inst.) х 
adolescent upheaval are presented together with а 3, 188-190.—4A brief report of an old man’s feeling 
discussion of the "parameters" which are required of loneliness, anguish, and despair. The author 80 
in treating such a case and the therapeutic difficul- fers with him as he seeks and finally finds a 200 
ties which can be expected. It may occasionally be — existence.—E. Y. Beeman. 


1IK93R. Rickard, Henry C., & Brown, 
ү A 4 : e (VA Hosp. Tuscaloosa, Ala.) 
and disgust and feeling that there is no tangible gain psychotherapy case in terms of change іпа 
in this method of help, will terminate therapy quite yant behavior. 


necessary to compromise and participate in the pa- 
tient’s acting out. Otherwise, the patient, in anger 


unceremoniously.—R. E. Perl. 
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from reality. 


This may be regarded as a manifestation 
of an incipient paranoid delusion, since both involye 
fear of one's own projections.—F. Wyatt. 

lIK57S. Salmi, Kalervo. 
Gilles de la Tourette's disease: The report of à 
Acta psychiat. neural 


(U. Turku, Finland) - 


[А schizophrenics” 


Psychologia, 1 


Evaluation 


J. clin, Psychol., 1960, 16, 93 
Samples from the 3rd, 25th, and 50th psychoth 

1IKSOR. Ross, Nathaniel Rivalry with the sessions with a Schizophrenic patient were pres 
product. J. Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 1960, 8, 450- to 15 student nurses and 11 mixed staff members 
463.—From an analysis of a young woman writer served as judges. "Judges clearly rated the 3rd 
who had given up her literary activities in conjunc- sion as the most incoherent with a slight tren 
tion with a love affair, the author demonstrates how the 25th session to be rated more incoherent that 


50th session. It was concluded that changes in cer- 
tain dependent variables, such as incoherence of 
speech pattern, can be identified by untrained, unin- 
volved judges."—JV. J. Bieliauskas. 


1IK96K. Klein, Melanie. Narrative of a child 
analysis. New York: Basic Books, 1961. 496 p. 
$10.00.—The author's concepts and methods in child 
analysis are illustrated in the 93 therapeutic sessions 
with 10-year-old Richard. Нег comments and the 
patient's /4 drawings are appended.—G. Rubin-Rab- 


son, 
(Also see Abstract 11F59S) 


PSYCHIATRIC SERVICES 


111235. Saavedra, Alfredo. (Facultad Medicina 
Lima) El movimiento psiquiátrico en el Perü. 
[The psychiatric movement in Peru.] Acta meuro- 
psiquiat. Argent., 1960, 6, 423-431.—Survey of psy- 
chiatric facilities, legislation, mental hygiene, teach- 
ing, and research іп Peru.—IV. W. Meissner. 


IIL32T. Tartaglino, Francis J. (Fulton State 
Hosp, Mo.) Management of the severely dis- 
turbed adolescent in confinement. J. soc. Ther., 
1961, 7, 32-47.—Outlines implementation of special- 
ized treatment center. As far as possible the hos- 
pital duplicates the demands of society. The empha- 
sis is on educational activities and maximum freedom 
within a framework of definite behavior regulations 
for the disturbed adolescent.—L. R. Witt. 

1IL52D. Daumezon, G. La révolution psychi- 
atrique trahie. [The psychiatric revolution be- 
trayed.] Hyg. ment., 1960, 49, 352-372.—An ad- 
dress to the French League of Mental Hygiene, ap- 
pealing for renovation of outdated psychiatric facili- 
ties and administration. —1]. W. Meissner. 


Institutional Care 


1IMOII. Ishiyama, T., & Grover, W. L. The 
phenomenon of resistance to change in a large 
Psychiatric institution. Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 
1960, 34, 1-11.—A sociotherapeutic orientation rather 
than psychotherapeutic would materially reduce the 
custodial atmosphere of the large mental hospital. 
The sociotherapeutic orientation views as potentially 
therapeutic not only the formal treatment programs 
and the hospital personnel but also the total social 
Structure of the hospital. The curative agent is not 
to be localized in any one person or group of persons. 
Every aspect of hospital life is potentially therapeu- 
tic. Nontherapy as well as therapy personnel can 
actively further patient rehabilitation. Most ills in 
a state hospital are a function of institutional defects 
as well as patient defects—D, Prager. 


11M17A. Appleby, L., Morton, J. E. C., Lawson, 


A. Loudon, R. G., & Brown, J. (Osawatomie 
State Hosp, Kan.) Toward a therapeutic com- 
munity in a tuberculosis hospital! Amer. J. occup. 
Ther., 1960, 14, 117-120.—A preliminary description 
of an experimental study of a therapeutic community 
which is being established in a tuberculosis treat- 
ment facility, Staff members view the problem from 
a philosophical standpoint with regard to the attain- 
ment of collaboration and understanding by the pro- 
essional participants. М. А. Seidenfeld. 
wIMUK. Konopka, Gisela; Kamps, Franz X., 

allinga, Jack V., & Hovda, Philip. Implications 
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of a changing residential treatment program. 
Workshop, 1960. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1961, 31, 
17-39.—Over the past 7 years the Minnesota Chil- 
dren's Center has evolved from a residential treat- 
ment center offering short-term placement to dis- 
turbed and neglected children to a more intensive 
and professional service for a small number of emo- 
tionally sick children. Kamps discusses the impact 
on staff as seen by the administrator, and describes 
the increasing professionalization of the child-care 
staff. In describing psychiatric aspects, Wallinga 
points out some of the problems of countertransfer- 
ence and anxiety arising from the staff becoming 
more closely involved in the treatment program. 
Hovda explains the integration of casework services 
and therapy into the program and structure of the 
center. Konopka describes some ways of alleviating 
crisis situations during periods of change in the 
center, and stresses the need for not only treating the 
sick part of the child but also for totality of care 
conducive to growing up.—R. F. Perl. 


1М205. Sbarbi, Mario. Reseña histórica del 
Hospicio de la Mércedes. [Historical account of 
the House of Mercy.] Acta neuropsiquiat. Argent., 
1960, 6, 420-423.—The history of the foundation of 
the earliest mental hospital in Argentina and its sub- 
sequent growth—_W, W. Meissner. 


1IM57S. Schmidt, K. E. (Government Alienist, 
Sarawak) Management of schizophrenia in Sara- 
wak Mental Hospital, 1959. J. ment. Sci., 1961, 107, 
157-160.—Sets of interpreters are necessary because 
of the variety of languages, but intensive rapport is 
remarkably good nevertheless, and must take into 
account the cultural background of each of the races 
in Sarawak. Physical therapies supplement psycho- 
therapy, and statistical outcomes seem comparable to 
those of British or American hospitals—W. L, Wil- 
kins. 

1IM58G. García de Onrubia, Luis F., & Deni- 
selle de Maci, Lilia. La irregularidad infantil por 
carencia afectiva. [Infantile abnormality from af- 
fective deficit.] Acta neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1960, 
6, 458-465.—Report of an experiment on institution- 
alized children. Interviews were used to establish 
personal relations with the children. Results indi- 
cated that the degree of impairment was related to 
length of institutionalization. Improvement of speech 
was noted. The children in general reveal a strong 
sense of guilt and a consequent need of punishment. 
—W. W. Meissner. 


11М59Н. Husquinet, Н. (Liége) Les résultats 
thérapeutiques obtenus en sanatorium psychiatri- 
que. [Therapeutic results obtained in a psychiatric 
sanatarium.] Acta Neurol. Psychiat. Belg., 1960, 
60, 859-870.—The author considers the outcome of 
520 newly admitted patients in a closed psychiatric 
ward. He calculates the percentages of discharge 
and of decease after four months and after one year 
of treatment. The chariges in those figures are fol- 
lowed up during nine years (1950-1958). A signifi- 
cant decrease of deceases was statistically shown 
after four months and after one year for patients 
aged less than 65; such decrease was only significant 
after four months if patients were above 65. The 
percentage of discharge was however unchanged dur- 
ing the period. The therapeutic results seem thus 
not improved since the psychotropic drugs were put 
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into use in 1954. The state of patients shows no 
modification during the second year at the hospital. 
In the third year there is a striking evidence that 
patients above 65 will die.’—V. Sanua. 


1IM60F. Freeman, Н. L. (Littlemore Hosp., Ox- 
ford, England) The problem of in-patient psycho- 
therapy. J. ment. Sci., 1961, 107, 60—66.— Patients 
should be admitted for psychotherapy only if thera- 
peutic time will exceed 4 hours weekly or if patient 
outcomes from group discussions, occupational ther- 
apy, or from the general hospital milieu are such as 
to indicate good prognosis. Of course if a neurotic 
is in such condition that he cannot function in the 
family and community he may be admitted for such 
reasons, but if his only problems are in the com- 
munity it would seem that he should work out the 
problems there rather than in the hospital —W. L. 
Wilkins. 
1IM63A. Angrist, Shirley; Dinitz, Simon; Lef- 
ton, Mark, & Pasamanick, Benjamin. (University 
Health Center, Columbus, O.)  Rehospitalization 
of female mental patients: Social and psychologi- 
cal factors. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 4, 363-370. 
—The significant other person in the households of 
41 rehospitalized and 241 not rehospitalized female 
mental hospital patients and the latter themselves 
were interviewed about social and psychological ad- 
justment and about the expectations and tolerance of 
the other person after release from the hospital. The 
rehospitalized women had more serious psychological 
problems and more acting-out behavior, while the 
tolerance of the significant other person was higher 
and the expectations were lower than in the other 
group. Implications from comparing reports about 
current behavior to those about past behavior— 
namely, before rehospitalization—are discussed.—L. 
W. Brandt. 
1IM76F. Fink, L., & Dunning, E. "Therapeutic 
utilization of mental hospital industries. Psychiat. 
Quart. Suppl, 1960, 34, 76-87.—Assignment of pa- 
tients to hospital industries is a logical, realistic, 
therapeutic step beyond the occupational therapy cen- 
ter. 2 case histories illustrate the operational objec- 
tives of the hospital industries program and its fol- 
low-up.—D. Prager. 
11М79В. Begoin, Jean. (Plateau d'Assy, Haute 
Savoie, France) Activité psychiatrique dans une 
station sanatoriale pour tuberculeux pulmonaires. 
[Psychiatric routines in a pulmonary tuberculosis 
hospital] Evolut. Psychiat., 1960, 25, 79—108.— This 
article describes one of the most modern tubercular 
sanatoriums in France. Included is a complete docu- 
mentation in terms of patients, doctors, physical plant, 
Services, and treatment. One year's cases were cate- 
gorized under the following headings: psychosomatic ; 
psychological; sociological; pre-institutional; and 
nonrehabilitated, despite adequate pulmonary prog- 
ress. Other topics covered are group and vocational 
psychotherapy. Progress, as well as the lack of it, 
are explained in detail; and future plans are men- 
tioned—L. А. Ostlund. 
1IM85P. Pishkin, Vladimir, & Bradshaw, F. J., 
Jr. (VA Hosp, Tomah, Wis.) Prediction of re- 
sponse to trial visit in a neuropsychiatric popula- 
tion. J. clin. Psychol, 1960, 16, 85-88—A sample 
of 403 male neuropsychiatric patients was evaluated 
on 48 variables in relation to trial visit (ТУ) suc- 
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cess or failure responses. Only 8 of the 48 variables 
proved to be significant in differentiating success- 
failure groups: age, placement, treatment service, 
area of coverage, number of prior TVs, duration of 
current hospitalization, PM and RS evaluation, and 
group psychotherapy. A predictive index of TY 
success was devised. This predicted index was cross- 
validated; “it can predict TV success with a higher 
degree of accuracy than the base rate of success,”— 
V. J. Bieliauskas. 

1IM93S. Seeman, M., & Evans, J. W. (U. Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles) Stratification and hospital 
care: 11. The objective criteria of performance, 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1961, 26, 193-204.—On the basis 
of interviews with nurses as to the status behavior of 
the attending physician in charge of the given ward, 
14 nursing wards were divided into “high” and “low” 
stratification wards. Medical records for the 2 ward 
groupings were examined. The findings are: (a) 
Private patients tend to remain longer in the highly 
stratified wards, perhaps indicating they are kept too 
long. (b) On the surgery service the highly strati- 
fied wards have a higher turnover rate for registered 
nurses than do the less stratified wards, while turn- 
over is greatest among the auxiliaries in the low 
stratification wards. (c) Highly stratified wards 
tend to make less use of cross-department consulta- 
tions. (d) For both medicine and surgery, low 
stratification wards are rated higher in teaching 
quality by internes.—L. Berkowitz. 


1IM97F. Fryling, V. B., & Fryling, A. G. Pa- 
tients’ attitudes toward sociotherapy. Psychiat. 
Quart. Suppl, 1960, 34, 97-115.— Questionnaires 
given to 56 psychotic females in a hospital ward were 
analyzed. Ward administration was preferred to hos- 
pital administration. At first rehabilitation and 
somatic therapies were considered more helpful than 
.verbal therapies. Later, therapeutic community and 
patient government meetings were considered greater 
personal gains. Patients’ responses showed con- 
siderable anxiety about separation from their com- 
munities and families. Other individual gains te 
ported were increased self-understanding, increas 
self-expression, and improved interpersonal relation- 
ships. It is not claimed that questionnaire results 
prove therapeutic effectiveness of the hospital pro- 
gram, but it is believed that such responses may E 
in implementing a therapeutic program better tailor 
to the needs of the patients—D. Prager. 


Community Services 


1IN88R. Radar, G. E. Research and the ovi 
taxed mental health clinic. Psychiat. Quart. Suppl» 


- 1960, 34, 88-96.— Research suggestions are offered 1n 


respect to gathering initial data, synthesizing and 1 
porting the evaluation data, deciding on disposition, 
techniques of therapy, and methods of termination: 
An imaginative, flexible, and at the same time adaf- 
tive approach is necessary.—D. Prager. 


lIN88V. Visher, J. S. The problem of com- 
munity pressure and the mental hygiene clinic. 
Psychiat. Quart. Suppl. 1960, 34, 288-299.—In 16 
sponse to community pressure, the use of staff time 
in long-term individual therapy had to be considere 
secondary to other clinic services. Intake, diagnostio 
disposition, consultative, and emergency services wert 
made much more readily available to the community: 


There were to be about 250 intake interviews per 
year to provide suitable patients for individual and 
group therapy. Pressure upon staff should be re- 
lieved also by provision of adequate time for admin- 
istrative and recording work.—D. Prager. 

1IN89R. Rogers, Lawrence S. (VA Hosp., Den- 
ver, Colo.) Drop-out rates and results of psycho- 
therapy in government aided mental hygiene clin- 
ics. J. clin. Psychol., 1960, 16, 89-02 —A compari- 
son was made of the reports of drop-out rates, length 
of treatment, and improvement rates in government 
aided mental hygiene clinics from 5 states and 1 VA 
clinic. "It was found that the curve of the drop-out 
rate was the same general shape for all clinics and 
that the small differences found might be a function 
of the definition of a ‘case’ and of ‘treatment.’ The 
various agencies reported that only 22.9 to 48.8% 
of the cases referred actually entered treatment. Pos- 
sible reasons are given for this finding. It was found 
that an inverse relationship may exist between the 
proportion of cases entering treatment and the re- 
ported improvement rate.”—V. J. Bieliauskas. 


Casework 


11002L. Lefton, Mark; Rettig, Salomon; 
Dinitz, Simon, & Pasamanick, Benjamin. Status 
perceptions of psychiatric social workers and their 
implications for work satisfaction. Amer. J. Or- 
thopsychiat., 1961, 31, 102-110.— Work satisfaction 
attitudes of psychiatric social workers in mental hos- 
pitals and a school for mentally deficient children 
were found to be related to status and prestige. As 
compared to nurses, social workers have higher edu- 
cation. and income, less job satisfaction, and less 
prestige both from the general public and from pro- 
fessional persons. There are clinical situations 
which differentially affect the job dissatisfaction of 
social workers; an exclusively psychotherapeutic ori- 
entation, on the one hand, tends to accentuate the 
desire for greater status and involvement, while, on 
the other, the organically oriented ward operates to 
minimize these wants.—R. E. Perl, 


COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE 


ПРО2Е. Eddy, Raymond T. (U. California Los 

ngeles) Interest patterns of rehabilitation coun- 
Selors. _ J. counsel. Psychol., 1960, 7, 202-208.—"On 
the basis of this preliminary study... utilizing the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank . . . and subject 
to necessary cross-validation, it would appear that 
Inventoried interests of rehabilitation counselors may 
be used to differentiate them as a group from other 
Professional groups and from men-in-general.” Com- 
Darisons of men and women counselors, and relation 
Je, satisfaction and to experience are noted.—M. M. 

e. 

1IP07H. Hulse, W. C. Psychiatric aspects of 
group counseling with adolescents, Psychiat. 
Quart. Suppl., 1960, 34, 307—313.— "Counseling is the 
КК ПУ professional field of case workers and of cer- 
Rete oy trained psychologists. However, the 
я icing psychiatrist, especially if he uses his skills 

à consultant to, or as à staff member of, a social 


agency, finds many psychiatrically interesting and 


useful aspects in di. i i 
2 iagnost а B 
ures which are i gnostic and therapeutic proced. 


—D. Prager. 


ntegral parts of group counseling." 
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lIP33E. Ellis, Albert. (NYC) A rational ap- 
proach to premarital counseling. Psychol. Rep., 
1961, 8, 333-338.—2 individual cases were helped in 
premarital counseling by acceptance of expectations 
and reactions to the behavior of their prospective 
mates.—]W. B. Essman. 


1ТР34С. Gazda, George, & Ohlsen, Merle. (U. 
Illinois) The effects of short-term group coun- 
seling on prospective counselors. Personnel guid. 
J., 1961, 39, 634—638.—34 prospective counselors were 
given short-term counseling, and changes in the Ss’ 
mental health was measured using a modification of 
the TAT. The hypothesis that there would be a 
statistically significant gain in acceptance of self, 
of others, and of self and others combined over the 
pre-post period, was not supported. Except for 
changes in manifest needs, short-term group coun- 
seling appears to be ineffective in improving mental 
health of essentially normal individuals.—S. Kavruck. 


1IP53W. Willey, Roy deVerl, & Andrew, Dean 
C. (U. Utah) Modern methods and techniques 
in guidance. New York: Harper, 1955. xii, 653 p. 
$5.50.—The authors suggest that their book is suit- 
able as a handbook or as a textbook in initial guid- 
ance courses, courses in specialized areas of guid- 
ance, or in-service training programs. Part I is 
designed as an orientation to the concepts of guid- 
ance, Parts II and III present techniques of col- 
lecting and using information about the individual. 
Part IV deals with techniques of group guidance. 
Part V reviews techniques of recording data and 
evaluation of the guidance program.—E. Y. Beeman. 

lIP57R. Rosenberg, Bernard, & Wellerson, 
Thelma. (Inst. Crippled & Disabled, NYC) A 
structured pre-vocational program. Amer. J. oc- 
cup. Ther., 1960, 14, 57-60, 106.—The differences be- 
tween vocational evaluation and prevocational pro- 
grams is discussed. "Vocational evaluation is seen as 
the comprehensive assessment of assets and limita- 
tions of a client with specific relation to his skills, 
aptitude, and potential for work in a suitable environ- 
ment. The prevocational assessment is looked upon 
as a strictly medically oriented procedure conducted 
by the occupational therapist under medical super- 
vision and not concerned with the client's skills or 
aptitudes. While the TOWER evaluation which at 
the Institute for the Crippled and Disabled is used 
for vocational evaluation it is pointed out that occu- 
pational areas similar to that encompassed in the 
TOWER system may be utilized in prevocational ap- 
praisal of the patient. The close working relation- 
ship between the occupational therapist and the voca- 
tional counselor is viewed as highly desirable—M. 
A. Seidenfeld. 

1IP64M. Matis, Edward E. (Florence State 
Coll, Ala.) Psychotherapeutic tools for parents. 
J. speech hear. Dis., 1961, 26, 164-170.—Parent coun- 
selling can be done in a clinical center consisting of 
but 1 clinician. Psychotherapeutic tools used in 
group therapy are applicable to parent groups. Par- 
ent counselling, as а part of speech therapy, helps to 
reduce barriers to growth in children.—M. F. Palmer. 

1IP65W. Wegg, Lillian S. (May T. Morrison 
Center Rehabilitation, San Francisco, Calif.) The 
essentials of work evaluation. Amer. J. occup. 
Ther., 1960, 14, 65-69, 79.—A discussion of the use 
of test procedures used in prevocational occupational 
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therapy for the measurement and evaluation of work 
abilities, the prediction of work capacities, and the 
study of interests and work aptitudes. The role of 
the tester, methods of testing, and reporting are 
elaborated.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

1IP75M. Meyer, Priscilla R. (VA Hosp., Waco, 
Tex.) Counseling and adjustment after long men- 
tal illness. J. counsel. Psychol., 1960, 7, 275-2277.— 
It is concluded from a follow-up study of 57 neuro- 
psychiatric patients that the rehabilitation potential 
is high. * Counseling requires definite vocational plan- 
ning, "a working through of feelings of fear and de- 
pendency, and an extension of counseling into the 
community."—HM. M. Reece. 

11Р945. Sand, E. A. (U. Brussels) La guid- 
ance infantile. [Child guidance] Acta Neurol. 
Psychiat. Belg., 1960, 60, 794-810.—After an his- 
torical introduction on the child guidance movement, 
a description is given on the present status of child 
guidance clinics in Belgium.—V. Sanua. 


(Also see Abstract 1718986) 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY PROBLEMS 


11Q16G. Gladston, I. (Ed.) The family: A focal 
point in health education. New York: International 
Univer. Press, 1961. 216 р. $3.00— Teachers, physi- 
cians, social workers, sociologists, anthropologists, 
and statisticians show in their articles that health 
education, in order to be effective, must be adapted 
to family dynamics. E. A. Lew describes statistically 
the changes in the profile of the American family 
over the past 15 years; N. W. Ackerman examines 
the "familial organism" ; G. Caplan describes research 
on how families handle crises; W. Fulton relates the 
historical development of family life education in the 
United States to current projects; H. Corbin dis- 
cusses education for parenthood; D. W. Clark out- 
lines the physician's role with the family; V. S. Bell- 
smith surveys social work and the family; G. A. 
Silver reports a research demonstration in health pro- 
motion for families; R. Eggan compares the Ameri- 
can family with the Hopi of Arizona and the Igorots 
of Luzon; and finally M. K. Opler and M. Zelditch 
discuss, respectively, the relation of ethnic differences 
and social class to health practices.—D. Prager. 

1IQ37B. Budd, William G. (Western Washing- 
ton Coll. Education) Prediction of interests be- 
tween husband and wife. J. educ. Sociol., 1959, 33, 
37—39.—26 couples were given the Kuder Preference 
Record and asked to fill out 1 answer sheet accord- 
ing to their own interests, and another as they 
thought their mates would respond. Women were 
slightly but not significantly better predictors. 
Length of marriage bore no relationship to predic- 
tion of interests, “There was very little tendency 
for individuals to slant the predicted interests of their 
spouse in the direction of their own interests." —E. 
Y. Beeman. ў 

11Q37W. Wagner, Nathaniel N. (Astor Home 
Children, Rhinebeck, N. Y.) Developmental as- 
pects of impulse control. J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 
24, 537-540.—The Bloch and Behrens Multiproblem 
Family Index was used. Family pathology was found 
to be significant with low impulse control and absent 
with high impulse control. Identification with patho- 
logical parents hinders development of impulse con- 
trol.—4. А. Kramish. 
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1IQ6ID. Dysinger, Robert Н. The family as 
the unit of study and treatment: II. A family 
perspective on the diagnosis of individual mem- 
bers. Workshop, 1959. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat,, 
1961, 31, 61-68.—The family groups who lived with 
their adult schizophrenic offspring on the psychi- 
atric ward of a research center showed some char- 
acteristic functioning in regard to health matters, 
The father, mother, and offspring participate in an 
intense emotional process with one another in which 
health issues are consistently involved. Objectivity 
is impaired, the distinction between emotional and 
physical problems is blurred, and undependability 
of judgment is not recognized.—R. E. Perl. 


1IQ69B. Brodey, Warren M. The family as the 
unit of study and treatment: III. Image, object 
and narcissistic relationships. Workshop, 1959. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1961, 31, 69-73.—In work- 
ing with family units of schizophrenics one’ needs to 
design categories of relationship which will be rele- 
vant to clinical observation. Instead of finding “ob- 
ject relationships” which use the unexpected as a 
device for correcting the internal gestalt, one finds 
"image relationships" in which the inner image of 
the object is being used to constantly redesign ex- 
perience, so that it will fit with inner determined 
prediction. The “narcissistic relationship" is de- 
scriptive of 2 people each making an image relation- 
ship to the other and validating the image-derived 
expectation of the other.—R. E. Perl, 

11071К. Kimber, J. A. Morris. (Whittier Psy- 
chological & Counseling Clinic, Whittier, Calif.) 
An introduction to the marriage counselor and 
his work. Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 71-75.—An ex- 
planation of the basis for referral to a marriage 
counselor by a physician, minister, educator, or at- 
torney is presented. This statement has been found 
useful in practice—W. B. Essman. 

1IQ74B. Basamania, Betty W. The family as 
the unit of study and treatment: IV. The emo- 
tional life of the family: Inferences for social 


casework. Workshop, 1959. Amer. J. Orthopsy-. 


chiat., 1961, 31, 74-86.—The “family as a unit” ap- 
proach in social casework can help in the formula- 
tion of family diagnosis and treatment. This paper 
discusses (a) interrelated personality problems 
among family members such as ego identity. prob- 
lems, reinforcement of ego, deficits, and reciproc: 
support of ego defenses and (b) interaction prob- 
lems such as actions, communications or initiative 
among family members and helplessness within thé 
family in contrast to strength outside of it—R. Ё 
Perl. 


11Q82G. Gildea, Margaret C.-L., Glidewell, John 
C., & Kantor, Mildred B. Two approaches to the 
study of maternal attitudes. Psychiat. res. Rep» 
1960, No. 13, 182-202.— Data were collected by а 
tionnaire and home-interview from a sample of 8 
white mothers, each having at least 1 child in the 
3rd grade. The 17-item questionnaire predicted 50у 
cial class better than children's adjustment. p 
corrections for sex, social class, and adjustment, ! 
was found that mothers who reported a high num "s 
of symptoms did not feel involved in their children 
problems and were uncertain about their ай ey 
regarding sex and discipline. Mothers who said th 
were not worried in 4 of 5 cases had really noth! 
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ea 
to worry about according to their children’s teachers. 
—R. Kaelbling. 


_ lIQ93T. Toman, Walter, & Gray, Bernard. 
Family constellations of “normal” and “disturbed” 
marriages: An empirical study. J. indiv. Psychol., 
1961, 17, 93-95.—' The disturbed marriage was re- 
garded as that union which produced a child who re- 
quired and received psychotherapy. 93 pairs of par- 
ents of such children comprised the experimental 
group and 309 other married couples served as con- 
trols. The childhood family constellations of the 
disturbed partners reveal less rank complementarity 
and less orientation toward the opposite sex than the 
partners of normal marriages.—4. R. Howard. 


(Also see Abstract 1IH40B) 


MENTAL HEALTH AND REHABILITATION 


„ IIRIOM. Muthard, John E., & Jaques, Marce- 
line E. Barriers to effective rehabilitation: Coun- 
Selor opinion. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 39, 710- 
716.—Opinions of 336 counselors were grouped into 
S major categories. Rehabilitation counselors believe 
that their agencies’ policies, procedures, and practices 
are obstacles to effective work with clients. Improved 
communications are necessary. The work of re- 
habilitation agencies may require reexamination.— 
S. Kavruck. 

1IR16G. Goshen, Charles Е, (Washington 
Clinic, Washington, D. C.) New interdisciplinary 
trends in psychiatry. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1961, 117, 
916-921.— Psychiatry has failed to lead the way in 
the study of psychiatric data because of misconcep- 
tions that it has failed to clear up. For example, the 
Concept of “mental illness,” with its all-too-ready 
Statisticization under the rubrics of “etiology” and 
epidemiology,” and misinterpretation of hospital sta- 
tistics, These remarks are intended to point toward 
@ clarification of some contradictions which may not 
now be apparent to public health workers.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

1IR78C. Conn 
H., Haefner, Do: 
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Tehabilitative tr 

unction of ego 
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between ego strength scores 

cipation and successful per- 
am as well as to level of oc- 
—M. M. Reece. 
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1ЈА29В. Bleuler, Eugen. Lehrbuch der Psy- 
chiatrie. (10th ed.) [Fundamentals of psychiatry, ] 
Berlin, Germany: Springer, 1960, 629 p. DM 56— 
This 10th edition of a classic in psychopathology in- 
cludes extensive revisions of and additions to the 
previous edition, including brief chapter summaries, 
The revision was directed by the original writer's 
ps in collaboration with many specialists—E. W. 
ing. " 
1ЈАЗІС. Callieri, B., & Schiavi, E. Contributo 
al problema psicopatologico delle demonopatie. 
[Contribution to the psychopathological problems 
of demoniacal possession.] Arch. Psicol. Neurol. 
Psichiat., 1961, 22, 31-64.—Demoniacal possession is 
discussed in relation to cultural, theological, and psy- 
chopathological aspects. Particular attention is given 
to an unusual case, whose psychiatric dimensions are 
described and discussed.—L. L’Abate. 


1JA38N. Nemiah, John C. (Harvard Medical 
School) Foundations of psychopathology. New 
York: Oxford Univer. Press, 1961. xx, 338 р. 
$6.50.—"Concerned primarily with observations and 
ideas derived from psychoanalysis . . . I have tried to 
present basic general concepts and fundamental ways 
of thinking about psychological facts rather than to 
describe the specific psychopathology.” Major focus 
is on interviewing and observation, conflict and the 
dynamic unconscious, symptom formation, and treat- 
ment. “A large share of the text is devoted to quo- 
tations from recorded interviews with patients, to 
autobiographical descriptions of the experiencing of 
illness and mental processes, and to detailed case his- 
tories.” (61 ref., glossary) —H. P. David. 


1JA43U. United States Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Public Health Service. 
Highlights of progress in mental health research: 
1960. Washington, D. C.: USDHEW PHS, 1960. 
v, 43 p. $25.—(Public Hlth. Serv. Publ. No. 824) 
Results of research on mental health, including: 
"Progress in Treatment,” “Biological Studies,” “Psy- 
chopharmacology,” “Childhood Studies,” “Aging,” 
“Delinquency,” “Suicide,” “Retardation,” “Drug Ad- 
diction,” and *Alcoholism."—E. Y. Beeman. 


1JA77T. Thorpe, L. P., Katz, Barney, & Lewis, 
Robert T. (U. Southern California) The psychol- 
ogy of abnormal behavior: A dynamic approach. 
(Rev. ed.) New York: Ronald, 1961. xii, 677 p. 
$7.50.—Written for the undergraduate student, the 
book presents the "dynamics of abnormal behavior in 
terms of the interrelationships among areas of stress, 
personality, and adjustive reactions, with attention 
being given to physiological, psychological, and so- 
ciological forces affecting the human organism." 
Part headings are :: "Introduction," “Dynamics of Hu- 
man Behavior," *Emotional Tensions and Attitudes," 
"Patterns of Abnormal Behavior," "Personality Dis- 
orders and Physical Stress," "Principles and Tech- 
niques of Therapy," and “Mental Health Problems.” 
Numerous case studies are included. (Glossary)— 
C. T. Morgan. 


1JA85K. Karpman, Benjamin. (Chr) Sym- 
posium: What is insanity? Its relation to psy- 
chosis, neurosis, sociopathy, mental deficiency: 
The problem of responsibility, partial insanity, 
temporary insanity. Arch. crim. Psychodyn., 1961, 
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4, 285-316.—A discussion centering about the 
M'Naghten and Durham rulings.—A. Eglash. 


(Also see Abstracts 1HG41F, 1HG4H, 1HI73V) 


PuysicaL HANDICAPS 


1JBO6M. Meyer, A. E, & Von Zerssen, D. 
(Hamburg, Germany) Psychologische untersuch- 
ungen an frauen mit sogenanntem idiopathischem 
hirsutismus. [A psychological investigation of 
women with so-called idiopathic hirsutism.] J. psy- 
chosom. Res., 1960, 4, 206-235.—Psychiatric study of 
the case histories of 42 idiopathic hirsutism patients 
supplemented the psychiatric team study of 15 rep- 
resentative inpatients. Many suffered psychologically 
because they could not accept the masculine stigma- 
tization of their physical appearance. Chronic reac- 
tive depression was common. Specificity of causa- 
tion seemed questionable. (37 ref.)—W. G. Ship- 
man. . 


1JB29F. Fox, Joseph. The chronically ill. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1957. vii, 229 p. 
$3.95.—' The effects of chronic sickness on the in- 
dividual, on those charged with his care, and on so- 
ciety illustrate that illness is a public health problem. 
The number of persons affected, definitions of chronic 
illness, and techniques for helping the patient to lead 
a satisfying life are reviewed. The chronically ill 
person “has not ceased to be the same person he al- 
ways was, and his sense of self-respect and other 
human values may remain in many instances until 
death." Death should not be accepted until it is 
actually present; there is nothing unrealistic about 
avoiding or dismissing the problem with the assump- 
tion that nothing can be done.—C. Epstein. 


‚ 1JB53M. Madison, Harry L., & Herring, Mar- 
jorie B. (U. Wisconsin Milwaukee) An experi- 
mental study of motivation. Amer, J. occup. Ther., 
1960, 14, 253-255—The effect of knowledge of im- 
provement of motor skills on Ss who were supplied 
graphic records of performances in the tasks being 
measured was studied in 2 groups of 17 patients with 
impaired hands who showed some variance between 
the results on five motor skill tests. While the differ- 

; ences were not statistically significant the experi- 
mental group did show uniformly greater improve- 
ment on all tests, It is concluded that this improve- 
ment was greater than might have been anticipated 
P on the basis of practice alone —M. A. Seiden- 
eld. 


1JB6OR. Rosengren, William R. Social sources 
of pregnancy as illness or normality. Soc. Forces, 
1961, 39, 260-267 —76 pregnant women were inter- 
viewed at the time of their regularly scheduled visits 
for obstetrical attendance. Measures included role 
expectations during pregnancy, social aspiratiors, so- 
cial status factors, and social mobility determinants. 
Findings offer some indirect support for the view 
that social and personal disturbance contribute to mo- 
tivation to assume the role of the sick—A. R. 
Howard. 


1JB68D. Dvorine, Israel. ^ (Baltimore, Md.) 
Modern concepts of visual disturbances. Educa- 
tion, 1960, 80, 568-571.—Visual skills function on low 
cortical levels while the more exacting tasks of 
gathering information, integrating new stimuli, and 
organizing new patterns are subject to the control 


of the higher cortical centers. The author explains 
the system of tolerances in the visual mechanism, the 
patterns of association, and remedial procedures to 
develop “stronger eyes” rather than “stronger 
glasses."—S. M. Amatora. 


1JB70S. Shaperman, Julie Werner. (U. South- 
ern California, Los Angeles) Learning techniques 
applied to prehension. Amer. J. occup. Ther., 1960, 
14, 70-74.—The application of learning principles as 
they are related to the child amputees’ development 
of the knowledge and skills required to effectively 
use prosthetic devices. Several theories regarding 
the teaching the use of prostheses by children are 
reviewed.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

1JB88G. Gellman, William. (Jewish Vocational 
Service, Chicago, Ill.) Attitudes toward rehabili- 
tation of the disabled. Amer. J. occup. Ther., 1960, 
14, 188-190.—A descriptive overview of the problems 
of the disabled, their treatment, the need for educa- 
tion of the community toward acceptance of the re- 
habilitated disabled worker, and the nature of preju- 
dice as it affects the disabled.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


(Also see Abstract IKE11M) 


Blindness 


1]С15К. Khopreninova, I. б. (Inst. Pedagogy, 
Orenburg USSR)  Vliyanie povorota na 180 
gradusov na topograficheskie predstavleniya п 
slepykh. [Effect of a 180 degree turn on the topo- 
graphical representations of the blind.] Dokl. Akad. 
Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1960, No. 2, 115-116.—A 
study of space orientation in which 7 blind (none 
from birth) and 4 seeing Ss were used. Their task 
was to point out several localities of the town before 
and after a turn 180° around a vertical axis. The 
effect of the turn was a change in the arrangement 
of localities in the environment. This change oc- 
curred both with blind and seeing Ss and seems to 
be due to muscular factors.—4. Cuk. 

1JC31Z. Zemtsova, M. І, & Sokolianskii, I. A. 
(Eds.) Osobennosti vospriiatiia u slepykh i kom- 
pensatsiia otsutstvuiushchego zreniia pri роп 
Shchi tiflotekhniki. [Features of perception in the 
blind and compensation for absent vision, utilizing 
technical devices for the blind.] Isv. Akad. Pedag: 
Nauk RSFSR, 1957, No. 90. 31 p.—Articles E 
contributed by members of the Institute of Defecto'- 
ogy. These deal with the following: (a) tactile per 
ception by the blind of objects and happenings, (| 
the physiological mechanisms of auditory perception 
in the blind, (c) higher nervous activity in the big 7 
(d) reading machines for the blind and devices fo 
orientation. —/. D. London. 


(Also see Abstracts 1JE76S, 1KE64K) 


Deafness 


1]D22M. Maxwell, W. Ruth, & Davidson, б. 
Don. (Putnam County, Tenn.) Limited-frequency 
screening and ear pathology. J. speech hear. Dis; 
1961, 26, 122-125.—2 samples of audiograms, 1 on 
sisting of 62 audiograms for 180 ears, and the other 
consisting of 28 audiograms for 53 ears, gave auc 
gram samples of 90 children (42 males and 48 bi- 
males) 71 having a unilateral loss and 19 with 5 
lateral losses of hearing. Each ear involved was b 
amined by 1 otologist and classified under 4 types 
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organic involvement. The audiograms were analyzed 
under number and per cent passing and failing a 
4000-cps test, a 4000- and 1000-cps test, and a 4000- 
and 2000-cps test. None of these limited frequency 
tests would detect all ear pathologies; the most effec- 
tive combination being the 4000- and 1000-cps test, 
which missed only 5.6% of the pathological ears.— 
M. F. Palmer. 

1]D25G. Gozova, A. P. К voprosu o nagly- 
adno-obraznom myshlenii glukhonemykh ucha- 
shchykhsya. [Problem of visual-pictorial thinking 
of deaf-and-dumb pupils.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk 
RSFSR, 1960, No. 2, 125-128.—A comparison was 
made between normal and deaf-mute children in terms 
of their ability to form and to use visual-pictorial 
concepts. The task consisted in evaluating part-to- 
whole relationship in concrete objects such as pencil, 
match, notebook, loaf-of bread, etc. In lower classes 
the deaf-mute children are inferior to the normal ones 
in visual-pictorial thinking. This difference tends 
to disappear with education particularly with the 
mastering of mathematical fractions by the children. 
—A. Cuk. 

1JD30R. Ruhm, Howard B. (U. Oklahoma 
School Med.) Rapid electrodermal audiometric 
Procedure for testing adults. J. speech Hear. Dis., 
1961, 26, 130-136.—40 veterans with pure-tone thresh- 
olds between 20 and 60 db. at 1000 cps were studied 
оп a rapid electrodermal procedure. А 3-ѕесопі 
duration tone at 30 db. above the threshold was fol- 
lowed by shock, and then the db. was was reduced 
to —10. If no EDR occurred ascent to zero level 
was made. Essentially no differences were found 


from the usual EDR conditioning procedure.—M. Р. 
Palmer. 


1]D37]. Jerger, J., & Dirks, D. (Northwestern 
inaural hearing aids: An enigma. J. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 537-538.—Using 15 
Ss with conductive and 15 Ss with sensorineural 
hearing losses the intelligibility of PB words with 
monaural and binaural hearing aids was tested. The 
binaural aid provided about 5% better intelligibility 
€xcept at high S/N ratios with the sensorineural 
group where the monaural aid was slightly superior. 
—A. M. Small, Jr. 


1]D39V. Vernon, McCay. (California School 
for the Deaf, Riverside) The brain injured (neu- 
rologically impaired) deaf child: A discussion of 
the significance of the problem, its symptoms and 
Causes in deaf children. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1961, 
106, 239-250. In an attempt to provide practical 
help "for determining which deaf children may have 
this additional handicap," the author: describes symp- 
toms of educational, emotional, and physical natures; 
enumerates causes of neurological impairment; de- 
Scribes certain psychological test behavior cues; and 
Presents symptom diagnostic Screening forms that 
may be used —T. E. Newland. 


1JD46L. Livingstone, Gavin. (Radcliff Infirm- 
ary, Oxford, England) Hearing and speech dis- 
orders in childhood. ' Cerebral palsy Bull., 1961, 3, 
46- 1.—5іпсе Success in working with acoustically 
eared children so largely depends upon their early 
Identification, a registry at all hospitals, probably 
fstablished by the pediatricians, is proposed for ail 
at risk” children whose mothers have been exposed 
9 Known causes of deafness. Such children show 
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deafness 14 times more frequently than non-at-risk 
children.—T. E. Newland. 


1JD52R. Reed, Michael. (Royal National Throat, 
Nose & Ear Hosp., London, England). Hearing and 
speech disorders. Cerebral palsy Bull., 1961, 3, 52— 
56.—Factors such as degree of acoustic impairment, 
acoustic variability, immaturity and retardation, at- 
tention, aphasia, and dysphasia are discussed with 
respect to differential diagnosis, A full study and 
early identification are stressed—T. E. Newland. 


1JD65F. Farrimond, T. (Medical Research 
Council, Liverpool) Prediction of speech hearing 
loss for older industrial workers. Gerontologia, 
1961, 5, 65-87.—A prediction equation is presented 
for hearing loss for speech (sentences) in Ss 40 
years old and above. This is based on a test of 
vocabulary level and on pure-tone hearing scores at 
250,500 and 1000 cps. The “central efficiency” of 
the listener, measured by a vocabulary test, is a fac- 
tor which partially determines performance on a 
speech test at threshold levels. Age changes in ef- 
ficiency in dealing with incomplete auditory informa- 
tion are discussed with reference to related work on 
visual and auditory perception, (46 ref.) —L. Shatin. 


(Also see Abstracts 1AC18J, 1AK09J, 1]Е17Е, 
1KE47D, 1КЕ56Н) 


ЅрЕЕСН Drrzcrs 


1JE04H. Hughes, Thomas M. Guidelines for 
aphasia. Amer. Arch. rehabilit. Ther., 1961, 9, 
4-9—This is a resume of some clinical and psy- 
chological assists to the treatment of aphasic patients, 
—L. Shatin. s 

1JE05K. Kalmus, H. (London, England) De- 
layed sensory feed-back in the study of defective 
speech and writing. Cerebral palsy Bull., 1961, 3, 
5-6.— The. possibility of using such stimulation in 
differential diagnosis, with attending possible impact 
upon choice of therapy, is explored. Related research 
on normal children is suggested.—T. E. Newland. 


1JE07G. Gedda, L., Branconi, L., & Bruno, G. 
Su alcuni casi di balbuzie in coppie gemellari 
mono- e dizigotiche. [Some cases of stammering 
in monozygotic and dizygotic twin pairs.] Acta 
genet. med. gemellolog., 1960, 9, 407-426.—Atter dis- 
cussion of 2 monozygotic and 4 dizygotic twin pairs, 
ages 6-12, the authors conclude that “stammering 
does not always follow the laws of dominance and 
recessivity" and “there is no evidence of a sex-linked 
transmission.”  Rapidity of speech (tachylalia) ap- 
pears to share a common substratum with stammer- 
ing. (22ref, French & English summaries.)—2. A. 
Santora. 

1JEISS. Shearer, William M. (Northern Illinois 
U.) A theoretical consideration of the self-con- 
cept and body-image in stuttering therapy. 
ASHA, 1961, 3, 115-116.—The relapse problem in 
stuttering can be more easily understood in terms of 
self-concept and body image. The stutterer who 
views his stuttering tendencies as a permanent part 
of the self-concept can be aware of subtle cues in his 
environment which tend to set off and perpetuate 
tremors in his blocks. А stutterer who has once 
been cured but who has now relapsed is not an un- 
common sight in the speech clinic. He tends to 
ignore rather than attend to his stuttering, with his 
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emotional state compounded by guilt feelings that he 
is not working on his speech. Concentrated short- 
term therapy for stuttering should not be abandoned, 
but the stutterer should not be promoted into the 
limbo of the cured on the completion of a short 
course.—M. F. Palmer. 


lJEI7R. Rosen, Jack. (New Orleans Speech & 
Hearing Center) The community speech and 
hearing center as a representative of the profes- 
sion. ASHA, 1961, 3, 117-119.—Review of the 
function of the community speech and hearing center, 
its interprofessional relationships, its services, and 
other items that should be presented by such a center 
to the community.—M. F. Palmer. 


1JE37C*. Carrow, Mary A. (Our Lady of the 
Lake Coll) Speech handicapped children. Cath. 
Educator, 1960, 30, 437-440.—The relationship of 
poor social adjustment to barriers in communication 
is analyzed in terms of: types of problems, relation- 
ship to physical handicaps, psychological effects, 
speech environment, and direct assistance—S. M. 

matora. 

1JE37C*. Copeland, Ross H., & Halpain, Nor- 
man. (Parsons State Hosp. Kan.) A device for 
free-field monitoring of delayed speech feedback. 
J. speech and hear. Dis., 1961, 26, 137-140.—Descrip- 
tion of a device for free-field monitoring used for 
testing delayed speech feedback in mentally retarded 
children. With a voice-operated relay it was possi- 
ble for 1 full second of speech to be recorded. Un- 
fortunately, the duration of recording time and the 
duration free-field playback monitoring are inflexible. 
—M. F. Palmer. 

1JE39S. Sheridan, Mary D. (Ministry Health, 
London, England) The child's hearing for spoken 
language. Cerebral palsy Bull., 1961, 3, 39-45.— 
Differentiating between speech and language and be- 
tween hearing and listening, the place of maturation 
and learning in spoken language is developed. Since 
the failure to acquire spoken language may be due, 
singly or jointly, to cultural deprivation, sensory im- 
pairment, intellectual deficiency, or neuropathology, 
& team approach, under a pediatric neurologist, is 
recommended for speech therapy for the cerebral 
palsied.—T. E. Newland. 

1JE41K. Kent, Louise R. (Oklahoma State U.) 
A retraining program for the adult who stutters. 
J. speech hear. Dis., 1961, 26, 141-144.—Description 
of a retraining program for a stuttering adult based 
on the hypothesis that stuttering is learned behavior. 
The stutterer must accept the clinician's assumption 
that normal speech is obtainable. Any technique 
which increases fluency during the clinical session is 
warranted. Termination of retraining is indicated 
when the client is competent and can independently 
continue the task he undertook with the clinician's 
support.—4M. F. Palmer. 

1JE45K. Kinstler, Donald Butler. (Los Angeles 
State Coll.) Covert and overt maternal rejection 
in stuttering. J. speech hear. Dis., 1961, 26, 145- 
155.—An experimental group of 30 mothers of 
young male stutterers and a control group of 30 
mothers were matched for age, education, size of 
family, age of children, socioeconomic status, religion, 
psychological guidance, and education of spouses. 
The USC Maternal Attitude Scale was used for this 
study, items 59 and 78 being omitted. Mothers of 
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young male stutterers reject their children covertly — 


far more but overtly far less; they accept their chil- 


dren covertly less and overtly only slightly less; they | 
reject their children more than they accept them, © 
while mothers of normal speakers accept their chil- © 


dren more than they reject them.—M. F. Palmer. 


IJE45S. Schuell, Hildred, & Jenkins, James J, 
(U. Minnesota) The nature of language deficit 


in aphasia. Psychol. Rev., 1959, 66, 45-67.—An at- P 
tempt to “substantiate the hypothesis that there isa _ 


single dimension of language deficit which may be 
identified in all aphasic patients, and which is rela- 
tively independent of gross motor or perceptual de- 
ficits which may or may not be present also.” To 
test this, batteries were developed which yielded high 
coefficients of reproducibility. Cross-validation con- 
firmed the first results. The evidence supports the 
hypothesis. (32 ref.)—E, Y. Beeman. 


lJES1B. Buck, McKenzie. (Ed.) (U. Florida) 
Speech. Education, 1960, 80, 451-483. This series 
of articles includes such topics as helping children 
develop speech ability, factors affecting speech de- 
velopment, functional articulatory disorders, the child 
with the cleft palate, and needs of auditorily handi- 
capped children. Authors include David Smith, Wil- 
liam Tacey, Robert Milisen, Dean Williams, and Vic- 
tor Garwood.—S. M. Amatora. 


1JES7I. Ingram, T. J. S., & Barn, Jane. (Edin- 
burgh, Scotland) A description and classification 
of common speech disorders associated with cere- 
bral palsy. Cerebral palsy Bull, 1961, 3, 57-59— 
The speech defects of 258 patients referred to the 
Edinburgh Clinic of the Scottish Council for the 
Care of Spastics are described in terms of their rela- 
tionship with the various types of cerebral palsy. 
The importance of knowing these relationships 18 
Stressed.—T. E. Newland. 


1JE74H, Hall, W. Alonzo. (Mary Frances 
Speech & Hearing Clinic, Canton, O.) Return from 
silence: A personal experience. J. speech hear. 
Dis., 1961, 26, 174-177.—A personal report from an 
aphasic with symptoms of aphasia commencing June 
27, 1945, leads the aphasic individual to propose that 
during initial therapy, clinicians help patients ex- 
amine their basic assumptions of self. As recogni- 
tion of functioning distortions facilitates changes, 
the patient will make greater strides toward recovery. 
M. F. Palmer. 
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of Certain Sensory, Association and Motor Abilities 
in Children with So-Called Functional Articulatory 
Defects”; Lynwood Heaver, “Spastic Dysphonia” ; 
Ruth M. Clark, “Language Disturbances in Child- 
hood Schizophrenia”; J. V. Irwin, “Psychological 
Implications of Voice and Articulation Disturb- 
ances”; Kurt Goldstein, “Organismic Approach to 
Aphasia”; M. A. Snyder, “The Etiologies of Stutter- 
ing"; D. A. Barbara, “The Psychodynamics of Stut- 
tering"; P. D. Holtzman, *An Old and New Direc- 
tion in Stuttering Research"; P. H. Knapp, “Emo- 
tional Aspects of Hearing Loss"; R. L. Sharoff, “The 
Deaf Child"; J. A. M. Meerloo, *Some Conversa- 
tional Patterns with the Neurotic"; D. A. Barbara, 
“Neurosis in Speaking"; Ollie Backus, “The Study 
of Psychological Processes in Speech Therapists”; 
J. A. Miele, “Psychological Testing"; Ruth M. Clark, 
“The Psychological Implications for Speech and 
Hearing Therapists of the Characteristics of Infan- 
tile Thinking and Body Image”; Harry Gershman, 


“The Language of Dreams”; P. J. Glasner, “A Holis- 


tic Approach to the Problems ‘of Stuttering in the 
Young Child"; D. A. Barbara, “The Psychotherapy 
of People Who Stutter"; A. B. Gottlober, “Combined 
Symptomatic and Psychological Treatment in Stut- 
tering"; and R. M. Loewenstein, *Some Remarks 
on the Role of Speech in Psycho-Analytic Tech- 
nique.” —M. F. Palmer. 


1JE76S. Strékinaru, I. K voprosu o raspro- 
Stranénnosti i évoliutsii rechevykh narushenii u 
dete. [On the prevalence and development of speech 
disorders in children.] Уор. Psikhol., 1960, No. 1, 
176-178.—The situation with regard to speech de- 
fects in Roumania is discussed. In spite of back- 
wardness in the therapeutic sphere a beginning has 
been made—J. D. London. 

1JE77F. Fink, Stephen L. (Highland View 
Hosp, Cleveland, O.) The clinical psychologist 
evaluates aphasia rehabilitation. ASHA, 1961, 3, 
177-179.—In the rehabilitation of aphasics the team 
approach has certain weaknesses. 'The team members 
tend to focus upon their specific techniques of evalua- 
tion and rehabilitation. The team approach is fre- 
quently abused by calling in every possible specialty 
and every possible discipline for а patient, and also 
may dilute personal contact. Relative to aphasia, the 
Speech pathologist is obviously the person who most 
actively enters in a close working relationship with à 
patient, and must feel free to make decisions on such 
communication. All of the specialties, including 
clinical psychology, should recognize this. Good 
teamwork, however, means essentially good inter- 
Personal relationships among varying. professions.— 

- F. Palmer, 

1JE78M. Mulder, Robert L. (Oregon Сой. Edu- 
лоп) The student of stuttering as a stutterer. 
+ Speech hear, Dis., 1961, 26, 178-179.—It is sug- 
put that new clinicians practice and simulate stut- 
Dau] In attempting to adopt and understand the 
Tamework of psychological harrassment of stutterers. 
=M. F. Palmer, 

1JE79A. Altshuler, Morton W (Brid 

É , E igewater 

MS Schools, Mass.) A therapeutic oral device 
179. eral emission. J. speech hear. Dis., 1961, 26, 
буга ~ Suggested device to force compensatory 
P ivan Particularly. in the defects of (s).—M. F. 
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1JE81S. Shelton, Ralph L., & Diedrich, William 
M. (U. Kansas Medical Center) Use of short 
loops of recording tape. J. speech hear. Dis., 1961, 
26, 181-182.— Suggestions for making short tape re- 
corder loops for pseudoecho effects and sound dis- 
crimination production.—M. F. Palmer. 


1JE82L. Laing, James M. (Associated Teach- 
ing Center, Baltimore, Md.) Better tape record- 
ings of cleft palate speech. J. speech hear, Dis., 
1961, 26, 182-185.—Suggestion that only stereophonic 
or dual channel types of tape recorders with special 
microphones give lifelike reproduction of cleft palate 
speech.—M. F. Palmer. 


lJE91D. Dreifuss, Е. E. (U. Virginia) Ob- 
servations on aphasia in a polyglot poet. Acta 
psychiat. neurol. Scand., Kbh., 1961, 36, 91-97.—A 
migraine patient, who changed his mother tongue in 
early adolescence, experienced 4 attacks of dyshphasia 
between the ages of 15 and 28. The earliest deficit 
was syntactical; this progressed to semantic, verbal, 
and nominal difficulty, with regression in reverse 
order. Emotional utterance was preserved to the 
last. His 15 mother tongue was impaired less than 
the language acquired later. The attacks were of 
short duration, but the patient's facility in poetry 
became permanently truncated; he developed “арое- 
sia."—R. Kaelbling. 


(Also see Abstracts 1AKO09], 1JD46L, 1JD52R, · 
1JQ01G) 


NEUROLOGICAL DISORDERS 


1JF27D. Doehring, Donald G., Reitan, Ralph 
M, & Klove, Hallgrim. (Indiana U. School Medi- 
cine) Changes in patterns of intelligence test 
performance associated with homonymous visual 
field defects. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1961, 132, 227- 
233.—Intelligence test performance was compared 
among the following 4 groups of Ss (19 each matched 
in age and education): (a) brain damaged patients 
with right homonymous visual field defects, (b) 
brain damaged with left homonymous visual field 
defects, (c) brain damaged without visual field de- 
fects, and (d) patients with neither brain damage 
nor visual field defects. The most striking differ- 
ence was the superiority in intelligence test perform- 
ance of the control group over the 3 brain damaged 
groups. There was no significant difference in ver- 
bal IQ or performance IQ among the 3 latter groups 
although minor difference did appear.—N. H. Pronko. $ 


1JF320. Oldfield, R. C., & Williams, Moyra. 
(Oxford U., England) Cerebral trauma in infancy 
and intellectual defect. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psy- 
chiat., 1961, 24, 32-36.—Review of the literature and 
detailed presentation of 1 case.—M. L. Simmel. 


1JF47M. Myklebust, Helmer R., & Boshes, Ben- 
jamin. (Northwestern U.) Psychoneurological 
learning disorders in children, Arch. Pediat., N. 
Y., 1960, 77, 247-256.—Problems involved in con- 
genital apraxia and agnosia are discussed. Examples 
are given for cases of expressive aphasia, receptive 
aphasia, dyslexia, dyscalculia, and orientation and 
time disorders. Implications of psychoneurological 
learning disorders are discussed and some generali- 
zations drawn from the results of the authors’ re- 
search over the last 10 years.—E. Y. Beeman. 
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1JF60L. Lawrence, M. M. Minimal brain in- 
jury in child psychiatry. Comprehen. Psychiat., 
1960, 1, 360-369.—10 such children were referred to 
the author because of their school learning problems 
despite their at least average intelligence. The cri- 
teria for the diagnosis of minimal brain injury were 
based on pediatric, neurological, psychological, and 
psychiatric findings. Planning for education of these 
children considers defects in perception, body image, 
ability to compensate, and capacity to utilize environ- 
mental support. Psychotherapy seeks to improve the 
injured child's self-concept and to foster object rela- 
tionships.—JD. Prager. 

1JF61K. Keating, Leslie E. Epilepsy and be- 
haviour disorder in school children. /. ment. Sci., 
1961, 107, 161-180.—Chief antisocial characteristics 
of epileptic school-children are irritability, temper, 
aggressiveness, moodiness, and these are sometimes 
revealed when anticonvulsant medication controls 
seizures but does not affect underlying personality 
characteristics. Some of the behavior manifestations 
may eventuate as exacerbation of normal anxiety 
states comparable to those in ordinary children. 
While psychological tests and EEG are useful in 
diagnosis it appears that behavior disorders result 
largely from reactions to environment and handling 
of the children. (16 ref.) —W. L. Wilkins. 

1JF66K. Koven, Leo J., & Rowe, Raymond. 
(Jewish Chronic Disease Hosp., Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
А general capacities scale for children with neu- 
romotor handicaps. Amer. J. occup. Ther., 1959, 
13, 166-167, 176.—A description of a profile designed 
to provide a rapid appraisal of the intellectual ca- 
pacity, ambulatory status, abilities involved in the 
performance of the activities of daily living and 
capacity to communicate verbally as they are elicited 
in children with neuromuscular disability.—M. А. 
Seidenfeld. 

1JF73B. Banay, Ralph S. (927 Fifth Ave, 
NYC) Criminal genesis and the degrees of re- 
sponsibility in epilepsies. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1961, 
117, 873-8/6.—Reviewing cases of epileptics who 
perform criminal acts during a seizure, the author 
emphasizes the need for agreement on ways of evalu- 
ating such cases both from the standpoint of preven- 
tion and juridical disposition.—N. Н. Pronko. 


(Also see Abstracts 1HG54L, 1JD39V, 1]Н041) 


Brain Damage 


1]С00Т. Taragano, Fernando.  Psicodinamis- 
mos de las patopsicosis. [Psychodynamics of patho- 
psychosis.] Acta neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1960, 6, 
500-510.— Theoretical revision of pathopsychotic 
processes into "cerebral" and "noncerebral? Опе 
should speak of mental impairment, which may be 
psychological or organic. The central mechanism 
of cerbral impairment is regression. Organic im- 
pairment is divided into "nebulouseness," caused by 
reversible biological disturbances, and dementia, 
caused by irreversible brain injury. The intensity, 
quality, and rapidity of brain injury in cerebral 
pathopsychosis is important, since with the premor- 
bid personality characteristic, it determines the depth 
and quality of regression —W. W. Meissner. 

1jG21K. Kok, E. P. О narushenii otvlecheniya 
i nazyvaniya prostranstvennykh priznakov pri 
sindrome nizhnetemennogo porazheniya domi- 
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nantnogo polushariya. [Disturbance in the ab- 
straction and in the naming of spatial qualities oc- 
curring in the inferior parietal syndrome of the 
dominant hemisphere.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk 
RSFSR, 1960, No. 2, 121-124.—5 Ss suffering from 
severe lesions in the low parietal area of the brain 
were submitted to a series of conditioning experi- 
ments with the purpose of testing their ability to form 
and to use spatial concepts. Several kinds of dis- 
turbances were disclosed particularly in the area of 
spatial conceptualization and verbalization—A. Cuk. 


1JG48W. Whitty, C. W. M., & Lewin, W. (Rat- 
cliffe Infirmary, Oxford, England) А Korsakoff 
syndrome in the post-cingulectomy confusional 
state. Brain, 1960, 83, 648-653.—"A Korsakoff-like 
state is described as part of the transient confusional 
state which occurs for a few days after bilateral cin- 
gulectomy. The relation of this memory defect to 
other aspects of the post-cingulectomy state is dis- 
cussed. The anatomical implications are discussed 
in view of other known sites of lesions giving rise 
to a Korsakoff syndrome.”—M. L. Simmel. 


1JG60W. Wepman, Joseph M. (U. Chicago) 
A selected bibliography on brain impairment, 
aphasia and organic psychodiagnosis. Chicago, 
Ill.: Language Research Associates, 1961. ix, 60 p. 
$2.00.—About 1000 items published in the 1940s and 
1950s are classified under the following headings: 
brain structure, theory, and function ; aphasia, agosia, 
and apraxia in adults; aphasia tests and manuals; 
language development and language impairment in 
children; aphasia in foreign language books and 
journals; organic psychodiagnosis ; psycholinguistics; 
and rehabilitation.—C. T. Morgan. 

1JG79G. Gordon, Oakley J., & Tikofsky, Ron- 
ald S. (U.Utah) Performance of brain-damaged 
subjects on Gottschaldt's embedded figures. Per- 
cept. mot. Skills, 1961, 12, 179-185.—The scores of 
40 brain-injured Ss on the Gottschaldt Embedded- 
Figures Test were factor analyzed, yielding 3 fac- 
tors. These appeared related to Gestalt flexibility, 
spatial perception, and reasoning abilities. Ошу 
performance differences between the three factors 
appeared significant—W. B. Essman. 


(Also see Abstracts 1CO79Z, 1DC26G, 11Е17В, 
1JI10D) 


Cerebral Palsy 


1ЈНО4І. Irwin, Orvis C. Correct status of 
dipthongs in the speech of children with cerebra! 
palsy. Cerebral palsy Rev., 1961, 22(1), 4-5, 12.— 
As a part of the larger study (parts of which have 
been previously reported in Psychological Abstracts), 
the performances of different subgroups in the af- 
ticulation of diphthongs were analyzed. The only 
statistically significant differences occurred between 
the quadriplegics and paraplegics, and spastic quad- 
riplegics did better than athetoid quadriplegics. The 
best score was made when the diphthong was in the 
final position, as contrasted with initial and medial 
positions.—T. E. Newland. 

1JH23C. Cronholm, B., Ottander, C., & Schal- 
ling, D. Perception visuelle chez les adultes at- 
teints de paralysie cérébrale: Étude expérimen: 
tale par un technique tachistoscopique. [Visuą 
perception in adults with cerebral palsy: An experi- 
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mental study by means of a tachistoscopic tech- 
nique.] Rev. Psychol. appl., 1960, 10, 223-247. —An 
experimental group of 15 cerebral palsied adults and 
a control group of 30 individuals were compared by 
tachistoscopically exposing a series of 50 pictures 
drawn on disturbing backgrounds. The perform- 
ances were compared on proportion of correct an- 
swers at the 1st and 10th exposures. The perform- 
ance of the cerebral palsy group was worse on all 
tests. However, a constant derived to estimate the 
rate of increase of the proportion of correct answers 
did not distinguish between the groups. Possible 
interpretations are discussed—W. W. Wattenberg. 


(Also see Abstracts 1FD11V, 1ЈЕ571) 


MENTAL RETARDATION 


1]101С. Cassel, R. N. (Lompoc Unified Schools, 
Calif.) Expected educational, occupational, and 
personal development for five discernible groups 
of “educable but mentally handicapped” students. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1961, 65, 801-804.—5 inde- 
pendently organized groups of “educable but men- 
tally handicapped" (EMH) individuals are: (a) 
marginal slow learners—IQs 75-80, (b) above aver- 
age EMH—IQs 70-75, (c) average EMH—IQs 60- 
70, (d) below average EMH—IQs 55-60, and (e) 
marginal educable—IQs 50-55, The classification of 
these individuals into the various groups is based on 
a configuration of data rather than just the IQ. 
Expectations relative to the growth of individuals 
in each of the different groups in the following areas: 
social and emotional, IQ, success in developing edu- 
cational competencies, success in gainful employment 
as an adult, and success in family and community re- 

Sponsibilities are summarized—V. S. Sexton. 
1JIO1L. Luria A. R. (Inst. Defectology, Mos- 
соу) An objective approach to the study of the 
abnormal child. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1961, 31, 
1-16.—As an example of the problems faced in ob- 
Jective Studies of abnormal behavior of the child, 
Luria describes the 4 different groups of children 
who fail in school: the educationally backward chil- 
dren, the truly feebleminded or brain injured chil- 
dren, the asthenic or weak children, and the children 
ү fail because of а partial defect such as slight 
ү пе. These groups must be differentiated and 
ies in highly specialized and different schools and 
cinics. Psychometric tests are good only for pri- 
агу orientation; they only open the problem. An- 
e er Important question is the zone of potential de- 
$ ые This considers the use the child makes 
ше, сло adult aid can be used by the child to 
194 15 immediate efficiency and to help in the 
еш of his independent mental processes. 
Ime T author describes how blood vessel pressure 
© К ies distinguish: (a) the child who is unable 
D za e he does not hear, (b) the child who 
Bs Жет earn because he does not listen, апа (c) 
Bead 3 who hears and listens but does not under- 
ORE MN he is unable to generalize. In the dis- 
A tthur L. Benton congratulates the author 
eae Some cross-cultural studies.—R. E. Perl. 
Palerma. palpas, Leslie E, Mark, Sylvia, & 
dresse ul avid S. ,Responses of retarded chil- 
a Bm children's manifest anxiety scale. J. 
this stud › 1960, 51, 305-308.— The purpose of 
Y was to determine if a group of institu- 
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tionalized retardates (N — 53) would receive higher 
scores on The Child Manifest Anxiety Scale than a 
group of retarded children who attend school (N 
=41). A control group of 63 normal children were 
also tested. CMAS scores significantly differentiated 
the educable mentally retarded group from the in- 
stitutionalized retarded, and both retarded groups 
had a significantly higher score than the normal 
children—W, E. Hall. 


lJIOGE. Enos, Е. A. (Central Wisconsin Colony 
& Training School, Madison) Emotional adjust- 
ment of mentally retarded children. Amer. J. 
ment. Defic., 1961, 65, 606-609.—Emotional adjust- 
ment ratings of 2 or more psychologists was com- 
pared with the level of intelligence in 120 4th-grade 
public school children: (a) as a whole the girls are 
better adjusted than the boys, (b) among the girls, 
the bright ones are making the best adjustment and 
the low IQ girls are the most maladjusted, (c) among 
the boys, the slow learners are making the best over- 
all adjustment, and (d) the boys of average intelli- 
gence showed the greatest incidence of emotional mal- 
adjustment.—V. S. Sexton. 


1J107B. Bijou, Sidney W., & Orlando, Robert. 
(U. Washington) Rapid development of multiple- 
schedule performances with retarded children. JU» 
exp. Anal. Behav., 1961, 4, 7-16.—Descriptions and 
illustrations of a technique for the rapid development 
of multiple-schedule performances in institutionalized 
retarded children. The technique, which is designed 
to allow S to set the pace, is outlined in detail. АП 
the multiple schedules described consist of 2 com- 
ponents which alternate in some fashion. Sample 
data are presented on 8 Ss illustrating some of the 
phases and some of the final performances.—J. Arbit. 


1710р. DeHaas, К. J., Quinn, K. V., & Pryles, 
C. V. (Wrentham State School, Mass.) Enforced 
delay at delivery and its relationship to brain dam- 
age and mental deficiency. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
1961, 65, 610-614.—In a questionnaire survey of 83 
institutions caring for mental retardates 9 reported 
78 children who were thought, by the institutional 
staffs, to be retarded because of damage sustained 
during enforced delay at the time of delivery. The 
bias inherent in such a retrospective survey is ac- 
knowledged but the data suggest that a causal rela- 
tionship might exist between prolonged artificial 
delay of delivery and brain damage with mental 
deficiency. It is suggested that perhaps a higher 
incidence of mental defect due to enforced delay of 
delivery may exist than hitherto thought likely— 
V. S. Sexton, 


1JI14H. House, Betty J., & Zeaman, David. (U. 
Connecticut) Reward and nonreward in the dis- 
crimination learning of imbeciles. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1958, 51, 614-618.—“Fourteen imbecile chil- 
dren of unselected diagnosis were trained on a series 
of 60 different, two-choice, visual object discrimina- 
tion problems. . . . The first-trial response for half 
the problems was forced to the positive (rewarded) 
stimulus, while for the other half, response was forced 
to the negative (unrewarded) stimulus. Performance 
after the initial unreinforced trial was stronger than 
after the reinforced trial. The temporary nature of 
this facilitation, plus other evidence, led to the in- 
terpretation of the result as due to an approach tend- 
ency to novel stimuli rather than to the greater as- 
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sociative value of a negative trial. ... Learning sets 
were not formed by the imbeciles over the series of 
problems. . . , Some comparisons of types of errors 
in imbeciles and monkeys suggested Њаё imbeciles 
make more position-habit errors but less differential- 
cue errors and response-shift errors in later trials." 
—E. Y. Beeman. 


171150. Orlando, R. (U. Washington) Com- 
ponent behaviors in free operant temporal dis- 
crimination. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1961, 65, 615- 
619.— Temporal discrimination in a free operant situ- 
ation is examined with respect to component be- 
haviors. The use of temporal interval as a cue, with- 
holding from responding in the presence of stimuli 
associated with nonreinforcement, and discrimination 
on a simple task are evaluated in separate tasks with 
12 developmentally retarded boys. Comparison of 
performances supports the proposition that at least 2 
behavioral components are necessary for the low rate 
pattern under FI schedules of reinforcement, and 
that the failure to exhibit the low rate pattern by 
some retarded children is more likely a function of 
some "intellectual" or “organismic” factors (lack of 
specific behavioral components) than such situational 
factors as deprivation state—Author abstract. 


1JI19K. Kaufman, Melvin E., & Peterson, Wil- 
liam M. (U. Pittsburgh) Acquisition of a learn- 
ing set by normal and mentally retarded children. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol, 1958, 51, 619-621.—“1, 
A comparison was made on the acquisition of an 
object-quality discrimination learning set between a 
group of six normal and eight mentally retarded chil- 
dren attending a rural community school. 2. The 
results indicate normal children exhibit а tendency 
to make more correct responses than retarded chil- 
dren on 48 object-quality problems. 3. The retarded 
group exhibits a significantly greater percentage of 
stimulus-perseveration errors than does the normal 
group. 4. It is suggested that stimulus perseveration 
appears to be characteristic of the learning approach 
of retarded children and not characteristic of the 
normal group."—E. Y. Beeman. 


1]I20B. Butler, R. L. (Washington State U.) 
Responses of institutionalized mentally retarded 
children to human and to animal pictures. Amer. 
J. ment. Defic, 1961, 65, 620-622.—In this study 
further work is reported on the claim of Bellak that 
children will tell more lucid and longer stories to 
pictures utilizing animal figures as opposed to pic- 
.tures utilizing human figures. A random sample of 
institutionalized mentally retarded boys and girls 
(N — 50) were administered 6 cards from the CAT 
by Bellak and 6 cards identical except that human 
characters were substituted for the animal charac- 
ters. When the human and animal stories were com- 
pared, no significant differences emerged in the 
amount of projection as measured by 11 quantitative 
and qualitative criteria. On both series of pictures 
the stories were most often enumerative of what was 
on the card—Author abstract. 


1JI21N. Netchine, Gaby. Contribution à l'étude 
du pronostic d'évolution chez les débiles mentaux. 
[Contribution to the study of prediction of develop- 
ment of the mentally deficient.] Enfance, 1960, No. 
4-5, 421—425.—86 boys, aged 6-18, were reexamined 
at an interval of 1 year. 43% differed only 5 IQ 
points; 20% only 10 points. At the time of the 1st 
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examination, the Bender-Santucci Perceptual-Motor E 
Test was given. Those whose perceptual-motor level _ 


was 1 year or more less then their Binet mental age 
comprised Group B (N — 44) ; the remainder, Group 
A (N=42), In the l-year interval, the average 
gain in mental age for Group B was 3 months; for 
Group A, 10 months. Using the perceptual-motor 


score would have permitted accurate prediction of . 


later growth in the majority of cases.—S. 5. Marzolf. 

1JI23M. Meadow, L., & Greenspan, E. (Jewish 
Vocational Service Detroit, Mich.) Employability 
of lower level mental retardates. Amer. J. ment. 
Defic. 1961, 65, 623-628—A workshop project 


showed that many low level retardates could be posi- ^ 


tively influenced by an intensive sheltered workshop 
program. While very few of the retardates could 
sustain themselves on regular jobs, many achieved 
personal gains from the rehabilitation workshop ex- 
perience and could function in a permanent workshop 
program.—V. S. Sexton. 


1]124С. Cellura, A. Raymond. (BOCES, Dis- 
trict #3, Wayne Co., N. Y.) Mental retardation 
among children. N. Y. State Educ., 1961, 48(7), 
24—25.—A school psychologist defines, describes, and 
discusses mental retardation among children.—L. D. 
Summers, Jr. 


1JI26T. Tischler, В., Gibson, W. C., McGeer, 
E. С, & Nuttall, J. (Woodlands School, New 
Westminister, Canada) Degrees of mental re- 
tardation in phenylketonuria. Amer. J. ment, 
Defic., 1961, 65, 726-738.—A correlation of the bio- 
chemical and psychological attributes of a known 
phenylketonuric and his 2 brothers has been pre- 
sented. The data show mental retardation to be 
marked in the 1st born, slight in the 2nd and nil in 
the 3rd. The 2 older boys are chemically phenyl- 
ketonurics while the youngest shows no evidence of 
this metabolic block. All 3 children show similar 
abnormalities in the EEG but ‘the youngest has the 
best regulated pattern of the 3. The oldest child has 
been placed on a phenylalanine-restricted diet with 
some subsequent improvement in IQ, behavior, and 
EEG. The 2nd child is being followed in an attempt 
to assess any progression of the disease. (33 ref.)— 
Author abstract. j 

1J129W. Warren, F. С. (Southern Illinois U.) 
Ratings of employed and unemployed mentally 
handicapped males on personality and work fac- 
tors. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1961, 65, 629—633.— 
The importance of certain specific and/or general 
factors to employment of the mentally handicapped, 
and the validation of a rating scale making use О 
these factors was shown by a comparison of ratings 
given for performance of the Ss on jobs by cooperat- 
ing employers in the community. As 11 of the 
specific factors and all 3 of the general factors were 
rated significantly higher for the employed group, 
they were considered instrumental in the employment 
or unemployment of the group studied, and the rating 
scale by which the data were gathered was considere 
a useful predictor of potential employment. —V. 
Sexton. 

1J143B. Benciolini, P. (U. Ferrara, Italy) 
Indagine auxologica sugli oligofrenici. [Aux0- 
logic study of oligophrenics.] Infans. anorm., 1960, 
36, 43-51—After an analysis of the literature ОП 
somatic growth and mental development, the author 
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reports on a study conducted on 131 Ss from a 
medico-pedagogical institution. In oligophrenic Ss 
there is a prevalence of somatic deficits. However, 
the association does not reach statistical significance, 
although a correlation between degree of the intel- 
lectual deficit and seriousness of the growth alterna- 
tions appears very probable—F. Ferracuti. 


1Ј43М. Merlet, Lucette. Techniques pour 
étudier l'adaptation professionnelle et sociale des 
adolescents débiles mentaux. [Techniques for 
studying the vocational and social adaptation of 
mentally retarded adolescents.] Enfance, 1960, No. 
4-5, 443-454.— Teachers' opinions, sociometric data, 
and time-sample observations were given preliminary 
trial as methods for studying mentally retarded ad- 
olescents enrolled in a special trade school. Pre- 
liminary results point to the possibility of discovering 
factors which relate to later on-the-job success and 
community adaptation. Knowledge of these factors 
is necessary because adaptation is not clearly related 
to intragroup differences іп intelligence—S, 5, 
Marzolf. 


1JI49R. Rosenberg, S. (Training School Vine- 
land, N. J.) Searching behavior in the retarded 
as a function of stimulus exposure conditions and 
IQ. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1961, 65, 749-752. —The 
problem of visual stimulus searching behavior has 
generally been neglected in the area of retardation. 
The present study was designed to evaluate the joint 
effects of stimulus exposure conditions and IQ upon 
errors made and time spent in searching for nonsense 
shapes in a matrix in groups of retarded Ss. A sig- 
nificant relationship was demonstrated between IQ 
and time and error scores. Ss in the higher IQ 
groups spent less time and made fewer errors in 
locating items in the matrix than Ss in the lower IQ 
groups. However, while increased exposure greatly 
reduced errors, time spent in searching was signifi- 
cantly increased. Stimulus exposure conditions and 

, however, were not found to interact with each 


other for either time or error scores—Author ab- 
stract. 


‚11575. Stott, D. H. (U. Glasgow) Mon- 
golism related to emotional shock in pregnancy. 
Ae hum., 1961, 4, 57-76.—Questionnaires were 

led out by parents of 739 mongols and 400 non- 
mongol mentally defective children in an effort to 

Iscover the possibility of emotional trauma in preg- 
e being related to the etiology of mongolism. 
Results of the Survey revealed that the incidence of 
emotional shock" during 2nd and 3rd months of the 
pregnancies leading to mongol birth was much higher 
n for any other month and than for nonmongol 
Niegnancies, Physical trauma was most frequent 
mos the 2nd trimester for the mongols and non- 
599 o de 2 distributions being almost iden- 

Я escstions are given with respect to the 

Tecent findings on chromosome RU defective 


children. 7. L. Yager. 


11587. Zuk, G. Н. (St Christopher 
ik, G. H. t. Christophers Hosp. 
Children, Philadelphia, Ра.) Psychodsnámie im 


li eu 2 
5 cations of self-injury in defective children and 


J. clin. Psychol., 1960, 16, 58-60.—5 individ- 

l adult and 4 children, were studied to 

€ psychodynamic implications of self- 

injuries į aor the Ss were mentally defective. The 
n 3 cases were observed by the author, and 
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the self-injuries in the other 2 cases were reported 
by the victims’ mothers. Interpretation of these case 
studies was also made in terms of the postulate of 
regression, following the theories of Piaget. A dis- 
tinction was made between self-injury and self- 
mutulization as 2 different events, although they 
may be overlapping in a single individual_—V, J. 
Bieliauskas. 


1]1615. Silverstein, A. B, & McLain, R. E. 
(Pacific State Hosp.) Associative processes of the 
mentally retarded: I. An exploratory study. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1961, 65, 761-765.—Testable 
and untestable patients on the Kent-Rosanoff and 
Rapaport's word association test were found not to 
differ on age, sex, or length of hospitalization, but 
testable patients had a significantly higher mean IQ 
than untestable patients. Among testable patients 
the quality of performance was related negatively to 
age (on Rapaport’s test only), and positively to IQ 
(on both tests). Neither sex nor length of hospital- 
ization was related to the quality of performance on 
either test. Some implications of these findings were 
discussed.—Author abstract. 


1J166J. Jacobs, R., Butler, A, & Gorlow, L. 
(Laurelton State Village, Pa.) Measurement of 
attitudes to institutionalization. Amer, J. ment. 
Defic., 1961, 65, 766-771.—Statements of attitude 
toward institutionalization when used as scale items 
lent themselves to the formation of a reliable, varia- 
ble, and internally consistent measure. Factor anal- 
ysis showed the total variance of the measure to be 
largely attributable to one factor; ie. the scale was 
found to be univocal. Relating the scale with other 
variables indicated a relationship of the LATIS 
(Laurelton Attitude Toward Institutionalization 
Scale) with institutional adjustment and the more 
manifest phases of hostile expression—Author ab- 
stract. 


1J167S. Santucci, Hilda, & Verba, Mina. L'or- 
thographe du débile mental: Retard ou spéc- 
ificité? [The spelling of mentaly retarded: Re- 
tardation or specificity?] Enfance, 1960, No. 4-5, 
367-370.—A. spelling test of 21 words was given to 
boys and girls between the ages of 9 and 15 with 
mental ages between 8 and 10. Number of words 
misspelled and kinds of errors were counted. By 
relating the total number of errors to the number of 
words misspelled, a "density index" was obtained. 
1 group of 104 retarded, having a median mental age 
of 8-9, had an average achievement, in terms of 
words missed, corresponding to that of normal chil- 
dren with a mental age of 7-10. For both normal 
and retarded children, girls were significantly better 
spellers than boys. The "density indices" for normal 
and retarded is the same if the latter are compared 
with normals achieving at the same level. The fact 
that the retarded do not spell at a level corresponding 
to their mental age may result from a relatively in- 
ferior development of spatio-temporal ability, a possi- 
bility which is under investigation—S. S. Marzolf. 


1JI71H. Hurtig, Michel. Étude experimentale 
des possibilités d'apprentissage intellectuel d'en- 
fants débiles et d'enfants normaux. [An experi- 
mental study of the possibilities of practice effects 
with mentally retarded and normal children.] En- 
fance, 1960, No. 425, 371-383.— The effects of prac- 
tice on performance on the Raven Progressive 
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Matrices was studied with children between the ages 
of 7 and 9. Comparisons were made between normal 
children of limited educational opportunity, and those 
who were mentally retarded. Gains in performance 
were greatest for the educationally retarded and least 
for the mentally retarded. The development of prac- 
tice-effect norms is urged, and the use of the proce- 
dure as an aid to differential diagnosis is recom- 
mended.—S. S. Marzolf. 

1JI72B. Bolduc, Thomas E. (Psychiatric Serv- 
ices, Wales, Wis.) Social value-need patterns in 
mental retardates. J. consult. Psychol, 1960, 24, 
472-479.—Ss were 50 institutionalized and noninsti- 
tutionalized mental defectives. A social value-need 
scale was factor analyzed resulting in 6 factors for 
the 50 Ss. Patterns of response were isolated and 
identified in regard to conflict situations.—4. A. 
Kramish. 

1Ј173Т. Thorne, Frederick C. (Brandon, Vt.) 
Tutorial counseling with mental defectives. J. 
clin. Psychol, 1960, 16, 73-79.—“The same prin- 
ciples of learning apply to mental defectives as to 
normals with the exception that much more attention 
must be given to creating conditions conducive to 
learning and then to provide much longer practice 
periods than are ordinarily provided." This paper 
outlines the rationale and technique of methods of 
tutorial education and counseling of mental defec- 
tives. The case studies reported suggest that the 
intellectual functioning of mental defectives may be 
improved if they can be taught to act in a given 
situation as would a more intelligent регѕоп.—/. J. 
Bieliauskas. 

1]I75C. Campbell, J. A. Adjustment of 100 
patients following discharge from Letchworth 
Village. Psychiat. quart. Suppl., 1960, 34, 275-282. 
—66 were successfully adjusted after more than 10 
years while 34 were not. The average IQ of each 
group was 60. Two successfully adjusted case illus- 
trations are given.—D. Prager. 


111755. Secter, I. І. (7407 W. Iving Park Road, 
Chicago 34, Ill.) An investigation of hypnotiza- 
bility as a function of attitude toward hypnosis. 
Amer. J. clin. Hypnosis, 1960, 3, 75-89.—Considera- 
tion of factors involved in the hypnotizing of previ- 
ously resistant Ss led to a hypothesis that hypnotiza- 
bility is a function of the patient's attitude toward 
hypnosis.—M. V. Kline. 


1]182С. Caldwell, Bettye M., Manley, E. J., & 
Nissan, Y. (State U. New York) Reactions of 
community agencies and parents to services pro- 
vided in a clinic for retarded children. Amer. J. 
ment. Defic., 1961, 65, 582-589.—Reactions of com- 
munity agencies and parents to a special clinic for 
the mentally retarded were obtained by the question- 
naire method. "Those organizations that had used the 
services of the clinic generally endosed and supported 
the work of the organization. Results from the par- 
ents were as follows: (a) 30% of families returning 
the questionnaire constituted a representative sample 
of the total clinic population. (b) There is little 
understanding of the meaning of the different clinic 
appointments. (c) The long waiting list did not 
seem to cause undue negative feelings. (d) A ma- 
jority of the parents appreciated the fact that the 
appointments were staggered. (e) Most parents felt 
that results were explained so that they could under- 
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stand them. (f) Only slightly more than half of 
the parents considered the recommendations of the 
clinic staff realistic and practical. (к) 9% indicated 
that they had taken their children elsewhere for fur- 
ther study, and a majority admitted that the findings 
and recommendations were similar to those obtained 
in the Child Evaluation Clinic. (h) 75% felt that 
the fees were appropriate.—V. S. Sexton. 


1JI82W. Worchel, Tillie L., & Worchel, P. (U. 
T The parental concept of the mentally re- 
tarded child. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1961, 65, 782- 
788.—To assess the acceptance-rejection patterns of 
parents toward their mentally retarded child, 22 
families with at least 1 retarded child were used. The 
results showed that: (a) the retarded child was rated 
significantly less favorably on personality traits meas- 
ured than the normal child; (b) the distribution of 
the ratings on the retarded child was almost bimodal 
whereas that for their normal child was bell-shaped; 
(c) the ratings on most other children, on the aver- 
age, were significantly less favorable than those for 
the normal child but slightly more favorable, though 


^not significantly, than those for the retarded child; 


(d) the mean discrepancy between the ratings on the 
retarded and ideal child was significantly higher than 
that for the normal and ideal child; and (e) the mean 
discrepancy between the ratings of the retarded and 
other child was significantly higher than between the 
normal and other children. The authors state that 
their findings support the hypotheses concerning 
greater parental rejection of the retarded child.— 
V. S. Sexton. 

1JI85T. Talan, Irene. Debilite mentale et de- 
terioration. [Mental retardation and deterioration.] 
Enfance, 1960, No. 4-5, 385—396.— To study the prob- 
lem of deterioration as distinguished from retarda- 
tion, 30 deteriorated mentally ill (aged 40 or more), 
30 nonhospitalized mentally deficient (median 
Wechsler quotient 59), and 30 young Army recruits 
were given the Wechsler and Zazzo’s psychomotor 
tests. The latter involves crossing out symbols and 
has 2 levels of difficulty. The results do not validate 
the Wechsler deterioration index but do permit re- 
liable separation of the deteriorated from the de- 
ficient. The former excel on verbal tests and the 
latter on performance tests. The subtests which dif- 
ferentiate the 2 groups, in order of effectiveness, are: 
Information, Arithmetic, Comprehension, Kohs, and 
Coding. The mentally deficient surpass the deteri- 
orated in psychomotor speed but show marked lack of 
precision.—$. S. Marzolf. 


1J187D. Dubost, Maria, & Kohler, Claude. Une 
expérience de preparation à la mise au travail des 
débiles mentaux. [Experience in the preparation 
of mentally retarded for work.] Enfance, 1960, No. 
4-5, 487-497.—A. report of follow-up studies of 218 
pupils who have left a special trade school during а 
10-year period. Details of the trade school program 
are given, and numerical data indicating а high de- 
gree of success are reported, A team approach to 
such preparation is recommended.—S. S. Marzolf. 


1JI89G. Goodman, L., & Rothman, Ruth 
(Flower-Fifth Ave. Hosp, NYC) The develop- 
ment of a group counseling program in a clinic 
for retarded children. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1961, 
65, 789-795.—The experience over the past 3 years 
with 15 counseling groups for mothers in an out 


the O1 level 
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" patient treatment center for retarded children shows 


"hat the group counseling method is not a replace- 
ment for individual counseling; it is an additional 
level of service designed to meet the needs of selected 
families who are ready to start to work on their 
problems from the outside inward. Group counseling 
has unique and dynamic possibilities as а treatment 
method not only for parents of the retarded, but for 
all parents who are confronted with the necessity of 
working out solutions for themselves as parents of 
handicapped children.—V. S. Sexton. 


1]I90C. Caldwell, Bettye M., Manley, E. J., & 
Seelye, Barbara, J. (Washington U. School Medi- 
cine, St. Louis) Factors associated with parental 
reaction to a clinic for retarded children. Amer. 
J. ment. Defic., 1961, 65, 590—594. —An analysis of 
questionnaire results from 88 parents whose children 
‘received diagnostic or therapeutic service. Degree 
ОЁ satisfaction was rated independently on a 5-point 
Scale by 2 members of the clinic staff. Correlations 
based upon these pooled ratings for the total group of 
Ss and differences between a group of 33 “Definitely 
Satisfied” and 11 “Definitely Dissatisfied” families 
Were tested for statistical reliability. No associa- 
tions were found between degree of satisfaction and 
length of waiting period, size of fee, total number of 
clinic contacts, and number of children in the family. 
Significant correlations were found which suggested 
that younger age and higher level of intelligence were 
associated with greater parental satisfaction with 
clinic Service. When extreme groups were compared 
@ significantly larger number of clinic visits and 
higher level of intelligence in retarded children were 


found to characterize the Satisfied group—V. S. 
Sexton, 


1]I95P. Pilkey, Loraine, Goldman, M., & Klein- 
man, В. (0. Kansas City) Psychodrama and em- 
Phatic ability in the mentally retarded. Amer. J. 
ment. Defic., 1961, 65, 595-605.—This study was de- 
Signed to test: (a) whether or not emphatic ability of 
е mentally retarded adolescent could be improved 
rough psychodrama training as evidenced by greater 
accuracy in the ability to predict certain responses of 


| others; and (b) if changes in self-assessment in the 


Mentally retarded adolescent would occur following 
Psychodrama training. The Ss were 32 boys and 
girls in 2 Special 8th grade classes. The experimental 
group received 2 1-hour psychodrama training ses- 
51015 each week for 4 weeks. The data indicate that 
ere was a general tendency for the experimental 
group to predict more accurately the self-ratings of 
dE over 5 of the 8 traits on the rating scale, where 
e Bee Significant, one at the .01 level and the 
КЕ, е .05 level. 6 weeks after training predic- 
M 1 mee of the experimental group showed an in- 
© though not significant, on all 8 traits. The 

oP el group showed a greater change in self- 
on 5 of LE. 8 ges 1 trait was significant at 

‚е weeks after training this same trai 
Was significant at the 05 level es Sexton. Pn 
17197В, Burt, Cyril. 


_ mental] al Med. World, Lond. 
“ош 300.—Мепайу handicapped children 
us er the physically handicapped; imbecility 

ZUR B лоп as blindness; feebleminded- 
Ds :5 common as imbecility. Early diag- 
9515 and advice to the family is largely up to the 
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family doctor. Subnormal deviations are due to 
hereditary differences: partly to a single gene re- 
sponsible for exceptionally big deviations; partly to 
many minor genes, with small, similar, cumulative 
effects. Maturity proceeds at uniform rate. A child 
of 5 with a mental age of 3 will probably, at age 15, 
and from then on, have a mental age of 9 due to the 
end of the maturation period. The IQ obtained de- 
pends on type of tests, standardization, and minor un- 
eliminated influences. Diagnosis takes into account 
the child's entire history, physical condition, family 
history, and behavior reports.—F. A. Cooksley. 


1]I97P. Perron, Roger. Problèmes de person- 
nalité chez les débiles mentaux. [Personality prob- 
lems of the mentally retarded.] Enfance, 1960, No. 
4—5, 397-419.—63 mentally retarded boys, ages 14- 
17, were asked to estimate their probable success on 
each of 7 game-like tasks and to estimate their stand- 
ing in comparison to 3 peers, the most intelligent of 
the group, the least intelligent, and one chosen at 
random. The results were compared with those ob- 
tained from 194 normal children, ages 6-14. The 
retarded are more “pessimistic” than normals in mak- 
ing their estimates. The study is used as an outline 
for suggesting more extensive and precise research 
on the self-concept and group identification—S. S. 
Marzolf. 


(Also see Abstracts 1BG98L, 1CG44C, 1CO79Z, 
1HD49P, 1JE37C*, 1JG00T) 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


1JJ53P. Polansky, Norman A, Weiss, Erwin 
S. & Blum, Arthur. Children’s verbal accessi- 
bility as a function of content and personality. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1961, 31, 153-169.—In an 
institution for the treatment of emotionally disturbed 
children, 71 cases were rated by researchers and by 
caseworkers on 5 scales—readiness to communicate 
attitudes toward: other adults in the institution, the 
caseworker, generally painful feelings, the self as 
object, and the S's family. Preliminary findings in- 
dicate that there is a commonality among these chil- 
dren with respect to verbal accessibility. Attitudes 
toward current adults are highly accessible while 
attitudes toward parents are consistently relatively 
inaccessible. Also, a child's relative ranking on 
verbal accessibility is stable over time, and carries 
over from casework to relationships to other people 
in the institution.—R. E. Perl. 


(Also see Abstract 1GE05R) 


Alcoholism 


1JK18C. California State Department of Public 
Health, Division of Alcoholic Rehabilitation. Al- 
coholism and California: III. Criminal offenders 
and drinking involvement: A preliminary analy- 
sis. Berkeley, Calif.: CSDPH DAR, 1960. 18 p.— 
Analyzed by an 8-item questionnaire, 2325 felons re- 
vealed a greater use of alcoholic beverages than is 
found among the male adult population in the United 
States. 29% claimed intoxication at the time they 
committed the crime for which they had been im- 
prisoned.—D. E. Walton. 


1JK18R. Rose, Harry K., & Glatt, M. M. (War- 
lingham Park Hosp., Surrey, England) A study of 
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alcoholism as an occupational hazard of merchant 
seamen. J. ment. Sci., 1961, 107, 18-30.—Interview 
of a sample of 32 officers and 68 crewmen suggests 
that the occupation carries a greater risk of alcohol- 
ism than do most occupations and that many seamen 
have personalities similar to those found in heavy 
drinkers. As early observation of symptoms is dif- 
ficult for such men, an educational program seems 
called for.—W. L. Wilkins. 


1JK36C. California State Department of Pub- 
lic Health, Division of Alcoholic Rehabilitation. 
Multidisciplinary planning in alcoholism investi- 
gation. Berkeley, Calif.: CSDPH DAR, 1960. 36 
p.—This is a statement of the proceedings of a 3-day 
conference held at San Mateo, California, in 1960. 
A note on planning research in alcoholism is in- 
cluded—D. E. Walton. 


1JK47F. Fink, Harold К. (809 Northeast 20th 
Ave, Fort Lauderdale, Fla.) "To accept the al- 
coholic patient or not: Problems in psychother- 
apy with alcoholics. Samiksa, 1959, 13, 47-74.— 
Contents include personality and needs of the thera- 
-pist of the alcoholic; definition, differential diagnosis, 
classification, causes, and effects of alcoholism; per- 
sonality of the alcoholic; alcoholism and homosex- 
uality; the alcoholic woman; alcoholism and mar- 
riage; Alcoholics Anonymous as part of the treat- 
ment team; and treatment and prevention of alcohol- 
ism. There is acute need for psychotherapists trained 
. to treat alcoholics. The prognosis is less gloomy if 
the alcoholic agrees to remain in A.A., to stay off 
the drug all the time after the initial phase of treat- 
ment, to accept his family physician’s suggestions 
regarding diet, vitamins, and chemotherapy if neces- 
sary, and to stay sober at least prior to psychotherapy 
session time. It also helps if relatives stop nagging 
about the patient's habits and failures—D, Prager. 


1]K50C. California State Department of Public 
Health, Division of Alcoholic Rehabilitation, Al- 
coholism and California: I. A study of communi 
concepts and definitions. Berkeley, Calif.: CSDPH 
DAR, 1959. 50 p.—This presents data from inter- 
views obtained from community leaders in California 
who were asked how they identify problem drinkers 
and what they consider to be primary causes.—D. E. 
Walton. 
1JK67C. California State Department of Public 
Health, Division of Alcholic Rehabilitation. Al- 
coholism and California: II. Selected characteris- 
tics of the prospective follow-up study: A pre- 
liminary review. Berkeley, Calif.: CSDPH DAR, 
1959. 67 p.—Before and after differences found in 
treated alcoholics are presented. “Improvements in 
adjustment were shown in better health, less absen- 
teeism and improved social relationships; unfavorable 
changes were shown in housing and income.” —D. E. 
Walton. ` 
.. 1JK83N. Nyssen, R. (U. Brussels) Étude de 
"lamnésie de fixation" dans la maladie de Kor- 
sakow par des épreuves d'acquisition non répétees. 
[Study of memorial deficit in Korsakoff’s disease by 
nonrehearsed memory tests.] Acta Neurol. Psychiat. 
Belg., 1960, 60, 783-793.—Ss with Korsakoff dis- 
ease with memory seriously affected, after drawing 
3 simple figures and writing 3 words, were able to 
have some slight recall but primarily recognition, even 
after a 24-hour interval—V. Sanua. j 
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1JK93M. McCord, William, & McCord, Joan. 
(Stanford U.) Origins of alcoholism. Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford Univer. Press, 1960. 193 p. $4.75, 
—This study represents longitudinal research based 
on a sample of 255 boys who were Ss in the Cam- 
bridge-Somerville Youth Project in the 1930s and 
then traced to adulthood. Descriptive and statistical 
summaries distinguish "certain physiological, per- 
sonality, and familial traits that set the alcoholics 
apart as a distinctive human type before the onset of 
their disorder.” Without a resolution of his con- 
flicts the alcoholic's facade of independent manliness 
collapses, making repressed dependency traits, in- 
feriority, and passivity more overt. The antecedent 
conditions to this collapse are the subjects of several 
chapters, leading to a formulation of the way in which 
p potentially alcoholic personality develops.—D. E. 

alton. 7 


Sex Deviation 


1JL10W. Wille, Warren S. (Michigan Dept. 
Correction, Jackson) Case study of a rapist: Ап 
analysis of the causation of criminal behavior. J. 
soc. Ther., 1961, 7, 10-21.—Study indicates charac- 
terological and neurotic problems of rapist and un- 
conscious drive to commit a certain type of crime. 
The case is considered representative of the many 
offenders who commit crimes as a response to con- 
flicts operating оп an unconscious level.—L. R. Witt. 

1JL17K. Karpman, Benjamin. From the dream 
life of a voyeur: A study in the psychodynamics 
of antisocial paraphilias. Conclusion. Arch. crim. 
Psychodyn., 1961, 4, 317-365.— This anamnesis of a 
patient whose fear of arrest because of his sexual 
peculiarities brought him to treatment describes his 
dream life and its interpretation in terms of his de- 
velopmental history.—4. Eglash. 

1JL22H. Hersko, Mervin; Halleck, Seymour; 
Rosenberg, Marshall, & Pacht, Asher R. (Wis- 
consin School Girls, Oregon) Incest: A three way 
process. J. soc. Ther., 1961, 7, 22-31.—Study of the 
family constellations of 3 girls involved in father- 
daughter incest indicates both parents and the girls 
have severe personality disturbances. The findings 
support previous hypotheses that incest is one symp- 
tom of family disorganization and that both parents 
and the girls show strong dependency needs. The 
treatment of choice for the girls seems to be ex- 
posure to a supportive milieu. Supportive psycho- 
therapy may also be helpful—L, R. Witt. 3 

1JL26M. McLeish, John. (0. Leed)  Exhibi- 
tionism. Med. World, Lond., 1960, 93(8), 126-128. 
Sex perversion occurs when some childish activities; 
Which lead up to procreative acts, separate and sub- 
stitute for normal intercourse, bringing entire sex- 
ual release. Constitutional weakness or poor train- 
ing in childhood prevents normal sex development. 
The exhibitionist cannot explain why exposing his 
body brings sexual pleasure. Не is no sex-craz 
rapist; he is an infantile impotent person. Imprison- 
ment neither deters nor reforms him. Failure tO 
integrate may be due to a punishing mother, or, to 
early lack of sympathy and understanding working 
on an enfeebled psychosexual constitution. Psychi 
atric therapy and use of drugs to reduce potency аїё 
valueless, This problem is a challenge to coopera; 
tive research by psychiatrists, psychologists, anc 
family doctors.—F. A. Cooksley. 
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1JL37M. McLeish, John. (U. Leeds) The 
homosexual. Med. World, Lond., 1960, 93(8), 237— 
239.—Some who practice homosexuality are not 
homosexuals. They shun the opposite sex and check 
heterosexual impulses, believe venereal infection not 
possible, indulge for gain or blackmail, or find the op- 
posite sex unavailable. Homosexuality without emo- 
tional feeling betrays a sick personality. True homo- 
sexuals dislike heterosexual relations, are immature, 
have weak psychosexual constitutions, or may be 
impotent. Natural sex instincts curbed by social 
conventions, prohibitions, and rituals stunt innate 
sex responses. By imitation or instruction homo- 
sexual behavior patterns are developed through in- 
hibition of friendships by a neurotic mother, or cor- 
ruption of a minor by a pervert. The corrupted 
youth does not in turn become a pervert unless hav- 
ing the necessary background and inclinations. Few 
homosexuals want cure; the habit becomes intracta- 


ble. The young, still heterosexual, seem curable.— 


F. A. Cooksley. 


1JL37S. Stürup, G. К. (Danish Detention Inst. 
Abnormal Criminals, Herstedvester, Denmark) 
Terapie chirurgiche e psichiatriche in criminali 
sessuali. [Surgical and psychiatric therapies of 
sexual offenders.] Quad. Criminol. clin., 1960, 4, 
437-450.—A statistical study of punishable sex of- 
fenses, as they occurred in Denmark and in other 
Scandinavian countries, includes statistical data on 
recidivism. Also discussed in detail are the differ- 
ent treatment approaches used in institutional care 
of these Ss, pointing out the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the various techniques.  Castration 
therapy is presented and discussed.—F. Ferracuti. 


lJL39M. Money, John. (Johns Hopkins” U.) 

omponents of eroticism in man: I. The hor- 
mones in relation to sexual morphology and sex- 
ual desire. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1961, 132, 239-248.— 
A series of rare sexual anomalies is discussed in rela- 
tion to sexual morphology and sexual desire and their 
alleged hormonal basis. It is concluded that “The 
direction or content of erotic inclination in the human 
Species is not controlled by the sex hormones. Hor- 
monally speaking, the sex drive is neither male nor 
female but undifferentiated—an urge for the warmth 
and sensation of close body contact and genital 
proximity."—N. H. Pronko. 
LIJE4SK. Klaf, Franklin S. (Maudsley Hosp., 
London, England) Evidence of paranoid ideation 
in overt homosexuals. J. soc. Ther., 1961, 7, 48- 
Paar Overt homosexual patients were studied in 

ation to the Freudian paranoia hypothesis. Para- 


Noid ideation was Prominent in 24.4% male and 


.2% female cases. As in previous stud: i 
E 5 i у an associa- 
e Beet homosexuality and paranoid defenses is 
iot са Tem onclusion is: “. . . this association need 
psi € limited to repressed homosexuality.”—L. R. 


Й eL. McKenzie, Richard E, & Schultz, 
Brooks АЕ (USAF Aerospace Medical Center, 
Хаан B, Tex) Study of a transvestite: 
1961, 15 Ed treatment. Amer. J. Psychother., 
Presente] Ro А case of transvestism has been 
pattern Which was atypical in that a longstanding 
OF perverse activity existed in a psychoneu- 


Totic individual,” T 
—L. N. Solomon. reatment was deemed successful. 
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1]176Е. Ellis, A. Homosexuality and crea- 
tivity. J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 376-379.— The au- 


thor rated 66 persons with severe homosexual prob- 


lems and 150 heterosexual psychotherapy patients as 
to clinical diagnosis, creativity, increase in creativity 
following therapy, clinical improvement, and increase 
in heterosexuality. Found the heterosexual patients 
to be less emotionally disturbed, more creative, and 
more clinically improved during therapy. “It ap- 
peared likely that a good part, though probably not 
all, of the obtained relationships between degree of 
homosexuality . . . and lesser creativity and clinical 
improvement with therapy . . . was attributable to the 
greater severity of emotional disturbance found 
among the homosexual patients.—F, N. Arnhoff. 


1JL86S, Stearn, Jess. The sixth man. New 
York: Doubleday, 1961. 286 p. $3.95.—Written b; 
a professional newspaperman, this book is the result 
of 2 years of research including: conversations with 
many homosexuals ; attendance at homosexual parties 
and functions; and discussions with social workers, 
physicians, and police officers. Topics covered in- 
clude: homosexual “weddings”; communications 
among homosexuals; the aging homosexual; and the 
spread of homosexuality in the fields of modeling, 
interior decorating, art, music, and general business, 
The book title is derived from the contention that 
every 6th man in America today is a homosexual.— 
H. D. Arbitman. 


(Also see Abstracts 1GA73D, 1HE21Y) 


Drug Addiction 


1]M67R. Rosenfeld, Н. А. On drug addiction. 
Int. J, Psycho-Anal., 1960, 41, 467-475.— Discusses 
the psychoanalysis of a drug addict, and concludes 
that the drug addict uses both manic and depressive 
mechanisms and that his conflicts can be understood 
only by examining earlier infantile development and 
mechanisms.—G, Elias. . 

1]M68L. Laskowitz, David. The adolescent 
drug addict: An Adlerian view. J. indiv. Psychol., 
1961, 17, 68-79.—“The adolescent drug addict is so- 
cially distant, suffers from heightened feelings of in- 
adequacy, lacks courage, desires to be shielded and 
pampered." His responses to the 3 life tasks which 
Adler formulated are discussed and suggestions for 
treatment dre offered.—4. R. Howard. 


Suicide (& Homicide) 


1JN32W. Williams, A. Н. А psycho-analytic 
approach to the treatment of the murderer. Int. 
J. Psycho-Anal., 1960, 41, 532-539. —Analyses of im- 
prisoned murderers show that compassion and de- 
structive feelings run concurrently in such individ- 
uals. Murderers experience persecutory and depres- 
sive anxieties, avoid the depressive position, and split 
off the good from the bad parent.—G. Elias. 

1JN49D. Dorpat, T. L., & Ripley, Н. S. A study 
of suicide in the Seattle area. Comprehen. Psy- 
chiat, 1960, 1, 349-359.—114 consecutive suicides 
during 1957—58 were studied via data from public 
agencies and hospitals and from physicians and rela- 
tives of the deceased. Suicide was more often de- 
liberated than impulsive, was usually communicated 
to others before the act, and occurred twice as often 
in men as in women. % of the cases wrote suicidal 
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notes and % had made prior suicidal attempts. More 
than 2796 had lost a family member in the year pre- 
ceding the suicide. 51% had a serious medical ill- 
ness such as malignancy. at the time of suicide. Most 
of those under 40 were schizophrenic; those in the 
middle age group were mostly alcoholic, while the 
aged were frequently psychotically depressed. 87% 
had seen physicians other than psychiatrists in the 
previous year. Most of the 22% who had seen psy- 
chiatrists were young schizophrenics. Clinical symp- 
toms of depression were noted in all Ss.—D. Prager. 


1JN53N. Neiberg, Norman A. (Massachusetts 
Dept. Mental Health) Murder and suicide. Arch. 
crim. Psychodyn., 1961, 4, 253-268 .—Murder and 
suicide are “not strange and unexplainable but rather 
extreme behavior aberrations which represent the 
concrete expression of strivings that in one form or 
another are present or have been present in all of 
us. А case of murder and successful suicide is 
presented, emphasizing the "search for identity."— 
A. Eglash. 


CRIME & DELINQUENCY 


1Ј001Е. Falk, Gerhard J. (Buffalo State Teach- 
ers Coll.) The role of social class differences and 
horizontal mobility in the etiology of aggression. 
J. educ. Sociol., 1959, 33, 1-10.—Differential aggres- 
sion patterns are probably the result of class mem- 
bership providing different opportunities for learning, 
The incidence of violent crimes may be thus de- 
termined also, and the preponderence of violence in 
the lower classes may be related to environment 
rather than to any particular criminal tendencies — 
E. Y. Beeman. 


1J002M. Majláth, György. (U. Budapest) A 
gyermekkori kriminalitásról. [Childhood crimi- 
nality.] Magyar pszichol.. Szle., 1960, 17, 402-406.— 
The author's clinical experience indicates that a high 
percentage of criminal children are organically dam- 
aged. When psychic lesions and/or environmental 
factors are added to this, the child finds support in 
gang activities which are often directed by adult 
criminals. The problem of juvenile suicide is also 
stressed, and the inadequacy of therapeutics for these 
cases is discussed. (Russian and English sum- 
maries)—E. Friedman. 


1JO02N. Nyquist, Ola. (U. Uppsala), Juvenile 
justice: A comparative study with special refer- 
ence to the Swedish Child Welfare Board and the 
California Juvenile Court System. New York: St. 
Martin's, 1961. xxii, 302 p. $12,00—The author, 
a Swedish penologist, provides a detailed analysis of 
the problem of legal and social management o£ juve- 
nile offenders. Data on present treatment of juve- 
niles in various countries is summarized, and the 
rationale for differentiating juvenile from adult of- 
fenders is viewed historically. Ideological and so- 
ciological aspects of alternate approaches to the 
problem of the juvenile offender are discussed. Con- 
cluding that all approaches have a common goal— 
"the adaptation of juvenile offénders to the rules 
of society"—the author outlines recommendations for 
the organization and administration of judicial and 
other bodies responsible for dealing with juvenile 
offenders. (900-item bibliogr.)—S. Brotman. 


1JO09C. Colmey, James W., & Valentine, 
Thomas W. (Public Schools, Dade County, Fla.) 


Stop vandalism with parent responsibility laws, 
Amer. Sch. Bd. J., 1960, 141(1), 9-11.—This study, 
conducted in December 1959, included all the 50 
states. Results of the investigation are analyzed for 
the various states which have parent responsibility 
laws and those which do not have such laws.—S. M. 
Amatora. 


1Ј020С. Cloward, Richard A., & Ohlin, Lloyd 
E. Delinquency and Opportunity: A theory of 
delinquent gangs. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1960, 
220 p. $4.00.—3 distinctive kinds of delinquent sub- 
cultures arise in lower-class areas of large urban 
centers as exemplified by the following groupings: 
(a) the “criminal gang”—devoted to theft, ‘extortion, 
and other illegal means of securing an income; (b) 
the “conflict gang"—in which participation in acts 
of violence becomes an important means of securing 
status; and (c) the “retreatist gang"—which stresses 
the consumption of drugs and is marked by addiction. 
Major changes in the existing social setting of de- 
linquency will have to be made before elimination or 
even control of the problem can be considered. 
Should the pressures within society which produce 
delinquent behavior remain the same, we cannot hope 
to stem the tide toward retreatism and violence among 
alolescents. An explanation of delinquency linking 
the thinking of Durkheim and Merton with that of 
Shaw, McKay, and Sutherland, which the authors 
call the theory of differential opportunity systems, 
is presented.—4. Bassin. 

1JO21C. Chwast, Jacob. Reversibility-irrversi- 
bility: Problems in the treatment of offenders. 
Amer. J. Psychother., 1961, 15, 221-232.—A discus- 
sion of some factors promoting irreversible tendencies 
and the problems involved in their treatment. In- 
cluded are early pathogenicity, secondary gain, life- 
force pressure, and the outside negative value sup- 
ports.—L. N. Solomon. 

1JO23K. Kaufman, Irving; Heims, Lora W., & 
Reiser, David E. А re-evaluation of the psy- 
chodynamics of firesetting. Amer. J. Orthopsy- 
chiat., 1961, 31, 123-136.—4A clinical study of 30 
firesetting boys selected from 3 sources, (an ош- 
patient child guidance clinic, a residential treat- 
ment center, and a children's unit of a state hos- 
pital) suggests that the children may be primary 
conduct disorders or psychotic but are not neurotic. 
They were not functioning on the phallic urethral 
level usually associated with firesetting but on the 
oral level. Several children's drawings are in- 
cluded.—R. E. Perl. 

1JO26P. Polley, Victoria Z. (39th St. School, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.) Another approach to juve- 
nile delinquency. Л. Y. State Educ., 1961(Еер.), 
48, 26-27.—A co-ordinating Council for the Preven- 
tion of Juvenile Delinquency, organized as a project 
of the entire community, is a dramatic example of 
teamwork between school and community leaders— 
L. D. Summers, Jr. 

1JO31K. Karpman, Benjamin. Criminality in 
the service of civilization. Arch. crim. Psychodyn-. 
1961, 4, 231-242.—" Criminality is an integral part 0 
the growth of civilization, without which civilization 
could not develop. . . . It takes courage to defy 50° 
ciety."—4. Eglash. 


1JO33T. Trent, Richard D. 


(Warwick Child 
Welfare Services Project, N. Y.) The expressed 
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values of institutionalized delinquent boys. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1958, 92, 133-148.—Data were gath- 
ered by interview from Negro, white, and Puerto 
Rican boys. There were no significant differences 
between groups in expressed values or value con- 
flicts. Frequently mentioned value categories in- 


'volved material possessions, being a good family 


member, and helping others in some way. (48 ref.) 
—E. Y. Beeman. 


1JO47B. Brooks, Robert J. Andy and the IQ: 
A guide to intelligence for correctional workers. 
Menard, Ш.: Illinois State Penitentary, 1961. 47 p. 
—Andy, a fictional correctional officer, poses ques- 
tions on intelligence and intelligence testing which 
are answered in the text. Sample test questions are 
given, and such areas as cultural differences and 
standardization are discussed. Several references for 
further information and a small glossary of testing 
terms are included.—E. Y. Beeman. 


1Ј049р. Dalma, Juan. La delincuencia juvenil. 
[Juvenile delinquency.] Rev. Fac. Med. Tucuman, 
1959, 2, 349.-403.—Statistics about the increase of 
juvenile delinquency in several countries are pre- 
sented. A plan of study of the phenomenon is pro- 
posed which emphasizes its multiple causation. At- 
tempts at prevention and treatment must work with 
all the causes.—E. Y. Beeman. 


1JO51W. Wiens, A. M, Matarazzo, J. D., & 
Gaver, K. D. (Oregon State Hosp.) Quoziente 
Intellettuale verbale e di esecuzione manuale in 
un gruppo di sociopati. [Verbal and Performance 
Q in Sociopaths.] Quad. Criminol. clin., 1960, 4, 
451-457.—This study investigated whether or not a 
group of 112 sociopaths, defined in terms of overt 
behavior, would earn a higher Performance than 
Verbal IQ. Both for the group as a whole and for 
the Ss taken as individuals, the findings were that 
Performance IQ is higher than Verbal IQ.—F. Fer- 
racuti. 

1J055Q. Quay, Herbert C., Peterson, Donald 
R., & Consalvi, Conrad. (Vanderbilt U.) The in- 
terpretation of three personality factors in juve- 
nile delinquency. J. consult, Psychol., 1960, 24, 555. 
—Further clarification is made of a study by Peter- 
son, Quay, & Cameron, 1959, “Personality and back- 
ground factors in juvenile delinquency as inferred 
n questionnaire responses."— 4. A. Kramish. 

JOS7C. Carek, Donald + Hendrickson, Wil- 
lard J., & Holmes, Donald tis (U. Michigan) De- 
Er addiction in parents. Arch, gen. Psy- 
EIE 1, 4, 357-362.— Some 400 legally delinquent, 
ied p ized adolescents and their parents were stud- 
E uring psychotherapy of the former. The de- 
ud ency of the adolescents met a need in the par- 
a RD їп various ways encouraged and supported 
ER соса actions of their children. Improve- 
ET the adolescents created anxiety in the par- 
ires 4 € parents' disapproval of the delinquent acts 

i 5 much ambivalence, 7, W. Brandt. 
N. J ya Harms, Ernest. (Grand Central Hosp., 
chil diood Juvenile delinquency : Unrecognized 


2602698 hysteria. Amer. J. Psychother., 1961, 15, 
linquency ieu: most characteristic response of de- 


ап ойе 
Scious, 


МА n hysterical response. Wrongdoing is 
> а reaction to an unbearably painful uncon- 


of Н 
» Otten Preconscious, stress.—L. N. Solomon. 
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1JO61N. Norman, Ralph D., & Kleinfeld, Gerald 
J. (U. New Mexico) Rosenzweig Picture-Frus- 
tration Study results with minority group juve- 
nile delinquents. J. genet. Psychol 1958, 92, 61— 
67.—'Contrast was made . . . between 20 juvenile 
delinquents and 44 controls, all Spanish-American 
males. . . . Correlation were also determined for rela- 
tionship between amount of overt aggression as as- 
certained from ratings of behavior by a competent 
judge and the test. Results reveal neither significant 
differences between delinquents and nondelinquents 
nor significant correlations between rankings of ag- 
gressive behavior and the test. However, compari- 
son of the study group with Rosenzweig's normative 
group revealed considerable difference in P-F Study 
response patterns. This variation in P-F Study re- 
sponse would seem to be in part culturally determined 
and further normative study appears warranted."— 
E. Y. Beeman. 

1]OG69F. Fireman, Alfred E. (USN Base, Ports- 
mouth, N. Н.)  Pre-acute crime milieu. Arch. 
crim. Psychodyn., 1961, 4, 269-284—“The best way 
to predict and prevent crime is to know criminals 
and their pre-crime life.” 10 new male admissions to 
the State Prison "were interviewed in a purposive 
effort to explain the pre-crime milieu. They were 
noted to be individuals living in a marginal situation 
of narcissistic supplies, who, when confronted with 
real or threatened loss, reacted in a primitive self- 
destructive way which included the criminal acts 
studied."—4. Eglash. 


1JO81G. Gibbens, T. C. N. (Maudsley Hosp., 
London, England) Treatment of psychopaths. J. 
ment. Sci., 1961, 107, 181-186.—Of 200 juvenile de- 
linquents, 27% had psychiatric complications. Those 
considered abnormal in personality were more likely 
to have committed their offenses alone rather than 
with a group of boys. Follow-up for several years 
suggests that most of the 200 had no further criminal 
careers—W. L. Wilkins. 


1JO95F. Ferracuti, F. (Inst. Criminal Anthro- 
pology, U., Rome, Italy) П contributo dei tests 
psicologici alle teorie criminologiche ed alla diag- 
nosi dei criminali mentalmente anormali. [The 
contribution of psychological testing to criminological 
theories and to diagnosis of mentally abnormal crimi- 
nals.] Quad. Criminol. clin., 1960, 4, 495-506.— 
Psychological testing in criminology is sometimes 
strongly challenged by sociological schools. 2 etio- 
logical theories of criminal behavior make use of test 
evidence: (a) crime as a manifestation of feeble- 
mindedness and (b) crime as present in Ss who have 
specific personality trait syndromes. The 1st theory 
is no longer acceptable; the 2nd, in order to reach 
a satisfactory level of causal explanation, must make 
use jointly in its research design of personality and 
criminological theories. Recent researches which 
follow this interdisciplinary approach are discussed. 
The problem of idiographic versus nomothetic ap- 
proaches is analyzed presenting the specific advan- 
tages, in criminology, of an objective trait assessment 
over the nosographic comprehension-oriented diag- 
nosis and their preferable integration.—F. Ferracuti. 

1JO97C. Carpenter, W. W. (U. Missouri) 
Drastic changes for reducing juvenile delinquency. 
Sch. Soc., 1960, 88, 97-99.—Present procedures of 
combating juvenile delinquency should undergo some 
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revolutionary changes. The survival of America 
depends on how the problem of rearing children is 
met. Procedural changes suggested by the author 
are: (a) compulsory training of all parents during 
the prenatal stage of the child; (b) creation of a 
nation wide, continuous census of complete records 
for every child in the country. These records would 
be accessible to school officials after the child en- 
tered school. (c) The formative years should be a 
steady movement toward good mental health.—H. E. 

Wright. 

.1JO99S. Steiner, Lee R. Understanding juve- 
nile delinquency. Philadelphia, Pa.: Chilton, 1960. 
199 p. $3.95.—The psychoanalytic approach as cur- 
rently used in the understanding and therapy of de- 
linquents is depreciated. The minor impact of 
neighborhood centers and planned recreational pro- 
grams is described. Numerous illustrative case his- 
tories are included.—R. W. Deming. 


1JO99T. Trent, Richard D. (New York State 
Training School Boys, Warwick) Sociempathic 
ability in a group of institutionalized delinquent 
boys. J. genet. Psychol, 1957, 91, 99—108.—The 
ability of 30 boys to predict the sociometric status of 
others living in the cottage, and the ratings given 
them by their cottage mates was studied. Accuracy 
on both improved as length of cottage stay increased. 
Perception of self-status was related to sociometric 
status while perception of others' status was not. 
There were no relationships with age or intelligence. 
The correlation between accuracy of prediction of 
own status and that of others was near zero until 
length of cottage stay was partialed out. Then these 
were inversely related. When their ratings were 
compared with those of a high school group the de- 
linquents were superior in perceiving status of others 
but inferior in seeing themselves as others see them. 
(20 ref.) —E. Y. Beeman. 


(Also see Abstracts 1HF87G, 1JF73B, 1JK18C, 
1JL10W) 


PSYCHOSES 


.lJP48M. Mahler, Margaret S. Perceptual de- 
differentiation and psychotic object relationship. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1960, 41, 548-553.—Gives clini- 
cal illustrations of the mechanisms of dehumaniza- 
tion and re-animation to which the disintegrating 
ego is alleged to regress in search of adaptation 
en its perceptual integrative capacity fails.—G. 

іаѕ. 


1JP52G. Gorham, Donald Р. (VA Hosp., Perry 
Point, Md.) Verbal abstraction in psychiatric ili- 
ness: Assay of impairment utilizing proverbs. /. 
ment. Sci., 1961, 107, 52-59.— Historical and critical 
review of the use of proverbs in psychological tests 
shows their usefulness in assessment of intelligence, 
abstractness, various aspects of emotionality, and in 
differentiating nosological groups on the basis of their 
functioning. (53 ref.) —W. L. Wilkins. 


1JP71C. Chapman, Loren J. (U. Kentucky) A 
search for lunacy. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1961, 132, 
171-174.—As a test of the folkloristic (lunacy) no- 
tion of a relationship between outbursts of psychotic 
behavior and phases of the moon, data from admis- 
sion of 3231 patients were tabulated against phases 
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ofthe moon. No relationships were observed. Simi- 


larily, no relationships were found between phases of 
the moon and incidents of assaultive behavior in 


1069 such incidents recorded for 98 schizophrenics 


and 489 such incidents recorded for 39 paretics.— ^ 


N. H. Pronko. 


1JP75N. Nandi, D. N. Studies on the delusion’ 


of persecution. Samiksa, 1959, 13, 75-84.—154 
schizophrenic, 16 paranoia, 25 manic-depressives, and 
5 paretics were observed during admission and then 
from 3 mon. to 5 yr. thereafter. There were 140 
male and 60 female with age range from 16 to 60 yr, 
The delusion of persecution theme is chiefly the ex- 
pressed belief that people or inanimate or imaginary 
objects are trying to inflict harm upon the patient, 


Usually the harm expected in the form of slander, | 4 


torture, deprivation of life or part of body of self or 
loved one, hypnotism, magic, poison, disease, and 
germs. The delusion of persecution is the most com- 
mon of all delusions. 
facts, is not shared by others of similar background, 
is impervious to logical reasoning, and is believed 
overtly with 100% certainty. In the persecutory de- 


lusion the ego projects the wish to submit so that it — 


feels it is being forced to submit. The anxiety re- 
mains in most cases, so that although the delusion 
helps the ego to find a safe place for the repressed 


passive wish in a projected outside situation, it isa ' 


partial success at a considerable cost.—D. Prager. 


1JP81E. Earle, A. M., & Earle, B. V. Early 
material deprivation and later psychiatric illness. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1961, 31, 181-186.—Of 1423 
cases seen and treated by the authors, 100 cases were 
selected in which separation from the mother had 
occurred for a period of longer than 6 months in the 
lst 6 years of childhood, and these were compar 
with a similar number of matched patients who had 
suffered no such experience. Early maternal depriva- 
tion was found to be significantly related to the diag- 
nosis of sociopathic personality. No relation to other 
diagnostic categories was found. Inheritance from 
unstable parents could not have been the cause of the 
sociopathy because there was no significant differ- 
ence between those who lost their mothers by death 
and those who were separated by divorce, illegi- 
timacy, etc, (except that there were more cases 0 


depression when the mother had died).—R. E. Perle 


1JP91L. Lagache, D. (240 bis Blvd. St-Germain, 
Paris) Conscience et structures. [Consciousness 
and structures.] — Evolut. Psychiat, 1960, 25, 491- 
513.—" ‘Destructuration of consciousness’ in acute 
Psychoses is a deterioration of the interpersonal world 
basic structures and a release of the subjectivity 
Structures. Mobility of consciousness means Cà- 
pacity of moving from one frame of reference 40 


another and to coordinate these two frames of refet: — 


ence. The mobility of consciousness is compare 
with some aspects of the theory of life and death 
instincts. Finally, it is suggested that, if acute 
psychoses are something like the odyssey of an 
escaped consciousness, chronic disorders (personality 
distortions, neuroses, etc.) could be described as the: 
‘mystification’ and the ‘alienation’ of an emprisoht 


consciousness."  (17-item bibliog.) —L. A. Ostlund. — 


(Also see Abstracts 1CG87H, 1HF87E, 191244, 
11J41K) 


The delusion is not true to - 1 
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Schizophrenia i 


1JQ01G. Gottschalk, Louis A., Gleser, Goldine 
C., Magliocco, E. Bruno, & D'Zmura, Thomas L. 
(U. Cincinnati) Further studies on the speech 
patterns of schizophrenic patients. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1961, 132, 101-113.—A pilot study of 14 schizo- 
phrenics led to a larger study of 152 chronic schizo- 
phrenic patients in an attempt to measure the rela- 
tive severity of dysfunction of the schizophrenic from 
an analysis of 5-minute verbal samples. The useful- 
ness of such a technique is discussed.—N. H. Pronko. 


1JQ14B. Bruch, Hilda, & Palombo, Stanley. 
(Columbia U.) Conceptual problems in schizo- 
phrenia. J. merv. ment. Dis., 1961, 132, 114-117.— 
Tape recordings of the language of adult schizo- 
phrenic patients were analyzed and showed instances 
of clusters of expressions for relationships in topo- 
logical space. It is hypothesized that this language 
behavior represents "the reassertion at a time of emo- 
tional stress, of a basic unsolved problem involving 
the relationships of self and body to each other and 
to other objects in space."—N. H. Pronko. 


1Ј0181.. Lothrop, William W. (U. New Hamp- 
shire) A critical review of research on the con- 
ceptual thinking of schizophrenics. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis. 1961, 132, 118-126.—Research on conceptual 
Performance in schizophrenics is reviewed so as to 
show points of controversy and areas where further 
research seems to be called for.—N. Н. Pronko. 


1JQ21K. Kantor, Robert E., & Winder, Clar- 
ence L. (Palo Alto Medical Research Found., 
Calif.) Schizophrenia: Correlates of life history. 
K neru. ment. Dis., 1961, 132, 221-226.—The hy- 
pothesis was tested that “schizophrenic persons, in- 
stead of being categorized into a unitary diagnosis, 
can be described as varying in their degree of pathol- 
ogy according to the degree of social maturity at- 
tained before their breakdown." "This hypothesis was 
Supported on the basis of results with 238 schizo- 
phrenic patients who showed a high degree of cor- 
relation between patients' pathogenicity of the de- 
velopmental environment and Rorschach age-level, 

orschach pathology rating, and symptom pathology 


tatings—N, H. Pronko. 


. lJQ21s. Shcherbina, E. A. (Medical Inst Sta- 
lino, USSR) K паа kharakteri- 
Stike shizofrenicheskogo defekta. [On the neuro- 
ynamic characteristics of the schizophrenic defect. ] 

AE Vyssh. nervn, Deiatel., 1960, 10, 821-826.—Ob- 
ia on 75 schizophrenics lead to recommenda- 
Sock Or their treatment in the dispensary and in 
Sek a tions Set up under its supervision. The 
Min ше characteristics of the schizophrenic 
analysis. i a ph си in terms of Pavlovian 
ren ЗЕ. English, О. Spurgeon; Hampe, War- 
inp dx Bacon, Catherine L., & Settlage, Cal- 

HAM C үне U. Medical Center) Direct analy- 
evaluntic = izophrenia: Clinical observations and 
vii, 128 S. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1961. 
Rosen m $4.25.—4 Psychiatrists observed John N. 
of Schizophren 2100 of years during his treatment 
questions e. ics by direct analysis and asked him 
hi ncerning his method. Each one presents 
5, explanations, and criticism in a 


18 observation: 
Separate cha 
€ chapter, Rosen offers himself to the patients 
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as a good mother and requires in return that the pa- 
tients give up their insanity. No analysis of defenses 
or other material takes place, no insight, and minimal 
abreaction. 2 recorded treatment sessions are pre- 
sented in full and discussed —L. W. Brandt. 

1JQ30K. Khan, M. M. Clinical aspects of the 
schizoid personality, affects and technique. Int. 
J. Psycho-Anal., 1960, 41, 430-437.—Describes the’ 
dynamics of a type of patient the author calls. 
“schizoid,” and how this kind of patient reacts in 
therapy.—G. Elias. 

1JQ38W. Whitman, James R. (VA Hospital, 
Perry Pt, Md.) Responsiveness to social pres- 
sures in schizophrenia. Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 238. 
—Chronic schizophrenic Ss were compared with nor- 
mal Ss on conformity to social pressure in a group 
judgment situation. While differences in conformity 
scores for groups did not significantly vary, the 
schizophrenic Ss overestimated the correctness of 
their responses.—W. B. Essman. 

1JQ44L. Lab, P. Le niveau intellectuel et les 
schizophrénies: Significations diagnostiques et 
évolutives, [Intellectual level and the schizo- 
phrenias: Diagnostic and evolutive indications.] 
Encephale, 1960, 49, 544—556.—Results of the study 
of 357 schizophrenic and nonschizophrenic patients 
are analyzed to determine the differences in distribu- 
tion of intelligence level among schizophrenics as 
opposed to other groups, as well as the correlation 
between intellectual level and classical clinical forms 
and the influences of intelligence on the evolution of 
the diseases. Conclusions: (a) there is a slight 
tendency for higher intellectual level to be found in 
the schizophrenic group, (b) clinical form is more 
closely related to age than to intelligence, and (c) 
there is a tendency for more intelligent patients to 
show less favorable sensitivity to treatment—W. W. 
Meissner. 

1JQ48R. Rump, E. E. (Manchester U., England) 
A note on distance constancy in schizophrenic pa- 
tients. J. ment. Sci, 1961, 107, 48-51.— The in- 
variance hypothesis involving reciprocity between | 
perceived distance and perceived size is not neces- 
sarily supported by data on schizophrenics, although 
they do suffer from deterioration of perceptual func- 
tions.—IW. L. Wilkins. 

1JQ54S. Souza, D. S. Annihilation and recon- 
struction of object relationship in a schizophrenic 
girl Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1960, 41, 554—558. —De- 
Scribes the play therapy analysis, using Melanie 
Klein's techniques, of a 2-year 10-month schizo- 
phrenic child and draws inferences regarding psy- 
chotic object relationships.—G. Elias. 

170605. Scherer, Isidor W., & Nidorf, Louis J. 
(VA Hosp., Northampton, Mass.) Familial psy- 
chopathology and environmental stress as prog- 
nostic signs. J. clin. Psychol, 1960, 16, 60-62.— 
This study was concerned with the relationship be- 
tween clinical improvement of psychiatric patients, 
heredity, and premorbid environmental stress. An 
attempt was made to assess the prognostic significance 
of familial psychopathology and stress for patients 
who have been treated by physical therapists. A 
total of 295 Ss, most of whom were schizophrenic, 
served for this study. The findings suggest that 
hereditary predisposition was not significantly as- 
sociated with improvement. When the sample was 
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divided into stress and no-stress groups, there was no 
significant association, No evidence in this study 
was provided for the contention that mental pathol- 
ogy in the family is a prognostically favorable sign 
for improvement with physical therapy—V. J. Bie- 
liauskas. 


1JQ70C. Cobrinik, Leonard, & Popper, Lily. 
Developmental aspects of thought disturbance in 
schizophrenic children: A Rorschach study. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1961, 31, 170-180.—By 
means of the Rorschach technique the authors in- 
vestigated the nature of thought disturbances in 
Schizophrenic children of different ages from 8 
through 13 who were in residential treatment at 
Creedmoor State Hospital. Almost half the children 
failed to show any thought disturbance. Fluidity 
was the commonest type of thought disturbance in 
the youngest group, declining sharply after 8 years. 
An Tr signs showed a drop after 11 years.—R. E. 

erl. 


1]Q79P. Parks, John R. (Monsanto Chemicals 
Co, St. Louis, Mo.) А committee report on 
schizophrenic language. Behav. Sci, 1961, б, 79— 
83.—If, in a sample of language, the words are 
ranked according to the frequency with which they 
appear and the frequency is plotted against the rank, 
the resulting curve can be fitted by the equation 
P=P,(R+B,)-“ where P is the frequency with 
which a group of words occur, R is their average 
rank, and P,, B, and о are parameters. In this study 
all 3 parameters are compared in several language 
samples ranging from James Joyce's Ulysses through 
Standard English to the language of a diagnosed 
Schizophrenic. All 3 parameters characteristic of 
the schizophrenic are definitely larger than those of 
guy m agreement with theoretical expectations.— 
. Arbit. 


1JQ80V. van Dusen, Wilson. The phenomenol- 
ogy of a schizophrenic existence. J. indiv. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 17, 80-92.—An account of a 32-year-old 
male hospitalized for 11 years. “Uncovering the 
world of the other person is itself psychotherapy."— 
А. К. Howard. 


1]Q83K. Klugman, Samuel Е. (VA Hosp, 
Coatesville, Pa.) Comparison of total interest 
profiles of a psychotic and a normal group. J. 
counsel. Psychol, 1960, 7, 283-288.—The Kuder 
Preference Record-Vocational profiles of 60 veterans 
hospitalized chiefly for schizophrenic reaction and 
in varying stages of remission were compared with 
those of 60 comparable normal veterans. The neu- 
ropsychiatric group showed a significant preference 
for Literary and Clerical and lack of interest in 
Mechanical activities. The findings are discussed in 
уоп to different personality theories.—M. М. 

eece. 


1JQ87S. Simon, Werner, & Wirt, Robert D. 
(VA Hosp., Minneapolis, Minn.) Prognostic fac- 
tors in schizophrenia. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1961, 
117, 887-890.—"Four social history and 12 prog- 
nostic factors, reported in the literature to have 
Statistical validity, were studied in this investigation. 
In addition, personality, historical and demographic 
data of 80 consecutive first hospital admission pa- 
tients were compared clinically and statistically dur- 
ing and 1 year following hospitalization, Some fac- 
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tors were prognostic of hospital course, while others ' 


were related to longer term adjustment. А clinical 
comparison utilizing detailed social histories of the 
most and least improved patients, produced 13 be- 


havior variables, both favorable and unfavorable, < 


which differentiated good and poor prognosis. In 
addition, the data give empirical support for some 
theories of etiology in schizophrenia."—N. Н, 
Pronko. 

1]Q90K. Kodman, Frank, Jr. (U. Kentucky) 
Auditory incompatibility in catatonic schizo- 
phrenia. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 4, 390-394— 
8 out of 10 catatonics were not conditionable by 
auditory stimuli to 3 consecutive GSRs without 
reinforcement. 
tinction than noncatatonic Ss. The vigilance hy- 
pothesis concerning catatonics is rejected. The re- 
sults support the assumption of a relationship be- 
tween personality dysfunction and conditionability. 
—L. W. Brandt. 

1JQ96L. Lothrop, William W. (U. New Hamp- 
shire) Psychological test covariates of conceptual 
deficit in schizophrenia. J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 
24, 496-499.—Ss were male veterans discharged from 
the hospital with a diagnosis of schizophrenia. Com- 
parisons on psychological tests showed that con- 
ceptual deficit may be associated with intellectual im- 
poverishment and in new learning situations. Ab- 
normal concreteness may not be characteristic of all 
schizophrenics.—4. A. Kramish. 


(Also see Abstracts 1DK31E, 1DK70S, 1HI23A, 
1HI40C, 1HI96], 11E56D, 1IK85L, 
1IK93R) 


Affective Disorders 


1ЈК04В. Bychowski, G. The structure of 
chronic and latent depressions, Ini. J. Psycho- 
Anal., 1960, 41, 504—508. Describes the common 
clinical core which the author believes exists Ш 
chronic and latent depressive illnesses.—G. Elias. 


1JRO9K. Klein, M. A note on depression in the 
schizophrenic. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1960, 41, 509- 
511—The depression found in schizophrenic patients 
differs from that found in manic-depressives, the 
former stemming from the infant’s **paranoid-schiz- 
Oid" position, and the latter from the "depressive 
position.—G. Elias. 


.lJRI2R. Rosenfeld, H. A. А note on the рге 
cipitating factor. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1960, 4 
512-513 —Depressive illnesses occur when individ- 
uals lose an important psychological object and when 
they feel that life is a failure—G. Elias. 

1]R23C. Cameron, D. Ewen, (McGill U.) Thé 
modern psychiatric conception of depression 
Acta neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1960, 6, 123-128.—Dis- 
cusses classification and symptomatology of the de- 
pressions in terms of response to therapeutic agents. 
Depression is described as an organismic response 
involving a circular causality (feedback) which Сап 
be interrupted by electroshock, chemical agents, 0f 
psychotherapy, depending on the form of the de- 
pression. The form of depressive reaction varies ШЙ 
regard to main cerebral activity with localization 2 
different neural structures. At least in retard 
form, it builds up to critical levels before appearing 
as a clinical entity—W. W. Meissner. 


t,o.) | 
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1JR28D. Delgado, Honorio. (Facultad Medi- 
cina, Lima) Psicopatologia de los estados depre- 
sivos. [Psychopathology of depressive states. ] 
Acta neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1960, 6, 128-135.—The 
most general characteristic of depressive states is the 
internal grief with a consequent negative disposition 
to the world, oneself, one's own body, even life. 
Melancholy, although percipitated by difficult cir- 
cumstances, has an autonomy which circumstances 
neither mitigate nor aggravate; this is its distinctive 
property. Reactive depressions are subject to the 
influence of circumstances. Endoreactive dysthymia 
is endogenously autonomous and provoked by circum- 
stances; it is distinguished by slowness of onset and 
evolution, by predominance of poor humor. The so- 
called "existential depressions" lack clinical confirma- 
tion; observations do not exclude endogeno-somatic 
factors. (38 ref.) —W. W. Meissner. 
lJR49L. Leme Lopes, José. (U. Brasil, Río de 
Janeiro) Оз fatores ambientais e neuróticos nos 
transitórnos depressivos. [Environmental and neu- 
гойс factors in depression.] Acta meuropsiquiat. 
Argent., 1960, 6, 149-154.—Environmental and neu- 
тойс factors influence all depressions but may be 
secondary or unperceived in endogenous depression. 
Their influence is variable in organic depressions, 
it is effective in involutional depressions and of great 
importance in reactive or neurotic types.—W. W. 
Meissner. 
1]R54M. Matta Blanco, Ignacio. (U. Chile, San- 
tiago) Aspectos psicosomáticos de la depresión. 
[Psychosomatic aspects of depression.] Acta neuro- 
psiquiat. Argent., 1960, 6, 154-176.—Discussion of 
etiology and somatic involvement in depression, in- 
cluding hormonal effects, Funkenstein test, EEG 
findings, photic driving, and the action of antidepres- 
sants. (49 ref.)—W. W. Meissner. 
1JR56A. Adler, Kurt A. Depression in the light 
of individual psychology. J. indiv. Psychol., 1961, 
17, 56-67.—Most of the few attempts to develop a 
theory of depression contain questionable formula- 
tions. How Adlerian theory accounts for and treats 
depression is cited —A. R. Howard. 
1JR76Z. Zetzel, Elizabeth R. Introduction to 
Symposium on depressive illness. Int. J. Psycho- 
Anal., 1960, 41, 476-480.—Depression represents the 
0 S response to a disaster which is deemed to exist. 
Failure in early childhood to establish positive ego 
lentifications based on good object relationships pre- 
ISposses the individual to depressive illnesses.—G. 
Elias. 
В. Bergouignan, Michel. Processus in- 
lutifs et états dépressifs. [Involutional processes 
1d depressive states] Acta neuropsiquiat. Argent., 
á x» 6, 17 7-184.—This critical study concludes that 
tional 1s no direct etiological relation between involu- 
ewes Processes ‘and depression ; rather. involutional 
род seems to be determined multidimensionally. 
а cannot be isolated symptomatically or ge- 
ОО: a or etiologically, nonetheless the critical age 
Hari em so as to express the problems peculiar to 
Ве of life. (25 ref.) —]. W. Meissner. 
1ш. León, Carlos A. (U. Valle, Cali, Co- 
Psicon ou, p dalidades depresivas en las reacciones 
les in ps Eus у Psicoticas. [Depressive modali- 
псиғор 5, Joneurotic and psychotic reactions.] Acta 
Mat. Argent, 1960, 6, 189-198.—Conclu- 
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sions: (a) Depression and anxiety are equivalent in 
that they represent the adaptive forces of the organ- 
ism in the face of threat. The specific difference lies 
in the interpretation of the event as а danger threat- 
ening either one's existence (depression) or one's 
integration (anxiety). (b) In depression there is a 
notable interaction of the psychodynamic and physio- 
logical levels, both in symptom formation and sub- 
sequent modification. (c) If the conditions causing 
the depression do not give rise to excessive disturb- 
ance, judgment of reality is unimpaired and the clini- 
cal picture is comparable to neurosis; when adaptive 
mechanisms are weak or the situation is excessively 
threatening, the failure to reintegrate leads to psy- 
chotic breakdown. (48 ref.) —W. W. Meissner. 


1JR98N. Nuñez Saavedra, Carlos. (U. Católica, 
Santiago) Diagnóstico diferencial de los estados 
depresivos. [Differential diagnosis of depressive 
states.] Acta neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1960, 6, 198- 
204.—Review of the methods of differential diagnosis 
based on a unified conception of depression, which 
allows a grasp of the relative importance of various 
etiological factors in each case. Differentiation is 
made into constitutional, symptomatic, and psycho- 
genic depressions.—J]V. W. Meissner. 


(Also see Abstracts 1DG72V, 1IB13B, 11B17G, 
1ICOOC, 11C25S, 11C26R, 11C28G, 
1IC90M, 1JB06M) 


Physiological Correlates 


1JS60K. King, G. F. (Michigan State U.) Dif- 
ferential autonomic responsiveness in the process- 
reactive classification of schizophrenia. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1958, 56, 160-164.—“This investigation 
consisted of two studies which were concerned with 
the relationship between the process-reactive classi- 
fication of schizophrenia and autonomic nervous sys- 
tem activity. . . . [Both] ... studies revealed that 
the patients classified as ‘reactive’ exhibited a sig- 
nificantly greater fall in blood pressure after the ad- 
ministration of mecholyl than the process patients. 
.. . It was concluded that the process-reactive classi- 
fication seems to provide a fruitful frame of reference 
for research in schizophrenia.” (31 ref.)—C. T. 
Morgan. 


PsyvcHONEUROSES 


1]TO3B. Brown, J. A. C. (London) Neurosis 
and neuroticism. · Мей. World, 1960, 93, 203-207.— 
Neurotics, incapacitated by difficulty in controlling 
primitive urges, are frustrated by problems they can- 
not face, and regress to inadaptive behavior. Per- 
sonal relationships are difficult, for they have not felt 
the security of unconditional love in childhood. Psy- 
chotics escape reality. Psychopaths upset others. 
Neurotics upset themselves, entirely aware of reality. 
General practitioners should know how to recognize 
common neurotic symptoms—mild anxiety, depres- 
sion, and overwhelming problems. About 5% of. 
their patients are neurotics. The general practitioner 
should be prepared to listen, advise, reassure, and 
counsel regarding environmental changes, and give 
appropriate sedatives of stimulants temporarily. 
Anxiety neuroses require much time and skill to 
handle. They tend to recur. Obsessional and severe 
neuroses should be left to the expert.—F. A. Cooks- 
ley. 
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1JT26J. Joseph, Betty. Some characteristics of 
the psychopathic personality. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 
1960, 41, 526-531.—Drawing upon the analysis of a 
psychopathic adolescent, the author tries to show that 
the psychopath, faced with his anxieties and impulses, 
maintains a balance, avoiding both criminality and 
psyehosis.—G. Elias. 

1JT31B. Brady, John Paul, & Lind, Detlev L. 
(Indiana U.) Experimental analysis of hysterical 
blindness: Operant conditioning techniques. 
Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 4, 331-339.—A 40-year- 
old married man had been treated unsuccessfully by 
psychotherapy and with sodium pentothal for a 2- 
year-old hysterical blindness. His case history is 
given. He recovered sight in 43 sessions during 
which pressure of a button at 18-21-second intervals 
was reinforced by praise and approval and special 
canteen privileges. Visual cues weré introduced in 
various steps. Their introduction first increased 
anxiety and decreased performance and provoked 
Spontaneous remarks by the patient indicating the 
defensive character of his blindness. A 13-months 
follow-up showed the effectiveness of the condition- 
ing treatment.—L. W. Brandt. 

1JT65M. Milani, B. Contributo clinico-statis- 
tico al problema delle nevrosi. [Clinical and statis- 
tical contribution to the problem of neuroses.] 
Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1961, 22, 65-80.— 
Statistical information is given concerning the char- 
acteristics of neurotic patients seen in the last 10 
years in a neuropsychiatric hospital.—L. L’Abate. 


1]T75Y. Yates, A. J. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
England) The application of learning theory to 
the treatment of tics. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1958, 56, 175-182.—"It was predicted that if . |. tics 
were evoked voluntarily under conditions of massed 
practice, a negative habit of ‘not doing the tic’ should 
be built up, resulting ultimately in the extinction of 
the tics and that this extinction should generalize 
beyond the test situation. The results of а number 
of experiments support the validity of the theory. 
There was a significant decline in the ability to re- 
spond voluntarily under various conditions of massed 
practice and rest.” (26 ref.) —C. Т. Morgan. 


171925. Scheflen, A. E. Regressive one-to-one 
relationships. Psychiat. Quart., 1960, 34, 692-709,— 
“A common clinical picture of regressive attachment 
in twosomes is described. Relationships involving 
such attachments are characterized by regressive 
needs, inhibition of other object relationships, and 
ambivalence—all of which produce frustration within 
the relationship itself. Such lack of gratifications 
tends to produce an intense need for separation which 
is intermingled with separation anxiety. Various 
types of one-to-one relationships are described and 
four case histories are presented. The differentia- 
tion between neurotic and non-neurotic one-to-ones 
is discussed."—D. Prager. 


- 1JT99H. Hollander, R. Compulsive cursing. 
Psychiat. Quart, 1960, 34, 599-622.— Coprolalia 
(compulsive cursing), as an involuntary energy dis- 
charge, is similar to other impulsive overflows as 
seen in tics and epilepsy. Cursing displaces, aggres- 
Sion into spheres of expressive language. Obsessive 
rumination precedes coprolalia. The more violent 
and uncontrolled the coprolalia, the closer it is to 
conflictual areas. The uses of cursing in sexual 
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hostility, in control of the demons of sexuality, and as 
attenuated forms of sexual adaptation are indicated, 
Coprolalia is a pathognomonic sign of Gilles de la 


Tourette’s syndrome. 


A case of mild compulsive 


swearing is given as an example of the “madonna- 


prostitute” split, 
—D. Prager. 


followed by successful integration. 


(Also see Abstracts 1FG67A, 1HI17R, 1IE89W, 


1IE92K, 1JR89L) 
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1JUOIA. Aggernaes, Martin. 


(Radmand Steins 


Alle 1, Copenhagen) A study of kleptomania ^ 


with illustrative cases. 


Acta psychiat. neurol 


Scand., Kbh., 1961, 36, 1-46.—Detailed case histories _ 
of 3 male and 6 female kleptomaniacs are used to con- 
firm Stekel's psychodynamic theories. It is suspected 
that thefts in “kleptomania vera” occur during a state 
of disturbed consciousness, probably in the form of 
reduced intensity of consciousness, “of which the pa- 
tients themselves are inaware and which is the task 


of the investigator to find out."—R. Kaelbling. 


17032р. Dolin, А. O., Krylov, V. N., Luk'ian- | 


enko, V. L, & Flerov, B. A. (Moscow State U.) 


Novye éksperimental'nye dannye po ulsovnore- 
flektornomu vosproizvedeniiu i podavleniiu im- 


munnykh i allergicheskikh reaktsii. 


[New experi 2 


mental data on conditioned-reflex reproduction and 


Suppression of immunological and allergic reactions.] 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 832-841.—Ex- 


periments involving different kinds of procedures for Ё 


producing allergic and immunological reactions were 


conducted on animals. The data obtained prove that 


under certain experimental conditions it is possible 


to weaken sharply, inhibit, suppress altogether, or 


by 


170347. Jores, Arthur, 
(Eds) (Hamburg, 
chosomatic medicin: 


change the direction of reactions to antigenic stimuli 
utilizing conditioning mechanisms.—/. D. London. E 
& Freyberger, Hellmuth. 
Germany) Advances in psy- - 

: Symposium of the fourth 
European Conference on Psychosomatic Research. 


New York: Robert Brunner, 1961. 334 p. $8.50— 8 


In addition to a series of programmatic addresses Ой 
and training, the following 
Short papers contain case reports and original data: 
A. E. Myer and D. von Zerssen, *About Methods 
for an Initial Psychosomatic Investigation of Clini 
R. Pierloot, L. Gelissen, and M. R 
d “Psychosocial Factors in Industrial Absentee- 
ism by Illness”; S. B. Hall, “Psychosomatic Methods 
in the Recognition of Organic De 


research, constitution, 


Syndromes” ; 
ders, 


of Investigation 
ease"; L. Rees, “Constitution and Neurosis”; H. 
and E. Ringel, “A Modern Psychosomatic 


the Theory of Organ Inferiority by Alfred 
J. A. Coppen, 


Characteristics”; F, 
dromes under LSD-25"; 
ence of LSD on the Handwriting Pressure 


Tests under LSD-25"; 
ance on Some Projecti 


View 0 
Adler; 
"Body-Build of Male Homosexuals’; 
R. H. J. Watson, "Constitutional Differences between 
Two Strains of Rats with Different Behaviour 
Van Ree, “Prediction of Sy? 
J. P. Thuring, “The Influ- 
Curve + 
J. T. Barendregt, “Performance on Some Objective 
; J. E. Van Lennep, “Perform 
ve Tests under LSD-25"; 
Antonelli and E. Rottini, “A Case of Probable PSY- 
chogenic Hypertrichosis”; E, Dekker, J. T. 
dregt, and K. De Vries, "Allergy апа Neurosi 
; E. Dekker, E. Van Vollenhaven, and 


During, "Further Experiments on the Origin of 
Asthmatic Wheezing"; B. Ackner, “Emotional As- 
pects of Hysterectomy: A Follow-up Study of Fifty 
Patients under the Age of 40”; P. Sainsbury, “Neu- 
rosis and Psychosomatic Disorders in Out-Patients” ; 
M. R. Van Alphen de Veer, G. A. Van Andel, W. 
Holst, C. Van Norren, and P. J. Willems, *Psycho- 
somatic Investigations on Patients with Heart Com- 
plaints, Respectively on a Physical and Nonphysical 
Basis"; and A. Stenbäck, “Hypochondria in Duo- 
denal Ulcer."—R. Kaelbling. 


1JU37C. Cady, Lee D., Gertler, Menard M., 
Gottsch, Lida G, & Woodbury, Max A. (New 
York U.) The factor structure of variables con- 
cerned with coronary artery disease. Behav. Sci., 
1961, 6, 37-41.—In this article, correlation techniques 
are used to construct a quantitative liypothesis in- 
dicating the relative importance of blood lipids, blood 
pressure, family history of atherosclerotic disease, 
body build, and psychological traits in the production 
of coronary heart disease. Responses to the psy- 
chological questionnaire characterize patients with 
conorary disease as accepting of multiple responsi- 
bilities free from neurotic anxiety, self-critical, and 
possessing an exuberant driving temperament.— 
Journal abstract. 


1JU38B. Bonaparte, Marie. Vitalism and psy- 
chosomatics. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1960, 41, 438- 
443.—The author criticizes the assumptions made by 
outstanding writers on psychosomatic medicine. He 
concludes that psychosomatic medicine will progress 
most rapidly if it relies on modern discoveries in 
physiology and endocrinology.—G. Elias. 


. 1JU44G. Garma, A. The unconscious images 
in the genesis of peptic ulcer. Int. J. Psycho- 
Anal., 1960, 41, 444-449.—Attributes the psycho- 
genesis of peptic ulcers to activation within the pa- 
tient of a cruel maternal superego—which represents 
а punitive mother sucking and biting the patient and 
forcing him to eat poor food.—G. Elias. 


1JUSOA, Aaronson, B. S. (New Jersey State 
Hosp.) Hypochondriasis and somatic seizure 
auras. J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 450-451.—“Epilep- 
tics with somatic seizure auras obtain significantly 
higher ranks on the MMPI Hs scale than do those 
with no auras. A trend is also noted for those with 
Somatic seizure auras to have higher ranks than those 
T ш Ошан auras. ug nonsomatic and noaura 
ups do not seem todi igni D—F. N. 
тор to differ significantly."—F. N. 
1JU49R. Renbourn, E. T. 
ngland) Body temperature and pulse rate in 
oys and young men prior to sporting contests: 
R Study of emotional hyperthermia. J. psychosom. 
С? 1960, 4, 149-175. Baseline studies revealed а 
E usi Spectrum of normal temperatures than usually 
Bs i ered "normal," Preboxing temperatures were 
gher than those during training and higher than 
Edi a matched audience sample. Mean pulse 
tional t not differ, The results are ascribed to emo- 
i е непца and evidence is presented which 
vi ES Es et is not primarily due to tat A 15 
rature in rthermia included. 
теѓ.) р, G, Shipman. A Д 3 $ 
Кыз. Sperling, Melitta. Unconscious phan- 
© and object relationships in ulcerative 
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colitis. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1960, 41, 450-455.— 
Discusses the psychoanalysis of an ulcerative colitis 
patient and concludes that the somatic symptoms of' 
idiopathic ulcerative colitis are pregenital conversions 
based on specific unconscious phantasies and con- 
flicts in persons predisposed to such a reaction by a 
specific mother-child relationship in early life.—G. 


170560. Orgel 5. Z. Oral regression during 
psychoanalysis of peptic ulcer patients. 
Psycho-Anal., 1960, 41, 456-461—A study of oral 
regression in 12 peptic ulcer patients revealed that 
"the ulcer, which was part of their neuroses, would 
appear when actual external conflicts met with and 
intensified their infantile conflicts. 
and oral demanding attitudes dominated their per- 
sonalities and kept them immature."—G. Elias. 


1]0615. Sainsbury, P. er, _ 
Psychosomatic disorders and neurosis in out-pa- 
tients attending a general hospital J. psychosom. 
Res., 1960, 4, 261-273.—1352 outpatients completed 
the Maudsley Personality Inventory while waiting to 
Their diagnoses were divided into 
459 psychosomatic, 231 possibly psychosomatic, 546 
control, and 116 neurotic. 
was significantly more neurotic and introverted than 
the contro| group. Patients with chronic, serious, 
and disabling diseases did not differ from the controls 
on neuroticism. Some psychosomatic diseases were 
associated with a hysterical personality and some with 
a dysthymic personality. (23 ref.) —W. G. Shipman. 


1JU62H. Hojer-Pedersen, W. Neurotic states 
in duodenal ulcer patients. 
1960, 41, 462-464.—G. Elias. 


1JU65M. Mittelmann, B. Psychosomatic .dis- 
orders, psychosis, and therapeutic accessibility. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1960, 41, 465-466.—For most 
psychosomatic illnesses a specific psychoanalytical 
picture fits a large percent, but not all, of the pa- 
There is a constitutional predisposition for 
the illness in most, but not all patients.—G. Elias. 


1JU74B. Boyd, Mary M. M. ў { 
land) The depth of sleep in enuretic school-chil- 
dren and in non-enuretic controls. J. psychosom. 
Res., 1960, 4, 274—281.—To test the claim that bed- 
wetters have unusually deep sleep, E recorded the 
time needed to awaken 100 nocturnal enuretic chil- 
dren (with normal urine, IVP, and neurological sys- 
tems) and 100 nonenuretic matched controls. 
2 groups neither differed in time of awakening nor 
in IQ or EEG abnormality. (41 ref.) —ÀW. G. Ship- 
man, 

1JU76C. Curtis, G. C., Cleghorn, R. A, & 
(Alan Memorial Inst., Montreal, | 
Canada) The relationship between affect and the 
excretion of adrenaline, noradrenaline, and 17- 
J. psychosom. Res., 1960, 
4, 176-184.—The urinary excretions of 2 groups of 
19 and 20 healthy Ss and 37 psychiatric patients were 
analyzed for adrenaline, noradrenaline, and 17-hy- 
The 1st 2 hormones were 
“The data suggest that in affec- 
tive states of depression noradrenaline is excreted 
preferentially in comparison with adrenaline and cor- 
ticoids, while corticoids are excreted preferentially in 
states of anxiety." (20 ref.) —W. G. Shipman. 


Oral receptive 


(Chichester, England) 
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The psychosomatic group 
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1JU78R. Reca, Thelma, & Speier, Anny. La ference are .working papers, commentaries, and sum- larly in the sciences—might be improved in our pri- 1KB09S. Shenshev, L. V. Obschie momenty 
representación del síntoma en los trastornos psi- maries dealing with problems of taxonomy and their mary and secondary schools. The rise of the Ameri-  myshleniia protsessakh usvoeniia matematiki i 
cosomáticos. [Symptom representation in psycho- application to nosology and nomenclature, defining а can graduate school with its strong emphasis оп ad- inostrannogo iazyka. [Common aspects of mental 
somatic disturbances.] Acta neuropsiquiat. Argent., units of study and variables, and comparability of — vanced study and research has separated scholars and processes in the mastery of mathematics and a for- 
1960, 6, 478-491.—A. group of children are studied field investigations. Special conference summaries — scientists from the task of presenting their own sub- eign language.] Vop. Psikhol., 1960, No. 4, 9-22.— 
in regard to symptom reference. In some the symp- were presented on social psychiatry (A. H. Leigh. jects in primary and secondary schools. Similarly, In this rational analysis translation is considered as а 
tom is secondary in importance and hence mot re- ton), epidemiology (B. MacMahon), psychiatry (P. the psychology of learning became involved with the process common to the learning of both Ss. This 
ferred to. In others the symptom has special mean- H. Hoch), public health administration (P. V. Lem- details of learning in simplified short term situations communality includes "(1) the difficulty of overcom- 
ing and is referred to by conscious verbal expression, kau), sociology (J. H. Clausen), philosophy of sci- ^ and lost its contact with the long term educational ing the psychological unity of content (meaning) and 
direct expression, and symbolic acts. Symbolic acts ence (E. 1. Burdock), biostatistics (M. Kramer), effects of learning. The book develops 4 themes: symbol; and (2) the difficulty of mastering the psy- 
dramatize unconscious feelings and are accompanied population genetics (J. Böök), and biometrics (]. the role of structure in learning and how it may be chological aspects of thinking in a given language.” 
by guilt feelings in reference to regressive longing, Zubin). Appended are source materials on the epi- made central in teaching, readiness for learning; the When transforming an expression before translating 
hostility, and oral fears and aggressions—_W. W. demiology of mental illness. (10-page bibliogr.)— nature of intuition in thinking, and how to stimulate it the transformation includes a semantic change as 
Meissner. H. P. David. И the desire to learn.—E. М. Bower. well as a change of form. The translation process 
170825. Stenback, Asser. (Helsinki, Finland) | (Also see Abstract 1AC41R) is different depending on the direction of translation, 
Gastric neurosis, pre-ulcer conflict, and person- EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY Г Е i nt AE sai ne Bus is the starting 
ality in duodenal ulcer. J. psychosom. Res., 1960, ; E CHOOL LEARNING POM Vi Rar tag Ted e $ 
4, 282-296.—50 patients with duodenal ulcer, X-ray ЕЕ E eine II. i ЫЫ ; 1KBOIB. Botsmanov, M. E. (Academy Pedo- 1КВ18І.. Lynn, Richard. (U. Exeter, Great Bri- 
verified, were psychiatrically studied. The character э; 334 $3.75 UNTER ct "concerned with Mi gogical Sciences, Moscow, USSR)  Psikhologi- tain) Individual differences in introversion-extra- 
of the ure-ulcer conflict was “existential, i.e., it was pucr Еа T rn quality" in e ducatin ii cheskie voprosý primeneniya graficheskhikh skhem version, reactive inhibition, and reading attain- 


nykh klassov. [Psychologi- ment. J. educ. Psychol., 1960, 51, 318-321.—82 chil- 
cal problems of the application of graphic diagrams dren ranging in age from 8-11 were given tests of 
| by pupils in elementary classes in the process of reading ability, reactive inhibition, and intelligence. 
solving arithmetic problems.] Уор. Psikhol., 1960, Although correlations were low, the 2 measures of 
No. 5, 101-114.—Experiments were directed towards ^ reactive inhibition were significantly associated with 
ascertaining how well elementary school pupils un- reading attainment. A. tendency to generate reac- 
derstood graphic diagrams and how they could be tive inhibitions quickly appears detrimental to school 
best trained to make and use diagrams. The analysis learning.—]/. E. Hall. 
included 3 types of diagrams 1 of which, an “objec- 1KB22S. Stanlee, Lloyd S, & Popham W. 
tive-analytic” diagram was particularly useful in James. (U. Florida) Quizzes’ contribution to 
teaching children the use of diagrams in abstracting learning. J. educ. Psychol., 1960, 51, 322-325.—An 
and synthesizing.—H. Pick. introductory class in educational psychology was 
1KBOLE. Eisner, Sigmund, & Rohde, Kermit. divided into 4 sections of 26 students each. The 
(Oregon State Coll.) Note taking during or after classes were taught by the same instructor. Omne 
the lecture. J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 50, 301-304.— class was given no quizzes. The others were given 
60 freshman English literature students were divided weekly quizzes either graded by the instructor and 
into 2 equal-ability groups. Group I took notes dur- returned to the students or graded by the students 
ing 1 lecture and Group II made notes after the lec- themselves, or read to the class and answered by the 
ture. This procedure was reversed for a 2nd lecture. instructor. The quizzes tended to increase achieve- 
Notes were collected after 15 min. to control amount ment but the increase was lost by the end of the 
of study. There were no significant differences be- course—W. E. Hall. 
ad Hie groups on ba. early or late multiple- IKB42D. Dobrynin, N. F. (Potemkin | State 
SEU y M tests.— ‚ Cynamon. У Pedagogical Inst., Moscow, USSR) O znachimosti 
IKBO3R. Rybnikov, N. A. (Ed. Rol’ vosproiz- poluchaemykh uchashchimisia znanii. [Оп the 
vedeniia v zapominanii, [Role of reproduction in significance to pupils of knowledge acquired by 
memorization.] Isv. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, them.] Уор. Psikhol., 1960, No. 1, 42-50.—In order 
1958, No. 98. 103 p.— The articles report on peda- to show how successful learning of new knowledge 
gogical research, undertaken by members of the In- and new systems of associations depends on pupils' 
Stitute of Psychology, on methods of memorizing realization of their essential significance for man, a 
school material. Especial attention is assigned to the — number of learning experiments were performed in 


experienced as a threat to the patient's existence." Eee е uchoschimisya nachal’ 
The areas of concern were: sex and marriage (5), ЗОГС 

illness and death (19), economic survival (17), and 
self-assertion at work (8). Specific personality traits 
(the passive, the go-getter, and the conscientious per- 


son) were seen almost to coerce 5 into life situa- н 
tions which evoke an ulcer. Оп the other hand achievement. A contrast was drawn between teacher 
$ , 


severe external life situations outside S’s control can response to convergent and divergent thin T 
produce similar disturbances in a “normal.” (16 talent finders were acknowledged, but their impad 
ref.) —W. G. Shipman. gould not ссе кее іп dfe 
ompared. rojeci articipants con: 
(Also see Abstracts 1IE128, 11Е27Е, 1JR54M) suggestions for EY Ein guiding, and 
reinforcing an attitude toward quality accomplish- 
EPIDEMIOLOGY ment.—N. M. Chansky. 

1]У28]. ]асо, Е. Gartly. (Cleveland Psychiatric 1KA62K. Klausmeier, Herbert J. (U. Wiscon- 
Inst.) Social epidemiology of mental disorders. sin) Learning and human abilities: Educational 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1960. 228 p. psychology. New York: Harper, 1961. x, 562 p. 
— Data on mental disorders are presented from the $7.50—Part I describes "the main components in an 
aspects of age, sex, subcultural differentials, migra- educational setting and their relationship to efficiency 
tion, marital status, occupation, education, rural- of learning.” In Part II "outcomes of learning are 
urban differentials, and the spatial distribution of organized and discussed under three headings: Cog- 
psychotics. ‘Data were compiled directly from the nitive, Psychomotor, and Affective. In each chapter 
files of psychiatrists in private practice during the {һе nature of the outcomes and underlying processes 
study interval [1951-52] from the record rooms of are treated first; then the developmental trends in ac 
all private hospitals with psychiatric facilities, teach- quiring the outcomes are given; and finally the prin- 
ing hospitals, and the public supported institutions ciples for improving efficiency of learning are iden 
such as city and county, Veterans Administration, tified and explained." Part III covers ‘motivation, 
and state hospitals situated within Texas and the retention, transfer, individual differences, and nel! 
surrounding states."—E. Y. Beeman. settings for learning such as teaching machines 20 
1JV69M. Macedo de Queiroz, Aidy. (U. São televized instruction. Part IV is given to evaluation 


Excellence was related to the style of 
achievement, to the patterns of rewards given by 
schools and by foundations, and to the social devices 
in the community. The home and the several levels 
of schools were considered antecedents to mature 


Paulo) Os desajustamentos das criancas asma- and measurement. References and su i y: ч i iti i 

1 1 T ; 5 2 а gestions tole of acti "— - 1 1 ; 
e poi M DEAS of Pi ane children.] further reading follow all ове Y. Вестаћ don. кнн andere De LE uec esa eg Таре cat 
. . norm. patol., Sao Paulo, 1960, 6, 369— 1KA69S. Silverman, Hirsch L. (Yeshiva U) 1KB06D. Davis, Robert A. (George Peabody facts is especially stressed.—. D. London. Г 


620.—A study of the emotional, social, and mental Psycholo i 
characteristics of asthmatic children, using etiologi- Yak: Phi conical Lin, em coun 


Coll. Teachers) How do college students learn? 1KB51M. Milerian, E. A. (Inst. Psychology, 


e 
$3.75. Educ. Rec., 1961, 42, 106-111.—Discussion of teach- Kiev, USSR) Psikhologicheskie osobennosti per- 


cal hod: her i i i : “pie reese. - i 

CORAM а a RA ia prius includes chapters on: discipline, its ру, ing methods in relation to kinds of material learned епоѕа proizvodstvennykh umenif u starshikh shol'- 

investigated, with ages between 2 LT TE chological and educational aspects ; psychological 29 and retention. Lecture techniques are superior for nikov. [Psychological features of transfer of work- 
Я s psychiatric factors in delinquency; religion and pY imparting information; but on other counts, methods skills An high school pupils.] op. Psikhol., 1960, 


through 10 years 6 months and 37 children per group. chology; exi iali chok 
Findings suggested further studies and stressed ee ogy; piter alla ntepa a a chil 
portance of personality factors, significance of quality the psychology and psychiatry of Sullivan; and tie 
of home environment, and family attitude towards relationships of philoso: iy d 5 cholo, Ё. M. 
on ‚ (4 fig., 84 tables, 123-item bibliogr.)—G. Bower. үт. o p^ 
oloyanis. Ё ? AE IKA97B. Bruner, Jerome S. The proces d 
1JV95Z. Zubin, Joseph. (Ed.) Field studies in education. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni 
‚ the mental disorders. New York: Grune & Strat- Press, 1960. xvi, 97 p ' $275.— The author's “sens? 
ton, 1961. x, 495 p. $6.75—Included in the Feb- of the meeting” of a conference“ of 35 501800 Д 
ruary 1959 Proceedings of the New York City Con- scholars, and educators on how education— partici 


vi actively involve the student are more effective. No, 1, 51-59.—In а study involving 27 10th-grade 
И. Meissner. Ss the psychological aspects of transfer of work 
1КВОбК. Kudriashev, N. I. (Ed) Voprosy skills, acquired by working with metal-cutting ma- 
metodiki literatury. [Problems in methods of teach- chine tools, are explored.. Transfer is shown to be 
198 literature.] Izv. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, more effective if the training situation provides for 
s 9, No. 109. 206 p.—Methods of teaching litera- “creative learning" of the general principles of the 
whi as a school subject are discussed in articles machine tools and for development of the ability to 
which present experimental and observational data ^ use this knowledge for solving construction, produc- 
on the problems involved.—I. D. London. tion, and operational problems—I. D. London. 
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1KB53K. Krebs, Stephen O. (Lansing, Michi- 
gan) Teaching critical thinking. Education, 1960, 
81, 153-157.—1n an experiment carried out over a 
4-year period (1955-59), a unit of instruction in 
critical thinking was developed in Lansing, Michi- 
gan, and taught in conjunction with certain social 
studies courses to students in 8th and 9th grades 
who were classified as gifted on the basis of intelli- 
gence and advanced reading ability —S. M. Amatora. 


1KB67S. Sakulina, N. P. (Ed.) Razvitie khu- 
dozhestvennykh sposobnostei. [The development 
of artistic abilities.] —Jzv. Akad. Pedag. Nauk 

RSFSR, 1959, No. 100. 367 p.—Members of the 
Institute of Artistic Training present articles on the 
training and formation of artistic aptitudes in school 
children and pedagogical students—I. D. London. 

1KB69D. Daniels, J. С. (U. Nottingham) The 
effects of streaming in the primary school. Brit. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1961, 31, 69-78.—From a question- 
naire completed by 173 English primary school teach- 
ers, “streaming” (homogeneous grouping) is very 
favorably regarded. The teachers felt that ability 
and/or scholastic attainment should be used for 
grouping. They believed that dull children made 
better progress with streaming and that bright chil- 
dren also benefitted —W. Coleman. 

1KB71I. IUskovich, V. Е. (Ed)  Voprosy 
metodiki obucheniia fizike v  sredneí shkole. 
[Problems of methods of teaching physics in the 
secondary school] Jsv. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFRS, 
1959, No. 106. 171 p.—Transactions of the Institute 
of Teaching Methods are presented. These are de- 
voted to problems of teaching high school physics 
and their experimental investigation.—/. D. London. 

1KB71P. Pchelko, A. S. (Ed.) Voprosy meto- 
diki obucheniia detei v I klasse. [Problems of 
teaching methods in the first grade] zv. Akad. 
Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1959, No. 107. 171 p— 
Transactions of the Institute of Teaching Methods 
are presented. These detail the results of investiga- 
tions on teaching 1st grade Ss in 2 Moscow schools 
during the years 1956-57.—I. D. London. 

.  1KB77M. Marr, John N., Plath, Dean W. 
Wakeley, John H., & Wilkens, Donald M. The 
contribution of the lecture to college teaching. 
J. educ. Psychol, 1960, 51, 277-284.—Each of 4 
instructors taught 2 classes. 1 class read the text 
and attended 1 question-and-answer-period a week. 
The other class attended 4 lectures a week in addi- 
tion to reading the text. The students who attended 
шеш did better on the examination—W. E. 

all. 

1KB79L. Leonteva, E. V. (Ed.) Ору obu- 
cheniia deteí shestiletnego voxrasta. [Experimen- 
tal teaching of 6-year-old children.] Izv. Akad. 
Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1960, No. 108. 179 p.—The 
results of experimental teaching activity, in which 
6-year-old children in Moscow kindergartens served 


` as Ss, are presented. Methods of teaching basic read- 


ing, writing, and counting preliminary to entrance to 
the 1st grade are described.—/. D. London. 
1KB80B. Bartlett, Claude J. (George Peabody 
Coll Teachers) Dimensions of leadership be- 
havior in classroom discussion groups. J. educ. 
Psychol, 1959, 50, 280-284.—The Wherry-Winer 
method was used to factor analyze 300 phrases de- 
scribing leadership behavior in classroom discussion 


groups. The analysis yielded a large general factor 
attributed to a halo effect, and 4 group factors re- 
lated to the ways in which a group member can con- 
tribute to group discussion: Ideas and information, 
friendly atmosphere, labor and effort, and policy and 
decisions.—M. Cynamon. 

]KB84E. Entwisle, Doris R. (Johns Hopkins 
U.) Attensity: Factors of specific set in school 
learning. Harvard educ. Rev., 1961, 31, 84-101.— 
The hypothesis tested is that directing students' atten- 
tion toward a given body of subject matter may in 
itself foster learning, and may do so irrespective of 
the specific procedures by which attention is directed. 
Ss were 4th grade students divided into 3 main 
groups: a control group, а pseudotraining (placebo) 
group, and a real-training group. The hypothesis 
was essentially confirmed and the complex interac- 
tional effects and limiting conditions discussed.—C. 
M. Franks. 

1KB85M. McKeachie, W. J., Lin, Guang Yi. 
Individualized teaching in elementary psychology. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1960, 51, 285-291.—Students in a 
beginning psychology class (N = 106) were either 
given tutorial instruction by regular staff members 
or attended conventional lecture-discussion sessions. 
There were insignificant differences in favor of the 
conventional method. The tutorial students were 
more favorable in their ratings of the motivation 
provided.—W. E. Hall. 

1KB94M. McKeachie, Wilbert. (U. Michigan) 
Teaching tips: A guide-book for the beginning 
college teacher. (4th ed.) Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
George Wahr, 1960. 194 p—The most extensive of 
the revisions of this book. “The added material gives 
much more of the theory and research relevant {0 
each of the teaching methods discussed. Because the 
book is still oriented toward the beginning teacher 
... chapters usually begin with ‘tips,’ but these аге 
now usually followed by a more serious discussion 0 
the topic."—C. T. Morgan. 


(Also see Abstract 1FD83T) 


INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 


1KCO7S. Sakoda, James М, & Greenwood, 
Michael. (U. Connecticut) Construction and usé 
of an auto-instructional punchboard with I 
cards. Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 207-216.—An auto- 
mated instruction device is developed with the 
use of punch cards and punch equipment which al 


lows for rapid checking and scoring at low СОЁ | 
With the advent of programs for this device auto” — 


mated teaching is made easily available—W- 
Essman. 

1KCIIL. Lysaught, Jerome J. Programed learn- 
ing and the classroom teacher. N. Y. State Educ» 
1961, 48(5), 9-11, 39.—"Programed learning is 06 
signed to offer the teacher and the student а com. 
plete learning system . . . [utilizing] the classic 
Stimulus-Response learning pattern." It is based Ш 
educational theory and uses the "teaching machine 
only as a vehicle of presentation, Nontechnical 
cussion.—L. D. Summers, Jr. 


IKC29E. Eckstrand, Gordon А, Rockway 


Marty R., Kopstein, Felix F., & Morgan, Ross Lo 


Teaching machines in the modern military organo ^ 


zation. USAF WADD tech. Note, 1960, No. 


] dis- | 
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77) р.—Тһе concept of "teaching machines" is ex- 
plained, and its relation to military training problems 


is made clear. The article discussed: the machines 


_ апа techniques of Pressey, Skinner, Crowder, and 


Pask; some of the theoretical issues; and the current 


T research program of the Behavioral Sciences Labora- 


tory.—G. E. Rowland. 

1KC400. Ohles, John F. (State U. Coll. Educa- 
tions, Cortland, N. Y.) An approach to machine 
teaching. Sch. Soc. 1960, 88, 440-441.—Despite 
controversy surrounding issues of television and 
teaching machines in the classroom, these mechanical 
apparatuses are a reality and may prove to be an 
asset to education, The number of students con- 
tinues to increase but the number of “master teach- 
ers” does not. With the aid of these machines, it 
might become possible to retain the better teachers 
and eliminate the poor teachers from the system al- 
together.—H. E. Wright. 

1KC47K. Keislar, Evan R. (U. California Los 
Angeles) The development of understanding in 
arithmetic by a teaching machine. J. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 50, 247-253.—14 elementary school pupils 
responded individually to a set of 110 multiple-choice 
items in a teaching machine. Ss performed signifi- 
cantly better on a test of understanding of areas of 
rectangles than did their matched controls who re- 
ceived no planned instruction on this topic. The 
principles of programing are discussed and illus- 
trated—M. Cynamon. 


1KC63R. Rothkopf, Ernst Z. (Bell Telephone 
Lab.) Automated teaching devices and a com- 
parison of two variations of the method of ad- 
Justed learning. Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 163-169.— 
A comparison was made between 2 techniques for 
implementing the method of adjusted learning.” 
In one technique each item eliminated from practice 
after one correct answer. When all responses had 
dropped out, a 2nd "drop-out" practice was given. 
In the 2nd technique each item was kept until 2 cor- 
Tect responses were given. The lists consisted of 
photographs of mechanical parts paired with letters 
a the alphabet. There was no substantial differences 
CES the 2 techniques. The implications of these 
ndings are discussed with reference to design of 
automated teaching devices—W. B. Essman. 


IKC67G. Gorow, Frank Е. (Long Beach State 
EID Teaching machine theory applied to learn- 
ты Statistics. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1961, 12, 67-71.— 
ipsrembled book" materials were prepared on ele- 
Y statistical computational procedures and con- 
M The control group surpassed the experimental 
Бам pre atonal work and the differences on the 
is Bits eral were CR M There Tan marked 

ences within i р 

ТОБ, Newland. the experimental group. 
a 9L. Lysaught, J. P. (Ed.) Programmed 
Sese £: Evolving principles and industrial ap- 
ons. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Foundation for Re- 


| Search on Human Behavior, 1961. 179 p. $3.00.— 


A S 
A ы brief statement of the principles of program- 


in devel experiences of Eastman Kodak and IBM 
cue PEL instruction are described. 

learni pendix gives samples of 8 different 
thins ees ranging over courses in loga- 
tions, na an motivation, economics, industrial rela- 
Я computer programing. Lists of known 


programs and programers and of present and possi- 
ble manufacturers of teaching-machine devices are 
given. (57 ret.) —C. T. Morgan. 


1KC96B. Bullock, Donald H. (Bryn Mawr 
Coll) Comments on Oakes' use of teaching ma- 
chines as a study aid in an introductory psychol- 
ogy course. Psychol Rep., 1961, 8, 96.— The author 
examines a previous study using teaching machines 
in which no significant differences were obtained 
when compared with a control group. This may be 
attributed to not noting the per cent errors made, 
using multiple-choice criterion exams, or not con- 
sidering the degree of relevance of the material cov- 
ered by the program.—W. B. Essman. 


ATTITUDES & ADJUSTMENT 


1KDO8L. Lobrot, Michel. Étude expérimentale 
de l'adaptation scolaire. [Experimental study of 
school adjustment.] Psychol. Franc., 1960, 5, 308- 
323.—A questionnaire was administered to 30 chil- 
dren in the preparatory course to determine factors 
contributing to a scholarly attitude and academic 
success.—C. J. Adkins. 


1KDO9K. Kleinmuntz, Benjamin. (Carnegie 
Inst. Technology) Identification of maladjusted 
college students. J. counsel. Psychol., 1960, 7, 209— 
211.—Item analysis of MMPI records of 2 criterion 
samples yielded 43 discriminating items. “. . . the 
maladjusted college student appeared as an ineffec- 
tual, pessimistic, procrastinating, anxious and wor- 
tied person,"—M. M. Reece. 


1KD13W. Wilson, W. Cody. (Harvard U.) 
Value differences between public and private 
school graduates. J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 50, 213- 
218.—"Responses to a set of value items by 88 pub- 
lic school graduates and 77 private school graduates 
who were seniors in a large liberal arts college were 
compared. The public school boys were found to be 
more Doing, Man-over-nature, Individualistic, Equa- 
litarian, and Achievement oriented; more public 
school boys valued the opportunity to exercise a par- 
ticular competence, to make a contribution to society, 
and to add to the accumulating body of knowledge 
and culture; and they valued less the opportunity to 
make decisions and give orders, to asume responsi- 
bility, and to be in close contact with others." — 
Cynamon, 


1KD17M. Matteson, Ross W. (Michigan State 
U.) Educational experiences, academic interests, 
and curriculum choices. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 
39, 717-720.—Using an activity check list, 2 groups 
of freshman, 7 years apart, were compared on ex- 
periences and interests. Significant shifts in experi- 
ence and interests were noted. The ACT differen- 
tiated among different curricular groups.—$. Kav- 
ruck. 

1KD21F. Freedman, Mervin B. (Vassar, Coll.) 
Influence of college experience on personality de- 
velopment. Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 21-22.—The re- 
sults of tests and interviews over an 8 year period 
were obtained from a population at a women's liberal 
arts college. А systematic personality change is sug- 
gested from these data as an accompaniment of liberal 
education in women.—J/. B. Essman. 


1KD32M. Murray, Edward L. (Duquesne U.) 
Personality development in the classroom. Cath. 
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Educator, 1960, 30, 432-435.—A theoretical interpre- 
tation of maturity and integration, including some 
practical applications. Integration is not the same 
as emotional maturity.—3$. M. Amatora. 


1KD33M. Meyer, G. R, & Penfold, D. M. Ed- 
wards. (Inst. Education, U. London) Factors as- 
sociated with interest in science. Brit. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1961, 31, 33-37.— Factors associated with 
the development of interest in science include par- 
ticipation in a physical science course in the early 
grades, development of self-sufficiency in looking up 
material, association with interested classmates, and 
a democratic home—W. Coleman. 


1KD34B. Bonney, Merl E. (North Texas State 
Coll) Mental health in education. Boston, Mass.: 
Allyn & Bacon, 1960. xiii, 434 p.—The major em- 
phasis is on how teachers can promote mental health 
objectives in and through groups. Part 1 considers 
the author's concept of positive mental health, the 
major theoretical viewpoints contributing to the au- 
thor’s frame of reference, and the nature and sources 
of mental health problems of concern to educators. 
_ Part 2 aims to orient the reader to “the kind of total 
individual who is regarded . . . as possessing a high 
degree of positive mental health.” Part 3 describes 
and evaluates measuring instruments and procedures 
available to the teacher.. Part 4 deals with the 
teacher as a director of activities for developing so- 
cial competence in children. Part 5 urges teachers to 
see classes as groups and not mere aggregates of in- 
dividuals and themselves as group leaders and not 
simply instructors. Part 6 encourages teachers to 
“make the most of themselves through their teach- 
ing.” There are chapter references for further study, 
questions, exercises, and suggested films.—C. Н. 
Miley. 
. IKD43K. Kelly, P. J. (U. London) An inves- 
tigation of the factors which influence grammar 
school pupils to prefer scientific subjects. Brit. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1961, 31, 43-44.—Determinants of 
favorable attitudes towards a scientific career in- 
cluded: (a) highly favorable concept of the social 
prestige of scientists, (b) long standing favorable 
attitude towards science, (c) career decision being 
pupil’s own, and (d) home's influence neutral—W. 
Coleman. 


1KD50S. Stephenson, Richard R. (U. Iowa) 
Predicting SVIB profiles of high ability male arts 
college freshman. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 39, 650- 
653.—The study sought the extent of agreement be- 
tween inventoried and expressed vocational interests 
for 2 groups: high ability students who are likely to 
remain with their expressed educational-vocational 
objects and those likely to change such expressions. 
Findings were largely negative. Academic advising 
for high ability male students requires more than ex- 
perienced and interested faculty advisers and more 
than complete reliance on expressed choices of these 
students.—S. Kavruck. 


1KD57M. Maw, Wallace H., & Maw, Ethel W. 
(U. Delaware) Nonhomeostatic experiences as 
stimuli of children with high curiosity. Calif. J. 
educ. Res. 1961, 12, 57-61.—Groups of high-curi- 
osity and low-curiosity 5th grade children were iden- 
tified by teacher nominations and then were given a 
20-item test of (balanced-unbalanced, familiar-un- 
familiar) geometric figures and symbols. To a sta- 
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tistically significant degree (.016 level) the 15 high- 
curiosity children expressed choices of unbalanced 
and/or unfamiliar figures more frequently than did 
the 18 low-curiosity children—T. E. Newland. 


1KD66B. Birney, Robert C., & Taylor, Marc J. 
(Amherst Coll.) Scholastic behavior and orienta- 
tion to college. J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 50, 266-274. 
—57 seniors were interviewed regarding past cur- 
ticular expectations and practices. The relation be- 
tween their curricular behavior and a 2-dimensional 
conception of attitudes toward scholastic and social 
areas of activity were studied by the use of a 60 item 
Likert-type questionnaire which yielded a scholastic 
(SCH) score and a social (SOC) score for each S. 
4 coherent behavior patterns emerged when the stu- 
dents were divided into high-high, high-low, low- 
high, and low-low groups on these scores.—M. Cyna- 
mon. 

1KD70J. Jervis, F. M. (U. New Hampshire) 
The meaning of a positive self-concept. J. clim. 
Psychol, 1959, 15, 370-373.— Тһе selí-concepts of 
850 college students were measured and related to 
attitude towards others, prediction of academic 
achievement, and actual academic performance. Re- 
sults disclosed that the positive self-concept group 
contained individuals with low self and low-ideal-self 
scores as well as individuals with high self and high 
ideal-self scores. Positive self-concept subgroups 
were differentiated by attitude toward others.”—F. 
N. Arnhoff. 

1KD72M. Mehta, Prayag. (Jeevanbharati Edu- 
cational & Vocational Guidance Centre, Surat, India) 
Some characteristics of pupils with consistent and 
inconsistent vocational choice. Psychologia, 1960, 
3, 172-177—“The vocational choices of 56 secondary 
school pupils expressed over a five year period were 
dichotomized into consistent vocational choice and in- 
consistent choice groups. Sixteen characteristics, 
consisting of personal information and success in 
school items, each postulated as a null hypothesis, 
were analyzed to ascertain variations for the above 
groups. Tests of significance by chi-square tech- 
nique were applied to each hypothesis. Only two 
hypotheses, namely fathers occupational class and 
fathers ambition for pupils life work were rejected 
The others were not significant."—E. Y. Beeman. 


1KD92W. Wise, Leon M. (Heidelberg Coll.) 
Abnormal psychology as a selective factor: А con- 
firmation and extension. J. educ. Psychol, 195% 
50, 192-194.— Course content rather than psychology: 
per se, is the selective factor in enrollment. Students 
in 4 college courses were compared as to emotion: 
conflict measured by the Cornell Index, Form A7 
As the presumed amount of morbidity increase m 
courses, greater maladjustment was shown by t 
students who selected the course—M. Cynamon. 


IKD98C. Creaser, James W. (U. Illinois) Fae 
tor analysis of a Study-Habits Q-Sort Test. 
counsel. Psychol., 1960, 7, 298-300.—5 factors, repre 
senting types of students, were extracted from а x 


sort study skills tests for 23 freshman college St. 


dents. t Тһезе were labeled the anxious, diligent 
sophisticated, conflicted, and unconcerned students- 
M. M. Reece. 


1KD99D. Davidson, Kenneth S., Sarasom 


Seymour B. (Yale U.) Test anxiety and clas 


room observations. Child Develpm., 1961, 32, 1 
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210.—The relation of anxiety about school to a wide 
variety of personality and behavior variables meas- 
ured in the classroom and the effects of differences 
in classroom atmosphere upon those relations were 
studied in 3 2nd-grade-classrooms. Scores on the 
Test Anxiety Scale for Children (TASC) and the 
Defensiveness Scale for Children (DSC) as well as 
direct observations of the children and teacher rat- 
ings were analyzed. The evidence indicates that the 
teacher is an important variable in a study of this 
type and that different patterns of results can be ex- 
pected for boys and girls.—W. J. Meyer. 


(Also see Abstracts 1FH11K, 1FH95J, 1FHO8R, 
1HJ95N, 1KJ73M, 1KL59U, 1LE01M) 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


]KEO0F. Faust, Marguerite. (Indiana Public 
Schools, Indianapolis) Televiewing habits of re- 
tarded and gifted pupils. Education, 1961, 81, 300— 
302—In a study of 23 retarded pupils and 31 gifted 
pupils in junior high school, results indicated that 
the retarded spent from 10% to 66% hours per week 
(M — 46) while the gifted spent from 5 to 36% hours 
per week (M = 18) viewing TV.—S. M. Amatora. 


1КЕ11М. Mescheriakov, A. I. (Academy Pedo- 
gogical Sciences, RSFSR, Moscow, USSR) Neko- 
torye problemy obraza v sviazi s osobennostiami 
formirovaniia psikhiki slepoglukhonemogo re- 
benka. [Several problems of the image in connection 
with peculiarities in the mental development of the 
blind-deaf child.] Vop. Psikhol., 1960, No. 4, 111- 
120.—It is argued that the starting point for training 
the deaf-blind child should be the development of the 
orienting reflex to new objects. This forms the basis 
for the perception of the objects. Once an image of 
an object is formed recognition no longer depends on 
a complete investigation of the object, and perception 
remains constant in spite of changes in the tactual 
and kinesthetic cues, or of changes of the particular 


ps of the body involved in the recognition.—H. 


1КЕ145. Schmidt, Ralph N. (Utica Coll., N. Y.) 
They all need speech education. N. Y. State Educ., 
1961, 48(5), 14-15.—A fter describing the various 
aspects of training in oral communication, the 
ро concludes that “по school can be truly proud 
n the services of its speech education program un- 
zu offers all three (speech therapy for those who 
ee it, performance arts for those with special 
alent, and general speech training for all!)”—L. D. 

ummers, Jr. h 

IKEI8P. Pelone & Simches, 

2 » 
ЫЫ F. (Bureau for Handicapped Children, 
ies ducation Dept, Albany, N. Y.) School by 
N p an An opportunity for the handicapped. 
St dks tate Educ., 1961, 48(6), 18-19, 20.—By means 
E criptive case histories, the authors illustrate the 
£s pus uses of school-to-home telephone instructions 

EUM students.—L. D. Summers, Jr. 

E44C. Clark, M i 

h д , Margaret M. Teaching left- 
gs9 children, New York: Philosophical Library, 
no P. $275.—The incidence of left-handed 
Bent E is placed at 7%, although this may repre- 
Eier y а fraction of those with left-handed tend- 
Sith. eom ч most natural direction for movement 
ег hand is away from the body; thus, for 


Anthony J. 
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the left-handed child, writing in a right to left direc- 
tion may be easier. Training in “muscle sense” is 
necessary to correct mirror writing. Relationships 
of laterality to problems of speech, reading, and writ- 
ing are explored. Tests for determining handedness 
and methods for teaching the reversed position for 
penmanship to left-handed children are illustrated.— 
R. A. Hagin: 

1KE47D. D'iachkov, A. I. (Ed) Problema 
rechi kak sredstva obshcheniia v shkole glukhone- 
mykh. [The problem of speech as means of com- 
munication in a school for deaí-mutes.] lzv. Akad. 
Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1959, No. 104. 147 p.—The 
articles summarize the results of studies, conducted 
by the Institute of Defectology, on ways to bring 
the teaching of deaf-mutes closer to life, to raise the 
level of their speech, and to make verbal language an 
“active medium of communication” for them. Con- 
temporary textbooks for deaf-mutes are analyzed 
from the point of view of the above aims,—1. D. 
London. 

1KESOR. Rumer, M. A. (Ed.) Voprosy sistemy 
obucheniia peniiu v I-IV klassakh. [Problems'in. 
the system oí teaching singing in Grades I-IV.] lev. * 
Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1960, No. 110. 250 p.— 
In a series of articles the "perception and mastery 
of songs" in the elementary grades of Soviet schools 
are discussed.—/. D. London. 

1KESIF. Falconer, George A. (Illinois State 
Normal U.) А mechanical device for teaching 
sight vocabulary to young deaf children. Amer. 
Ann. Deaf, 1961, 106, 251-257.—The machine is 
briefly described. Machine teaching of 15 nouns to 
eight profoundly deaf children (median CA, 6-11) 
yielded highly favorably results.—T. E. Newland. 


1KES6H. Haspiel, George S., & Bloomer, Rich- 
ard H. (Pennsylvania State U.) Maximum Audi- 
tory Perception (MAP) word list. J. speech hear. 
Dis., 1961, 26, 156—163.—Maximum Auditory Per- 
ception word list is presented consisting of mono- 
syllabic words containing the various English pho- 
netic elements permuted and combined with each 
other in a sequential order, based on their discrimi- 
nability from each other, time of development, and 
frequency of occurrence. The list has application in 
auditory training, diagnosis of discrimination, and 
remedial reading.—2M. F. Palmer. 


1KE62M. Markosian, A. A. (Ed.  Pedagogi- 
cheskie, gigienicheskie i fiziologicheskie issledo- 
vaniia na spartakiadakh'nikov. [Pedagogical, hy- 
gienic, and physiological studies of pupils engaged in 
competitive sports.] Izv. Akad. Pegad. Nauk 
RSFSR, 1958, No. 93. 262 p.—Articles are con- 
tributed by members of the Institute of Physical Edu- 
cation and School Hygiene. These deal with the 
"functional potentials and adaptive capacities" of the 
school child engaged in competitive sports as well 
as with the physiology and higher nervous activity 
of the child being trained for competitive athletic ac- 
tivity—I. D. London. 

1KE64K. Kovalenko, B. I. (Ed.) Tiflopedago- 
gicheskie issledovaniia. [Pedagogical research on 
the blind.] Izv. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1959, 
No. 96. 264 p.—Articles, submitted by members 
of the Leningrad Research Institute ot Pedagogy 
and the Herzen State Pedagogical Institute in Len- 
ingrad, are presented. These deal with the educa- 
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tional psychology of the blind, pedagogical problems 
involved in an individual approach to the blind, rules 
for abbreviation of various Russian words and ex- 
pressions in reading material for the blind, mathe- 
matical inscriptions for use by the blind, and the 
education of the blind outside the Soviet Union.— 
I. D. London. 
1KE79L. Lytton, Н. (Midlothian Education 
Committee) An experiment in selection for re- 
medial education. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1961, 31, 
79-94.—The effectiveness of teacher judgment was 
compared to the use of test results for selecting stu- 
dents for remedial reading classes. No significant 
differences were found in gains in reading or arith- 
metic achievement. Assessment of personality 
changes during remedial treatment was inconclusive. 
—W. Coleman. 
1KE80M. Marquardt, William F. (New York 
U.) Тһе speech problems of foreign students 
learning English: A survey of the literature. 
ASHA, 1961, 3, 180-184.—A review of the literature 
concerning the problems of teaching English speech 
-to foreign students shows a great need for research 
` in: diagnosis, phonemic research of the native lan- 
guage and of the English language, psychological 
factors affecting speech, culture and speech prob- 
lems, geography, and similar items.—M. F. Palmer. 


1КЕ85Ү, Youngerman, Henry C. (State U. 
New York, meo Speech and hearing cer- 
tification in New York State. ASHA, 1961, 3, 
185-186.—Description of the new speech and hearing 
certification program of the Board of Regents of the 
University of the State of New York. The certifica- 
tion level corresponds to Basic Certification Speech 
and Hearing Association with an additional 6 semes- 
ter hours in hearing required. Candidates are not 
required to meet certification requirements of the 
classroom teacher, but are provided with information 
on curriculum and methods of classroom teaching — 
M. F. Palmer. 


1KE88M. Magne, Olaf. Ráknesvárigheter i fol- 
keskolan. [Arithmetic retardation in the elementary 
school] Pedag. Skrift, 1960, No. 229. 188 p— 
Written primarily for the teacher, this book surveys 
some of the general literature on numerical ability 
and retardation, and examines especialy the kinds 
and frequencies of arithmetic difficulties encountered 
in the elementary schools. Remedial exercises and 
therapeutic approaches are suggested. (30-item bib- 
liagr.)—L. Goldberger. 


Reading 


IKFSIL. Leedy, Paul D. (New York U.) 
Teaching the college student to read. Sch. Soc., 
1960, 88, 51-52 —Some college officials refuse to 
admit that they should be concerned with teaching 
students to read. Some schools have adopted re- 
medial procedures but this cannot be considered sat- 
isfactory or desirable. The reading specialist and 
the college professor must have a summit meeting 
and devise methods to produce graduates who can 
read.—H. E. Wright. 


IKF96R. Rovenette, A. T. An empirical ap- 
proach to the assessment of reading retardation. 
Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1961, 31, 96-103.—“The broad 
problem of selecting children for remedial reading 
centres is stated. . . . A rational is suggested to 
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justify the use of a vocabulary scale as a measure 
of intelligence in assessing retardation and the re- 
sults of a survey using the Crichton Vocabulary Scale 
in'conjunction with a word reading test are pre- 
sented. . . . The practical use of the results of this 
survey as part of a selection procedure within this 
local authority is described. The problems of relia- 
bility and validity are discussed and certain theoreti- 
cal implications are suggested concerning learning 
ability in different modalities and its relationship to. 
reading retardation."—JV. Coleman. 


Mental Retardation 


1KG25M. Moller, Emma G. Teaching the train- 
able retarded. N. Y. State Educ., 1961, 48(7), 25, 
35.—A successful teacher describes her work.—L. D. 
Summers, Jr. 

1KG32S. Schucman, Helen. (Columbia-Presby- 
terian Medical Center, NYC) Evaluating the edu- 
cability of the severely mentally retarded child. 
Psychol. Monogr., 1960, 74(14,Whole No. 501), 32 p. 
—A method for securing an objective, quantified 
measure of educability of the severely mentally re- 
tarded child is discussed. The 5 subtests selected 
consisted of: (a) Two-Buttons Test, measuring imi- 
tative ability and memory; (b) Buzz Test, measuring 
size discriminability; (c) Music Box Test, a meas- 
ure of brightness discriminability, (d) Light Test, 
measuring discrimination of shape, and (e) Three- 
Buttons Test, a 2nd test of brightness discrimination. 
This battery is held to be highly stable and capable 
of measuring transfer and retention. Intelligence has 
a profound effect on the scores of all the tests 
whereas age and diagnostic category had a somewhat 
limited effect on performance. Sex and length of 
time in school had no significant effect—M. 
Seidenfeld. 

1KG33G. Garton, Malinda D. (Illinois Statt 
Normal U.) Teaching the educable mentally fe- 
tarded: Practical methods. Springfield, l: 
Charles C Thomas, 1961. xiv, 233 p. $7.50.—This 
author discusses, on a very practical level, certain 
educational approaches that have been found to 
of value in academic planning for the educable re- 
tarded child. Although it does not deal with psy- 
chological aspects of retardation, the book presents 
the classroom teacher with suggestions and curricul# 
that will be found applicable in daily work with edu- 
cational program development for the mentally T€ 
tarded.—4A. Barclay. 


(Also see Abstract 1]107В) 


Gifted Students 


1KH03M. McGuire, Carson; 
win; King, F. J., & Jennings, Earl. (U. Texas) 
Dimensions of talented behavior. Educ. psychol, 
Measmt, 1961, 21, 3-38.—41 variables were be 
covering cognitive, perceptual, and psychomotor abit 
ties; motivational and personality indices; environ- 
mental pressures; and values. Complete data were 
obtained for 1242 junior high school pupils from 
Texas communities. Several general factors wert 
identified: cognitive approach, divergent thinking 
socially oriented achievement, motivation, peer stim) 
lus value, and age-mate avoidance. For boys E 
specific factors were anxious emotionality and ап 
social wariness. For girls 2 additional factors W 
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sensitive dependency and perceptual-motor skills.— 
W. Coleman. 


1KHO03S. Saslaw, Milton S. (National Children’s 
Cardiac Hosp. Miami, Fla.) Gifted young scien- 
tists laboratory research program. Gifted child 
Quart., 1961, 5, 3-4, 6.—Extracurricular enrichment 
is provided for high school students with IQs of 135 
or better through the Young Scientists Laboratory 
Research Program. Students are treated as investi- 
gators. They leave school early to work in the 
library and in the laboratories of participating institu- 
tions. A final research report is required. A large 
percentage of the students have received recognition 
awards in scientific competitions. Among the bene- 
fits from the program, the author comments, are in- 
creased student motivation, appreciation of scientific 
method, and the development of good work habits.— 
N. M. Chansky. 


1KH13W. Woolcock, Cyril W. (Hunter Coll. 
High School) Needs of gifted and talented stu- 
dents. Sch. Soc., 1960, 88, 413-415.—6 needs for 
programs for the gifted and talented are delineated: 
(a) early detection and school entrance, (b) a team 
approach for a reliable diagnosis, (c) emphasis on 
prognosis, (d) education and cooperation of parents, 
(e) education of teachers and school officials, and 
(£) state laws to reimburse schools that offer special 
programs.—H. B. Wright. 


IKHI9H. Holland, John L. (National Merit 
School Corp., Evanston, Ш.) Some limitations of 
teacher ratings as predictors of creativity. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1959, 50, 219-223.—The average intercor- 
relations of 12 teacher rating scales were .64 for 783 
boys and .59 for 394 girls in a large national sample 
of high ability high school seniors. The ratings on 
Maturity, selected as the most representative, were 
correlated with a variety of personality, achievement, 
and background variables. The highest correlations 
were with academic achievement (.35). The results 
are discussed in relation to the findings from other 
studies. у “Ошу a limited reliance on teacher ratings 
as predictors of creativity appears desirable.”—M. 
Cynamon. 


1KH39M. Martinson, Ruth A. (University Ele- 
mentary School, Los Angeles) The California 
СУ of programs for gifted pupils. Except. 
UE 1960, 26, 339-343.—A preliminary report of 
ndings from a 3-year program for the gifted. It is 
Suggested that children in such special programs 
RE striking gains academically with no penalty to 
Б emselves in personal-social areas." Teachers par- 
scipating in the program felt they had themselves 
Improved their skills as a result of their involvement 


With such educational enrichment procedures.—A. 
arclay. 


OTOS. Shertzer, Bruce. (Ed.) Working with 
cux Students: Theories and practices. Chi- 
go, Ш.: Science Research Associates, 1960. xiii, 
Oar 655601018 include : “The Search for Talent in 
ае ооз,” “A Review of Current Research,” 
AER s cation," "Program Organization," "Guid- 
muni АСВ, ” "Motivation," “Тһе Teacher," “Сот- 
SA equticipation. in Talent Development Pro- 
grams” “ara in Superior and Talented Student Pro- 
» and "Program Evaluation."—E. M. Bower. 


. (Also see Abstract 1HG15A) 
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1KI04W. Wise, W. M. (Teacher's Coll. Colum- 
bia U.) Student personnel work: Future trends. 
Personnel guid. J., 1961, 39, 704-709.— There ap- 
pears to be a general tendency to plan ahead on stu- 
dent personnel services by looking to the past. A 
cult has developed which is isolated from many of 
the central influences of American education, par- 
ticularly higher education. There is a need for ex- 
ploring new dimensions—S. Kavruck. 


1KI08H. Hilton, M. Eunice. (Syracuse U.) 
New frontiers in guidance: Personnel work. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse Univer. Press, 1959. 
108 p. $2.50.—13 articles, originally given as lec- 
tures at a workshop sponsored by the Syracuse Di- 
vision of Summer Sessions and the National Associa- 
tion of Women Deans and Counselors. Recent de- 
velopments in philosophies, practices, and problems 
in guidance-personnel work particularly affecting 
women are discussed. There are discussions of per- 
sonnel workers as individuals, their roles as counsel- 
ors, and the relationships between them which need 
critical examination.—L. G. Schmidt. 


1KI10M. Moshin, S. M. (Bureau Education Vo- 
cational Guidance, Bihar, India) Diagnostic and 
prognostic values in school guidance of high and 
low intelligence test scores. J. voc. educ. Guid., 
Baroda, 1960, 7, 1-10.—Correlations between the au- 
thor's Verbal Intelligence Test (in Hindi) and school 
grades 1 year later were about .5 (Ns — 94 and 70). 
School grades obtained in December 1958 correlated 
77 (№2 135) with grades obtained in July 1959. 
All correlations were significant. When a consist- 
ently high record of achievement is found, more con- 
fidence should be placed in this than in intelligence 
test data.—W. L. Barnette, Jr. 


1KI11F. Fredenburgh, Franz A. Interpreting 
the IQ to parents. N. Y. State Educ., 1961, 48(6), 
11-13.—A school psychologist describes how staff 
members can explain data in pupils’ guidance files, 
in line with new rulings by the State Commissioner 
of Education.—L. D. Summers, Jr. 


1KI12H. Hardee, Melvene Draheim. (Florida 
State U.) Faculty advising in contemporary 
higher education. Educ. Rec., 1961, 42, 112-116.— 
A higher degree of integration between student per- 
sonnel services and instructional programs is neces- 
sary. The merger can be achieved through sys- 
tematic faculty advising. Stereotypes and dimensions 
of faculty advising are discussed. It is a “tridimen- 
sional activity, consisting of: (1) discerning the pur- 
poses of the institution, (2) perceiving the purposes 
of the student learner, (3) postulating the possibili- 
ties for the student as a learner and promoting these 
as means are available.”—W. W. Meissner. 


1KI17S. Saper, Bernard. (New York State Dept. 
Mental Hygiene) The interpretation of tests in 
counseling students. Educ. Rec., 1961, 42, 117- 
121.—The counselor should be careful not to over- 
value his tests. Interpretation can be meaningful if: 
(a) there is a proper psychological atmosphere, (b) 
the counselor uses techniques of good communica- 
tion, and (c) he has a thorough understanding of 
the instrument he is interpreting. Test fallibility 
should be considered—W. W. Meissner. 
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1KI23H. Hill, George E., & Nitzschke, Dale F. 
(Ohio U.) Students and parents evaluate the 
school's guidance program. Athens, O.: Ohio Uni- 
ver. Center for Educational Service, 1960. 23 p. 
$1.00. (Pupil Serv. Ser. No. 2)—The importance 
of including students and parents in evaluating the 
guidance program is discussed. Construction and 
administration of questionnaires with techniques for 
analysis are presented.—L. G. Schmidt. 


1KI25C. Cohler, Milton J. (Public Schools, Chi- 

cago, Ill.) Methods of discipline. Amer. Sch. Bd. 
: J., 1960, 141(6), 25-26.—А description of various 

principles of educational psychology and of child 
growth and development with emphasis on the posi- 
tive approach to methods in discipline. Specific coun- 
seling for special cases are included.—$. M. Amatora. 

1KI29P. Preston, Ralph C. (U. Pennsylvania) 
Improving the item validity of study habits inven- 
tories. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1961, 21, 129-131.— 
Superior students at 3 eastern colleges were asked to 
respond to a 42-item study habits inventory checking 
(a) the probable utility for a weak student, and (b) 
the extent of its use by the superior student himself. 
Substantial differences were observed in the admitted 
practices of superior students and their recommenda- 
tions of study habits for weak students —/И/. Cole- 
man. 

1KI29S. Stewart, James A. (U. Alberta) Fac- 
tors influencing teacher attitudes toward and par- 
ticipation in guidance services. Personnel guid. J., 
1961, 39, 729-734—A  Participation-In-Guidance 
scale and an Attitude-To-Guidance scale were given 
to 50 selected teachers. Guidance attitudes were 
positively related to general attitudes to teaching. 
Optimal predictors of Participation-In-Guidance 
scores were attitude scores and years of experience. 
—S. Kavruck. 

1KI35H. Harrison, Edna L. (Wichita Public 
Schools) The counselor’s role in the early iden- 
tification of gifted children. Personnel guid. J., 
1961, 39, 735-738.—The elementary school counselor 
must use the combined knowledge and work of school 
and community personnel to discover potential in 
children. Suggested approaches include the case 
study conference, the follow-up, identification of the 
gifted child who is also handicapped, and parent 
counseling.—S. Kavruck. 

1KI38P. Pheasant, J. Н. (U. London) The in- 
fluence of the school on the choice of science 
careers. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1961, 31, 38-42.— 
School organization and curriculum were studied to 
determine best means of influencing students to take 
up careers in science. Grades, teacher-pupil rela- 
tions, home influence, career guidance, and economic 
motivation contributed appreciably to an interest in 
science as a career.—W. Coleman. 

1KI38W. Wilstach, Ilah M. (Los Angeles County 
Schools, СШ) National defense education act, 
Title VA. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1961, 12, 38-39.—The 
most common uses made by 20 public school districts 
in the county, over a two-year period, were “im- 
provement and/or expansion of guidance, counseling, 
and testing," "improvement and/or expansion of edu- 
cational and vocational information provided," and 
"evaluation of guidance services.” The major way 
of implementing these was through the obtaining of 
additional professional employees—T. E. Newland. 
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1KI43N. Nachmann, Barbara. (U. Michigan) 
Childhood experience and vocational choice in 
law, dentistry, and social work. J. counsel. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 7, 243-250.— Biographical data obtained 
from recorded interviews with 20 law, dentistry, and 
social work students supported hypotheses concern- 
ing childhood experience which “psychoanalytic the- 
ory would require to account for the adult job be- 
havior.”—M, M. Reece. 


1KI45M. Mathewson, Robert Н. (Board Higher 
Education, NYC) School guidance: A four-di- 
mensional model. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 39, 645- 
649.4 current dimensions in guidance practice are 
identified: Classroom-centered—Specialized ; Self- 
integrative—Prescriptive; Personal—Social; and 
Subjective—Objective. 3 strategies are suggested. 
Methods of implementing a developmental strategy 
of guidance include greater pupil involvement; cumu- 
lative, coordinated, and articulated grade to grade 
procedures; evaluation check-points; pivotal special- 
ists; advisory guidance; and school-community ex- 
periences.—S. Kavruck. 

1KI51H, Hagen, Douglas. (Harvard U.) Ca- 
reers and family atmospheres: An empirical test 
of Roe’s theory. J. counsel. Psychol., 1960, 7, 251- 
256.—Data from Ss in the Harvard Study of Adult 
Development were employed to test Roe's theory 
which relates occupational interests to childhood ex- 
periences. Except for 1 prediction the theory was 
not supported. The possible basis for the failure of 
prediction is discussed and suggestions are made for 
further investigation—M. M. Reece. 

IKIS7E. Englander, Meryl E. (Sacramento State 
Coll.) A psychological analysis of vocational 
choice: Teaching. J. counsel. Psychol, 1960, 7, 
257-264.—"The results . . . indicate that elementary 
majors do perceive elementary teaching as a means 
of perpetuating their respective self-image and at- 
taining these things which are desired in a vocation 

. . noneducation majors perceive elementary teach- 
ing as a vocation quite different from that which is 
expected and desired for the self.” —M. М. Reece. 

IKIS8K. Kirk, Barbara A. (U. Calif.) Extra- 
measurement use of tests in counseling. Person- 
nel guid, J., 1961, 39, 658-661.—In addition to their 
value for obtaining a quantitative score and for pre- 
diction, tests can be used: for clinical diagnosis, IP 
self-assessment, in interactive facilitation, in stu у 
of problem-solving techniques, for gaining insight 
and information about atitudes toward work an 
work habits, for occupational information, and as & 
means of communicating with the counselor —>" 
Kavruck. 

IKIG2K. Kemp, C. Gratton, (Michigan State 
U.) Influence of dogmatism on counseling. Рё" 
sonnel guid. J., 1961, 39, 662-665.—Using a scale of 
dogmatism developed by Rokeach it was found that 
college students who were low in dogmatism have 
fewer personal problems than high dogmatic students, 
Counseling reduces the number of such problems 0 
low dogmatic students but not of high dogmatic stt- 
dents—S. Kavruck. & 

1КІ63В. Broedel John; Ohlsen, Merle; Pro» 
Fred, & Southard, Charles. (U. Illinois) The e 
fects: of group counseling on gifted underachic" 
ing adolescents. J. counsel. Psychol., 1960, 7, 1 
170.—Positive gains are reported for achievemer 
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acceptance of self and others, and interpersonal rela- 
tionships in a study of underachieving 9th graders. 
The treatment consisted of counseling in small groups 
with the 16 sessions tape recorded and kinescoped. 
Explanation of the results is given in terms of sig- 
nificant growth despite the failure to demonstrate im- 
proved academic performance.—M. M. Reece. 


1KI64G. Gamble, G. (U. Florida) Liberal arts 
college admission requirements today. Voc. guid. 
Quart., 1961, 9, 164-167.—Questionnaire was sub- 
mitted to selected colleges consisting largely of 
"separate" liberal arts colleges but with a few state 
universities. 85% returns were secured. 2 years of 
high school work in foreign languages and science 
are required by most such colleges but more than 2 
years of mathematics is desirable. Most schools in- 
dicated their admission policies have changed little 
in the last 3 years. For foreign language, Latin 
viewed a high гапк,—//. L. Barnette, Jr. 


1KI65R. Richardson, LaVange Н. (City Coll. 
New York) Counseling the ambitious mediocre 
student. J. counsel. Psychol., 1960, 7, 265-268.— 
Counseling, began early in the term, was used with 
“103 students in the lowest third of their engineering 
classes.” A matched noncounseled group was used 
as control. No significant differences in grades were 
obtained—M. M. Reece. 

1KI66C. Cowen, Emory L. (U. Rochester) The 
role of psychologists in university counseling and 
psychotherapy. J. clin. Psychol., 1960, 16, 66-70.— 
A questionnaire was sent to the Directors of Clinical 
Training at each of the 52 colleges and universities 
having an American Psychological Association ap- 
proved PhD program, 50 schools provide counseling 
and psychotherapy to their undergraduate students. 
42 of 46 respondents provide practical courses in 
counseling and psychotherapy in their PhD pro- 
grams. Psychologists at the doctoral and subdoctoral 
level, as well as graduate student trainees, provide 
therapy in student health programs.—V. J. Bieliau- 
skas. 

1KI66U. Uzzell, Odell. (Fayetteville State Teach- 
ers Coll.) Influencers of occupational choice. 
Personnel guid. J., 1961, 39, 666-669.—There is a 
definite relationship between responses of male, high- 
school youth on knowledge of occupational models 
and occupational aspirations. The number of visible 
models for high-aspiring students may be very limited 
ш small towns with low socioeconomic level. Only 
А out 50% of aspiring engineers appeared to be in- 
enced by such models. Occupational aspirations 
were also influenced by mass media, and persons in 


Occupations other than those of respondents’ choices. 
—S. Kavruck. 


Se Palm, Не} (Board Education, Detroit 
i Sg aa High school guidance: What does 
ay st today? Voc. guid. Quart., 1961, 9, 169-172. 
Pn EY of guidance service expenditures of 6 
UPS hools in the Minneapolis-St. Paul area. The 
QS. Еа typical per-student costs, and the 
Bide $ specialized items such as tests. There is a 
ceita ange in budgets: One school spends only 3 
Sus Per student for occupational information 
(PES another allots 20 cents.—JW/. L. Barnette, Jr. 
Different, Warman, Roy E. (lowa State U.) 
counsel Ss Perceptions of counseling role. J. 
- Psychol, 1960, 7, 269-274.—Attitudes con- 
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cerning the role of a University Counseling Center 
were investigated by means of a questionnaire sub- 
mitted to a college sample. Factor analysis of the 
results yielded 1 general and 3 specific factors (ie., 
college routine, vocational choice, and adjustment to 
self and others.) "Probably the most important 
single conclusion . . . is that relevant others' percep- 
tions of the counseling function . . . have not kept up 
with developments . . . within the field.” Practical 
implications of the findings are noted.—M. M. Reece. 


1KI70M. Mueller, Kate Hevner. (Indiana Uni- 
versity) Student personnel work in higher educa- 
tion. Boston, Mass.: Houghton Mifflin, 1961. x, 
570 p. $6.00.—A textbook presenting student per- 
sonnel work in higher education as a young, applied 
social science with roots in psychology and sociology. 
Part I considers the nature and objectives of higher 
education; the similarities and diversities of Ameri- 
can colleges and universities; the characteristics of 
modern society; the characteristics, needs, and major 
developmental tasks of college age youth; and sug- 
gestions for organization and administration of stu- 
dent personnel services. Parts II, III, and IV are 
concerned with specific personnel services such as 
admissions, housing, faculty involvement, health pro- 
grams, student activities, student government, pub- 
lications, discipline, religious programs, married stu- 
dents, fraternities, foreign students, and financial and 
placement services. Part V considers college per- 
sonnel work as a profession and a field for research. 
—C. H. Miley. 


1KI74W. Williamson, E. G. (U. Minnesota) 
Student personnel services in colleges and univer- 
sities. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961. xiv, 474 p. 
$7.50.— The Dean of Students is regarded as an edu- 
cational leader providing distinctive educational serv- 
ices. Chapter 1 describes the traditional student per- 
sonnel services along with their philosophy and his- 
tory. Chapters 2, 3, and 4 deal with the art of 
administration and the organization of student person- 
nel services. Part II is concerned with services in 
need of critical reassessment (discipline, counseling 
services, and use of staff as consultants to student 
organizations). Part III formulates philosophical 
foundations for new services concerned with student 
relations with administration and the utilization of 
the extracurriculum as a means of promoting the ob- 
jectives of higher education.—C. H. Miley. 


1KI76M. Moore, Mary R., & Popham, W. 
James. (Kansas State Coll.) Effects of two in- 
terview techniques on academic achievement. J. 
counsel. Psychol., 1960, 7, 176-179.— 'Student-cen- 
tered” and “content-centered” interviewing proced- 
ures were used with 75 undergraduate students. 
* .. either interviewing technique exerted any ap- 
preciable influence on subjects' final course grades." 
—М. M. Reece. 

1KI80G. Georgiades, William. (U. California 
Los Angeles) Follow-up study of college-bound 
graduates with an analysis of high school experi- 
ence. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1961, 12, 80-85.—Of the 
1817 (1959) graduates of Whittier Union High 
School District, 55% requested final transcripts for 
college entrance. The questionnaire responses of the 
643 respondents were analyzed and a sample of these 
were interviewed as to their satisfaction with their 
college choice (51% entered junior college) and their 
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belief regarding the values of the subjects taken in 
high school. The results are presented in terms of 
the kind of college attended.—T. E. Newland. 

1KI84D. Davis, D. A. (Western Michigan U.) 
Who responds to guidance questionnaires? Voc. 
guid. Quart., 1961, 9, 184-186—Questionnaire was 
sent to 549 public secondary schools, bringing a 
98% response. The original mailing was followed 
by 2 reminders each about 3 weeks apart. The 
wealthiest and poorest schools gave the best response. 
Guidance personnel typically responded to the Ist 
request; school administrators to the lst follow-up 
reminder.—W. L. Barnette, Jr. 

1KI86D. Drasgow, J. (VA Hospital, Buffalo, 
N. Y.) Total push. Voc. guid. Quart. 1961, 9, 
186-188.—A proposal to adapt the concept of total 
push, derived from psychiatric hospital settings, to 
vocational and educational counseling by bringing 
in other people having significance for counselee. 
Providing confidential information can be managed 
by obtaining the client's approval. Use of such terms 
as “шу client" is wrong since the client comes to a 
counselor merely because he is a representative of 
a helping profession.—JV. L. Barnette, Jr. 

1KI89A. Angers, W. P. (Newark Coll Engi- 
neering) Pre-engineering characteristics of fresh- 
men. Voc. guid. Quart., 1961, 9, 189-191—A re- 
port of freshman 1959 engineering students at the 
Newark College of Engineering giving performance 
on various aptitude and achievement tests—W. L. 
Barnette, Jr. 

1KI91B. Burack, B. (Psychological Research 
Center, Chicago) Have you checked machine- 
scoring error lately? Voc. guid. Quart., 1961, 9, 
191-193.—An SVIB answer sheet returned to “а test 
scoring agency" for rescoring showed changes in 46 
out of 48 categories. After 8 additional answer 
sheets revealed similar errors the scoring agency 
checked the machine and found substantial error. 
Even after correction 1 rescoring showed changes of 
ү level in 10 out of 45 categories.—W. L. Barnette, 

n 

1KI91G. Geist, Harold. An exploratory study 
of the relationship between grades and a pictorial 
interest test. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1961, 12, 91-96.— 
The performances of 160 male students in Grades 11 
and 12 in 2 California high schools on the Geist Pic- 
ture Interest Inventory were compared with academic 
marks earned by them. “There was a positive rela- 
tionship between grades in given subjects and scores 
on comparable scales of the Inventory with the ex- 
ception of the mechanical score. The scales were 
shown to have selective power for given school sub- 
jects (with the exception of the mechanical and per- 
suasive scales) and suggest that the instrument might 
be used as a supplement to other kinds of objective 
tests . . . in predicting success in given subjects."— 
T. E. Newland. 

1KIO3K. Koile Earl A. (U. Texas) Faculty 
and the university counseling center. J. counsel. 
Psychol., 1960, 7, 293-297.—A. survey was made of 
counseling agencies in state universities with student 
enrollment of 9900 and over. Information obtained 
from 17 universities indicated that there is little in- 
teraction between faculty advisors and counselors in 
the counseling agencies of the schools. Relationships 
between instructional and counseling staffs are good 
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“but limited to contacts essential to the counseling | 


and related work of the centers.” Suggestions for 
improvement in these relationships are made and 
possible effects are discussed.—M. M. Reece. 


1KI98B. Bergstein, Harry B., & Grant, Claude 
W. How parents perceive the counselor's role. 
Personnel guid. J., 1961, 39, 698-703.—Parents of 
children in Grades 6, 8, 10, and 12 named people who 
would be of varying degrees of help to children in 6 
problem situations. They also rated counselors with 
reference to the people named. Parents of 6th grade 
children had high expectations of secondary school 
counselors. There were no clear differences between 
the 4 grade levels. School counselors were seen as 
more helpful than best family friends or school prin- 
cipals and were seen as more helpful with educa- 
tional and vocational problems than with personal- 
emotional-social problems.—S. Kavruck. 


(Also see Abstracts 1GB07B, 1LC54M, 1LCOIL) 
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1KJ11D. De Groot, A. D. De bijdrage van de 
psycholoog tot de voorspelling van schoolsuccess, 
[The psychologist's contribution to the prediction of 
school success.] Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1960, 15, 
111-133, 222-244.—A study of the psychological pre- 
diction of school success and its methodological prob- 
lems stressing the urgent need for research to accom- 
pany the practical application of predictive psycho- 
logical techniques. (31 ref.)—R. H. Howwink. 


1KJ21J. Juola, Arvo E. (Michigan State U.) 
The differential validity of the College Qualifica- 
tion Tests for diverse curricular groups. Person- 
nel guid. J., 1961, 39, 721-724.—As shown in an 
earlier study, the total COT score predicts the over 
all freshman grade point average. Arithmetic sub- 
scores are efficient predictors of GPA in nontechnical 
curricula. Total CQT score is an effective predictor 
in specific nonquantitative courses. Multiple regres- 
sion analysis using CQT subscores is a better pre 
dictor of grades in technical curricula than is to 
score on COT. The N-score and I-score of 
show promise in differential prediction.—5. Kavruck. 


_1KJ27C. Cassel, Russell N., & Haddox, Gene- 
vieve. (Unified School District, Lompoc, Calif.) 
Comparing reading competency with personality 
and social insight test scores. Calif. J. educ. Ress 
1961, 12, 27-30.—9th grade students (100 boys and 
100 girls) were given the Group Personality Projec- 
tive Test, the Cassel Test of Social Insight, and the 
Iowa Tests of Educational Development (mainly thé 
Interpretation of Social Studies section) ; and these 
were analyzed. Scores on the social studies part 0 
the ITED (taken as a measure of reading) cof 
lated .352 with the GPPT and 206 with the CTS. 
1-semester grade point average correlated .319 an 
.31, respectively, with the personality measures. Cor- 
relations were significant at the .01 level. Other 


interrelationships are reported, and general educa- 


tional implications are suggested.—7. E. ешлан. \ 


. 1KJ27M. McQueen, Robert, & Churn, Brown 
ing. (U. Nevada) The intelligence and educ? 
tional achievement of a matched sample of white 
and Negro students. Sch. Soc., 1960, 88, 327-329. 
—In a western community 71 Negro students 


(Grades 1-8) were matched with white students. 
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The matching process of each student was controlled 
rigidly. The 2 groups were compared by use of the 
Kuhlmann-Finch Intelligence Test, The Stanford 
Achievement Tests and by teachers' marks. Results: 
of 13 different comparisons, only 2 indicated differ- 
ences of any significance. Even here, the differences 
were of no practical significance.—H. E. Wright. 


1KJ28G. Green, Donald A. (Ohio U.) Cumu- 
lative records in Ohio high schools. Athens, O.: 
Ohio Univer. Center for Educational Service, 1960. 
28 p. $2.00. (Pupil Serv. Ser. No. 3)—A Cumula- 
tive Record Checklist was devised to rate the ade- 
quacy of school records. The checklist was tried in 
a random selection of schools with discussion of the 
student appraisal program, the cumulative record 
system in Ohio secondary schools, and the use of the 
checklist.—L. С. Schmidt. 


1KJ45S. Skemp, Richard R. (U. Manchester) 
Reflective intelligence and mathematics. Brit. J. 
educ. Psychol, 1961, 31, 45-55.—Reflective intelli- 
gence is necessary for handling mathematics whereas 
sensorimotor intelligence may be adequate for me- 
chanical arithmetic. An experiment to test this hy- 
pothesis is described in which tests of the formation 
of concepts and operations and their manipulation 
were correlated with measures of mathematics 
achievement. The results are viewed as supporting 
the hypothesis that reflective intelligence is а neces- 
Sary condition for mathematical achievement. The 
implications of this conclusion are discussed with re- 
spect to the appropriate grade placement of mathe- 
matics—W. Coleman. 

1KJ47P. Perron, Roger. Étude génétique des 
estimations a priori de réussite. [Genetic study of 
the estimates on a priority to success.] Psychol. 
Franc., 1961, 6, 47-54.—194 Ss aged 6-14 years were 
asked to estimate their chances of success in a series 
of unfamiliar tasks. It was found that: (a) good 
Students estimated their probable success as higher 
than poor students, (b) students from deficient classes 
made higher estimates, (c) these results tended to 
increase with age.—C. J. Adkins. 
& 1KJ47V. Van Asperen de Boer, S. R. De Stan- 
ord-Binet Test op hoog intellectueel niveau. 
[The Stanford-Binet Test on high levels of intelli- 
Bere] Ned Tijdschr. Psychol., 1960, 15, 47-82.— 
а study of the responses to the more difficult ques- 
pons of the Stanford-Binet and their prognostic value 
5 Superior intelligence groups. Considerable varia- 
ion between the different subtests is reported, and 
Weighting problems are discussed. Even though 
прие for rough screening are present, the 
m fiction of school results from test performance is 
ubious. This could be improved by using a small 
Stoup of selected items.—R. Н. Houwink. 
рыб. Venables, Ethel C. (U. Birmingham) 
dm SE problems among engineering appren- 
Кед ро аша technical college courses. Вуй. 

‚ Psychol., 1961, 31, 56-68.—'"Scores on two 


+ Intelligence and two attainment tests obtained by 678 


en i i 
Sineering students in four technical colleges gave 


à multiple R of 0.51 with success in the first 
Dp . уеаг 
КЫ of the Ordinary National Certificate. In 
Résults i examinations, the figure was 0.61. . . . 
ardised is ui that by the use of two or three stand- 
dents mo Sts on entry, colleges could place their stu- 
re effectively in the three types of course 
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available, and be in a position to offer them more 
realistic help in the event of failure or other difficul- 
ties.” The implications of the findings are discussed 
in some detail. —W. Coleman. 

1KJ62M. Merenda, Peter F. (U. Rhode Island) 
Relative predictive efficiency of a short versus a 
long test battery for high school students. Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1961, 8, 62.—A short test battery was 
compared with a longer one and a comparison of 
validity coefficients suggested the usefulness of the 
short battery where testing time was an important 
consideration—W. B. Essman. 

1KJ67E. Ebel, Robert L. (Princeton, N. J.) 
Eight critical questions about the use of tests. 
Education, 1960, 81, 67-99.—The author solicited the 
responses of 6 experts to 8 critical questions he posed 
concerning the use of tests. The questions posed in- 
clude: the trend toward increased testing, the effects 
of widespread objective testing, the role of intelli- 
gence testing, local vs. wide-scale testing programs, 
reporting test scores, using test scores to judge a 
teacher or a program, the effects of testing on the 
curriculum and teaching, and the scope of written 
tests.—S. M. Amatora. 

1KJ69H. Halgren, Marvin R. (Robbinsdale, 
Minn.) Opus in see sharp. Education, 1961, 81, 
369-371.—An experiment with low-achieving classes, 
each with a mean IQ of 94, compared the visual- 
perceptual method with a standard remedial reading 
method. At the end of a 10-week period the visual- 
perceptual group increased 7 1Q points, 1.4 years in 
reading, 3.0 years in comprehension, and 4.7 years 
in speed. The control group showed no change in 
1Q, an increase of 0.8 years in reading achievement, 
2.8 years in speed, and 2.1 years in comprehension. 
—S. M. Amatora. 

1KJ73M. Mayo, George Douglas, & Manning, 
Winton. (Texas Christion U.) Motivation meas- 
urement. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1961, 21, 73-83. 
—Five variables which purport to measure motiva- 
tion were evaluated in terms of their relationship to 
overachievement-underachievement in two units of a 
basic course in maintenance and repair of aircraft 
structures. Previous overachievement-underachieve- 
ment in a Mechanical Fundamentals Course and Peer 
Ratings on Effort with aptitude partialed out emerged 
as the two motivation measures most closely related 
to the criteria, the multiple-partial correlation co- 
efficients being .67 and .41. Pictorial measures of 
achievement imagery, instructor’s observations of stu- 
dent's classroom behavior, and self-ratings on effort 
expended (all with aptitude partialed out) bore low 
relationships to the criteria.”—W. Coleman. 

1KJ73W. Wallen, Norman E., & Stevenson, Gil- 
bert M. Stability and correlates of judged crea- 
tivity in fifth grade writings. J. educ. Psychol., 
1960, 51, 273-276.—After preliminary training 5 
teachers were able to achieve an acceptable agree- 
ment in judging the creativity in 3 sets of writings 
obtained from 63 fifth-grade-pupils at 2 and 4 week 
intervals. These ratings correlated significantly with 
academic proficiency and were moderately related to 
measures of social adjustment.—J/. E. Hall. 

1KJ76E. Educational Records Bureau. 1960 fall 
testing program in independent schools and sug- 
plementary studies. Educ. rec. Bull., 1961, No. 78. 
xii, 76 p.—Contains: a summary of results of tests 
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used in the 1960 testing program; an analysis of the 
1960 results on the Metropolitan Achievement Tests, 
1959 edition, Form A, by Ann Jungeblut; an ap- 
praisal of the SRA Tests of General Ability based 
on the independent school results by Robert D. 
North; a forward by Ben D. Wood; and lists of the 
officers and schools holding membership in the Edu- 
cational Records Bureau.—E. Y. Beeman. 


1KJ93C. Carrier, Neil A. (Southern Illinois U.) 
A note on the effect of filling out an “anxiety 
scale" on examination performance. J. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 50, 293-294.— Alternate forms of the same 
75-item multiple-choice examination were adminis- 
tered to 1074 Ss. The “anxiety” form included 2 
pages of questioning about anxiety. The neutral 
form had parallel intrusions of questioning for vari- 
ous personal data. The examination results were 
closely similar for both groups.—M. Cynamon. 

1KJ93S. Schena, Richard A. (Haverhill, Mass.) 
Interpreting test results. Cath. Educator, 1960, 30, 
693-694.—A testing program can produce results of 
negative, positive, or indifferent nature. The de- 
termining factor is frequently the interpretation of 
test results. The author explains a simplified formula 
for expected grade placement, presents tables, and 
quotes examples—S. M. Amatora. 

1KJ95F. Fishman, Joshua A. Flies in the psy- 
chometric ointment. Teachers Coll. Rec., 1961, 62, 
595-601.—This contribution to the symposium on the 
uses and abuses of psychological tests at the 1960 
American Psychological Association annual meeting, 
calls for greater competence on the part of selectors, 
users, and interpreters of tests used in college admis- 
sions. Most frequent misuses of mass testing pro- 
grams involve inappropriate tests, over-reliance on 
tests alone, and misinterpretations of test data.—Z. 
K. Moore. 


(Also see Abstracts 1BF59C, 1FH21R, 1FH37B) 
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1KK26H. Harootunian, Berj, & Tate, Merle. 
(U. Pennsylvania) The relationship of certain 
selected variables to problem solving ability. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1960, 51, 326-333.—A sample of 513 
7th- and 8th-grade students of IQ between 97 and 128 
were to be given the Differential Aptitude Tests, the 
Davis-Ells Games, and an especially constructed 
Thought Problems Test. Multiple regression analy- 
sis indicated that the most important of the 7 pre- 
diction variables were reading, test intelligence, judg- 
ment and problem recognition. Closure, word flu- 
ency, and ideational fluency made little independent 
contribution to the variance of the criterion—W. E. 
Hall. 

1KK54P. Pallone, Nathaniel J. (Saint Francis 
Coll) Effects of short- and long-term develop- 
mental reading courses upon SAT verbal scores. 
Personnel guid. J., 1961, 39, 654—657.—The study 
involved the effects of a developmental reading pro- 
gram for students in the final year of precollege work 
upon scores of SAT-V. Before and after results in- 
dicate a high relation between reading skills and 
SAT-V scores.—S. Kavruck. 

1KK74M. Migliorino, G. 


£ (U. Palermo, Italy) 
Effetti della depressione socio-economica sul 
livello intellettuale e sullo sviluppo caratterologico 
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dei bambini in età scolare. [Effects of socioeco- 
nomic depression on the intellectual level and the 
character development of children of school age.] 
Infanz. anorm., 1960, 40, 574—577.—The Psychologi- 
cal Laboratory of the University of Palermo has ob- 
tained data for 4058 public school children using the 
following tests: Gille, Goodenough, Prudhommeau, 
Toulouse-Pieron, and Koch. There is a positive cor- 
relation between socioeconomic level and intelligence 
and a negative correlation between IQ and the size 
of the family.—F. Ferracuti, 


Achievement 


1KL02P. Pierce, James V. Personality and 
achievement among able high school boys. J. in- 
div. Psychol., 1961, 17, 102-107.—Comparison of 52 
high achievers with 52 low: achievers in Grades 10 
and 12 on several instruments indicate that high 
achievers “show more favorable personality charac- 
teristics . . . reflect greater independence" and have 
mothers that support independence. Congruence of 
the results with Adler's views regarding the life 
styles of achievers and underachievers is noted.— 
A. R. Howard. 

1KL07L. Lepez, R., & Kourovsky, F. Les tests 
d'acquistions scolaires C.M.2-6* Francais-calcul. 
[Scholastic achievement tests in French and arith- 
metic for the middle grades.] Rev. Psychol. appl, 
1960, 10, 207-221.—There is special need in France 
for testing achievement in French and arithmetic for 
children seeking to enter the 6th grade from Middle 
Course 2. This is an important point of selection. 
The construction of a test to give an objective meas- 
ure of achievement is described, and the steps taken 
in its standardization are set forth. The standardiza- 
tion group was drawn from a variety of localities and 
educational programs. This will permit students to 
be divided into 11 classes, according to their ability. 
Issues as to the appropriate use of this measuring 
device are not so much the business of the psycholo- 
gist as of the democratization of education.—J/. W. 
Wattenberg. 

1К1251. Isard, E. S, & Lasky, D. I. A dis- 
crepancy score method in predicting scholastic 
achievement of college freshmen counseled dur- 
ing probation. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 39, 725- 
728.—Differences between scores on the Ohio State 
Psychological Examination and the Goodenough 
Draw-A-Man Test were studied as predictors of col- 
lege achievement. Scholastic achievement prediction 
was significantly improved for a group of counsele 
probation students.—$. Kavruck. 

1KL45H. Holland, John L. The prediction of 
college grades from personality and aptitude vari- 
ables. J. educ. Psychol. 1960, 51, 245-254.—The 
Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire, the Na- 
tional Merit Student Survey, and Vocational Prefer- 
ence Inventory were given to 641 boys and 311 girls 
drawn from 7500 finalists of the National Merit com- 
petition. The students were attending 277 institu- 
tions. Nonintellectual variables such as super €g% 
persistence, and deferred gratification are useful 10 
predicting and understanding the academic achiever 
High school rank has an overall superiority in Pre 
dicting college grades. Students attending colleges 
with different atmospheres’ in terms of PhD pro; 
ductivity and student and faculty press as measure 
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by College Characteristics Index, were found to be 
rewarded differently—W. E. Hall. 


1KL51C. Carter, Harold D. (U. California, 
Berkeley) Overachievers and underachievers in 
the junior high school. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1961, 
12, 51-56.—Analysis of data obtained by means of 
the Stanford Achievement Tests, the Henmon-Nel- 
son intelligence test, and the California Methods Sur- 
vey on 725 7th and 8th graders, showed that over- 
achievers earned scores оп the CSMS which sug- 
gested that they, in contrast with the underachievers, 
were happier in school; had more self-confidence; 
had better morale; were more curious intellectually ; 
and had better study habits—T. E. Newland. 


1KL53D. Dana, Richard H., & Baker, David Н. 
(W. Virginia U.) High school achievement and 
the Bell Adjustment Inventory. Psychol. Rep., 
1961, 8, 353-356.—A study with the Bell Adjustment 
items and high school GPA scores suggests 3 new 
Bell scales capable of predicting high, median, and 
low school achievement.—]V. B. Essman. 


1KL59S. Stake, Robert E.  (U. Nebraska) 
"Overestimation" of achievement with the Cali- 
fornia Achievement Test. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 
1961, 21, 59-62.—For 473 pupils whose Stanford- 
Binet mean scores were essentially equal, mean 
achievement scores on the California Achievement 
Test, the Iowa Test of Basic Skills, Metropolitan 
Achievement Test, SRA Achievement Test, and the 
Stanford Achievement Test were determined. The 
results indicated that “the CAT yielded scores which, 
on the average, overestimated the achievement of 
pupils by more than one half а year.”—W. Coleman. 


J 1KL59U. Uhlinger, Carolyn A., & Stephens, 
Mark A. Relation of achievement motivation to 
academic achievement in students of superior 
ability. J. educ. Psychol., 1960, 51, 259-266.—The 
objectives of this study were to examine the relation- 
ship between achievement motivation and academic 
achievement, and to assess the predictive validity of 
achievement motivation. 72 honorary scholarship 
freshmen students were studied. The Edwards Per- 
sonal Preference Schedule, the Goal Preference In- 
ventory, The Incomplete Sentence Blank, and 3 types 
of students’ grade average estimates were used. The 
hypothesis that high achievers evidence greater need 
for achievement than do low achievers was supported 
by only 1 of 4 measures. High achievers show 
greater need for social love and affection, relative to 
recognition than do low achievers. Generally, high 
achievers had a greater expectancy for academic suc- 
cess and higher minimal grade goals than did low 
achievers, Findings suggested important inadequa- 
Cies of concept and/or measurement of achievement 
need.—W. E. Hall. 


IKLG2S. Savard, William С. (Dept. Public In- 
gcc, Нш) An evaluation of rae 
of an abili rouping program. Calif. J. 
educ. Res., 1961, D, бур pw perform- 
ances of the 4th, 5th, and 6th grade children grouped 
9n the basis of Stanford Achievement Test scores 
IE found to be more positively related to the group- 
AES than was previously reported, and the group- 
ng appeared to be more advantageous to the chil- 
Теп in the average and below-average groups than 


to the above-average group.—T. E. Newland. 
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1KL72M. Mishra, B. N., Dash, S. C., & Padhi, 
J. N. (Bur. Vocational Guidance, Cuttack, Orissa, 
India) Influence of home environment on school 
achievement. J. voc. educ. Guid., Baroda, 1960, 7, 
72-76.—160 students from both rural and urban 
schools in Cuttack City, India, were studied. A cor- 
relation of .59 was found between home environment 
indices (as rated by teachers) and school achieve- 
ment, whereas intelligence test scores and school 
achievement correlated only .31—W. L. Barnette, Jr. 

1KL83T. Thistlethwaite, Donald L. (National 
Merit Scholarship Corp. Evanston, Ill) College 
press and student achievement. J. educ. Psychol., 
1959, 50, 183-191.— The College Characteristics In- 
dex was administered to 916 National Merit Scholars 
and Certificate of Merit winners at 36 colleges. The 
data were correlated with college productivity, and 
measured by percent of alumni earning the doctorate. 
Colleges outstandingly successful in encouraging doc- 
torates in humanistic fields are characterized by ex- 
cellent social science faculty resources, flexible cur- 
riculum, energetic and controversial instruction, and 
warm, informal faculty-student contacts. High natu- 
ral science productivity is characterized by absence 
of outstanding social science faculty and resources, 
nondirective teaching, tolerance of violation of rules 
and also warm informal student-faculty contacts. 
Hours of study are related to productivity in the 
humanities but not in the natural sciences.—M. Cyna- 
mon, 
~ 1KL86H. Hemmerling, Robert L., & Hurst, 
Homer. (Union High School District, Fullerton, 
Calif. The effects of leisure time activities on 
scholastic achievement. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1961, 
12, 86-90.—The average amounts of time, by sex, of 
202 Fullerton High School sophomores spent are 
reported for watching television, studying, working, 
listening to music, sports, reading, dating, church, 
and movies. Correlations between amounts of time 
in each activity and grade-point averages are re- 

orted.—T. E. Newlands 

1KL99G. Grooms, Robert R., & Endler, Norman 
S. The effect of anxiety on academic achieve- 
ment. J. educ. Psychol., 1960, 51, 299-304.—91 male 
college students were divided into high (upper 25%), 
medium, and low (lower 25%) anxious groups. 
Ss do not differ significantly from LA Ss on apti- 
tude or achievement measures. There is a significant 
negative correlation between test anxiety scores and 
aptitude. There "is no direct significant relationship 
between test anxiety and academic achievement." 
When the Ss are trichotomized, the correlation be- 
tween predicted and actual grade averages increases 
{тот .30 to .63 for high average anxiety and de- 
creases from .30 to .13 and .19 for medium anxiety 
and low anxiety subgroups, respectively. This sug- 
gests that test anxiety serves as a modifier variable. 
—W. E. Hall. 


(Also see Abstract 1AF09T) 


EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL . 


1К.М00С. Cosgrove, Don J. (Proctor & Gam- 
ble Co. Cincinnati, О.) Diagnostic rating of 
teacher performance. J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 50, 
200—204.—100 educational psychology students rated 
an instructor of their own choice using 150 descrip- 
tive phrases selected from a larger number originally 
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obtained from student essays on “good” teachers. 
Preference indices expressing the degree of willing- 
mess of students to use the phrases and discrimina- 
tion indices were obtained. The final form consists 
of 10 sets of 4 phrases each. Each phrase of a set 
has a significant loading on 1 of the 4 specific fac- 
tors extracted in the factor analysis of the 150 
phrases. The scoring procedure yields a profile of 
the following factors: (a) knowledge and organiza- 
tion of subject matter, (b) adequacy of relations with 
students in class, (c) adequacy of plans and pro- 
cedures in class, and (d) enthusiasm in working with 
students.—M. Cynamon. 


. IKMOSW. Wolpert, Arnold W. A survey and 
analysis of the status, problems, and potential of 
teaching as a profession. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1961, 
12, 3-7.—А list of characteristics was submitted to 
"143 experts on the subject of professionalism." 
Analysis of 92 of the 105 returned questionnaires 
suggested the conclusion that "teaching has not yet 
achieved professional status commensurate with the 
fundamental importance of its service." Suggestions 
for improvement in status are given.—T. E. Newland. 


1KM11D. Dodson, Jack E. (U. Oklahoma) 
Organization tensions in the small college. J. 
educ. Sociol., 1959, 33, 11-16.—Community demands 
on a small college are great and the faculty feels 
many pressures besides those of scholarly achieve- 
ment. The faculty is often split into 2 cliques, the 
recalcitrants, who are committed to academic values, 
and the supporters of the administration—E. Y. Bee- 
man. 


1KM33R. Ryans, David С. (U. California Los 
Angeles) Notes on the criterion problem in re- 
search, with special reference to the study of 
teacher characteristics. J. genet. Psychol., 1957, 91, 
33-61.—A discussion of considerations relative to the 
nature, characteristics, identification, and measure- 
ment of criteria “with particular attention to prob- 
lems confronted in the investigation and attempted 
prediction of characteristics of teachers and similar 
groups.” (22 ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. 


1KM39B. Brazziel, William FE. Jr. (Virginia 
State Coll.) Occupational choice i ‘ae Мо 
college. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 39, 739-742.— 
Data is presented on 170 teacher education students 
showing age for the decision to become a teacher, 
those who had influenced the decision. Some stu- 
dents had selected teaching as a 2nd choice with plans 
for later change.—S. Kavruck. 


1KM39M. Medley, Donald M., & Mitzel, Harold 
E. (Municipal Coll. NYC) Some behavioral cor- 
relates of teacher effectiveness. J. educ. Psychol., 
1959, 50, 239-246—5 measures of effectiveness and 
measures of 3 dimensions of classroom behavior were 
obtained on 49 beginning elementary school teachers 
and analyzed with statistical controls on interschool 
and interclass differences. Teachers’ self-ratings and 
measures of pupil gains (in reading and social skill) 
appeared to reflect effectiveness in stimulating pupils 
to learn to read. Pupil gains were not related to 
recorded classroom behaviors of teachers and pupils. 
Supervisors rated as most effective those teachers 
who had the friendliest classrooms. Teachers who 
rated themselves most effective in teaching funda- 
mental skills tended to allow their pupils less op- 
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portunity to work in small, autonomous social groups, 
(18 ref.)—M. Cynamon. 


1КМ55А. Amos, Robert T. & Washington, 
Reginald M. A comparison of pupil and teacher 
perceptions of pupil problems. /. educ. Psychol., 
1960, 51, 255-258.—21 teachers in a junior high and 
87 pupils whom the teachers had identified as be- 
havior problems, were asked to respond to the 
Mooney Problem Check List. Teachers identified 
fewer problems than did the students, especially in 
the areas of money, work, and the future, and health 
and physical development. Teachers observations 
tended to be confined to problems which disrupt class- 
room order and threaten the position of the teacher. 
—W. E. Hall. 


1КМ55К. Kranes, Judith Ehre. (New York U.) 
The child's needs and teacher training. Sch. Soc., 
1960, 88, 155-156.—Although a teacher must be con- 
cerned with the emotional needs of the students, an 
overemphasis on the child development concept can 
cripple the child, for he is in school to learn subject 
matter also. Theories of learning have not answered 
yet all of the questions involved in the learning proc- 
ess. A teacher must develop more than social skills; 
he must teach children.—H. E. Wright. 


IKM92W. Wilson, W. Cody, & Goethals, 
George W. The relation between teachers’ back- 
grounds and their educational values. J. educ. 
Psychol, 1960, 51, 292-298. Data were obtained 
from 280 teachers in 3 school systems. Religion, 
rural urban background, type of education, and teach- 
ing experience are related to educational values, but 
Sex and socio-economic status are not. Pre-adult 
education, occupational selection, and professional 


Socialization should be considered in any theory in. 


formulating occupational values—W. E. Hall. 
1KM75M. Mathis, Claude. (Northwestern U.) 
The relationship between salary policies and 
teacher morale. J. educ. Psychol, 1959, 50, 275- 
279.—An attitude inventory for measuring teacher 


, morale was designed and tested on 614 teachers in 
- 10 suburban schools. 


No significant difference was 
found between schools grouped on the basis of type 
of salary schedule. A significant difference in level 
of morale among the 10 schools in the samples was 
found. No significant differences in indication of 
morale level were found between specific areas COV- 
ered in the inventory.—M. Cynamon. 


INDUSTRIAL & MILITARY PSYCHOLOGY 
(Also see Abstract 1AI16U) 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE & APTITUDES 


ALBIOR. Reed, Louise B. (Unified School Dis- 
trict, Long Beach, Calif.) Job placement services 
for high school business education graduates. 
Calif. J. educ. Res., 1961, 12, 16-20.—A follow-up 
study, 6 months after graduation, of 86 graduates 
showed that of the 43 in the "guided" group 34 were 
employed, as against 21 of the group which had not 
received the services of the placement counselor. 
Qi ES the guided group was unemployed, whereas 

in the control group wer —T. 
NOUS. group € so regarded. 

1LB30G. Gellman, William. 


= ewish Vocational 
Service, Chicago) J 


The Vocational adjustment 
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shop. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 39, 630-633.— The 
vocational adjustment shop bridges the gap between 
the rehabilitative agency and gainful employment. 
Work experience is used to develop appropriate work 
behavior and attitudes. The shop presents a situa- 
tional technique over a 10-week period using persons 
usually designated as nonproductive, unplaceable, or 
unadjustable. Advantages and disadvantages of such 
shops are presented.—5. Kavruck. 


1LB42P. Peel, E. A. (U. Birmingham) Meas- 


. uring interests by means of verbal material. Psy- 


chol. Rep., 1961, 8, 42—Two methods of measuring 
interests, a forced-choice vocabulary test and a 
homonyms test, are described. The former method 
appears more valid in assessing interests—W. B. 
Essman. 


1LB71A. Apostal Robert A. (U. Kansas) Two 
methods of evaluating vocational counseling. J. 
counsel. Psychol., 1960, 7, 171-175.—The hypothesis 
that there is no relationship between the case review 
and the external criterion methods of evaluating voca- 
tional counseling was tested, and “could not be re- 
jected." The validity of assumptions underlying each 
method was questioned, and possible influences dis- 
cussed.—M. M. Reece. 


OCCUPATIONAL & CAREER INFORMATION 


1LC03F. Forrester, Gertrude. (Newark Public 
Schools, N. J.) Occupational literature: An an- 
notated bibliography. (Rev. ed.) New York: Н. 
W. Wilson, 1958. 603 p. 
about 4000 references to current occupational litera- 
ture, In addition to books and pamphlets describing 
Occupations the author has included references on 
schools and colleges, textbooks, vocational planning, 
techniques of job seeking and advertisement, informa- 
tion on scholarships, and studying and working 
abroad.—E. Y. Beeman. 


1LC19M. Metzger, Joseph A.  (Smith-Corona 
Marchant, Inc., Oakland, Calif.) The older work- 
ег contribution to his own unemployment. Per- 
sonnel H5 1961, 40, 19-21.— There has been a de- 
crease in unskilled jobs and an increase in jobs re- 
quiring more education than most older workers have 
received, Unless older workers make a point of ac- 
quiring new skills, they find it difficult to get a job 
when they become unemployed, especially when their 
old job has been eliminated by automation—M. B. 
Mitchell. 

lLC26G. Gaudet, Frederick J. (Stevens Inst. 
Technology) The literature on labor turnover: 
A classified bibliography. New York: Industrial 
Relations News, 1960. 26 p. $2.00.—An outline of 
оз aspects of the problem and a bibliography, 
isted alphabetically by author, of material on labor 
turnover.—E. У, Beeman. 


ILCS4M. Mehta, H. P. (Ministry of Labour, 
Ке А India) Vocational choice and adjust- 
voc атопв graduates of Delhi University. J. 
ч с. educ. Guid., Baroda, 1960, 7, 54-63.—A follow- 
yo mostly by personal interview, of 1863 Delhi Uni- 
tutors йтайпайев for 1950 and 1954. This consti- 
grou 2% of the total sample. Nearly % of this 
аё Р were found to be employed in Delhi which, 
ture € author notes, has a peculiar occupational struc- 

Since it is the capital city. As of 1958, 8% of 
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the 1954 group and 3.5% of the 1950 group were 
unemployed; more graduates with general degrees 


are unemployed than those with technical degrees. ~ 


Graduates with general degrees frequently waited 
over 1 year before securing Ist employment; general 
degree people typically end up in clerical occupations. 
The author notes "the appalling degree of vocational 
aimlessness" of university students: 18% of the sam- 
ple completed university training without any voca- 
tional aim. 4095 of 1954 alumni were found in cleri- 
cal positions, yet few had previously chosen such 
work; considerable vocational frustration is here 
implied. The article also discusses findings concern- 
ing vocational satisfaction of these alumni ; the author 
comments that since 68% of the 1954 group and 57% 
of the 1950 group are in government employment, 
many probably withheld their true opinions—W, L. 
Barnette, Jr. 


1LC91L. Layton, Wilbur L. (Ей) (U. Min- 
nesota) The Strong Vocational Interest Blank: 
Research and uses. Minneapolis, Minn.: Univer. 
Minnesota Press, 1960. 191 p. $3.50 (paper).—A 
series of 10 papers presented at an Institute on the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank in 1955. Of most 
interest is the 18-year longitudinal report on interests 
by Edward K. Strong, Jr.—L. G. Schmidt. 


1LC95B. Baer, Max F., & Roeber, Edward C. 
(B'nai B'rith Youth Organization, Washington, D. 
C.) Occupational information. (2nd ed.) Chi- 
cago, Ill: Science Research Associates, 1958. xi, 
495 p.—This. book was designed to be used as a hand- 
book for guidance workers in the field or serve as a 
text for in-service or preservice training of guid- 
ance workers. There was an attempt to maintain a 
balance between the nature and use of occupational 
information. Numerous sources of occupational in- 
formation and information on occupational training 
are described, and plans for units in the occupational 
curriculum are included.—E. Y. Beeman. 


(Also see Abstract 1JD65F) 


SELECTION, PLACEMENT, APPRAISAL 


1LD00S. Stark, Stanley. (U. Illinois) Research 
criteria of executive success. J. Bus. U. Chicago, 
1959, 32(1).—"Progress in scientific prediction of 
executive success is severely hampered by inability 
to solve the criterion problem. Organization rank 
and global effectiveness ratings have served as suc- 
cess criteria in the few studies to date. Organization 
rank is questionable on the grounds that non-merit 
selection considerations contribute unknown but prob- 
ably large amounts of irrelevant variance. Global 
effectiveness ratings are probably too specific to the 
situations they are drawn from. Criterian grouping 
based on effectiveness in specific management func- 
tions is suggested as an alternative.” —Author sum- 
mary. 

110155. Stark, Stanley. (U; Illinois) Execu- 
tive personality and psychological testing. Curr. 
econ. Comment, 1958, 20(2), 15-32.—An attempt to 
refute the argument, of William H. Whyte in “The 
Organization Man,” that the personality testing of 
business executives is unscientific and unethical— 
E. Y. Beeman. 

1LD19T. Tupes, Ernest C., Brokaw, Leland D., 
& Kaplan, Margorie М. Ап application of the 
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hierarchical factor model to the criterion group- 
ing problem. USAF WADD tech. Note, 1960, No. 
* 60-219. 19 p.—A hierarchical factor analysis was 
applied to intercorrelations of the validity coefficients 
of 14 aptitude tests for 66 technical school criteria. 
7 factors emerged: a general, 2 second-order, and 4 
first-order factors. From the implications of these 
results for airman classification, it was concluded that 
the present 5 aptitude indexes could probably be re- 
duced to 4 with little loss in prediction; however, if 
the number of aptitude indexes were reduced below 
4, appreciable loss in prediction would occur. The 
present aptitude indexes could be reduced to 4 by 
combining the General and Electronics Aptitude In- 
dexes. Some shifting in courses from one aptitude 
index to another is suggested—G. E. Rowland. 


1LD20L. Lockwood, H. C., & Parsons, S. O. 
(Lockheed Aircraft Corp.) Relationship of per- 
sonal history information to the performance of 
production supervisors. Engng. industr. Psychol., 
1960, 2, 20-26.—An inventory of 120 multiple-choice 
biographical type items was administered to 284 Ss. 
The main criterion was an over-all rating of super- 
visory effectiveness. With an interrater reliability of 
.87, there were 14 items which proved significant at 
the 10% level in a cross-validation design. A score 
obtained from these correlated .53 with the ratings. 
Foreman can produce reliable appraisals if they have 
an intimate knowledge of the ratee’s ability and are 
given explicit directions on how to rate. Personal 
history data appear to be stable and valid predictors 
of supervisory performance.—C. F. X. Youngberg. 

lLD21B*. Bokslag, J. G. Н. De predictieve 
waarde van de tekentest van Wartegg (W.Z.T.) 
en van een verrichtingstest (Block Design uit 
Wechsler-Bellevue-Scale) bij de selectie van leer- 
jongens voor drie bedrijven. [The predictive value 
of the Wartegg drawing test and of a performance 
test (Wechsler Block Design) in the selection of 
apprentices for three industrial plants.] ей. Tijd- 
schr. Psychol., 1960, 15, 321-339.— The author sug- 
gests a quantitative scoring procedure of the Wartegg 
drawing test and demonstrates its predictive possi- 
bilities, also in combination with the Wechsler Block 
Design score. The multiple correlation coefficient 
with management's opinion on apprentices was found 
to be as high as .62.—R. H. Houwink. 

lLD21B*. Bonnardel R. Recherche sur la pro- 
motion des ouvriers dans la maitrise. [Research 
on promotion of workers within a company.] Tra- 
vail hum., 1961, 24, 21-34—A psychometric exami- 
nation was given before workers started a training 
course leading to supervisory placement. Tests were: 
verbal and numerical, geometric, spatial, manual, and 
oen. For a group of i there was a biserial r 
of . etween test scores and ranking in th Ў 
—R. W. Husband. Y ONE 

1LD21K. Kirchner, W. K. Dunnette, M. S., & 
Mousley, N. (Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Co.) Use of the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule in the selection of salesman. Personnel 
Psychol., 1960, 13, 421-424.—Mean scores and SDs 
on the EPPS for a group of college-educated males 
applying for sales jobs were compared with the Ed- 
wards’ original college male norms. Large mean 
differences between the groups on 14 of the 16 scales 
showed the sales group as more outgoing, dominant, 
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ambitious, and persistent—the stereotype of the sales 
personality—A, S. Thompson. 


1LD23L. LaGaipa, John J. Development of Of- 
ficer Candidate Biographical Information Blank: 
I. Validation of some experimental inventories, 
USN Bur. Naval Personnel tech. Bull., 1960, No. 
60-9. iii, 23 p.—8 biographical and selí-description 
inventories were administered to 2 OCS classes, А 
year later, evaluations of the duty performance of 
OCS graduates were obtained using Officer Fitness 
Reports and the Junior Officer Activity Checklist. 
Validity data were obtained separately for line of 
ficers assigned to.shore and fleet billets. The 4 in- 
ventories which showed the most promise were item 
analyzed, and revised estimates of validity were ob- 
tained from cross-validation samples. Officer per- 
formance in shore billets was predicted by the com- 
bined Cooperation Test and Petty Officer Descrip- 
tion Scale (r =.37). The experimental inventories 
did not predict performance in fleet billets. The 
Junior Officer Activity Checklist is reproduced in the 
appendix.—H. P. Kelley. 

1LD35C. Campbell, J. T., Prien, E. P., & Brailey, 
L. G. (Western Reserve U.) Predicting perform- 
ance evaluations. Personnel Psychol, 1960, 13, 


435-440.—The purpose was to develop a perform- - 


ance evaluation procedure for use with clerical em- 
ployees and to validate certain selection measures: 
interviews, objective personality tests, and perform- 
ance tests. Using performance evaluations made 1 
month after completion of the probationary period, 
product-moment r's between subcriterion and pre- 
dictor measures showed higher validities for person- 
ality test scores than for interview ratings or per- 
formance tests. Graphic scales following check list 
ratings showed higher validities than the check list. 
—A. S. Thompson. 


1LD59M. Marks, Alvin; Michael, W., В, & 
Kaiser, Henry F. (Los Angeles State Coll.) Com- 
Parison of factored dimensions of peer and su- 
perior ratings on a situational-type rating scale o! 
intellectual aptitude. Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 259- 
262.—204 Marine officers were given a rating scale 
of 48 situational items constructed about 11 hypothe- 
Sized intellectual aptitudes in military leadership. 
Factor analysis of intercorrelation matrices of rat- 
ings by peers and superior officers yielded 6 com- 
parable factors.—IV. B. Essman. 
„ILD65L. Гауоёвіе, М. S. Та technique de 
l'interview pour la sélection du personnel com- 
mercial [Interview technique for selecting sales- 
men.] Travail hum., 1961, 24, 65-142.—In 2 experi- 
ments with 50 and 102 cases 3 interviewers gave free 
and structured. interviews, respectively. In the [st 
the primary factor was a “halo of general impres- 
sion.” In the 2nd these factors appeared clearly: 
social Presence of mind, self-assurance, maturity, am 
а ксы: чоп from physical appearance. 

ructured interview is di i 1.—К. 
оште w is displayed in detail.—K. 

1LD67N. Newman, Sidney H., & Howell, Mat- 
garet A. (United States Public Health Service) 
Validity of forced-choice items for obtaining ref 
erences on physicians. Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 367- 
—Validity data from a “reference statement” of 10- 
forced-choice tetrads were obtained from a population 
of 128 Public Health Service commissioned medi 
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officers. "Validities for the Reference Statement are 
low but significant against all criteria except the 
forced-choice section of the OER (Officer Efficiency 
Report)."—1W. B. Essman. 

1LD77K. Kipnis, D. (USN Bureau Naval Per- 
sonnel, Washington, D. C.) Some determinants of 
supervisory esteem. Personnel Psychol., 1960, 13, 
377-391—Drawing upon research studies, the author 
describes various influences upon supervisor ratings. 
Rater leniency is influenced by propinquity, pressures 
from the social structure, and opportunity to express 
criticism. Some subordinate behaviors are more in- 
fluential than others in determining total evaluations, 
probably ability to get out the work, support for su- 
pervisor's goals, etc. Relevant conditions are the 
extent to which the supervisor is dependent upon the 
work of the subordinate and the length of time the 
supervisor has led the group being rated. (44-item 
bibliogr.)—4. S. Thompson. 

1LD97S. Sarton, A. Application a l'embauche 
du questionnaire P.N.P. de Pichot. [Application 
of Pichot's P.N.P. Questionnaire to hiring.] Rev. 
Psychol. appl., 1960, 10, 197-205.—The PNP Ques- 
tionnaire, a brief screening instrument, consists of 4 
scales: paranoid tendencies, psychopathic tendencies, 
neurotic tendencies, and a faking scale derived from 
the L scale of the MMPI. It was given to a sample 
of 303 men and 149 women upon hiring for a variety 
of positions. Their scores were compared with the 
norms obtained by Pichot. A number of significant 
differences were found; these were more striking in 
the case of women than of men. The nature of the 
differences point to differences in the several occupa- 
tional groups rather than in the examination situa- 
tion—W. W. Wattenberg. 

lLD99B. Bartlett, C. J. (George Peabody Coll. 
Teachers) Factors affecting forced-choice re- 
sponse. Personnel Psychol., 1960, 13, 399-406.—To 
determine which item indices to match in forced- 
choice scale construction, items within sets were not 
Perfectly matched on preference, discrimination, 
favorableness, general factor loading, and magnitude 
of group factor loading. Multiple Rs indicated that 
approximately % of the variance for both peer and 
Seli-ratings was attributable to failure to match on 
these five indices. If only 1 index is used for match- 
ing, PI appears to be best—A. S. Thompson. 


(Also see Abstracts 1HC66M, 1LE29], 1LF24) 


TRAINING 


ILEOIM. Miles, Matthew B. (Teachers Сой, 
olumbia U.) Human relations training: Proc- 
ane and outcomes. J. counsel. Psychol., 1960, 7, 
5 -306.—A double control group approach was used 
In an nvestigation of human relations training. The 
oS variables were “sensitivity, diagnostic 
tee and action skill" Job performance and labo- 
ante tests were used as criteria. “Personality in- 
during сп, Important mainly as facilitating factors 
ios E training; what counts is the person's actual 
Sactions with the experiences of the laboratory 
St denim desire for change is no indicator at all of 
hd nings will emerge for the person."—M. M. 
ILEIIW. Wher 
. ry, Robert J., Jr, & Waters, 
Lawrence K, Factor analysis 3 primary and 
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basic stages of flight training: Advanced multi- 
engine pipeline students. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. 
res. Rep., 1960, Proj. No. MR005.13-3003, Sub. 10, 
No. 6. ii, 11 p.—An 11-variable matrix of primary 
and basic stages of flight training and an index of 
success in the advanced phase of jet flight training 
was factor analyzed by a full centroid method. 5 
factors were extracted and identified as: flight ca- 
pacity, verbal facility and mathematical skills, T-34 
instructor (Precision maneuvers), T-28 T-P-A in- 
structor (Transition, Precision, and Acrobatics stages 
of instruction), and instruments-image facility. 8696 
of the explained variance of Total Advanced Grade 
was attributable to the factor identified as flight ca- 
pacity.—L. Shatin. 

1LE13G. Grisez, J. La réussite professionnelle 
dans les métiers appris à l'áge adulte. [Voca- 
tional success after adult training.] Bull. Cent. Etud. 
Rech. Psychotech., 1960, 9, 213-345.—1500 adult 
former trainees in building and metallurgy were in- 
terviewed 4 years aíter their training. 8% never 
worked in the craft they had learned, 3 out of 4 hold 
an employment either in their craft or in a similar 
one. Among those trainees who gave up their craft, 
3 out of 4 did so within the year following training. 
These results are considered satisfactory. Some of 
the best predictors of success are previous familiarity 
with the craít learned, apprenticeship prior to train- 
ing, motivation, etc.—/. Sanua. 


1LE21B. Barany, James W., & Greene, James 
H. (Purdue U.) The force-platform: Instrument 
for selecting and training employees. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1961, 74, 121-124.— "The device is a highly 
sensitive instrument for the measurement of forces 
exerted by an operator over a period of time... 
it can detect the heart beat of S standing on the plat- 
form." Suggestions are offered for its possible uses 
in industry or in pure research for the analysis of 
force and movement.—E. Y. Beeman. 


1LE26B. Benne, Kenneth D. (Boston U.) La 
methode des cas dans la formation des directeurs 
administratifs. [Case methods in the training of 
administrators.] Hommes Tech., 1959, 15(169), 126- 
130.— "Traditional methods of administrator training 
have understressed the development of diagnostic 
judgment and have tended to separate diagnostic from 
action training. Case methods which involve the 
confrontation of trainers with a concrete complex be- 
havioral situation for analysis (diagnosis, judgment 
and prescription) have been developed to meet these 
faults in traditional training."—E. Y. Beeman. 


1LE29J. Jones, Earl L, & Abrams, Alvin J. 
Training and proficiency of Aviation Structural 
Mechanics: I. Proficiency of recent ASM School 
graduates. USN Bur. Naval Personnel tech. Bull., 
1960, No. 60-10. iii, 29 p.—27 graduates of the Class 
“A” Aviation Structural Mechanic (Structures) 
course who were reporting for their 1st postschool 
assignment were performance-tested. The purpose 
of the tests was to provide descriptive information on 
proficiency in areas of training. Tests were de- 
veloped which enabled observation of graduates’ per- 
formance in: interpretation of shop drawings, shop 
computations, cutting and forming, selection of ma- 
terials and preparation for riveting, welding, and 
cutting with a torch. The tests are described and 
illustrated —H. P. Kelley. 
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1LE38A. Anderson, Adolph V. & Pickering, 
Edward J. The training and utilization of sonar- 
men assigned to Submarine Force, United States 
Pacific Fleet. USN Bur. Naval Personnel tech. 
Bull., 1960, No. 60-12. v, 38 p.—To obtain informa- 
tion concerning the training and utilization of sonar- 
men assigned to submarines, 63 sonarmen were in- 
terviewed. The information was analyzed through 
the use of frequency distributions, percentages, means, 
and standard deviations. In general, the sonar school 
training is applied extensively in the fleet. —H. P. 
Kelley. i 

1LE38J. Jones, Earl І, & Abrams, Alvin J. 
Training and proficiency of Aviation Electronics 
Technicians: I. The proficiency of recent Class 
“A” school graduates. USN Bur. Naval Personnel 
tech. Bull., 1960, No. 60-7. iii, 38 p.—The following 
tests were developed for use in evaluating perform- 
ance in terms which would enable school administra- 
tors to assess and modify training programs: Test 
Equipment Procedures Test, Soldering Test, Trou- 
ble Shooting Procedures Test, ATS Performance 
Check List, Publications Test. These tests are de- 
scribed and illustrated in detail.—H. P. Kelley. 


1LES8C. Clay, Hubert, & Olsen, Leif О. (Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Co, New York) Internships in the 
development of people. Personnel J., 1961, 40, 58- 
63.— The lack of enthusiasm for the usual manage- 
ment development program is due to: (a) lack of 
real self-development of the subordinator, (b) man- 
agers' lack of skill in evaluating subordinates, and 
(c) failure of group methods of training managers 
in developing appraisal skills. An internship type 
of training managers conducted by staff men, who 
understand the dynamics of interviewing and have a 
sound background in counseling techniques, has en- 
gendered more acceptance for management develop- 
ment programs. The subordinate writes out a self- 
appraisal before the interview with his manager, 
which is held in the presence of the staff man. After 
the interview the subordinate writes out his plans 
for self-development. The staff man interviews the 
manager and subordinate individually after the ap- 
praisal interview and follows up the subordinate to 
give him an opportunity to discuss any problems he 
encounters in his self-development program. Most 
managers are able to conduct the appraisal inter- 
views independently after a few such supervised in- 
terviews.—M, B. Mitchell. 


ILE64J. Jones, Earl І, & Abrams, Alvin J. 
Training and proficiency of Aviation Electronics 
Technicians: II. Performance, progress and uti- 
lization of first enlistment Aviation Electronics 
Technicians. USN Bur. Naval Personnel tech. 
Bull, 1960, No. 60-15. vi, 64 p.—236 1st-enlistment 
Aviation Electronics Technicians and their immediate 
supervisors were interviewed to provide information 
on the training, utilization, performance, and prog- 
ress of ATs during their Ist enlistment. Copies of 
questionnaires and checklists that were developed are 
included in the report.—Z. P. Kelley. 


lLE94D, Danaher, James W., & Silvestro, An- 
thony. Aviator escape system training. USN 
Train. Dev. Cent. tech. Rep., 1961, No. 880-1. iv, 
94 p.—The purposes of this study were to investigate 
naval escape system training needs and to provide 
information upon which recommendations could be 


made to improve training procedures and devices, 
These data were gathered by means of a literature 
study, a Pilot Questionnaire, interviews with equip- 
ment manufacturers and training specialists, review 
and analysis of ejection accident data, and a training 
film survey. Recommendations were made regard- 
ing: the standardization of equipment and proced- 
ures involved in ejection, parachuting, ditching and 
survival; dissemination of accident information to all 
pilots; added realism in training devices; and a more 
holistic approach to escape training. (93 ref.) 


1LE94K. Krapivintseva, S. I., Galetskaia, О. I, 
Artamonov, V. N., & Malinskaia, N. N. (Erisman 
Research Inst. Sanitation & Hygiene, Moscow, 
USSR) Razvitie trenirovannosti organizma po- 
drostkov v techenie 1-go goda proizvodstvennogo 
obucheniia. [The development of trainability of the 
organism of adolescents during the lst year of in- 
dustrial training.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1960, 46, 1394- 
1400.—Evidence is adduced to show that the usual 
regimen of work in industrial training institutions is 
too much for adolescents, especially for those of aver- 
age or below average physical development. Better 
performance results after 6-7 months of instruction, 
but trainability slumps again about the 10th month. 
25 Ss were utilized in the study.—/. D. London. 


(Also see Abstract 1CL15], 1KC29E, 1LF24G, 
1LF61B) 


Task & WORK ANALYSIS 


ILFOIK. Kitchin, J. B., & Graham, A. Mental 
loading of process operators: An attempt to de- 
vise а method of analysis and assessment. Ergo- 
nomics, 1961, 4, 1-15.—A system of qualitative scor- 
ing of mental activity was developed and tested. The 
interim system scored 8 classes of activity; the sub- 
sequent system used the more inclusive classes ОЁ 
decision-taking load and background mental „load, 
Scoring of original data for decision taking yield 
scores agreeing satisfactorily with subjective evalua- 
tions of the Os.—B. T. Jensen. 


1LF12S. Squires, Paul С. (USN Med. Res. Lab.) 
Proposed shape of the normal work area. Engng. 
industr. Psychol., 1959, 12-17.—The geometrical rep- 
resentation of the normal work area in terms of m- 
tersecting semicircles is misleading. Redefinition © 
the contour in terms of the prolate epicycloid en- 
compasses a work area 35% larger than that which 
has traditionally been incorporated as “normal.” The 
new contour is recommended for consideration where 
ever instruments must be arranged compactly ап 
where the movement of the operator may be relatively 
restricted—C. F. Youngberg. 


1LF15K. Kidd, J. S. (Ohio State U.) Some 
sources of load and constraints on operator Pet 
formance in a simulated radar air traffic contro 
task. USAF WADD tech. Rep., 1961, No. 60-612 
15 p.—2 general factors relevant to human pef- 
formance іп a man-machine system were subject 
experimental analysis: (a) the influence of task 10% 
on operator. capacity and (a) the effects of situa 
tional constraints on operator adaptability. 4 varii 
ables (traffic input rate, control zone area, contro 
team organization, and arrival sequencing proce 
ures) were manipulated. Results from the observa- 
tion of 6 2-man teams indicated that physically de- 
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fined constraints were more detrimental than those 
imposed by rules or organization structure. Pro- 
cedures intended to enhance performance which de- 
pend on operator predictions or anticipations were 
observed to have a limited utility. Under high load 
stress, operator's actions seemed entirely determined 
by the immediate circumstances.—G. E. Rowland. 


1LF24G. Gur’ianov, E. V. (Ed.) Voprosy psi- 
khologii truda. [Problems in the psychology of 
work.] Гео. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1958, No. 
91. 24 p.—Articles are contributed by members of 
the Institute of Psychology. These deal with the 
“psychological characteristics of several aspects of 
industrial work-activity, the characteristics of vari- 
ous factors involved in vocational training, problems 
concerning the formation and re-education of work- 
habits, and methods for teaching work-activity."— 
I. D. London. 

1LF32G. Gregg, Lee W., & Jarrard, Leonard E. 
(Carnegie Inst. Technology) Changes in muscle 
action potentials during prolonged work. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1958, 51, 532-535.—"'Muscle action 
potentials were recorded from five separate body 
locations while Ss repeatedly lifted weights. One 
group of 10 Ss lifted a weight of 20 Ib., a second 
group of 10 Ss lifted 10 1b., and a third group served 
as controls, carrying out the bilateral lifting move- 
ments without load. After an initial series of lifts, 
three additional series were carried out under the 
weight conditions. The major empirical results 
showed that integrated MAP values increased as a 
function of (a) magnitude of the lifted weights, and 
(b) prolonged work over the successive series of 
lifts. A recruitment effect involving motor units 
other than those initially employed in the perform- 
ance of the task may account for these findings."— 
E. Y. Beeman. 

ILF44P. Palmade, Guy. La decision: Differ- 
ents modes d'approche du probleme et schema du 
Processus de decision. [Decision making: Various 
approaches to the problem and decision-making proc- 
ess] Hommes Tech. 1959, 15(169), 44-51—An 
attempt is made to arrive at a precise and specific 
definition of decision making. Some general char- 
acteristics of decision making are discussed with spe- 
cial attention to collective decisions. The main fac- 
tors in decision making are reviewed and variables 
which interact in the decision making process are 
considered—E. Y. Beeman. 

1LF52D. Das Gupta, A. Job evaluation. In- 

ustr. Relat., Calcutta, 1960, 12, 252-257.—The tech- 
nique of “Job Evaluation” is a tool for fixing rational 
Wage rates for a "fair day's work." Many aspects 
9f the job and its relations to the community should 
€ taken into account. —E. Y. Beeman. 

i ILF53C. Corlett, Е. N. (U. Birmingham, Eng- 
and) The accuracy of setting of machine tools 
VENE of handwheels and dials. Ergonomics, 
Ws 4, 53-62 —0On the basis of a preliminary ex- 
кпен variables selected for study were: (a) dial 
рн and line thickness and (b) handwheel di- 
utilized and spindle friction. Further experiments 
di x 5 Skilled and 5 unskilled Ss. Results for 

rent conditions are presented.—B. T. Jensen. 


ILF61B. Behavioral Sciences Laboratory, & 


Aerospace Medical Laboratory. Uses of task 


analysis in deriving training and training equip- 


ment requirements. USAF WADD tech. Rep., 
1960, No. 60-593. 61 p.—The requirements for and 
uses of task information in developing requirements 
for training equipment are discussed in a series of 
7 papers by the human factors subcontractors in- 
volved in the development of 3 complex electronic 
reconnaissance systems. The papers deal with the 
purposes, content, sources, and recording of task in- 
formation in establishing training requirements, se- 
lecting training equipment, and developing proficiency 
measures. А final paper describes in detail the ap- 
proach taken on these issues with the AN/ULD-1 
system.—G. E. Rowland. 


1LF73V. Vladavets, V. A. (Acad. Pedagogical 
Sciences, RSFSR, Moscow, USSR) Vliaanie za- 
dachi na khorakter i vremia vypolneniia trudovogo 
deistviia. [Influence of the task on the character 
and time of accomplishment of work activity.] of. 
Psikhol., 1960, No. 4, 73-82.—In this study auxiliary 
movements occurring in a machining task were in- 
vestigated. The auxiliary operation consisted of 
changing parts. This operation and its components 
were timed under three conditions of instruction. In 
the 1st condition the Ss were instructed merely to 
change the parts, in the 2nd the change operation 
was subordinated to the manufacture of the parts 
themselves, and in the 3rd condition attention was 
called to both the production and change of the parts. 
The 1st condition produced shortest completion times 
for the change operation, followed closely by the 
3rd condition, while the 2nd condition took signifi- 
cantly longer.—H. Pick. 


1LF81K. Kosilov, S. A. (Inst. Occupational Hy- 
giene & Vocational Diseases, Moscow, USSR) Raz- 
vitie i primenenie printsipov пеїгойіпатікі v 
fiziologii truda. [The development and application 
of principles of neurodynamics in the physiology of 
work.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1960, 46, 381-387.—2 
phases have been established in the course of work 
efficiency: one characterized by an "increase in the 
physiological lability of the nervous system, concen- 
tration of nervous processes, and formation of a dy- 
namic stereotyped pattern of cortical activity during 
the ‘getting-into-work’ period"; and another char- 
acterized by the "reversal of the above processes in 
the state of fatigue.” These phases are best regarded 
as the “development and consecutive extinction of the 
work-dominant, the summing up of consecutive ex- 
citations from the reiterative work-actions, which at 
first lead to the highest level of excitability, but which 
later on, with further summation, lead to inhibition, 
decrease in lability, and extinction of the dominant." 
—J. D. London. 


(Also see Abstract 1FC840) 


Worx ENVIRONMENT & PERFORMANCE 


1LG27P. Pierce, Bernard F. (General Dynamics 
Corp. Manual force capabilities of a pilot in a 
full-pressure suit: Techniques of measurement and 
data presentation. Engng. industr. Psychol., 1960, 
2, 27-33.—For 1 S, "the mean torque forces that can 
be exerted with the stirrup handle are considerably 
greater than those that can be exerted by the knob." 
—C. F. X. Youngberg. 


1LG29K. Keating, Donald A, & Weiswurm, 
Konrad. Potassium superoxide passive air regen- 
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eration studies for manned sealed environments. 
USAF WADD tech. Rep., 1960, No. 60-767. 29 p. 
—The feasibility of using solid chemicals passively 
to absorb water vapor, remove carbon dioxide, and 
supply oxygen in sealed environments for life support 
in aerospace flight was investigated. Sealed environ- 
ment research using humans as Ss demonstrated that 
proper regeneration of the air can be attained with- 
out using blowers, fans, or electric power. The 
sealed environment experimentation indicates that 
approximately 0.33 pound of potassium superoxide 
per hour is required to passively regenerate the 
sealed environment for one man and to supply meta- 
bolic oxygen without using electric power.—G. E. 
Rowland. 

1LG46T. Thomas, Ralph E., Pritsker, A. Alan 
B., Christner, Charlotte A., Byers, Richard H., & 
Huebner, Walter J. (Battelle Memorial Inst.) 
The effect of various levels of automation on hu- 
man operators’ performance in man-machine sys- 
tems. USAF WADD tech. Rep., 1961, No. 60-618. 
146 p.—This report describes a method for generat- 
ing definitive data on the effects of various levels of 
automation on human operators' performance in man- 
machine systems, The method incorporates a model 
and equipment for theoretical and experimental in- 
vestigations, Equipment was designed and built in 
accordance with the assumptions of the automation 
model for studying human performance in an automa- 
tion environment. Functions to be controlled are 
generated by a general-purpose analog computer. 
Pilot experiments have demonstrated that the equip- 
ment is suitable and that the model adequately de- 
scribes automation problems. Significant effects of 
various levels of automation were demonstrated in 
some of the experiments.—G. E. Rowland. 


11.6595. Smith, W. A. S. (U. Redlands) Ef- 
fects of industrial music in a work situation re- 
quiring complex mental activity. Psychol. Rep., 
1961, 8, 159-162—In testing the hypothesis that 
music does not interfere in situations requiring “com- 
plex mental activity," 22 IBM keypunch operators 
had music played during lunch and break periods 
alternately for 10 days. Output, error rate, and ab- 
senteeism for all combinations of pre- and postex- 
perimental records did not show any statistical sig- 
nificance. Positive responses were made on a ques- 
tionnaire concerning the music program—W. B. 
Essman. 

1LG63C. Crockford, G. W. Hellon R. F. 
Humphreys, P. W., & Lind, A. R. (Medical Re- 
search Council, Oxford, England) An air-venti- 
lated suit for wear in very hot environments. 
Ergonomics, 1961, 4, 63-72.—15 Ss spent varying 
lengths of time in heat with different temperatures 
and volume of ventilating air. The ventilating suit 
is described and conclusions and recommendations are 
made.—B. T. Jensen. 


1LG87P. Plutchik, Robert. (Hofstra Coll) Ef- 
fect of high intensity intermittent sound on com- 
pensatory tracking and mirror tracing. Percept. 
mot. Skills, 1961, 12, 187-194.—Ss were presented 
with a high intensity intermittent tone (1000—2500 
cps, 105-122 db.) while working on mirror tracing 
and compensatory tracking tasks. The sound stimu- 
lus had no effect on compensatory tracking perform- 
ance or total time to complete the mirror-tracking 
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task. А significant increase in variability of error 
time on the mirror-tracing task occurred. The re- 
sults are interpreted in terms of task-complexity and 
task-requirements.—]V. B. Essman. 


1LG91L. Lambert, G., & Fessard, J. Les prob- 
lémes d'adaptation psycho-sociologiques en milieu 
industriel saharien. [Problems of psychosocial adap- 
tation in the industry of the Sahara.] Hyg. ment., 
1960, 49, 191-213.— The conditions of life and work 
are so severe that, sooner or later, employers and em- 
ployees convince themselves of the necessity of a 
synthetic view of man. This dialogue was presented 
to the French League of Mental Hygiene.—]W. W. 
Meissner. 


(Also see Abstracts 1CL25A, 1DG95V) 


MOTIVATION, ATTITUDES, TRAITS 


1LHO07F. Froelich, H. P., & Wolins, L. (Iowa 
State U.) Job satisfaction as need satisfaction. 
Personnel Psychol. 1960, 13, 407-420.—A 61-item 
job attitude survey administered to engineers in an 
oil company involved ratings of satisfaction and im- 
portance of each item. Most of the item variance was 
explained by a General Agreement factor and a Gen- 
eral Importance factor. Items with low satisfaction 
means (for the group) and high importance means 
make the best indices for measuring over-all satis- 
faction —A. S. Thompson. 


1LH25H, Harrison, R. (Procter & Gamble Co.) 
Sources of variation in managers’ job attitudes. 
Personnel Psychol., 1960, 13, 425-434.—Cluster analy- 
sis applied to the intercorrelations of 78 items from 
a management job attitude questionnaire revealed § 
factors. The identification of item clusters made it 
possible to summarize attitudes into a few categories 
represented graphically. The analysis provided cri- 
teria for eliminating ambiguous items. The results 
supported previous findings that opportunities for 
achievement, advancement, and recognition are basic 
to managers’ job attitudes.—4. S. Thompson. 


1LH31A, Achilles, Paul S. (Psych. Corp.) Re- 
garding “Mental Iliness in Industry” by Robert 
N. McMurry, HBR March-April 1959. Harv. bus. 
Rev., 1959, 37(5), 31-32—Costs of mental illness 
approximate $3 billion annually. Part of these costs 
appear indirectly in industry's tax burden. Other 
costs of mental illness figure more directly in the 
profit-and-loss sheet in view of the fact that industry 
employs such a large cross section of the population, 
both the healthy and the disturbed. While mem 
illness may have its genesis and main aggrevatio 
in family relationships, since it is virtually imposst 
ble to separate the home life from the job life of the 
whole man, industry has much to gain by contributing 
to multidisciplinary research.—C. F. Youngberg. 


1LHS2E. Enriquez, E. Probleme du com 
mandement dans les entreprises industrielles. 
[Leadership problems in industrial firms.] Hommes 
Tech., 1959, 15(169), 52-70.—Research in leadership 
tends to destroy the idea of the all-informed, all-cot” 
trolling, almost superhuman leader. Rather, leader- 
ship is viewed as an aspect of the organization, 
function of the group, which is more or less C% 
centrated in the hands of some individuals.—£- 
Beeman. 
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1LH58P. Palsole, К. К. Disincentives to incen- 
tive schemes. Industr. Relat., Calcutta, 1960, 12, 
258-261.—Production must be increased to keep up 
with increased wages. Incentive wage schemes have 
been proposed as attempts to reward effort. These 
schemes are not always an adequate answer, however, 
and may contain many pitífalls.—E. Y. Beeman. 


1LH62C. Chatterjee, Ruby. Job satisfaction. 
Industr. Relat., Calcutta, 1960, 12, 262-264.—M dern 
society recognizes the importance of every individual 
feeling satisfied in his job. Job security, a good su- 
pervisor, opportunities for promotion, and satisfac- 
tory solutions of grievances are equally as important 
as amount of pay in achieving this. The job is a 
means of fulfilling the need for self-esteem and esteem 
from others and is a symbol of adulthood.—E. У. 
Beeman. 


1LH67Y. Yuzuk, Ronald P. (Ohio State U.) 
The assessment of employee morale. Columbus, 
O.: Ohio State Univer. Press, 1961. ix, 67 p. $2.00. 
(Bur. Bus. Res. Monogr. No. 99)—Report of an 
attitude survey wherein 382 employees in an electric 
coil manufacturing plant were given 2 85-item ques- 
tionnaires; an "evaluative" using typical opinion 
questions and a "descriptive" form requiring definite 
responses to questions on worker behavior. Both 
forms were analyzed vs. a 7-point criterion including 
ratings, labor grade, visits to medical aid, depart- 
ment tenure, absenteeism, tardiness, and turnover. 
Factor analysis showed a general bias factor present 
in the "evaluative" form, plus 9 independent factors. 
The "descriptive" form yielded 9 independent factors, 
5 of which also emerged from the “evaluative” form. 
The author suggests that use of an over-all morale 
Score is misleading, and that “morale is a multi- 
dimensional construct." (58-item bibliogr.)]—M. L. 
Kelley. 

1LH92M. Mann, Floyd. Structures humaines 
de entreprise: Compte rendu et analyse d'une 
experience. [Human structures in a firm: A case 
study.] Hommes Tech., 1959, 15(169), 192-200.— 
The results of a multiple-choice questionnaire on 
which subordinates could express their feelings to- 
ward their superiors were relayed back via a method 
devised by the author. This seemed effective in 
modifying the perceptions and the relations between 
Superiors and subordinates.—E. Y. Beeman. 


(Also see Abstracts 11108G, 1LI19G) 


MANAGEMENT & ORGANIZATION 


111005. Stewart, J. M. (McKinsey & Company, 
n) Annual report on executive compensation. 
arv. bus. Rev., 1959, 37(5), 100-110.—In this 5th 
ot a series of annual surveys of top management com- 
pensation detailed information for 791 companies in 
industries is statistically analyzed to gain broad 
Brcpechve on sales-profits-compensation relation- 
inl Reflecting the 1958 recession, % of the indus- 
ET a reported lower profits and % reported a dip in 
clined [ле compensation of chief executives de- 
35:802 7% from 1957 to 1958. The drops ranged 
eeu 76 to 8.7% among the 13 industries in which 
Bm ives experienced cuts. (49 charts)—C. F. 
ngberg. 
ing oH. Hemphill, John K. (Educational Test- 
егуісе) Dimensions of executive positions. 
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Columbus, O.: Ohio State Univer. Press, 1960. xiv, 
103 p. $2.00. (Bur. Bus. Res. Monogr. No. 98)— 
Factor analysis of and executive position description 
of 575 items completed by 93 executives in 5 com- 
panies identified 10 factors related to executive posi- 
tions. A final form composed of 191 items is pre- 
sented in Appendix C. The author suggests that the 
form (published by Educational Testing Service) 
would be useful to industry for: "clarification of the 
nature of specific positions for the incumbent and his 
superior; planning job rotation for executive de- 
velopment; and providing an objective base for ex- 
ecutive salary administration."—4M. L. Kelly. 


1LIO4C. Carpendale, B. M. M. (U. Toronto, 
Canada) Atorgenics, the science of organization. 
Advanc. Mgmt., 1961, 26(2), 4-7.—An interpretation 
of the theories of Leland B. Kubre which state that 
the “contractural” type of relationship as with a taxi- 
man, plumber, sub-contractor, lawyer, or film star 
should prevail in organization design. The general 
staff should be organized along lines as: relations 
with recipients (customers): relations with sources 
(raw materials), internal relations, relations with 
coordinate organizations, relations with public, plan- 
ning, controlling. The view is given that the aims of 
control theory and the view of cybernetics should be 
kept in mind.—E. Q. Miller. 


11115К. Kepner, C. H., & Tregoe, B. B. De- 
veloping decision makers. Harv. bus. Rev., 1960, 
38(5), 115-124.—Shortcomings in the lecture, gen- 
eral discussion, audiovisual, case study, workshop, 
role playing, coaching, and job rotation approaches 
are reviewed. An approach which combines some of 
the features of the older methods while meeting the 
requirements of learning theory is illustrated.—C. F. 
X. Youngberg. 


1LI16P. Pages, Max. Le “Т group" ou groupe 
de diagnostic. [The “Т group" or diagnosis group.] 
Hommes Tech., 1959, 15(169), 116-125.—The “Т 
group" is an attempt to deal with the problem of im- 
proving executive ability in the field of human rela- 
tions. Much clinical evidence has been gathered but 
little published. An increase in experimental re- 
search in this area as well as publication of results 
is hoped for.—E. Y. Beeman. 


1LII8F. Fleishman, E. A., & Salter, J. А. (Yale 
U.) Humanizing relationships in a small busi- 
ness. Advanc. Mgmt. 1961, 26(3), 18-20.—Through 
the use of self description questionnaires the author 
reports an attempt to measure the relationship be- 
tween empathy and leader behavior. There were 2 
leader behavior measures, consideration and initia- 
tion of structure. The empathy score was signifi- 
cantly related to the consideration score (r= .40). 
The correlation between the empathy measure and 
structuring behavior was not statistically significant. 
The study is part of a larger program which is at- 
tempting to relate supervisory behavior patterns to 
various indices of effectiveness.—E. Q. Miller. 


1LI19G. Grace, Edwin J. (Grace Medical 
Group) Keep your employees out of the hospital. 
Harv. bus. Rev., 1959, 37(5), 119-126.—While tech- 
nological improvements are reducing muscular fa- 
tigue, the increase in tempo, demands and challenge 
of today’s jobs has resulted in greater tension for 
many workers. Leaders in industry and in medicine 
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should develop programs of preventive medicine 
which will increase morale and productivity while 
reducing absenteeism, insurance costs and needless 
surgery.—C. F. Youngberg. 


1LI23M. Meyers, Frederic. Dismissals: Ameri- 
can practice. Personnel Mgmt., 1961, 43, 23-30.— 
A discussion of dismissal procedures under collective 
agreements in the United States. Reviewed are the 
characteristics of these agreements, grievance pro- 
cedures, and the process of arbitration. Comparisons 
with the British system are drawn.—4. К. Howard. 


1LI28B. Blake, Robert R., & Mouton, Jane 
Srygley. (U. Texas) Analyse concrete des prob- 
lemes de relations humaines dans les situations de 
travail: Implications theoretiques psycho-socio- 
logiques. [Human relations problem areas in busi- 
ness, industry, and the professions.] Hommes Tech., 
1959, 15(169), 28-34.—The reports of approximately 
1500 people on human relations problems are sum- 
marized. The problems are divided into the areas 
of: authority relations; appraisal, evaluation and in- 
terviewing; conducting staff meetings; departmental 
organization; interdepartmental relations; and total 
company organization. The problems are interpreted 
as arising within the areas of communication, in- 
volvment and cohesion, emotional attitudes toward 
supervisors, goal setting, formal and informal group 
standards, reference group affiliations and intergroup 
relations.—E. Y. Beeman. 


ILI32R. Rogers, Carl R. (U. Wisconsin) La 
communication: Blocage et facilitation. [Com- 
munication: Its blocking and its facilitation.] Hom- 
mes Tech., 1959, 15(169), 132-136—A situation 
where the different parties come to understand the 
other’s point of view will facilitate communication. 
A person who is willing to understand each point of 
view emphatically can act as a catalyst to precipitate 
further understanding. The dropping of defensive- 
ness by one party furthers the dropping of defensive- 
ness by the other party—E. Y. Beeman. 


lLIA4P. Patton, Arch. (McKinsey & Со.) 
Trends in executive compensation. Harv. bus. 
Rev., 1960, 38(5), 144-154.—For the 516 companies 
on which comparable data were available, the pay of 
chief executives had an average increase of 16% be- 
tween 1953 and 1959. Sales increased 43% and 
profits 31% during the same period for the 25 in- 
dustries included in the annual surveys. (4 tables, 
3 charts, 13 graphs) —C. F. X. Youngberg. 

1LIGOC. Collier, Abram T. (John Hancock) 
Sequel to Wickersham Mills. Harv. bus. Rev., 
1960, 38(5), 160-166.—Excerpts of reasons given by 
business executives for preferring one or another of 
the philosophies of management expounded by the 4 
candidates for the presidency of a textile company 
are presented, Tabulations of the thousands of write- 
in ballots are broken down by the occupational level 
of voters.—C. F. X. Youngberg. 


111695. Speroff, B. J. (Lithographers & Printers 
National Assn, Inc, Chicago) A “needs or prob- 
lems” consensus with groups. Personnel J., 1961, 
40, 69-71.—Brief descriptions are given of how vari- 
ous methods may be used by a conference leader to 
determine problems to be discussed. These methods 
include buzz-groups, role playing, hypothetical case 
problems, check list, questionnaire, morale or job 


satisfaction survey, and brainstorming.—M. B. Mitch- 
ell. 


11172Т. Thelen, Herbert A. (U. Chicago) La 
dynamique des groupes sociaux: Organisation et 
groupe de travail. [Dynamics of social systems: 
Organization and work group] Hommes Tech., 
1939, 15(169), 72-85.—Organizational behavior is 
represented as the result of interaction of several 
kinds of forces. А rational of organization was de- 
veloped and applied to a model of group behavior.— 
E. Y. Beeman. 


1LI80K. Katz, Robert L. (Harvard Business 
School) Toward a more effective enterprise. 
Harv. bus. Rev., 1960, 38(5), 80-102.— Following 
the outlining of conventional concepts used by ad- 
ministrators in most industrial organizations, the 
weaknesses in underlying assumptions are explained. 
Mechanistic operations based on such concepts lead 
to many human problems in the organization which 
in turn limit its ability to adapt readily to external 
conditions. Increased productivity and work satis- 
faction must be based on greater insight into individ- 
ual motivation, group behavior, and leadership. This 
requires insight on the part of the administrator into 
his own motivation, and an understanding of the as- 
sumptions under which the enterprise has been oper- 
апы; Change must be gradual.—C. F. X. Young- 
erg. 


1LI86D. Dubost, Jean. Probleme de relations 
entre industrie et communication locale: Con- 
tribution psychosociologique. [A problem of com- 
munication between industry and the local com- 
munity: A psychosociological contribution.] Hom- 
mes Tech., 1959, 15(169), 186-191.—The creation of 
an artificial lake in an alpine valley will increase elec- 
trical power production and irrigation but 1200 peo- 
ple living on land which will be submerged when the 
new dam is built must be relocated. Psychosociologi- 
cal intervention may aid in this but its success Wi 
depend on the facilities available in the field.—E. Y. 
Beeman. 


1L193K. Kazmier, L. J. (Ohio State U.) Per- 
sonnel practices in northern European automobile 
manufacturing firms. Personnel Psychol., 1960, 13, 
393-398.—During visits to 5 firms, information was 
obtained concerning practices in such personnel func- 
tions as selection and training. Personnel functions 
are more often decentralized than in America. 
American production methods are imitated. Many 
European executives have visited the United States 
to study our personnel practices.—4. 5. Thompsom 


(Also see Abstracts 1GF72D, 1LD00S, 11.0155, 
1LE26B) 


ENGINEERING PsycHoLocy 


_ 1LJOSS. Sweetland, Anders, & Haythorn, wil- 
liam W. (RAND Corp., Santa Monica, Calif.) An 
analysis of the decision-making functions of а 
simulated air defense direction center. Behav. 9° 
1961, 6, 105-116.—In an analysis of variance desig 
studied the effect of the type of track the traffic load, 
the crew, time of day, experience, and load distribu- 
tion upon the effectiveness of handling information 
received from radar scopes. Found that when re: ity 
is too complex to handle directly, a model is ma e 
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-of this reality and on the basis of this model certain 


responses are made. There is a level at which the 
group or system functions which appears constant 
and all efforts are directed to keep from exceeding 
the system's norm.—J. Arbit. 


1LJ16A. Adams, Robert M., & Dickey, James R. 
Studies of escape from ballistic space vehicles: 
IL Instrumentation. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 
1961, No. 61-29 (Pt. 1). 16 p—The authors de- 
scribe equipment which was used on 2 flights, Hermes 
1 and 2, to measure temperature, humidity, atmos- 
pheric pressure, and oxygen partial pressure of a 
biocapsule; to measure the respiratory rate, pulse, 
eye movements, vectorelectrocardiogram, and psy- 
chomotor performance of the monkey S; and to 
photograph the facial area of the animal during flight. 
—M. C. Payne, Jr. 


1LJ20H. Hartman, Bryce O., & McKenzie, Rich- 
ard E. The complex behavior simulator: A de- 
vice for studying psychologic problems in modern 
weapons systems. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 
1960, No. 61-9. 20 p.—The authors describe a Com- 
plex Behavior Simulator which was developed for 
studying problems of task-induced stress in complex 
man-machine systems. Typical data and applications 
are described.—M. C. Payne, Jr. 


1LJ24G. Green, Cloid D., Welch, B. E., Brown, 
W. Lynn; Lamb, Lawrence E., Tang, P. C., Gisler, 
Donald B. & Blodgett, Hugh C. Studies of 
escape from ballistic space vehicles: I. Biomedical 
evaluation. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1961, No. 
61-29 (Pt. 2). 24 p.—The authors describe the de- 
sign and testing ‘of a biocapsule during 2 launches 
and recovery. These launches, Hermes 1 and 2, en- 
abled the authors: to take a rhesus monkey's elec- 
trocardiogram ; to measure his psychomotor response 
of pulling a lever without shock whenever a cue light 
came on; and to measure his oculomotor movements 
during prelaunch, launch, and escape of the capsule 
from the missile.—M. C. Payne, Jr. 


11.7475. Saul, Ezra V. (Ed.) (Tufts U.) Hu- 
man engineering bibliography: 1956-1957. Off. 
Naval Res. Rep. 1958, No. ACR-32. ix, 347 p.— 
The bibliography includes a topical outline of the 
literature in human engineering, a facsimile of sub- 
Ject matter files, an alphabetical index to the litera- 
ture, an author index, a key to abbreviations of mili- 
tary and government organizations, and abstracts of 
the articles. —E, Y. Beeman. 


ILJ73R. Renbourn, E. T., & Stockbridge, Н. C. 
1o... War office clothing and equipment physio- 
pacal research establishment. Ergonomics, 1961, 
ү 3-79.—Reviews history of the establishment and 
тше of researches undertaken: problems of soldier's 
á a working environment, clothing and protective 
opment, design of fighting vehicles and guided 

apon systems. (18 ref.)—B. T. Jensen. 


1Т.]947. Zeigen, Robert S., Alexander, Milton; 

H de , , 
ghurchill, Edmund; Emanuel, Irvin, & Velsey, 
cal D; (Behavioral Sciences Lab., Aerospace Medi- 
tem EOD) A head circumference sizing sys- 
196) ог helmet design. USAF WADD tech. Rep., 
design X 60-631. 94 p.—A system for sizing and 
Single ke rigid and semirigid helmets based on a 
scribed, ey dimension, head circumference, is de- 
| The following are included: an account of 
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the historical development of sizing systems, pro- 
grams, and resultant headforms in the Air Force; a 
detailed statement of the design rationale and statis- 
tical concepts used; comprehensive tables needed by 
the designer; a statement as to sculpturing techniques 
and problems; a comment on preliminary validation 
results; and on the overall design-material-sizing con- 
cept. Appendices include a glossary, descriptions of 
dimensions, statistical concepts, and tables of com- 
parative 4- and 6-size programs based on head length, 
head breadth.—G. E. Rowland. 


1LJ96S. Siegel, A. L, Wolf, J. J, & Crain, K. 
Techniques for evaluating operator loading in 
man-machine systems: A “model” for digital 
simulation of one and two-operator man-machine 
systems. Wayne, Pa.: Applied Psychological Sery- 
ices, 1961. viii, 96 p—A model, which had as its 
aim the prediction of the effectiveness of 2-opera- 
tor man-machine systems, was derived. The model 
involves the use of a high speed digital computer to 
calculate and record simulated operator performance 
data for every action of each operator, and to yield 
an indication of system effectiveness on the basis of 
these simulations. The model was applied to the 
simulation of in-flight refueling of ап F8U receiver 
aircraft by an A4D tanker aircraft. The results from 
the model, as reflected through the digital simulation, 
were compared with empirical criterion data on ac- 
tual in-flight refueling success and were further com- 
pared on the basis of their compatibility with logical 
expectation. The results conform with reality and 
are generally reasonable—P. Federman. 


(Also see Abstracts 1BF31G, 1CD36H) 


Displays 


11К075. Seidenstein, S., Chernikoff, R., & Tay- 
lor, F. V. The relationship of a retinal-gain index 
to system performance. USN Res. Lab. Rep., 
1960, No. 5548. 7 p.—Ihis study investigated the 
relationship of optical, display, and retinal gain to 
tracking precision, using a compensatory tracking 
system. Increasing either optical or display gain re- 
duced error. For each value of retinal gain, there 
was no significant change in error over the range of 
display and optical gains used. Display and optical 
gains can be combined into a single index; retinal 
gain. This index is systematically related to track- 
ing error.—R. T. Osborne. 


1LK19M. Moss, Stanley M., Kraft, Conrad L., 
& Howell, Wiliam C. (Ohio State U.) The in- 
fluence of overlay configuration on the estimation 
of heading and speed. USAF WADD tech. Rep., 
1961, No. 61-144. 19 p.—Two experiments were 
undertaken to determine the influence of PPI over- 
lay configurations on judgments of target heading 
and speed. In both studies the overlay conditions 
were: clear display, range rings, angle marks, and 
range rings with angle marks. Additional variables 
in Experiment I (heading judgment) were target 
speed (2 lengths of lead or trail) and method of dis- 
playing speed (lead vs. trail coding). In Experi- 
ment ЇЇ (speed judgment), additional variables in- 
cluded speed range and separation of standard and 
comparison stimuli. Heading estimation improved 
and speed estimation suffered when angle marks were 
present. Range rings had little effect on either judg- 
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ment. Trail coding led to more accurate, although 
less rapid, heading judgments than lead coding.— 
G. E. Rowland. 


(Also see Abstract 1BI16B) 


Controls 


1LLOSB. Bradley J. V. & Wallis, R. A. 
(Wright Air Development Center) Spacing of 
toggle switch on-off controls. Engng. industr. 
Psychol., 1960, 2, 8-19.—When space is so limited 
that controls must be spaced less than an inch be- 
tween centers, inadvertent operation of adjacent con- 
trols will be less frequent if toggle switches of small 
dimensions and large resistance to operation are used. 
When more space is available, speed of operation will 
be maximized by using push buttons (% inch in 
diameter or larger) rather than toggle switches, and 
by using controls of large dimensions and small re- 
sistance to operation.—C. F. X. Youngberg. 


1LL13C. Caldwell, Lee S. (USA Medical Re- 
search Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) The relationship be- 
tween the maximum force exertable by the hand 
in a horizontal pull and the endurance of a sub- 
maximal holding response. USA Med. Res. Lab. 
Rep., 1961, No. 470. ii, 13 p.—The relationship be- 
tween measures of maximum force of horizontal pull 
by the hand and the duration of a submaximal hold- 
ing response was investigated for a variety of body 
positions. Elbow angles of 95°, 110°, 125°, 140°, 
and 155? were combined factorially with thigh angles 
of 0? and 20? and knee angles of 110? and 150°. 
Peak force and the maximum time an S could main- 
tain a given force on a dynamometer handle was 
measured for each position. A correlation of .88 was 
obtained between peak force and the duration of the 
holding response. It is concluded that whether а 
person is required to apply a large force to a control 
for a short time or whether a smaller force must be 
maintained for longer periods, best performance re- 
sults when leg and arm are almost straight and the 
high is elevated above the horizontal—G. H. Mow- 
ray. 


(Also, see Abstract 1CD55A) 
5ісмѕ & LEGIBILITY 


DRIVING, ACCIDENTS, SAFETY 


1LN35B. Brown, I. D. & Poulton, E. C. (Medi- 
cal Research Council, Applied Psychological Research 
Unit, Cambridge, арава) Measuring the spare 
"mental capacity" of car drivers by a subsidiary 
task. Ergonomics, 1961, 4, 35-40.—An auto was 
driven through residential and shopping centers with 
an "auditory task" being required. Records were 
made of driving performance and of errors in the 
subsidiary task. It is concluded that a "subsidiary- 
task technique can be used in field studies.” —B. T. 
Jensen. 


lLN61T. Tarriére, Claude, & Wisner, Alain. 
L'épreuve de vigilance: Un moyen d'étude des 
accidents inexpliqués: [The test of vigilance: A 
means of studying unexplained accidents.] Psychol. 
Franc., 1960, 5, 261-283.—Experimental study on 30 
Ss using a filmed presentation of a monotonous auto- 
mobile drive lasting up to 2 hours. The task was to 
respond to a series of signals appearing infrequently 
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and at varying positions. Number of failures to re- 
spond was recorded, and comparisons were made be- 
tween the 1st 12-hour and the following 3 %-hours, 
Difficulty in perceiving the signals was found to be 
due to their duration, relative intensity, and spatial 
arrangement. Reduction in vigilance was attributed 
to the difficulty of perceiving the signals, the infre- 
quency and irregularity of the signals, and the length 
of the experiment. (40 ref.) —C. J. Adkins. 


ILN71S. Sievers, Ernst-F. Einige tiefenpsy- 
chologische Aspekte der Eignung zum Führen 
von Kraftfahrzeugen. [Some depth psychological 
aspects of driving aptitude.] Psyche, Stutt., 1960, 14, 
471-480.—On the basis of a psychological study of 
7000 applicants for and possessors of driver's licenses, 
3 groups of personality characteristics were found to 
be associated with a high accident rate: (a) inner 
distractibility, hypersensibility, and general retarda- 
tion; (b) neurotic depression; and (c) acting out of 
neurotic tendencies and conflicts.—E. W. Eng. 


ADVERTISING & CONSUMER PSYCHOLOGY 


1LDOIH. Hughes, J. L. (IBM Corp.) Com- 
parison of the validities of trait and profile meth- 
ods of scoring a personality test for salesmen. 
Engng. industr. Psychol., 1960, 2, 1-7.—The hypothe- 
sis tested was that a profile method of scoring the 
Gordon Personal Profile Test would have greater 
validity than the individual personality trait sub- 
scores. A sample of 100 data-processing sales train- 
ees entering their 2nd year of a training program 
was used, and the criterion was a ranking based on 
instructor evaluation of a trainee’s: over-all perform- 
ance in class. The profile method of scoring pro- 
duced results significantly related to the criterion but 
the individual personality trait subscores did not— 
—C. F. X. Youngberg. 


1L027F. Foundation for Research on Human 
Behavior. The consumer and the new business 
cycle. Ann Arbor, Mich.: FRHB, 1960. ii, 27 р. 
$2.00.—3 papers presented at the January 1960 meet- 
ing sponsored by the Foundation for Research on 
Human Behavior looked at the consumer and the 
business cycle from different vantage points. | 
Mueller reviewed consumer attitudes and inclinations 
to buy from a November 1959 Survey Research Cen- 
ter survey. С. Katona analyzed the consumer as à 
stabilizer of the business cycle in light of consumer 
expectations, M. Gainsburgh considered postwar 
business-cycle patterns in general and in relation tO 
Katona’s thesis —E. Ostrander. 


1LO65B. Boulding, Elise. Orientation toward 
achievement or security in relation to consumer 
behavior. Hum. Relat., 1960, 13, 365-383.—A com: 
posite picture of the typical integrated-achiever ап 
Satisfied-securer household is drawn on the basis 0 
statistical averages.—IV. W. Meissner. 


11.0685. Stewart, John В. (Harvard Bus. Sch.) 
Planned Ped AN zer Rev., 1959, 37 
(5), 14-28, 168-174.—OF the 10,000 businessmen 
whose opinions were sampled, 31%replied. About 
% of the respondents feel that for the long-run bene- 
fit of the United States, too large a part of our pres- 
ent economy is based on superficial product obsoles- 
cence, inducing people to buy new models before their 
old models are worn out. 9 out of 10 believe 
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advertising and other selling activities have, either 
completely or to a large extent, encouraged con- 
sumers to spend their money for new models they 
really do not need.—C. F. Youngberg. 


1L073K. Kamen, Joseph M., & Peryam, David 


Е (QM Food & Container Inst, Chicago) Ac- 


ceptability of repetitive diets. Food Technol., 1961, 
15, 173-177.—O ver-all satisfaction with a 3-day self- 
planned diet was at about the same level as a 6-day 
preplanned (by others) diet over the course of 24 
days. Both diets, in turn, appeared superior to the 
shorter preplanned diet. However, this difference 
was not necessarily reflected in differences and 
changes in acceptability of individual foods. The 
relative absence of monotony effects suggested that 
the diet was not sufficiently austere to show appreci- 
able differences among the experimental treatments, 


and indicated that, under some conditions at least, 
even a 3 day menu cycle does not bring about pro- 
nounced adverse effects on consumption and prefer- 
ence.—Author abstract. 


1L077C. Coolidge, О. H., & Reier, G. C. An 
appraisal of received telephone speech volume. 
Bell Sys. tech. J., 1959, 38, 877-897.— This paper 
represents the results of subjective tests made to de- 
termine a relationship between received volume and 
the satisfaction of telephone listeners. "The results 
are shown as statistical distributions of listeners' 
opinion, which may be combined with estimated dis- 
tributions of received volume in the telephone plane 
to give “grade of service.” Grade of service objec- 
tives have been stated as 9595 of connections rated 
"Good," 5% “Fair,” and a negligible percentage 
“Poor.” —Author abstract. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 

The first issue of the current volume of Psycho- 
logical Abstracts introduced a new system of coding 
the abstracts which replaced the numbering system. 
Its purpose is twofold: (1) to permit the assignment 
of a code before an issue is assembled and ready for 
the printer, thus allowing more time at the end of 
the year for preparation of the index; and (2) to 
provide, in the code, information about the subject 
matter of an abstract, thus simplifying both the prep- 
aration of the index and the task of the user. 

The code for each abstract is assigned in the fol- 
-lowing way. The first element is the number of the 
issue of Psychological Abstracts in which the ab- 
stract appears. February is 1, April is 2, June is 3, 
and so on. The next two elements are letters, which 
are the code for the classification of the abstracts, 
and these two letters correspond to the letters given 
in the Table of Contents. The next two elements are 
numerals, which are the terminal digits of the initial 
Pagination of the article. In the case of books, the 
numerals indicate the two terminal digits of the total 
number of pages in the book. In instances in which 
the numeral is a single digit, a zero precedes it. The 
final element is the first letter of the first author’s last 
name. Example: 2BC47S, i.e., this abstract appears 
in the second issue, is classified in section BC (see 
Table of Contents), the original article began on 
page 247, and the S is the first letter of the first 
author's last name. 

. This coding system, besides giving useful informa- 
tion about the subject matter, provides a virtually 
unique code for each abstract. Їп a few cases, how- 
ever, two abstracts may receive the same code, but 
these abstracts will immediately precede or succeed 
each other. To alert the reader to such duplications, 
an asterisk accompanies any code that is a duplicate. 

Abstracts have been arranged in alphabetical and 
numerical order, according to the code, so that the 

; user can search for a particular code by looking first- 
in alphabetical and then in numerical order. 

The editor would appreciate receiving any com- 
ES Or criticism readers have to make about this 

em. 
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2AA37E, Eron, Leonard D., & Walder, Leo- 
pold O. (Rip Van Winkle Found., Hudson, N. Y.) 
1 one burning: Part II. Amer. Psychologist, 1961, 
za 237-244. —A. research program, sponsored by the 
1р Van Winkle Foundation, concerned with mental 
Een їп rural areas was started in 1955. A few 
S embers of the Hudson Post of the American Legion 
PPOsed the organized "mental health movement.” 
{0881 newspaper articles linked “mental health with 
ERN Citizenship, one worldism, internationalism, 
id unism, and socialism.’ . . . Actually, the ruckus 
not blow up until the period of data collection 


from the children was in its last week. Data from 
only three children were destroyed in compliance 
with the wishes of their parents.” Details of the 
background and the problem are presented—S. J. 
Lachman. 


2AA77C. Clark, Wilfrid Le Gros. The hu- 
manity of man. Nature, 1961, 191, 977-982.—A 
review of the evolution of Homo Sapiens and his po- 
tentialities for physical and psychological adaptability 
to the changing environment which today’s urgent 
problems present provides a clue for action, The 
view is expressed that consciously directed coopera- 
tiveness was the major factor in the evolutionary 
origin of man as a newly emerged species and the 
gradual development of the peculiarly human form of 
integrated society. Now, the historical process of 
unification has tended to slow up due to conflicting 
economic and ideological interests. The suggestion 
is advanced that an essential prerequisite for any 
attempt at further unification for the good of man- 
kind as a whole is the ability to give full expression 
to the impulse for cooperation which is a characteris- 
tic feature of the humanity of man.—M. C. Benton. 


2AAS87A. Anastasi, Anne. (Fordham 0.) 
L'établissement de normes de comportement. 
[The establishment of norms of behavior.] Rev. Psy- 
chol. appl., 1961, 11, 87-90.—4 contribution which 
psychology can make to the study of psychopathology : 
is to establish norms of behavior and of tests. We 
need facts not only of means and modes but also of 
variability. 3 illustrations of possible areas are: (a) 
gathering material needed to interpret personal his- 
tories, as in the studies carried out at the Institute of 
Child Welfare at the University of California; (b) 
the application of normative data in the direct ob- 
servation of behavior; and (c) interpretation of 
scores on tests—for certain purposes it is necessary 
to use controlled samples as well as normative sam- 
ples. We need to know a great deal more about 
normal behavior—W. W. Wattenberg. 


2AA91W. Wolf, Irvin S. (Denison U.) Per- 
spectives in psychology. Psychol. Rec., 1961, 11, 
91-95.—Discussed are "dangers of translating rules 
for testing the null hypothesis into absolute criteria 
for the acceptability of scientific evidence." The sci- 
entific validity of negative as well as positive findings 
is noted. A plea is made for “Judicious considera- 
tion and communication of negative findings."—R. J. 
Seidel. 

2AA99K. Kovalev, A. G. K voprosu o sootno- 
shenii étiki s psikhologief. [On the relation of 
ethics to psychology and pedagogy.] ор. Filos., 
1960, 14(6), 99-103.—Moral views and moral edu- 
cation under conditions of socialism are discussed. 
Joint research by psychologists and educators on 
moral phenomena and problems is urged.—7. D. Lon- 
don. 
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OBITUARIES 


2AB01I. Isaacs, Susanna. : 
Klein, 1882-1960. J. child Psychol. Psychiat., 
2, 1-4. Д 

2AB22S. Stevenson, George S. In memoriam: 
Victor Vance Anderson, MD. 1878-1960.—A mer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1961, 31, 422-423.—R. E. Perl. 

2AB24S. Szurek, S. A. In memoriam: Adelaide 
McFadyen Johnson, PhD, MD. 1905-1960. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1961, 31, 424-425 —R. E. Perl. 


2AB65D. Dallenbach, Karl M. (0. Texas) 
Walter Bowers Pillsbury: 1872-1960. Amer. dG 
Psychol., 1961, 74, 165-173—Obituary and photo- 
graph.—R. H. Waters. 


Obituary: Melanie 
1961, 


History & BIOGRAPHY 


2ACO0M. Merkulov, У. L. (Inst. Experimental 
Medicine, Leningrad, USSR) Materialy ob otno- 
shenii I. P. Pavlova k ispol'zovaniiu matemati- 
cheskikh metodov pri izuchenii problem pishche- 
vareniia i vysshei nervnoi deiatel'nosti. (Materials 
on the attitude of I. P. Pavlov toward the use of 
mathematical methods in the study of the problems 
of digestion and higher nervous activity.] Zh. 
Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1961, 61, 600-605.—“In connec- 
tion with the growing attention to the problems of 
neurocybernetics and to the perspectives in applying 
mathematical logic to the analysis of physiological 
processes,” the author presents materials from the 
archives on I. P. Pavlov which demonstrate Pavlov's 
abiding faith in the future power of mathematical 
analysis in the field of higher nervous activity and 
physiology in вепега.—/. D. London. 


2AC03S. Seward, Georgene Н. (U. Southern 
California) Woodworth, the man: A “case his- 
tory" In Georgene H. Seward & John P. Seward 
(Eds.), Current psychological issues: Essays in honor 
of Robert E. Woodworth (see 36: 2AC68S). Pp. 
3-20.—An informal and "fond" account of salient 
events in Woodworth’s life: family; education; study 
abroad; and the years at Columbia as professor, edi- 
tor, and scientist. His interests in music and nature 
are coupled with his unabated search for knowledge 
and understanding as providing a basic clue to his 
personality.—R. А. Littman. 

2ACIOT. Tutundzhan, О. M. (Yerevan) Teo- 
dyul’Ribot: 1839-1916. [Theodule Ribot: 1839- 
1916.] Vop. Psikhol., 1961, No. 2, 119-132—A bio- 
graphical sketch and resumé of the important ideas 
of Ribot.—H. Pick. 

2AC29M. Meissner, W. W. (Saint Louis U.) 
A historical note on retention. J. gen. Psychol., 
1958, 59, 229—236.—A. comparison of Aristotle’s views 
on retention with the approach taken by modern psy- 
chologists. Ebbinghaus is used as an illustration.— 
E. Y. Beeman. 

2AC45W. Wolf, Theta Н. (Hamline U.) An 
individual who made a difference. Amer. Psycho- 
logist, 1961, 16, 245-248.— Théodore Simon, associ- 
ated with Binet in the development of the first scales 
of intellectual levels, "has gradually become an his- 
toric and forgotten figure. But in November 1959, 
I found him very much alive. ... The Société Alfred 
Binet had no office of its own; it was housed in the 
study of Théodore Simon, its long-time President 


(since 1912, a year after Binet's death).” Simon 
"objects to the use of the IQ!... [He] is a medi- 
cal doctor, an aliéniste.” Simon has continued in the 
role of hero worshipper and supporter of Binet. 
“Simon feels that the success of the test scale has 
blinded the world to the understanding of the true 
greatness of Binet.”—S. J. Lachman. 

2AC49A. Anon. Jean-Marie Faverge. Rev. 
Psychol. appl., 1961, 11, 149-151.—Portrait, bio- 
graphical sketch, and 51-item bibliography.—IV. W. 
Wattenberg. 

2AC56L. Lukomskii, I. I. Tvorcheskii put’ V. 
A. Giliarovskogo. [The creative path of V. А. 
Giliarovskit.] Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1961, 61, 
756-758.—On the occasion of his 85th birthday, V. 
A. Gilarovskif's scientific career and contributions in 
psychiatry are sketched.—I. D. London. 


2AC59S. Skvortsov, К. А. Nauchno-pedago- 
gicheskaia i vrachebnaia deiatel'nost' V. A. Gilia- 
rovskogo. [The scientific-pedagogical and thera- 
peutic activity of V. A. Giliarovskii.] Zh. Nevropat. 
Psikhiat., 1961, 61, 759—A brief sketch is provided 
of V. A. Giliarovskif's pedagogical and professional 
activity as a psychiatrist on the occasion of his 85th 
birthday—J. D. London. 

2AC60R. Romasenko, V. A. Kliniko-morfo- 
logicheskie issledovaniia v trudakh у. A. Gilia- 
rovskogo. [Clinico-morphological studies in the 
works of V. A. Giliarovskii.] Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 
1961, 61, 760-762.—An account is given of. A. 
Giliarovskii’s “pathomorphological” studies in psy- 
chiatry from his earliest contributions to the present. 
—I. D. London. i 

2AC62K. Kameneva, E. N. Klinicheskaia 
shkola V. A. Giliarovskogo. [The clinical school 
of V. A. Giliarovskit.] Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 
1961, 61, 762-764.—The author discusses the theo- 
retical orientation of V. A. Giliarovskif in psychi- 
atry. His "clinical school" is viewed as “progres: 
sive" and marked by a willingness to study the oon 
plex problems of psychiatry in partnership with other 
disciplines—I. D. London. 

2АС685. Seward, Georgene H., & Seward, John 
P. (Eds) (U. Southern California) Current psy 
chological issues: Essays in honor of Robert 5: 
Woodworth. New York: Henry Holt, 1958. M 
368p. $6.00.—(See 36: 2AC03S, 2AD23M, 2АЕВ а 
2BC39G, 2CD46A, 2CK11S, 2CLS3H, 2CM80™ 
2DA49D, 2DP87F, 2FA11E, 2GB29K, 2JA03K) 
К. A. Littman. 


2AC69A. Anon. Didier Anzieu. Rev. Р. чус 
appl, 1961, 11, 69-72—Brief biography and 50-ite 
bibliography.—W. W. Wattenberg. У 

2AC/3G. Gantt, W. Horsley. (Johns HOPES 
U.) Introductory remarks. Ann. N. Y. Acad. dis- 
1961, 92, 1073-1076.—A general appreciation and s 
cussion of Pavlov’s contributions to physiology & 
pharmacology.—B. S. Aaronson. 

2AC74M. McGrade, M. C., & Dallenbach, 
M. (U. Texas) A bibliography of Walter 
ers Pillsbury. Amer. J. Psychol., 1961, 74, 17 
—R. H. Waters. 

2AC81L. Liddell, Howard S. 
Pavlov: The psychiatrist of the future. 


Karl 
Bow- 


4-176. 


nell Us 
(cer dun. M 
У. Acad. Sci., 1961, 92, 981-983—A brief histor! 
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i — description of the work of Liddell's laboratory with 


references to Pavlov's influence as a man and a 
scientist.—B. S. Aaronson. 

2AC89A. American Psychological Association. 
Distinguished Scientific Contribution Awards: 
1960. Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 15, 789—797.—A. 
citation, biography, photograph, and scientific pub- 
lications list are presented for each of the 3 recipi- 
ents: Harry Frederick Harlow, Charles Egerton Os- 
good, and Stanley Smith Stevens.—S. J. Lachman. 

2AC93A. Anon. Harold Ellis Jones. Child De- 
velpm., 1960, 31, 593-608.—In tribute to his outstand- 
ing contributions to psychology a short biography of 
the late Professor Jones is presented. A bibliography 
of his publications includes some 149 references.— 
W. J. Meyer. 

2AC98A. American Psychological Foundation. 
Gold Medal and Distinguished Science Writing 
Awards: 1960. Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 15, 798- 
799—The American Psychological Foundation 
(APF) Gold Medal was presented to John Frederick 
Dashiell; a brief biography is given. The APF Sci- 
ence Writing Award was presented to Michael Sklar, 
Harold Mayer, and Frank DeFelitta for “excellence 
in conception and production of the television show, 
‘The Brain Story. "—S. J. Lachman. 


(Also see Abstracts, 2BB80S, 2DG21C) 


THEORY & SYSTEMS 


2AD01M. Mumford, R. S. Traditional psychi- 
atry, Freud, and H. S. Sullivan. Comprehen. Psy- 
chiat., 1961, 2, 1-10—4 central Sullivanian concepts 
that are different from Freud are the theory of per- 
sonality development, the treatment method of partici- 
pant observation, the tenderness-intimacy dynamism, 
and the genesis of paranoid disorders. Sullivan’s 
is a “relatively open-ended and operational system, 
utilizing concepts of quality, pattern, process, growth, 
change, and purpose.” Sullivan’s concepts seem con- 
sistent with certain concepts in philosophy as well as 
the physical, social, and biological sciences.—D. 

Prager. 
0018. Stephenson, William. (U. Missouri) 
INED creed, 1961: Philosophical credo. Ab- 
ENS, principles. The centrality of self. Psy- 
chol. Rec., 1961, 11, 1-26.—The 3 papers begin with 
aa 09 of faith in conclusions, generaliza- 
d aws and invariances.” Then there is an ad- 
tife F or abduction as a guiding principle of scien- 
on eavor; "the emphasis is on the discovery of 
Finall eses, not their deduction from postulates." 
РЕР ап argument is developed for conducting 
Erase. Qu on single cases rather than being 
author a y sampling methodology. Briefly, the 
"makes ea that the study of the single case 
He оспо possible іп the place of scientism." 
teenth es with a plea for the “end of the nine- 

2 aed error’ dogma.”—R, J. Seidel. 

CEDE телет, N. У. К voprosu ob otra- 
of the brain ] ote mozga. [On the reflective activity 
Psychic toc Vop. Filos., 1961, 14(6), 109-119.— 
and ГОЛ reflect the outer world in the brain 
must be viewed uman, behavior. Psychic processes 
bral matter” "E | special form of motion of cere- 
consciousnes Vulgar materialism,” which identifies 
S with matter, must be rejected, as must 


36: 2AC 


also “vulgar mechanism,” which reduces the psychic 
to the lowest forms of “motion of matter," particu- 
larly to the physiological form. Problems in psychics 
must be looked at from "two mutually connected, but 
not identical" points of view—the gnoseological and 
the natural-scientific. “Gnoseologically, conscious- 
ness is the ideal reflection of being, since the images 
of things in the brain do not contain the matter of 
the objects reflected." ‘From the point of view of 
natural science, however, these images are to be 
seen as the result of a special reflective function, 
mirroring an objective world and involving a form 
of “cerebral motion."—J. D. London. 


2ADIOT. Tax, Sol, & Callender, Charles. (Eds.) 
(U. Chicago) Evolution after Darwin. Vol. III. 
Issues in evolution. Chicago, Ill.: Univer. Chicago 
Press, 1960. 310 p. $7.50.—The 3rd of the 3-volume 
set covering the University of Chicago's Darwin Cen- 
tennial Celebration, November 24—28, 1959. The Ist 
section, *Evolution and Religion," contains the 
papers: "Creation and Evolution in the Far East," 
"Current Roman Catholic Thought on Evolution," 
and “Creation and Causality in the History of Chris- 
tian Thought" The 2nd section, "The Centennial 
Celebration,” contains: “At Random,” a television 
preview of the centennial; the 5 panel discussions of 
the centennial ("The Origin of Life" "The Evolu- 
tion of Life" “Man As an Organism,” "The Evolu- 
tion of Mind,” and “Social and Cultural Oe ; 
the convocation address by Julian Huxley (“The 
Evolutionary Vision") ; the centennial program ; post- 
centennial evaluation ; and an index to all 3 volumes. 
—R. H. Waters. 


2ADIZN. Nebylitsyn, V. D., Rozhdestvenskaya, 
V. L, & Teplov, B. M. (Inst. Psychology, Moscow, 
USSR) Concerning the interrelation between ab- 
solute sensitivity and strength of the nervous sys- 
tem. Quart. J. exp. Psychol, 1960, 12, 17-25.— 
“Weakness” of the nervous system is seen as corre- 
lated with high sensitivity to peripheral stimulation; 
“strength” with low sensitivity. In experiments con- 
ditioning a decrease of sensitivity to light or sound, 
exposure to an illuminated panel was used as US; 
the "resulting reduction in peripheral visual sensi- 
tivity" the UR. А 1000 cps tone and a low red light 
were CSs. Aíter the CR was established tests of 
"strength" were run, a series of 10 reinforced pres- 
entations of the CS preceded and followed by single 
nonreinforced presentations. If the CR showed no 
decrement from the 1st to the 2nd nonreinforced trial 
it was concluded that strength of the CNS structures 
was high. "The criterion of decrement was a de- 
crease in strength of the conditioned reflex of 10 per 
cent or more. Great individual differences were 
found.—E. Y. Beeman. 


2ADI18S. Spirkin, A. С. О prirode soznaniia. 
[On the nature of consciousness.] Уор. Filos., 1961, 
15(6), 118-127.—The social essence of man's con- 
sciousness derives from the fact that: the "practical 
production-activity," by which it takes shape; the 
logical forms in which it is vested; and language as 
the reality of thought, are all social phenomena. Тһе 
social nature of consciousness is manifested in the 
formation of self-consciousness, a specific form of 
the reflection of the properties of an individual 
within the framework of social life. Although con- 
sciousness is a function of the brain, it cannot be 
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understood irrespective of the external world. The 
ideal character of each mental pattern consists of its 
relevance to real things, their properties and connec- 
tions and, precisely for this reason, of the impossi- 
bility of reducing it to "material processes" within 
the human brain. Nor can consciousness be under- 
stood as a specific ideal substance. “The actuality 
of consciousness is the mental culture of society. 
The ideal images arising in man’s brain, are ma- 
terially fixed in words and mathematical formulae, 
diagrams, and the artistic images. Ideality charac- 
terizes images, ideas, and thoughts as these, ren- 
dered objective by language, are incorporated into 
a system of historically evolved knowledge and thus 
acquire a relatively independent character, as though 
alienated from the biopsychic organization of a 
given individual"—I. D. London. 


2AD210. O'Connell, Daniel C. (Saint Louis 
09) Idiographic knowledge. J. gen. Psychol., 
1958, 59, 21-33—A critique of the idiographic ap- 
proach to science. Allport's presentation is examined 
along with earlier ideas and the present status of the 
concept. Idiographic knowledge is a weak point in 
any scientific system. (26 ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. 


2AD23M. Murphy, G. (Menninger Found.) 
Some relations of perception to motivation. In 
Georgene H. Seward & John P. Seward (Eds.), 
Current psychological issues: Essays im homor of 
Robert S. Woodworth (see 36: 2AC68S). Pp. 23- 
38.—An account of the way in which Woodworth 
anticipated many recent developments in thinking 
about both perception and motivation; the presenta- 
tion is not a direct summary of his views as much as 
an account of trends in thinking and Woodworth's 
place within these trends. The main emphasis is 
upon his insistence that perceiving and motivation 
(as well as many other processes) are aspects of an 
integral organism’s functioning —R. A. Littman. 

2AD24B. Bukhalov, IU. F. О sootnoshenii 
sub”ektivnogo i ob”ektivnogo v poznatelnom 
obraze. [On the relation of the subjective and the 
objective in the cognitional image] Уор. Filos., 
1961, 15(5), 124-132.—The author investigates the 
“true character" of the cognitional image. The “re- 
flection of the objective world" in the cognitional 
image is mediated by the "social-historical, practical, 
and theoretical activity" of the subject, that is, man 
and mankind. Knowledge is, of course, also mediated 
through man's “higher nervous activity.” Everyday 
practice, like knowledge, is a definite process of in- 
teraction between man and the objective world, thus 
ensuring that it be a “dialectical unity of the sub- 
jective and objective,” in which the objective is “pri- 
mary and decisive.” The cognitional image, there- 
fore, contains both “objective truth” and subjective 
features and bespeaks of the active role of the sub- 
Pu in the acquisition of knowledge —I. D. Lon- 

оп. ; 
2AD26S. Straus, Erwin. Psychologie der 
menschlichen Welt. [Psychology of the human 
world.] Berlin Germany: Springer, 1960. vii, 426 
р. DM 32.—A collection of 19 of Erwin Straus' 
papers, from 1919 to the present. Topics in phe- 
nomenological psychology included are: morphinism, 
suggestion, time experience in depression, forms of 
space relative to motor activity and perception, 
shame, man's upright position, hallucinations, rheo- 
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scopic studies of expression, the sigh, man as ques- _ 
tioner, awakeness, and form and structure of mans | 
inner freedom. 5 papers are in English; the others 4 
are in German.—E. W. Eng. 


2AD32L. Littman, Richard A. (U. Oregon) - 
Psychology: The socially indifferent science, 
Amer. Psychologist, 1961, 16, 232-236.—Psychology — 
“ig а science without social content. . . . l believe — 
that psychology has been and ought to be mainly 
interested in the properties and processes of individ- 
ual organisms. . . . Psychology . . . has been so far 
the science which deals with the abstract, universal, 
culturally contentless features of behavior which in 
almost all cases—and surely all the most interesting 
cases—are socially tagged, but which are analyzed as 
properties of individual organisms. . . . I am arguing 
that the formulations which psychologists have made 
and ought to continue making do not and need mot 
contain explicit social or cultural terms to satisty 
the relevance of psychology for understanding social 
behavior."—$S. J. Lachman. 

2AD34S. Stromberg, Gustaf. Space, time, and 
eternity. J. Franklin Inst., 1961, 272, 134-144.— 
Mental characteristics attributed to the “eternity do- 
main” (the nonphysical world between space and 
time) are discussed to assist in understanding the re- 
lationship between physical and mental phenomena 
and the acceptance of the “eternity domain as a 
living being. Examples given are associated with: 
location of memories, origin of matter and energy, 
origin of life and consciousness, immortality of the 
human soul, and mechanism of mental telepathy.— 
M. C. Benton. Ў 

2AD35H. Hebb, D. О. (McGill U.) Те 
American revolution. Amer. Psychologist, 1508 
15, 735-745.—" A. revolution of psychological thought 
and practice was made by Thorndike, Watson, olt, 
Hunter, Lashley, Cattell, Terman, Yerkes . ; ; То - 
man and Skinner between 1898 and 1938.” The 18 
of 2 stages іп the revolution "has been complete for 
some time, largely in the form of Behaviorism an 
the study of learning, and it is high time for the 
rebels to get on with the second one: a behavioristiC 
or learning-theory analysis of the thought process. 
I propose then to consider a particular aspect OF V 
problem, namely, self-awareness and certain fantasies 
about the self? Major sections are: Setting аы 
Scope; Theory and the S-R Formula; Mind, Con 
sciousness, and Mediating Process; Hallucination, - 
Body Image, and the Selí; and The Problem 0i - 
Analysis.—S. J. Lachman. n 

2ADS3L. Levin, Max. (New York Medical c Г 
Flower & 5th Ave. Hosp, NYC) Monism E 1 
dualism in the study of behavior: Is there 2 Er 
flict between the psychodynamic and the 01834 
points of view? Amer. J. Psychiat., 1961, 118, e 
57.—Sharp issue is taken with а monistic view E 
veloped by Bailey for the study of behavior. — the 
author states that "there is no conflict betwee? ке: 
organic or biological view of behavior and the fap 
chodynamic view," which is a dualist view: 
the psychodynamicist and the neurologist must 
laborate, therefore, in the study of behavior": 
Pronko. 2 

2AD71H. Herbst, P. G. A theory of simple 
havior systems. Part І. Hum. Relat, y 
71-94.—À behavior system has to obtain inputs 
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the environment which are reciprocated by some form 


^ of output. This constitutes a positive dependence 


cyde. Events interfering with this cycle constitute 
stress. Stress is a negative input which gives rise 
to a negative output in the form of external adjust- 
ment processes. The theory is elaborated on the basis 
of this approach. (35 ref.) —W. W. Meissner. 


2AD77B. Bernshtein, М. A. Puti i zadachi 
fiziologii aktivnosti. [Paths and goals of the physi- 
ology of activity.] Vop. Filos., 1961, 15(6), 77-92. 
— The study of man-in-action calls for a transition 
from the "physiology of reactions,” which investi- 
gates the input-output correlations of interaction with 
the surrounding world, to the "physiology of ac- 
tivity,” which stresses the processes of exerting in- 
fluence on the environment in order to modify pur- 
posefully the latter in accordance with the require- 
ments of the individual. The active operations of 
man are determined not so much by current stimula- 
tion, but preponderantly by a definite “motor-aim,” 
coded in some way in the central nervous system and 
based in its construction on an extrapolation from the 
“synthetic central nervous image of the past and 
present” to an image of what is to come next. To 
provide a mechanism for accomplishing this, the 
author introduces the concept of "operator-process." 
The physiological substratum for the “active cerebral 
operator-functions" is conceived as given by the 2 
forms of the nervous process coexisting in the nerv- 
ous system: the canalized and the wave forms, which 
Possess sharply differing properties as well as differ- 
ent relations to the neuronal nets of the brain. These 
constitute a unified process of “unseverable interac- 
tion,” which is not merely a form of cerebral regula- 
tion, but is also a physiological substratum for the 
phenomena of intention and of probabilistic projec- 
tions into the future —/. D. London. 

2AD83F. Francis, Roy С. (U. Minnesota) The 
rhetoric of science: A methodological discussion 
of the two-by-two table. Minneapolis, Minn.: Uni- 
ver. Minnesota Press, 1961. vii, 183 p. $475.—To 
Summarize in part this elementary exposition: Joint 
Occurrence (A, B) or nonoccurrence (A, B) of 2 
characteristics creates 4 possibilities (AB, AB, AB, 
7 which may be represented by a 4-cell table. 
i A is B" (universal affirmative) holds if, and 
BAR AB —0; "no A is B" (universal negative) 
p if, and only if, AB=0. Perfect association, 
kx only if A, then B," is represented by AB — 0 
it he. — 0, which is different from "if A, then B." 
ra es antecedent and B is a consequent, then 
ali lon provides information concerning caus- 


pe hot merely association, as implied by Karl 


еа: Е t ^ 
E ов id Error of measurement is omnipresent, how- 
y “Dhi s probabilistic association can be measured 
tetrach Square,” Yule’s Q, coefficient of contingency, 
lambda, Jane to Goodman and Kruskal's 
nificance 721.5 Segregation index, and others. Sig- 
Er € may be tested by y?.—J. Sawyer. 
Pe Goss, Albert E. (U. Massachusetts) 
гу. рон: and verbal mediating responses. 


overlooks e ologist, 1961, 16, 285-298. Largely 


hs-response eral t. "earlier behavioristic or stimu- 
Vioral RERO: yses of increasingly complex be- 
princip] lena in part by means of concepts 

Ples involving mediating responses and 
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stimuli . . . primarily but not exclusively, verbal 
mediating responses and stimuli... . Meyer, Watson, 
Hunter, Dashiell, Kantor, and others clearly antici- 
pated the essential features of many more recent 
analyses.” Watson’s ideas and those of his contem- 
poraries are discussed. Hull is regarded as "the 
transition" between the earlier and more recent con- 
cepts concerning verbal mediating responses.—S. J. 
Lachman. 


2AD85N. Newbury, Edward. (U. Kentucky) 
The significance of assumptive and philosophic 
operations in psychological methodology. J. gen. 
Psychol, 1958, 59, 185—199.—А discussion of the 
philosophic groundwork of psychology, including ап 
examination of the roles of the scientist and philoso- 
pher and the varieties of meaning within the scientific 
role. (34-item bibliogr.)—E. Y. Beeman. 


2AP99D. Demirchoglian, G. G. (Orbeli Inst. 
Physiology, Erevan, USSR) К voprosu o roli 
sviazei v deiatel'nosti analizatorov. [On the role 
of feed-back in the activity of analyzers.] Biofizika, 
1961, 6, 499-502.— Cybernetic concepts are bringing 
new developments in our conceptions of how the 
analyzers operate and mutually influence each other. 
At the same time increased understanding of bio- 
logical feed-back mechanisms suggests to engineers 
new ways of perfecting automatic regulatory devices 
and systems.—/. D. London. 


(Also see Abstracts 2AC73G, 2AD33P, 2DA49D, 
2GE57C) 
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2AE03A. Adcock, C. J. (Victoria U. Welling- 
ton) A note on combining probabilities. Psycho- 
meirika, 1960, 25, 303-305.—“The weakness in the 
usual application of the Fisher method of combining 
probabilities is pointed out and a supplementary 
method is suggested.” —S. Hunka. 


2AE03U. Urbakh, V. IU. (Inst. Biological Phys- 
ics, Moscow, USSR) К voprosu o razlozhenii 
otkloniaiushchikhsia ot normaľnogo statistiches- 
kikh raspredelenif na dva normaľnykh raspredel- 
eniia: I. Simmetrichnye raspredeleniia. [On the 
decomposition of statistical distributions, deviating 
from the normal, into two normal distributions: TE 
Symmetrical distributions.] Biofizika, 1961, 6, 3-8. 
—The author devises methods for determining 
whether the components of a nonnormal symmetrical 
distribution are normal and for determining the 
parameters of the component normal distributions.— 
I. D. London. 


2AE13K. Klopsteg, Paul E. (National Science 
Found. Washington, D. C.) The indispensable 
tools of science. Science, 1960, 132, 1913-1922,— 
In the advancement of knowledge, instruments, the 
indispensable tools of science, are unifying elements 
which help self-centered disciplines shed their isola- 
tionism and work cooperatively in exploring dark 
areas of broad interest. Major sections are; The 
Genesis of Primitive Science, Concepts of Time and 
Distance, Emergence from the Past, Aristotle, Gali- 
leo, Barometer and Air Pump, Pneumatic Trough, 
Electroscope, Torsion Balance, Microscope, Photo- 
sensitive Emulsion, Instruments Not Yet Conceived, 
Comparmentalization or Joint Attack, and Instru- 
ments, the Unifying Element—S, J. Lachman. 
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2AEI9W. Webb, Sam C. & , Bevan, William. 
(Emory U.), Single standard judgment: A re- 
Orientation in rating scale procedure. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1958, 59, 119-133.— The standard instruc- 
tions for judging by the method of equal-appearing 
intervals were restructured to meet the following re- 
quirements: “(a) to provide a single reference point 
at the center of the scale, at the same time leaving 
the ends unspecified; (b) to allow judges to utilize 
any number of equal-sized categories they regard to 
be necessary; (c) to require all judges to judge in 
terms of deviation from a common reference (neu- 
tral) ; and (d) to emphasize the extensiveness rather 
than the limits of the scale,” and used in a classical 
psychophysical setting, judging weights, and a psy- 
chometric setting, 25 attitude test items. These in- 
structions seemed to act to eliminate end effects in 
the weight judging, but not the attitude scaling. The 
relationship of the pair-comparison-rating scale 
seemed linear. There seemed to be a marked change 
in the shape of the distribution curve which requires 
additional exploration. (19 ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. 


2AE20G. Goldfarb, N. Ап introduction to 
longitudinal statistical analysis: The method of 
repeated observations from a fixed sample. Glen- 
coe, Ш.: Free Press, 1960. xiii, 220 p. $5.00.— 
Elementary discussion of methods of repeated ob- 
servations from a fixed sample, including: problems 
of interviewing, loss of subjects, and sampling errors; 
electronic data processing of large samples; and 
brief annotated references of applications to medical 
and public health, insurance, labor mobility, fertility, 
and social security data. Ап extensive description 
is given of the 1951 study of the Health Insurance 
Plan of Greater New York.—K. J. Hartman. 


2AE21H. Hays, William L., & Bennett, Joseph 
F. (U. Michigan) Multidimensional unfolding: 
Determining configuration from complete rank 
order preference data. Psychometrika, 1961, 26, 
221-238.—Within the model of isotonic space, a 
principle is presented which generalizes the unfold- 
ing technique to the multidimensional case. The 
availability of exhaustive configurational solutions 
given complete data is pointed out. Finally 3 cri- 
teria are suggested for the choice of a particular 
solution from among the set of all solutions, which 
are applicable in the case either of complete or in- 
complete data—Journal abstract. 

2AE32W. Wittenborn, J. R. (Rutgers U.) 
Contributions and current status of Q methodol- 
ogy. Psychol. Bull., 1961, 58, 132-142.—Although 
Q methodology has been employed in a large number 
of studies varying widely in purpose, its primary con- 
tributions to psychology appear to be in the study of 
psychotherapy and the related study of persons with 
personality disorders. The investigator should de- 
termine the appropriateness of Q methodology, as 
contrasted with normative procedures, for a particu- 
lar research problem.—JV. J. Meyer. 

2AE33W. Watson, P. C. (University Coll, U. 
London) Response to affirmative and negative 
binary statements. Brit. J. Psychol., 1961, 52, 133- 
142—“The present investigation equates the speci- 
ficity of all statements, and hence eliminates the dis- 
junctive implication of false affirmatives and true 
negatives by utilizing the mutually exclusive classes 
of odd and even numbers as material. Two tasks 
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were used, (a) ‘verification,’ i.e., determining whether 
a statement about a number is true or false, and (b) 
‘construction,’ ie. stating a number to make a state- 
ment either true or false. In both tasks the form of 
a statement (affirmative or negative) was significant 
at the 0.001 level at the end of practice. In the con- 
struction task the truth value of a statement (true 
or false) was also significant at the 0.001 level, but 
in the verification task it was not significant."—C. M. 
Franks. 

2AEA0M. Michael, William B., & Hunka, Steve. 
(U. Southern California) Research tools: Statis- 
tical methods. Rev. educ. Res., 1960, 30, 440-486.— 
After a review of recent books attention is devoted 
to (a) general developments in statistical theory with 
particular stress on contributions to statistical in- 
ferences involving parametric procedures; (b) recent 
advances in the theory and application of chi square 
and contingency tables; (c) published research con- 
cerning the binomial, Poisson, and multinomial dis- 
tributions; (d) innovations and modifications in non- 
parametric theory and techniques; (е) developments 
in regression and correlation theory, including curve 
fitting; and (f) methodological advances in factor 
analysis. (344-item bibliog., 65 ref.)—F. Goldsmith. 


2AE43G. Garner, №. R. (Johns Hopkins) Rat- 
ing scales, discriminability, and information trans- 
mission. Psychol. Rev., 1960, 67, 343-352.—In- 
formation transmission measures and discriminability 
scaling procedures can be used to aid in the evalua- 
tion of the effects of the number of categories of 
rating scales. An illustrative set of data clarifies 
the application of these methods and shows their 
close relationship. Both information transmission 
and discriminability increase monotonically with an 
increase in the number of rating categories.—C. 
Uhl. 


2AE43S. Shuford, Emir H., Jones, Lyle V. & 
Bock, R. Darrell. (U. North Carolina) A ratione 
origin obtained by the method of сопшШ e 
paired comparisons. Psychometrika, 1960, 25, F 
356.—"A new paired comparison method, based po 
choices between lotteries, is developed for the med 
urement of utilities of objects with respect to 5 
utility of receiving nothing, i.e., the status quo. , he 
method is used to estimate the utilities of four Eu 
day gifts. These objects had also been studied in d 
earlier experiment which used choices between soba 
objects and pairs of objects to determine a rao 
origin. A comparison of the results of the two, | 
periments indicates that both methods scale obje @ 
with respect to the same rational origin and unit 
measurement.” —S, Hunka. 


m tl 
permits assigning ratio scale values to 
reference stimuli pair. The logarithm 
is treated as a distance measure, leading to 
lowing testable conclusions about the pairwise 
probabilities as the reference stimulus is variet M 
{һе plot is a symmetricall truncated ogive . тїшї 
horizontal tails. 2nd, if 2 pairs of choice sti 
have the same midpoint, the ogive of 1 ] 
of the ogive of the other. In terms of this mo 
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hysteresis and midpoint displacement effects in the 
method of bisection are discussed, and relations with 
Coombs’ unfolding techniques are explored.—Journal 
abstract. 


2AES7N. Noether, Gottfried E. (Boston U.) 
Remarks about a paired comparison model. Psy- 
chometrika, 1960, 25, 357-367.—"' A. generalization of 
the customary model underlying the Law of Com- 
parative Judgment is established. Methods for esti- 
mating location parameters and testing a certain hy- 
pothesis are discussed. The problem of the influence 
of the shape of the curve used to grade responses is 
raised and a possible approach to its solution is in- 
dicated. Two examples are provided.”—S. Hunka. 


2AES9M. Maxwell, A. E. (U. London) Ca- 
nonical variate analysis when the variables are 
dichtomous. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1961, 21, 259- 
271.—The statistical theory underlying discriminant 
function and canonical variate analysis is discussed 
briefly and then applied to a psychiatric classification 
problem involving dichotomous variables. Canonical 
variates are established for discriminating between 
3 groups of psychiatric patients: 224 schizophrenics, 
270 manic depressives, and 117 anxiety state. 4 
dichotomous variables were used in the form of pres- 
ence or absence of these symptoms: anxiety, sus- 
picion, schizophrenic thought disorder, and delusions 
of guilt. —J7. Coleman. 


2AE65C. Coombs, C. H., Greenberg M., & 
Zinnes, J. (U. Michigan) A double law of com- 
parative judgment for the analysis of preferential 
choice and similarities data. Psychometrika, 1961, 
26, 165-171.— The virtue of certain modifications in 
the Law of Comparative Judgment, equations are 
developed which (a) permit the construction of a 
joint scale of individuals and items, as in the case 
of attitude measurement, directly from their pair- 
Comparison preferences; and (b) take into account 
the variable of laterality which is significant for the 


Construction of group preference scales.—Journal 
abstract. 


. 2AE65U. Urbakh, V. IU. (Inst. Biological Phys- 
ics; Moscow, USSR) K voprosu o razlozhenii 
Mikloniaiushchikhsia ot normal’nogo statistiches- 
le h taspredelenii na dva normal’nykh rasprede- 
ed Il. Asimmetrichnye raspredeleniia. [On 
Bs о 2розіцоп of statistical distributions, deviat- 
Ie as the normal, into two normal distributions: 
265 рет distributions.] Biofizika, 1961, 6, 
B h —The author devises methods for determin- 
pa ether the components of a nonnormal asym- 

tical distribution are normal and for determining 


the parameter: istributi 
s of the component normal distributions. 
—. D. London. E 
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CEAEG A. Alexander, Howard W. 
York Elements of mathematical statistics. New 
vork: Wiley, 1961. xi, 367 p. $7.95.—After deriva- 


tion and proof of ba: 


ory and statistics, sic theorems in probability the- 


Correlation the methods of statistical inference, 
theory of » and regression are discussed. Sampling 
ments the аре and complex distributions comple- 
sign is dem iscussion of methods. Experimental de- 
Variance, сеа with selections from analysis of 
ut many E ome knowledge of calculus is assumed, 
Nonmathe xamples and gradual abstraction help the 

matician in working through the material. 
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Exercises with solutions, tables, and an appendix 
containing rules for matrix transformations are 
added.—W. J. Koppitz. 


2AE69B. Block, Jack. (U. Calif., Berkeley) On 
the number of significant findings to be expected 
by chance. Psychometrika, 1960, 25, 369-380.— 
“When multiple significance tests are computed, a 
certain number of ‘significant’ findings will emerge 
simply because of chance fluctuations. In the present 
paper, some factors affecting the number of nominally 
significant results are elaborated and a general 
method is suggested which permits unbiased infer- 
ence as to the significance of a set of findings, as a 
set. The method advocated employs a high speed 
computer to generate empirically a sampling distribu- 
tion tailormade to a particular data matrix. The 
method is illustrated in the case of dichotomous re- 
sponse to inventory items, where it is found that the 
statistical model still often used as a basis for esti- 
mation is overly conservative. Some problems in the 
application of the method are discussed.”—S. Hunka. 


2AE73G. Gulliksen, Harold, & Tucker, Ledyard 
R. (Princeton U.) A general procedure for ob- 
taining paired comparisons from multiple rank 
orders. Psychometrika, 1961, 26, 173-183.—From 
a theoretical point of view paired comparisons and 
the law of comparative judgment provide an excel- 
lent approach to the problem of psychological meas- 
urement. However, if a reasonably large number of 
stimuli are to be investigated, paired comparisons 
become extremely time-consuming and fatiguing to 
the Ss. A balanced incomplete block design, requir- 
ing multiple rank order judgments for each S, pro- 
vides an efficient experimental method for obtaining 
paired comparisons judgments. Features of the 
analysis proposed for this design are discussed in 
detail. A program for the analysis is available for 
the IBM 650 electronic computer.—Journal abstract. 


2AE77D. Davis, Frederick B. (Hunter Coll.) 
A note on part-whole correlation. J. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 49, 77-79.—3 correlation coefficients are 
presented for correlating a total and a part included 
wholly within the total which are free from the “in- 
flating effect of the correlation of errors of measure- 
ment common to both."—E. Y. Beeman. 


2AE81G. Guilford, J. P. Psychological meas- 
urement. In Georgene Н. Seward & John P. Se- 
ward (Eds.), Current psychological issues: Essays 
in honor of Robert S. Woodworth (see 36: 2AC68S). 
Pp. 281-302.—Woodworth’s contributions to statis- 
tical methods and psychophysics is combined with 
briefer surveys of his suggestions for personality in- 
ventories, factors and transfer of training, and psy- 
chological tests. His anticipation of Kendall's ap- 
proach to rank statistics is noted; the discussion of 
Woodworth's generalized psychophysical law is 
coupled with Guilford's attack on Steven's power 
function "law."—R. А. Littman. 


2AE91W. Weinberg, George H., Fluckiger, 
Fritz A., & Tripp, Clarence A. (The Handwriting 
Inst, NYC) A proposed variation of the match- 
ing technique. Psychometrika, 1960, 25, 291—295.— 
“A matching procedure is proposed by which a judge 
may use the same items in different matches. The K 
items in one group most likely to include the correct 
match with each item in the other are selected. In- 
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clusion of the correct match among the K items 
chosen is defined as a success. The distribution of 
the number of successes is discussed. Tables are 
presented showing the number of successes needed 
for significance for various values of K and of N, 
the number of items in each group."—S. Hunka. 


2AE92L. Livshits, М. N. (Inst. Biophysics, 
Moscow, USSR) О nekotorykh voprosakh, svia- 
zannykh so statisticheskoi obrabotkof rezul'tatov 
opytov po uslovnym refleksam. [On some prob- 
lems related to statistical treatment of the results of 
conditioned reflex experiments.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel., 1960, 10, 792-799.—The probability distri- 
butions of the magnitudes of 54 conditioned salivary 
reflexes to various stimuli was examined in 14 dogs. 
In 49 cases the empirical curves proved to be fairly 
close to 1 of the 3 given theoretical distributions: 
normal, binomial, and Poissonian. The variations in 
the magnitudes of conditioned reflexes are, therefore, 
to be seen as random in character. The magnitudes 
of positive conditioned reflexes are mostly normally 
distributed, while those of secretory reactions to 
differentiation are distributed in accordance with the 
Poissonian distribution. This should be taken into 
account when treating experimental data statistically. 
The value of applying statistical methods to condi- 
tioned reflex studies is discussed as well as the need 
to combine them with an analysis of individual ex- 
periments.—I. D. London. 


2AE99V. van Woerkom, Adrianus J., & Brod- 
man, Keeve. Statistics for a diagnostic model. 
Biometrics, 1961, 17, 299-318.—A method for making 
presumptive medical diagnoses using age, sex, and 
responses of patients to a health questionnaire is de- 
scribed. А modified conditional probability model 
was developed on a 1948-49 sample of patients and 
programed for a computer. With a 1956 sample, 
correct assignments were made in 44% of the cases, 
while 595 were false positives. Results were com- 
parable with those obtained by a physician experi- 
enced in interpreting the questionnaire, except for the 
diagnosis of psychoneurosis.—R. L. McCornack. 


(Also see Abstract 2GD73K) 
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2AFO03R. Robson, D. S. (Cornell U.) Multiple 
comparisons with a control in balanced incom- 
plete block designs. Technometrics, 1961, 3, 103- 
105.—Dunnett’s procedure for making multiple com- 
parisons of several treatments against a single con- 
trol assumes the p means and the control are mu- 
tually independent. It is demonstrated here that this 
procedure is applicable to the adjusted treatment 
means from a balanced incomplete block design 
despite the fact that the adjusted means are not in- 
dependent. A numerical example is included to illus- 
trate the analysis of variances.—R. E. Chandler. 


2AF11B. Bose, R. C., Chakravarti, L. M., & 
Knuth, D. E. On methods of constructing sets 
of mutually orthogonal Latin squares using a com- 
puter. Part II. Technometrics, 1961, 3(1), 111- 
117.—The results of Part I of this paper (on find- 
ing pairs of mutually orthogonal Latin squares) are 
extended here to derive a class of triplets of mutually 
orthogonal Latin squares. A mathematical approach 
based upon a double mapping procedure was adapted 
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to the computer to arrive at the triplets. 228 triplets Я 
of order 12 were found—one set being given as an | 
example. A set of 4 mutually orthogonal Latin 


squares could not be obtained.—A. E. Chandler. 


2AF28W. Weitz, Joseph. (New York U.) Cri- 
teria for criteria. 
228-231.—"When one selects a criterion to evaluate 
the effectiveness of some independent variable, the 
choice is frequently made. . . . [on the basis of] 
relevance, expedience, or precedence." Among the 
criterion dimensions which might be studied are: (a) 
Time. (When is the measurement taken?) (b) 
Type. (What performance measure is selected and 
why that one?) (с) Level. (What level of per- 
formance is considered success or failure?) "If we 
knew more about the functioning of criterional vari- 


ables, we should be able to predict which criteria are - 


relevant for assessing effects of independent vari- 
ables and with this knowledge, be able to state more 
concerning the operation of the independent and the. 
intervening variables.”—S. J. Lachman. 


2AF51J. John, Peter W. M. (California Re- 
search Corp.) Ап application of a balanced in- 
complete block design. Technometrics, 1961, 3(1), 
51-54.— Standard analyses of balanced incomplete 
block designs are usually confined to qualitative treat- 
ments. Adjusted sum of squares for treatments are 
customarily obtained and procedures are given for 
testing the significance of the difference between 2 
treatment totals. In this paper a balanced incomplete 
block experiment is discussed in which the treatments 
are quantitative rather than qualitative. The 9 treat- 
ments are 2 additives at 4 levels each and a 3rd ad- 
ditive at 1 level. An unusual feature of the analysis 
is that the adjusted sum of squares for treatments 18 
subdivided into meaningful single degrees of freedom 
to obtain the data response curves for the 2 factors 
at 4 levels each.—R. E. Chandler. 


2AFSIP. Park, G. T. Sensory testing by triple 
comparisons. 
paired comparisons methods are compared with a new 


triple comparison procedure due to Bradley and Pen- 


dergrass using 2 sets of data. Sensory fatigue 18 
known to be marked in 1 of the 2 sets of data. Rela- 
tive efficiency, vulnerability to interactions and other 
characteristics are compared.—R. L. McCornack. 


.2AF67W. Williams, W. 
biased ratio and regression estimators. Biometrics, 
1961, 17, 267-274.—A concomitant variate may 9* 
used in a sample survey to create more precise esti- 
mators of population characteristics. Some exactly 
unbiased ratio and regression estimators ате dis- 
cussed. Simple random, stratified, and multistage 


sampling procedures are considered—R. L- Mc- 


Cornack. 
2AF82C. Carlson, E. R., & Carlson, Rat 


(Michigan State U.) Male and female subjects in 
personality research. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., ' 


61, 482-483.—Though studies have consistently dem. - 


onstrated psychological differences between males ап 


females, a review of published research indicated how Я 


little this finding influenced the selection of 55 2С 
studies or the interpretation of results. A plea 15 
made to include as easy a measure to obtain а5 the 
sex variable in the design.—G. Frank. 


(Also see Abstract 2EC59D) 
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Biometrics, 1961, 17, 251-260. —2 © 


H. Generating W- | 
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Formulas & Calculations 


2AG05D. Davis, Frederick B. (Hunter Coll.) 
The standard error of measurement of the differ- 
ence between a sum score and one of its parts. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1958, 49, 205-208.—The computa- 
tional equations for "the standard error of a differ- 
ence between overlapping total and part scores ob- 
tained by an individual drawn at random írom a 
specified group" are presented, the Davis Reading 
Test being used for illustration. The derivation of 
the equations is given.—E. Y. Beeman. 


2АС055. Stanley, Julian C. (U. Wisconsin) 
Analysis of unreplicated three-way classifications, 
with applications to rate bias and trait independ- 
ence. Psychometrika, 1961, 26, 205-219 —The 7 
analysis-of-variance mean squares for an unreplicated 
3-way classification may be written as linear com- 
binations of a mean variance and three mean co- 
variances. Formulas are presented for computing 
the mean variances and mean covariances from linear 
combinations of mean squares. The relevance of 
these formulas for assessing rater biases and trait 
independence is discussed, а numerical example is 
provided, and proposed extensions are briefly noted. 
—Journal abstract, 


2AGO9E. Elston, R. C. On additivity in the 
analysis of variance. Biometrics, 1961, 17, 209-219. 
2 previously proposed tests for nonadditivity are re- 
developed to clarify their properties. A method for 
finding a transformation of the data to obtain addi- 
tivity is discussed.—R. L. McCornack. 


2AG21H. Harter, H. Leon. Corrected error 
rates for Duncan's new multiple range test. Bio- 
metrics, 1961, 17, 321-324.—A list of corrections to 
tables previously published (see 32: 2519) and (see 
35: 2905).—R. L. McCornack. 


. 2AG25L. Lord, Frederic M. (Educational Test- 
ing Service) Use of true-score theory to predict 
moments of univariate and bivariate observed- 
Score distributions. Psychometrika, 1960, 25, 325- 
342—"Formulas are derived for using the available 
item statistics and score statistics on a test to esti- 
ue the moments of the score distribuion of a 
engthened (or shortened) form of the same test. 
Other formulas are derived for estimating the bi- 
variate moments of the scatterplot between two 
ЕШ test forms using only the data available on 
n er form alone. An empirical study is made show- 
К E in each case satisfactory agreement between the 
репа values predicted from the formulas and 
Е val Ше actually observed. These results suggest 
i utility of the true-score model used in deriving 
 formulas.”—S. Hunka. 


,CAG2H. Horst, Paul. (U. Washington) Rela- 
1961 es sets of measures. Psychometrika, 
inear fun 129-149—The problem of determining 
nie M ins for 2 sets of variables so as to maxi- 

е correlation between the 2 functions has been 


solv 


hee by Hotelling. A more efficient computational 


jon is presented for the case of 2 sets of vari- 


ables and a 


Sets. а generalized solution for апу number of 


К Pplications are di d ical ex- 
“ample 522; iscussed and a numerical ex 
zr er 18 included to demonstrate the solution for 


ап 2 sets.—Journal abstract. 


2, 
01506398. Baker, Frank В. (U. Maryland) Em- 
js mparison of item parameters based on 
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the logistic and normal functions. Psychometrika, 
1961, 26, 239-246.—Maximum likelihood estimates of 
item parameters of a scholastic aptitude test were 
computed using the normal and logistic models. The 
goodness of fit of ogives specified by the pairs of item. 
parameters to the observed data was determined for 
all items. While negligible differences in the limen 
values were found, differences in item discrimination 
indices indicated that interpretation of these indices 
requires separate frames of reference. The empirical 
results showed the logistic model to be useful alterna- 
tive to the normal model in item analysis—Journal 
abstract. 

2AG43R. Roy, Ј., & Murthy, V. (0. North Caro- 
lina) Percentage points of Wilks’ L,,, and Ly. 
criteria. Psychometrika, 1960, 25, 243-250.—"Like- 
lihood ratio tests have been proposed by Wilks for 
testing the hypothesis of equal means, variances, and 
covariances (Hmve) and the hypothesis of equal 
variances and covariances (Hye) in a p-variate nor- 
mal distribution. Using exact distributions of the 
appropriate likelihood ratio statistics, tables of the 
n and .01 points of these distributions are con- 
structed for p — 4, 5, 6, 7 and sample size n — 25(5)- 
60(10)100. A correction factor is recommended for 
larger n. Two numerical examples illustrate use of 
the tables. А nonparametric test is proposed for 
Hye when the multivariate parent population is 
known to be non-normal."—S. Hunka. 


2AGS7L. Lyerly, Samuel B. On dividing by 


N-1. Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 457-458.—An example ` 


of dividing by N-1 when making an unbiased esti- 
mate of population variance is given for teaching pur- 
poses. All possible variance estimate means are 
equal to the population variance when N-1 is used, 
but not when N is used.—W. B. Essman. 

2AG61G. Gates, Charles E., & Beard, Benjamin 
H. Rapid chi-square test of significance for three- 
partratios. Biometrics, 1961, 17, 261-266.—A rapid, 
graphical procedure for testing goodness-of-fit to 
ratios with 3 classes is described. The theory is de- 
veloped and the construction of ellipses for defining 
critical regions is illustrated —R. L. McCornack. 


2AG61R. Rajaratnam, Nageswari. (U. Illinois) 
Reliability formulas for independent decision data 
when reliability data are matched. Psychometrika, 
1960, 25, 261-271—“A distinction is made between 
reliability data and decision data, Each of these sets 
of data may be matched or independent, depending on 
whether the same instruments (tests, judges, etc.) 
are applied to every individual in the group or the 
instruments to be applied to each individual are se- 
lected independently for him. Reliability formulas 
are developed (for both single observations and for 
composites of k observations) for the case where re- 
liability data are matched but decision data are inde- 
pendent. Formulas previously reported in the litera- 
ture are inappropriate for this case."—S. Hunka. 

2AG63H. Horn, J. H. (U. Illinois) Signifi- 
cance tests for use with r, and related profile 
statistics. Educ. psychol. Measmi., 1961, 21, 363- 
370.—"Profile statistics commonly used by psycholo- 
gists are very briefly discussed. The derivation of 
one of these, r,, is given preliminary to obtaining its 
distribution with respect to K dimensions. This dis- 
tribution affords a basis for testing the likelihood of 
a given rẹ under the stipulation that the K dimen- 
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sions are independent in N. A table of probability 
values is provided to facilitate determination of sig- 
nificance. . . . The relationships between discriminant 
function analysis and the more popular profile analy- 
sis methods are briefly discussed. Three tests of 
significance developed within the former model are 
presented for use under special conditions in profile 
analyses using r,."—W. Coleman. 


2AG73D. Dingman, H. F., Windle, C. D., & 
Sabagh, G. (Pacific State Hosp.) Three addi- 
tional error terms for analysis of variance. Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1961, 8, 373-376.—3 error terms for the 
analysis of variance not previously found in methodo- 
logical papers or textbooks are presented—W. B. 
Essman. 


2AGZ8S. Stanley, Julian C. К-К 20 as the 
stepped-up mean item intercorrelation. Yrbk. 
Nat. Council Measmt. Used Educ., 1957, 14, 78-92.— 
The author presents a new derivation of the Cron- 
bach-Hoyt coefficient of equivalence, alpha, examin- 
ing how it is related to the average intercorrelation 
among items of the test. He shows that the measure 
of average intercorrelation is mot necessarily an 
intraclass coefficient of correlation as defined by 
Snedecor. Alpha may overestimate the correlation 
between comparable forms of a test badly when the 
time interval separating them is long. For a zero 
or very brief time interval, alpha should approximate 
the correlation between comparable forms closely if 
the test contains a considerable number of items.— 
H. J. Klausmeier. 


2AG83D. Dorff, Martin, & Burland, John. 
Small sample behavior of slope estimators in a 
linear functional relation. Biometrics, 1961, 17, 
283-298.—When both variables are subject to error 
there is a problem in estimating the slope parameter 
in a linear relation between 2 such variables. The 
bias and mean square error of various estimators are 
examined. The case when replicated observations 
are available and when there is no replication are 
considered.—R. L. McCornack. 


. 2AG85U. Urbakh, V. IU. (Inst. Biological Phys- 
ics, Moscow, USSR) O sistemakh statisticheskikh 
kharakteristik, ne sviazannykh s momentami. [On 
systems of statistical characteristics, unassociated 
with moments.] Biofizika, 1961, 6, 385-391.—2 new 
Systems of statistical parameters are proposed which 
obviate the need to calculate movements. These in- 
volve center of distribution, scatter, asymmetry, and 
kurtosis. One system is based on frequencies; the 
other on accumulated frequencies. These systems are 
especially convenient for the treatment of small sam- 
ples.—I. D. London. 


2AG93D. Das Gupta, S. (Indian Statistical Inst., 
Calcutta) Point biserial correlation coefficient 
and its generalization. Psychometrika, 1960, 25, 
393-408.— "The problem of measuring the association 
between two characters, one quantitative and the 
other qualitative, is discussed. The formula for the 
large sample standard error of the point biserial cor- 
relation coefficient under general conditions is de- 
rived. The point multiserial correlation coefficient 
is introduced and some of its properties are examined. 
Tests of different hypotheses appropriate to these 
types of problems are formulated.”—S. Hunka. 
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2AG97Y. Ylvisaker, N. Donald. (Columbia U.) 
On the Wilson tests. Psychometrika, 1960, 25, 297— 
302.—“A general critical analysis of the median tests 
proposed by Wilson for certain analysis of variance 
hypotheses is presented. Specifically, discrepancies 
between the purported and actual approximate dis- 
tributions of some of the test statistics are noted, 
Validity and power of the resulting tests are dis- 
cussed."—S. Hunka. 


Factor Analysis 


2AH13H. Humphreys, Lloyd G. (U. Illinois) 
Investigations of the simplex. Psychometrika, 
1960, 25, 313-323.— Presidential address to Psycho- 
metric Society, 1960. Data based upon developmen- 
tal changes are shown to take the form of a simplex 
pattern in many cases. Empirical examples are 
given. The problem of prediction from such data is 
considered. Methods of factoring such matrices, in- 
cluding estimation of communalities is discussed — 
S. Hunka. 


2AHI9C. Coombs, Clyde H., & Kao, Richard с. 
(U. Michigan) On a connection between factor 
analysis and multidimensional unfolding. Psy- 
chometrika, 1960, 25, 219-231.—“Given the prefer- 
ence ordering of each of a number of individuals over 
a set of stimuli, it is proposed that if the preference 
orderings are generated in a Euclidean space of r 
dimensions which can be recovered by unfolding the 
preference orderings, then a factor analysis of the 
correlations between individual’s preference orderings 
will yield a space of r + 1 dimensions with the origi- 
nal r-space embedded in it, and the additional dimen- 
sion will be one of social utility. The proposition is 
clearly shown to be satisfied by means of the Monte 
Carlo technique for both random and lattice stimuli 
in three dimensions and for two other examples W! 
random stimuli in one and two dimensions.” 
ref.)—S. Hunka. 


2AH22L. Lumsden, James. (U. Western Aus- 
tralia, Nedlands) The construction of unidimen- 
sional tests. Psychol, Bull, 1961, 58, 122-131 
"Five methods of constructing unidimensional tests 
(classical item analysis, Loevinger's procedure, the 
independence criterion method, the answer patterns 
method, and factor analysis) have been considered 
with respect to their provision for: a rational pro- 
cedure for item selection, a criterion of unidimen- 
sionality, and an index of unidimensionality." Only 
factor analysis provides a rational procedure for item 
selection. No method has a fully satisfactory cri 
terion of unidimensionality. The ratio of lst to 4? 
factor variance has been suggested as an index 0 
unidimensionality for the factor analytic method; but 
it suffers from a lack of knowledge of its sampling 
fluctuations, a weakness shared with the other PTO 
cedures—W. J. Meyer. 


2AH39R. Royce, Joseph R. (U. Redlands) The 
development of factor analysis. J. gen. E 
1958, 58, 139-164—An historical account of the de; 
velopment of factor analysis, the impetus it #226 
when the relevance of matrix theory was ге 1205 
recent advances, and the ways in which psychologists 
are using this tool. A glossary of factor ап M 
terms is included in an appendix. (75-item bibliogr. 
—E. Y. Beeman. D 
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2AH81G. Gibson, W. A. (Personnel Research 
Branch, TAGO, Dept. Army) Nonlinear factors 
in two dimensions. Psychometrika, 1960, 25, 381- 
392.—"Intercorrelations among tests nonlinearly re- 
jated to underlying dimensions require more linear 
factors than content would demand. For the case of 
two independent underlying content dimensions, a 
fictitious example is constructed and made to yield 
a transformation useful for the nonlinear analysis of 
certain empirical data. That transformation, when 
applied to a standard factorization (centroid or prin- 
cipal components if certain symmetries obtain) of the 
appropriate empirical correlations, yields parameters 
descriptive of plausible nonplanar regression surfaces 
for tests on the two underlying dimensions. An em- 
pirical example is presented and discussed.”—S. 
Hunka. 


(Also see Abstracts 2CD89K, 2CM39G, 2GE15R, 
2GE31R, 2HD46S, 2HD57M, 2HE36D, 
2HEA490, 2HF83C, 2HF9IC, 2HF91G, 
2HF93B, 2HI35S, 2Н]365, 2HN53W) 
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2A107B. Buss, Arnold Н. (U. Pittsburgh) The 
psychology of aggression. New York: John Wiley, 
1961. x, 307 p. $7.95.—"The book is divided into 
three parts, although the division is at best a rough 
one, Part 1 deals with aggression as it is studied in 
the laboratory, with an emphasis on discrete aggres- 
sive responses and reactions to hostile stimuli. Part 
2 is concerned with aggressiveness, ie. aggression 
as an enduring response tendency; this section deals 
with methods of measuring aggressiveness, theories 
of aggressiveness, and aggressiveness and hostility in 
Psychopathology. Part 3 concerns developmental and 
social aspects of aggression, with the social aspects 
limited to prejudice.”—E. Y. Beeman. 


2AI20A. Adcock, C. J. (Victoria U., Wellington, 
New Zealand) Fundamentals of psychology. (2nd 
ей.) London, England: Methuen, 1960. 220 p. 12s. 
6d—A small book, more Americanized than earlier 
British books, introducing the student to the major 
concepts of psychology in a sequential fashion. Fol- 
owing an introduction, there are sections on “Ргі- 
mary Sources of Behaviour," *Modification of Drives 
p Reflexes,” “The Affective Reference Frame,” 
^ he Cognitive Reference Frame," "Individual Dif- 
erences,” and “The Patterning of Personality.” 21 
Suggested readings (17 by American authors) are 
appended.—R. S. Harper. 


Ee 17M. Morgan, C. T. (U. Wisconsin) In- 
M испод to psychology. (2nd ed.) New York: 
X a taw-Hill, 1961, xviii, 727 p. $7.50.—An en- 
eu text written, contrary to the Ist edition, 
uH nout collaboration except for the chapters on so- 
КОО Уру. . The comprehensive coverage and 
ES us illustrations of the original edition are re- 
b and updated, with each chapter able to stand 


Y itself. The 20 chapters are grouped as: “Intro- 


E A "Motivation and Adjustment," "Learning 

Піе кце, "Knowing the World," "Individual 
5, d » D; " 

ackground,” Group Processes,” and “Biological 


Brief su i the instructor 
and t ggestions to e instructo 
to the student are given. A study guide is avail- 


able, сиг i 
RS. Happ, bibliogr, 34 p. glossary, 30 p. index)— 
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2AI71W. Wickens, Delos D., & Meyer, Donald 
R. (Ohio State U.) Psychology. (Rev. ed.) 
New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1961. ix, 
771p. $7.75.—'"As in the original text, the approach 
emphasizes the importance of learning, and an effort 
is made to employ learning concepts in the analysis 
of complex forms of behavior. . . . The early chapters 
are devoted to the basic concepts in the areas of learn- 
ing, motivation, and perception; the later chapters 
employ these concepts for the analysis and explana- 
tion of more complex behavior."—E. Y. Beeman. 


2AI92W. Wurtz, Kenneth R. (Michigan State 
U.) A survey of important psychological books. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1961, 16, 192-194.—80 of 100 
psychologists who possessed PhDs and were staff 
members of colleges or universities were randomly 
selected from the “American Psychological Associa- 
tion 1958 Directory.” In order, the highest rated 
authors were: Freud, James, Hull, Pavlov, Watson, 
Boring, Skinner, Thorndike, Woodworth, Tolman, 
Kohler, Lewin, Darwin, Ebbinghaus, Koffka, and 
Wundt. Books rated with the largest number of 
points include: James’ “Principles of Psychology” ; 
Hull, “Principles of Behavior” ; Pavlov, “Conditioned 
Reflexes”; Freud, “Interpretation of Dreams”; Bor- 
ing, “History of Experimental Psychology”; and 
Watson, “Psychology from the Standpoint of a Be- 
haviorist."—$. J. Lachman. 


(Also see Abstracts 2CL36Y, 2DA17S) 


ORGANIZATIONS 


2AJ13A. Anon, Ob Institute vysshei пегупої 
deiatel'nosti i neirofiziologii. [On the Institute of 
Higher Nervous Activity and Neurophysiology.] 
Vestn. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1961, 31(4), 113—A de- 
cree by the Presidium of the USSR Academy of Sci- 
ences on the “tasks of the Institute of Higher Nerv- 
ous Activity and Neurophysiology” is summarized. 
Proper research areas are indicated, improved re- 
search methods and instrumentation are urged, and 
recognition of the need for an “improved and broad- 
ened material basis" for the institute is granted.— 
I. D. London. 


2AJ30A. American Psychological Association, 
Board of Directors. New members and associates 
of the American Psychological Association. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1961, 16, 30-35.—1138 persons 
were elected to APA membership as of January 1, 
1961, 381 as Members and 757 as Associates. Names 
of elected persons are listed.—S. J. Lachman. 


2AJ35A. American Psychological Association, 
Convention Committee. Call for papers and sym- 
posia: Sixty-ninth Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1960, 15, 835-842—S. J. Lachman. 


2AJ41L. Langhorne, M. C. (Trinity Coll.) The 
roles of psychological associations. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1961, 16, 41—43.—"Certainly a strong na- 
tional association seems important to the continuing 
growth and development of psychology as a profes- 
sion. Functions relating to publication, ethics of the 
total profession, education and training, legislation, 
communication between large and small groups, pro- 
motional activities, and many others . . . can best be 
carried forward by a national level through the 
agency of a central office." National and state as- 
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sociations handle most of the problems of profes- 
sionalization. Informal socializing seems to be an 
important satisfaction achieved through the regional 
association. “Basically, this paper is a plea to each 
psychologist to become an active participant in all 
three kinds of psychological associations.’—S. J. 
Lachman. 

2AJ43T. Thorne, Е. C. (Brandon, Vt.) Opera- 
tional psychological report writing. J. clin. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 16, 343-349.—1 of the main difficulties in 
publication of scientific papers in psychology is that 
many writers have different ideas concerning the 
style, the technical preparation, and the importance of 
their papers; this presents a difficult task for the edi- 
torial staff of the psychological journals. This paper 
represents a frank communication on the part of one 
editor of concrete suggestions concerning the style, 
the titles, the publication priorities, and publication 
costs. It points out some specific aspects in which 
the style required by the Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology differs from the American Psychological As- 
sociation “Publication Manual.”—V. J. Bieliauskas. 

2A]45A. American Psychological Association. 
Program of the sixty-ninth Annual Convention 
of the American Psychological Association. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1961, 16, 345-501.—Abstracts of 
papers and symposium announcements are presented ; 
and business meetings, presidential addresses, and 
social functions are announced. Indices of sponsored 
programs and of participants are provided—sS. J. 
Lachman. 


2A]46D. Darley, John G. (American Psycho- 
logical Ass.) Report of the Executive Secretary: 
1959-60. Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 15, 746-749.— 
S. 1. Lachman. 


2AJ49L. Lane, Gorham. (U. Delaware) The 
Eastern Psychological Association: 1896-1960. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1961, 16, 249-255.—The Eastern 
Psychological Association is nearly as old as the 
American Psychological Association itself, both dat- 
ing from the last decade of the 19th century. On 
April 27, 1896, a Section of Anthropology, Psychol- 
ogy, and Philosophy was organized as part of the 
New York Academy of Science. In 1930 the name 
was changed to the New York Branch of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association. Major issues, ac- 
tions, and papers are indicated. The basic philosophy 
of the Eastern Psychological Association is dis- 
cussed. A table indicates location of annual meet- 
ings, number registered, number of papers given, 
presidents, and similar data since 1930.—S. J. Lach- 
man. 
2AJ50C. Carter, Launor F. (System Develop- 
ment Corp.) Proceedings of the sixty-eighth 
Annual Business Meeting of the American Psy- 
йс deu Inc.: Report of the Re- 
cording Secretary. Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 15. 
750-768.—5. J. Lachman. eaten mma 
2AJ50P. Pius XII. Discours aux membres du 
XIIIe Congrés de Psychologie Appliquée. [Ad- 
dress to the members of the XIII Congress of Ap- 
plied Psychology.] Bull. Orient. scol. profess., 1958, 
7, 50-63.—The text of an address by Pope Pius XII 
to the members of the XIII International Congress of 
Applied Psychology, in Rome, on April 10, 1958. 
This address expresses the thought of the head of the 
Roman Catholic Church on the subject of psychology 
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of its applications. Particular treatment is given to |, 


the issue of the moral obligations of the psychologist 
towards the person.—R. Piret. 


2А]69А. American Psychological Association. 4 


Officers, boards, committees, and representatives 
of the American Psychological Association: 1960- 
1961. Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 15, 769-788.—S. J. 
Lachman, 


2AJ95A. American Psychological Association. 
Applicants for fellow status: 1962. Amer, Psy- 
chologist, 1961, 16, 195-196.—Names of 123 members — 
of the American Psychological Association who are 
applying for Fellow status, together with the names 
of the divisions through which they are applying, are 
listed.—S. J. Lachman. 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS 


2AKO01M. Miles, Т. R. Symposium on psycho- 
analysis and validation: I. Experimentalist and 
therapists: The dynamics of a conflict situation. 
Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1961, 34, 1-6.—A discussion 
of the failure of communication between therapists 
and experimental psychologists. Caricatures of each 
group by the other are presented and conflict situa- 
tions described. The relationships of the 2 ideologies 


a 


E 


have emotional overtones which must be taken into 


account in any consideration of the problems arising - 


between the groups.—E. Y. Beeman. 


2AK03A. American Board of Examiners in Psy- 
chological Hypnosis. American Board of Ex- 
aminers in Psychological Hypnosis. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1961, 16, 203-205.—The International So- 
ciety for Clinical and Experimental Hypnosis 
EH) was organized in 1958 with national division 
organizations in 24 different countries. Its aim was 
to secure higher standards of training, practice, and 
research in the field of hypnosis and to provide а 
forum for information exchange on an international 
basis. Requirements for the ABEPH diploma are 
specified, and diplomates as of March 1, 1961 are 
listed.—S. J. Lachman. 


2АКОЅЕ. Eysenck, H. J. (Maudsley Hosp., Lon- 
don, England) La contribution de la psychologie: 
Fondamentale ou auxiliaire? [The contribution 0 
psychology: Fundamental ог auxiliary?] Rev. Psy- 
chol. appl., 1961, 11, 105-106.— The position of clini- 
cal psychology in the United States in the treatment 
of mental troubles is limited to that of an auxiliary 
making little or no independent contribution. Re- 
jecting the preconceptions upon which American 
practice is based, another perspective is to consider 
neurotic disorders as maladaptive autonomic condi- 
tioned responses; their development and treatment 
can be reduced to laws of learning strictly related to — - 
general and experimental psychology. In this Pf. 
spective the psychologist makes an independent and 
fundamental contribution both to the theory and prac- 
p e edu This gives the clinical psycholo 

ist both a challenge and an exceptional opportuni 
—W.W. Wattenberg, pais a 

2AKISL. Lange, К. A. Sovmestnye issledo- 
vaniia fiziologov i klinitsistov. [Joint research 0 
physiologists and medical clinicians.] Vestn. рай. _ 
Nauk SSSR, 1961, 31(2), 113-114.—А report ® _ 
given of the "Conference on the Progrem [um 
Mechanisms of Cortico-Visceral Relations," 
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"search were recommended: one, 
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Baku in November 1960. 2 directions for basic re- 
reflecting the need 


to work out the interrelations between the cortical 


"and subcortical formations in complex reflex activity, 


and the other, reflecting the need to uncover the 
mechanisms by which a “general nonspecific neuro- 
sis’ gets to be translated into specific internal ail- 
ments such as high blood pressure, stomach ulcers, 
etc.—I. D. London. 


2АК19]. Jones, G. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
England) Relations entre la psychologie et la psy- 
chopathologie. [Relationship between psychology 
and psychopathology.] Rev. Psychol. appl., 1961, 11, 
119-121.—At the Maudsley Hospital the role of the 
psychologist in respect to psychiatry is that of a 
scientific independent, similar to that of the bio- 
chemist or physiologist in respect to general medi- 
cine. The psychopathology of an individual can be 
analyzed as a miniature research problem. As to 
method, general psychology has much to offer on the 
level of content. Learning is essentially the modi- 
fication of the behavior of an organism and many 
symptoms are functionally conditioned responses. 
laws derived from the work of Yerkes and Dodson 
on rats have recently been shown to apply to a 
variety of human reactions: (a) The efficiency of an 
action is a curvilinear function of the force of drive; 
the optimal level is in an intermediary position. (b) 
The optimal force or drive is an inverse function of 
the difficulty of the task. Neurotics are motivated 
optimally for the execution of simple tasks, but as 
the difficulty increases their efficiency drops rapidly. 
—W. W. Wattenberg. 


2AK21A. Arbit, Jack. (Northwestern U. Medi- 
cal School) The psychologist as expert witness: 
А case report and analysis of personal experiences 
previously reported in the American Psychologist. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 15, 721-724.—A personal 
experience of the author is related in which he ap- 
peared in court as an expert witness to indicate the 
implications of psychological test findings for the 
mental competence of a defendant. Previous reports 
of the psychologist testifying as an expert witness are 
Cited, and several suggestions are made for improving 
communication in that area.—S. J. Lachman. 


IRAK 22B. Brownson, Helen L. (National Science 
ound., Washington, D. C.) Research on handling 
анс information. Science, 1960, 132, 1922— 
31—“The research that is the subject of this 
Ee is concerned primarily with the handling of 
Iniormation expressed in language and other non- 
quantitative forms, such as photographs and circuit 
E ers as distinguished from quantitative or nu- 
a ical data.” Major sections are: Organizations 
ee and Conducting Research in the Field, 
in ae of Special-Purpose Information-Hand- 
Inf, т quipment, Current Use of Nonconventional 
Sem tion-Handling Systems, Current Research 
ДЕ Nei Communication Practices and Informa- 
луна S of Scientists, Partially Mechanized In- 
Tet En Retrieval Systems, Automatic Analysis of 
; Evaluation and Comparison of Information- 


andlin s 
опе. е in Other Areas, and Соп- 


CN . Webb, Wilse B. (U. Florida) The 
1,25, 9L the problem. Amer. Psychologist, 1961, 
T 7—“I have rummaged around and turned 
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up six widely used bases for doing an experiment: 
curiosity, confirmability, compassion, cost, cupidity, 
and conformability—or, more simply, ‘Am I inter- 
ested,’ ‘Can I get the answer, ‘Will it help,’ ‘How 
much will it cost, ‘What’s the payola, 'Is everyone 
else doing it?" There are “three fundamentals 
which form the basis for good experiments or good 
problems”: thorough knowledge and understanding 
of general area of concern; dissatisfaction and a 
healthy opposition to present knowledge and meth- 
odology—a skepticism, negativism, or iconoclasm; 
capacity for generalizing findings.—S. J. Lachman. 


2AK24W. Wallace, S. Rains. (Life Insurance 
Agency Management Ass.) Psychological services 
in relation to health insurance plans. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1960, 15, 824-826.—"Our preliminary in- 
vestigations revealed that it is almost impossible to 
make any kind of general statement about the posi- 
tion of clinical psychologists in the insurance picture 
at the present time.” The Board of Professional 
Affairs recommends that future efforts be directed at 
gaining general acceptance of provisions for covering 
psychological services when deemed necessary by 
those having medical responsibility for the treatment 
of the claimant—S. J. Lachman. 


2AK25M. Mitchell, Mildred B. (Wright-Patter- 
son AFB, O.) Trends toward multiple authorship 
in scientific publications. J. Psychol., 1961, 52, 
125-131—From 1946-58 there was a gradual in- 
crease in mean number of authors per article ab- 
stracted in the Psychological Abstracts although the 
increase was considerably less than Mapheus Smith 
reported for papers presented at The American Psy- 
chological Association. The difference is probably 
due in part to: (a) the policy of employers paying 
expenses only if the employee’s name appears on the 
program, and (b) to the number of foreign abstracts. 
A tabulation of authors for the years 1927, 1937, 
1947, and 1957 showed a consistent increase in per- 
centage of multiple authorships, with the increase 
being considerably larger in the United States than 
in other countries. Next to the United States, Great 
Britain and Russia had the largest percentage of 
multiple authorships, while Germany and Switzerland 
had the largest percentage of single authorships. As 
judged by a tabulation of more than 100,000 entries 
in Chemical Abstracts for 1927 and 1957, other scien- 
tists have also increased the mean number of author- 
ships (1.4-1.8); in fact, they have increased them 
even more than psychologists (1.2-1.4). The in- 
crease in government financing of large research 
projects probably accounts for much of the increase 
in multiple authorships—Author abstract. 


2AK27A. American Psychological Association, 
Board of Professional Affairs, Committee on Pri- 
vate Practice. Standards for APA Directory list- 
ings of private practice. Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 
15, 827-828.—"Two sets of standards have been pro- 
posed. One for the guidance of APA members who 
have been elected to the association since 1958, the 
other for the guidance of those who were Fellows or 
Members of the APA as of January 1, 1958.” Those 
elected since January 1, 1958 must have an American 
Board of Examiners in Professional Psychology 
(ABEPP) or PhD degree and 3 years of paid full- 
time experience; those who were Fellows or Mem- 
bers of APA on or before January 1, 1958 must have 
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the ABEPP or PhD or certain specified combinations 
of graduate training and paid full-time experience.— 
S. J. Lachman. 


2AK30A. American Board of Examiners in Pro- 
fessional Psychology, Inc. 1960 Annual Report. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 15, 830-832.—5. J. Lach- 
man, 


2AK49C. Chase, Edith B. (Hunter Coll.) A 
study of undergraduates records of graduates 
from Hunter College who later earned doctorates. 
J. exp. Educ., 1960, 29, 49-60.—The undergraduate 
records of 294 Hunter College graduates who later 
were awarded the doctorate by other institutions, 
when compared to those of a comparable random 
sample of other Hunter graduates, were superior 
both for the 1st term and the cumulative averages. 
Agreement between lst-term grades and cumulative 
average is shown. The only field which differs from 
the others in college average is education, which was 
significantly lower. Undergraduate grades for ed- 
ucation distributed themselves bimodally with the 
larger mode corresponding to that of the random 
sample, the smaller to that of the other doctorates. 
Comparisons are made between the undergraduate 
fields corresponding to the doctoral major and the 
average of the undergraduate marks, as well as the 
undergraduate fields in relation to each other. Fin- 
ally, the distribution of honors and the male-female 
ratio are investigated.—E. F. Gardner. 


2AK64M. McNeil, Elton B. (U. Michigan) The 
psychologist and semi-educational TV. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1961, 16, 264—265.—" Daily, on WJBK- 
TV the CBS affiliate in Detroit, I discuss parent- 
child problems in response to letters written to me by 
parents and . . . I am paid for this professional serv- 
ice. . . . Ninety percent of the problems are reported 
to occur among children 10 years of age or younger. 
... The greatest challenge faced by the psychologist 
is that of answering . . . complex questions in fewer 
than 10 minutes without leaning too heavily on the 
crutch of ‘it all depends.’ I have found the most 
effective formula to be a mix of salient information, 
general discussion of the issues raised, cautions about 
the individual and unique nature of all problems, fol- 
ues [s Aew e T of child rearing from 
which I try to derive a specific means of а i 
the problem.”—S, J. ТИЯ. porpaehing 


2AK81G. Germain, J. Relations entre la psy- 
chologie et la psychopathologie. [Relationship be- 
tween psychology and psychopathology.] Rev. Psy- 
chol. appl., 1961, 11, 81-86.—This opening address at 
the 16th International Congress of Psychology held 
at Bonn in 1960 outlines points which ought to 
govern the relationship of psychology to psycho- 
pathology, the theme of the meetings. If clinical 
psychology is to remain within the main body of 
psychological science and technique, there should be 
established research centers devoted to such questions 
as clinical interpretation, statistical interpretation, es- 
tablishment of criteria, methods of presenting results, 
objective statement of psychoanalytic concepts, and 
experimental study of them. The mission of the 
psychologist should be independent of psychotherapy. 
The training of clinical psychologists should be uni- 
versalized, and there should be international organ- 
ization for working on the numerous problems.— 


W. W. Wattenberg. 
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2AK89A. Adams, James F. (Miami U.) To- 
wards better communication of psychological re- 
search between countries. /. gen. Psychol., 1959, 
60, 289-290.—A. plea for easier access to European 
psychological research and a presentation of evidence 
that Psychological Abstracts is abstracting only about 
3095 of the major research of German and Austrian 
psychologists.—E. Y. Beeman. 

2AK97B. Beardslee, D. C., & O'Dowd, D. D. 
(Michigan State U.) The college-student image 
of the scientist. Science, 1961, 133, 997-1001.— 
Scientists are seen as intelligent and hard-working 
but also as uncultured and not interested in people.— 
Journal abstract. 


Psychological Personnel 


2AL23K. Kerschbaum, P. (Klinik Hirnverletzte, 
Bonn, Germany) Aspects du counseling selon dif- 
férentes approaches méthodologiques. [Views in 
consultation according to different methodological ap- 
proaches.] Rev. Psychol. appl., 1961, 11, 123-125.— 
Divergence in methodological steps play an important 
role in the cooperation between psychology and psy- 
chiatry. When the psychiatrist consults the psychol- 
ogist he hopes the former's findings will bear upon 
psychopathological distinctions. The progress of 
psychometric methods helps in quantifying inter- 
individual abnormal differences. We can hope that 
the general progress of research will permit a better 
classification of basic personality than customary 
psychiatric exploration permits. Another possibility 
is to find factors significant for the development of 
pathology. In communicating with psychiatrists psy- 
chologists should indicate the meaning of their find- 
DTE from a personalistic viewpoint. W. Watten- 
erg. 

2AL29P. Petrilowitsch, N. (U. Nervenklinik, 
Mayence) La collaboration des psychologues et 
des psychiatres et ses problémes fondamentaux. 
[The collaboration of psychologists and psychiatrists 
and its fundamental problems.] Rev. Psychol. appl, 
1961, 11, 129-142.—1 a fruitful collaboration is to 
result one must recognize existing misunderstandings. 
Psychiatrists have some skepticism that psychological 
studies permit of characterological diagnoses. Psy- 
chology appears to replace intuitive judgment with 
measurement which destroys the totality of the 
person. Psychiatrists are also skeptical of the psy- 
chotherapeutic ambition of psychologists who have no 
medical training. It is possible to create conditions 
for E шыш a Оа, the domain of the psychol- 
ogist in clinical psychia yast.—W «ITS 
ЖОО psychiatry can be vast—W 


2AL32K. Kelley, Noble H., Sanford, Fillmore 
H., & Clark, Kenneth E. (Southern Illinois U 
The meaning of the ABEPP diploma. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1961, 16, 132-141.—Sample remarks 0 
American Board of Examiners in Professional Psy- 
chology (ABEPP) examiners regarding AB 
applicants are presented under the following head- 
ings: Field Situation and Examination on Diagnosis, 
Therapy Examination, Research Examination, a" 
Ethics and Professional Relations. “АВЕРР status 
is, at best, only slowly coming to have direct а, 
immediate effects on salaries and professional тапк. 
As of May 31, 1960, of 812 applicants, 348 меге 
awarded the diploma, 359 are in process, and 105 
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have been terminated. Historical development of the 
ABEPP and its operation are described. "Various 
comments, recommendations, criticisms, and com- 
mendations directed to the ABEPP Board of Trus- 
tees are considered—S. J. Lachman. 


2AL43R. Rosenzweig, S. (Washington Usese 
Louis) Commentaires sur “Extension et Limites 
de la Psychologie Clinique: Ses Relations avec la 
Psychologie,” du Dr. José Germain. [Comments 
on Dr. José Germain’s “Extent and Limits of Clinical 
Psychology: Its Relations with Psychology."] Rev. 
Psychol. appl., 1961, 11, 143-144.—Too strong an 
insistence on integration and coordination of test 
findings can obscure the unique contribution of the 
clinical psychologist to diagnosis. It is possible that 
an international group on the coordination of psychi- 
atry and psychological methods could establish long 
term plans for research to develop intercultural mate- 
rials. The professional problems related to psycho- 
therapy are very complicated; it is possible that the 
World Health Organization may help in surmounting 
some of the obstacles—W. W. Wattenberg. 


(Also see Abstract 3KM31W) 


Training in Psychology 


2AMOOR. Ross, Sherman. (American Psycho- 
logical Ass.) Educational facilities and financial 
assistance for graduate students in psychology: 
1961-62. Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 15, 800-823—A 
table 4 pages in length summarizes requirements for 
admission to graduate programs in psychology. In- 
formation is also descriptively summarized on facili- 
ties, tuition, financial assistance for graduate students 
(fellowships, scholarships, assistantship stipends), 
sex preferred, the existence of Veterans Administra- 
tion programs, United States Public Health Service 
stipends, and other data concerning institutions pro- 
viding graduate work in psychology.—S. J. Lachman. 


2AM12A. American Psychological Association, 
Education and Training Board. Doctoral training 
Programs in clinical psychology and in counseling 
Psychology. Amer. Psychologist, 1961, 16, 312-313. 
— On recommendation of the Committee on Evalua- 
tion, the Education and Training Board with the 
concurrence of the Board of Directors of the Amer- 
Ad Psychological Association has approved the doc- 
d шк programs in clinical psychology and in 
[Же ing psychology" conducted by the institutions 
olo. т Doctoral Programs in Clinical Psy- 
ie gy" 57 institutions are listed; 7 of these have 
rim approval while the others are undifferentiated 
saline! ene Under “Doctoral Programs in Coun- 
thes m Sychology" 24 institutions are listed; 1 of 
€ has interim approval.—3S. J. Lachman. 


EA. American Psychological Association. 
cholo, ips for doctoral training in clinical psy- 
Meese Proved by the American Psychological 
“On the lon. Amer. Psychologist, 1961, 16, 25-29.— 
HOS inecommendation of the Committee on Eval- 
сиге, Education and Training Board with the 
ican Ps d the Board of Directors of the Amer- 
terns! i e ogical Association has approved the in- 
which are a actoral training in clinical psychology 

institution ered” by various agencies listed. The 
of Col lons listed are in 26 states and the District 

umbia.—S. J. Lachman. 
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2AM49H. Hirt, Michael. (Walter Reed Army 
Medical Cent.) Statistics used in graduate re- 
search in a department of educational psychology. 
Personnel guid. J., 1958, 37, 149-151.—". . . the use 
of statistics in the research for advanced degrees has 
reflected the development of newer and more adequate 
techniques within the field of statistics. It is sug- 
gested that if other graduate departments in psychol- 
ogy and education can substantiate the results of the 
present survey, the courses in statistics and experi- 
mental design being taught to graduated student 
should be organized so that sufficient stress is placed 
upon the most frequently used techniques."—E. Y. 
Beeman. 

2АМЛ1А. American Psychological Association, 
Society of Engineering Psychologists, Committee 
on Training in Engineering Psychology. Train- 
ing in engineering psychology. Amer. Psychol- 
ogist, 1961, 16, 171-177.— "This report considers the 
nature of the scientific and professional work of 
psychologists and related specialists who are active 
in the broad fields of human factors engineering, 
analyzes the qualifications required for such work, 
and outlines training programs which should provide 
an adequate preparation for specialization in this 
area.” Increased emphasis is now being given to 
man-machine system problems.—S. J. Lachman. 


2AM78V. Van de Castle, R. 1., & Eichhorn, 
Oscar J., Jr. (U. Denver) Length of graduate 
training for experimental and clinical psychol- 
ogists. Amer. Psychologist, 1961, 16, 178-180.— 
Tabulations of data on Division 3 (experimental) 
and Division 12 (clinical) members listed in the 
1959 “American Psychological Association Direc- 
tory” are reported. It “takes the average experimen- 
tal psychologist slightly over 2 years to receive the 
MA after he receives the BA, but over 3.25 years are 
spent by the average clinical psychologist. . . . It 
also takes the average clinical psychologist much 
longer to progress from the MA to the PhD degree" 
—about 3.5 years for the experimental psychologist 
and over 6 years for the clinical psychologist.—S. J. 
Lachman. 

2AM79H. Harmon, L. R. High school back- 
grounds of science doctorates. Science, 1961, 133, 
679-688.—A survey reveals the influence of class 
size and region of origin, as well as ability, in PhD 
production. —Journal abstract. 


2AMBIS. Suziedelis, Antanas, & Kinnane, John 
F. (Catholic U. America) Faculty judgments of 
graduate success. Amer. Psychologist, 1961, 16, 
181-183.—All doctoral candidates in the Department 
of Psychology and Psychiatry at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America who had been in graduate study 1 
full academic year or more (N — 61) were evaluated 
by the faculty on a 7-unit scale for each of 8 variables 
(interpersonal relations, effective energy, emotional 
stability, professional identification, written commu- 
nication, research ability, critical scholarship, and 
over-all judgment). The matrix resulting from the 
intercorrelated scales was “factored by the complete 
centroid method until 2 factors were abstracted"— 
one called academic-scientific excellence and the other 
called personality.—S. J. Lachman. 

2AMS84B. Barnette, W. Leslie, Jr. (U. Buffalo) 


Feedback from bachelor of arts psychology grad- 
uates. Amer. Psychologist, 1961, 16, 184-188.—375 
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questionnaire returns (73%) from the 563 psychol- 
ору majors during the 10-уеаг period 1948-58 were 
usable. 10% are teaching (elementary school to 
college levels), 14% are housewives, 16% are in the 
managerial-industrial area, 1296 in the sales-advertis- 
ing area, 9% are graduate students, 9% are profes- 
sional psychologists, 8% are in social work, and 5% 
have MD degrees. Chiropodists, pharmacists, min- 
isters, engineers, and nurses are also represented. 
Respondents were asked "if they were now advising 
a young person, or had it to do over again them- 
selves, would they recommend psychology as an 
undergraduate major.” 62% answered yes.—S. J. 
Lachman. 
2AMS89N. Nance, R. Dale. (U. Wisconsin) 
Student reactions to the history of psychology. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1961, 16, 189-191.—Analysis of 
a short questionnaire administered to 53 students (26 
men and 27 women) disclosed that the majority liked 
the course and found it “moderately” or “very use- 
ful" Topics liked best were hypnotism, dynamic 
psychology, behavioristics, and gestalt psychology; 
those liked least were the personal equation, psycho- 
physiology in the 1st % of the 19th century, and 
physiological psychology of sensation—1800-1850. 
Wundt, Freud, James, Helmholtz, and Darwin were 
regarded as the greatest contributors to psychology. 
—S. J. Lachman. 
2AMO91R. Ross, Sherman. (U. Maryland) The 
second course in psychology. J. gen. Psychol., 
1959, 60, 291-294.—A discussion of the importance 
of a good 2nd course in psychology and a description 
of an approach tried at the University of Maryland. 
—E. Y. Beeman. 


(Also see Abstracts 2KJ51B, 2KL45H) 


Рѕусногосу ABROAD 


2AN17M. McKinney, Fred. (U. Missouri) Psy- 
chology in Turkey: Speculation concerning psy- 
chology’s growth and area cultures. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1960, 15, 717—721.—Major sections are: 
Academic Psychology in Istanbul, Academic Psychol- 
ogy in Ankara, Speculation on Psychology's Slow 
Growth, and Turkish Psychology of the Future. 
“Psychology has not taken root as a science and 
technology despite its relatively early and significant 
beginnings both in Istanbul and Ankara, and despite 
the continual transfusion from the West in the form 
of especially well-qualified psychologists.” —S. J. 
Lachman. 
2AN20G. Geldard, Frank A. (North Atlantic 
* Treaty Organization, Advisory Group on Defense 
Psychology) A NATO symposium on defense 
psychology. Amer. Psychologist, 1961, 16, 320-325. 
—“The symposium took place on Wednesday to 
Friday July 27-29, 1960 at the newly opened NATO 
Building, Porte Dauphine, Paris,” The 3-day pro- 
gram is outlined. Participants from the United 
States included J. P. Guilford, L. Carmichael, M. P. 
Crawford, and R. B. Cattell. Of 172 registered 
symposiasts, 74 were from France and 44 from the 
United States. Strengths and weaknesses of the 
symposium are discussed—S. J. Lachman. 
2AN20M. Monchaux, Cecily, & Keir, Gertrude 
H. British psychology: 1945-1957. Acta psychol., 
Amst., 1961, 18, 120-180.—The trends, which are not 
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essentially new but rather extensions of previous ap- | 


proaches, are: study of psychological structure by 
factorial analysis of test performance, application of 
experimental method to technological problems, and 
the link between psychoanalysis and clinical and 
social psychological research. The Ist is based on 
the pioneering work of Spearman and Burt, the 2nd 
on Bartlett, the 3rd on Flugel. Increased numbers 
in the psychological professions has led to increased 
participation with other disciplines; and scientific 
advances in the subject are influencing commercial, 
administrative, and social policy.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


2AN29G. Ganev, G. G., & Ivanov, V. B. (Re- 
search Psychoneurological Inst., Sofia, Bulgaria) 
Razvitie i deiatel’nost’ naucho-issledovatel’skogo 
psikhonevrologicheskogo instituta (NIPI) v Bol- 
garii. [Development and activity of the Research 
Psychoneurological Institute (NIPI) in Bulgaria.] 
Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1960, 60, 1529-1536.—A 
survey is provided of the research conducted at the 
Research Neurological Institute in Sofia since its 
founding in 1951. Its research is “based in large 
degree on the attainments of progressive Soviet 
medical science and its experience which are de- 
veloped further [in a way] compatible with the 
needs and conditions” of the Bulgarian scene.—I. D. 
London. 


2ANSID. DeWitt, Nicholas. (National Acad. 
Sciences, Washington, D. C.) Reorganization of 
science and research in the USSR. Science, 1961, 
133, 1981-1991.—A. new top-level government com- 
mittee will coordinate interdisciplinary basic and ap- 
plied research.—Jowrnal abstract. 


2AN91A. Ancona, L. (U. Cattolica Sacro Cuore, 
Milan, Italy) Le probléme des relations entre 
psycholgie et psychopathologie. [The problem of 
the relations between psychology and psychopathol- 
ogy.] Rev. Psychol. appl., 1961, 11, 91-93.— Clinical 
psychology, as the branch of the science dealing with 
psychopathology, suffers from a variety of delimita- 
tions in various countries. Its proper sphere is taken 
to be the application of tests, yet these instruments 
are useful in the psychotherapeutic domain. From 
this it follows that the clinical psychologist should be 
able to apply his findings in the dynamic situation. 
In a number of European countries psychologists аге 
qualified to act as physicians. Psychiatrists shot! 
deal with the treatment of mental conditions having 
an organic base or requiring biological cures; psy- 
chologists should deal with those having a nonorganic 
base or requiring psychotherapy. Universities have 
the responsibility for recognizing the cultural. ап 
professional situatión and giving the specific training 
adequate for psychiatrists and psychologists —W . W. 
Wattenberg. 


2AN94A, Anon. Rezoliutsiia soveshchaniia pO 
voprosam vysshei пегупої deiatel'nosti cheloveka. 
[Resolution of the Conference on Problems of Higher 
Nervous Activity in Man.] Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 
1961, 61, 794-795.—In spite of the achievements in 
the study of higher nervous activity. in the Soviet 
Union, deficiencies and difficulties remain: (а) te 
search is conducted in only a few physiologic» 
psychological, and clinical institutes; (b) the Ue 
search is insufficiently coordinated; (c) the goals 0 
the research do not satisfy practical needs; (d) 
on higher nervous activity is conducted without S 
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| ficient application of contemporary research methods 2 
(е) few researchers work on higher nervous activity ; 

B in a majority of cases the necessary working 
base and equipment are lacking. Measures for cor- 
recting the situation are recommended and listed. 
The resolution of the Conference on Problems of 
Higher Nervous Activity in Man was passed Decem- 
ber 26, 1960.—/. D. London. 


© (Also see Abstracts 2DA13K, 2DA80M, 2DG18M, 

2DG21C, 2GA71Z, 2GA86P, 2GA98U, 

1 2GB34F, 2GB85D, 2GD03B, 2GD63D, 
2HC07H, 2HD11R, 2HE61B, 2HG05B, 
2HG31G, 2HIO0K, 2HI53P, 2HJ05P) 
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2BAS4D. Deutsch, J. A. (Oxford U., England) 
The reflecting shutter principle and mechanical 
tachistoscopes. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 12, 
54-56 — "The principle employed in the two tachis- 
toscopes described below is that of using a shutter 
which reflects light down one channel at the same 
time as it cuts it off from another. The principle has 
been applied to produce a high speed projection 
н | tachistoscope at a fraction of the cost of a compatable 
electronic model and a simple direct view classroom 
tachistoscope. The principle can be further adapted 
to a variety of uses.”—Journal abstract. 
2BA77M. Mathews, Max V. (Bell Telephone 
Lab, Murray Hill, N. ].) An acoustic compiler 
for music and psychological stimuli. Bell Sys. 
tech. J., 1961, 40, 677-694.—A. program for syn- 
thesizing music and psychological stimuli on a digital 
computer is described. The sound is produced by 3 
operations: (a) A compiler generates the programs 
H for a set of instruments. (b) These instruments are 
played” by a sequencing program at the command 
of a sequence of “note” cards which contain informa- 
tion analogous to that given by conventional music 
notes. (c) The computer output, in the form of 
_ numbers on a digital magnetic tape, is converted to 
audible sound by a digital-to-analog converter, a de- 
sampling filter, and а loudspeaker.—4. M. Small, Jr. 
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2BB01H. Halliday, A. M , & Mingay, Rosema 
: . ^ э я 
| 80да Hosp., Queen Square, W. %) Retra- 
е raising of а sensory threshold by a contra- 
rà а Stimulus. Quart, J. exp. Psychol, 1961, 
ie a —‘In an experiment designed to extend 
arth and Treisman’s recent observations [see 33: 


9513; 34: 3768] г Я 
у ЫН оп the lowering of the visual and 
- auditory threshold produced by a warning stimulus, 


1 
{реп found that the threshold to electrical stim- 
on the о апе forearm is raised by a similar stimulus 
б VS forearm. As in the earlier experiments 
before АЯ was effective if it came 100 millisec. 
increased ai is the threshold stimulus. The effect 
Tange of i ith increasing warning strength over the 
“results а ve near-threshold strengths used. These 
Я previous аг to be inconsistent with the explanation 
lowering ot eee to account for the retroactive 
ing was ae teshold. This suggested that the warn- 
übject's unces simply as a marker, reducing the 
Coming, Th DEM as to when the stimulus was 
duced гер е fact that the rise in threshold was also 
Toactively shows that some interaction 


m 
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must be occurring in the central processes concerned 
in perception, and that it cannot be explained in 
terms of attenuation of the afferent volley."—Journal 
abstract. 


2BB12H. Howarth, C. L, & Treisman, M. (U. 
Hull, England) Lowering of an auditory thresh- 
old by a near threshold warning signal. Quart. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1961, 13, 12-18.—" Following previous 
experiments on the effect of suprathreshold ‘warning’ 
signals in lowering the threshold for stimuli in an- 
other modality, we have used visual ‘warning’ signals 
which are themselves within the threshold range. 
These near threshold ‘warnings’ appear to act in 
exactly the same way as suprathreshold ‘warnings’ 
provided they are seen. Very weak ‘warnings’ have 
a reduced effect, probably because they are not al- 
ways seen, The experiment is of interest in that it 
supports the theory that the effect is due to the 
‘warning’ signal reducing the subject’s uncertainty 
about when the threshold stimulus will occur, and 
secondly because it indicates that under these condi- 
tions at least, the subject can attend effectively to 
two simultaneous near-threshold stimuli.” —Journal 
abstract. $ 


2BB35K. Krantz, David L., & Campbell, Donald 
T. (Northwestern U.) Separating perceptual and 
linguistic effects of context shifts upon absolute 
judgments. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 62, 35-42.—"The 
effects of divergent and shifting stimulus contexts 
upon the judgment of a common tracer stimulus were 
measured for the task of judging lengths of lines - 
projected on a screen. For judgments made in 
inches, a reversible perceptual-contrast effect was 
demonstrated. Judgments made with an uncrowded 
numerical rating scale showed in addition a response- 
definitional contrast effect augmenting the apparent 
contrast effect in the initial phase and persisting into 
subsequent phases. These findings cast doubt upon 
previous estimations of the appropriate temporal 
weighting of stimuli in contributing to an adaptation 
level. Effects of stimulus discriminability and pre- 
shift training are also examined."—J. Arbit. 


2ВВ41Е. Fine, Bernard J. (QM Research & En- 
gineering Center, Natick, Mass. The effect of 
exposure to an extreme stimulus on judgments of 
some stimulus-related words. J. appl. Psychol., 
1961, 45, 41-44—“The study was designed to test 
the hypothesis that subjects' ratings of cold-toned 
words would shift away from the cold end of a warm- 
cold ordinal scale as а consequence of exposing the 
subjects to extremely cold temperatures. Three 


' groups of subjects were exposed respectively to ex- 


tremely cold, moderately cold, and warm ambient 
conditions. Before and after exposure, all subjects 
rated 13 words describing various degrees of warmth 
or coldness on a 16-point warm-cold ordinal scale. 
The results verified the hypothesis; ratings of the 
‘cold’ words for the group exposed to the extreme 
cold shifted away from the cold end of the scale, 
The results are consistent with previous research 
on end-anchoring effects. Implications for the re- 
searcher using ordinal scales in situations where 
subjects are exposed to extreme stimuli with which 
they have had little experience are discussed.”—J. W. 
Russell. 


2BB42B. Beck, Jacob, & Shaw, William A. (U. 
Pennsylvania) The scaling of pitch by the method 
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of magnitude-estimation. Amer. J. Psychol., 1961, 
74, 242-251.—“Two groups of Os were required to 
make direct numerical estimates of the magnitudes 

. and [in a second presentation] to assign num- 
bers reflecting the octave-relationships between each 
tone and the standard" in a tonal series. For one 
group the standard was the lowest, for the other, the 
middle tone of the series. “The results . . . [indi- 
cate] that the musical relationships influence mag- 
nitude-estimations, and that the pitch function is the 
result of O's response to the demands of the situation 
and to the total context of stimuli presented."—R. H. 
Waters. 


2BB42S. Sagal, A. A. (Sechenev Inst. Evolu- 
tionary Physiology, Leningrad, USSR) Sposoby 
otsenki differentsial’noi chuvstvitel’nosti pri izu- 
chenii analiza statisticheski slozhnykh signalov u 
cheloveka. [Ways of evaluating differential sensi- 
tivity in the study of the analysis of statistically 
complex signals in man.] Biofizika, 1961, 6, 142— 
148.—The author analyzes mathematically the “con- 
ditions for and the ways of evaluating differential 
sensitivity [when employing] the method of identifi- 
cation" in analyzing "statistically complex signals."— 
I. D. London. 


2BB57S. Sokolov, E. N., & Mikhalevskaya, M. 
B. (Moscow State U., USSR) К voprosy ob 
izmenenii svyazi mezhdu stimulom i reaktsii. [On 
the question of change of connection between stim- 
ulus and reaction.] Vop. Psikhol., 1961, No. 1, 
57-72.—A probability and information analysis much 
like that of Garner, W. R. & Hake, H. W. (see 26: 
5304) is made of a general stimulus response situa- 
tion and applied to a visual threshold determination 
situation. The use of regression and correlation co- 
efficients, transmitted information and X? is sug- 
gested for the analysis of conditioning, extinction, 
and threshold determination experiments.—H. Pick. 


2BB63V. Verplanck, William S., & Blough, 
Donald S. (Harvard U.) Randomized stimuli 
and the non-independence of successive responses 
at the visual threshold. J. gen. Psychol., 1958, 59, 
263-272.—'"In an investigation of the nonindepend- 
ence of successive responses to randomized near- 
threshold visual stimuli, it was found that: (a) These 
responses are not independent: Ss tend to repeat their 
yes’ and ‘no’ responses. (b) Responses to stimuli of 
a given brightness appear to be independent of the 
brightness of the preceding stimuli. (c) Analysis of 
dependencies of successive responses suggests that in 
the present experiment such dependencies result in 
large part from the action of some superordinate 
variable, such as the fluctuation of a ‘sensitivity’ 
factor. (d) One-step response-to-response depend- 
encies do not seem to account for the differences 
obtained with  intensity-ordered stimuli between 
ascending and descending thresholds."—F. Y. Bee- 
man. 


2BB67H. Helm, C. E., Messick, S., & Tucker, 
L. R. (Educational Testing Service) Psycholog- 
ical models for relating discrimination and mag- 
nitude estimation scales. Psychol. Rev., 1961, 68, 
167-177.—Presents the theoretical rationale and the 
mathematical derivation of an exponential transfor- 
mation for use in those psychophysical scaling situa- 
tions in which curvilinearities or multidimensional 
structures are involved.—J. R. Royce. 
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2BB680. Onley, Judith Wheeler. (U. Rochester) 
Brightness scaling of white and colored stimuli. 
Science, 1960, 132, 1668-1670.— Brightness scales for 
chromatic and a chromatic test stimuli were obtained 
by the methods of ratio production and magnitude 
estimation for the dark-adapted O and conditions of 
brief foveal stimulation. “АП scales adhere to the 
form of a power law for brightness, and scales ob- 
tained under the differing psychophysical procedures 
agree." Participants were 12 Os with normal color 
vision; standard techniques for the derivation of the 
psychological scales were applied to the data for each 
scaling procedure.—S. J. Lachman. 

2BB68S. Swets, John A. (Massachusetts Inst. 
Technology) Is there a sensory threshold? Sci- 
ence, 1961, 134, 168-177.— When the effects of the 
O's response criterion are isolated a sensory limita- 
tion is not evident—Journal abstract. 

2BB73S*. Shipley, Elizabeth F. (Harvard U.) 
A model for detection and recognition with signal 
uncertainty. Psychometrika, 1960, 25, 273-289.—" A 
model for signal detectability suggested by Luce is 
extended to situations in which the observer is un- 
certain of some important characteristic of the signal, 
such as frequency. By making a single assumption 
concerning the observer's covert response behavior, 
two solutions are obtained corresponding to qualita- 
tively different behavior. Decrements in detectability 
and in recognition with uncertainty are shown to be 
particular functions of discriminability and detect- 
ability of the stimuli in other situations. Relevant 
experimental data are considered.”—S. Hunka. 

2BB73S*. Smith, Kendon, & Curran, Shirley A. 
(U. North Carolina) An experimental investiga- 
tion of nonrandomness in parapsychological tar- 
gets and calls. J. gen. Psychol., 1958, 59, 273-288.— 
64 Ss in 2 groups motivated toward the ESP task 
and nonmotivated, attempted to guess standard ESP 
symbols assembled on 2 targets. 1 target was the 
mirror image of the other. All responses were scored 
both for the target aimed at, in each instance, the 
experimental target, and for its mirror image, the 
control target. Motivated Ss showed no evidence of 
nonrandomness nor of ESP. Their performance was 
better than that of the nonmotivated Ss but the differ- 
ences were not significant. However, there was “sig- 
nificant evidence that a subject’s level of motivation 
does in fact influence the pattern of his responses.” 
(19 ref.) —E. Y. Beeman. 


2BB74L. Lipsit, Lewis P. & Engen, Trygg: 
(Brown U.) Effects of presentation of paired ап! 

single-stimulus on discrimination of length. Amer. 
Ye Psychol., 1961, 74, 274—277.—3 groups of Os were 
required to select the longer of 2 lines under the con- 
stant stimulus method. For group P the lines were 
presented simultaneously, for group „S, and Sr the 
lines were presented successively with a 1 sec. (Ss) 
or 5 sec. (Sy) interval between them. Groups P an 

S, performed equally well and significantly better 
than Sj. 2 new P and S, groups were then required 
to learn which of the 2 lines were "correct." О was 
told by E which was “correct” but not that the crite- 
rion of correctness was length. Group P now per- 
formed better than S,. Since perceptual discrimina- 
tion is not impaired, it is suggested that the addition 
of a learning requirement leads the О to develop 
useful hypotheses concerning the “correct” response 
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and that simultaneous presentation is a more favor- 
able condition for this activity.—R. H. Waters. 

2BB80S. Stevens, S. S. (Harvard U.) To honor 
Fechner and repeal his law. Science, 1961, 133, 
80-86.—Fechner's version of the psychophysical law 
made him famous. But a power function, not a log 
function, describes the operating characteristic of а 
sensory system. "The task of clearing the scientific 
bench top of the century-long preoccupation with the 
jnd, and the consequent belief in logarithmic func- 
tions, demands the cleansing power of a superior 
replacement. . . . I would like here to suggest that, 
if I seem to feel a measure of enthusiasm for the 
power law relating sensation magnitude to stimulus 
intensity, it is only because that law seems to me to 
exhibit some highly desirable features. Not the least 
of these desiderata is its apparent generality.” Pos- 
sible causes for the persistence of Fechner’s perspec- 
tive are considered.—S. J. Lachman. 

2BB86W. Ward, W. D. & Martin, D. W. 
(Baldwin Piano Co., Cincinnati, O.) Psychophys- 
ical comparison of just tuning and equal tempera- 
ment in sequences of individual tones. J. Acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 586-588.—2 experiments were 
performed to investigate discriminability of melodic 
sequences in just intonation and equal temperament. 
An ABX test was given to 20 Ss in which prere- 
corded ascending diatonic scales of each type were 
used. 2 timbres were used, 1 flutelike and the other 
spectrally complex. Only 3 Ss gave results signifi- 
cantly different from chance. A 2nd experiment 
employed scales deviating from equal temperament 
in a manner similar to the just scale, but varying in 
amount from —6 to —30 cents on the 3rd, 6th, and 
7th steps. These were compared to equally tempered 
scales by both ABX and AX procedures. Results 
showed that the maximum difference between the 
just and equally tempered scales (16 cents) lies just 
below the “ABX threshold,” but above the “AX 
threshold."—4. M. Small, Jr. 

2BB88B. Backlund, F. A., & Bergström, S.-S. 
Subjective scaling based on threshold measure- 
ments. Scand. J. Psychol, 1961, 2, 88-92—A 
method of establishing subjective scales by means of 
absolute threshold measurements is reported. The 
method is successfully applied to data from the per- 
ception of motion and time.—Journal abstract. 
Ec Gundy, Richard F. (Indiana U.) Re- 
cem 3 on Birdsall’s Detection of a signal specified 
С у with a noisy stored reference signal. 
«шош. Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 605-696.—'"The exist- 
ded fe Abs optimum decision procedure for a signal 
E ed exactly with reference to a noisy stored 
wi ances signal is re-examined. It is shown that, 
ability aa ramework of the theory of signal detect- 

» No such procedure exists.” —A. M. Small, Jr. 


(Also see Abstracts 2BB67H, 2BG09B, 2BN71E, 
2BN79E, 2BN81W, 2HD81B) 


PERCEPTION 


74 
Ру ОВ. Bongard, M. M. (Inst, Biological 
ERES oscow, US SR) Modelirovanie protsessa 
Struction of na tsifrovoi schétnoi mashine. [Con- 
€ digital à model for the process of recognition in 
129-141. 2 Корно machine.] Biofizika, 1961, 6, 
р Program is worked out that "teaches 
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itself to recognize.” The objects of recognition are 
tables of numbers whose construction is based on 
differently given rules. The possible role of this 
kind of programing in the study of brain physiol- 
ogy is discussed—J/. D. London. 

2BC29L. Lerea, Louis. (Northern Illinois U.) 
An investigation of auditory figure-ground per- 
ception. J. genet. Psychol., 1961, 98, 229-237.—This 
investigation explored the auditory figure-ground 
perceptual abilities of 25 endogenous and an equal 
number of brain injured mental retardates. Each S 
was presented with syllable utterances and 2 noise 
backgrounds: connected speech and white noise. In- 
consequential mean differences were found between 
the 2 groups in the listening situations. The data 
seemed to suggest that the association of brain injury 
and auditory figure-ground disturbances is not always 
justifiable. Avenues for more fruitful experimental 
and clinical exploration of auditory figure-ground 
disturbances were discussed.—Author abstract. 

2BC30S. Shuford, Emir H. (U. North Carolina) 
Percentage estimation of proportion as a function 
of element type, exposure time, and task. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1961, 61, 430—436.—Stimuli were 20 x 20 
matrices made up of randomly arranged red and blue 
squares or vertical and horizontal bars. Ss over- 
estimated the proportion of red squares and hori- 
zontal bars relative to the proportion of blue squares 
and vertical bars. The relation between mean re- 
sponse and proportion was also determined, and the 
results were interpreted in terms of a hypothetical 
sampling process and various response biases.—J. 
Arbit. 

2BC39G. Gibson, J. J. The registering of ob- 
jective facts: An interpretation of Woodworth’s 
theory of perceiving. In Georgene H. Seward & 
John P. Seward (Eds.), Current psychological is- 
Sues: Essays in honor of Robert S. Woodworth (see 
36: 2AC68S). Pp. 39-52.—How one might take the 
following quotation from Woodworth is the subject 
of Gibson’s contribution: “The registration of objec- 
tive facts in response to cues or stimuli need not be 
regarded as any less a physical process than the 
coordination of muscular movements." By treating 
cues or stimuli as providing information, Gibson indi- 
cates how it need not be necessary to contend with 
mediating or intervening mechanisms, which, it is 
stated, Woodworth was always reluctant to do.— 
R. A. Littman. 


2BC41R. Reitjnbarg, D. I. (Central Inst. Sani- 
tary Education, Moscow, USSR) О vospriyatii 
plakata. [On the perception of posters.] Мор: 
Psikhol., 1961, No. 1, 141-148.—A comparison of 2 
types of posters. 900 Ss were asked to describe or 
reproduce a detailed or a generalized form of a poster 
viewed 4-5 seconds. Both types were perceived ade- 
quately. The generalized form evoked comments 
about the sex of persons, the expression оп their 
faces, and was characterized by more mentioning of 
colors, and by activity of perception.—H. Pick. 

2BC43F. Fress, Pol’. Prisposoblenie cheloveka 
k vremeni. [Adaptation of man to time.] op. 
Psikhol, 1961, No. 1, 43-56.— This is a paper pre- 
sented to the lóth International. Psychological Con- 
gress in Bonn, August 1960. Man's adaptation to 
time is considered to occur at 2 levels. 1 is that 
exemplified by Pavlov's delayed and trace condition- 
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ing experiments. In this connection evidence is 
presented that children can be trained to an adult 
level of performance in the reproduction of short 
intervals. The 2nd level is an intellectual or rational 
appreciation of time depending on speech. Evidence 
| pee that at this level estimations of time de- 
end on number of inter — 
paidon polated events. (22 ref.) 
2BC47B. Bekker, L. M., & Lomov, B. F. O 
Eher enne obraze kak izobrazhenii. [On the 
sory image as a picture] Vop. Filos, 1961, 
15(4), 47-59.—The author SU psychological 
physiological, and cybernetic data in examining the 
sensory image as a particular instance of pictorial 
reprenent ioni гра is treated as а "multiple of 
ements arranged according to a defini 
principle.”—J. D. London. 5 е 
2BC54H. Нацѕѕ, Kurt. Moltkestr. 3. i 
Aufbau und Verlauf EN. ав кш. 
tionen im Bereich der menschlichen Gegenstands- 
wahrnehmung. [Structure and dynamics of special 
psychological functions in the realm of perception of 
objects by human observers.] Z. exp. angew. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 8, 54-77.—The experiments demonstrate 
the influence of set upon the perception of objects 
Conceptional, emotional, and affective factors change 
the perception of objects drastically. The results of 
such changing influences upon perception are not 
understood as distortions of the actual object but 
rather as changes due to different experiential bases 
We (98 ref.) —W. J. Koppitz. 
BC60C. Chandler, Kenneth A. (Yal 
effect of monaural and binaural ene of ане 
intensities on the visual perception of verticality. 
dimer. J. Psychol., 1961, 74, 260265. —Results from 
8 Ss show that the apparent vertical is shifted away 
from the side of greater intensity of auditory stimula- 
tion. This finding is ^. . in keeping with a sensory- 
tonic theory of perception that maintains that object 
perception reflects the equilibrial status of the organ- 
a ... changes... [in which] are accompanied 
y changes in object perception." —R. H. Waters. 


2BC61V. Vogelsang, C. J. (Universi 
Leyden, Netherlands) The DM oh ven 
object during stimulation of the vestibular system, 
Hes oto-laryngol., Stockholm, 1961, 53, 461-469. — 
Tho argument is that the oculogravic and optogyral 
illusions are independent of nystagmus, and evidence 
is adduced for this point of view. The illusions “are 
considered as a tendency to correlate optical, haptic. 
and vestibular cues as an expression of a cerebral 
correlative function. In the absence of optical orien- 
tational cues containing a factor of experience, which 
is also the case with a mere lightpoint in the dark 
the vestibular impression will be dominant. Within 
certain limits the adaptation of the optical impression 
to the vestibular information is perfect, In Stronger 
stimulation of the vestibular apparatus dissociation 
appears. Highly non-physiological stimulation gives 
2 complete absence of correlation which results in a 
ПА ср into the consciousness." . 


2BC63H. Havens, Leston L. & F 
(Harvard Medical School) A method for М 
ling the extent. of partial perception in experi- 
ments on "subliminal" perception. Percept. mot. 
Skills, 1961, 12, 263-269.— The extent of “full aware- 
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ness" were defined in terms of "sta 

1 Tn ages of recogni- 
tion." Stages of recognition for partial percepit 
responses is reliably possible and with changed ex- 


perimental conditions the stages of recognition ap- ^ 


pearing at particular tachistoscopic settings i 
SENS emo pic settings remain, 
2BC73E. Eliava, N. L. Inst. Psychol 
Tbilisi) K voprosu o roli > OS v protest 
vospriyatiya. [On the question of the role of set in 
the processes of perception.] Vop. Psikhol., 1961, 
No. 1, 73-80.—Experiments are reported in which 
an S is given à number of high speed presentations. 
ofa stimulus picture, Recognition of this picture is 
shown to influence recognition of subsequent pic- 
tures. Special mention is made of the fact that 
recognition of the 2nd picture typically proceeds 
slowly with errors of commission as well as of 
omission. This evidence is interpreted to support 
Unadze's theory in which set is treated as a mode of 
personality rather than as a concept like Allport's 
attitude or Bruner's perceptual readiness.—H. Pick. 
‚ 2BC74A. Amron, C. D. (Sechenov Inst. Evolu- 
tionary Physiology, Akad. Science, USSR) О 
funktsional'nom vzaimodeistvii analizatornykh sis- 
tem. [On the functional interaction of analyzer. 
systems.[ Dokl. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1961, 138, 974- 
976.—This study deals with the visual and tactual- 
kinesthetic perceptual systems. 59 Ss pressed a rub- 
ber balloon. until a visible pressure indicator reached 
the 50th division of a pressure scale. 10 training 
trials were given with the visible indicator, then 10 
blind trials. This procedure was repeated daily for 
10 days. The author concludes on the basis of a rate 
of pressing index (time per scale division) that the 
time of responding under visual conditions is greater 
than the time of responding under blind conditions. 
Within the. blind condition the time of responding 
per scale division is greater when the S underesti- 

mates the 50th scale division.—H. Pick. 
2BC94G. Gibson, James J. (Cornell U.) The 
concept of the stimulus in psychology. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1960, 15, 694-703.—‘‘The aim of this 
paper is to find out what psychologists mean by the 
term stimulus, with the hope of deciding what they 
ought to mean by it. After a short look at the his- 
tory of the term, I will try to uncover the sources 
of confusion in modern usage.” Psychologists “have 
еч mixed batch of ideas about the stimulus." 
nterlocking issues are separated into 8 areas of dis- 
ae ume which are successively discussed. — Hy- 
potheses are ‘Suggested regarding molar stimuli, po- 
кана} stimuli, effective stimuli, and related problems. 
i CUI. study of the specifying power of stim- 
uli will put the problem of meaning in perception on 
"icri footing.” The “stimulus is the prime inde- 
ре s of a psychological experiment."— 
(Also see Abstracts 2CA83Z, 2CE62K, 201175, 
2FC61W, 2GBO4T, 2GE89E, 2Н153Р, 

2Н1675, 2HL32F, 2HM56P) 


Illusions 


2BDOST. Tsintsadze, К. D 
Psychology, Thilisi, USSR) О 


s (Uznadze ЫЧ 
ЁН пори 
znachenii fenomena Sharpant'e. [On the signifi- 
cance, as regards set, of Charpentier's phenomenon. 
Soobshch. Akad. Nauk Gruz. SSR, 1961, 26 (4); 
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505-511.—Data are submitted to support Den Ne 
Uznadze’s view of Charpentier’s illusion as a conse- 
quence of the formation of a “contrasting set which 
arises as a result of the disruption of a [previously] 
naturally fixed set."—I. D. London. 


2BD12B. Botwinick, Jack. (National Inst. Men- 
tal Health) Husband and father-in-law: А revers- 
ible figure. Amer. J. Psychol., 1961, 74, 312-313. 
—R. H. Waters. : 

2BDI7K. Kristof, Walter. Versuche mit der 
waagrechten Strecke-Punct-Figur. [Experiments 
with the straight line-dot-illusion.] Acta psychol., 
Amst., 1961, 18, 17-28.—The straight line-dot-illusion 
with horizontally extending figure was ascertained 
experimentally and explored under several conditions. 
In the case of binocular perception 2 "external" and 
] "internal" factors were found influencing the in- 
tensity of the illusion. Observations with right eye 
and left eye proved unequal. Previous interpreta- 
tions of optical illusions failed to provide a satisfac- 
tory explanation of the illusion —G. Rubin-Rabson. 


2BD21Y. Yamada, Koichi. (Chiba U., Japan) 
[Analysis of conditions related to the illusion of 
concentric circles.] Jap. J. Psychol., 1961, 32, 21-29. 
—The illusion consists in the apparent change in 
size of an inner concentric circle, up to a maximum, 
when the size of the outer circle is increased. Tests 
of the illusion, with a variety of similar and related 
figures including those made with arcs and with 
straight lines, indicated that the distance between the 
2 parts of the figure is not the sole determining factor 
but that special functional significance must be at- 
tributed to the length of the parts as well as to the 
total configuration —J. Lyons. 

2BD95R. Rethlingshafer, Dorothy, & Sherrer, 
Thomas I. (U. Florida) Supplementary report: 
Effect of practice on an illusion. J. exp. Psychol., 
1961, 62, 95-96.— (see 30: 3975) Studied a possible 
practice effect in the autokinetic illusion when Ss are 
given the instructions that a pinpoint of light will 
Write English letters and words. Support was found 
for a practice effect in the frequency of reports over 
3 test sessions.—J. Arbit. 


Aftereffects 


2BE09B. Bakan, Paul; Thompson, Richard, & 
Wildes, Gail. (Michigan State U.) Supplemen- 
ку. report: Directional effects and sex in kines- 
Bip aftereffects. 1. exp. Psychol., 1961, 61, 509— 
[0.—"This study compares the effect of I-stimuli, 
pu and narrower than standard, with absolute 
ence between I-stimulus and standard held con- 
А T Sex differences in both Ss and E were 
y ARM It was found that the narrow I-stimulus 
ro AR а greater change in apparent width of the 
es than does the wide I-stimulus, and it was 
pred that the absolute difference between the 
d us and standard does not in itself determine 

А ze of the kinesthetic aftereffect (КАЕ). S or 

Т а erences іп КАЕ were not significant.— 


2ВЕ19Н. Howard, І. Р. (U. Durham) An in- 


Vestigati m à : 
| vestigation of a satiation process in the reversible 


Perspective of revolvi 
olving skeletal shapes. Quart. J. 
stidi hol, 1961, 13, 19-33.—A technique for 
& а satiation process is described, which is 
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claimed to have many advantages over the older 
methods. A skeletal wire,cube is rotated at 1 rev. 
per sec. and the time taken for the first apparent 
reversal of direction to occur is measured and called 
the “satiation period.” It is a much longer period 
than the mean period of subsequent reversals. This 
is due to the fact that the situation is one of biased 
ambiguity; biased by the cues to depth and thus to 
the true perspective. Using this measure we have 
shown: (1) That the effect is predominantly cen- 
tral. (2) That after satiation has occurred, revers- 
ing the cube’s direction of rotation induces a longer 
than normal satiation period. (3) There is no trans- 
fer of satiation to other types of static or mobile 
figure nor to other spatial locations. (4) Satiation 
time is largely independent of brightness and color, 
(5) Kohler’s theory of satiation is supported but it 
is given a neuronal basis rather than a basis in a 
non-neuronal, electrolytic type of cortical conduc- 
tion. (35 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


2BES7T. Train, LeRoy E., & Walthall, Wilson 
7., Jr. (U. Wyoming) A comparison of figural 
after-effects from the perception of real and of 
apparent movement. J. gen. Psychol., 1958, 59, 
157-166.—28 undergraduate students fixated “real 
and apparent movements which were indistinguish- 
able,” and "the displacement of test-figures after- 
satiation from the inspection-figures" was measured 
and compared. Ss showed no awareness that there 
were different types of movement involved and the 
figural after effects, as measured, were identical. 
This is seen as supporting the assumption that central 
perceptual processes are the same in real and ap- 
parent movement. Earlier literature in this area is 
reviewed. (28 ref.) —E. Y. Beeman. 


2BE63B. Bourne, Lyle E., Jr., & Beier, Ernst G. 
(U. Utah) Effect of duration of inspection upon 
kinesthetic figural aftereffects. J. gen. Psychol., 
1961, 65, 163-169—Kinesthetic figural aftereffect 
(FAE) measurements were obtained at 5 different 
durations of stimulation with ап inspection object: 
0, 30, 60, 90, and 120 seconds. The S made width 
estimates of the test block by gripping this block with 
the right hand while surveying a scale graduated in 
width with the left. The results were: (a) Mag- 
nitude of kinesthetic FAE increased significantly 
with successive measurements and stimulation with 
the inspection object. (b) Duration of stimulaton 
with the inspection object was a significant variable 
affecting FAE. The effect appears to increase to а 
maximum between 30 and 60 seconds inspection. 
(c) Qualitatively, kinesthetic FAE parallels that 
found in vision, but the results of the present experi- 
ment suggest that the 2 modalities differ widely either 
in amount of effect developed in the same inspection 
time or in rate of decay of effect over rest—Author 
abstract. 


2BE97B. Broadbent, D. E. (Medical Research 
Council, Cambridge, England) Psychophysical 
methods and individual differences in the kina- 
esthetic figural after-effect. Brit. J. Psychol., 1961, 
52, 97-104.—Using 3 groups of normal males, doubt 
was cast upon Eysenck's predicted positive correla- 
tion between extraversion and kinesthetic figural 
aftereffects. However, there was a correlation with 
one of the constant errors, and it is suggested that 
this might under certain circumstances give rise to 
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an apparent relation with figural aftereffect. It was 
concluded that the exact manner of presentation of 
the stimuli is crucial and that extraverts do not neces- 
sarily show larger figural aftereffects.—C. M. Franks. 


(Also see Abstract 2HE95R) 


VISION 


2ВЕ055. Springbett, B. M. (U. Manitoba) 
Some stereoscopic phenomena and their implica- 
tions. Brit. J. Psychol., 1961, 52, 105-109.—Some 
new phenomena involving comparisons on monocular 
and binocular vision with a simple Brewster stereo- 
scope. Observations reported are concerned with 
simple contrast, the Wertheimer-Benussi figure, and 
some geometrical illusions. It seems as if these phe- 
nomena are produced by processes within the visual 
system stemming from one eye.—C. M. Franks. 


2BF29L. Le Grand, Y. (Museum National d'His- 
toire Naturelle) L'analyse temporelle de l'image 
retinienne. [Temporal aspects of the retinal image.] 
J. Psychol. norm. pathol., 1959, 56, 129-136.—A brief 
review of the following topics: visual time scales, 
latencies and reaction times, law of reciprocity, visual 
perception as unitary experience, and applications to 
problems of illumination—M. L. Simmel. 


2BF40L. Lowry, E. M., & DePalma, J. J. (East- 
man Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y.) Sine-wave re- 
sponse of the visual system: I. The Mach phe- 
nomenon. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1961, 51, 740-746.— 
In order to develop a complete specification for the 
appraisal of the quality of a photographic system by 
the use of sine-wave response functions, the sine- 
wave response of the complete visual system must 
also be known. A method has been worked out for 
determining the above-mentioned response of the eye. 
Whenever the eye views a diffuse luminous bound- 
ary in which a sudden change of luminance gradient 
occurs, a bright line appears at the junction of the 
gradient and the higher luminance, and a dark line 
at the junction of the gradient and the lower lumi- 
nance. This phenomenon is a purely subjective one, 
because physical measurements of the luminances in- 
volved show no luminance higher or lower than the 2 
between which the gradient exists. A visual slit 
photometer has been built with which the subjective 
intensity distribution may be evaluated directly. By 
application of Fourier analysis, the objective and sub- 
jective intensity distributions have been combined to 
yield the sine-wave response to the visual system.— 
Journal abstract. 


2BF47K. Kelly, D. H. (Information Technology 
Lab. Lexington, Mass.) Visual responses to time- 
dependent stimuli: II. Single-channel model of 
the photopic visual system. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 
1961, 51, 747-754.—A relatively simple model of the 
1st 2 links in the visual receptor system is proposed 
in order to explain the data reported in Part I on 
amplitude sensitivity to sinusoidally flickering stimuli 
at photopic adaptation levels of white light. The 
model consists of a linear filtering stage followed by 
a nonlinear pulse-encoding stage. The Ist stage is 
regarded as essentially "noiseless" at photopic levels; 
amplitude thresholds are treated as thresholds for the 
transmission of variable intervals between pulses. 
With the aid of the model, suprathreshold responses 
can be inferred from the measured threshold be- 
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havior. In this way, transient responses comparable 
with various other psychophysical, neural, and elec- 
troretinographic data are predicted; the resulting 
agreement is considered fairly good in view of the 
parsimony of the proposed model.—Journal abstract. 


2BF55G. Gottsdanker, Robert.. (U. California) 
How the identification of target acceleration is 
affected by modes of starting and of ending. Brit. 
J. Psychol. 1961, 52, 155-160.— The finding that 
negatively accelerated visual motion may be identi- 
fied more accurately than positively accelerated mo- 
tion is explained in terms of the differential conse- 
quences of "missing" the start of the motion. The 
ensuing prediction that the difference in accuracy 
could be diminished by use of a lead-in motion be- 
fore the start of the portion to be judged was con- 
firmed experimentally in a study involving 26 adults. 
The outcome was only unequivocal when the motion 
ended with the target remaining stationary rather 
than disappearing —C. M. Franks. 


2BF71B. Benarie, Michael M. (Israel Inst. Bio- 
logical Research, Ness Ziona) Optimal encoding 
of the visual image. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1961, 51, 
371-372.— Calculations yielded the angular dimension 
of the visual pattern which encodes the greatest 
amount of information at a given object contrast and 
brightness. An experiment on 3 Ss gave the visual 
field near liminal levels of brightness and contrast.— 
D. S. Blough. 

2BF74J. Jameson, Dorothea, & Hurvich, Leo 
M. Complexities of perceived brightness. Sci- 
ence, 1961, 133, 174-179.—" With a general increase 
in illumination, light objects may increase in ap- 
parent brightness, intermediate objects may remain 
constant in brightness, and dark objects may become 
still darker in appearance. . .. The systematic, physi- 
ologically based, visual response relations involve 
in contrast and constancy situations need to be more 
fully explored and understood before we shall be able 
to deal with the nonspecific ‘judgmental’ and 'inter- 
pretive' processes that also influence our perceptions 
of real objects in the natural environment.”—S. J. 
Lachman. 

2BF940. Obonai, T. & Kawashima, K. (Tokyo 
U. Education) Change in size of a colored after- 
image with the passing of time: Contributions to 
the study of psychophysiological induction. Jap. 
J. Psychol, 1961, 31, 294-302—Quantitative esti- 
mates of the size of a positive afterimage, with rec- 
tangles of various colors as stimuli, indicated ап 
alternating increase and decrease which was rela- 
tively independent of the stimulus color used. When 
2 colored rectangles were shown, an increase 1n * 
distance between them was associated, in the positive 
afterimage, with increased amplitude and period 0 
oscillation of its size.—J. Lyons. 

2BF99T. Thorne, F. C. (Brandon, Vt.) А psy- 
chological analysis of dowsing. J. gen. Psychol, 
1958, 58, 299-301.—“This paper reports some psy- 
chological observations of the phenomena of dowsing 
which involves the location of subterranean objects 
by divining rods. The actual mechanics of move- 
ments of the divining rod are explained in terms o 
a purely physical analysis of the field of forces estab- 
lished by the mode of use of the rod. The psychology 
of suggestion explains the actual impetus М 
causes movement of the divining rod by unbalancing 
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the field of tensile forces operant in the rod."—E. У. 
Beeman. 


(Also see Abstracts 2BBO1H, 2BB12H, 2DC728, 
206681, 2DI45H, 2DI77A, 2J103C) 


Space Perception 


2BG08O. Over, Ray. (U. Sydney, Australia) 
Distance-constancy. Amer. J. Psychol, 1961, 74, 
308-310.—Experimental data are presented to sup- 
port ^. . . an integrative concept of distance-con- 
stancy."—R. H. Waters. 

2BG09B. Brown, Robert H. (USN Research 
Lab, Washington, D. C.) Weber ratio for visual 
discrimination of velocity. Science, 1960, 132, 
1809-1810.—As an approximation based on various 
experiments reported in the literature, the least de- 
tectable difference in speed (Ao) varies in direct 
proportion to the speed (w) over a range from 0.1 to 
20 degrees of visual angle per second. The con- 
stancy of the Weber ratio (Aw/w) aids in under- 
standing how men react to velocity in various situa- 
tions—Journal abstract. 

2BG10T. Torii, Naotaka. (Kyoto U., Japan) 
[Stray light effect in visual perception.] Jap J. 
Psychol, 1961, 32, 10-20.—A well-known phenome- 
non of visual perception is that the threshold of a 
figure is influenced by the presence of another figure 
in spatial-temporal proximity to it. Ап experiment 
was designed to test 2 theoretical explanations of this 
phenomenon. By the use of a test spot of known 
threshold value shown at different levels of illumi- 
nance, it was shown that an explanation in terms of 
psychophysiological interaction, or "induction," is 
less adequate to the phenomenon than a simple ex- 
planation in terms of stray light, or the “glare effect.” 
—J. Lyons. 


2BGIIR. Rump, E. E. (U. Manchester) The 
relationship between perceived size and perceived 
distance. Brit. J. Psychol., 1961, 52, 111-124.—Ex- 
periments in which S judged real size and distance 
рег reduced-cue conditions provide further evi- 
ence that perceived size and perceived distance are 
d necessarily related in the positive linear manner 
End by the Invariance hypothesis. The results 
BE Show that, under conditions of restricted stimu- 
n: RO» the direction of the size-distance relationship 
E ESSEN judgments may be affected by individ- 
Bt sumptions concerning this relationship and the 

ure of the stimulus object. —C. M. Franks. 


MER Gogel, W. C., & Gregg, J. M. (USA 
le al Research Lab.) Convergence as a cue to 
еар сетуеа distance of objects in а binocular 
guration. USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1961, No. 
шсш р.—Тһе perceived absolute distance of 
vergence», observed objects as a function of con- 
nce of ы measured by having Ss judge the dis- 
Monocula: | € binocular objects with respect to а 
Ex M y observed alley containing adequate dis- 
Changes in E was found that the ability to perceive 
Proved by üstance with convergence was not im- 
lar ОБ. Using several rather than a single binocu- 
се and Also, the relation between perceived dis- 
this did o convergence for a binocular object when 
of the STE was not independent of the presence 
SAMRL, 


inocular objects in the configuration.— 
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2BG16G. Gogel, W. C., Gregg, J. M, & Wain- 
wright, A. (USA Medical Research Lab.) Con- 
vergence as a cue to absolute distance. USA Med. 
Res. Lab. Rep., 1961, No. 467. ii, 16 p—The role 
of convergence and accommodation in the perception 
of absolute distance was investigated. Perceived 
absolute distance was measured by using a visual 
ruler consisting of a monocularly viewed alley. The 
apparent distance of a binocular object was judged 
with respect to the monocular alley for convergence 
values of 4° or less. With accommodation held con- 
stant, only a few Ss perceived different distances for 
different convergence values. With both absolute 
accommodation and accommodative differences in 
agreement with convergence, the proportion of Ss 
who could make this discrimination increased. In 
general, the results indicate the inadequacy of con- 
vergence as a cue to perceived absolute distance for 
the range of convergence values used in this study.— 


USAMRL. 


2BG17H. Harker, G. S, & Elder, D. (USA 
Medical Research Lab.) The apparent fronto- 
parallel plane, stereoscopic correspondence, and 
induced cyclorotation of the eyes. USA Med. Res. 
Lab. Rep., 1961, No. 472. ii, 17 р.—И was demon- 
strated that stereoscopic measures of apparent cyclo- 
rotation of the eyes taken with an apparent fronto- 
parallel criterion in the presence of an inducing 
stereoscopic grid were uniquely large when compared 
with measures obtained with a coplanar criterion. 
An explanation of these data and those of Binocular 
Depth Contrast is offered in terms of perceptual fac- 
tors termed the “equidistance tendency” and the line- 
of-sight-dependency of stereopsis. These tendencies 
have been defined and investigated in other visual 
perception research.—U SAMRL. 


2BG26D. Ditchburn, R. W., & Pritchard, R. M. 
(U. Reading, England) Binocular vision with two 
stabilized retinal images. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 
1960, 12, 26-32—Experiments are described in 
which each eye is presented with a target whose 
image remains on the same part of the retina when 
the eye moves. The patterns presented to each eye 
may be similar and may be placed on corresponding 
parts of the retina or may be placed in non-corre- 
sponding positions: alternatively, different targets 
may be presented to the two eyes. Each pattern fades 
intermittently. Sometimes both are seen together 
and sometimes both fields are dark at once. There 
is a small negative correlation between the times of 
clear vision with the two eyes. When corresponding 
areas of the two retinas are illuminated with red and 
green light respectively, the composite color (yel- 
low) is never perceived with steady illumination. 
When two similar patterns are in nearly correspond- 
ing positions there may be subjective fusion. With 
two different targets there is sometimes a subjective 
impression that the two patterns move with respect 


‘to one another even though their positions on the 


retina are fixed—Journal abstract. 


2BG330. Oldfield, R. C. (Inst. Experimental 
Psychology, Oxford, England) А simplified method 
of treatment for size-constancy data. Quart. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1960, 12, 33-35.—A new formula which 
defines T “solely in terms of physical quantities 
which are actually measured” is suggested for situa- 
tions when an equality match is made between ap- 
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parent sizes. А method for plotting all data on a 
single graph, allowing T to be read off and its dis- 
tance-invariance confirmed or departures detected, 
is illustrated.—E. Y. Beeman. 

2BG35B. Blank, A. A. (New York U.) Curva- 
ture of binocular visual space: An experiment. J. 
Opt. Soc. Amer., 1961, 51, 335-339.— The experiment 
develops from the Euclidean theorem that the line 
joining the mid-points of 2 sides of a triangle is 
equal to % the % side. 7 Os viewed 3 starlike lights 
arranged in an isosceles triangle with base 28 in. and 
vertex 108 in. distant. Settings of a movable light 
revealed for most Os a discrepancy from the theorem 
consistent with a negatively curved binocular visual 
space. A quantitative interpretation of the results is 
given in the hyperbolic metric.—D. S. Blough. 

2BG49H. Honisett, J, & Oldfield, R. С. Move- 
ment and distortion in visual patterns during pro- 
longed fixation. Scand. J. Psychol., 1961, 2, 49-55. 
— Observations are reported from which it appears 
that if fixation upon a single point in a complex 
visual field is maintained for periods of % minute 
or more a proportion of normal individuals experi- 
ence movement of the whole field or of parts of it. 
Changing distortions of form and pattern can result. 
Some types of this movement are, it is thought, im- 
probably due to intrinsic or extrinsic ocular changes ; 
and more resemble the autokinetic phenomenon, It is 
suggested that eye movements and their visual con- 
sequences are indispensable to the maintenance of a 
stable coordinate system in the visual world—Jour- 
nal abstract. 


2BG56B. Baker, C. A, & Steedman, W. C. 
(Wright-Patterson AFB, О.) Perceived move- 
ment in depth as function of object luminance. 
Science, 1961, 133, 1356-1357.—Thresholds for the 
binocular and monocular perception of movement in 
depth for a circular stimulus object decreased as tar- 
get luminance was increased to 0.1 ft-L. Above 0.1 
ft-L little change in threshold was observed. Su- 
periority of binocular over monocular conditions de- 
creased with higher luminances.—Journal abstract. 


2BG56V. von Fieandt, К. The perception of a 


visual shape and of its frame-surface during con- 
tinuous transformation. Scand. J. Psychol., 1961, 


2, 56-64.—The procedure differed from that of tradi- . 


tional shape constancy experiments in that cues for 
the slant of the total frame surface containing the 
main figure, a shadow rectangle, were given. The 
impression of slant was determined by gradients of 
continuous perspective transformations caused by 
movable elastic material casting its shadow on a 
translucent screen. The following hypothesis was 
confirmed: the tendency to see a shape in its original 
proportions (ie, those it has when shown in a 
frontal-parallel orientation) increases with the in- 
creasingly strong impression of the slant of its plane 
surface——Journal abstract. 


(Also see Abstract 2FB27F) 


Color Vision 


2BH29B. Boynton, Robert M., & Wagner, Mar- 
lon. (U. Rochester) Two-color threshold as test 
of color vision. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1961, 51, 429- 
440.—“The two-color threshold is obtained by finding 
the just-visible luminance of a test flash of one color, 
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seen against a background of another color. . . . The 
factor by which color differences alone reduce the 
increment threshold is defined as the heterochromatic 
threshold reduction factor (HTRF). . . . When fil- 
tered red and green stimuli are used, the HTRF is 
shown to be zero for most color-defective subjects, 
within the limts imposed by measurement error. For 
normal subjects, the average red-green HTRF varies 
from about 2 to 4. . .. An examination of green-on- 
red thresholds plotted against red-on-green thresholds 
reveals a separation of normal subjects from the 
color-defectives and also makes discriminations 
within the color-defective groups.”—D. S. Blough. 


2BH55T. Traub, Alan C., & Balinkin, Isay. 
(Fenwal Inc., Ashland, Mass.) Proximity factor in 
the Judd Color Difference Formula. /. Opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1961, 51, 755-760.— A. divided visual field 
was used, with variably separable halves. The halves 
could be interchanged without the knowledge of the 
observer, who was required to identify the darker 
half many times at each of several values of separa- 
tion. The observer's difficulty of identification in- 
creased with increasing dividing linewidth and was 
measured statistically in terms of errors of iden- 
tification. From the error data and certain assump- 
tions, a relationship between proximity factor and 
angular separation was induced. A few tests were 
made in order to study possible effects of dividing 
linewidth on chromaticity discrimination. Under the 
particular test conditions which we used, no effect 
was observed."—C. T. Morgan. 


2BH65W. Weckroth, J. Dimensions of color 
sensation. Scand. J. Psychol., 1961, 2, 65-70.—The 
investigation is based on a dimensional (similarity) 
analysis of color sensation by Ekman (1954). It 
was assumed that the factor loadings of the 3 1st 
factors extracted in this analysis would correspon 
to the proportions of blue, green, and red required 
when these colors are mixed to match different wave 
lengths in the spectrum. This assumption was sup- 
ported by the results. The coefficient of correlation 
between the 2 sets of values was 0.973, which indi- 
cates good, although not perfect, agreement—Jour- 
nal abstract. 


2BHO6S. Schail, К. Warner. (U. Nebraska) 
Scaling the association between colors and mood- 
tones. Amer. J. Psychol., 1961, 74, 266-273.— "The 
association between 11 adjectival and mood-descrip- 
tions . . . [and] 'pleasant' with 10 colors was scale: 
by means of a variation of the constant-sum method 
using the constant-stimulus model." The generality 
of the findings was tested by using 2 groups (NZA 
'and 21) of judges and their reliability by a retest of 
1 group 3 months later. Effects are shown to be 
general and reliable. Factorial analysis led to the 
identification of 4 factors: activity-passivity ; quality 
of emotional tone; mood strength; and emotion: 
control.—R. H. Waters. 


2BH70L. Longmore, J, & Petherbridge, Р. 
(Building Research Station, Watford, Hertfordshire 
England) Munsell value/surface reflectance re- 
lationships. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1961, 51, 370-371. 


—2 formulas relating Munsell value and surface re- — р 


flectance are given. The figures resulting from the 
use of these formulas are compared with National 
Bureau of Standards values, and "satisfactory age 
ment is seen to be obtained."— D, S. Blough. 
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2BH72S. Speranskaia, N. L, & Lobanova, N. V. 
(Vavilov State Optical Inst, USSR) X Opredelenie 
krivykh spektral-noi chuvstvitel’nosti priemnikov 
glaza normal’nykh trikhromatov. [Determination 
of spectral sensitivity curves of the receptors in the 
eye of normal trichromates.] Biofizika, 1961, 6, 472— 
4/7 .—Spectral sensitivity curves are calculated from 
data derived from 27 normal Ss. A method employ- 
ing relatively large visual fields (10°), proposed by 
M. M. Bongard and M. S. Smirnov, is utilized for 


| determination of the curves.—/. D. London. 


2BH74C. Connors, М. М., & Kelsey, P. A. 
(USN Medical Research Lab., New London, Conn.) 
Shape of the red and green color zone gradients. 
1, Opt. Soc. Amer., 1961, 51, 874—877.— Color sensi- 
tivity at the boundaries of the red and green zones 
along the 270° meridian was explored by a cumula- 
tive frequency-of-seeing method. The green zone 
was found to fall in a narrower range and to end 
closer to the fovea than the red zone. Significant 
variations of peripheral sensitivity to red were found 
with all Os. For both red and green, the greatest 


- number of irregularities were found in those curves 


which extended well into the periphery.—Journal 
abstract. \ 


2BH75L. Lennenberg, Егіс Н. (Harvard Medi- 
cal School) Color naming, color recognition, color 
discrimination: A re-appraisal Percept. mot. 
Skills, 1961, 12, 375-382.—55 matching 2 or more 
simultaneously presented stimuli did not have hue 
discrimination affected by naming habits. Ephemeral 
influences appeared resisted by the naming habits 
p respect to unambiguous material —И/. B. Ess- 

an. 


2BH85B. Bitterlich-Willmann, Heinrich. Die 
Stabilität des Farbpyramiden-Tests  (Pfister- 
Heiss). [The reliability of the Color Pyramid Test 
(CPT).] Psychol. Rdsch., 1961, 12, 185-200.—The 
lack of reliability was interpreted as a sign of the 
sensitivity of the CPT, but it may only be the result 
of the Scoring system used so far. A more differen- 
tiated scoring „System, proposed here, not only con- 
siders the basic colors but also the hues and their 
relationship in the pyramid. It leads to more reliable 
scoring-results.—W. J. Koppitz. 


E. Zotov, A. I. (Leningrad St. Pedagogi- 
cd by the name of Gertsen) Vzaimodeistvie 
Er luschenii v binoculyarnom kontraste. [Inter- 

lon of sensations in binocular contrast] Vop. 


Я ү, 1961, No. 2, 87-96.—Reported are a series 


О: experiments on binocular contrast in which 1 eye 


15 adapted to а particular color light and the other 


SEA E on a neutral or chromatic field. The 
would en Узе 2nd eye are essentially those which 
Contrast Ts icted for simultaneous or successive 
ment for ese data are used to support ап argu- 

т а Pavlovian theory of reciprocal induction 


9r inhibition of excitation i Я 1 
е: 
the сопех.—Н. рор in symmetrical points of 


(Also see Abstracts 2D1310, 2D1770, 2DP51K) 


Visual Sensitivity 


(Hoe ЗА Perris, Carlo, & D'Elia, Giacomo. 
опа к igue Provincial, Crémone, Italy) 
on a l'étude du seuil de fusion du papil- 


lot 5 
ement lumineux a yeux fermés chez des sujets 
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normaux par rapport a des variables non patho- 
logiques: I. Fatigue. [Contribution to the study 
of flicker fusion threshold with closed eyes for nor- 
mal: subjects in respect to nonpathological variables : 
1. Fatigue.] Rev. Psychol. appl., 1961, 11, 1-6.—50 
men with differing degrees of education were ex- 
amined to determine flicker fusion threshold after 
resting and after a day of their usual work. The 
results indicate that fatigue due to daily toil has little 
influence on flicker fusion threshold with closed eyes 
taken as an index of perceptual capacity—W. W. 
Wattenberg. 


2BIOSD. Dunn, Bruce, & Leibowitz, Н. (U. 
Wisconsin) The effect of separation between 
test and inducing fields on brightness constancy. 
J. exp. Psychol, 1961, 61, 505-507.—"Luminance 
matches were obtained between a 1? square 'grey' 
test field viewed under various levels of illuminance 
and a photometric field of the same size. Data were 
obtained with the test field viewed against a ‘black’ 
background, and with a ‘white’ inducing field intro- 
duced at various degrees of separation from the test 
field. The tendency toward brightness constancy was 
observed under all experimental conditions, but in- 
creased markedly as the separation between test and 
inducing fields was decreased. The results are in- 
terpreted as supporting the point of view that simul- 
taneous brightness contrast is one of the important 
mechanisms underlying the phenomenon of bright- 
ness constancy."—J. Arbit. 


2BI15D. de Lange Dzn, H. (Statensingel 56 a, 
Rotterdam, Netherlands) Eye's response at flicker 
fusion to square-wave modulation of a test field 
surrounded by a large steady field of equal mean 
luminance. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1961, 51, 415-421.— 
* |. at a low luminance level . . . and in the low- 
frequency region . . . with a symmetrical luminance 
variation . . . half the crest-to-trough value of the 
percentage variation at flicker fusion equals the in- 
ternal threshold value r,; but with an asymmetrical 
variation . . . it is the crest value of the periodical 
percentage variation above the mean luminance level 
which at flicker fusion equals the internal threshold 
value го. At high luminance levels an overshoot in 
the low-frequency region occurs. . . . At the steep 
slope of the attenuation characteristics for the whole 
luminance range in cone vision, half the crest-to- 
trough value of the Fourier fundamental percentage 
variation at the site of the threshold mechanism . . . 
equals the internal threshold value r, at flicker 
fusion.”—D. S. Blough. 


2BI22K. Kelly, D. H. (Technicolor Corp., Bur- 
bank, Calif.) Visual responses to time-dependent 
stimuli: 1. Amplitude sensitivity measurements. 
J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1961, 51, 422-429.—"With sinu- 
soidal modulation of the radiance of the stimulus as 
a function of time, amplitude thresholds are meas- 
ured instead of the repetition rate thresholds usually 
obtained in flicker-fusion experiments." The results 
are for one 0, with adaptation level varying from 0.06 
to 9300 Trolands and frequency from 1.6 to 75 cps. 
“With an ‘edgeless’ flickering field, these amplitude 
sensitivity curves show a broad peak of maximum 
visual response, in the region from 10 to 20 cps at 
high photopic levels."—D. S. Blough. 


2BI37B. Bartley, S. H., Nelson, T. M., & Ran- 
ney, J. E. (Michigan State U.) The sensory 
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parallel of the reorganization period in the cor- 
tical response to intermittent retinal stimulation. 
J. Psychol., 1961, 52, 137-147.—CFFs for trains of 
2-12 pulses were compared with CFFs for trains of 
indeterminate lengths. According to expectations 
derived from cortical responses to the same type of 
photic stimulation, the necessary separations be- 
tween pulses ought to be greater (CFFs lower) for 
the former. This was confirmed, the results being in 
line with the alternation of response theory—Author 
abstract. 


2BI37F. Foley, P. J. (Defence Research Medi- 
cal Lab., Toronto, Canada)  Interrelationships of 
background area, target area, and target lumi- 
nance in their effect on the critical flicker fre- 
quency of the human fovea. /. Opt. Soc. Amer., 
1961, 51, 737-740.—An investigation was carried out 
to determine the effects of background area (Ав), 
target area (Ат) and target luminance (By) on the 
critical flicker frequency of the human fovea, and the 
interrelationships between these variables. CFF in- 
creases linearly with log Ар, log Ат and log By. 
Background area affects CFF much less than target 
area or target luminance. There are no interactions 
between the 3 variables. An index of spatial sum- 
mation 0.57 was derived from the data and is com- 
pared with other indexes of spatial summation given 
for the human fovea—Journal abstract. 


2BI40B. Baumgardt, Ernest, & Hillmann, Bev- 
erly. (Sorbonne, Paris) Duration and size as de- 
terminants of peripheral retinal response. J. Opt., 
Soc. Amer., 1961, 51, 340-344.—" An experimental 
determination has been made of the effect of increas- 
ing size on the time interval over which the product 
of intensity and time is a constant. . . . This experi- 
ment employed circular fields of red and blue-green 
monochromatic light centered in the peripheral re- 
tina 20 deg from the point of fixation. Thresholds 
for durations from 3.13 to 1000 msec and areas of 
3.43 min, 1 deg, 3 deg, and 8 deg were obtained. 
... The results for four subjects show that with both 
colors and all areas the product of threshold intensity 
and time is a constant for all exposure times up to 
100 msec."—D. S. Blough. 


2В141М. Mackavey, William R., Bartley, S. 
Howard, & Casella, Carmine. (Michigan State U.) 
Measurements of simultaneous brightness contrast 
across the retina. J. Psychol., 1961, 52, 241-250.— 
The effect of an inducing target upon the brightness 
of a test target was determined by means of binocu- 
lar matching for several locations of the inducing 
target, the test and inducing targets were represented 
in ipsilateral portions of the visual system; at other 
locations the targets assumed contralateral repre- 
sentation beyond the optic chiasm. These shifts in 
representation as such had no effect upon the bright- 
ness of the test target. This demonstration was taken 
as evidence for the capacity of the periphery to struc- 
ture the crucial conditions for brightness contrast, 
particularly in light of the work of Hartline and 
colleagues.—Author abstract. 

2В151Е. Epstein, W. (U. Kansas) Phenome- 
nal orientation and perceived achromatic color. 
J. Psychol., 1961, 52, 51-53.—An experimental dem- 
onstration was described which showed that varia- 
tions in the phenomenal spatial orientation of a target 
whose objective slant remains unchanged are not 
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always accompanied by changes in the perceived 
brightness of the target. This finding was evaluated 
in relation to Wallach’s intensity-ratio theory of 


achromatic color and to certain objections which have ~ : 


been directed against this theory—Author abstract. 


2BI55S. Shortess, George K. & Krauskopf, 
John. (Brown U.) Role of involuntary eye 
movements in stereoscopic acuity. /. Opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1961, 51, 555-559.—Involuntary eye move- 
ments have been suggested as the basis for the reso- 
lution of the small differences in visual angles which 
have been reliably found in stereoscopic acuity de- 
terminations. By the use of the stabilized image 
technique it is possible to compensate optically for the 
effects of these movements, so that the image remains 
on the same set of receptors. Ап optical apparatus 
was constructed in which the images presented to 
both eyes were stabilized. Stereoscopic thresholds 
were obtained for 3 Ss under both normal and 
stabilized viewing conditions for exposure times from 
0.02 to 1.00 sec. Thresholds obtained under both 
conditions decrease with an increase in exposure time 
with no significant difference in the rate of decrease. 
This conclusion is consistent with static theoretical 
concepts but conflicts with a dynamic theory of 
stereoscopic acuity—Journal abstract. 


2BI57G. Gibbins, К. (Hull U., England) Ef- 
fect of over-all duration on acuity threshold and 
brightness matching tasks. J. Opt. Soc. Amer. 
1961, 51, 457-458—Data of Nachmias are re-€x- 
amined in the light of other evidence. “Dr. Nachmias 
would appear .. . to have shown the similarity of 
acuity and brightness-matching tasks, rather than 
their fundamental difference.” —D. S. Blough. 


2BI620. Ogle, К. М. (Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minn.) Foveal contrast thresholds with blurring 
of the retinal image and increasing size of test 
stimulus. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1961, 51, 862-869.— 
Contrast thresholds in foveal vision for circular disks 
of various angular sizes were measured as the image 
was blurred by being thrown out of focus. The 
threshold increased with blurring of the retinal image 
but the rate of this increase was less with the larger 
stimulus disks. The data plot was fitted by an equa- 
tion developed on theoretic bases, which used the 
concept of a minimal effective retinal area. , The 
relationship between contrast threshold and size of 
the stimulus disk was shown to be described by а 
hyperbola, 1 asymptote of which was defined by 
Ricco's law, the other by a constant threshold for 
larger subtenses of the disk, This relationship was 
shown to fit adequately the data of other investiga- 
tors for sharp imagery. With blurring of imagery 
the thresholds were increased; but below a critica 
angle, they obeyed Ricco's law. The critical angle 
increased with increase of blurring. The results аге 
discussed with regard to the optical image on 
retina, quasi-independent retinal areas with total of 
partial summation, and the influence of experimenta 
conditions.—J/ournal abstract. 


2BI68B. Beck, Jacob. (U. Pennsylvania) Judg- 
ments of surface illumination and lightness. 
exp. Psychol., 1961, 61, 368-375.—" The experiment 
indicated judgments of illumination to be a function 
of variables of the reflected luminance (such as 
surface and background brightnesses, the brightnesse 
of highlights) which depend upon the stimulus 5087 
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tion. The relationship between judgments of surface 
illumination and lightness was found not to be a 
wnique coupling. An alternative analysis was pro- 
osed upon the interrelations of the correlates for the 
judged lightness and illumination of a surface."—J. 
Arbit. 

2В167О. Onley, Judith Wheeler. (U. Rochester) 
Light adaptation and the brightness of brief 
foveal stimuli. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1961, 51, 667— 
6/3.—Brightness scales for differing conditions of 
adaptation and contrast have been established by the 
combined procedures of ratio production and equal- 
brightness judgments under adapting conditions 
which differ systematically for the 2 eyes. Under 
stimulus conditions in which light adaptation alone 
is systematically varied, the equivalence of bright- 
ness ratios at differing levels of adaptation is demon- 
strated for a wide range of adapting luminances. 
Preliminary findings suggest that this equivalence 
also holds for chromatic adapting and test stimuli. 
Changes in the brightness of brief foveal stimuli due 
to light adaptation may be describable within the 
framework of a general power law, if all test- 
stimulus luminances are expressed as luminance 
above psychological zero brightness (that is, as 
luminance above threshold for each specific condi- 
tion). Changes in brightness due to light adapta- 
tion may be measured either by the use of a pre- 
adapting stimulus or by presentation of test stimuli 
on a prevailing surround. When adaptation is de- 
fined in terms of the production of a criterion lumi- 
nance threshold, the adaptive effects of the 2 pro- 


cedures may be shown to be equivalent.—Journal 
abstract. 


2BI70R. Ripps, Н, Kaplan, I. R., & Siegel, I. M. 


(New York U. Medical Center) Effect of contrast 


on CFF and apparent brightness. J. Opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1961, 51, 870-873.— Critical flicker frequency 
and apparent brightness of a foveal test field were 
determined as functions of the luminance of an ad- 
Jacent inducing field. Apparent brightness measure- 
ments were obtained by a binocular comparison 
method. Inducing luminance was varied through 
УРЫ of 4.4 log units at each 3 test-luminance 
hehe 0.55, 1.57, and 2.47 log ft-L. The apparent 
ER SES of the intermittent test field, determined 
is d icker-fusion threshold, continuously decreased 
did РКЫ luminance was raised. CFF, on the 
initiall and, varied ina complex manner: increasing 
x H reaching a maximum, and then declining. 
ОНЫ wide range of inducing luminance, the en- 
Pu pent of CFF was accompanied by a decrease 
P Bien dienes. This induced divergence is 
Bid y dillerent from the parallel changes in CFF 
ортен brightness that occur when test lumi- 
By ned It was hypothesized that entoptic 
i Mn DRESS minor role, but that spatial in- 
and the АП пе retina could account for both the rise 
Seas an dd CFF as well as the concomitant de- 
apparent brightness.—Journal abstract. 


2 
2055. Santrosyan, К. О. (Armenian Peda- 
g nst, by the name of Kh. Abovyan.) Izmen- 


епі 

Eus втеч tsvetochuvstvitel'nosti zritel'nogo 
nykh ENG. cheloveka pod vliyaniem neadekvat- 
їп light an Ovremennykh razdrazhitelei. [Changes 
of man und eus sensitivity of the visual analyzer 


ег the influence of inadequate short term 
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stimuli.] op. Psikhol., 1961, 75-86.—Changes of 
light sensitivity of the dark adapted eye to super- 
threshold light stimuli and to subthreshold auditory, 
gustatory, olfactory, and taetual stimuli were investi- 
gated. Stimulation with strong light decreased sensi- 
tivity; stimulation with weak light evoked an increase 
of sensitivity in some cases. Inadequate stimulation 
in other sense modalities increased or decreased light 
sensitivity depending on the starting level of sensi- 
tivity. If the starting level was high stimulation de- 
creased sensitivity and conversely.—H. Pick. 

2BIS9B. Brown, Robert Н. (USN Research 
Lab. Washington D. C.) Visual sensitivity to 
differences in velocity. Psychol. Bull., 1961, 58, 89— 
103.—Applications of the Weber ratio, defined as the 
ratio of the differential speed threshold to the mag- 
nitude of the speed for comparison stimuli, to track- 
ing and predictive behavior (prediction motion, pre- 
diction of future positions of a moving target) are 
examined. Experiments indicate that error in per- 
formance may be calculated for relatively simple 
tasks from the Weber ratio. For more complex 
tasks, constancy of the Weber ratio agrees with the 
linear relationship found between tracking error and 
speed of target motion—W. J. Meyer. 

2BI89H. Heinemann, Eric G. (Vassar Coll.) 
The relation of apparent brightness to the thresh- 
old for differences in luminance. J. exp. Psychol., 
1961, 61, 389-399.—It was found “that (a) test fields 
that are matched for apparent brightness, whether or 
not they have the same luminance, remain matched 
when the luminance of each is raised or lowered by 
the same amount, as measured in JND step units; 
(b) for test fields of the same apparent brightness, 
the relative values of the difference thresholds depend 
on the relative rates at which the apparent bright- 
ness of the test fields changes with their luminance." 
J. Arbit. 


(Also see Abstracts 2BB63V, 2BB680, 2DI25C, 
2DI39L, 201486, 2DI53E, 2HK11J, 
2HK55W, 2LD45U) 


Eye Movements 


2BJO7I. IArbus, A. L. (Inst. Biological Physics, 
Moscow, USSR) Dvizheniia glaz pri rassmatri- 
vanii slozhnykh ob"ektov. [The movements of the 
eyes on examination of complex objects.] Biofisika, 
1961, 6, 207-212.—Representative recordings of eye- 
movements taken while Ss examination pictures and 
sculpture are reproduced. The author affirms that, 
when looking at any object, the viewer voluntarily 
and unvoluntarily fixates on those elements of the 
object which convey or can convey the greatest 
amount of information. This also involves the 
thought processes. Since people think differently 
people fixate differently—I. D. London. 

2BJ61N. Nachmias, Jacob. (Swarthmore Coll.) 
Determiners of the drift of the eye during mo- 
nocular fixation. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1961, 51, 761— 
766—The nature of the drift of the eye during 
monocular fixation was investigated by recording 
vertical and horizontal components of eye movements 
under a variety of viewing conditions. Extinguish- 
ing the fixation mark, or placing it at 30 cm. instead 
of at optical infinity was found to increase the net 
absolute drift rate, as well as to alter the preferred 
direction of drift. This suggests, as do some previ- 
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ous findings, that the drift of the eye is at least 
indirectly influenced by visual factors. Changing the 
position of the viewing eye in the head produced 
systematic shifts in the preferred direction of drift. 
The relationship of these findings to various aspects 
of monocular and binocular fixation were discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 


2BJ77G. Gurevich, B. KH. (Pavlov Inst. Phys- 
iology, Leningrad, USSR) Universal’nye khar- 
akteristiki fiksatsionnykh glaznykh  skachkov. 
[Universal characteristics of fixating eye-jumps. | 
Biofizika, 1961, 6, 377-384.—Change of eye-fixation 
is developed as a cybernetic model of directed be- 
havior. The experimental results obtained by the 
author lead him to develop certain conceptions about 
the transitional character of behavioral acts which 
diverge from several widespread “biomechanical and 
cybernetic conceptions that regard the organism as 
a system, directed by effector-programs developed 
out of the statistics of events in the environment.” 
For the author, brain-activity is characterized by a 
far-ranging independence of current events and by 
utilization in every new act of definite patterns of 
excitability and mechanisms, phylogenetically and 
ontogenetically derived.—J. D. London. 


2BJ81S. Suzuki, Jun-Ichi. (U. Tokyo) A study 
on pendular nystagmus. Acta oto-laryngol., Stock- 
holm., 1961, 53, 381-390.—The author studied the 
pendular type of nystagmus by using electronystag- 
mography (ENG). Some of the findings obtained 
from the study appear to be common to nystagmus in 
general, i.e. not restricted to the pendular type. А 
comparison of the pendular and other types of nystag- 
mus is, therefore, highly interesting and beneficial. 
Observations and discussions were made on: (a) the 
difference of individual nystagmic patterns; (b) the 
effect of opening or closing the eyelids on nystagmus ; 
and (c) the factors which make pendular nystagmus 
jerky, such as extraocular-muscular, vestibular, cen- 
tral, and optokinetic imbalances. Varied grades of 
nystagmus-sensation-dissociation (NSD) were found 
to exist in pendular nystagmus cases when vestibular 
and optokinetic stimuli were applied. The author is 
of the opinion that NSD in addition to directional 
difference observed in optokinetic after-nystagmus is 
an important clue to nystagmus mechanisms.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 


2BJ84S. Samoilov, A. ІА., Sokolova, О. N., & 
Shakhnovich, A. R. (Burdenko Research Inst. 
Neurosurgery, Moscow, USSR) Pupillograficheskii 
metod v izuchenii akta konvergentsii. [Pupillo- 
graphical method in study of the act of convergence.] 
Biofizika, 1961, 6, 84-90.—A technique for studying 
convergence is developed which makes possible an 
objective recording, via pupillograms, of the ampli- 
tude, velocity, and uniformity of eye-movement and 
corresponding reactions of the eyes in the course of 
convergence. Representative data are presented — 
I. D. London. 


2BJ86F. Fluur, Erik, & Eriksson, Lennart. 
(Karolinska Sjukhuset, Stockholm, Sweden) Nys- 
tagmographic recording of vertical eye move- 
ments. Acta oto-laryngol, Stockholm, 1961, 53, 
486-492.— The spontaneous position taken up by the 
eyeballs after closure of the lids has been studied in 
50 normal Ss. In 100% of the cases there was ini- 
tially an elevation of the eyes which, however, after 
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some seconds, was followed by depression. Subse- 
quently there was reflex activity varying from person 
to person but not from occasion to occasion in the 
same person. In 80% of the Ss vertical nystagmus 
was directed downward, and in 1496 there was no 
nystagmus but instead vertically undulating eye 
movements. On these grounds the practice of re- 
cording vestibularly induced vertical nystagmus be- 
hind closed lids is deprecated.—J ournal abstract. 


(Also see Abstracts 2BG26D, 2DK28B) 


CHEMICAL SENSES 


2BKO05C. Comrey, Andrew L., Klein, Elizabeth, 
& Watson, George. (U. California Los Angeles) 
The effect of thiamine on thiamine sniff thresh- 
olds. J. gen. Psychol., 1958, 59, 105-109.—Ss were 
asked to select the one that was different from among 
4 bottles of distilled water, 1 of which also contained 
thiamine. The procedure was an ascending series, 
continuing until S made 4 consecutive correct choices. 
After the 1st limen was taken S was given either a 
placebo or 10 mg. of thiamine orally and shortly there- 
after the threshold taken again. Ss were run under 
both conditions, alternate Ss beginning with thiamine 
and with placebo. The use of a sequential t test 
showed thiamine superior to the placebo in lessening 
sniff sensitivity. The possibility that small amounts 
of thiamine remained in the oral cavity to adapt the 
olfactory sense was considered unlikely—E. Y. Bee- 
man. 

2BK33F. Freire-Maia, Ademar. Smoking and 
PTC sensitivity. Ann. hum. Genet., 1960, 24, 333- 
342.—Materials collected by various investigators n 
different countries were reanalysed to see if there 1s à 
relationship between smoking and PTC sensitivity. 
Based on a total of 828 smokers and 722 nonsmokers, 
the author concludes that the slight excess of non- 
tasters among smokers is not significant and probably 
due to random errors and lack of accuracy of the 
PTC taste test method—S. G. Vandenberg. 


(Also see Abstract 2DISSR) 


SoMESTHESIS 


281.005. Schmid, Ethel. (VA Hosp, West 
Haven, Conn.) Temporal aspects of cutaneous 
interaction with two-point electrical stimulation. 
J. exp. Psychol, 1961, 61, 400-409.—The effect of a 
conditioning electric shock at one skin locus On. 
threshold for electrocutaneous stimulation at а пе 
boring locus was studied as a function of the tempor 
separation between the 2 stimuli. The inhibitory 
effect was maximal when the conditioning sho 
preceded the test shock. The effect of the intensity 
of the conditioning shock and the spatial separation 
of the stimuli were also studied. The results are 
discussed relative to tactile localization and 2-pom 
acuity. (18 ref.) —/. Arbit. 

2BL04K. Kenshalo, D. R., Nafe, J. P., & Brooks 
B. (Florida State U.) Variations in therm@ 
sensitivity. Science, 1961, 134, 104-105.—1n the 
past confusion has resulted from the use of relative 
expressions indicative of the direction of temperature 
change, rather than positive identification of wa! 
and cool sensations. Data are presented which er 
that at more extreme skin temperatures sudde D 
changes in temperature may result in 2 readily dis 
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The occurrence of each sensa- 


cernible sensations. 1 
the magnitude of the change.— 


tion depends upon 
Journal abstract. 

2BL07G. Guedry, Frederick E., Jr., Collins, W. 
E, & Sheffey, P. Lynn. (USA Medical Research 
Lab, Ft: Knox, Ky.) Perceptual and oculomotor 
reactions to interacting visual and vestibular stim- 
ulation. Percept. mot. ‘Skills, 1961, 12, 307-324.—A. 
test series of 10 clockwise rotations was presented 
in darkness and brief illumination following 10 trials 
of clockwise and counterclockwise rotations. Vestib- 
ular nystagmus and subjective velocity were recorded. 
These were inhibited by the illumination interval and 
in the subsequent period of darkness the nystagmus 
returned to a lower level and the subjective response 
showed little recovery. Nystagmus is inhibited by a 
small target light. Subjective response declines more 
quickly than nystagmus toward the end of a pro- 
longed response. Both nystagmus and sensation of 
rotation were reduced by repeated rotation. The 
sensation recovered after a 9 day rest. An alertness 
factor appears to account for the decline in nystag- 
mus.—W. B. Essman. 


2BL09H. Hawkes, Glenn R. (USA Medical Re- 
search Lab. Ft. Knox, Ky.) Communication by 
electrical stimulation of the skin: VI. The effect 
of intensity level and stimulus spacing on infor- 
mation transmitted via stimulus duration. USA 
Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1961, No. 492. i, 9 p.—The 
mumber of possible absolute identifications of elec- 
trical cutaneous stimulus duration was investigated. 
The amount of information available to the O, the 
stimulus-intensity used, stimulus spacing, and experi- 
ence in the task all significantly affected performance 
when identifying stimulus-durations. It was con- 
cluded that at least 4 stimulus-durations may be 
cea for cutaneous signaling where strong intensity 
levels are employed, but only 3 durations should be 
used with weak intensities or naive Os.—USAMRL. 


2BL11M. Mason, Russell E. (VA Hosp., Brock- 
ton, Mass.) Three studies relating internal sen- 
P experiences and feeling reactions. J. gen. 
к, 1959, 60, 211-228.—3 studies of internal 
ensations during emotional situations are reported. 
HA observed sensations from all areas of the body, 
Rt er limited observations to 10 areas, and a 3rd 
un ште! patients and nonpatients and also recorded 
m рс сноп ratings {о the same stimuli with the 
ER ients, The results indicated that most people 
ең ая internal sensations. Patterns of sensa- 
Nom ered for different body areas and for differ- 
pati uations. Patients tended to differ from non- 

ents. (32 ref.) —E. Y. Beeman. 


Ev Vernon, Jack, & McGill, Thomas E. 
resholds U.) Sensory deprivation and pain 
ps olds. Science, 1961, 133, 330-331. "After the 
j ch old had been determined, nine of the sub- 
Sensory ie exposed, one at a time, to 4 days of 
jects Ty aon. ... The remaining nine sub- 
thus th not exposed to sensory deprivation, and 
tion БА рсоу1деа а control group. . . . The sensa- 
Cürrent i а раз elicited by applying ап electrical 
гу electrode. requency of 1000 cy/sec through small 
е right ear. clamped to either side of the lobe of 
Produced a signife Four days of sensory deprivation 
ly in Snificant lowering of thresholds for elec- 
uced pain.” —S. J. Lachman. 
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2BL33H. Henriksson, N. G., Kohut, R., & Fern- 
ández, C. (U. Chicago) Studies on habituation 
of vestibular reflexes. Acta oto-laryngol., Stock- 
holm, 1961, 53, 333-349.—Habituation to repetitive 
monaural or binaural calorization with hot or cold or 
hot and cold water was observed in cats. Rate of 
response decline was initially rapid and then tended 
to level off. Considerable individual differences were 
noted, Though habituation was sometimes retained 
for 3 weeks, recovery sometimes occurred in a few 
days. Transfer of habituation was noted so long as 
nystagmus was provoked in the same direction as 
during habituation. It is concluded that habituation 
of vestibular processes is centrally mediated. (25 
ref.)—M. Loeb. 


2BL35A. Alluisi, Earl A. (Emory U.) Toward 
optimizing man’s tactile communication. Percept. 
mot. Skills, 1961, 12, 235-245.—Symbolically encoded 
linguistic information can be transmitted tactually 
and optimum codes may be constructed for maximum 
efficiency. A “response-alphabet” may be produced 
and “S-R ensembles” of maximum compatability may 
be constructed through application of principles of 
“correspondence” and “stereotypy.’—W. B. Essman. 


2BL49B. Bahrick, Harry P., & Noble, Merrill. 
(Ohio Wesleyan U.) On stimulus and response 
discriminability. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 61, 449-454, 
—Subjects were trained to exert scaled amounts of 
force on a semirigid control stick in response to 
scaled lengths of lines presented on a memory drum. 
Four task versions were used, representing two de- 
grees each of stimulus and response discriminability. 
The response distributions obtained to each stimulus 
are interpreted as gradients of primary response gen- 
eralization. . .. Emphasis was placed upon the dis- 
tinction between absolute amounts of generalization, 
as reflected by direct examination of the generaliza- 
tion gradients, and measures of relative generaliza- 
tion such as ‘intrusions.’ Such measures reflect 
overlap among response distributions and are a func- 
tion of both absolute generalization and the spacing 
between required responses."—J. Arbit. 

2BL61B. Babkin, V. P. Rozen, О. M, Tur- 
markina, L. №, & Cherniak, К. I. (Acoustical 
Inst. Moscow, USSR) Issledovanie vibratsionnoi 
chuvstviteľnosti i vliiaiushchikh na пеё faktorov. 
[The study of vibrational sensitivity and the factors 
influencing it.] Biofizika, 1961, 6, 61-67.—A. close 
relation is discovered between magnitude of stim- 
ulated surface and the measured threshold of per- 
ceived vibration: increase of stimulated area leads to 
decrease of threshold.—J. D. London. 


2BL87H. Hatwell, Y. Perception tactile des 
formes et organisations spatiale tactile. [Tactile 
form perception in the organization of tactile space.] 
J. Psychol. norm. pathol., 1959, 56, 187-204.—Tactile 
recognition of simple geometrical figures of 2 sizes 
and reproduction of more complex tactile patterns 
were tested in 51 blind (congenitally and acquired) 
Ss and 51 normal controls. Groups were matched for 
age (range 6-17 years), sex, and school grade place- 
ment. Results: in recognition experiments, the per- 
formance of blind Ss is superior to that of controls, 
and those with acquired blindness outperform the 
congenitally blind; the differences are statistically 
significant for the larger forms only. In reproduc- 


tion experiments, congenitally blind did less well than 
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controls; Ss with acquired blindness tended to out- 
perform controls, and did significantly better than 
congenitally blind. Findings are discussed in detail. 
—M. L. Simmel. 

2BL99G. Gilmer, B. von Haller, & Gregg, L. W. 
The skin as a channel of communication. Etc., 
1961, 18, 199-209.— Problems of vibrotactile, i.e., non- 
visual and nonauditory, communication are discussed 
concerning experiments done at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology for establishing criteria for elec- 
trical stimulation of the skin. The system which the 
authors propose to construct is one in which the 
cutaneous sensations are placed in a one-to-one cor- 
respondence with the elemental sounds of speech.— 
R. F. Wagner. 


(Also see Abstracts 2DH54A, 2DI85U) 


HEARING 


2BM49B. Boyd, George Felix. (System Devel- 
opment Division, Rand Corp.) Auditory irritants 
and impalpable pain. J. gen. Psychol., 1959, 60, 
149-154.—100 college students were surveyed to find 
the variety of auditory stimuli which create a certain 
type of severe discomfort in some people. The term 
“impalpable pain” is used to refer to the discomfort 
and the term “auditory irritants” to label the stimuli. 
92% of those questioned had experienced this feeling 
and regarded it as very unpleasant. Considerable 
individual differences exist as to the stimuli seen as 
sources of this pain—E. Y. Beeman. 

2BM72S. Sagal, A. A. (Sechenov Inst. Evolu- 
tionary Physiology, Leningrad, USSR) Ob otsenke 
differentsial'noi chuvstvitelnosti і kolichestva 
perenosimoi informatsii pri analize zvukovykh 
signalov razlichnoi stepeni slozhnosti u cheloveka. 
[On evaluation of differential sensitivity and amount 
of conveyed information through analysis of auditory 
signals of different degrees of complexity in man.] 
Biofizika, 1961, 6, 272-278—The author presents 
results of experiments which detail the influence of 
complexity of signals, scale-step (for measurement) 
of their qualities, and method of coding on the ab- 
solute level and level of changes of (a) amount of 
transferred information and (b) threshold magnitude 
under a number of conditions—J. D. London. 


(Also see Abstracts 2BB95G, 2DE10N, 2DHO05S, 
2DH21K, 2DH57G, 201940) 


Measurement 


2BNO0C. Chocholle, R., & Saulnier, C. La 
mesure du seuil binaural avec introduction de 
différences de phase interaurales. [Measurement 
of the binaural threshold with introduction of differ- 
ences of phase between ears.] J. Physiol., Paris, 
1961, 53, 300-301—Absolute thresholds were ob- 
tained for tones of 200 and 400 cps in 6 normal Ss 
by the method of constant stimuli. In a comparison 
of thresholds with the stimuli to the 2 ears inphase 
or antiphase, no appreciable differences were found. 
Difference thresholds differ by 3 db. under similar 
conditions, and the significance of the discrepancy is 
discussed.—C. J. Smith. 

2BNO5L. Lowell, Edgar L. Williams, Carol 
Troffer; Ballinger, Robert M., & Alvig, Delphi P. 
(John Tracy Clinic) Measurement of auditory 
threshold with a special purpose analog computer. 
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J. speech hear. Res., 1961, 4, 105-112.—54 experi- 
mental runs with normal hearing adults exposed to 
1024 clicks at 100 msec. intervals at 6 suprathreshold 
and 4 subthreshold levels were analyzed by a special 
purpose analog computer designed to study evoked 
auditory responses by gross electrode techniques 
from the skulls of intact humans and showed a sys- 
tematic change in response form with changes in in- 
tensity. Total subthreshold and silent control runs 
were relatively flat. 20 additional Ss were run with 
an additional button-pressing requirement with 92% 
of the 120 suprathreshold runs correctly indicated by 
button pressing —M, F. Palmer. 


2BNO5P. Palva, Tauno, & Palva, Antti. (U. 
Turku, Finland) Masking audiometry with self- 
recording audiometer. Acta oto-laryngol., Stock- 
holm, 1961, 53, 405—412.—Кезийз are reported in 
normally hearing listeners for the size of the thresh- 
old tracings in self-recording audiometry in quiet 
and in 45, 65, 83, and 103 db. (re 0.0002 microbar) 
white noise. It is shown that the excursions dimin- 
ish a few decibels in size when the recording is made 
in the presence of higher noise levels. As both the 
testing tone and the noise suffer the same prestimla- 
tory loudness loss, the recorded tracings show no de- 
terioration as a function of time.—Journal abstract. 


2BNOGL. Loeb, M., Fletcher, J. L., & Schmidt, 
E. A. (USA Medical Research Lab.) The influ- 
ence of different acoustical stimuli on the thresh- 
old of the contralteral ear: A possible index of 
attenuation by the intratympanic reflex. USA 
Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1961, No. 478. ii, 6 p.—Broad 
band noise, narrow band noise, square wave and sine 
wave stimuli of equal sensation levels were employed 
in an attempt to elicit the intratympanic reflex an! 
thus increase the absolute threshold for a pure tone 
in the contralateral ear. It was found that narrow 
band noise was slightly more effective than broad 
band noise in producing such a shift and that pure 
tone and square wave stimulation were appreciably 
less effective than either noise. Possible explanations 
of the obtained differences are advanced —USAMRL. 


2BN18H. Harbold, G. J., & O'Conner, W. F. 
(USN School Aviation Medicine, Pensacola) Ef 
fects of varying mode of signal presentation on 
hearing thresholds obtained with Békésy-type 
audiometer. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1961, 
Proj. MR005.13-2005, Subtask 1, Rep. No. 9. 18 p— 
Certain operational variables of a Grayson Stadler 
type E-800 Békésy audiometer were evaluated. 
naval aviation cadets served as Ss, and each fe 
sponded to all the selected modes of signal presenta- 
tion, namely: speed (fast and slow), tone (steady 
and pulsed), and direction of frequency change 
(ascending and descending). Mean hearing thresh- 
olds differed as a result of varying the modes of sig- 
nal presentation; however, the mean variations di 
not exceed the clinically accepted range of + 5 ‹ 
Data were also treated by analysis of variance which 
showed statistically significant differences and inter- 
actions among some of the ional variables— 
USNSAM. g operational 

2BN49E. Eagles, Eldon L., & Doerfler, Leo ©. 
(U. Pittsburgh) Hearing in children: Acoustic 
environment and audiometer performance. "' 
speech hear. Res., 1961, 4, 149—163.—2175 children 
between 5 and 14 years of age with no otologic: 
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ties on physical examination, and 457 chil- 
‘the same ages with otological disorders were 
Or acoustic environment control and audi- 
performance. Rigid criteria for control of 
environment can be met in the field and 
meters can be modified to test accurately levels 
оуу the American Standard Audiometric Zero. 
ions taken to control environment and audi- 
calibration should be an integral part of any 
rement hearing program.—4M. F. Palmer. 
61T. Thurlow, Willard, & Tabory, Leon. 
Wisconsin) Effects of repeated presentations 
‘tone upon absolute loudness judgments. J. 
Psychol., 1959, 60, 161-166.—‘‘Subjects judged 
fhe loudness of a repeated tone on an ‘absolute’ scale. 
‘They were not aware that the intensity of the tone 
Eme Sensation levels of tone used with 
erent experimental groups were 10, 30, 50, 70, 
90 db. Judgments of the loudness of the lowest 
ity tones tended to decrease, while judgments 
the loudness of the highest intensity tones tended 
ease. The latter tendency was not so marked 
former. Results do not conform to those 
would be expected from an application of the 
s of Adaptation Level theory."—E. Y. Beeman. 
BN64S. Small, Arnold M., Jr., & Minifie, Fred 
.lowa) Intensive differential sensitivity at 
threshold. J. speech hear. Res., 1961, 4, 
Thresholds by means of Békésy audiome- 
[уеге obtained from 10 normal hearing Ss as a 
tion of masker level, signal frequency, and at- 
ition rate. Threshold pen swings became larger 
either Signal frequency was decreased or attenua- 
tate increased. Masking level had no significant 
Ж upon the response.—M. F. Palmer. 


2BN67T. Tabory, Leon, & Thurlow, Willard. 

Wisconsin) Judgments of the loudness of a 

of tones with two different range expect- 

e J. gen. Psychol., 1959, 60, 167-172.—Under 

"closed" set of instructions, Ss were told the 

of tones would remain the same; under the 

en set, that the range might vary. The tones 

| were the same for both sets, 2 ranges being 

30-50 and 70-90 db. sensation level. Both 

5 showed significantly lower average ratings for 

instructions. When the “open” ratings were 

ed for this average effect and compared to the 

d Eros the extremes of each range were 

aS significantly higher and lower by the “open” 

Variability increased significantly for all 
the “open” groups—E. Y. Beeman. 


Ec Chaiklin, Joseph B., Ventry, Ira M., & 
R yman S. (ҮА Hosp, San Francisco, 
| Reliability of conditioned GSR pure-tone 
üetry with adult males. J. speech hear. Res., 
AS E adult males, 23 with normal 
ed with hearing loss caused by otosclero- 
ved 2 GSR tests, based approximately 1 
oe thresholds were obtained 
‘ore and immediately after each GSR 
all tests being conducted at 1000 cps. Re- 
t conditioned GSR auditory is relia- 
5 ducted under well-controlled conditions 

€ candidates. —M. F. Palmer. 


; Greenberg, G. Z., & Schul- 
HS -) Interval of time uncer- 
ry detection. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 


E 
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1961, 33, 771-778.—3 experiments were conducted to 
measure the decrement in performance that results 
from uncertainty in the time of onset of a signal 
presented against а continuous background of noise. 
The fixed-interval observation experiment was em- 
ployed. A light defined an observation interval for 
the listener during which the signal, a tone of 1000 
cps, either was or was not presented (p[SN] = 0.5). 
The signal, when presented, started at an instant 
randomly selected within the observation interval. 
Thus, the listener was uncertain as to (a) whether 
or not the signal would occur in the observation in- 
terval and (b) the onset time of the signal, if in fact 
the signal occurred. The interval of time uncertainty 
(ITU) during which the tone might start was sys- 
tematically varied from one series of trials to the 
next, and the listener knew the duration of ITU in 
each series. After each observation interval, the 
listener indicated his confidence that a tone was pre- 
sented by using a rating scale. Operating charac- 
teristics (p[y|SN] against (pLy|N]) were plotted 
on normal-normal coordinates, and measures of de- 
tectability were computed. The functional relation 
between the detectability index d, and the interval of 
time uncertainty is presented for each experiment.— 
Journal abstract. 

2BN79E. Egan, J. P., Schulman, A. L, & Green- 
berg, G. E. (Indiana U.) Memory for waveform 
and time uncertainty in auditory detection. J. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 779-781.—An experi- 
ment was conducted to determine how well listeners 
could judge whether or not a signal was presented 
in a noisy observation interval which had already 
occurred. The cardinal feature of the experiment is 
that the observation interval is not marked off for the 
listeners until some fixed time after its occurrence. 
The listening situation is described as follows. With 
a probability of 0.5, the signal (1000 cps, 0.25 sec.) 
is presented at a randomly selected instant. A fixed 
time thereafter, the listener is informed (by a flash 
of light) of the real time at which the sinusoid may 
have occurred, and he responds with a rating of con- 
fidence. As compared with the typical fixed-interval 
experiment in auditory detection, 2 sources of uncer- 
tainty are emphasized in this situation: (a) the 
listener has a faulty memory of his transformation 
of the input waveform and (b) he has a faulty esti- 
mation of the time of onset of the signal. From the 
results of previous experiments on the role of time 
uncertainty in detection, it appears that a fair portion 
of the decrement in performance results from poor 
memory for the input waveform.—Journal abstract. 


2BN81W. Ward, W. D., Selters, W., & Glorig, 
A. (Research Center, Los Angeles, Calif.) Ex- 
ploratory studies on temporary threshold shift 
from impulses. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 
781-793.—Some exploratory studies of temporary 
threshold shifts (TTS) induced by acoustic pulses 
are described. Attempts to determine the effect of 
pulse rate on TTS were only partially successful be- 
cause at rates of 1 click per second or more, residual 
activity of the protective reflex produced by one click 
reduced the effective intensity of the next click. The 
protection induced by this reflex was next examined 
by using TTS from clicks as the dependent variable ; 
a tone of 1000 cps at 103 db. SPL, presented to the 
contralateral ear 105 msec. before the click, reduced 
its effective intensity by about 10 db. The TTS at 
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4 kc. was shown to increase linearly with exposure 
time; that is, the TTS from pulses is proportional to 
the number of pulses presented. The average TTS 
produced by pulses has a broad maximum at 4 kc., 
but this maximum may vary from 2 to 10 kc. for 
different Os. Striking individual differences were 
observed throughout the experiments. Certain as- 
pects of the distortion of pitch that is often correlated 
with large values of TTS are described—Journal 
abstract. 


2BN82P. Prather, William F, (U.Iowa) Shifts 
in loudness of pure tones associated with contra- 
lateral noise stimulation. J. speech hear. Res., 1961, 
4, 182-193.—Intrasubject and intersubject variabili- 
ties of loudness change values over 5 repetitions as a 
result of noise stimulation in the opposite ear were 
measured for 10 Ss by: (a) matching for loudness 
without regard for pitch change, and (b) matching 
for both pitch and loudness. Tone and noise level, 
and frequency in the loudness-matched condition, and 
tone and noise level, but not frequency in the loud- 
ness- and pitch-matched condition significantly con- 
tributed total variance of loudness change. Ss were 
somewhat variable within themselves, irrespective of 
condition. There is an apparent increase in loudness 
of tone under certain conditions of noise stimulation 
in the opposite ear.—M. F. Palmer. 


2BN87H. Hellman, R. P. & Zwislocki, J. 
(Syracuse U.) Some factors affecting the estima- 
tion of loudness, J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 
687-694.— The loudness function near threshold was 
investigated by the method of magnitude estimation. 
The investigation included a comparison between 
sound pressure level and sensation level (SL) as in- 
dependent variables and a parametric variation of the 
reference SL and of the reference number. It is 
established that for certain pairs of reference SLs 
and reference numbers a reasonably unbiased loud- 
ness function can be determined down to a SL of 4 
db.—A. M. Small, Jr. 


2BN9IC. Corso, John F. 


(Pennsylvania State 
U.). The quantal hypothesis and the threshold of 
audibility. Amer. J. Psychol., 1961, 74, 191-204.— 
In 2 experiments the attempt was made to secure 
threshold data that will be crucial for the relative 
validity of the quantal and phi-gamma theories of 


sensory discrimination. Results were negative. It 
thus appears that, although the 2 postulate funda- 
mentally different discriminatory processes, present 
experimental techniques are incapable of yielding data 
that support one and exclude the other.—R. H. 
Waters. 

2BN92A. Arkad'evskii, A. A. (Biological Inst., 
Moscow, USSR) Osobennosti adaptatsii slukha 
u lits, rabotaiushchikh pri shume. [Features of 
auditory adaptation in persons, working in noise.] 
Biofizika, 1961, 6, 492-494.—Auditory adaptation in 
persons working in noisy surroundings is character- 
ized by smaller shifts in thresholds of auditory re- 
sponse to the action of adequate stimuli than in peo- 
ple not adapted to these stimuli. Time of reestab- 
lishment of initial auditory thresholds is less for 
people working in noise.—/. D. London. 

2BN98G. Gol'dburt, S. М. (Ukhtomskit Physio- 
logical Inst, Leningrad, USSR)  Izmeneniia kri- 
vykh sily-dlitel'nosti tonal’nykh stimulov pri mas- 
kirovke chistymi tonami. [Changes in intensity- 
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duration curves for tonal stimuli with masking by 
pure tones.] Biofizika, 1961, 6, 198-206.— Threshold 
intensity-time curves for 3 durations of masked tone 
(5, 22, and 66 msec.) were measured against a back- 
ground of a rather long masking tone. 
masked and masking frequencies coincide or are near 
enough, the intensity-time curve is transformed (in 
comparison to the same curve under conditions of 
quiet) in a way, "unknown in general physiology": 
the threshold of the shorter masked tone may increase 
less than the threshold of the longer one. When the 
frequencies of masking and masked tones are sepa- 
rated, the intensity-time curve tends to be steeper 
than under conditions of quiet, "because the threshold 
of the shorter tone is increased more than that of the 
longer one.”—I. D. London. 


(Also see Abstracts 2BBO1H, 2BB12H, 2BB42B, | 


270915) 


Speech Perception 


2BO04T. Thompson, P. O., Webster, J. C, & 
Gales, R. S. (USN Electronics Lab., San Diego, 
Calif.)  Liveness effects on the intelligibility of 
noise-masked speech. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1961, 
33, 604—605.—Speech samples of varied liveness were 
obtained by mixing, in controlled ratios, the direct 
output of the talker’s microphone and an output 
passed through a reverberation chamber. Lists of 
sentences of low and zero (dead) liveness were trans- 
mitted over VHF radio and presented over earphones 
to 19 Ss in a series of intelligibility and preference 
tests. The results indicated that the live speech was 
less intelligible and less preferred.—4. M. Small, Jr. 

2BO0SS. Scharf, Bertram. (Northeastern U.) 
Complex sounds and critical bands. Psychol. Bull, 
1961, 58, 205-217.—Studies demonstrating the ex- 
perimental basis for the critical band (believed to be 
a basic unit of hearing) are reviewed. The 4 types 
of experiments in which critical bands have been 
measured are: absolute threshold of complex sounds, 
masking a band of noise by 2 tones, sensitivity to 
phase differences, and loudness. Experiments con- 
cerned with the relationship between the masking 
band and the critical band are discussed, along with 
studies showing the resemblance that the critical bani 
function bears to several other functions of fre- 
quency.—W. J. Meyer. Я 

2BO130. Owens, Elmer. (0. California Medical 
Center) Intelligibility of words varying їп famili 
arity. J. speech hear. Res., 1961, 4, 113-129.—21 d 
college students were divided into 7 groups of 30 am 
presented with 7 monosyllabic word lists divided into 
groups of 3, 2, and 2, the lists of each group being 
matched phonetically and varied systematically with 
respect to familiarity measured by the Lorge count. 
There was no previous practice and test words wer? 
presented only once, Familiar lists were significantly 
more intelligible.—M. F. Palmer. 

2BOS30W. Wang, William SY. & Fillmore 
Charles J. (U. Michigan) Intrinsic cues and со 
sonant perception. J. speech hear. Res., 1961, ^» 
130-136.—10 phonetically-trained Ss listened to 
recordings of 405 CVC syllables, consisting of 
sonants and 5 vowels in all combinations. Rest! t 
correct identification of initial consonants 508865 
that vowel amplitude, degree of formant bend, 
vowel nasalization are significant parameters 17 
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 yowel for identifying the consonant which precedes 
© й—М. F. Palmer. 


2BO48T. Tiffany, William R., & Bennett, Del- 


} d М. (U. Washington) Intelligibility of slow- 
- yed Es. J. speech hear. Res., 1961, 4, 248- 


258—Experiments were performed in the recogni- 
tion of general American vowels which were dis- 
torted through slow playback of previously recorded 
CVC syllables. Intelligibility is markedly influenced 
by rate and speaker variations, particularly in the 
male, and marked improvement can result from short 
learning experiences. It is suggested that further ex- 
ploration may result in providing corrective distor- 
tions for the hard of hearing.—M. F. Palmer. 


2BO79L. Liberman, A. M., Harris, Katherine 
$, Kinney, Jo Ann, & Lane, H. (Haskins Lab.) 
The discrimination of relative onset-time of the 
components of certain speech and nonspeech pat- 
terns. J. exp. Psychol, 1961, 61, 379-388.—Dis- 
crimination was found to be better across a phoneme 
— boundary than in the middle of a phoneme category. 
The perception of these stimuli is essentially cate- 
gorical in that S can hear no differences among the 
stimuli beyond those that are revealed by the phoneme 
labels he applies to them. It is concluded that the 
sharpening of discrimination at the phoneme bound- 
ary is an effect of learning and that it represents a 
е amount of acquired distinctiveness—J. 
. Arbit. 
2BO80B. Brown, Charles R., & Rubenstein, 
Herbert. Test of response bias explanation of 
Science, 1961, 133, 280- 
281—“Observers identified monosyllabic words pre- 
Sented in noise. It was found that controlling re- 
Sponse bias eliminates the word-frequency effect. 
owever, the magnitude of the word-frequency effect 
Was greater than that predicted by a mathematical 


4 model denying stimulus words any role in producing 
ше word-frequency effect." 


Research based on 2 
groups of 6 Os each.—$. J. Lachman. 

2BO97R. Rubenstein, Herbert, & Pollack, Irwin. 
(USAF Operations Application Lab., Bedford, 
Mass.) Descent of the median: Reply to Gerst- 
oa and Bricker. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 
i -699.— In the presentation of an unknown mes- 
sage Set in noise, the median word frequency of the 
mcorrent responses is shown to be inversely related 

the speech-to-noise ratio. The hypothesis that 


| 105 relationship is an epiphenomenon of increasing 


owledge of tl i : » 
Small, is he message set is rejected."—4. M. 


(Also see Abstract 2JD37J) 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY 


uj EP. Pratt, J. G, & Woodruff, J. L. (Duke 

e tation. of Hansel’s allegation concern- 
25 ratt-Woodruft series. J. Parapsychol., 
2BP99 )i 14-120 —Hansel's criticism (see 36: 
Of the ex is based upon an erroneous interpretation 
Sis is es erimental procedure, The method of analy- 
lead to геше, and it is applied in such а way as to 
liarity Rue impression that the statistical pecu- 


OON n. work of most of the high- 
2BP23 


R созад. Naddeo, А. Indagini statistiche sulla 


Percezione extra sensoriale. [Statistical 
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investigations on so-called extra-sensory perceptions.] 
Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1961, 22, 123-145.— 
Considerable deviations from fortuitiousness in the 
frequency and succession of guesses appear related 
to the attraction of certain symbols used in the 
stimulus materials and to the misunderstood assimila- 
tion of fortuitousness with alternative guesses.—L. 
L'Abate. 


2BP24H. Heywood, Rosalind. (35 Chesham St., 
London) Beyond the reach of sense: An inquiry 
into extra-sensory perception. New York: Dut- 
ton, 1961. 224 p. $3.95.— This is a survey, intended 
for the general public, of the scientific investigations 
in parapsychology. The book, originally published 
in England, deals primarily with developments in 
Britain as represented by the activities of the Society 
for Psychical Research over the past 4 decades. The 
modern period of quantitative experiments receives 
sympathetic but limited treatment. An appendix en- 
titled “Some Explanations and Hypotheses” discusses 
the relevant views of G. N. M. Tyrrell, Whately 
Carington, Sir Alister Hardy, Sigmund Freud, C. J. 
Jung, Gardner Murphy, R. H. Thouless, C. D. Broad, 
and Н. Н. Price.—/. G. Pratt. 


2BP30P. Pratt, J. G. (Duke U.) Run salience 
in the Pratt-Woodruff series. J. Parapsychol., 
1961, 25, 130-135.—New analyses of the data of the 
4 highest-scoring Ss of this series reveal that the 
extrachance scoring was not uniformly distributed 
over the run of 25 cards but was concentrated in the 
lst and/or last few cards. This finding is offered 
as another example of position effect in ESP like 
the numerous other cases from both ESP and PK 
research previously reported.—J. G. Pratt. 


2BP75R. Ryzl, M. (Rybalkova 4, Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia) Research on telepathy in Soviet Russia. 
J. Parapsychol., 1961, 25, 75-85.— While scientific in- 
terest in telepathy in Russia dates back to the 2nd 
half of the 19th century, the present investigation of 
the problem derives from work first published by 
Bekhterev and his colleagues in the early 1920s. 
This research, which began as a study of telepathic 
influence between man and dog, advanced by the 
mid-30s to the investigation of the ability to induce 
hypnosis at a distance in selected human Ss. These 
experiments were successful even when the hypno- 
tist and S were separated by mercury-sealed lead 
shields which excluded all known electromagnetic 
radiations. Recently, new parapsychological investi- 
gations have been undertaken in Leningrad under 
the guidance of Bekhterev's former pupil L. L. 
Vasiliev.—J. G. Pratt. 


2BP79T. Tyrrell, G. N. M. Science and psy- 
chical phenomena. Apparitions. New Hyde Park, 
N. Y.: University Books, 1961. xxi, 379 p.; 172 p.— 
Tyrrell's 2 "classics" are here republished in 1 vol- 
ume, with completely separate treatment for each 
work (tables of contents, prefaces, indexes, etc.). 
The longer of the 2 works was first published in 1938, 
and it is a survey for the scientific reader of the field 
of parapsychology as of that stage in its development. 
The shorter work was first given limited publication 
by the Society for Psychical Research in 1943, but 
the version reprinted here is the edition published 
posthumously in 1953, edited by Edward Osburn and 
with a preface by H. H. Price. In it Tyrrell de- 
velops a telepathic theory of the spontaneous para- 
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psychical experiences with which he was especially 
concerned—those which take the form of hallucina- 
tions.—J. G. Pratt. 


2BPS7H. Hansel, C. E. M. (Manchester U.) 
A critical analysis of the Pearce-Pratt experiment. 
J. Parapsychol., 1961, 25, 87-91.—Since the S in this 
ESP experiment was not kept under constant direct 
surveillance, some possibilities of deception were not 
excluded by the conditions.—J. G. Pratt. 


2BP87M. McConnell, R. A. (U. Pittsburgh) 
The discontinuity in Schmeidler's ESP-Rorschach 
data. J. Psychol. 1961, 52, 87-97.—4A critical ex- 
amination of the principal table from Gertrude R. 
Schmeidler’s “ESP in Relation to Rorschach Test 
Evaluation,” (Parapsychology Foundation Mono- 
graph No. 2) confirming the occurrence therein of 
a nonchance discontinuity in the relationship between 
average ESP score and the Check List score obtained 
by Munroe’s Rorschach Inspection Technique. The 
lst of 2 explanations of this discontinuity offered by 
Schmeidler is shown to be mathematically impossible 
and her 2nd explanation is said to deserve more seri- 
ous attention than she has given it. The author 
states that there are other conceivable explanations 
and cites the possibility that Schmeidler may herself 
have inadvertantly used ESP in scoring the Ror- 
schach protocols.—Author abstract. 


2ВР89С. Cadoret, Remi J. (U. Manitoba) 
Some applications of information theory to card- 
calling performance in ESP. J. gen. Psychol., 1961, 
65, 89-707.—Several models of ESP are developed 
from information theory concepts. A statistical 
method of fitting the models to data is developed and 
applied to existent data. The use of such models in 
formulating further hypotheses about ESP and in 
measuring amount of ESP is discussed—Author 
abstract. 


2BP92R. Rhine, J. B., & Pratt, J. G. (Duke U.) 
A reply to the Hansel critique of the Pearce-Pratt 
series. J. Parapsychol., 1961, 25, 92-98—Hansel’s 
criticism (see 36: 2BP87H) ignored the crucial sub- 
series of the experiment specifically planned to meet 
the kind of objections which he raised. Subseries D, 
to which his objections do not apply, alone gave 
highly significant results which support the ESP 
conclusion. Some more general comments are of- 
fered on the propriety and effect of unsupported 
charges of fraud in science—J. G. Pratt. 


2BP97M. Murphy, G. (Menninger Found., To- 
peka, Kan.) Challenge of psychical research: A 
primer of parapsychology. New York: Harper, 
1961. xviii, 297 p. $6.00.—This is a volume of se- 
lected readings in parapsychology woven together 
with comments by the author. The readings are 
presented under the chapter headings: “Spontaneous 
Cases,” “Experimental Telepathy,” “Experimental 
Clairvoyance,” "Precognition," “Psychokinesis,” and 
“Survival.” The emphasis is upon the questions 
raised rather than upon final answers and upon the 
claim which this material makes upon the attention 
of present-day experimental scientists.—J. G. Pratt. 


2BP99H. Hansel, C. E. M. (Manchester U.) 
A critical analysis of the Pratt-Woodruff experi- 
ment. J. Parapsychol., 1961, 25, 99-113.—A statis- 
tical effect found in the results of 1 of the high- 
scoring Ss is interpreted as evidence that 1 of the 
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Es fraudulently produced the results of the experi. 
ment.—J. G. Pratt. 


(Also see Abstract 2BB73S*) 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


2CA08V. Vernon, J., Marton, T., & Peterson, Е. 
(Princeton U.) Sensory deprivation and hallu- 
cinations. Science, 1961, 133, 1808-1812.—“We sub- 
jected 55 subjects to various degrees of sensory 
deprivation and found that only ten of them experi- 
enced visual hallucinations. . . . [It] 
that absolutely maximum conditions of sensory de- 
privation do not elicit hallucinations. 
that neither continuous homogeneous nor momentary 
amorphous visual stimuli during sensory deprivation 
lead to hallucinations."—C. T. Morgan. 


2CA33R. Robertson, Malcolm Н. (U. Florida) 
Theoretical implications of sensory deprivation. 
Psychol. Rec., 1961, 11, 33-42.— Behavior is the re- 
sult of the interaction of external and internal stimuli. 
With marked reduction of the external, the individual 
is made highly aware of the other. Resulting are 2 
processes: preoccupation (focusing more and more 
on less and less) and suggestibility. With only 
residual internal stimulation there is a detachment 
Írom any background or context. The end result is 
a heightened projection of thoughts and feelings and 
а freer and more uncritical reaction to residual sen- 
sory input. Applications of the concepts are made 
to hypnosis, autokinetic effects, creative activity, and 
abnormal behavior.—R. J. Seidel. 


2CA46P. Pepler, R. D. (Applied Psychology Re- 
search Unit, Cambridge, England) Warmth and 
lack of sleep: Accuracy or activity reduced. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 446-475.— ‘Twelve 
Ss did a pursuit-tracking task for 30 min. and a 
serial-choice task for the following 20 min. This 
work was undertaken twice in two successive weeks; 
in each week the Ss worked once with and once 
without sleep on the previous night, once in a nor- 
mal and once in a high temperature . . . it was 
found . . . the effect of high temperature on perform: 
ance was qualitatively different from that of lack of 
sleep. After one night without sleep the Ss tended 
to omit responses on the serial-choice task and not to 
correct their increased misalignments in tracking. 
In the warmth the same men did at least continue to 
respond to both the tasks, but their attempts were E 
successful These qualitative differences . . - tel 
against the hypothesis that a common mechanism 
underlies their effects on performance —E. У. Bee 
man. 


2CAS3Z. Zubek, John Р., Pushkar, Dolores; 
Sansom, Wilma, & Gowing, J. (U. Manitoba, 
Canada) Perceptual changes after prolonged sen- 
sory isolation (darkness and silence). Canad. 
Psychol, 1961, 15, 83-100.— Ss were tested before 
and after a period of isolation (7-10 days) om ® 
battery of perceptual-motor tests: visual vigilance 
auditory discrimination, depth perception, size con- 
stancy, reversible figures, perception of lines, 47 
perception of colors. Estimates of time interva 
were also made before and during isolation. T 
formance on the vigilance task was impaired, bul 
there were no significant differences between experi 
mental Ss and controls on the other perceptual tasks 
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— Hallucinations were reported by 11 of the 16 Ss— 
_ R.S. Davidon. 


SLEEP & FATIGUE 


2CB24M. Malmo, Robert B., & Surwillo, Walter 
W. (McGill U., Canada) Sleep deprivation: 
Changes in performance and physiological indi- 
cants of activation. Psychol. Monogr., 1960, ‚74 
(15, Whole No. 502), 24 p.—3 healthy young male 
Ss were exposed to 3 separate 60-hour vigils during 
each of which a series of 10 one-hour recordings 
separated from each other by several hours were 
made. During these sessions the Ss performed a 
tracking task for 5 minutes separated by 1 minute 
rest periods while EEG, EMGs from various muscles, 
respiration, palmar conductance, and heart rate were 
being recorded. Тһе investigators found a statis- 
tically reliable increase in palmar conductance, in- 
creased muscle tension (but in different muscles in 
each subject), and respiration frequency. The EEG 
showed a statistically reliable decrease in amplitude. 
Changes in heart rate were also noted as being sig- 
nificant but in different directions in different Ss. 
It was concluded that sleep deprivation in these stud- 
ies had the effect of increasing the level activation— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

2CB36W. Wilkinson, R. T. (Medical Research 
Council Applied Psychology Research Unit, Cam- 
bridge.) The effect of lack of sleep on visual 
watch-keeping. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 12, 
3640—16 Ss performed a 40 min. test of visual 
watch-keeping, once after a normal night’s sleep and 
once when they had had no sleep the previous night. 
After the sleepless night performance was maintained 
for the Ist 20 min. of the test but after this the rate 
of signal detection declined steadily. “Signals missed 
Were divided into three categories, (a) signals missed 
while watching the display, (b) signals missed while 
hot watching, and, (c) signals missed while asleep. 
Lack of sleep produced increases in all three of these 
Categories. These results support previous sugges- 
tions that a test has to be prolonged before perform- 
ance is affected by moderate loss of sleep; they also 
Suggest that it is the simpler, or perhaps the more 


Predictable, tests which are more affected." —E. Y. 
Beeman. 


(See also Abstracts 2CA46P, 2DG06S, 2DG48Z) 


MOTIVATION & EMOTION 


2CCOLW. Wieser, S. Das Schreckverhalten des 
Seuuschen, [Fright behavior in man.]  Beih. 
Sctweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1961, No. 42. 101 p. 
ап behavior reacting to strong and sudden 
see auditory stimulation was experimentally 
health ee ne non-brain-injured volunteer Ss (15 
emale. male adolescents, 21 adult male and 7 adult 
pected dental patients) were startled by the unex- 
Was Rs nation of a starter pistol. Their behavior 
motion E ES by 3 film cameras, 1 of them in slow 
viewed те, mmediately afterwards all Ss were inter- 
e ee their inner experience of this event. 
a) the a are discussed according to 2 principles: 
chological 395 Structure of the physical and psy- 
Organizatio; eld as experienced by the S and (b) the 
ial stages m of behavior into characteristic sequen- 
ion mo le., startle behavior, avoidance and orien- 
9vements, and embarrassment behavior. 
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Verbal abreaction at the conclusion of the experiment 
recommended. (114 ref.)—J. W. House. 

2CC49S. Stagner, Ross. (Wayne U.) Homeo- 
stasis, need reduction, and motivation. Merrill- 
Palmer Quart., 1961, 7, 49-68.— Presidential address 
to the 1960 meeting of the Midwestern Psychological 
Association reformulates homeostatic theory incor- 
porating need reduction as a special case. (36 ref.) 
—E. L. Robinson. 

2CC70K. Kling, J. W., & Schlossberg, Harold. 
(Brown U.) Relation of skin conductance and 
rotary pursuit during extended practice. Percept. 
mot. Skills, 1961, 12, 270.—Increased arousal, as in- 
dicated by increases in skin conductance, is observed 
when the phase of an extended pursuit rotor task is 
shifted—W. B. Essman. 

2CC83R. Ryan, E. Dean. (U. California, Davis) 
Effect of differential motive-incentive conditions 
on physical performance. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. 
нип. Phys. Educ. Recr., 1961, 32, 83-87.—4 matched 
subgroups were given a grip strength test under 1 
of 4 motive-incentive conditions. There were no 
differences in performance between the groups that 
received threat of electric shock, knowledge of re- 
sults, constant exhortation, or were simply asked to 
do as well as possible. Further, there were no differ- 
ences in performance between groups at various 
levels of strength—Journal abstract. 


(Also see Abstracts 2CG58C, 2DB66D, 2EM89B, 
2HG23D) 


PSYCHOMOTOR TASKS 


2CD08S. Smith, Leon E. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Individual differences in strength, reaction 
latency, mass and length of limbs, and their rela- 
tion to maximal speed of movement. Res. Quart. 
Amer. Ass. Hlth. Phys. Educ. Recr., 1961, 32, 208- 
220.—Data on the maximal speed and reaction la- 
tency of limb movements, and the strength and effec- 
tive mass of these limbs measured in the movement 
position, were obtained on 70 college men. Individ- 
ual differences in all measures were highly reliable. 
Computation of т? and k? from the intercorrelations 
reveals that almost without exception the individual 
differences tend to be highly specific to the particular 
limb, its direction of movement, and a particular ele- 
ment of the limb action, ie, strength or speed or 
reaction latency. The average scores, standard devia- 
tions, and the correlation matrix for both functional 
and anthropometric measurements are included in the 
report.—Journal abstract. 

2CD10D. Dierssen, Guillermo; Lorenc, Mary, & 
Spitaleri, Rose Marie. (St. Barnabas Hosp., NYC) 
A new method for graphic study of human move- 
ments. Neurology, 1961, 11, 610-618.—A method of 
graphic registration of movements from motion pic- 
ture records is presented. Accurate geometric fixa- 
tion of every successive position constituting a move- 
ment permits more complete analysis of its quan- 
titative and qualitative characteristics. Some ex- 
amples of such analyses are presented.—R. G. Gunter. 

2CD23B. Bachman, John C. (U. California, 
Berkeley) Motor learning and performance as re- 
lated to age and sex in two measures of balance 
coordination. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth. Phys. 
Educ. Recr., 1961, 32, 123-137.—Learning curves of 
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10 groups of male Ss and 10 groups of females (16 
cases of constant age within each group) were ob- 
tained on 2 large muscle motor coordination tasks. 
One of these required the maintenance of immobility 
of a. stabilometer; the other involved climbing a free- 
standing ladder. The theoretical curves fitted to the 
data were of the exponential type, yielding mathe- 
matical coefficients for rate as well as amount of 
learning in addition to measures of initial skill and 
plateau level. Variance analyses showed that rate 
of learning was not influenced by age or sex over the 
range 6-26 years. The amount of learning was un- 
related to sex; it was observed to increase during the 
adolescent period, Performance level (skill) varied 
considerably with age and was relatively poor in post- 
adolescent females.—Jowrnal abstract. 


2CD31E. Eason, Robert G., & White, Carroll T. 
(USN Electronics Lab.) Muscular tension, effort, 
and tracking difficulty: Studies of parameters 
which affect tension level and performance effi- 
ciency. Percept. mot. Skills, 1961, 12, 331-372.— 
Several studies suggest that the beneficial or detre- 
mental effect of muscle tension in the performance of 
several tasks appears dependent upon factors which 
induce the tension. The amount of effort exerted 
while performing tasks in field situations may be 
monitored by surface EMG, EMG level may also 
Шр as a predictive device for performance—W. B. 

$S51nan. 


2CD36P. Parker, James E. Jr, & Fleishman, 
Edwin A. Ability factors and component per- 
formance measures as predictors of complex track- 
ing behavior. Psychol. Monogr., 1960, 74(16, Whole 
No. 503), 36 p.—An investigation of the relationships 
between ability variables and progress in learning a 
complex perceptual-motor skill. A large battery of 
both apparatus and printed tests of known factorial 
structure were administered to 203 freshmen and 
sophmore Air Force ROTC students at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, Ss were paid for participation. 
Each Ss was provided a total of 17 sessions in which 
he was required to master the criterion task which 
was a tracking procedure which required him to 
maintain a target dot at the center of an oscillograph 
display while nulling the effect of a sideslip indicator. 
It was found that the perceptual-motor task had been 
related to other laboratory criterion tasks do not seem 
to have significant relationship to the task used in 
this study. The abilities used in the analysis of tar- 
get motion and the appropriate response movements 
may be more closely allied to tracking than the abili- 
ties related directly to control manipulation. They 
also concluded that independent test measures pro- 
vide better prediction of advanced tracking pro- 
ian than do intratask measures.—M. A. Seiden- 
eld. 


2CD42H. Henry, Franklin M., & Smith, І, 
E. (U. California Berkeley) Simultaneous p 
separate bilateral muscular contractions in rela- 
tion to neural overflow theory and neuromotor 
specificity. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth. Phys. 
Educ. Recr. 1961, 32, 42-46.—The dynamometer 
strength of 30 males age 21 years was measured for 
each hand. "There were 2 trials under the condition 
of single-hand contraction and 2 trials with simul- 
taneous contraction of both hands. Facilitation as 
predicted by the hypothesis failed to occur. The 
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dominant hand showed 396 loss of strength when 
there was simultaneous contraction of the contra- 
lateral hand, but there was no influence on the 
strength of the nondominant hand. Individual differ- 
ences in strength were found to be 54% specific to 
the hand tested; there was only 4695 general hand 
strength ability—Journal abstract. 


2CD43D. Drazin, D. Н. (Oxford U.) Effects 
of foreperiod, foreperiod variability, and prob- 
ability of stimulus occurrence on simple reaction 
time. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 62, 43-50.—The RT- 
foreperiod relationship is subject to a range effect: in 
all conditions where the range of foreperiods ex- 
ceeded .5 sec, RT tended to decrease initially as a 
negatively accelerated function of the foreperiod. RT 
also varied with the foreperiods of the preceding re- 
action and the 2nd preceding reaction. The findings 
are interpreted as evidence in favor of the view that 
RT reflects S’s state of readiness for the stimulus— 
J. Arbit. 


2CD46A. Ammons, R. B. “Le Mouvement.” 
In Georgene H. Seward & John P. Seward (Eds.), 
Current psychological issues: Essays in honor of 
Robert S. Woodworth (see 36: 2AC68S). Pp. 146- 
183.—"Le Mouvement” is the title of an early mono- 
graph by Woodworth in 1903. Ammons reviews 
Woodworth’s persistent interest in movement, citing 
particular investigations and formulations in con- 
nection with skills. The main text deals with bi- 
lateral transfer, containing a report of an original 
experiment by Ammons, and concludes with an analy- 
sis of problems of cross-transfer phenomena.—R. 4. 
Littman. 


2CD46P. Pierson, W. R. & Rasch, Philip J. 
(Los Angeles County Osteopathy Hosp. Calif.) 
RT-MT correlations and the generality of a speed 
factor. Percept. mot. Skills, 1961, 12, 246.— While 
adequate evidence supports the notion that there is 
a factor representative of reaction time, there is some 
difference of opinion as to whether movement time is 
based on a similar factor—W. В. Essman. 


2CD47F. Faverge, J.-M. Études de táches à dif- 
ficultés croissantes. [Study of tasks increasing 1 
difficulty.] Bull. Cent, Etud. Rech. Psychotech., 1960, 
9, 347-362.—“This is a methodological study consist- 
ing of the examination of 240 subjects’ results in 2 
tasks differing only in difficulty. . . . it proved poss: 
ble to extract three significant factors: saturations 0 
the first centroid are all very similar and there are 
no systematic variations with increasing difficulty; 
saturations of the second centroid have a tendency 
to decrease regularly; these two joint factors might 
well correspond to individual decreasing curves Pf 
vided they are in interaction; saturations of variables 
of the third centroid have a tendency to vary in а 
parabolic way, the maximum value being in the area 
of medium difficulty.” —V. Sanua. 


2CD49T. Traxel, Werner.  (Gutenbergstr. 19 
Marburg) Uber die сеза von Tonband- 
gerát und Schallschlüssel zur Zeitmessung sprach- 
licher Reaktionen. [On the use of tape-recordet 
and voice key for time-measurement of verbal re- 
actions.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1961, 8, 149-153. 
—The possibility of measuring verbal reaction times 
subsequently from a tape by means of a voice ka 
and an electromagnetic stopwatch has certain a® 
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over direct measurement and is for most pur- 
sufficiently accurate. —W. J. Koppitz. 
CD51G. Geron, Emma. (Inst. Physical Culture, 
а Proyavlenie individual’nykh osoben- 
cheloveka v tempe dvzhenii. [Manifesta- 
Hons of individual differences of man in speed of 
e divided into 4 typological groups (choleric, 
tic, sanguine, and melancholic) on the basis 
eliminary observations and experiments. They 
then given a series of tasks involving tapping 
ph key at various speeds with and without 
periodic auditory stimulus. The ability to tap at 
rates at the different speeds and to shift rate 
ing is related to the typological characteristics 
ofthe individual. For example, choleric types have 
4 difficulty in tapping steady rates; sanguine 
can tap steadily at higher rates and can readily 
rates of tapping.—H. Pick. 
72CDSSL. Lotter, Willard 5. (U. California, 
Davis) Specificity or generality of speed of sys- 
—tematically related movements. Res. Quart. Amer. 
Ass. Hlth. Phys. Educ. Recr., 1961, 32, 55-62.—The 
_ maximal speeds of discrete arm and leg movements 
" similar to the actions of throwing a baseball or kick- 
а football were tested in 80 college men. Repeti- 
tive (cyclic) movements involving both arms or both 
Ev also measured. Individual differences were 
le, ranging from r=.92 to .99. Intercorrela- 
between discrete and repetitive movements were 
low, ranging from r=.03 to .16. While the 
lations were somewhat higher between arm 
speed and leg speed, namely .39, the amount of task 
Specificity under the most favorable circumstances 
Was about 85%, compared with 15% common vari- 
mce that could be ascribed to a general "speed of 
Movement” factor. The results suggest the need 
Tevise current concepts of the nature of motor 
ilities, since individual differences in making a fast 
vement are evidently quite specific to the par- 
ae Motor task, rather than existing as a spe 
mponent that could be measured in a motor ability 
‘test—Journal abstract. 


/|CD58H. Henry, Franklin M. (U. California) 
onse to the Pierson and Rasch comments on 
correlations. Percept. mot. Skills, 1961, 
—The author does not accept, as they stand, 
ents by Pierson and Rasch that factors con- 
RT-MG correlations are adequate basis for 
ments regarding neuromotor response times. 
explanation and empirical data are called 

W. B. Essman. 


Bus Ammons, Robert B., Ammons, Carol 
organ, Ross L. (Montana State U.) Sub- 
pursuit as affected by rate and ac- 
requirements and by distribution of prac- 

+ gen. Psychol., 1958, 58, 259-279.—“A study 

D ges in rotary pursuit performance 

Bie ion of practice (8 min.), introduction of 

(0 ‘or 50 sec.), increased accuracy re- 

its (%4-in. or Xin. targets), and increased 
ements (40 or 60 rpm). Motion picture 

Were made, and all movements were classi- 

S ries or types. An evaluation of re- 

5 indicated that they could be described 

fms of changes of the movements from 

and inaccurate to adaptive and accurate. 


of wement.] op. Psikhol., 1961, No. 2, 51-60.— 
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It was proposed that the less effortful the particular 
conditions of the task, the more nearly performance 
will approach the optimum, with the less-adaptive 
movements dropping out. Also, it was suggested that 
the more effortful erroneous movements drop out 
more rapidly than the less effortful ones. These find- 
ings seem to be generally consistent with Hull’s and 
Kimble’s formulations of inhibition theory. Specific 
predictions made by Kimble about responses of non- 
responding were not borne out. . . . It was concluded 
that motion picture recordings are a feasible tech- 
nique for the analysis of rather simple, continuous 
responses,” —E. У. Beeman. 


2CD63M. Massey, Benjamin H., Johnson, War- 
ren R., & Kramer, George F. (U. Maryland) Ef- 
fect of warm-up exercise upon muscular perform- 
ance using hypnosis to control the psychological 
variable. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth. Phys. Educ. 
Recr., 1961, 32, 63-71.—Observations were made on 
15 male Ss riding a bicycle ergometer 100 revolutions 
against time after 2 conditions: warm-up by means 
of over-all bodily activity for a period of 10 minutes 
and no warm-up. The Ss were tested 4 times, 2 
times following each condition. The Ss were in a 
deep hypnotic state prior to all testing, and when 
tested they had no conscious awareness of whether 
they had warmed up. Performances after the 2 con- 
ditions were about the same with the rate of pedaling 
slightly slower following warm-up. The differences 
in mean performances were not statistically signifi- 
cant. There was no evidence of muscle strain or 
injury resulting from performance without warm-up. 
—Journal abstract. 


2CD84R. Richard, J.-F. Etude de Tutilization 
de l'information dans l'apprentissage. [A study of 
the utilization of information in learning a manual 
skill.] Monogr. Franc. Psychol., 1960, No. 7. 84 p. 
—6 signals (4 colored lights and 2 very different 
auditory stimuli) were combined with 6 response 
keys to provide a multiple choice task for the pur- 
pose of studying the factors involved in the acquisi- 
tion of a simple manual skill. Ss were 25 university 
students and 121 pupils from a technical high school. 
The following factors were studied: (a) free ex- 
ploration vs. limited exploration of the correspond- 
ence between stimulus and response key, (b) influ- 
ence of the interaction between position of the re- 
sponse key and its accompanying signal, (c) effects 
of transfer from one stimulus-response combination 
to another, (d) relative difficulty of visual and audi- 
tory stimuli, (e) comparison of a verbal with a motor 
response, and (f) effect of differential frequency of 
occurrence of stimuli, The main findings indicated 
that limited exploration was more efficient than free 
exploration and that strong positive transfer oc- 
curred from the Ist to the 2nd trial but not sub- 
sequently. A method of error analysis is described, 
and the results are discussed at length with particular 
emphasis on perseveration and the effects of punish- 
ment and reward.—G. H. Mowbray. 


2CD86W. Wallner, Т.  (Vallhallavaegen 30, 
Saltsjoebaden, Sweden) Bemerkungen zu W „Н. 
Muellers Untersuchungen über die Objektivitat 
von Anmutungsqualitàten in der Handschrift. 
[Remarks concerning W. Н. Mueller’s investigations 
on the objectivity of impressive qualities in hand- 
writing.] Psychol. Beit., 1961, 5, 586-596.—The re- 
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sults of W. Н. Mueller's investigations were con- 
trolled statistically. The general result was the posi- 
tive statistical evidence that graphologists agree re- 
garding the judgment of "impressive qualities." The 
phi quotients of a representative analysis of hand- 
writings were highly significant. An analysis of the 
validity of judgments of the same experts when judg- 
ing different handwritings led to the assumption that 
there are various degrees of difficulty involved in 
judging the impressive quality of handwritings. The 
validity of expert judgments seems to vary inde- 
pently of the general degree of difficulty of the hand- 
writing. Evidence for the existence of sex differ- 
ences between the experts was insufficient. (English 
& French summaries) —H.'J. Priester. 

2CD88S. Smith, Leon E. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Reaction time and movement time in four 
large muscle movements. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. 
Hlth, Phys. Educ. Recr., 1961, 32, 88-92.— The rela- 
tion between RT and MT was determined in 70 male 
college students. 4 types of discrete movement were 
studied. Reliabilities were high, namely r —.87 to 
:95 uncorrected. The correlations between RT and 
MT ranged from r = — .06 to .23, and none was sta- 
tistically significant. It was concluded that individual 
differences in ability to react quickly and ability to 
move quickly are almost entirely unrelated.—Journal 
abstract. 

2CD89K. Kottenhoff, H. (Vaesteras, Sweden) 
Interrelations of steering skill measures in neu- 
rotic and other patients. Percept. mot. Skills, 1961 
12, 289-290.—Simple and 3-choice reaction time and 
steering skill measures were obtained for two groups 
of neurotics. A factor analysis of intercorrelations 
supported a general factor of spatial intelligence. 
Alerting of Ss by "neuroticism" and "anxiety" is 
suggested by the correlation of these scales with driv- 
ing skill measures.—JV. B. Essman. 

2CD90K. Kay, Н, & Weiss, A. D. (U - 
field) Relationship between simple and ears 
action times. Nature, 1961, 191, 790-791.—Results 
of an investigation designed to make an overall сот. 
parison of simple and serial reaction times indicate 
that variability in the first is closely mirrored in the 
second situation. Data was taken from some 20 000 
readings provided by 5 practised Ss.—M. C. Benton. 


2CD91K. Kolodnaya, A. YA. (Inst. Psychol 
APN RSFSR, Moscow, USSR) T Fu 
vnd v bese i fh cheloveka. [Individ- 
ual differences in the electromyogram of man. H 
Psikhol., 1961, No. 1, 91-101--A re dupl A 
was given to 12 sophisticated Ss. The task involved 
a rhythmatic motor response to a series of signals. 
The number of repetitions required before discrimina- 
tion was established was distributed biomodally as 
evidenced by electromyograms, This is interpreted 
as an indication of two different types of nervous 
hi аа ас was supported Бу previ- 
ous relevant data which, in fact, instigated ti - 
ent study.—H. Pick. 3 ШҮ 


2CD95V. Venables, Р. Н. Apparatus for pres- 
entation of stimuli and measurement of response 
times in reaction time experiments. J. gen. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 59, 295-298.—A description of a newly 
developed apparatus for reaction time experiments, 
designed to allow considerable freedom in the setting 
up of experimental conditions.—E. Y. Beeman. 
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. 2CD97P. Pierson, William R. (Coll. of Osteo- 
pathic Physicians & Surgeons, Los Angeles, Calif.) 
Body size and speed. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass, Hlth, 
Phys. Educ. Recr, 1961, 32, 197-200-——21 wn. 
trained Ss, selected on the basis of body build, were 
measured for height, weight, speed of a sprint “start,” 
RT as an adjunct of the "start," and simple RT. in 
the laboratory. Analysis of the data permits the con- 
clusion that the speed with which a person can get 
into action has little relation to his height, weight, 
calculated body fat, or lean body mass for the popu- 
lation represented by the sample tested.—J/ournal 
abstract. 


2CD98R. Roitbak, A. I., Dedabrishvili, J. M., & 
Gotsiridze, I. K. (Georgian Scientific Research 
Inst. Physical Culture)  Izmeneniya skrytogo 
perioda dvigatel’noi reaktsii v svyazi s fazami 
dykhaniya. [Change of latency of motor reaction 
in relation to phases of breathing.]  Dokl. Akad. 
Nauk SSSR, 1961, 136, 1498-1500.—Latency of a 
motor reaction (pressing or releasing a key), breath- 
ing movements, and EEG were recorded in a reac- 
tion time situation. The object was to determine if 
some of the variability of reaction time could be 
attributed to reacting at different points in the breath- 
ing cycle. Results suggested that the shorest la- 
tencies occurred during inhale and exhale and that 
longer latencies occurred during pauses in breathing. 
po: очо was noted between EEG and latency. 
—H. Pick. 


2CD99B. Bilodeau, Edward A., & Ryan, Francis, 
J. (Tulane U.) Prediction of complex task pro- 
ficiency by means of component responses. Per- 
cept. mot. Skills, 1961, 12, 299-306.—Hand coordina- 
tion tasks for 3 Ss were evaluated. Predicted task 
scores were within 5% of the actual task score for 
highly skilled Ss. In general, the predictive value 
of the derived measure appeared a direct function of 
Ss proficiency level—W. B. Essman. 


(Also see Abstracts 2BI89B, 2CC70K, 2CF03B, 
2CF78D, 2CP90B, 2DK91C, 2FC22R, 
2HI41S, 2HI66S) 


ATTENTION & SET 


2CE03B. Broadbent, D. E, & Gregory, Mar- 
garet. (Applied Psychology Unit, Cambridge) On 
the recall of stimuli presented alternately to two 
Sense-organs. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 13, 103- 
109— Recently Moray established that digits pre- 
sented alternately to the two ears could readily be 
recalled in the actual order of arrival, a result which 
appears to show that the switching time of attention 
between the ears is very rapid. In the present eX- 
periments it was found that, for this type of stimula- 
tion, recall was not significantly different whether 
the listener knew in advance or not if the digits were 
to be recalled ear-by-ear or in the actual order 0 

arrival. It was also shown that Moray's results does 
not apply to digits presented alternately to eye ап 

ear. These results are interpreted as showing that 
attention can select the general class of auditory 
stimuli rather than the particular class of stimuli ОП 
1 ear, so that the apparent conclusion about switch- 
ing time is not in fact correct. —Journal abstract. 


2CE03S. Sokolov, E. N., & Paramonova, N. P: 
(Moscow State U., Moscow, USSR) Ob ugashentt 
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jentirovochnoi reaktsii. [On extinction of the 
Mu reactions.] Zh. vyssh. merum. Deiatel., 
1951, 11, 3-11.—Utilizing 8 adult Ss in a study on 
extinction of various components of the orienting 
reflex under the action of auditory stimuli it was 
shown that “disappearance of the reactions is due 
neither to peripheral impulse-blockade nor to develop- 
ment of an inhibitory focus in the corresponding 
projection zone.” The term “nervous pattern of the 
stimulus” was introduced to explain the “elective in- 
hibition” of the orienting reaction. “Excitation of 
the orienting reaction occurs as a result of noncoin- 
cidence of the stimulus with the stereotype of excita- 
tions, formed in the course of repeating the stimuli.” 
—I. D. London. 

2CE10M. Moray, Neville. (U. Sheffield) A note 
on Broadbent and Gregory’s paper “On the Re- 
call of Stimuli Presented Simultaneously to Two 
Sense Organs.” Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 13, 
110-111. 

2CE62K. Karn, Harry W., & Gregg, Lee W. 
(Carnegie Inst. Technology) Acquisition of per- 
ceptual responses as a function of loading, loca- 
tion, and repetition. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 62, 62- 
69.—3 circles were simultaneously presented on a 
Screen with instructions to report the presence or 
absence of a dot in each circle. Loading refers to the 
presence, absence, or random occurrence of the dot at 
a given location. There was a reduction in errors as 
а function of the number of preliminary presentations 
under all conditions of loading and location. Both 
location and loading influenced the magnitude of the 
error and there was a significant interaction in these 
variable. The findings were interpreted in terms of 
habitual Scanning procedures, perceptual sets, and 
Subjective criteria used in reporting.—J. Arbit. 

2CE71K. Kellner, A. D. (International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Federal Lab., NYC) Can re- 
Sponse set be controlled? J. gen. Psychol., 1961, 
65, 171-179.—Attitude measures frequently reflect а 
tendency of respondents to answer all of the items 
m a consistent manner. То overcome this "halo 
effect,” “‘situation-centered” items were developed 
aimed toward measuring concrete, observed aspects 
of the psychological environment. An equal number 
of more traditional "respondent-centered" items were 
Erde in the questionnaire, which was administered 
CEA Qn Finance Center. Results were factor 
ERI With the hypothesis that the respondent- 
ae i items would have higher loadings on a gen- 
А Tees - No general factor was obtained; hence 
le ct check of the initial hypothesis was not possi- 
ES Sever, a comparison showed the average 
Rane ity of the "S" items to be significantly 
КЫ han {һе “R” items, suggesting that it is possi- 
situati сопло response set by phrasing items in а 
2 onal frame of reference—Author abstract. 
(AGES. Jerison, Harry J, & Wing, John Е. 
Шот SU Human vigilance and operant be- 
of vigil cience, 1961, 133, 880-881.— The analysis 
ol эсе аз operant behavior treats illumination 
nal. HA responses as operants that produce sig- 
tionshi Ctions. Evidence is presented that the rela- 
io P 1$ an artifact of the procedure, and that no 


vigil ДН e procedure, 
E factor is involved in illumination-responses. 
urnal abstract. 


(Also see Abstracts 2BC54H, 2BC73E, 2JQ50S) 
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LEARNING 


2CF03B. Bachman, John C. (U. California, 
Berkeley) Specificity vs. generality in learning 
and performing two large muscle motor tasks. 
Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth. Phys. Educ. Recr., 
1961, 32, 3-11.—The initial and final skill, and 
amount of learning, were studied on 2 10-trial large 
muscle motor learning tasks. Both males and fe- 
males were tested (N=320). The reliability co- 
efficients for individual differences in initial and in 
final skill were fairly high (.90-.96). Learning was 
less reliable (.69-.87), although even small subgroups 
showed statistically significant amounts of learning 
during the 10 trials. Even when fully corrected for 
attenuation, the correlation between individual abili- 
ties for performance and for learning, as between the 
2 tasks, was very low and in general nonsignificant. 
It was concluded that such abilities were highly task- 
specific, eliminating the possibility of general ability 
in motor learning or motor coordination in the types 
of skills that were studied—Journal abstract. 


2CF25U. Underwood, Benton J. (Northwestern 
U.) Distributed practice on the Tsai-Parrington 
Numbers Test. Percept. mot. Skills, 1961, 12, 325- 
326.—The Tsai-Parrington Numbers Test was ad- 
ministered to six Ss for 10 trials under conditions 
of constant or variable forms, massed or distributed 
practice, and different Es. The use of constant forms 
(learning) or variable forms was irrelevant to the 
effects of distributed practice which facilitated learn- 
ing equally for either form. Different Es did not 
produce any appreciable variance for the task—W. 
B. Essman. 


2CF34H. Harmon, John M., & Oxendine, Joseph 
B. (Boston U.) Effect of different lengths of 
practice periods on the learning of a motor skill. 
Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth. Phys. Educ. Recr., 
1961, 32, 34-41.—3 groups of junior high school boys 
learned the skill of mirror tracing on different prac- 
tice schedules. All groups practiced 2 days per week 
for 5 days. 1 group practiced 2 circuits, the 2nd 
group practiced 5 circuits, and the 3rd group prac- 
ticed 8 circuits, on each practice day. Long practice 
periods proved advantageous during the early stages 
of the learning process. After the 3rd practice 
period, however, groups using short practice periods 
improved just as much as groups using longer prac- 
tices. А significant positive correlation was found 
between general intelligence scores and performance 
in the mirror tracing skill.—Journal abstract. 


2CF80A. Aronov, Bernard M.  (U. Florida) 
The influence of consistent and inconsistent guid- 
ance on human learning and transfer. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1958, 49, 80-85.—"On a 10-turn Warden 
U-type maze, Ss were given either consistent, in- 
consistent, or no guidance. After 15 trials under one 
of these conditions, all Ss were transferred to the 
lateral reverse of the initial maze where all were re- 
quired to run without guidance until one errorless 
run was achieved.” The results of postlearning in- 
terviews suggested that: consistent guidance was 
little different from no guidance; inconsistent guid- 
ance is confusing and detrimental while it is being 
given, but does not necessarily do lasting damage; 
and lasting damage to learning behavior from incon- 
sistent guidance occurs when the recipient is unable 
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to rebel and ignore the guidance. 
Beeman. 


2CF85S. Shepard, Roger М. (Bell Telephone 
Lab.) Application of a trace model to the reten- 
tion of information in a recognition task. Psy- 
chometrika, 1961, 26, 185-203.—4A. stochastic model 
is proposed to account for the behavior of Ss in 
recognition tasks in which stimuli are presented, 1 at 
a time, in a protracted sequence. The basic assump- 
tion is that the memory trace resulting from the 
presentation of a particular stimulus not only fades 
away during the presentation of subsequent stimuli 
but also “diffuses” in such a way as to become de- 
creasingly stimulus specific. An account is thereby 
provided for both (a) the increase in the probability 
of false recognition with the total number of stimulus 
presentations and (b) the departure of curves of 
forgetting from the previously proposed simple ex- 
ponential decay functions. An expression for the 
amount of information carried along when the num- 
ber of stimulus presentations becomes large is then 
derived for Ss who conform with the model.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 


(Also see Abstract 2IF43B) 


(16 ref.) —E. Y. 


Conditioning 


2CG01G. Griffith, Richard M., Sparks, Charl 
Н. (VA Hosp. Lexington Ky.) Eyeblink SRL 
ditioning: Photoelectric pick-up and EEG record- 


ing. Amer. J. Psychol., 196 -303.—, 
АЕ y 1, 74, 301-303.—R. Н. 


2CG05W. Wall, Harvey W., & Guthrie, George 
a сн оше xe U.) Extinction of re- 

onses to subceived stimuli. J. gen. Psychol. 
1959, 60, 205-210.—"The GSR was Опар to 
five of 10 nonsense words on 10 male subjects. The 
GSR persisted without reinforcement when the non- 
Sense words were presented at speeds too rapid to 
permit accurate identification. The GSR, extin- 
guished to supraliminal presentations, was found 
later to be extinguished to subliminal presentations. 
Presentation of non-shock words supraliminally re- 
кн m ro hm A of the GSR to shock words 
resented subliminally. Relati i 
discussed.” —E. Y. Bedani vue espero 


2CG15K. Kanfer, F. H., & McBreart: 
(Purdue U.) _ Verbal conditioning: Dianin. 
tion and awareness. J. Psychol., 1961, 52, 115-124. 
—The effect of the disparity between discriminanda 
on learning during acquisition and on awareness was 
investigated in a verbal conditioning situation. 80 
Ss were divided into 2 experimental groups. On the 
basis of a postexperimental questionnaire each group 
was further subdivided into aware and unaware Ss. 
In group MH Ss were given word pairs consisting 
of a neutral word and a mildly hostile word. In 
group IH Ss were given pairs consisting of a neu- 
tral word and an intensely hostile word. E said 
“good” whenever S constructed a sentence using a 
hostile word. .100 training trials were given. The 
results indicated that group IH showed a significantly 
higher number of aware Ss than group MH. Aware 
Ss in both groups showed learning during training. 
Of unaware Ss only those who were in group MH 
showed learning. Analyses of learning trends and 
improvement scores yielded significant differences be- 


tween aware and unaware Ss but not between 

MH and IH, except for the quadratic сошрок ii 
the curves. A significant interaction between aware- 
ness and groups showed a superiority of unaware Ss 
in group MH who learned, over unaware Ss in group 
1H, who did not learn. The role of stimulus dis- 
criminability and awareness in verbal conditioning 
was discussed.—Author abstract. 


2CG15S. Shmavonian, Barry M. (U. Washing- 
ton) Methodological study of vasomotor condi- 
tioning in human subjects. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 52, 315-321.—"The primary purpose of 
this study was to discover whether, with the use of 
a photo-crystal plethysmograph which eliminates 
many of the problems of the traditional plethysmo- 
graph, thermopiles, and thermistors, vasomotor con- 
ditioning could be obtained in the laboratory under 
conditions where there is a minimal degree of con- 
tamination from artifacts produced by skeletal-muscle 
activity. It was demonstrated that autonomic condi- 
tioning to a visual or auditory signal is possible as 
long as the conditioned stimulus is an emotion-arous- 
ing one such as electric shock. It was also demon- 
strated that the adequate temperature controls used 
by Harwood made it impossible for him to obtain 
conditioning and, finally, that vasomotor conditioning 
was not grossly related to heart rate and respiration 
in the present study. The last finding may be purely 
an artifact of inadequate measurements.” (16 ref.) 
E. Y. Beeman. 


2CG22U. Usachev, V. V. Vliianie radial’nykh 
uskorenii na dvigatel’nye uslovnye refleksy. [In- 
fluence of radial acceleration on conditioned motor 
reflexes.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1961, 11, 22-29. 
— Conditioned motor reflexes were studied in 8 adult 
Ss undergoing radial acceleration, with particular 
reference to changes noted in the latencies of motor 
reflexes to visual and auditory stimuli. It was found 
that the latent periods of conditioned motor reflexes 
are prolonged under radial acceleration. 2 stages of 
changes were observed. In the Ist stage there is to 
be observed a considerable prolongation of the latent 
period of the motor reflex to a visual stimulus, but à 
relatively lesser increase in the latent periods of re- 
flexes to sound. In the 2nd stage disappearance 0 
motor reactions to light occurs, while conditioned re- 
flexes to an auditory stimulus remain.—/. D. London. 


2CG23K. Kasner, Leonard; Weiss, Robert Ly 
& Ullman, Leonard P. (VA Hosp., Palo Alto) 
Responsivity to verbal conditioning as a function 
of awareness.” Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 523-538.— 
The relationship between awareness and performance 
in verbal operant conditioning was studied. When 
awareness is an integral part of the task, performance 
is affected. “S-determined variables” influence the 


specific effect of awareness on performance—VV. Bie 
Essman. 


2CG35G. Grant, David A., Hunter, Harold G., & 
Patel, Ambalal S. (U. Wisconsin) Spontaneous 
recovery of the conditioned eyelid response. 
gen. Psychol., 1958, 59, 135-141.—“One hundred ht 
man Ss were conditioned to a criterion of eight C4 
in 10 successive trials and extinguished to a criterio? 
of five successive trials on which no CRs were given. 
Standard light-puff eyelid conditioning procedur 
were used. The Ss were then divided into four 
groups and brought back to the laboratory for spon- 
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taneous recovery testing after one, two, four, and 
eight hours, respectively. The test consisted of ex- 
tinction to the same criterion аз earlier. In spite of 
considerable individual variability the average curve 
of percent spontaneous recovery was approximately 
a negative exponential growth function whether re- 
covery was measured in terms of trials to extinction 
or number of CR's during the extinction series. 
There was a tendency for the early rate of recovery 
{о exceed the negative exponential rate. Asymptotic 
recovery was 70—80 percent." (16 ref.)—E. Y. Bee- 
man. 

2CG37D. Dan'ko, IU. I. (Pavlov Inst. Physiol- 
ogy, Leningrad, USSR) O iavlenii , korkovogo 
perekliucheniia vegetativnykh reaktsii u chelo- 
veka. [On the phenomenon of cortical switch-over 
of autonomic reactions in man.] Zh. vyssh. петт. 
Deiatel., 1961, 11, 37-45.—When applying preceding 
"switch-over" signals a conditioned stimulus "red 
light" may repeatedly produce in man either a sa- 
livary or a respiratory reaction. In contrast to ani- 
mals, such as dog and monkey, cortical switch-over of 
autonomic reactions in man is easily and quickly 
achieved in cases of both a visual and a auditory 
"switch-over" signal which has a 5 sec. period of 
action, applied 15 sec. before the *red light" stimulus. 
Switch-over can be effected at once by verbal desig- 
nation of the "switch-over" signal. This is taken as 
pointing to а high degree of corticalization of auto- 
nomic functions and high mobility of the cortical 
processes in man. It is possible to obtain a "switch- 
off" of conditioned autonomic reaction in man with 
à "switch-off" signal, but cortical switch-off is more 
difficult to elaborate than switch-over. These results 
were obtained from experiments on 3 adult Ss— 
I. D. London. 


2CG4IR. Rogov, A. A, & Kovaleva, N. zw 
(Pavlov Inst. of Physiology, Leningrad, USSR) 
Issledovanie —zapazdyvaiushchikh ^ sosudistaykh 
uslovnykh refleksov u cheloveka. [A study of de- 
laying vascular conditioned reflexes in man.] Zh. 
Vyssh.. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 641-647.—Utilizing 
conditioned vascular reflexes, the formation of de- 
layed conditioned reflexes was studied in 10 young 
adults, It was found that, with increasing delay of 
ү нол of the unconditioned stimuli by 5-90 sec., 
the delayed reflexes 1st appear after about 45 pair 
бугш». Fairly good stabilization ensues after about 
pairings. With abrupt delay of application of the 
беа stimuli by 90 sec., the delayed condi- 
Ee reflexes appear after about 20 pairings and be- 
А A stabilized after about 15 pairings. Stable de- 
Es Боде опей, reflexes are well retained after ап 
en us 1.5 тіп. In the course of elaboration of 
Mitioned exes, successive inhibition of positive con- 
and ed reflexes arise, resulting in the appearance 
conditi reproduction" phenomenon, that is, positive 
on peed reflexes acquire the features character- 
of delayed conditioned reflexes.—/. D. London. 


206415. Stone, George С. (0. California School 
ance us Т. San Francisco)  Nondiscriminated avoid- 
P avior in human subjects. Science, 1961, 
learn а 142. College students were required to 
currence of ECT Pulling response to postpone the oc- 
Teward Te Shock or to avoid the loss of a monetary 
Sponse | arked individual differences in the re- 
Patterns appeared in the first hour and per- 
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sisted through 20 hours of testing. These differ- 
ences overshadowed those produced by moderate al- 
terations in the schedule or value of the aversive 
event.—Journal abstract. 


2CG48A. Alekseenko, N. IU. (Inst. Higher 
Nervous Activity, Moscow, USSR) Osobennosti 
vzaimodeistviia odnovremennykh uslovnykh re- 
aktsii u cheloveka v zavisimosti ot kharaktera 
podkrepleniia. [Features of interaction of simul- 
taneous conditioned reactions in man as a function of 
the character of reinforcement] Zh. vyssh. nervum. 
Deiatel., 1960, 10, 648-653.—Utilizing 6 young adults 
as Ss, a study was conducted on the interaction of 
2 simultaneous conditioned reactions to a common 
conditioned stimulus elaborated with different rein- 
forcements. It was shown that 2 reactions with un- 
conditioned reinforcements (conditioned wink-reflex 
reinforced by an air puff and a defensive movement 
of the hand with electric cutaneous reinforcement) 
enter into a 2-way conditioned connection and mu- 
tually influence one another. If 1 of the reactions 
is formed with verbal reinforcement ("press"), the 
connection becomes а 1-way connection, being di- 
rected only from this reaction to that with uncondi- 
tioned reinforcement. If, however, both reactions are 
elaborated with verbal reinforcement (“press” and 
“wink”), they do not affect one another and no con- 
nection is observed between them.—I. D. London. 


2CG54A. Andronnikov, N. I. (Sechenov Inst. 
Evolutionary Physiology, Leningrad, USSR) O 
nekotorykh osobennostiakh polozhitel’nykh i tor- 
moznykh serdechnykh uslovnykh refleksov u 
cheloveka. [On some features of positive and in- 
hibitory conditioned cardiac reflexes in man.] Zh. 
vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 654-662.— Utilizing 
10 adults as Ss it was shown that conditioned cardiac 
reflexes, elaborated on the basis of physical exertion, 
do not reproduce in a complete way the pattern of 
unconditioned changes. Difficulties are noted in the 
formation of inhibitory conditioned cardiac reflexes. 
In 1 group the cardiac component of the orienting 
reaction is quite pronounced and extinguishes grad- 
ually, the conditioned cardiac reactions being char- 
acterized by great magnitude and stability. Ina 2nd 
group the orienting cardiac reactions are slightly 
marked and extinguish rapidly, while the conditioned 
cardiac reactions are slight and extremely unstable. 
In the remaining, an intermediate position with re- 
spect to all the above indices was found to obtain.— 
I. D. London. 


2CG58C. Champion, R. A., & Jones, J. E. (U. 
Sydney) Forward, backward, and pseudocondi- 
tioning of the GSR. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 62, 58- 
61.—“A comparison was made of forward, backward, 
and pseudoconditioning of the GSR in the expecta- 
tion that a backward procedure would produce true 
conditioning in such a long-latency response. The 
expectation was confirmed, for whereas the perform- 
ance of the first two groups increased with paired 
CS-UCS or UCS-CS trials, that of the pseudocon- 
ditioning group decreased to a nonsignificant degree 
with comparable numbers of unpaired CS and UCS 
trials. Reasons were advanced for the failure on the 
part of other workers to obtain conditioning of a 
short-latency response with UCS-CS trials.’—J. 


Arbit. 
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2CG69M. Merlin, V. S. (Perm Pedagogical Inst., 
Perm, USSR)  Svoeobrazie kozhno-gal’vaniches- 
kogo pokazatelia uslovnogo refleksa pri nalichii i 
otsutstvii orientirovochnogo komponenta. [5ре- 
cific features of the skin-galvanic index of the condi- 
tioned reflex in the presence or absence of the orient- 
ing component.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 
669-675.—In a study utilizing 9 young adults as Ss 
it was shown that the skin-galvanic reflex is a func- 
tion of both the orienting and nonorienting compon- 
ents of a conditioned reflex. The dynamics of the 
conditioned skin-galvanic reflex varies depending on 
the predominance of the orienting or nonorienting 
component. Using the specific features of the dy- 
namics of the conditioned skin-galvanic reflex as a 
criterion, one can distinguish those phases in which 
either the orienting or the nonorienting component 
of a conditioned reflex predominates.—/. D. London. 

2CG76B. Balonov, L. IA, & Soboleva, A. V. 
(Sechenov Inst. Evolutionary Physiology, Leningrad, 
USSR) Serdechnye uslovnye refleksy pri razlich- 
nykh formakh atrioventrikuliarnoi blokady. [Соп- 
ditioned cardiac reflexes in various forms of atrio- 
ventricular blockade.] Zh. vyssh. nerun. Deiatel., 
1960, 10, 676-684.—A study was conducted on cardiac 
reflexes, connected with physical exertion and oculo- 
cardiac tests, in 12 Ss with impeded atrioventricular 
conduction or complete atrioventricular blockade. 
Conditioned changes noted in the electrocardiogram 
are presented and discussed. The faster the ven- 
tricular rate and the more its conditioned changes, 
the less frequent and the less marked are the con- 
ditioned changes of the atrial rate—J. D. London. 

2CG97B. Bierbaum, William B. (U. Florida) 
The temporal gradient in GSR conditioning. /. 
gen. Psychol. 1958, 59, 97-103.—“This experiment 
investigated the temporal gradient in the impedence 
change for a pure tone CS-mild shock UCS in the 
classical type of conditioning. There were six groups 
—one control (CS-tone and UCS-shock unpaired) 
and five experimental (trained at CS-UCS intervals 
of — 3.0, 0.0, 0.5, 3.0, and 5.0 secs. each). Thirty 
randomly selected freshman males at the University 
of Florida served in each group. Twenty trials were 
given in one observational period, with 45 secs. be- 
tween trials. The UCS was presented in random 
order from trial to trial. Measures of CR amplitude, 
recruitment, latency, and frequency were analyzed. 
There is a temporal gradient which may reach a 
maximum when the forward CS-UCS interval is 
somewhat greater than 0.5 sec.”—E. Y. Beeman. 


(Also see Abstracts 2DJ53W, 2FI63U, 2JT30B) 


Discrimination 


2CH08D. Dixon, Bryan D., & Wickens, Delos 
D. (Ohio State U.) Supplementary report: 
Spatial generalization of voluntary responses 
under two techniques of study and two levels of 
anxiety. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 61, 508-509.— (see 
31: 4274; 33: 7485) Stimulus generalization is 
found in studies where S is requested to respond to 
the center of a group of lights but not to the others 
and where S selects one of the lights that he feels 
will be illuminated next in a "horse race" situation. 
The gradients found with both these paradigms are 
essentially replicated in the present study, and the 
effect of anxiety (shock) is noted.—J. Arbit. 
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2CH37P. Phaup, Minnie Rob, & Caldwell, Wil- 
lard E. (George Washington U.) Perceptual 
learning: Differentiation and enrichment of past 
experience. J. gen. Psychol., 1959, 60, 137-147 
2 groups of 25 adults were asked to identify 4 replicas 
of a critical item interspersed in a pack of 29 non- 
sense scribbles. Group I ran through the pack 3 
times before the critical items were introduced; 
Group II had to try to identify them immediately, 
The groups did not differ in types of error made, 
but familitarity with the nonsense scribbles resulted 
in fewer errors and fewer trials to correct identifica- 
tion. (18 ref.) —E. Y. Beeman. 


2CH88L. LaBerge, David. (0. Minnesota) 
Generalization gradients in a discrimination situa- 
tion. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 62, 88-94.—“ Sixty-four 
Ss were given 119 trials on a discrimination problem 
involving two different positions of a light on a ver- 
tical dimension. Following this they were given 476 
trials made up of (a) generalization tests to neigh- 
boring stimuli along the dimension; and (b) further 
training trials with reinforcement to maintain asymp- 
totic discrimination performance during testing. In- 
dividual and group frequency generalization gradients 
were fairly orderly. . . . Discrimination asymptotes 
were ordered in the expected way with no apprecia- 
ble change in asymptotic level over the generalization 
test trials."—J. Arbit. 


(Also see Abstract 2FD01M) 


Verbal Learning 


2CI01N. Noble, Clyde E. (Montana State U.) 
Meaningfulness (m) and transfer phenomena in 
serial verbal learning. J. Psychol., 1961, 52, 201- 
210.—A verbal learning experiment was conducted 
to discover transfer-of-training effects among 8-item 
serial lists differing in meaningfulness (m). A sam- 
ple of 120 Ss was divided into 2 matched groups of 
60 Ss for Training on a list of either high (Hi) 07 
low (Lj) m value for 10 trials, then 6 matched sub- 
groups of 20 Ss were formed for the Transfer phase 
of 20 trials. 2 subgroups from each Training con- 
dition were changed to a different list of either the 
same or opposite m value, while the remaining sub- 
groups resumed learning as controls. The Training 
phase produced significant differences due to Trials, 
Meaningfulness, and Interaction, with List H, st- 
perior to List L}. In Transfer, Subgroups Hy-Hi 
and L,-L, suffered equal decrements on the 1st post 
rest trial, then continued relearning at significantly 
different rates consistent with the Training data 
The other subgroups failed to show significant Trans- 
fer differences. Given equal amounts of practice am 
training, interlist transfer effects are independent 0 
original m value. Our hypothesis that lists of high 
and low m value share no common elements was 
sustained by the absence of differential transfer. The 
data thus suggest a new principle of verbal learning 


and performance; meaningfulness facilitates acquist- 
um but has no influence on transfer—Author a9- 
stract. 


2С1015. Sidowski, Joseph B., Kopstein, Felix 


F., & Shillestad, Isabel J. (San Diego State Coll.) 
Prompting and confirmation variables in vet! 

learning. Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 401-406—6 ех 
perimental conditions with 20 Ss each were used tO 
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с prompting and confirmation varia- 
= E. ee ai 13 English-Russian paired- 
E Retention tests indicated superiority of 
fhe “Prompt S-R" and the “Simultaneous Observa- 
ion" s—W. B. Essman. 
tion" groups 

2CI04B. Boyer, Roscoe A, & Elton, Charles F. 
ississippi) Effect of instructions on free as- 
(U. Mississippi ta Sn 
sociation. J. educ. Psychol., 1958, 49, 304—308. 
401 college students took the Kent-Rosanoff Word 
Association Test. “The first group of students was 
given five examples of common responses to the 
stimulus words; a second group of students was given 
five examples of uncommon responses or responses 
occurring approximately one per cent of the time; 
and a third group of students was given no example. 
When response írequencies were compared there 
were no differences between groups after the 6th 
word. There were no differences between students 
from the University of Minnesota and the University 
of Mississippi.—E. Y. Beeman. 
2CI14G. Gannon, Donald R., & Noble, Clyde E. 
(Louisiana State U.) Familiarization (n) as a 
stimulus factor in paired-associate verbal learning. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 62, 14-23.—120 Ss practiced 
paired-associate lists with different degrees of stimu- 
lus or response familiarity. It was found that famili- 
arization (n) and meaningfulness (m) operations do 
not produce equivalent effects on verbal behavior. 
Findings from other studies were discussed, and a 
tentative 2-factor hypothesis was presented to ac- 
count for the differential roles played by m and n in 
paired-associate learning. (27 ref.)—J. Arbit. і 
2CI24G. Goss, Albert Е., & Sugerman, Marilyn 
E. (U. Massachusetts) Paired-associates learning 
with varying relative percentages of occurrence of 
alternative response members. J. exp. Psychol., 
1961, 62, 24-34.—" Acquisition with divergent paired- 
associate (PA) units was investigated as a function 
of six relative percentages of occurrences of alterna- 
tive response members of a unit (RP) which varied 
from 50-50 to 100-0 in 10% steps, and of number of 
units, four to one." The results are discussed in 
terms of their significance for findings and theory in 
homologous situations involving simpler stimuli. 
Also noted was the possibility of using divergent 
Paired-associate units for establishing response hier- 
archies experimentally —J. Arbit. 
2С127С. Cieutat, Victor J. (Central Louisiana 
State Hosp.) Group paired-associate learning: 
ulus vs. response meaningfulness. Percept. 
mot. Skills, 1961, 12, 327-330.—Independent varia- 
tion of stimulus and response meaningfulness was 
ES With a group-administered paired-associate 
echnique. Earlier findings were supported; stimu- 
E. Meaningfulness had a stronger effect than re- 
Ponse meaningfulness.—]V. В. Essman. 
21305, Stroud, James В., & Carter, Lamore J. 
- owa) Inhibition phenomena in fast and slow 
WAT. J. educ. Psychol, 1961, 52, 30-34. The 
ibi of this study was to investigate intralist in- 
а lity. $ a function of length of list and level of 
rated in eno Sroups of Ss (32 each), widely sepa- 
(after ANM of learning ability, learned and recalled 
8 hours) 2 lists of paired adjectives of 12 
Pairs. "Increasing list length resulted in a 
ee oral increase in number of trials required 
' but in a proportional increase in the number 


dispr 
Eo 
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of words recalled. Over-all, ability differences in 
recall were not significant. However, they were sig- 
nificant on the long list." —W. E. Hall. 
2CI47W. Wilson, Warner R., & Becknell, James 
C. (U. Hawaii) The relation between the as- 
sociation value, pronunciability, and affectivity of 
nonsense syllables. J. Psychol, 1961, 52, 47-49.— 
Association value, 0% and 10096, was manipulated as 
the independent variable. Ratings of pronunciability 
and affectivity, as indicated by liking for the syllables 
and inclination to buy a product with the syllable as 
a brand name, were obtained as dependent variables. 
A very strong relationship was apparent between as- 
sociation value and the other variables. From a 
theoretical point of view the results suggest that 
variables that influence learning also influence choice 
behavior.—Author abstract. 
2CI60B. Brown, John, & Huda, M. (U. Lon- 
don) Response latencies produced by massed and 
spaced learning of a paired-associates list. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1961, 61, 360-364—A spaced learning group 
required fewer trials to reach criterion of 3 succes- 
sive error-free trials. Response latencies were higher 
on the criterion trials for the massed group, and this 
also held for the single recall trial given 15 min. after 
learning. Response latencies fell between the 3rd 
criterion trial and the recall trial only for the massed 
group. There was a nonsignificant trend in favor 
of better retention in the spaced gro oe Ў 
S. Schoonard, James W., & Restle, Frank. 
CREDE State U.) Analysis of double alterna- 
tion in terms of patterns of stimuli and responses. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 61, 365-367.—“Two groups of 
20 college students each were taught double alterna- 
tion in a verbal conditioning situation, one group 
being given a fixed sequence of events and the other 
group being selectively reinforced for double alterna- 
tion response-chains. The fixed-sequence of events 
was solved much more rapidly. The results suggest 
that college students can easily remember a sequence 
of several events and base their responses on patterns 
observed."—J. Arbit. | 
2С169В. Buss, Arnold He (U. of КЫ) 
i eneralization and aggressiv 
AM. P IR Psychol., 1961, 61, 469-473.— "Words 
were scaled for aggression and presented singly on 
memory drum. For four groups the training stimuli 
were the most aggressive words, and for four groups 
the training stimuli were the least aggressive ЖО, 
In each set of four groups, one group was reinforce 
for shouting, one for reading aloud, one for SEDE 
ing, and one for remaining silent. After training, 
groups received a generalization series consisting o 
words varying in intensity and aggressive сор 
tion. Evidence was found for operation ofa mo - 
ing principle, whereby the intensity of the verba A 
sponse tends to vary with the intensity of the ver! 
stimulus."—J. Arbit. ао 
. Harleston, B. W., unning! DES 
ME CDL RS Task difficulty and anxiety level 
as factors affecting performance in a verbal ti 
ing situation. J. Psychol., 1961, 52, ате 
pendent groups of LA and HA females and d 
learned 1 of 4 lists of paired associate nonsense sylla- 
bles. The lists differed in terms. of the relationship 
of the association value of the stimulus items to the 
response items. It was found that increasing the as- 
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sociation value of the response items facilitated learn- 
ing; variations in the association value of the stimulus 
items failed to affect learning. No statistically sig- 
nificant main effects due to anxiety level was found. 
However, it was noted that the list producing the 
greatest difference between HA and LA Ss differed 
for the females and the males. For the former, the 
low-low list, consisting of stimuli and responses of 
low association value produced the greatest differ- 
ence. The difference between LA and HA males, 
again in favor of the LA Ss, was greatest on the low- 
high list, the list with stimuli of low association value 
and responses of high association value. On the basis 
of these data and the observation that the females 
learned the practice list significantly faster than the 
males, a tentative hypothesis was formulated which 
proposes that anxiety effects depend upon both task 
difficulty level and an ability factor—Author abstract. 


2CIS7K. Kalish, H. І, Garmezy, N., Rodnick, 
E. H., & Bleke, R. C. (Duke U.) The effects of 
anxiety and experimentally induced stress on ver- 
bal learning. J. gen. Psychol, 1958, 59, 87-95.—2 
groups of 40 Ss, selected from extreme high and low 
Scores on the Taylor Anxiety scale, were subdivided 
into stress and nonstress conditions, All groups 
learned a list of 12 nonsense syllables, those under 
stress were told that this learning was highly cor- 
related with intelligence, and then that their perform- 
ance was below the college average. Under nonstress 
conditions there were no differences significant be- 
tween the high and low anxiety groups. Under stress 
the high anxiety group needed fewer trials to cri- 
terion, made fewer errors, and showed a depressed 
serial order position curve, The serial position effect 
was attenuated when the groups were matched for 
trials to criterion, (17 ret) —E. Y. Beeman, 


2CI87N. Noble, Clyde E. (Montana State U.) 
Measurements of association value (a), rated as- 
sociations (at), and scaled meaningfulness (т!) 
for the 2100 CVC combinations of the English 
alphabet. Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 487-521—An at- 
tempt is made to resolve the problem of accounting 
for and controlling one of the major sources of 
heterogeneous variance among verbal stimuli of the 
consonant-vowel-consonant (CVC) type. Association 
value (a), rated number of associations (at), and 
scaled meaningfulness (m!) for 2100 CVC combina- 
tions of the alphabet were obtained. The ratings 
were extremely stable (r,1—.995) and a and a! 
were curvelinearly related to mt. The variances of 
a! values were nonmonotonically related to ai, The 
m! scale was recommended as the most appropriate 


index of associative frequency for СУС material.— 
W. B. Essman. y aterial. 


(Also see Abstracts 2CD49T, 2CL70B, 2DJ39F, 
2FD09W, 2HC63R) 


Reinforcement (Including Probability Learning) 


2С]01Е. Festinger, Leon. (Stanford U.) The 
psychological effects of insufficient rewards. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1961, 16, 1-11.—The “absence 
of reward or the existence of inadequate reward pro- 
duces certain specific consequences which can account 
for a variety of phenomena which are difficult to deal 
with if we use our usual conceptions of the role of 
reward." The “specific analysis of the psychological 
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effects of insufficient rewards" is discussed in the con- 
text of a theory of dissonance and the reduction of 
dissonance. Several research studies are summarized. 
"It seems clear that the inclination to engage in be 
havior after extrinsic rewards are removed is not so 
much a function of past rewards themselves. Rather 
and paradoxically, such persistence in behavior is 
increased by a history of nonrewards or inadequate 
rewards.”—S. J. Lachman. 


2CJ05G. Gardner, R. Allen. (Wellesley Coll.) 
Multiple-choice decision-behavior with dumm 
choices. Amer. J. Psychol., 1961, 74, 205-214.—The 
hypothesis that in a probability learning situation the 
rate of choosing the more frequently presented al- 
ternative would vary directly with the number of 
"dummy" (never presented alternatives) choices. 
This hypothesis was only partially supported because 
of the rapid extinction of responses to the "dummy" 
choices. The finding was that this rate of extinction 
was directly related to the number of each choices, 
which “. . . suggests that multiple-choice behavior 
in uncertain situations might be understood in terms 
of the extinction of competing alternatives.’—R. H. 
Waters. 


2CJ07B. Barik, Henri C., & Fillenbaum, Samuel. 
(U. North Carolina) Negative reinforcement of 
two grammatical response classes. Canad. J. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 15, 107-115.—Ss completed 80 sentences 
of the same grammatical construction, and comple- 
tions were classified as Subject or Nonsubject de- 
pending upon whether or not the relative pronoun 
"that" was made the subject of the subordinate clause. 
For % the Ss a Subject completion was considered 
incorrect, and the same item was given again and 
again until a Nonsubject completion was elicited. 
For the other Ss the Nonsubject completion was in- 
correct. Repetition proved ineffective as a negative 
reinforcer, even though most Ss disliked it—R. 5. 
Davidon. 


2СЈ09Р. Postman, L., & Sassenrath, J. (U. 
California) The automatic action of verbal re- 
wards and punishments. J. gen. Psychol., 1961, 65, 
109-136.—The hypothesis of automatic action of ver- 
bal rewards and punishments is examined in the 
light of data from 2 kinds of investigations: (a) 
studies of the law of effect in incidental learning, and 
(b) studies of learning without awareness. There is 
substantial experimental support for the conclusion 
that verbal rewards and punishments have significant 
effects under conditions of incidental learning, 16 
gardless of whether differential reinforcement iS 
given for arbitrarily selected stimulus-response 45" 
sociations or in accordance with a general principle. 
Learning without awareness, ie, in the absence 0 
appropriate verbalization, may occur under both in- 
tentional and incidental conditions of practice. Ver 
balizations are conceptualized as mediating responses 
whose occurrence increases the probability of correct 
instrumental responses.—Author abstract. 

2CJ10B. Barch, Abram M. (Michigan State U.) 
Prediction of recurrent sequences as related to 
level of irrelevant cues. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 61, 
410-416.—"Each eight-unit sequence was compos! 
of four geometric forms equally represented. Se 
quence A had two runs of two each ; Sequence B had 
runs of only one. Sequence B permitted partial solu- 
tion by use of a negative recency tendency; Sequence 
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enalize such a tendency. Color and 
ү E тюш provided 0, 2, and 4 bits of irrele- 
Dm information. . .. Prediction of Sequence B was 
19 rior initially but inferior later and showed no 
Set of variation in irrelevant information. Predic- 
E of Sequence A was superior later, eere em 
Jower levels of irrelevant information." (18 re .)— 


J. Arbit. 

2CJ61R. Rotter, Julian B., Liverant, звена 
& Crowne, Douglas P. (Ohio State U.) e 
growth and extinction of expectancies in Pane 
controlled and skill tasks. J. Psychol., 1961, 52, 
161-177.—8 groups of Ss were studied with an ap- 
paratus involving a motor skill of steadiness XE 1 
of guessing cards. For each task a group of 20 Ss 
was given 25%, 50%, 75%, and 100% positive rein- 
forcement for 8 training trials. On nonreinforced 
trials the S failed to achieve a criterion score. Fol- 
lowing this all groups were given continuous failure 
until they extinguished by stating expectancies for 
future success of 1 or 0 for 2 consecutive trials. In 
general, the results strongly supported 2 hypotheses. 
Ist, that under skill conditions positive and negative 
reinforcement leads to greater increments and decre- 
ments in verbalized expectancies. 2nd, that the ex- 
tinction of expectancies will reverse under chance and 
skill conditions so that 50% reinforcement 1s more 
resistant to extinction than 100% reinforcement under 
chance conditions, and 100% reinforcement is more 
resistant under skill conditions—Author abstract. 


2CJ751. Iwahara, S. (Nara Women's U., Japan) 
[Studies of the “spread of effect": IX. Interresponse 
and intertrial time intervals.] Jap. J. Psychol., 1961, 
31, 275-282. —In 2 tests of Thorndike's "spread .hy- 
pothesis against a hypothesis of serial response in a 
"spread of effect" experiment, the latter was shown 
to predict results more closely. The spread phe- 
nomenon showed up more clearly with short (2.5 
sec.) rather than long (5 sec.) interresponse inter- 
vals, and change of intertrial intervals produced no 
Significant differences.—J. Lyons. 


2CJ76D. Das, J. P. (Utkal U., Cuttack, India) 

athematical solution in the acquisition of a ver- 
bal CR. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 61, 376-378.— The 
Ss in this experiment guessed whether yes or no 
Would occur in 125 random occurrences in which the 
Probability was .25 for yes and .75 for no. Several 
conditions involving increasing knowledge of results 
Were imposed to encourage Ss (124 in 5 groups) to 
adopt a games solution by predicting the more fre- 
quently occurring event on all trials. Although the 
number of zero and near-zero yes responses increased 
Progressively as Ss were given more knowledge of 
results, even Ss in the group given the most knowl- 
“’ge—told that the score was the number of no hits 
Bun the number of yes hits—attained the games 
Solution less than 50% оЁ the time.” —J. Arbit. 


p CI9ss. Schaefer, Halmuth Н. (U. Pittsburgh) 

Ax Poe as a reinforcer. Psychol. Rep, 1961, 8, 

x ү Redundant words in 3 of Poe's stories were 
Placed with 350 German words. 60% of the Ger- 

E | Words were correctly translated when presented 
Simple sentences out of the story context—W. B. 
Ssman, 

(Also see Abstracts 2CGOSW, 2CK19P, 2CO66T, 

2EL82A) 
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Learning Theory 


2CK11S. Seward, J. P. Basic issues in learning 
theory. In Georgene H. Seward & John P. Seward 
(Eds.), Current psychological issues: Essays in honor 
of Robert S. Woodworth (see 36: 2AC68S). „Рр. 
111-145.—A combined review of Woodworth's views 
on learning and Seward's analysis of the questions 
“What is learned?” and “What are the necessary and 
sufficient conditions of learning?" He suggests that 
a central “attention” factor is probably more im- 
portant than reward on the basis of analysis of 
"secondary generalization," "instrumental precondi- 
tioning,” “latent or exploratory learning," "sensory 
preconditioning," and latent or nonresponse ,extinc- 
tion in connection with S-R vs. S-S theories and 
similar analyses for contiguity vs. reward theories.— 
R. A. Littman. 
2CK17C. Chambers, Ridgely W., & Noble, Clyde 
E. (Montana State U.) Effects of various asymp- 
totic restrictions on human trial-and-error learn- 
ing. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 61, 417-421.—"The re- 
sponse probability (R,) curves were asymmetrical 
and sigmoidal when plotted as a function of amount 
of practice (N). Each group's curve originated at 
a hypothetical Rp value given by the combined prob- 
ability of making a correct choice (i) and of re- 
ceiving reinforcement (a). The rational equation 
Rp =a(i)®§ accounted for over 99% of the variance 
in the dependent variable scores (R,) in all five in- 
stances. The rate parameters (r) were systemati- 
cally, although not monotonically, affected by varia- 
tion of the asymptotes."—J. Arbit. 
2CK19P. Prokasy, William F., Jr. (Pennsyl- 
vania State U.) Nonrandom stimulus sampling in 
statistical learning theory. Psychol. Rev., 1961, 68, 
219—224.—"Applying Estes's theory of stimulus fluc- 
tuation to the sampling behavior of the subject, a 
model was developed wherein successive samples 
from the stimulus population are not dependent. In- 
stead of drawing successive random samples from the 
population, the subject selects samples which over- 
lap in content as a function of the degree of trial 
massing. Implications of the model for the distribu- 
tion of trials and experimental sessions were dis- 
cussed."—C. N. Uhl. } 
2CK33L. Lamperti, John, & Suppes, Patrick. 
(Stanford U.) Some asymptotic properties of 
Luce’s beta learning model. „Psychometrika, 1960, 
25, 233-241.— "This paper studies asymptotic proper- 
ties of Luce’s beta model. Asymptotic results are 
given for the two-operator and four-operator cases 
of contingent and noncontingent reinforcement."— 
S. Hunka. 
2CK37C. Campbell, Donald T., & Gruen, Wal- 
ter. (Northwestern U.) Progression from simple 
to complex as a molar law of learning. Te gen. 
Psychol., 1958, 59, 237-244.—"' Subjects heu: a 
stylus maze were required after every third trial to 
draw maps showing their notions as to the correct 
maze path. On the average, these maps showed a 
development from simple to complex as learning took 
place, indicated by increasing path length and pue 
bers of turns. Such a tendency is hypothesized e е 
а general characteristic of the learning process. “his 
hypothesis is discussed in relation to the introduction 
of the concept of entropy into psychological theory. 
—E. Y. Beeman. 
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2CK41E. Ettlinger, George. (Inst. Neurology, 
Queen Square, London, England) ^ Discrimination 
learning theory: Excitatory vs. inhibitory tend- 
encies in monkeys. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 
12, 41-44.—"Two methods of testing between ex- 
citatory and inhibitory tendencies in simultaneous 
two-choice discrimination learning by monkeys are 
proposed. The use of both methods yields results 
favouring an excitatory as opposed to an inhibitory 
mechanism as the unitary process in discrimination 
learning.”—Journal abstract. 
_ 2CK55F. Fey, Curt F. (U. Pennsylvania) Ап 
investigation of some mathematical models for 
learning. J. exp. Psychol, 1961, 61, 455-461.— 
Using rats in a T maze, 2 models for learning were 
tested: a linear model proposed by Bush and Mo- 
steller and a nonlinear model developed by Luce. 
Both models fit the data about equally well.—J. Arbit. 


2CK67C. Champion, R. A. (U. Sydney) Some 
comments on Eysenck’s treatment of modern 
learning theory. Brit. J. Psychol., 1961, 52, 167- 
173.—Eysenck’s modification of Hullian learning the- 
ory is criticized with respect to his treatment of the 
acquisition process. It is charged that Eysenck (a) 
fails to distinguish consistently between habit strength 
and excitatory potential in their determination of 
performance; (b) does not allow for some aspects 
of the role of motivation in learning, his application 
of the concept of relevant drive being vague and in- 
consistent; and (c) interprets group differences in 
р уона curves in a questionable таппег.—С. M. 

ranks, 


(Also see Abstracts 2CF85S, 2CL18G, 2HG67M. 
2HK31A) : 


RETENTION & FORGETTING 


2CLO3C. Cofer, Charles М. (U. Maryland) A 
study of clustering in free recall based on syn- 
onyms. J. gen. Psychol, 1959, 60, 3-10.— 2 40- 
word lists were constructed. One list was composed 
of 8 groups of 3 synonyms each; the other (control) 
of nonsynonyms. 6 groups of Ss were used: 1 group 
heard the synonyms once; another group, twice in 
different orders; the 3rd group, twice in the same 
order; and the control groups heard the control list 
in corresponding ways. There were no differences 
in number of words recalled between synonym and 
control groups, but the synonym groups showed more 
чеш, ы Ше list twice increased recall 
or all groups and affected clustering in th 
group.—E. Y. Beeman. s reed а 

2CL11S. Shaklee, Alfred B., & Jones, B. Ed 
(U. Denver) Problems of Fuer and CORTE 
controlling rest activity. J. gen. Psychol., 1959, 60 
11-16.—А discussion of the difficulty of specification 
or of control of activity during rest intervals. “©... 
one common procedure . . . is to include in definitions 
of processes . . . the stipulation that the rest activity 

must (a) prevent rehearsal, and (b) neither facilitate 
nor interfere with the habit being studied. А large 
amount of research has attempted to fulfill this kind 
of requirement.” (22 ret.) —E. Y. Beeman. 
2CL15E. Epstein, William, & Shazo, Del D. 
(U. Kansas) Recency as a function of perceptual 
oscillation. Amer. J. Psychol., 1961, 74, 215-223.— 
Since the effects usually attributed to expectancy are 
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better attributed to the influence of specific recent, 
memory-traces, the question of the way in which the 
latter operate arises. In the present paper supportive 
evidence is presented for the hypothesis that “prior 
to the exclusive emergence of the percept finally at- 
tained, there occurred a period of perceptual oscilla- 
tion. During oscillation the various organized al- 
ternatives appear and trace-selection occurs on the 
basis of distinctive similarity. Once the trace is 
selected, it can then enter into the labile process and 
determine its further development.—ZR. H. Waters. 


2CL18G. Glickman, Stephen E. (Northwestern 
U.) Perseverative neural processes and consoli- 
dation of the memory trace. Psychol. Bull., 1961, 
58, 218-233.—Perseveration theory as a behavioral 
theory of retroactive inhibition has generally lost 
favor and has been replaced with the concepts of as- 
sociative interference. Various experimental ap- 
proaches to inducing retrograde amnesia and recent 
evidence to support the existence of a system within 
the brain responsible for the permanent fixation of 
memory traces indicates that the application of avail- 
able physiological procedures offers a promising ap- 
proach to defining the structures involved in the 
fixation of memory traces.—JW.. J. Meyer. 


2CL25K. Kamano, D. K., & Drew, Janet E. 
(Galesburg State Research Hosp.) Selectivity in 
memory of personally significant material J. gen. 
Psychol., 1961, 65, 25-32.—The relationship of ego 
involvement in the recall of favorable and unfavora- 
ble items from material having real personal sig- 
nificance was explored. Ss (experimental) who were 
given explicit instruction that an experimental pas- 
sage represented an evaluation of their personality 
were compared with Ss (control) who were not so 
instructed. In both the immediate and delayed recall 
series, the experimental Ss recalled more items re- 
flecting unfavorable personality characteristics than 
the control Ss. The control Ss revealed more dis- 
tortions of unfavorable items than the experimental 
Ss.—Author abstract, 


2CL31F. Franklin, Margaret E. & Weisiget, 
Carroll. (Purdue U.) Effect of a change in mode 
of presentation on recall in serial learning. Ps)- 
chol. Rep. 1961, 8, 431-438.—2 lists of 11 3-letter 
words were practiced, learned, and relearned either 
orally or visually. Mode of presentation of material 
learned interacted significantly with material re- 
learned, supporting the hypothesis that a change in 
sensory mode of presentation would reduce relearn- 
ing efficiency. Less "recovery" occurred with à 
change in mode of presentation than with the same 
mode of presentation —]/. B. Essman. 


2CL33N. Nikiforova, O. I. (Moscow, USSR) 
Znachenie rechi dlya tochnosti vosproizvedenty4 
zritel'nogo obraza. [Significance of speech for the 
accuracy of reproduction of a visual form.] Vo 
Psikhol., 1961, No. 1, 133-140.—A series of experi- 
ments are reported in which Ss are asked to repro 
duce or select a given visual stimulus. Conditions 
of inspection of the original stimuli are varied wit 
respect to the amount of verbalization permitti 
Amotnt of verbalization is also varied by manipulat- 
ing familiarity with the objects. In general aC. 
curacy of reproduction is found to be a function of 
the ргесіѕепеѕѕ with which the stimuli is vet! 
specified. It is suggested that the verbalization helps 
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by structuring the analysis of a complex stimulus.— 


H. Pick. ME 

2CL36Y. Young, Morris N. Bibliography of 
memory. Philadelphia, Pa.: Chilton, 1961. ix, 436 
. $15.00.—A. bibliography. A list of serials cited 
is included.—E. Y. Beeman. | 

145C. Conrad, R. (Applied Psychology Re- 

dm Unit, Cambridge) Very brief delay of im- 
mediate recall. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 12, 
45-47.—Ss listened to series of 7 or 8 digit recorded 
messages and "repeated back verbally what they 
could remember of the messages.” ^ Performance 
level dropped sharply if a delay were introduced be- 
fore the verbal recall, unless S was allowed oppor- 
tunity to rehearse during the delay interval—E. Y. 
Beeman. 

2CL51H. Horowitz, Leonard M. (Johns Hop- 
kins U.) Free recall and ordering of trigrams. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 62, 51-57.—2 lists of 12 3- 
consonent trigrams were used. A high-similarity list 
contained only 4 different letters; a low-similarity 
list, 12. 2 groups of English children recalled as 
many syllables as they could after 10 presentations, 
and 2 other groups learned the order of the syllables 
only, The results reveal an interaction between in- 
tralist similarity and the nature of S's task. The ap- 
plication of these findings to paired-associate learn- 
ing is noted, and the results imply a way to maximize 
overall efficiency when S has to learn by the method 
of serial anticipation or by the method of paired- 
associates.—J. Arbit. 

2СІ53Н. Hanawalt, N. G. Remembering: 
Ninety years more or less. In Georgene H. Seward 
& John P. Seward (Eds.), Current psychological is- 
sues: Essays in honor of Robert S. Woodworth (see 
36: 2AC68S). Рр. 53-85.—An account of Wood- 
worth's interest and influence in studying remember- 
ing. It is directed particularly against the Gestalt 
notion of autonomous changes in a memory trace and 
reviews evidence favoring a perseverative consolida- 
tion theory toward which Woodworth has been long 
disposed—R. A. Littman. 


2CL55B. Bousfield, W. A., Whitmarsh, G, A., & 
Esterson, J. (U. Connecticut) Serial position ef- 
ects and the Marbe effect in the free recall of 
еш words. J. gen. Psychol., 1958, 59, 255— 

2—30 Ss were exposed to word lists of 5, 10, 20, 
and 40 items and asked to write the words they could 
aL “The results for the five-word lists indicated 
Rn guificant serial effects in the amount of recall, 
the the order of recall of the words approximated 
к= of their presentation during learning. 
mm effects in the amount of recall increased pro- 
EU Дог the 10, 20, and 40-word lists as indi- 

Gal y increasingly U-shaped distributions when 
as n amount of recall of the words was plotted 
lists pron of their serial positions in the stimulus- 
rst. it ог all lists the mean amount of recall of the 
D: SEN of the stimulus-lists was greater than that 
Seen in inal items, Evidence of the Marbe effect was 
lengths indications of a tendency, increasing with the 
the sti of the lists, for the rank order of recall of 
quen, 
man, 


emulus-words to be inversely related to the fre- 
E With which they were recalled."—E. Y. Bee- 


2CL70p. 


Sociati ы 
tive factors in verbal transfer. 


Bastian, Jarvis. (U. Minnesota) As- 
J. exp. Psy- 
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chol., 1961, 62, 70-79.—Transfer and recall of lists 
of paired associates were compared in situations in 
which the original and subsequent lists had identical 
stimulus words but where the response words were 
variously related by degree of association and simi- 
larity in meaning. Positive transfer occurred when 
the words were linked by associative connections ir- 
respective of semantic relations. “The results sug- 
gested a formulation of verbal generalization in 
which the tendency for the occurrence of the gen- 
eralized responses is increased because of their as- 
sociative connections to the responses learned in the 
original task. On the basis of this formulation, gen- 
eralization between words judged to be similar in 
meaning occurs only because associative tendencies 
connecting them are usually present in Ss' verbal be- 
havior."—J. Arbit. 

2CL73G. Gregory, Samuel C, Jr, & Bunch, 
Marion E. (Washington U.) The relative reten- 
tive abilities of fast and slow learners. J. gen. 
Psychol, 1959, 60, 173-181.—Among 80 children, 
aged 10-14, fast and slow learners and immediate 
and 24 hour retention were compared in a 2 X 2 de- 
sign on a task in which 10 geometric drawings were 
associated with the numbers 1 through 10. Greater 
overlearning by the slow learner when he learns to 
the same criterion was not supported by the results. 
Rapid learners showed a consistent but nonsignificant 
superiority in retention after 24 hours. “The pre- 
dictive value of both correct anticipations and error 
scores during learning for measures of retention 
tends to diminish as the interpolated interval is 
lengthened."—E. Y. Beeman. 


2CL79W. Wertheimer, Michael, & Gillis, Willie 
Mae. (U. Colorado) Satiation and the rate of 
lapse of verbal meaning. J. gen. Psychol., 1958, 59, 
79-85.—501 Ss in 3 groups were shown 12-word lists 
projected on a screen and asked to "record the time 
at which lapse of meaning of the stimulus word oc- 
curred.” Words retaining their meaning longer 
tended to be monosyllabic, short, have an objective 
referent, and occur early in a sequence.—E. Y. Bee- 


man. 

2CL81R. Rozov, A. I. (Minsk) Obrazovanie 
i dinamika tematicheskikh grupp pri svobodnom 
vosproizvedinii. [Formation and dynamics of the- 
matic groups in free recall.] Vop. Psikhol., 1961, 
No. 1, 81-90.—High school students served as Ss in 
a free recall situation. A scrambled list of 30 nouns 
belonging to 6 different topical categories was read 
aloud once. The Ss were then asked to reproduce the 
list twice with 3-4 minutes between reproductions. 
2 types of grouping seemed to occur in the reproduc- 
tions. One was a serial reproduction grouping based 
on contiguity of words in the original list, the other 
a topical grouping based on the original categories. 
The data is interpreted to support the importance of 
the recall process in opposition to а classical associa- 
tion theory approach or a Gestalt interpretation.—H. 


Pick. 

. Rosenberg, Sheldon. (Vineland Train- 
d N. J.) Tetroactive inhibition in in- 
cidental learning. Amer. J. Psychol., 1961, 74, 283- 
286.—2 groups of 20 Ss were given 3 OL trials ona 
list of 12 common words each accompanied on the 
left with a 2-digit number. The control group was 
then given a puzzle and the experimental group, an- 
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other 3 trials on a different word list without the 
digits. Recall tests given 30 seconds after IL re- 
vealed better retention by the control group for both 
the intentionally learned words and the incidental 
numbers.—R. H. Waters. 
. 2CL87K. King, David J. (American U.) Scal- 
ing the accuracy of recall of stories in the absence 
of objective criteria. Psychol. Rec., 1961, 11, 87-90. 
—In contrast to previous studies by the author, 
judges rated recall data without having actual stories 
available as criteria. Scale values of ratings were 
highly reliable. Whereas in the earlier studies 2 of 
the 4 sets of recalls were scaled primarily by content, 
present data indicated all sets were judged primarily 
according to length.—R. J. Seidel. 

2CL95G. Gardner, Riley W., & Lohrenz, Leander 
J. (Menninger Found, Topeka, Kan.) Leveling- 
Sharpening and serial reproduction of a story. 
Bull. Menninger Clin., 1960, 24, 295—304.—Individual 
differences in personality organization along a di- 
mensional principle of cognitive control (leveling- 
Sharpening) were shown to affect performance in the 
serial reproduction of a story. Levelers lost more 
elements of the original story, showed more evidence 
of contamination among the different themes of the 
story, and lost more of the original temporal struc- 
ture of the story. 10 protocols are reproduced.—]/. 
A. Varvel. i 


(Also see Abstracts 2AC29M, 2CI30S, 2CP22D 
2DK77A, 2GH830, 2HFI9K, 2112р) 


THINKING 


.2CMO3K. Kopnin, P. V. Poniatie myshleniia i 
kibernetika, [The concept of thinking and cyber- 
netics.] Vop. Filos., 1961, 15(2), 103-112.— Think- 
ing arises when the biological being becomes social 
and enters into a new relation with nature and other 
similar beings. So-called machine-thinking is not 
independent of man. It arises as a result of the prac- 
tical and theoretical activity of man and is an instru- 
ment or means for further developing human thought. 
When a calculating machine, as the product of human 
activity, is “alienated” Írom him and is set up against 
him as an "external, independent and alien force,” the 
notion arises that the machine itself thinks. While 
man will mechanize an ever-increasing number of the 
functions that he performs in the process of thinking, 
he will retain the chief thing—"thinking itself as 
ne production, the creation of scientific concepts 
m Шш ip thia I the laws of the objective world." 
2CM39G. Guilford, J. P., Christensen, 
Frick, J. W., & Merrifield, P. R. (U. Sues 
California) Factors of interest in thinking. J 
gen. Psychol, 1961, 65, 39-56—The objective was 
to determine whether there are a number of distinct 
primary traits of interest in various kinds of thinking 
in addition to 3 previously discovered. 40 inventory- 
score variables were administered to 212 male adults 
and factor analyzed, leading to 14 interpretable fac- 
tors of temperament and interest. 3 new thinking- 
interest factors were found: interest in divergent 
thinking, interest in convergent thinking (the 2 
slightly negatively related), and intolerance of am- 
biguity. Some new interrelationships of temperament 
and interest factors in syndromes are suggested.— 
Author abstract. 
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2CM63I. Israeli, Nathan. (Long Island U) 


Set theory models for research concerning crea- 


tive thinking and imagination. /. gen. P. 
1959, 60, 63-96.—Some principles of Mi 
set theory are applied by analogy ^in a development 


of models for theoretical and experimental treatment A 


of creative thinking and imagination.” Wertheimer's 
types of productive thinking are considered as well as 
additional types representing emotional and social 
factors. (46-item bibliogr.)—E. Y. Beeman. 

2CM86H. Heidbreder, Edna. Woodworth and 
Whorf on the role of language in thinking. In 
Georgene H. Seward & John P. Seward (Eds.) 
Current psychological issues: Essays in honor of 
Robert S. Woodworth (see 36: 2AC68S). Pp. 86- 
110.—Woodworth’s interest in guage and think- 
ing is an old one. In some respects he anticipated 
the sort of ideas propounded by Whorf. However, 
he has appreciated the complexity of thought and has, 
as a result, emphasized various prelinguistic and sub- 
linguistic features (as are found in motor activities, 
etc.) which also determine the cognitive modes of 
behavior that people use—R. A. Littman. 
(Run. ERR MAN Сап I. (Yale U.) Com- 

simulation of thinking. Amer. Psychologist, 

1960, 15, 687-693.—' The nub of the Miei E 
lem involves the use of similar types of ‘programs’ 
of instructions' to the machine in order to reproduce 
the steps an individual goes through in thinking out 
the solution to a difficult problem." Simulation meth- 
ods “have a tremendous role in sharpening our formu- 
lations concerning mental processes and phenomena.” 
The “simulation of human responses has the same 
overwhelming advantages for our understanding of 
behavioral phenomena as similar methods in other 
sciences.” Research “on simulation of complex psy- 
chological processes is yielding results of increasing 
importance." —S. J. Lachman. 

2CM971. Israeli, Nathan. (Long Island U.) Set 
theory models for research concerning criticism 
and appreciation. J. gen. Psychol., 1959, 60, 97- 
120.—Some principles of mathematical set theory are 
applied by analogy in models for treatment of cri- 
ticism and appreciation. It is hoped that these models 
can “stimulate a coordination of different kinds 0 
EAS Of creativity, critical thinking, imagination 
Muni ШЗ) and with art criticism, literary Cri- 

, ience ism.” -i ibliogr. 

SEES P Braman criticism.”  (102-item bibliogr.) 


(Also see Abstract 2IF19S) 


Problem Solving 


2CN19]. Jenkins, H. M., & Mayzner, M. s. 
(Bell Lab.) | Time-pattern of Batching among 
alternatives in problem solving. Psychol. Rep» 
1961, 8, 419-430.—Time pattern of switching among 
alternative anagrams was studied in 2 experiments. 
One group had 2-anagram problems; another had 3- 
anagram problems. A progressive increase in the 
length of successive work periods was obtained for 
both groups, the more rapid increase occurring in the 
ease of 2 alternatives. Prior experience had no ette 
on the length of work periods. The tendency to con- 
tinue or begin work on an alternative is reduced 25 
a function of time spent on it—W. B. Essman. 

2CN27T. Teraoka, T., Nagao, K., & Hasebe, Т. 
(Hokkaido U., Japan) [Some conditions affecting 
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© fluence of the foll 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Л Jap. J. Psychol, 1961, 31, 327- 
anagrams were presented to each of 
hool students in a study of the in- 
owing variables: number of trials 
required in the initial series, order of letters in the 
ist series, differences between series in regard to 
difficulty, and gradual vs. abrupt change of cues for 
solution. The results, which were clear-cut only in 
regard to the 1st variable studied, are discussed in 
terms of simultaneous tendencies toward facilitation 
and inhibition —J. Lyons. 

2CN55S. Scodel, Alvin. (Ohio State U.) Value 
orientations and preference for a minimax stra- 
tegy. J. Psychol, 1961, 52, 55-61.—35 pairs of Ss 
played a 2-person, zero-sum-game with a saddle point. 
The game ran for 50 trials. Each S had been ad- 
ministered an Allport-Vernon-Lindzey prior to the 
game, With respect to behavior in the game it was 
found that the group that was ahead of its opponents 
at the end of the Ist half of the game tended to con- 
verge more readily on a minimax strategy when the 
positions of the players were reversed. Players who 
indined toward a mini strategy were lower on 
the Theoretical value and higher on the Religious 
value of the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey than players 
who avoided such a strategy. The relationships be- 
tween this study and some other studies involving 
correlations between values and behavior were briefly 
discussed.—Author abstract. 

2CN61H. Hunter, Ian M. L. (U. Edinburgh) 
Further studies on anagram solving. Brit. J. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 52, 161-165.—Studies with large student 
groups confirm and add to findings previously re- 
ported (see 34: 4021). Anagram solving was dem- 
onstrated to involve a continued trial-and-check ac- 
tivity with determinable transition probabilities be- 
tween successive "tries."—C. M. Franks. 


336—2 series of 
80 junior high scl 


Tesults of thi 1 The 
earner i Ais experiment suggest that when the 
ties, it is forced to rely on his own cognitive capaci- 
to Кы more likely that he will become motivated 
icing e the learning process or to continue prac- 
quent! h task after the learning period. Conse- 
More P e learning becomes more permanent and is 
Tot so ctively transferred than when the learner is 

E oo Y. Beeman. 
gan so) Johnson, D. M, & Hall, E. Е. (Michi- 
Televant wor, „Organization of relevant and ir- 
« Psychol ords in the solution of verbal problems. 
> 1961, 52, 99-104.—In order to study how 
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unrelated words are organized, preparatory to solv- 

ing a verbal problem, 49 problems were constructed 

of 2-8 relevant words and 0-6 irrelevant words. 

Analysis of the time data for 20 Ss indicated that ` 
some time was spent reading words of both classes 
but that most of the variance was due to the propor- 
tion of irrelevant words to all words. An equation 
that combines these effects predicted the 49 medians 
with a correlation of .87 and an SE of 1.1 seconds. 
The hypothesis that irrelevant words that are related 
to each other interfere more with the organization 
of the relevant words than unrelated irrelevant words 
was tested but not confirmed—Author abstract. 


(Also see Abstracts 2FD39A, 2HD45W) . 


Concepts 


2COO1F. Freibergs, Vaira, & Tulving, Endel. 
(U. Toronto, Canada) The effect of practice on 
utilization of information from positive and nega- 
tive instances in concept identification. Canad. TE 
Psychol., 1961, 15, 101-106.—With cards similar to 
those of the Wisconsin Card Sorting Test, a series 
of concept identification problems was given to 2 
groups of Ss. One group was presented with posi- 
tive instances only and the other with negative. 
While the positive group obtained solutions much 
more rapidly in the early trials, after 20 problems 
the groups were similar in their median performance. 
Both groups improved greatly with practice. The 
initial difference between positive and negative in- 
stances may reflect transfer effects from the previous 
learning of concepts.—R. S. Davidon. 

2CO03G. Gemelli, Agostino, & Alberoni, Fran- 
cesco. (Catholic U., Milan) Experimental stud- 
ies of the concept of chance. J. gen. Psychol., 1961, 
65, 3-24.—Dot patterns were presented under several 
different conditions, and Ss indicated whether the 
distribution of dots in any one pattern was causally 
determined or due to chance. Major findings: (a). 
The absence of perceived cause or order gives rise to 
“chance” interpretations. (b) The occurrence of 
"differences by chance” depends on a repetitive proc- 
ess, e.g., repeated tosses of a coin. (c) Attribution 
of an event to “chance” implies a system of expecta- 
tions concerning future events. If the latter meet 
these expectations they are considered random. If 
subsequent events do not meet the "chance" expecta- 
tions, "chance" explanations are relinquished in favor 
of a physical system of reference which implies some 


variation.—M. L. Simmel. 

2CO11S. Sweetland, Anders, & Childs-Quay, 
Lorene. (Florida State U.) , The effects of emo- 
tionality on concept formation. J. gen. Psychol., 
1958, 59, 211-218.— “Forty college students were 
tested by Heidbreder’s technique of investigating con- 
cept formation. Half were classified as emotionally 
adjusted, half as emotionally maladjusted. The Ss 
learned a set of neutral and a set of emotionally-toned 
concepts. It was found that: 1. Emotionality of the 
stimuli impeded concept formation. 2. Although, 
emotional adjustment, per se, had no effect on speed 
of.learning, there was an interaction between adjust- 
ment and stimulus emotionality : Maladjusted Ss took 
the most trials to learn emotional concepts, and the 
fewest trials to learn neutral concepts. 3. There was 
an interaction between stimulus emotionality and se- 
quence; it took the most trials to learn emotional 
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concepts presented during the first testing; it took 
fewest trials to learn neutral items given during the 
second testing. 4. Insight was not a factor in con- 
cept formation."—E. Y. Beeman. 


2CO27D. Dicken, Charles F. (U. Minnesota) 
Connotative meaning as a determinant of stimulus 
generalization. Psychol. Monogr., 1961, 75(1, 
Whole No. 505), 27 p.—20 male undergraduate psy- 
chology students were Ss in each of 6 generalization 
experiments utilizing the identical designs and pro- 
cedures. АП Ss were tested individually. In order 
to test certain implications derived from Osgood's 
mediation theory of meaning, each S performed a 
simple lever pressing response when a set of word 
stimuli were presented in such a manner as to pre- 
clude complete learning. Following this the original 
word, words similar in meaning, and control words 
were presented in a generalization test while the Ss 
were instructed to respond to words they believed 
they recognized from the original set. "Response to 
words similar in meaning to the original words in 
excess of response to control words was the measure 
of meaning-determined generalization.” The results 
appear to substantiate the mediation hypothesis and 
to lend some indication of construct validity to the 
Semantic Differential as a technique for measuring 
meaning.—4M. A. Seidenfeld. 


2CO29Z. Zucker, Karl B. (Western Reserve U.) 
The nonsexual significance of some simple geo- 
metric symbols. J. gen. Psychol., 1959, 60, 29-44. 
—Evidence from library research and 2 empirical 
studies, in which Ss free associated to symbols or 
chose between 2 alternative meanings, supports "the 
contention that certain symbols have had specific 
nonsexual meanings associated with them throughout 
history, and these meanings come to modern people 
who do not remember having learned or being ex- 
posed to them." (20 re.) —E, Y. Beeman. 


2CO37R. Rasmussen, Elizabeth A. & Archer, 
E. James. (U. Wisconsin) Concept identification 
as a function of language pretraining and task 
complexity. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 61, 437-441.— 
An experiment was conducted to test the effect of 
language pretraining and task complexity on a con- 
cept identification task. . . . The essential results of 
the experiment are as follows: (a) An increase in 
the amount of irrelevant information presented in the 
concept identification task caused an increase in the 
number of errors made prior to solution and time to 
achieve the criterion. (b) The type of problem to be 
solved indicated a differential difficulty as measured 
by time to criterion... . (c) The aesthetic pretrain- 
ing group performed better on the concept task than 
the language group regardless of the type of prob- 
lem. (d) A predicted result occurred in the sig- 
nificant interaction between type of pretraining and 
problems."—J. Arbit. 
2CO42S. Shipstone, Eva J. (Harvard U.) Some 
variables affecting pattern conception. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1960, 74(17, Whole No. 504), 42-60.— 
Students 18-35 served as paid Ss. To eliminate the 
stereotypy and limitations involved in the use of geo- 
metric patterns to study concept formation, pro- 
cedures developed by Miller and Chomsky were em- 
ployed. This involved the development of sequential 
patterns using finite state systems such as an artificial 
state language (made up of nonsense syllables) 
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formed into grammatically constructed sentences. 
strings according to a set of rules (grammar) which 
determines how one moves from one word to another. 
and to a completed sentence structure. Ss were pro- 
vided with sets of nonsense sentences on separ. 
cards and required to derive the rules by which thes, 
patterns were conceived, e.g. by developing a classi- 
fication scheme. The results indicate that patti 
conception is apparently not a simple function of 

one experimental variable and that regardless of фе 
type of finite system used the average number of 
categories that an S makes is limited to 5 or 6, due 
possibly to the limitations in the channel capacity: 
the individual—M. A. Seidenfeld. t 


2CO47R. Resnick, Jerome, & Landfield, A. W. 
(U. Missouri) The oppositional nature of dichot- 
omous constructs. Psychol. Rec., 1961, 11, 47—55. 
—G. A. Kelley's notion that man thinks with con- 
trasts and that both ends of the contrasts, althoug! 
different, have a commonality of meaning provided 
the basis for the study. Kelly's Role Construct Tesi 
was given to establish personal constructs for 40 Ss 
A rating scale composed of a list or adjective pairs” 
was used by S to describe each of the "construct 
ends.” The findings support Kelly's basic position 
that concepts which are polar opposites have a com 


mon construct of meaning.—A. J. Seidel. EC 
2CO49B. Benedetti, David Т. (U. New Mexico) ` 


The stratification of words in cognitive organiza- 
tion. 


ness of words of various classes to nouns as regati 

(a) meaning and (b) association, were administered | 
toy 10/2 Ss" 
related concepts tends to feature strata of meaning: 

closeness arranged according to the nature of the re 
lationships borne by those concepts to those nouns: 

... The closeness with which an idea is judged to be 
associated with a noun tends to vary with the kind of. 
relationship which it bears to that noun. ... Measur- 
ing instruments involving discrete words . . . are” 
somewhat differentially susceptible to the effects of. 
sets for ‘closeness of meaning’ and ‘closeness of as- 
sociation.’ . . . Aside from synonyms, words bearing 
a supraordinate relationship to nouns are consistently 
judged closest to those nouns in both meaning an@ 
associative proximity."—E. Y. Beeman. E 


2CO66T. Tyler, Bonnie B. (Southern Illinois 
U.) Expectancy for eventual success as a factor 
in problem solving behavior. J. educ. Psychol, 
1958, 49, 166-172.— "This study was designed to de- 
termine if a 'situational' expectancy may be estab- 
lished for eventual success in a problem solving 
situation which in turn affects the individual's pet 
formance. The findings support the hypothesis 
that: (a) Differential performance results from es- 
tablishing a ‘situational’ expectancy for eventual suc 
cess or failure which in turn influences an indiv 
ual’s performance in a problem solving situation 
(b) Encouragement and no comments (control) are 
both superior to discouragement and to intermitten 
encouragement and discouragement. (с) 5180 
cantly more Ss in the low expectancy groups te 
the high expectancy group attempt to memoriza 
solution to the problem in contrast to working ОШ 
logical solution. (d) There is an inverse relations 
between an expectancy for immediate positive T 
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J. gen. Psychol, 1958, 58, 249-258.—"Two — 
tests, requiring Ss to make judgments of the close 


. . The mental organization of nouni 
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nt and the decision time required for making 
aresponse.” (21 ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. 


69N. Nadirashvili, SH. A. (Uznadze Inst, 
E Tbilisi USSR) О psikhologicheskoi 
zakonomernosti obobshcheniia sushchestvennykh 
iobshchikh priznakov. [On the psychological prin- 
ciple of generalization of essential and common fea- 
ures.] Soobshch. Akad. Nauk Gruz. SSR, 1961, 
26(3), 369-376.—Employing a modification of J. 
Bruner’s “method of categorization,” presents data 
on the “process of generalization of essential and 
common features” obtained in experiments utilizing 
30 Ss with higher education. Striking differences 
are noted in the approach to generalization of essen- 
tial as opposed to that of common features in the ex- 
perimental materials made use of. These differences 
are associated with the manner of generalization em- 
ployed—whether it be “particulate” or “holistic,” in 
accordance with J. Bruner’s terminology.—/. D. 
London. 
2CD90S. Staats, Arthur W. (Arizona State U.) 
Verbal habit-families, concepts, and the operant 
conditioning of word classes. Psychol. Rev., 1961, 
68, 190-204.—Hull’s concept of habit-family hierarchy 
and Osgood’s mediating response were developed into 
а model to account for verbal habit-families—classes 
of words sharing a mediator. Abstraction in the de- 
velopment of concepts depends upon the conditioning 
of а common mediating response (concept meaning) 
toa variety of stimulus objects exemplary of the con- 
cept. Such conditioning may involve either verbal 
or nonverbal stimulus objects. “Ап adequate account 
of the operant conditioning of word classes was said 
to require knowledge of both the principles of oper- 
ant conditioning and the semantic properties of word 
responses. Such a combined account was given 


CHOR use of the verbal habit-family model"— 


forceme! 


(Also see Abstracts 2FD010, 2FD090, 2FD42K, 
2FH23F, 2HK31A, 2]I33G, 2J137B) 


Decision & INFORMATION THEORY 


Бр. Davis, R., Sutherland, N. S, & Judd, 
nitio; (Oxford U.) Information content in recog- 
nition and recall. J. exp. Psychol, 1961, 61, 422- 
two-di Ss were given one presentation of lists of 15 
i E numbers and 15 two-letter syllables and 

ist Т ed to recall or recognize symbols from the 
Erie Each. S served in four conditions: 
recognition out of a list of 30, recognition out of 60, 
f ton out of 90, and recall from an ensemble 

tion t was found that at least as much informa- 
that the transmitted in recall as in recognition and 
Tecogniti amount of information transmitted in the 
ion conditions tended to increase as the num- 


er of altern; ivi i 
ў atives f: ү] i 
increased,” J. SURE which selection was made 


2 в 
Es Brudnyi A. A. Znak i signal. [Sign 
corgia] Уор. Filos, 1961, 15(4), 124-133.— 
Monists, 5 о the semantic conception of the neutral 
а "simple inecioustiess and reality are identified as 
ive of Es z phenomena that become representa- 
Scientific pa. other. . Information theory provides а 
Shows that ae for criticism of this conception, for it 
of differe the “correspondence of individual aspects 
"t phenomena only creates the objective 
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possibility of signalization.” The transfer of infor- 
mation may be effected even without participation of 
the mind. The signal is the “material bearer” of 
information, while the sign is the “material bearer” 
of meaning. Signs are brought into being by the 
need for community, but signs may serve the aims 
of community only if there are meanings known to 
those who use these signs. Redundancy is inherent 
in meaning, but through the medium of meaning 
signs may accord with events and on occasion acquire 
the functions of a signal. “The word, as distinct 
from other signs, is constantly a signal, for it con- 
stantly participates in thought.”—I. D. London. 


2CP53L. Lawson, Everdina A. (U. Hull, Eng- 
land) A note on the influence of different orders 
of approximation to the English language upon 
eye-voice span. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 13, 
53-55.—^An experiment is described in which the 
effect of changing information content of stimuli 
upon the eye-voice span in reading is investigated. 
Subjects were required to read aloud statistical ap- 
proximations to English. It was found that the eye- 
voice span is inversely related to the information 
content of the material read. This would support the 
suggestion of a constant rate of information trans- 
mission in reading, since the different orders of sta- 
tistical approximations differ in the amount of re- 
dundancy present in the material.”—J ournal abstract. 


2CP62K. Kaufman, Herbert, & Becker, Gordon 
M. (Electric Boat Division, General Dynamics 
Corp. The empirical determination of game- 
theoretical strategies. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 61, 
462-468.—‘‘Strategies chosen by players in а real 
game situation were compared to those given by 
game theory in order to determine how readily, if at 
all, naive persons adopt ‘optimal’ rational. solutions. 
"| The results indicate that individuals differ mark- 
edly in their ability or willingness to adopt а game 
theoretic strategy. However, a majority of Ss did 
achieve a game solution in at least one of the five 
games played. The degree to which the players ap- 
proximated the game theory solution was a function 
of the optimal strategy associated with each game."— 
J. Arbit. 
2CP77D. Dearnaley, E. J. (U. Manchester, Eng- 
land) Delay and risk: Influence of a delay in per- 
formance on maximum risk-taking levels. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1958, 59, 177-183.—The hypothesis that a 
person’s maximum risk-taking level on a given task 
would be increased when his attempt at the task was 
delayed was supported when subjects were delayed 
for an average time of 1% minutes. The task was to 
drive a steel ball bearing across a baize covered table 
and through an aperture when failure would result 
in the infliction of a mild electric shock. The dif- 
ficulty of the task was varied by adjusting the size of 
the aperature. The delay was partly enforced by the 
conditions of the experiments and partly due to the 
subject’s own postponement of action. There were 
no penalties attached to delaying and subjects were 
free to wait as long as they wished before attempting 
the task."—E. Y. Beeman. 
. Davis, R. Moray, N. & Treisman, 
Wed rn а Imitative responses and the 
rate of gain of information. | Quart, J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 13, 78-89.—A series of experiments is 
described on audio-verbal reaction times. In the 1st 
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experiment the signals were letters or digits recorded 
on magnetic tape and presented through earphones. 
In the 2nd experiment the signals were nonsense 
syllables drawn from vocabularies of different size. 
The Ss responded by repeating what they heard as 
soon as it was presented and reaction times were 
recorded. It is shown that the size of the group 
from which the signal is drawn has little effect on 
the reaction time to that signal А distinction is 
drawn between situations in which the rate of gain 
of information may be expected to apply and situa- 
tions in which it may not apply. It is suggested that 
many highly practiced skills fall into the latter cate- 
gory.—Journal abstract. 


2CP90B. Bertelson, Paul. (Applied Psychology 
Research Unit, Cambridge) Sequential redundancy 
and speed in a serial two-choice responding task. 
Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 13, 90-102.— The task 
used is a self-paced 2-choice serial responding task, 
involving 2 neon lamps as signals and 2 response 
keys in simple spatial correspondence with the sig- 
nals. In Experiment I, 3 conditions with respectively 
74, %, and % alternations between successive signals 
were compared, It appeared that Ss go faster with 
% than with % alternations, From the point of view 
of information theory, both conditions present the 
same amount of information per signal. The asym- 
metry in the effects of both forms of sequential re- 
dundancy could be attributed either to some bias in 
the expectations of the Ss or to some inertia phe- 
nomenon favoring responses to repeated signals. 
It was reasoned that if the last explanation was true, 
the asymmetry would be reduced if a time-lag was 


introduced between end of response and appearance 


of next signal. This was done for 1 group of Ss 
in Experiment 2. These Ss worked on the same 3 
conditions, with a time-lag of 0.5 sec. The asym- 
metry was significantly reduced when compared with 
another group of Ss who worked with the same 0.05 
sec. time-lag as in Experiment I. Analysis of sepa- 
rate RTs confirmed the main conclusion that choice 
processes involve a transistory residual effect favor- 
ing repetitions.—Journal abstract. 


2CP94T. Teichner, Warren H., Reilly, Ray- 
mond, & Sadler, Ernest. (U. Md ac Е) Ei 
fects of density on identification and discrimina- 
tion in visual symbol perception. J. exp. Psychol., 
1961, 61, 494—500.—24 Ss viewed 200 slides at a 1- 
sec. exposure. “The slides varied in number of dif- 
ferent letters (categories) contained and density of 
categories. Half of the Ss identified the categories; 
half reported the number of categories displayed." 
It was concluded that a "distinction must be made 
between information processed as identified cate- 
gories and as discriminated categories or between 
perceptual capacity and short term memory capacity. 
The results indicate that perceptual capacity is the 
greater of the two."—J. Arbit. 


2CP99R. Rouanet, H. Les chaines de Markoff 
en psychologie. [Markoff's chains in psychology.] 
Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. Psychotech., 1960, 9, 399— 
431—“The article presents the elementary notions 
of Markov chains which are useful for application to 
the stochastic models for learning. After general 
definitions and properties are given, the discrete 
simple, constant, finite case is studied by means of 
both associated graph and characteristic equation. 
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The two-state case is given a more detailed treatment, 
and particular extensions and complements are pre- 
sented at the end of the paper : continuous-state chains 
and chains of infinite order.” —V. Sanua. 


(Also see Abstracts 2AE43G, 2BB57S, 2BB73S*, 
2BM728, 2BP89C, 2CK19P, 2IQ64B) 
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2DA03G. Galambos, Robert. (Walter Reed 
Army Inst. Research, Washington, D. C.) Neuro- 
physiological studies on learning and motivation, 
Federat. Proc., 1961, 20, 603-608.—Recent develop- 
ments in methodology, such as electrode implanta- 
tion, have made possible a physiological approach to 
the study of learning and motivation. Results of 
the past few years tend to support the ancient idea of 
centers. Work with the EEG has given many new 
insights to the area of learning. The physical and 
biochemical nature of the centers and of the processes 
of information transmission are vital issues for mod- 
ern neurophysiology. (16 ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. 


2DA04K. Kline, Nathan S. (Rockland State 
Hosp., Orangeburg, N. Y.) On the relationship 
between neurophysiology, psychophysiology, psy- 
chopharmacology, and other disciplines. Алт. 
N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1961, 92, 1004-1016.—The rela- 
tionship between fields dealing with human behavior 
poses problems. Each field is a different universe-of 
discourse, We should not ask questions in one and 
expect to find answers elsewhere. None reduces to 
another more basic. Factors governing description, 
explanation, and lawfulness vary with the number 
of universes. Scientists determine how investiga- 
tions should be carried out, but it is the responsi- 
bility of everyone to help determine what is to be 
investigated.—B. S. Aaronson. 


2DA13K. Kline, Nathan S. (Ed.) (Rockland 
State Hosp., Orangeburg, N. Y) Pavlovian con- 
ference on higher nervous activity. Ann. N. Y. 
Acad. Sci., 1961, 92, 813-1198.— Proceedings of a 
joint conference of Soviet and American scientists 
on central nervous system phenomena (viewed in а 
Pavlovian framework) and behavior. Sections 1- 
clude: “Structure and Function," "Cortico-Subcor- 
tical Interaction," “Deviance and Drugs,” “Trradia- 
tion and Generalization,” “Psychopharmacology,” and 
"Inhibition." Each section is followed by a panel 
discussion. (see 36: 2AC73G, 2AC8IL, 2DA04K, 
2DA30M, 2DA39D, 2DA46K, 2DA90M, 2DE06H, 
2DG18M, 2DG46C, 2DG60J, 2DG77G, 206836 
2DG99A, 2DH40P, 2DH54B, 2DH60M, 20775, 
2DK84Z, 2EI41A, 21С98К) —В. S. Aaronson. 

2DAIZS. Spiegel, E. A. (Еа) (Temple U 
School Medicine) Progress in neurology and psy- 
chiatry: An annual review. Vol. XVI. New 
York: Grune & Stratton, 1961. xii, 617 p. $1275. 
— Over 4300 papers have been reviewed in the areas 
of the basic sciences (neuroanatomy, neurophysiO- 
ogy, neuropathology, and pharmacology of the CNS), 
neurology, neurosurgery, and psychiatry—E. ^' 
Beeman. 

2DA28H. Herrick, C. Judson. Nervous mecha 
nisms of behavior. Federat. Proc., 1961, 20, 
631.—A discussion of the authors belief in the 
"fundamental distinction between analytic and ™ 
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rocesses and mechanisms" and his 70 years 


EU he mechanisms of learning.—E. Y. Bee- 


of study of t 


1 "Ал. Lykken, D. Т. (U. Minnesota) Prop- 


i rode used in electrodermal measure- 
ES E physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 629-634. 
апош types of electrodes frequently used in elec- 
trodermal measurements are shown to have properties 
which might contribute sizeable errors to ЕЕ ns 
urements obtained. Electrical resistance of the skin 
is shown to be an inverse function of the effective 
electrode area and to be constant for 5 voltages E 
ing from 1.5 to 7.5 and for 5 currents in the range e 
10 to 200 ma. The design of a more nearly idea 
electrode is described together with a formal for 
zinc sulphate electrode paste.—F. Б qeu d 

М. Miller, Neal E. (Yale U. ntegra- 
a M vophysiological behavioral research. 
Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1961, 92, 830-839.—Even 
simple conditioned responses involve the whole o 
ganism. One should be cautious in assigning causa 
significance to brain changes correlated with learn- 
ing. Electrophysiological brain changes parallel gen- 
eralization and interference in learning. Motivation 
is important to CR learning and performance. In- 
sufficient study has been given the relationship be- 
tween visceral responses and instrumental learning. 
Rat experiments relating activation of hunger to 
lateral hypothalamus stimulation are described. The 
arousal and orienting reflexes are related to these 
data. (36 ref.)—B. S. Aaronson. 


2DA33P. Pribram, K. K teorii fiziologecheskoï 
psikhologii. [Toward a theory of physiological psy- 
chology.] Уор. Psikhol., 1961, No. 2, 133-156 —A 
review of some theoretical considerations in light of 
recent neurophysiological data. Included are major 
sections on the function of the central nervous sys- 


m localization of function, and brain models.—H. 
ich. 


2DA39D. Doty, Robert W. (U. Michigan) The 
tole of subcortical structures in conditioned re- 
flexes. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1961, 92, 939-945.— 
Subcortical systems predominate in effecting the at- 
tentive and motivational components of conditioning. 

Major portion of the motor system may be sub- 
Cortical and the site of the principal change in ex- 
Citability from the conditioning. In such a scheme 
the cortex would function principally as analyzer of 
Sensory inputs. Cortical and subcortical elements 
are both involved in conditioning, but understand- 
Ing of their role is poor. (22 ref.) —В. S. Aaronson. 


2DA46K. Kupalov, P. S. (Inst Experimental 
edicine, Leningrad, USSR) Some normal and 
Pathological properties of nervous processes in 
108 brain. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1961, 92, 1046- 
3.—Microelectrography cannot answer many im- 
Portant questions about brain function. These de- 
Pend tor their solution on Pavlovian methodology. 
ion ments demonstrating the influence of irradia- 
iall are described. Excitation irradiates preferen- 
Eafe that center whose excitation level is higher. 
Tepetiti lon processes become more concentrated with 
Tafe Ho Unconditioned reflexes are based on in- 
fain сНопа1 organizations of the nervous system. 
Proceso ses may be divided into external reaction 
EI and those of general activating significance. 
atter are conditionable. A phenomenon of 
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pathological irradiation of the inhibitory process is 
described —B. S. Aaronson. ў 

2DA49D. Davis, В. C. Physiological psychol- 
ogy: A view of Fifty years. In Georgene Н. Se- 
ward & John P. Seward (Eds.), Current psycho- 
logical issues: Essays in honor of Robert S. Wood- 
worth (see 36: 2AC68S). Pp. 249-277.—A fairly 
detailed consideration of Wundt's and Ladd's books 
on physiological psychology is used to lead up to the 
famous Woodworth edition of Ladd. A distinctive 
feature of the new MUR ee Bis сорпа b. 

herrington, although he did not fit in so wi 
Rue dualistic tradition of Wundt and Ladd that Wood- 
worth continued. The rest of the review details 
chronologically the main subsequent works. The 
main judgment is “new vintage, old bottle in Tro- 
land's hands. At this time physiological psychology 
is resurgent, with a main feature being loss of respect 
for old introspective categories.—R. A. Littman. 


DA61K. Kety, Seymour 5. (National Inst. 
МОЗ AA Bees Md.) A biologist e 
amines the mind and behavior. Science, 1960, 
132, 1861-1870.— There are "unparalleled intricacies 
of the nervous system and of the physical matrix 
which underlies behavior. Major sections aS 
Promise and Limitations of Biological Science, an 
Problem of Consciousness, The Mechanistic View 0! 
Life and Behavior, Current Physiological Concepts 
of Behavior Mechanisms, Growth and Fiona um 
of Neurochemistry, The True Nature of a Book, an 
The Hierarchy of the Scientific Disciplines. Tri is 
the problem of the sciences of behavior to develop 
techniques for the study of multivariant. pronn 
without reducing them to simpler ones which do no 
ask or answer the particular question. A шр 
picture of the nervous system and behavior " 
emerge only from... study by a variety of dis- 
ciplines and techniques, each with its own Mur 
and its own peculiar CALO Ta Í- НЕ es 

. Mering, T. A. opova, E. N. 
vues e i funktsii nervnoi sistemy. 
[Problems of the structure and function of is pm 
ous system.] Zh. vyssh. nerun. Deiatel., zm 
380-383.—Summaries are provided of papers E 
at a Conference on Problems of the Structure an 
Function of the Nervous System, held in Moscow 
in December 1960.—I. D. кога, s aom 

uner, Ј., Buser, P., Sin ДЕ: С 
QUAM унс T projections gow vers 
le cortex associatif et moteur. [Сосо pee 
trol of visual projegaons 9 the НЛ у B 

iol, Paris, Я b 5. 

E oe visual cortex of anesthetized 
pes produce identical короле, їп EA puc 
and nonspecific areas О he supr: ey s $ 
ints i 1 thalamus respond to lig! 
SU pa a сеа motor cortex, and respond 


and sound, шо lation of the visual cortex. Exalting 


а Е 
ЕМИ D activity of the UR con BO 
ingly visual potentials о i 
fes correspon ing, cortical control of this non- 
specific system.—C. J. Smith. i 
2DA90M. Marrazzi, AT x3 (VA гын 
i i a. 
Lab. Neuropsychiatry, Ud e ere. 


tic 
аа ау р 1961, 92, 990-1003.— 


opi PE behavioral inhibition determine many 
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patterns involving alternation in cell activity. In- 
creased activity may be an indirect effect derived from 
decrease in other cell activity. Function may be 
studied through dysfunction and the effectiveness of 
corrective agents in compensation. Restoration of 
equilibrium may result from competition of inhibi- 
tors for receptor sites. Inhibition helps restore equi- 
librium by compensation for biochemical fault or 
interference with "learned" patterns of pathology. 
Excitation functions in this schema as inhibition 
does. Susceptibility to inhibition of association areas 
has been made the basis of a theory of hallucination. 
—B. S. Aaronson. 

2DA93A. Asratian, É. А. (USSR Acad. Sci- 
ences, Moscow, USSR)  Vozniknovenie i lokali- 
zatsiia kortikal'nogo tormozheniia v élementakh 
dugi uslovnogo refleksa. [Emergence and localiza- 
tion of cortical inhibition in the elements of the con- 
ditioned-reflex arc.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1961, 
11, 193-205.—The author presents new experimental 
data on the "initial emergence and localization of the 
different forms of cortical inhibition in the elements 
of the conditioned-reflex arc" and discusses the “theo- 
retical propositions which flow from these data," by- 
passing reference to the mechanism and nature of 
inhibition “in order not to complicate so difficult" 
a discussion—I. D. London. 

2DA93L. Lykken, David T., & Roth, Norman. 
(U. Minnesota) Continuous direct measurement 
of apparent skin conductance. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1961, 74, 293-297.—An instrument designed to make 
"permanent recordings of the faster and shallower 
conductance G.S.R's."—E. Y. Beeman. 


Neuroanatomy & Рнүѕіогосү 


2DB11F. Fuster, J. M. (U. California Los An- 
geles) Excitation and inhibition of neuronal fir- 
ing in visual cortex by reticular stimulation. Sci- 
ence, 1961, 133, 2011-2012.—The frequency of action 
potentials of about % of the neurons sampled in the 
striate cortex of awake rabbits was clearly modified 
by mild stimulation of the reticular core of the brain 
stem.  Reticular stimulation often brought about 
enhancement of firing in units activated by light, 
while it usually had the contrary effect upon light- 
inhibited units—Journal abstract. 


.2DB12]. Jerison, H. J. (Antioch Coll.) Quan- 
titative analysis of evolution of the brain in mam- 
mals. Science, 1961, 133, 1012-1014.—Empirical 
equations derived from brain size (E) and body size 
(P) of archaic-Eocene, Oligocene, and Recent mam- 
mals were all of the form, E=kP?/8; k= 0.03 for 
the Eocene, 0.06 for the Oligocene, and 0.12 for the 
Recent groups. It is suggested that К, which has 
been used as an index of cephalization in contem- 
porary mammals, may be an appropriate measure of 
brain evolution in the mammals as a class.—Journal 
abstract. 

2DB16D. Dumont-Tyc, S, & Dell, P. Analyse 

électrophysiologique de l'arc réflexe vestibulo- 
oculaire. [Electrophysiological analysis of the ves- 
tibulo-ocular reflex arc.] J. Physiol., Paris, 1961, 53, 
316-317—A technique has been developed for as- 
sessing postural mechanisms of vigilance in the cat. 
There is a reflex, complete at the cranial level, con- 
sisting of the ampullar nerve of a semicircular canal 
as afferent limb, central connections in the medulla, 
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and as efferent portion the external rectus muscle of 
the contralateral eye. Reciprocal inhibition exists 
between the 2 external recti; stimulation of an ipsi- 
lateral ampullar nerve produces complete rectus in- 
hibition for 25 msec. and partial inhibition for 100 
msec.—C. J. Smith. 


2DB33B. Bonvallet, Marthe, & Bloch, Vincent, 
(Sorbonne)  Bulbar control of cortical arousal, 
Science, 1961, 133, 1133-1134.—In the cat, the cor- 
tical arousal induced by reticular or nociceptive 
stimulation is more intense and more long-lasting 
after elimination of the caudal and medial part of 
the medulla than in preparations with intact brain, 
This difference is explained by the intervention of a 
phasic-ascending inhibitory bulbar control seeond- 
arily triggered by the mesencephalic activating sys- 
tem.—Journal abstract. 


2DB33K. Kruger, L., Siminoff, R., & Witkov- 
sky, P. (U. California Los Angeles) Single 
neuron analysis of dorsal column nuclei and spinal 
nucleus of trigeminal in cat. J. Neurophysiol., 
1961, 24, 333-347.—"An analysis has been made of 
the physiological and topographical patterns of 717 
neurons of the dorsal column nuclei and the spinal 
nucleus of the trigeminal complex in the deeply bar- 
bitalized cat. The majority of neurons of both 
nuclear groupings were tactile, mostly responding to 
gentle hair displacement. Other neurons responded 
to pressure stimuli or to joint displacement. The 
receptive fields and adaptive properties of leminiscal 
neurons are discussed. There is no apparent spatial 
segregation of modalities.” —G. Westheimer. 


2DB66D. Davis, R. C., Garafolo, Loraze, & 
Kveim, Kolbjorn. (Indiana U.) Conditions as- 
sociated with gastrointestinal activity. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 466-475.—“A series of 
experiments investigated the effects of food, rest, 
visual stimulation, and a gastric balloon on activity 
recorded from the abdomen by external electrodes 
and compared this electrical activity with that re- 
corded from a gastric balloon. The correspondence 
between the electrical and mechanical records is some- 
times quite exact. These records are evidently spe 
cific to locality. Under resting conditions the re- 
corded activity of the stomach, whether empty or not, 
declines but is at its lowest when the stomach is 
empty. The Cannon-Carlson ‘hunger contractions 
are evidently rather rare in such conditions. AC 
tivity can be induced by a strong visual stimulus. 
Introducing a balloon into the stomach increases the 
electrical activity of the stomach. This increase, it 
is suspected, is a principal factor in producing the 
Cannon-Carlson waves. In contrast to some previous 
results our Ss were rarely successful in reporting 


these waves even when they were present.'—E. 2: 
Beeman. 


2DB83C. Cobb, Stanley S. (Harvard U.) Com 
parative anatomy of the avian brain. Perspect. 
Biol. Med., 1960, 3, 383-408.—The position of the 
brain in the skull varies greatly among different 
birds, as shown by the brain-bill angle. This is the 
angle between the bill and the axis formed by a line 
from the medulla to the olfactory bulb. The ratio 
of olfactory bulb size to hemisphere size varies from 
5% (crow) to 33% (kiwi), measured on specimens 
of 37 species. The bird brain lacks a cerebral cor- 
tex. It has a hyperstriatum, which is probably 
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s in function, but not homologous, to the 
Eu neocortex.—N. M. Ginsburg. d 
2DB96R. Russell, John R., & DeMyer, RE 
The quantitative cortical origin of pyram т 
axons of Macaca rhesus. Neurology, 1961, 11, 
108—The results of a literature search on the cor- 
tical origin of pyramidal fibers in the Macaca rhesus 
monkey are summarized in a table. LUAM DRE 
studies have not located the origin of 30 to 50% o 
the pyramidal axons. The aim of this project was 
{о account for these axons. 70 Ss were given 
partial unilateral cerebral ablations or hemidecortica- 
tion The number of pyramidal axons remaining 
after various time intervals was estimated (by а 
"double-blind" technique) from silver-impregnated 
sections. It was found that axolysis of pyramidal 
fibers approaches completion in 6-12 months. (Curve 
follows exponential law of decap.) Virtually all 
pyramidal axons can be accepted as arising in the 
cerebral cortex—approximately 29%. from area 6, 
31% from area 4, and the remaining 40% from the 
parietal lobe.” —R. С. Gunter. 


(Also see Abstracts 2DH21M, 2Е106А) 


LESIONS & BEHAVIOR 


2DC0IK. Kruper, Donald C, Koskoff, Yale 
David, & Patton, R. A. (Montefiore Hosp.) De- 
layed alternation in hemicerebrectomized mon- 
keys. Science, 1961, 133, 701-702.—Monkeys sub- 
jected to extensive unilateral brain extirpation 
learned a delayed alternation task, although their 
rates of learning were significantly lower than those 
of normal controls. Visual field defects did not seem 
to account for the deficit. —Journal abstract. 


2DC01T. Thompson, Robert. (George Peabody 
Coll. Teachers) Learning and retentiveness in 
brain-damaged rats. J. comp. physiol. Psychol, 
1959, 52, 501-505.—Blind and nonblind adult rats 
receiving cortical lesions learned a Lashley III water 
maze. Anterior lesions had no effect except a sig- 
nificant rank order correlation between the extent of 
mage and learning score for the blind Ss. Pos- 
terior lesions significantly affected learning in both 
Broups and produced significantly inferior retentive- 
Ness in nonblind rats.—£E. Y. Beeman. 
cap Coer. Thompson, Robert. (George Peabody 
210 Teachers) "The comparative effects of an- 
Edu and posterior cortical lesions on maze re- 
“Поп. J. comp. physiol, Psychol., 1959, 52, 506- 
-—Anterior and posterior cortical lesions were 
Produced in intact and blind rats after the learning 
S Water maze. No significant differences in re- 
100 were obtained between anterior and posterior 
that Ее in Ss blind during original learning. In Ss 
ater те the maze with vision intact and were 
ies inded, posterior lesions resulted in significantly 
Е errors in retention than anterior lesions. In 
Кыа rats posterior damage produced а 
"t deficit in retention than anterior damage— 
c Seeman, 
Tm 095. Sperry, R. W. (California Inst. Tech- 
les e | Some developments in brain lesion stud- 
strye hing. Federat. Proc., 1961, 20, 609-616.— 
brain Bl of some of the recent work using the “split- 
and п to the learning problem" in the cat 
пкеу. (27 ref.) —E. Y. Beeman. 
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2DC27T. Thomas, б. J., Moore, R. Y., Harvey, 
J. A, & Hunt, H. F. (U. Illinois) Relations be- 
tween the behavioral syndrome produced by le- 
sions in the septal region of the forebrain and 
maze learning of the rat. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 52, 527-532.—12 albino rats with small 
cortical lesions served as controls in learning a 
Lashley Type-III maze. They were compared with 
a group ot 23 experimental animals having electro- 
lytically produced septal lesions. These experimental 
animals were subdivided into irritable Ss (п = 12) 
and nonirritable Ss (n=11). The nonirritable sep- 
tal Ss did not differ significantly from the controls 
in learning the maze. The irritable septal Ss made 
significantly more errors but required only a few 
more trials to learn the maze than control Ss. 
Higher error scores of irritable Ss were attributed 
to excessive exploratory behavior.—F. R. Brush. 


2DC30W. Warren, J. M. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) The effect a Leer pears ee опа 
i aradise fish, Macropodus wes ths 
Merton Psychol., 1961, 54, 130-132.—Normal 
fish and fish with extensive telencephalic damage 
were tested on a series of umweg problems, and on 
discrimination and discrimination reversal in a T 
maze, The operated fish were inferior in both situa- 
tions, in “agreement with the hypothesis that the 
forebrain exerts a general facilitating effect on lower 
centers in the teleost brain.” —W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


M. Mysliveček, J., Chaloupka, Zoe 
Арс У. D uelques caractéristiques de la ma- 
turation des projections auditives corticales chez 
le rat. [Some characteristics of the matur of 

ical auditory projections in the rat. > 
О, Paris, 19617 53, 433—434. — The left cerebral 
hemispheres of 5-day-old rats were ablated and b 
maturation of cortical responses to clicks followed. 
The first responses appeared in 14 days in both oper- 
ated Ss and controls, but the ability of the cortex to 
resolve 2 closely spaced clicks is permanently re- 
tarded in experimental Ss. The reduced capacity j 
follow rapid rhythms is due to degeneration in sub- 
cortical auditory relays.—C. J. Smith. m 

. Wilson, Martha; Stamm, J. 5, ‹ 
eu K. H. (Bryn Mawr Coll.) | Deficits in 
roughness discrimination after posterior parien 
lesions in monkeys. J. comp. physiol. Po 
1960, 53, 535-539.—Graded sandpapers were use 3 
measure thresholds in monkeys which d 
posterior parietal lesions and in normal controls. 
Postoperative thresholds for the operated group i 
mained the same while the normal group impro 
in performance; the parietals improved on uA n 
criminations, the normals on both easy and Ч icu 
ones. "the deficits in performance appear E s re- 
lated to capacity factors rather than to so-called as- 
sociational processes." —W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


i Einstein 

. Peretz, Ephraim. (Albert 
CA MERCI The effects of lesions of the an 
terior cingulate cortex on AO S oe e 
„ physiol. Psychol., 1960, 53, .—Cin- 
pices ee required du trials to ME n 
i onse, and had longer avo! = 
a deri imperd to control operates or sham-oper- 


ated rats, whether shock or oscillation was the UCS. 


ingulectomized 
to sham operates, the cingul 
Eee d a visual discrimination for food re- 
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ward more rapidly and had higher bar-press rates 
for food. "there is reason to doubt whether the nerv- 
ous system ... treats avoidance behavior as a dis- 
tinct class."—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


2DC42V. Volzhina, N. S. (Inst. Pediatrics, Mos- 
cow, USSR)  Izmenenie vysshei nervnoi deiatel’- 
nosti sobak pri udalenii vsekh sosudistykh sple- 
tenii mozga. [Modification of higher nervous ac- 
tivity in dogs after ablation of all vascular plexuses 
in the brain.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1961, 11, 
142-150.— Utilizing 3 dogs as Ss it was found that 
complete vascular plexus ablation results in a grad- 
ual progressive disturbance of cortical activity, in- 
volving both the inhibitory and excitatory processes. 
The time required for elaboration of new conditioned 
reflexes, particularly negative ones, becomes consid- 
erably greater, and application of a new inhibitory 
stimulus (against the background of an elaborated 
positive reflex) is accompanied by periodic break- 
donne of the positive conditioned reflex.—/. D. Lon- 
оп. 


2DC47M. Mering, Т. A. (Inst. Brain, Moscow, 
USSR) Issledovanie zamykatel-noí funktsii sluk- 
hovogo analizatora pri obrazovanii dvigatel'nykh 
pishchevykh uslovnykh refleksov. [A study of the 
coupling of function of the auditory analyzer with 
formation of conditioned motor-alimentary re- 
flexes.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 747- 
755.—The coupling function of the auditory analyzer, 
connecting conditioned motor-alimentary reflexes to 
auditory stimuli, was studied in 5 dogs during forma- 
tion of these reflexes. It was shown that, following 
“circular separation of the nucleus of the auditory 
analyzer through all the layers of the cortex and the 
subjacent white matter, the qualitative aspect of the 
coupling function, in response to various single and 
complex auditory stimuli, does not undergo any sub- 
stantial change.” However, the quantitative char- 
acteristics of conditioned reflexes is changed. It 
becomes extremely difficult to extinguish the com- 
ponents of a simultaneous complex of stimuli ad- 
dressed to different analyzers. It is suggested that 
the coupling of conditioned motor reflexes to audi- 
tory stimuli may occur not only in the cortex, but at 
lower levels of the nervous system as well—I. D. 
London. ; 


2DC49M. Maher, Brendan A. & McIntire, 
Roger W. (Harvard U.) The extinction of the 
CER following frontal ablation. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1960, 53, 549-552.—Conditioned immobility 
and defecation were established in rats by pairing 
a buzzer with shock. After bilateral frontal abla- 
tions Ss lost immobility but showed no reduction in 
defecation. It is suggested that these data and previ- 
ous studies are consistent with the conclusion that 
frontal ablation produces hypermotility without re- 
ducing anxiety—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


2DC49S. Sperry, R. W. (California Inst. Tech- 
nology) Cerebral organization and behavior. Sci- 
ence, 1961, 133, 1749-1757.—The split brain behaves 
in many respects like 2 separate brains, providing 
new research possibilities Journal abstract. 

2DC51T. Thompson, Robert. (George Peabody 
Coll.)  Interpeduncular nucleus and avoidance 
conditioning in the rat. Science, 1960, 132, 1551- 
1553.—"Rats trained to make a jumping response to 
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the onset of a visual stimulus lost the habit after dam- 
age to the interpeduncular nucleus of the midbrain. 
It was noted, however, that the majority of the oper- 
ated animals showed perfect retention of the ‘fear’ 
response to the conditioned stimulus." Results 
strongly support the notion that 2 different neuro- 
logical systems function in the retention of avoidance 
conditioning, one involved in visceral conditioning 
and the other in skeletal conditioning—S. J. Lach- 
man. 


2DC52S. Schwartzbaum, J. S. (U. Wisconsin) 
Some characteristics of amygdaloid hyperphagia 
in monkeys. Amer. J. Psychol., 1961, 74, 252-259.— 
The analysis of bar pressing responses obtained from 
sham-operated and operated rhesus monkeys leads to 
the interpretation that “amygdaloid hyperphagia 
is not associated with an increase in drive for food, 
but rather with a defect in satiation or habituation 
that is either specific or not specific to food stimuli.” 
—R. H. Waters. 


2DC53K. Kim, Chul. (Seoul National U.) Sex- 
ual activity of male rats following ablation of hip- 
pocampus. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1960, 53, 553- 
557.—The frequency of the mounting act in albino 
rats, measured in 15-min. sessions, increased after 
ablation of the dorsal hippocampus, but decreased 
after neocortical control lesions. Before and after 
operation, rats of either group mounted more fre- 
quently if paired with females in estrus than if paired 
with females whose sexual cycle was not taken into 
consideration—W. 4. Wilson, Jr. 


2DC55B. Benjamin, Robert M. (U. Wisconsin) 
Absence of deficits in taste discrimination follow- 
ing cortical lesions as a function of the amount of 
preoperative practice. J. comp. physiol. Psychol; 
1959, 52, 255-258.—“Rats were subjected to varymg 
amounts of preoperative practice on simple taste dis- 
crimination before ablation of the cortical taste area. 
With moderate amounts of practice, the lesions proz 
duced a seven- to elevenfold increase in threshold. 
the animals were naive or had received extended over- 
training, the operation had no effect. A conception 
that the sensory neocortex plays a static and unvary- 
ing role in discrimination behavior will not account 
for these data."—E. Y. Beeman. 


2DC57N. Nakao, Hiroyuki. (Tokushima ЇЗ 
School Medicine) Hypothalamic emotional reac- 
tivity after amygdaloid lesions in cats. Folia psy- 
chiat. neurol. Jap., 1960, 14(4), 357-366.—Atter bi- 
lateral amygdaloid lesions, 6 out of 24 cats became 
unresponsive to dogs, although only 1 showed a re- 
duction in response to pain; many Ss appeared tamer, 
but Tage was not seen. None of the Ss showed à 
change in the intensity of electrical stimulation, 0 
the hypothalamus necessary to produce curiosity: 
growling, etc., nor did amygdalectomy decrease the 
responsiveness of cats on a learned task motivated by 
hypothalamic stimulation—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


2DC58B. Bureš, Jan, & Burešová, Olga. (Inst 
Physiology, Acad. Sciences, Prague, Czechoslovakia) 
The use of Leáo's spreading depression in 8 
study of interhemispheric transfer of memory 
traces. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1960, 53, 558-563. 
—Avoidance CRs were acquired by rats during UD. 
lateral spreading depression in the left hemisphere 
elicited by application of 25% KCI to the cortex; no 
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ared on the next day when the same CR 
d during spicae depression in the 
i isphere. In a further experiment, a posi- 
fee iiscrimination, learned with both sides intact, 
was reversed during unilateral spreading depression. 
When spreading depression was evoked 24 hr. later 
on the same side, Ss showed the reversed CR; when 
depression was produced in the opposite side, Ss 
displayed the original CR. “Conflicting informations 
may be stored independently in each hemisphere, in 
spite of the nonlateralized sensory influx and normal 
intercommunication between both brain halves."— 
W. А. Wilson, Jr. 

2DC58W. Williams, David R, & Teitelbaum, 
Philip. (Harvard U.) Some observations on the 
starvation resulting from lateral hypothalamic 
Iesions. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 458- 
465.—Lateral hypothalamic rats accepted a liquid diet 
and maintained their weight. They adjusted volume 
intake according to its nutrient content, but showed 
over-eating comparable to hyperphagic animals. 
However, they starved to death when only Purina 
chow and water were made available. They could 
be forced to drink water to avoid electric shock, but 
injection of NaCl solution only resulted in increased 
intake of the liquid diet, not drinking of water.— 
E. Y. Beeman. 


2DC65S. Sprague, James M., Chambers, Wil- 
liam W., & Stellar, Eliot. Attentive, affective, and 
adaptive behavior in the cat. Science, 1961, 133, 
165-173 —35 cats were "studied extensively, both 
preoperatively and after lesions had been made which 
damaged different portions and different amounts of 
mesencephalic brain stem bilaterally and unilaterally" 
in an effort "to make a direct attack on the problem 
of the respective roles of the reticular formation and 
the sensory pathways in behavior." Sensory defects 
Were shown for tactile, proprioceptive, nociceptive, 
auditory, and gustatory pathways interrupted and 
also visual and olfactory defects, even though their 

hown systems were not directly involved. Animals 
with bilateral lesions showed “greatly changed emo- 
tional responses." ^ Postoperative hyperexploratory 

avior was markedly stereotyped and unusual oral 
Tésponses were exhibited.—S. J. Lachman. 


2DC71S. Schlag, J., Chaillet, F., & Herzet, J.-P. 
le probable de connexions thalamo-réticulaires 
Жы la désynchronisation corticale produite par 
umulation des noyaux thalamiques à projection 
Че use, [The probable role of thalamoreticular con- 
ctions in the cortical desynchronization produced 
muela ation of the diffusely projecting thalamic 
tion ae J. Physiol., Paris, 1961, 53, 471.—Stimula- 
cat m diffusely projecting thalamic nuclei of the 
É Euntes a cortical desynchronization, but not if 
restrict En Teticular formation is transected. A 
Ка хз on behind nucleus centre médian at the 
effect the posterior commissure produces the same 
to be. ehavior of Ss with chronic lesions appears 
unchanged.—C. J. Smith. 


400728. Blake, Lillian. (Howard U.) The ef- 
sions of the superior colliculus on bright- 


was relearne 


comp D Pattern discriminations in the cat. J. 
08 Physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 272-278.— 1n 


bilateral дерге possible visual deficits following 


truction of the superior colliculus in cats, 
Tesponses to certain reflex, orientation, 


behavioral 
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eye-movement, recognition, brightness- and form- 
discrimination tasks were observed. This operation 
was followed by (a) a transient impairment of cer- 
tain reflex and orientation responses, (b) a perma- 
nent supranuclear oculomotor deficit, (c) a perma- 
nent deficit in visual recognition of previously 
familiar objects, (d) no retention of a previously 
conditioned brightness-discrimination response which 
was relearned, (e) no retention of a previously 
learned form discrimination, with apparent incapacity 
to relearn, or to learn this response postoperatively 
without preoperative training. It is concluded that 
the subcortical structure, the superior colliculus, is 
not only the basis of oculomotor responses in the cat, 
but is also involved in complex visual functions 
usually ascribed to cortical structures."—E. Y. Bee- 
man. 
2DC77R. Russell, I. S., & Ochs, S. (Indiana U. 
School Medicine) ^ One-trial interhemispheric 
transfer of a learning engram. Science, 1961, 133, 
1077-1078.—By using spreading depression to tem- 
porarily decorticate 1 hemisphere in rats, a learning 
trace was established in the opposite functional hemi- 
sphere. Spontaneous transfer of the engram from 
the trained hemisphere to the untrained hemisphere 
does not occur when both hemispheres are functional. 
If, however, the animal was allowed to make one 
reinforced response, complete transfer of the engram 
to the untrained hemisphere occurred.—Journal ab- 
stract. 1 
2DC79J. Jouvet, M., & Mounier, D. Mise en 
évidence des structures nerveuses responsables de 
Pactivité corticale rapide, au cours du sommeil 
physiologique. [Identification of the neural struc- 
tures responsible for rapid cortical activity during 
normal sleep.] J. Physiol., Paris, 1961, 53, 379-380. 
“Lesions of nucleus reticularis pontis caudalis in 
the cat suppress the phase of rapid electrographic 
cortical activity and lowered muscle tone which oc- 
curs periodically during normal sleep. Lesions just 
anterior suppress the electrical phase, but the periods 
of low muscle tone persist. The mechanisms of the 
“paradoxical phase” of sleep are at the pontine level, 
independent of the midbrain reticular activating sys- 
tem.—C. J. Smith. 
2DC79P. Peterson, George M., & Gucker, D. K. 
(U. New Mexico) Factors influencing identifica- 
tion of the handedness area in the cerebral cortex 
of the rat. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 279- 
283.—123 rats “were observed for transfers in hand- 
edness following cerebral lesions or other exposure 
to direct investigation. _ Electrical stimulation in- 
creases accuracy in locating the critical area but is 
not infallible in this respect... [The] . . . use of a 
modified stereotaxic instrument that insures cauter- 
ization at the precise locus of electrical stimulation 
gives added control. The smallest destruction possi- 
ble with a single wire cautery to delimit the gue E 
trolling handedness is approximately 1 mm. i is 
is a smaller destruction than has ever previously pro- 
duced a transfer.” —C. T. Morgan. т 
. Muntz, W. R. А. , (Oxfor: > Eng- 
REDE function of the vertical lobe system sd 
octopus in interocular transfer. 1. comp. p 
Psychol., 1961, 54, 186-191.—Octopuses were trame 
not to attack crabs presented to the eye on a give 
side (left or right) by giving them an electric shoc! 
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when they attacked. When crabs were subsequently 
presented to the other eye, Ss with bisections of the 
superior frontal-vertical tract attacked, indicating lack 
of interocular transfer, whereas Ss with control le- 
sions did not attack. Removal of the ventral lobe 
also prevented transfer, the effect being proportional 
to the size of the removal.—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


2DC88T. Thompson, Robert, & Massopust, Leo 
C. Jr. (U. California Los Angeles) The effect of 
EU UEHcal lesions on retention of a brightness 
iscrimination in rats. J. comp. physiol. Psychol. 
1960, 53, 488 496. After albino rats were trained on 
а shock-avoidance brightness discrimination, they 
were subjected to subcortical lesions and tested for 
retention. Although "virtually every part of the 
brain stem was investigated . . . a retention deficit 
was found only in those Ss having bilateral damage 
to either the thalamic nuclei medial to the geniculate 
bodies, pretectal region, mammillary bodies, caudal 
portion of the fasciculus retroflexus, or the inter- 
peduncular nucleus."—JV. A. Wilson, Jr. 


2DC92M. Muntz, W. R. A. (Oxford U., Eng- 
land)  Interocular transfer in octopus: Bilater- 
ality of the engram. J. comp. physiol. Psychol. 
1961, 54, 192-195.—Octopuses were trained to dis- 
criminate between a horizontal and a vertical white 
rectangle using 1 eye, and then tested with the trained 
and untrained eyes separately. Interocular transfer 
appeared to occur in normal animals, in Ss that had 
the superior frontal-vertical tract bisected after train- 
ing, and in Ss with contralateral removal of the optic 
lobe, but there was no transfer in Ss that had the 
‚ superior frontal-vertical tract bisected before train- 
ing. “It is concluded that, in the situation used, the 
engram is formed bilaterally.” —W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


2DC97L. Levine, Seymour, & Soliday, Sta: 
(Ohio State U.) The effects of opo M 
sions on conditioned avoidance learning. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol, 1960, 53, 497-501.—Rats with le. 
[е of the median eminence of the tuber cinereum 
earned a shock-avoidance shuttle box response to an 
auditory signal more rapidly than did operated or 
nonoperated controls. The possible neurological and 
neurohumoral correlates of avoidance learning ar 
discussed—W, A. Wilson, Jr. sigh 


(Also see Abstracts 2DH17H, 2DK92A) 


Brain STIMULATION 


2DD80H. Heath, Robert G., & Verster, Floris 
de Balbian. (Tulane U.) Effects of chemical 
stimulation to discrete brain areas. Amer. J Psy- 
chiat., 1961, 117, 980-990.—“A cannula, and a method 
for its accurate implantation into predetermined brain 
regions, is described. This technique makes possible 
the accurate injection of minute quantities of chemi- 
cals into specific deep regions of the brain. The be- 
havioral effects and concomitant changes in electrical 
recordings from subcortical structures induced by the 
injection of a variety of compounds and brain ex- 
tracts into selected brain regions of cats monkeys 
and humans are described. The most consistent and 
dramatic changes were induced with the injection of 


bovine septal extract, histamine, ine." 
al extract, , and at S 
H. Pronko. OON 


(Also see Abstracts 2DB33B, 2DG81D) 
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Central Stimulation 


2DE02H. Hodos, William, & Valenstein, Elliot - 


S. (Walter Reed Army Inst. Research i 

tional variables affecting the rate 1 они 
maintained by intracranial stimulation. J cm 
physiol. Psychol, 1960, 53, 502—508. Ovariecto- 
mized rats with chronic septal electrodes were trained 
in a lever-pressing situation on an alternating 
schedule of intracranial-stimulation reward and 
milk reward. Performance rates were measured 
under various conditions of motivation. Induced 
estrus had no effect on behavior under either reward 
condition. Food deprivation produced higher press- 
ing rates for both stimulation and milk reward, but 
addition of estrus to food deprivation did not further 
increase the performance rates.—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


2DE06H. Heath, Robert G. (Tulane U. School 
Medicine) Studies toward correlating behavior 
with brain activity. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci, 1961, 
92, 1106-1121.—Introspective data give valuable in- 
sight into human behavior. The similarity between 
psychiatric dynamics and Pavlovian theories is 
stressed. Stimulation of the septal region in animals 
seems to produce cortical facilitation and seemed to 
be enjoyed by the animals. Similar experiments in 
humans with implanted electrodes are described. 
Similar phenomena have been observed in humans 
and cats under fear. Suggestion of septal dysfunc- 
tion has been noted in chronic schizophrenics. Ta- 
raxein, isolated from schizophrenic blood, produces 
psychotic episodes in monkeys and may be responsi- 
ble for the brain dysfunction—B. S. Aaronson. 


2DEION. Nieder, P. C., & Neff, W. D. (U. Chi- 
cago)  Auditory information from subcortical 
electrical stimulation in cats. Science, 1961, 133, 
1010-1011.—Animals trained to respond to sound 
stimuli were found to perform the learned response 
when they were electrically stimulated through elec- 
trodes chronically implanted in subcortical structures 
of the auditory pathway. Other animals trained to 
respond to electrical stimulation of subcortical audi- 
tory structures showed differential transfer effects 
depending on the positions of the stimulating elec- 
trodes.—Journal abstract, 


2DE15S. Stamm, John S. (Inst. Living, Hart 
ford, Conn.) Electrical stimulation of frontal cor- 
tex in monkeys during learning of an alternation 
task. J. Neurophysiol, 1961, 24, 415-426.—1n 8 
experimentally untrained monkeys electrode assem- 
blies were chronically implanted over lateral front 
cortex, and in 2 monkeys over occipital cortex. 
Ss were trained to criterion on an automatic alterna- 
tion task. Several Ss were subsequently tested ОП 
visual discrimination problems. Electric stimulation 
at 60-90% of convulsive threshold was applie 
throughout some of the training sessions. Stimula- 
tion of frontal cortex interferes with efficient learn- 
ing, but does not impair memory for the task aftet 
it has been learned—G. Westheimer. 

2DE200. Olds, M. E, & Olds, J. (U. Michi- 
gan) Emotional and associative mechanisms P 
rat brain. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 12 
126.—Rats were required to learn a discrimination 
daily for food reward; on alternate days, the 118 
or the left of 2 visually-distinct levers was reWaT C" 
After learning scores had stabilized, brain stimU^ 
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tion in the form of Y% sec. trains every 3 sec. were 
introduced оп some days. Stimulation of negatively- 
reinforcing points or of primary sensory areas pro- 
duced no consistent change in learning scores. 
Stimulation of positively-reinforcing areas produced 
impairment in learning scores, presumably due to 
artial reinforcement of the wrong response.—W. A. 
Wilson, Jr. 

2DE28M. Malmo, Robert B. (McGill U.) 
Slowing of heart rate after septal self-stimulation 
in-rats. Science, 1961, 133, 1128-1130.—Heart rate, 
recorded continuously from rats trained to press a 
bar for intracranial electrical stimulation of their 
septal areas, fell consistently after brain stimulation. 
Interpretation of the rewarding effect of septal stimu- 
lation had previously been limited by the absence of 
any data on the autonomic effects of the stimulation. 
The results of this study suggest that the rewarding 
effect may possibly be produced by a parasympathetic 
(quieting) reaction of the autonomic nervous system 
to septal stimulation.—Journal abstract. 


2DE32K. Karpenko, L. N. & Skliarov, IA. P. 
(Lvov Medical Inst, USSR) Vozbuzhdenie i 
tormozhenie kory bol-shikh polusharií pri nepos- 
redstvennom e& razdrazhenii. [Excitation and in- 
hibition of the cerebral cortex by its direct stimula- 
tion.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 732-736. 
—Айег elaboration of conditioned reflexes in dogs 
the-brain was exposed in the region of the cruciate 
and coronary fissures of the cerebral cortex. Elec- 
trical stimulation of this region invariably induced 
salivation. Conditioned reflexes to auditory stimuli 
decreased under such stimulation due probably to a 
change in cortical excitability—J. D. London. 


2DE33B. Bower, G. H. (Yale U.) Response 
latency as a function of brain stimulation varia- 
bles. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 533-535. 
—The parameters of pulse frequency, duration, and 
intensity were tested sequentially following prelimi- 
nary training to press a lever to turn off subcortical 
shock. Latency of the escape response was inversely 
telated to current intensity, pulse duration and pulse 


frequency of square-wave brain stimulation—F. R. 
Brush, 


2DE35S. Schlag, J., & Faidherbe, J. (U. Liege) 
ns responses in the brain stem reticular 
formation. Arch. Ital. Biol, 1961, 99, 135-162.— 
Ad idence was afforded that the cerebral cortex is 
М сиу implicated in the transmission of the 
Rent ce, impulses from the thalamus to the brain 
the thet n the contrary, selective coagulations inside 
of “4 amus tended to demonstrate that the pathway 
Onduction is a direct one, passing at the level of 


f. upper portion of the centre median.”—C. T. 
Morgan. 


E Yasukochi, Goro. (Kyushu U. Sch. 
y Eit ede) Emotional responses elicited 
Cat. Folia stimulation of the hypothalamus in 
267 Ema sychiat. neurol. Jap., 1960, 14(3), 260- 
stimulati otional behavior was elicited in cats by ac 
fear or de above a threshold of 100-300 microamp.: 
terior БК ious behavior from stimulation of the an- 
aggressio eon or rage from the middle part, 
i n from the ventromedial nucleus, and yearn- 


ME or curiosity fr І 
гоз from posterior hypothalamus.—W. A. 
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2DE66R. Rougeul, A., & Buser, P. Activités du 
cortex moteur et du système pyramidal chez le 
chat implanté chronique. [Activity of the motor 
cortex and the pyramidal system in the chronically 
implanted cat.] J. Physiol., Paris, 1961, 53, 466- 
467.—Potentials evoked by sound or light are picked 
up from the motor cortex and pyramidal tract of 
chronic cats; large potentials are seen during relaxa- 
tion, smaller ones during spontaneous alertness. Re- 
sults are variable when Ss are vigorously distracted. 
Responses of primary sensory cortex do not change. 
Conditioned movements are preceded by activation 
of the motor cortex, which itself usually antedates 
any electrical sign of activity in the muscles involved 
in the CR. One sees simultaneously a disappear- 
ance of responses elicited by the CS in the motor 
cortex.—C. J. Smith. 

2DE87M. Morgane, P. J. (U. Tennessee Medical 
Units) Distinct feeding and hunger motivating 
systems in the lateral hypothalamus of the rat. 
Science, 1961, 133, 887-888.—Electrodes were im- 
planted in the middle hypothalamus of rats to de- 
termine the neural organization of the "feeding" 
centers. Stimulations of the far-lateral and mid- 
lateral hypothalamic area produced feeding responses 
in sated animals, but only the former caused sated 
animals to cross an electrified grill to press a lever 
ior food. After lesions had been made in the medial 
forebrain bundle, however, stimulations in the far- 
lateral hypothalamic area resulted in feeding in sated 
animals but failure to cross the electrical barrier to 
press a lever for feed. Simultaneous far-lateral and 
"satiety" center stimulations produced feeding in 
sated animals but failed to "motivate" grill-crossing 
behavior —Journal abstract. 


2DE94S. Seward, John P., Uyeda, Arthur, & 
Olds, James. (U. California Los Angeles) _Re- 
sistance to extinction following cranial self-stimu- 
lation. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 294-299. 
“Self-stimulation induced a progressive rise in rate 
and total duration of bar pressing; the effect was 
greater on hypothalamic than septal animals. On 
removal of reinforcement, performance dropped 
sharply to about 20% of the final training level. 
Operant levels for the hypothalamic group remained 
significantly higher than before training; those for 
the septal group did not. Differences between the 
two groups in mean increase from pre-test to post- 
tests, however, were not significant. Control Ss 
showed no change."—E. Y. Beeman. 

2DE97M. Mogenson, G. J. (U. Saskatchewan 
Canada) Conditioned responses to cortical stimu- 
lation with the use of two different instrumental 
techniques. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 
497-500.—“Adult male hooded rats were tested in a 
shuttlebox or with conditioned emotional response 
(CER) procedures with electrical stimulation to the 
cortex as the CS. All the animals tested in the CER 
procedure were conditioned whereas only 3 out of 17 
were conditioned in the shuttlebox. . . the difference 
in results is considered to be related to differences in 
the nature of the required response in the two pro- 
cedures. It is suggested that interference effects of 
electrical stimulation to the cortex have differential 
effects on avoidance and emotional responses.” (16 
ref.) —E. Y. Beeman. 


(Also see Abstracts 2DC71S, 2DH54B, 2Е106Р) 
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Electroshock 


2DE24C. Coons, Edgar E. & Miller, Neal E. 
(vale U.) сеч versus consolidation of mem- 
Ory traces to explain "retrograde amnesia" pro- 
duced by ECS. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1960. 53, 
524-531.—Rats learned to run from a dark to a light 
compartment to avoid foot shock. Then the shock 
was delivered in the light compartment instead, and S 
received. ECS after each trial Learning to stop 
performing the “avoidance response" which was now 
punished was faster, the sooner ECS followed each 
trial It is concluded that although ECS may pro- 
duce retrograde amnesia, many attempts to demon- 
strate it have not been adequate since they did not 
control for ECS-induced fear.—IV. A. Wilson, Jr. 

2DF26E, Esplin, D. W., & Woodbury, D. M. 
(U. Utah Coll Medicine) Spinal reflexes and 
seizure patterns in the two-toed sloth. Science, 
1961, 133, 1426-1427.—In striking contrast to the 
seizure patterns of other animals, the electroshock 
seizure of the sloth consists of weak extension fol- 
lowed by tonic flexion and terminal clonus. A similar 
pattern is seen with direct spinal cord stimulation. 
Strychnine produces a pure flexor convulsion. In the 
spinal sloth painful stimulation of 1 foot causes ex- 
tension at some joints of that limb and strong flexion 
at all joints of the contralateral limb—Journal ab- 
stract. 

2DF28B. Bell, R. W., Reisner, Gerald, & Linn, 
Theodore. (Allegheny Coll.) Recovery from elec- 
troconvulsive shock as a function of infantile 
stimulation. Science, 1961, 133, 1428.—80 Wistar 
rats were handled at 2-5, 6-9, or 10-13 days of age, 
or not at all. In adulthood each group was split into 
halves with % of each group receiving electrocon- 
vulsive shock treatment. Assays of sugar concen- 
tration in the blood serum 24 hours after the con- 
vulsions indicated that Ss handled at 2-5 days of life 
exhibited no effect of the treatment, whereas the 
other 3 groups Showed marked increases in blood 
sugar concentration.—Journal abstract. 

2DF32F. Feldman, Robert S., & Neet, Claude 
C. (U. Massachusetts) The effect of electrocon- 
vulsive shock on fixated behavior in the rat: IV. 
The prevention of fixations with ECS. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1960, 53, 532-534.—9 rats received 
trials on an insoluble problem followed by ECS daily 
for 16 days. A greater proportion of them subse- 
quently learned a solvable brightness discrimination 
than of a group which had received the insoluble- 
problem trials without ECS. All of a group which 
received ECS alone learned the discrimination. “It 
was suggested that ECS caused amnesia for events 
associated with the conflict situation."—JV. A. Wil- 
son, Jr. 

2DF69T. Thomson, Calvin W., McGaugh, James 

L., Smith, Charles E., Hudspeth, William m & 
Westbrook, William H. (San Jose State Coll.) 
Strain differences in the retroactive effects of 
electroconvulsive shock on maze learning. Canad. 
J. Psychol, 1961, 15, 69—74.—Experimental groups 
of Tryon's maze-bright and maze-dull rats were given 
an electroconvulsive shock (ECS) at different time 
intervals following each day's trial in a Lashley 
alley maze. Control groups were not shocked. ECS 
had a significant impairing effect. With ECS given 
within 30 minutes the maze-dull strain made more 
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errors than the maze-bright, but for the unshocked 
controls there was no significant difference between _ 


strains. Strain differences in ECS effects may haye 
been due to differences in posttrial consolidation 
mediated by strain differences in level of acetylcholine 
and cholinesterase.—R. S. Davidon. 


2DF80G. Geller, Irving, & Brady, J. V. 

Lab., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.) Effect 7 МЕ 
vulsive shock on an extinguished fear response, 
Science, 1961, 133, 1080-1081.— To test Gellhorn's 
hypothesis that electroconvulsive shock reinstates ex- 
tinguished responses, a conditioned "anxiety" re- 
sponse was established and then extinguished in rats, 
A series of treatments did not restore the extin- 
guished "anxiety" response; in fact, control animals 
showed appreciable spontaneous recovery of the 
anxiety" response while treated animals did not— 
Journal abstract. 


(Also see Abstract 21D87M) 


ELECTROENCEPHALOGRAPHY 


206035. Shumilina A. I. (Inst. Normal & 
Pathological Physiology, Moscow, USSR)  Éksperi- 
mental’nyi analiz élektricheskoi aktivnosti set- 
chatogo obrazovaniia i kory golovnogo mozga pri 
vyrabotke uslovnoi pishchevoi reaktsii. [Experi- 
mental analysis of electrical activity of the reticular 
formation and cortex of the brain during elabora- 
tion of a conditioned alimentary reaction.] Fiziol. 
Zh. SSSR, 1961, 47, 3-10.—Utilizing rabbits as Ss, 
it was shown that the conditioned alimentary reac- 
tion is accompanied by the same changes in elec- 
trical activity which arise in the pauses between 
chewing movements during eating. The kind of dif- 
ference in electrical activity of the reticular struc- 
tures of the brain stem and thalamus which arises 
from the action of conditioned alimentary stimuli as 
opposed to that of conditioned defensive stimuli is 
taken as evidence of the functional heterogeneity 0 
the reticular formation of the brain stem—a hetero- 
geneity which makes possible a selective, that is, 4 
specific activating, action on the cortex of the brain 
in both instances. In many cases the conditione 
alimentary reaction is accompanied by combined 
changes in electrical activity in the reticular struc- 
tures and the thalamus. This is taken as indicating 
that during experimentation with conditioned ali- 
mentary stimuli the "biological quality" of the rab- 
bits’ state changes continuously.—/. D. London. 


206065. Sokolov, E. N., & Paramonova, N. P. 
(Moscow State U, USSR) Dinamika orientiro- 
vochnogo refleksa pri razvitii sonnogo tormoz- 
heniia п cheloveka. [Dynamics of the orienting 
reflex with development of sleep inhibition in тап. 
Zh. vyssh. тетт. Deiatel., 1961, 11, 206-215.—In à 
study employing 10 Ss it was found that “stable dis- 
inhibition of electroencephalographic and autonomic 
components of the orienting reaction occurs during 
development of the drowsy state." The dynamics 0 
secondary extinction” of the reaction against the 
background of slow waves was recorded and the 
effect of its disinhibition was shown during 
action of an extraneous stimulus. Transition of the 
alert state was characterized by inhibition of T€- 
sponses which are steadily maintained in the drowsy 
state. The author advances a hypothesis to differ- 
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tween inhibition as a function of cortical 
tone and inhibition as a mechanism for blockading 
afferent impulses.—/. D. London. Ў 

20С13Ү. Yoshii, Naosaburo, _ & Yamasaki, 
Hidekazu. (Osaka U. Sch. Medicine) Electro- 
encephalographic study on delayed and trace con- 
ditioned reflexes of salivary secretion. Folia psy- 
chiat. neurol. Jap., 1960, 14(3), 213-234.—Salivation 
to auditory stimuli was established in dogs, and then 
delayed or trace conditioning was produced. In- 
hibitory and excitatory phases were distinguished in 
the peripheral response, and characteristic EEG re- 
sponses were noted for each. It was concluded that 
the reticular system and the amygdaloid hippocampal 
system are involved in the sition to delayed or 
trace reflexes, and that the trace reflex is a delayed 
reflex in which cessation of CS serves as an inhibi- 
tory stimulus and time serves as a positive stimulus. 
—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 

2DG17A. Adey, W. R. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) Brain mechanisms and the learning proc- 
ess, Federat. Proc., 1961, 20, 617-627.—A. survey 
of work relating learning and the electrical activity 
of the brain, including studies involving cortico-sub- 
cortical relations, the role of the temporal lobes, auto- 
and cross-correlational functions of wave activity 
early and late in training, effects of psychotomimetic 
agents, and extrahyppocampal slow waves during ap- 
proach. (45 ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. 

2DG18B. Belen'kaia, N. IA. (Inst. Higher Nerv- 
ous Activity, Moscow, USSR)  Rezul'taty élektro- 
éntsefaloskopicheskogo _issledovaniia__ bol’nykh 
paranoidnoi formoi shizofrenii vo vremia lecheniia 
aminazinom. [Results of an electroencephaloscopic 
study of paranoidal schizophrenics at the time of 
treatment with aminazine.] Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 
1961, 61, 218-227—The author reports the results 
of €lectroencephaloscopic studies of 35 paranoidal 
schizophrenics at the time of treatment with amina- 
zine, Bidelectric activity shows no change, leading 
to the belief that the principal nervous processes have 
in these schizophrenics undergone a very deep modi- 
ооп: Good recoveries are rare and their quality 

as been low.—I. D. London. 

2DGI8M. Magoun, H. W. 

ngeles) 


(U. California, Los 
pea Recent contributions to the electro- 
ДО Ооу of learning. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 

1, 92, 818-820.—A review of recent Soviet and 


DESI contributions. Conditioned blocking of 
шы ha rhythm supports Pavlov's concepts of higher 
in ius ку. The role of subcortical structures 
emphasi на has been suggested. Тһе Western 
Tas is has been оп reinforcement, Soviet em- 
ceived ане orienting reflex. Тһе latter is con- 
attention NR great importance in the induction of 
reticular s n this concept cortical feedback to the 
нса! ystem has greater importance than its sub- 
connections. (32 ref.)—B. S. Aaronson. 


Ec Caldwell, Willard E. (George Wash- 
тагу of E Some historical notes and a brief sum- 
erdinand, € experimental method and findings of 
121-129 10 Cazzamalli. J. gen. Psychol., 1959, 60, 
malli mea: ith an antenna above S’s head, Cazza- 
formed a red activity from the brain as S per- 
some of 4.2048 mental operations. A brief outline of 


N Sample reco, major methods and findings and some 


cordings are given, His work was carried 
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on at the University of Rome, starting about 1925.— 
E. Y. Beeman. 


2DG25T. Tsiui, Chzhi-pin. _(Burdenko Inst. 
Neurosurgery, Moscow, USSR)  Obirradiatsii nerv- 
nykh protsessov v kore golovnogo mozga chelo- 
veka. [On irradiation of nervous processes in the 
cerebral cortex in man.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 
1961, 11, 225-232.—In a study employing 27 adult 
Ss it was shown that when elaborating conditioned 
motor reflexes to complex stimuli the EEG exhibits 
a depression of the basic rhythm, the so-called "fun- 
nel” phenomenon, which originates in the motor cor- 
tex and then spreads to the dorsal parts of the cere- 
brum. The rhythm undergoes restoration Ist in the 
posterior parts and is retained longer in the motor 
region. Conditioned changes in the basic rhythm 
of the EEG in accordance with the “funnel” pattern 
are reflected in the hemisphere contralateral to the 
hand performing the motor reaction. The funnel re- 
action appears at the instant that the “first or second 
signal of the complex stimulus” is delivered. Simi- 
lar changes are also observed when waiting for the 
third signal to be given, that is, during “reaction to 
time" and when applying differential stimuli —l. D. 
London. 


2DG33M. Marenina, A. I. (Pavlov Inst. Physi- 
ology, Leningrad, USSR) Dinamika élektriches- 
kikh potentsialov kory golovnogo mozga chelo- 
veka v gipnoze pri razlichnykh formakh rapporta. 
[Dynamics of cortical electrical potentials in man 
during hypnosis with different forms of rapport.] 
Zh. vyssh. петт. Deiatel., 1961, 11, 233-236.—Em- 
ploying 14 Ss a study was made of changes in cor- 
tical potentials under conditions of “narrow and wide 
rapport,” that is, during different phase of hypnotic 
sleep. A gradual narrowing of the boundaries of the 
"rapport site" is demonstrated, depending on the 
stage of hypnosis obtaining. At the 3rd stage of 
hypnosis, the electrical response of the hypnotized 
$5 brain to the hypnotizer’s question is usually de- 
layed by 1-1.5 seconds, while his verbal response is 
delayed by 2-3 sec. At this stage of hypnosis both 
the verbal response and the electrical reaction appear 
only to questions put by the hypnotizer or the person 
included by him in the experimental ѕеѕѕіоп.—/. D. 
London. 

2DG33N. Naumova, T. S. (Inst. Brain, Moscow, 
USSR) Individual'nye osobennosti élektrichekikh 
protsessov stvolovykh struktur i kory golovnogo 
mozga u sobak. [Individual features of electrical 
processes in the structures of the brain stem and 
those of the cortex of the brain in dogs] Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel., 1961, 11, 133-141.— Electrical proc- 
esses were studied in the specific auditory and non- 
specific structures of the midbrain and the cerebral 
cortex in 10 dogs. The data obtained indicate that 
the similarity of electrical processes in different brain 
systems of a given animal is tied to the fact that the 
individual features of a given nervous system must 
be inherent in all the brain structures. It is also 
shown that elaboration and stabilization. of condi- 
tioned defensive reflexes are attended by a redis- 
tribution of electrical activity in the specific and non- 
specific systems of the brain with a gradual concen- 
tration of the processes in the specific systems of the 


brain stem.” —I. D. London. 
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2DG40B. Bartoshuk, A. K. (McGill U., Canada) 
Electromyographic reactions to strong auditory 
stimulation as a function of alpha amplitude. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 540-545.—20 con- 
trol Ss and 22 psychoneurotic patients were separated 
into 3 subgroups: low-alpha control, high-alpha con- 
trols and patients, and low-alpha patients. The basis 
of classification was alpha amplitude preceding the 
lst stimulation with white noise (.2 sec and 5 volts 
at the earphones). А significant inverted U-shaped 
relationship was observed between alpha amplitude 
and the resting EMG amplitude. The magnitude of 
the EMG after responses (measured 200—400 msec. 
after stimulus onset) similarly was greatest for the 
low-alpha patients, least for the low-alpha controls 
and moderate for the high-alpha controls and patients. 
—F. R. Brush. 


2DG45S. Shminke, G. A. (Research Inst. Mother 
& Child Protection, Sverdlovsk, USSR) Alfa i 
beta-volny v bioélektricheskoi aktivnosti kory 
golovnogo mozga chelveka. [Alpha and beta waves 
in the bioelectrical activity of the cerebral cortex in 
man.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1961, 11, 245-248, 
—Utilizing 6 Ss responses of cortical potentials to 
light and eye closure were studied "by means of 
filters with subsequent integration." It was found 
that whenever the amplitudinal characteristics of 
the alpha rhythm increased or diminished, the beta 
rhythm reacted correspondingly—a fact which along 
with others leads to the conclusion that the alpha 
and beta waves are probably "interconnected as har- 
monic components."—7]. D. London. 


2DG46C. Clynes, Manfred. (Rockland State 
Hosp, Orangeburg, N. Y.) Unidirectional rate 
sensitivity: А biocybernetic law of reflex and hu- 
moral systems as physiologic channels of control 
and communication. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1961, 
92, 946-969.—In systems with unidirectional rate 
sensitivity, responses to impulse function stimuli of 
opposite polarities reinforce each other. Interrupted 
stimulation of the same intensity as a similar con- 
tinuous or slower stimulation will tend to produce a 
greater mean response. Аз a result, these systems 
can show self-sustained oscillations. With symmetric 
inputs, these systems show asymmetric output shapes, 
with asymmetry a function of stimulus frequency. A 
law of unidirectional rate sensitivity is derived and 
applied to all reflexes, internal and external——B. S. 
Aaronson. 


2DG46M. Mnukhina, R. S. (Leningrad State 
U., USSR) К élektroéntsefalograficheskomu 
analizu mekhanizma zamykaniia vremennoi sviazi. 
[On the electroencephalographic analysis of the 
mechanism of establishing a conditioned connec- 
tion] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1961, 11, 346-353. 
—A study was made of (a) the electrical response 
of the cerebral cortex to an indifferent auditory 
stimulus and (b) the change in the steady potential 
of the cortex when elaborating conditioned defensive 
reflexes in dogs and rabbits with chronically im- 
planted electrodes. It was found that the orienting- 
investigatory reaction to an indifferent auditory 
stimulus is reflected in the EEG in the form of either 
diffused desynchronization or diffused hypersynchro- 
nization, depending on the initial functional state of 
the cortex. “The dynamics of the shifts of the steady 
potential in the cortex during elaboration of a con- 
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ditioned reflex points to the fact that the hyper- i 


polarization-depolarization process in thé cerebral 
cortex underlies the formation of the conditioned re- 
flex."—JI. D. London. 


2DG48Z. Zung, William W. K., & Wilson, W. 
P. (U. Texas) Response to auditory stimulation 
during sleep: Discrimination and arousal as stud- 
ied with electroencephalography. Arch. gen. Psy- 
chiat., 1961, 4, 548-552.—15 unmotivated Ss did not 
discriminate between familiar and unfamiliar sounds 
during sleep. 10 motivated Ss discriminated sounds 
in all stages of sleep. Sleep disturbances by extrane- 
ous noises of depressed patients are discussed.—L. 
W. Brandt. 


2DG49D. Denisova, Z. V. (Sechenov Inst. Evo- 
lutionary Physiology, Leningrad, USS$R) О funk- 
tsional'nykh izmeneniiakh у kore golovnogo 
mozga rebénka pri deistvii slabykh postoronnikh 
razdrazhitelei. [On functional changes in the cere- 
bral cortex of the child under the action of weak 
extraneous stimuli.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1961, 
249-253.—Utilizing Ss 3-7 yrs. of age a study was 
made of functional changes in the cerebral cortex 
under the action of weak Vxtraneous stimuli. Even 
when no noticeable changes in the child's" reáctions 
appear an aftereffect is detectable on repetition of 
the extraneous stimulation, provided it overlaps the 
traces of the previous extraneous stimulus. It is con- 
cluded that, as a result of 2 short repeated extrane- 
ous stimulations, a summation of weak inhibitory 
processes does occur, although each of them sepa- 
rately is not strong enough to produce an inhibitory 
effect—I. D. London. 


2DG56L. Liubimov, N. N. (Inst. Brain, Mos- 
cow, USSR)  Élektricheskie izmeneniia v struk- 
turakh kory i gipotalamusa pri vyrabotke vnut- 
rennego tormozheniia. : 
structures of the cortex and hypothalaiaus with 
elaboration of internal inhibition.] Zh. vyssh. nervi. 
Deiatel., 1960, 10, 756-763.—Utilizing 10 dogs as Ss 
an electrophysiological study was made on different 
structures of the cortex and hypothalamus in the 
courses of elaboration of negative conditioned ali- 
mentary reflexes (differential and extinctive). . It 
was shown that the development of internal inhibi- 
tion is attended by a “decrease in electrical activity 
with a decrease in frequency of rapid potentials am 
the appearance of slow potentials in the corticaf an 
hypothalamic representatives of alimentary rtáctions 
as well as in the cortical part of the analyzer „to 
which the conditioned stimulus is addressed.” In- 
ternal inhibition is frequently preceded by an in- 
crease in frequency of rapid potentials in all the cor- 
tical and hypothalamic structures tested. This sug- 
gests that there is a preliminary increase in fi uU 
tional lability of these structures as the negativi 
conditioned alimentary stimulus begins to assert its 
effect.—I. D. London. 


2DG57K. Kamenskaia, V. M. (Inst. Psychiatry; 
Moscow, USSR) Elektricheskaia aktivnost’ moZ& 
u bol’nykh katatonicheskoi formoi shizofrenii V 
ostrom sostoianii i vo vremia remissii. [The elec- 
trical activity of the brain in catatonic schizophrenics 
in the acute state and during remission.] Zh. Nevro- 
pat. Psikhiat., 1961, 61, 557-564.—The author pre 
sents the results of electroencephalographic studies 
on 54 catatonics and emphasizes the importance o 
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selecting the clinical material to aid in the evaluation 
of these studies—I. D. London. 

2DG60J. John, E. Roy; Leiman, Arnold, L., & 
es Eugene (U Боса) between electro- 

i relationshi| etween - 

pu fonctions! + differential in 
‘nition. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1961, 92, 116 
12 E: with CNS implanted electrodes were 
trained to perform a conditioned-avoidance response 
(CAR) by pressing a lever after the onset of a 
flickering light to 95% correct criterion. Each cat 
was given both 10- and 4-cps flickers and punished if 
CAR was emitted to the alternate frequency. EEGs 
were taken before training and after each course. 
Cortical slow waves seemed associated with excita- 
tion and inhibition, but more consistently with in- 
hibition, The configuration of frequency-specific po- 
tentials does not seem to be coded information about 
the peripheral CS. (25 ref.)—B. S. Aaronson. 

2DG65C. Callaway, Enoch, III, & Yeager, 
Charles L. (U. California Medical School) Rela- 
tionship between reaction time and electroen- 
cephalographic alpha ase. Science, 1960, 132, 
1765-1766.—"Demonstratións of a relationship be- 
tween human 8 to 13 per second (alpha) electro- 
encephalographic activity and simple visual reaction 
time can be made at reliable levels of confidence by 
(i) sampling reaction times to stimuli given at phases 
of the alpha cycle 10 msec apart, (ii) selecting the 
phase with the slowest reaction times, and (iii) col- 
lecting enough reaction times to stimuli at this and 
some other control phase for statistical comparison." 
Data presented for 8 Ss—S. J. Lachman. 


2DG68I. Il'ianok, V. A. (Inst. Higher Nervous 
Activity, Moscow, USSR)  Vliianie intensivnosti i 
Blubiny pul’satsii mek'kaiushchego sveta na élek- 
tricheskuiu aktivnost’ mozga cheloveka.  [Influ- 
ence of intensity and depth of pulsations of intermit- 
tent light on id electrical activity of the brain in 
man] Bfefizika, 1961, 6, 68-76.—Results are pre- 
Sented of a study on the effect of "intensity and depth 
of pulsation of flashing light” on the magnitude of 
е induced rhythms in the brain over a wide range 
of frequencies—J. D. London. 
Gee” 7C. Chow, Kao Liang. (U. Chicago) 
"anges of brain electropotentials during visual 
jserimination learning in monkey. J. Neuro- 
Physiol 1961, 24, 377-389.—EEG records from im- 
uM electrodes were obtained from 9 monkeys 
condis learning of visual discrimination tasks and of 
d 3 lonalreaction tasks. A transient electrographic 
ш the temporal cortex occurred during the 
RS aha visual discrimination, but this did not 
photic Hs behavioral learning curve. Habituation to 
ashes 728 Of the visual area in response to light 
occurred during learning—G. Westheimer. 


2 
The Лб. Grundfest, Harry. (Columbia 0.) 
Ann, N. DOE of electrocortical potentials. 
Physiological 1200. Sci, 1961, 92, 877-889.—Electro- 
the central techniques are important for studying 
seem com jdiervous System, but the data produced 
Tetical pur iud difficult to interpret. The theo- 
еогу to Beat the application of volume conduction 
Properties of in study seems unsound. Characteristic 
nificance of a bostsynaptic potentials weaker the sig- 
ts of epth recording. Potentials are complex 
activity of different signs with different 
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spatial and temporal orientations and with successive 
activities interacting. Existing electrocortical data 
needs reevaluation. Semantic reifications are taken 
for explanations of brain phenomena and must be 
exposed and avoided. (26 ref.)—B. 5. Aaronson. 


2DG81D. Dumenko, V. N. (Bogomolets Inst. 
Physiology, Kiev, USSR) Izmenenie élektriches- 
koi aktivnosti kory golovnogo mozga pri obra- 
zovanii stereotipa dvigatel’nykh uslovnykh reflek- 
sov. [Modification of electrical activity in the cere- 
bral cortex of dogs during formation of a stereotype 
of conditioned motor reflexes.] Zh. vyssh. merum. 
Deiatel., 1961, 11, 281-287.—In experiments on 2 
dogs with electrodes implanted in various cortical 
regions it was shown that, during formation of a con- 
ditioned defensive stereotype, a steady and regular 
synchronism of potential oscillations emerges in the 
nuclei of the analyzers, corresponding to the paired 
stimuli involved in the stereotype. When elaborat- 
ing a stereotype of conditioned reflexes for a hind 
leg the cortical regions corresponding to the forepaw 
are not involved in the synchronous activity. Switch- 
ing the conditioned defensive reflex from the hind leg 
to the forepaw results in a change in the EEG of the 
cortical region corresponding to the latter. This 
region comes to be more and more involved in the 
synchronous electrical activity in the nuclei of the 
auditory and cutaneous analyzers. At the same time 
the cortical region corresponding to the hind leg is 
excluded from the activity. The data obtained point 
to an "elective irradiation" of the excitation in the 
cerebral cortex of dogs when conditioned connections 
are formed.—I. D. London. 


2DG83C. Callaway, Enoch, III. (Langley Porter 
Neuropsychiatric Inst, San Francisco, Calif.) Day- 
to-day variability in relationship between electro- 
encephalographic alpha phase and reaction ima 
to visual stimuli. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1961, 92, 
1183-1186.—A relation between alpha cycle and re- 
action time to light has been observed. Both son 
cyclic fluctuation. This relation does not appear ue 
stimulation in other modalities. Experience in the 
situation seems to modify the relationship.—B. S. 
Aaronson. 


2DG85G. Granda, 
(Walter Reed Army 


A. M, & Hammack, J. T 
Inst. Research, Washington, 
Operant behavior during sleep. Science, 


DIC: еер. 
193; 1485-1486.—Operant-conditioning tech- 
ee were employed to produce organized тезанд 
during sleep as defined by the electroencephalograpt ic 
record. Patterned responding was found in so-calle 
“light” and “deeper” electroencephalograph re 
as well as in the awake record. Results suggest at 
the use of the ele-troencephalographic record as а 
reliable indicator of the sleep-awakefulness continuum 
be re-examined.—Journal abstract. TUR 
86L. Leibovich, Е. A. (Inst. Higher nerv- 
Rent. Moscow, USSR) Issledovanie ize: 
nenií bioglektricheskot казва n d ie Е 
ii oln: lepress! x 
Legen аА imizinom (tofranilom). ГА 
study of bioelectrical changes in cortical activity о 


i j i t time 

brum in subjects in a depressed state al Е 
сн, with imizine (tophranil).] Zh. ep 
pat. Psikhiat., 1961, 61, 186-200.—The author reports 
the results of an electroencephaloscopic and electro- 


encephalographic study of the modifications of cor- 
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tical bioelectric activity in depressed Ss undergoing 
imizine therapy. Among the 30 depressed Ss there 
were 10 manic-depressives and 22 schizophrenics, of 
whom 17 were paranoid depressives—I. D. London. 


2DG93L. Laget, P., & Delhaye, N. Quelques 
données sur le développement de l'activité élec- 
trique corticale spontanée chez le lapin. [Some 
observations on the development of spontaneous elec- 
trocortical activity in the rabbit.] J. Physiol., Paris, 
1961, 53, 393-394.—Electrographic records were 
taken from 70 unanesthetized, immobilized rabbits 
during the Ist 28 days of life. Activity was seen 
intermittently at 24 hr. and regularly after 48 hr. 
On Days 3-4, 2 patterns linked with sleep and wak- 
ing became distinguishable, A 3rd, 3-5/sec rhythm 
started on the 9th day; it may originate in the 
hippocampus.—C. J. Smith. Gh 


2DG99A. Anokhin, P. К. (Acad. Medical Sci- 
ences USSR, Moscow, USSR)  Electroencephalo- 
graphic analysis of cortico-subcortical relations in 
positive and negative conditioned reactions. Ann. 
N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1961, 92, 899-938.—Subcortical 
structures constantly participate in conditioned re- 
flex formation. They determine direction of unifica- 
tion in functional cortex cell systems, and have a 
specific arrangement and effect on cortical synapses. 
The subcortical apparatus for generalized secondary 
cortical discharge and general desynchronization have 
different significance. Any brain reaction includes 
synthesis of afferent influences on the cortex, sub- 
cortical inclusion of environmentally adequate bio- 
logical quality, and selective ascending subcortical in- 
fluence. The central concept in understanding CRs 
is afferent synthesis. (40 ref.) —B. S. Aaronson. 


(Also see Abstracts 2DH29I, 2HN84J, 2JF76A, 
2ЈЕ96Р, 2JJ37G, 2LG24A) 
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2DHO0S5S. Sandel, T. T, & Kiang, N. Y.-S. 
(Massachusetts Inst. Technology) Off-responses 
from the auditory cortex of anesthetized cats: 
Effects of stimulus parameters. Arch. Ital. Biol., 
1961, 99, 105-120.—“The effects of various stimulus 
parameters in evoking auditory off-responses has been 
investigated. It has been found that off-responses 
will occur when the terminal transient of the stimulus 
covers a broad band of frequencies. A simple model 
has been proposed to explain the phenomena as they 
occur with low-intensity stimuli. Another model has 
been proposed to account for off-responses that are 
seen when high-intensity stimuli are used. This lat- 
ter model incorporates the idea of an inhibitory 
"halo" surrounding an area of intense local activation 
of the cortex."—C. T. Morgan. 

2DHO09F. Feldman, Shaul; Todt, Jack С. & 
Porter, Robert W. Effect of adrenocortical hor- 
mones on evoked potentials in the brain stem. 
Neurology, 1961, 11, 109-115—A report of the re- 
sults of administration of ACTH, hydrocortisone, and 
adrenocortical extracts on evoked electrical activity 

of midbrain reticular formation, hypothalamus, intra- 
laminar nuclei of the thalamus, and media lemniscus, 
from peripheral stimulation in 38 intact and adreno- 
lectomized cats. “The adrenocortical hormones 
caused an increase in the negative potentials of the 
multisynaptic brain stem systems in intact and 
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adrenolectomized animals shortly after their admin. - 
istration. . . . there was almost no change in the posi- -— 
tive evoked potential of the lemmiscal response, — 


ACTH caused an increase in the evoked potentials 
two hours aíter its administration, presumably be- 
cause of secondary secretion of hydrocortisone.” The 
clinically observed side-effects (EEG abnormalities, 
epileptic seizures, and mental changes) in patients 
receiving adrenocortical therapy “may be due to the 
direct effect of adrenocortical hormones on the cen- 
trally situated multisynaptic reticular systems in the 
midbrain and diencephalon.”—R. С. Gunter. 


2DHI2L. Libouban, S. & Jutier, P. Mise en 
évidence chez le chat de réponses de type associa- 
tif dans la partie antérieure du gyrus marginalis 
par stimulations naturelles ou électriques de la 
voie optique. [Demonstration of associative re- 
sponses in the anterior part of the marginal gyrus to 
natural stimuli or electrical stimulation of the optic 
tract in the cat.] J. Physiol., Paris, 1961, 53, 412- 
413.—Visual responses were studied in immobolized, 
anesthetized cats. Stimulation of the optic tract 
elicited activity in the primary visual cortex and in 
the marginal gyrus. Responses to flash fluctuated; 
75% had a latency of 38 msec. while the remainder 
clustered around 65 msec. The significance of the 
long-latency response is not yet clear.—C. J. Smith. 


2DH17H. Horovitz, Zola P., & Papandrianos, 
Dimitris. (Squibb Inst. Medical Research, New 
Brunswick, N. J.) Simple technique for study of 
cortical arousal response. Science, 1960, 132, 1017. 
—“A new method is described for eliciting a stable 
spindle burst response after the production of uni- 
lateral lesions in the reticular formation of the cat. 
This permits quantifying the effects of stimulation of 
the reticular activating system, either electrically or 
by injection of epinephrine, on the cortical arousal 
response.” Electrocorticographic records of the ef- 
fect of sciatic stimulation and intravenous epinephrine 
in 2 cats are presented.—S. J. Lachman. 


15 VPL cells were somatotopic; 5 showed 


2 were somatotopic. 


anesthetized and unanesthetized cats. 
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Cells with converging afferents 
have longer latencies.—C. J. Smith. 
2DH25M. Massion, J., Meulders, M, & Colle, 
Étude comparative des potentiels évoqués par 
ia stimulation visuelle dans le centre médian chez 
le chat "cerveau isolé" et chez le chat “médio- 
pontin prétrigéminal.” [Comparative study of po- 
tentials evoked by visual stimulation in nucleus cen- 
tre médian” of the “cerveau-isolé cat and in the mid- 
pontine pretrigeminal preparation.] J. Physiol., 


Paris, 1961, 53, 425-426.—Responses to flashes were 


recorded from nucleus “centre médian" (CM) in cats 
with atropinized pupils. In the "cerveau isolé" the 
corticogram resembles sleep; CM potentials are large 
and do not change when chloralose is injected. In 
the midpointine cat the corticogram resembles wake- 
fulness; CM responses are small but increase greatly 
after chloralose. The size of photic responses 15 re- 
lated chiefly to the level of vigilance and not to affer- 
ent input.—C. J. Smith. 


2DH27K. Kiang, N. Y., Neame, J. H., & Clark, 
Louise F. (Massachusetts Inst. Technology) 
Evoked cortical activity from auditory cortex in 
Science, 
1961, 133, 1927-1928.—Evoked electric responses of 
the auditory cortex of unanesthetized cats were stud- 
ied by averaging techniques which enable us to detect 
responses in high-level background activity without 
sacrificing bandwidth. The results suggest that 
previous studies on evoked responses from behaving 
animals that are based upon ink-written electroen- 
cephalographic displays were chiefly concerned with 
4 set of response components that differ from the 
classical evoked potentials in anesthetized animals — 
Journal abstract. 


2DH27M. Meulders, M., Massion, J., & Colle, J. 
Modifications des potentiels évoqués visuels cor- 
ticaux primaires et associatifs produites par une 
section intercolliculaire chez le chat “médico- 
Pontin prétrigéminal" [Modifications of primary 
and associative visual evoked cortical potentials pro- 
duced by an intercollicular section in the midpontine 
Pretrigeminal cat.] J. Physiol., Paris, 1961, 53, 427- 
2 —Responses evoked by flash in cats were taken 
from wide areas of the cerebral cortex. In the mid- 
eee Preparation the responses in the anterior 
ateral gyrus, supra- and ectosylvian areas are small. 
in a а midcollicular section is added, the responses 
е areas become much larger, even though the 
clu зета] potential is unchanged. It is con- 
ual ar А at photic responses outside the primary vis- 
ing CN are small when the EEG resembles the wak- 
calh ate and large when the cortex is electrographi- 

y asleep. —C. J. Smith. 


срна. Ilyanok, V. A. (Inst. Higher Nervous 

"Ку & Neurophysiology, Akad. Sciences, USSR) 
SA osn viruyuschem vliyanii nepreryvnogo sveta 
vel Posleduyuschee vosproizvedenie mozgom chelo- 


ing па Svetovykh mel'kanii. [On the activat- 


—20 Ss, 18-30 years old, had their EEG 
ng light recorded when the flicker was 
d by Or preceeded and succeeded by con- 
ef umination. With many Ss the amplitude 
: Fequencies of flicker reproduced by the brain 
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increased when the continuous illumination was ex- 
tinguished. This effect depended upon the frequency 
and brightness of the continuous illumination. „The 
largest effects occurred with medium and high flicker 
at medium brightness values and with longer and 
brighter continuous illumination.—H. Pick. 
2DH34E. Encabo, H., Borenstein, P., & Buser, 
P. Observations relatives aux projections du 
néocortex vers le noyau caudé. [Observations per- 
taining to the projections of the neocortex onto the 
caudate nucleus.] J. Physiol., Paris, 1961, 53, 434- 
435.—Records were made in the head of the caudate 
nuclei of curarized or chloralosed cats of responses 
to electrical stimulation of neocortex or to natural 
stimuli. In addition to the motor cortex, the primary 
visual, auditory, and somesthetic regions. and the 
suprasylvian and anterior lateral associative a 
project onto the caudate. Hyperexcitability of the 
cortex after strychnine is paralleled by an increase 
in caudate responses to natural stimuli.—C. J. Smith. 
2DH36N. Nitzesco, I. L, Stoicesco, C. & Sta- 
nesco, V. Etude électromyographique concernant 
les processus d'irradiation corticale contralatérale. 
[An electromyographic study of the processes of con- 
tralateral cortical irradiation.] J. Physiol, Paris, 
1961, 53, 436.—When a human S strongly contracts 
the flexors of one forearm, the electromyogram 
(EMG) of the opposite, resting arm begins to show 
activity when S first feels fatigue. When the active 
arm relaxes, its EMG drops sharply, whereas the 
EMG of the resting arm persists strongly for 5-7 
sec.—C. J. Smith. bas jx 
H40F. Fourment, A, & Scherrer, J. ^е- 
Buon. électrocorticales du lapin élevé dans 1 i 
scurité.  [Electrocortical responses of the ral EN 
reared in darkness.] J. Physiol., Paris, 1961, 53, 
340-341.—Evoked sensory potentials of 5 rabbits, 
kept in darkness from birth to 6-12 months, wee 
elicited by light flash. The responses differed from 
normal in their shorter latency and total dorana 
and in form. Visual potentials were also seen Ше у 
їп the somesthetic cortex of deprived Ss. | The dis- 
tribution and character of the responses, did not re- 
turn to normal until after 5-10 days of illumination. 
—C. J. Smith. pau 
Р. Purpura, Dominick P. olumbia U. 
оаа basis of elementary evoked 
response patterns in the neocortex of the es 
born cat. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1961, 92, 840-859. 
— Immediately neonatally, thalamocortical evoked re- 
sponses show prominent surface-negative com on 
from synaptic activation of apical dendrites. p 
perficial axodendritic synaptic Organization M he 
non-specific projection cortex differ from those m 
the specific projection cortex in their ерй ү. 
to relatively high frequency corticipetal vo E 
These ontogenetic data are related to ger ne 
noted during habituation and dishabituation of evoke 
responses. (25 ref.) — В. S. Aaronson. ES 
. Wada, Juhn А. (U. British Columbia, 
foes АРАН of cortically induced 
responses in brain stem by shift of uo AR “з 
monkeys. Science, 1961, 133, 40-42— Тһе ong 
latency electrical response of the brain stem evoke 
by stimulation of the cortex of freely pone du. 
keys is modified by a change of attention. The modi- 
fication may be either suppression or augmentation, 
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according to the background activity prior to the 
shift of attention." Results are interpreted in terms 
of a theory of inhibitory processes—S. J. Lachman. 


2DH44A. Albe-Fessard, D., Mallart, A., & Aleo- 
nard, P. Réponses cérébrales évoquées enregis- 
trées chez le chat éveillé libre et comportement 
attentif. [Evoked cerebral responses recorded from 
the unrestrained, waking cat, and attentive behavior.] 
J. Physiol, Paris, 1961, 53, 244—245.—Using 17 
chronic Ss, electrodes were implanted in the thalamus 
and cortex for recording, and on the radial nerve for 
stimulating. When Ss were inattentive, the EEG 
showed bursts of 10-15 sec, activity, and an evoked 
response was seen in all leads. When Ss were alert, 
responses in associative structures disappeared or 
were reduced; parts of the primary cortical response 
were smaller. The response of the thalamic relay 


nucleus was, however, equal or greater in the alert 
state—C. J. Smith. 


2DHS54A. Ascher, P. Jassik-Gerschenfeld, D. 
& Fanjul-Moles, M.-L. Róle des aires corticales 
somatiques dans le contrôle de certaines décharges 
motrices somesthésiques. [The role of somatosen- 
sory cortical areas in the control of certain somes- 
thetic motor discharges.] J. Physiol., Paris, 1961, 
53, 254-255.—Responses from the ventral roots of 
the lumbar spinal cord, evoked by shocks to the paws, 
were recorded in anesthetized cats. A long-latency 
response, similar to that occurring to auditory and 
visual stimuli, was found. Ablation of the forebrain 
does not abolish the response, but strychnine placed 
on restricted parts of somatosensory cortex increases 
it; conversely, the cord potential is reduced by local 
KCI on the cortex. There is thus a specific, local- 


ized, facilitative action of the cortex on subcortical 
motor reflexes.—C. J. Smith. 


2DH54B. Brazier, Mary A. B. (U. California 
Medical Center, Los Angeles) Paired sensory 
modality stimulation studied by computer analy- 
sis. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1961, 92, 1054-1062.— 
A series of studies on synchronous flash and click 
stimulation to freely moving electrode implanted cats. 
When the response can be selected from the back- 
ground activity, there is an ubiquity of response 
throughout the brain and connection mechanisms may 
not be temporary but awaiting arousal, On pairing 
sense modalities, inhibiting and facilitating effects 
are noted in the reticular formation, nonspecific 
thalamic nuclei, hippocampus, and specific sensory 
cortex. - Interaction. patterns persist in some regions 
of the hippocampus in a manner suggestive of storage. 
АП effects suggest change in coding of information 


distributed throughout the brain. (34 ref.)—B. S. 
Aaronson. 


2DH57G. Gulick, W. L., Herrmann, D. J. & 
Mackey, P. E. (U. Delaware) The relationship 
between stimulus intensity and the electrical re- 
sponses of the cochlea and auditory nerve. Psy- 
chol. Rec., 1961, 11, 57-67—“The cochlear response 
(CR) and the compound potential of the first-order 
neurons of the eighth cranial nerve (N,) were re- 
corded from the round window membrane of each of 
four adult guinea pigs during auditory stimulation 
by an acoustic click delivered to the ear by the closed- 
tube method. The results indicated that proportional 
increments in the magnitude of the electrical response 
of the cochlea are accompanied by proportional in- 
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crements in the magnitude of the nerve response, 
The latency of the №, response was not influenced 
systematically by stimulus intensity. The relation- 
ship noted between these two responses is consistent 
with the electrical hypothesis of auditory nerve stimu- 
lation."—R. J. Seidel. 


2DH58F. Freeman, W. J. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Harmonic oscillation as model for cortical 
excitability changes with attention in cats. Sci- 
ence, 1961, 133, 2058-2059.—A single shock to the 
prepyriform cortex with implanted electrodes caused 
a damped, sinusoidal oscillation in potential. The 
root-mean-square amplitudes of potentials evoked by 
short trains of stimuli, when plotted against the fre- 
quency of stimulation, fitted the equation for forced 
harmonic oscillation when the cat was attentive to 
the stimulation.—Journal abstract. 


2DH60M. Morrell, Frank. (Stanford U.) Ef- 
fect of anodal polarization on the firing pattern 
of single cortical cells. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci, 
1961, 92, 860-876.—Rusinov’s finding that a constant 
current, low-level anodal stimulus applied to the fore- 
or hindlimb cortex produced a "dominant focus of 
excitation" resulting in discrete movement of the 
corresponding limb has been confirmed. The re- 
sponse continued for 20-30 minutes after current re- 
moval. Differential conditioning has been demon- 
strated with and without current. Single units analy- 
sis shows increased cell discharge in the polarized 
region. Implications for a number of problems are 
noted.—B. 5. Aaronson. 


2DH69B. Beck, E. C., Smith, C. J., & Werre, P. 
Analyse des potentiels évoqués chez l'homme par 
une stimulation lumineuse à basse fréquence. 
[Analysis of potenials evoked in man by low-fre- 
quency photic stimulation.] J. Physiol., Paris, 1961, 
53, 269—An electronic device summated 50-100 
evoked cerebral responses to 1-2 sec. light flashes. 
A regular series of waves, although with individual 
differences, was thus recorded from the scalp. The 
form of the response is modified during sleep—C- 1. 
Smith. 


2DH71H. Haft, J. S., Hovde, C. A., & Harman, 
Р. J. (Seton Hall U., Coll. Medicine & Dentistry) 
Factors related to recording photic potentials 
from cat cerebellum. Neurology, 1961, 11, 3/ 1x 
379.— This study deals with the problem of current 
spread from optically active cerebral areas influenc- 
ing recordings from cat cerebellum. “(1) With one 
electrode on the cerebellar cortex and a presumably 
indifferent electrode near an optically active até 
photic responses will be recorded even though the 
cerebellar site may be inactive. (2) Large bipolar 
electrodes will record responses not recorded we» 
if at all, with bipolar microelectrodes. (3) Some 
effects of chloralose and strychnine on parts of the 
optic system have been discussed.”—R. С. Gunter. 


2DH82M. Moushegian, George; Rupert, ale 
Marsh, James J., & Galambos, Robert. (Dept. 
Neurophysiology, Walter Reed Army Inst. Resear b. 
Wash. D. C.) Evoked cortical potentials in e 
sence of middle ear muscles. Science, 1961. 1 2 
582-583.—Evoked potentials to click at auditory po 
tex were recorded from cats deprived of middle eS 
muscles. Variations in the amplitude of the respon 
after surgery indicate that the participation of the 
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"muscles in habituation, conditioning, and distraction 


ust be minimal.—J ournal abstract. ў 
DESC. Chow, Kao Liang. (U. Chicago) Ef- 
f ct of local electrographic after-discharge on vis- 
М learning and retention in monkey. J. Neuro- 
Hm siol, 1961, 24, 391—400.—4 monkeys failed | to 
E. a visual discrimination problem in 150 trials 
while bilateral electrographic after-discharge wee 
induced in their temporal cortices. Same 4 Ss, E 
ever, subsequently learned the task within 90 trials 


7 while under unilateral temporal after-discharges. A 


ey, tested during unilateral temporal dis- 
E. learned in 90 trials. "Five тенеу 
were given retention tests on a total of nine visual 
discrimination tasks when after-discharges appeared 
їп the temporal areas bilaterally. They responded 
indiscriminately to the test stimuli. Unilateral tem- 
poral after-discharges, however, did not affect the 
performance of six monkeys on 11 previously learned 
visual discrimination problems. Neither bilateral nor 
unilateral hippocampal after-discharges prevented 
four monkeys from remembering perfectly six visual 
problems. Similarly, electrical shocks to occipital 
areas did not disturb the monkey’s retention of a 
visual discrimination habit. It is suggested that 
localized, electrographic after-discharges are incom- 
patible with the normal patterning of neuronal cir- 
cuits, This technique of reversible ablation provides 
an analytic tool for the study of brain functions."— 
G. Westheimer. 


(Also see Abstracts 2DA84B, 2DB11F, 2DE66R, 
2DG77G, 2D124M, 2DK64M) 
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2D117S. Schwartz, Marvin, & Shagass, Charles. 
(State U. Iowa) Physiological limits for “sub- 
liminal” perception. Science, 1961, 133, 1017-1018. 
—Cortical, subcortical, and peripheral sensory nerve 
Potentials were studied in cats to determine com- 
parative thresholds of response. Stimuli capable of 
eliciting responses in peripheral nerve also invari- 
ably elicited responses from thalamus and cortex. 
Ogether with relevant data from human studies, 
the results indicate that stimuli subthreshold for per- 
Ception do not affect the nervous system. They also 
have implications for studies of “subliminal” percep- 
tion—Journal abstract. 

2DI24M. Marty, R., & Chevreau, J. Latence 
е5 réponses visuelle corticales et développement 
*$ voles optiques chez le chat. [The latency of 
cortical visual responses and the development of optic 
Pathways in the cat] J. Physiol, Paris, 1961, 53, 
24-425.— Changes in the eye account for the de- 
nue in latency of the cortical response to flash 
dud the Ist 8 days of life. After 8 days the de- 
retinal of latency is related to 2 factors: one intra- 
Th hal, the other the myelinization of the optic nerve. 

‘re is a good correlation between function and 


anatomic; ; m douh 
Smith, al observations on myelin deposition.—C. J. 


2D125 
1 A 
elei ining School, N. J.) Perceived rate of 


square 5 Phosphenes as determined by matching 
chol yave and sine wave flicker rates. J. Psy- 
tchi 61, 52, 25-45.—1п a series of experiments 
ing sine waves to square waves of varying 


Crease 


C. Clausen, J., & Karrer, Rathe. (Vine- 
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polarity, repetition rate and pulse duration under 3 
light conditions, it was found that: (a) At low fre- 
quencies of alternating square waves both the posi- 


“tive and the negative phase of the cycle are seen. 


(b) Varying pulse duration does not modify the 
flicker rate when the dark adapted eye is stimulated 
by postive square waves. (c) Varying repetition 
rate affects the flicker rate from positive pulses. 
State of light adaptation modifies these repetition rate 
effects. (d) Comparison of 3 adaptation states shows 
consistently higher matches for a low light level. 5 
principles are suggested to explain these results: (a) 
recovery period, (b) make and break-effect, (c) hy- 
perexcitability period, (d) at high light levels elec- 
trical stimulation interrupts perception of back- 
ground illumination rather than producing phos- 
phenes, (e) probability —Author abstract. 


2DI27D. Dodt, E, & Echte, K. (W. G. Kerck- 
hoff-Herzforschungsinst. Max-Planck-Gesellschaft, 
Bad Nauheim, Germany) Dark and light adapta- 
tion in pigmented and white rat as measured by 
electroretinogram threshold. J. Neurophysiol, 
1961, 24, 427-445.—Fusion frequency, relative spec- 
tral sensitivity, absolute threshold, relative thresh- 
olds, and dark adaptation were investigated using 
ERG as criterion. The effect of Vitamin A de- 
ficiency has been followed by measuring the Vitamin 
A content of liver and blood in relation to changes 
in ERG. No appreciable change of dark threshold 
nor of dark adaptation curve after intense light adap- 
tation occurred after all the Vitamin A in the blood 
had disappeared.—G. Westheimer. 


201310. Orlov, O. IU. (Inst. Biological Phys- 
ics, Moscow, USSR)  Priemniki setchatki i zritel’- 
nye pigmenty. [Receptors of the retina and visual 
pigments.] Biofizika, 1961, 6, 331-338.—The num- 
ber of color receptors and their spectral characteris- 
tics were studied in a number of organisms by the 
colorimetric method. Comparison of the characteris- 
tics of the receptors was made with those of the 
absorption spectra of several known visual pigments. 
Data on the following organisms are provided: vari- 
ous fish, axolotl, marine snails, frog, guinea pig, crow, 
dragon fly, and turtle.—I. D. London. 


. Lipetz, Leo E. (Ohio State U.) A 
dera of light adaptation. Science, 1961, 133, 
639-640.—In the isolated retina of the bullfrog (Rana 
catesbiana) illumination of one part of a ganglio 
cell’s receptive field increased the light threshold (for 
response by that cell) not only in the illuminated part 
but also in the unilluminated parts of the field. os 
tered light is insufficient to account for ie effect. 
Apparently it depends on changes in the efficiency 
of excitation transmission along the neural pate 
from photoreceptors to ganglion cell.—Journal ab- 
ues C. S, & Wittry, S. Esper: 

. Bachofer, C. S., ittry, S. Esper- 
КЕШ Notre Dame) Electroretinogram E^ 
sponse to X-ray stimulation. Science, 1961, | j 
642-644.— The retina of the grass, frog, Rana m 
responds to flashes of high-intensity X-rays an po 
duces an electroretinogram indistinguishable in om 
from the electroretinogram produced in response to 
light stimulation at low and intermediate d 
At higher intensities the form changes and, for 
maximal responses, the electroretinogram 1n тро 
to X-rays shows a lower amplitude and a longer la- 
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tent period than that in response to light.—Journal 
abstract. 

2DI45H. Howarth, C. I. (U. Hull, England) 
On-off interaction in the human electroretino- 
gram. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1961, 51, 345-352.— The 
"off" response is similar to an inverted “оп” response 
and “can only be obtained from a strongly light- 
adapted eye. The curve of response amplitude against 
length of stimulus flash passes through а maximum 
for flash durations of 12-20 msec. . . . The curve of 
response amplitude against interval between two very 
short light flashes passes through a minimum for 
flash intervals of 15-25 msec. . . . Algebraic addition 
of on and off responses or of two ‘on’ responses has 
been shown to provide an adequate explanation of the 
two curves.”—D. S. Blough. 

2DI48G. Granda, Allen Manuel. (Brown U.) 
Electrical responses of the human eye to colored 
flickering light. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1961, 51, 648- 
654.—The electrical flicker responses of the eye to 
stimulation at various wavelengths and luminances 
were recorded by means of a frequency analyzer in 
a manner suggested by Granit and Wirth. The re- 
sults obtained were plotted against stimulus lumi- 
nance, and criterion responses were used to plot 
spectral sensitivity points as a basis for comparison 
with the standard ICI photopic sensitivity curve. 
The results point to the electrical responses of the 
eye as being more sensitive in the blue and red re- 
gions of the visible spectrum than their counterpart 
in psychophysical data. The use of the frequency 
analyzer in further electroretinographic research is 
evaluated.—Journal abstract. 

2DI49D. Demirchoglian, G. G. (Inst. Physiol- 
ogy, Erevan, USSR) О mekhanizme proiskhozh- 
deniia élektroretinogrammy. [On the mechanism 
of the origin of the electroretinogram.] Biofisika, 
1961, 6, 249-252.— The present status of the problem 
of the origin of the electroretinogram is reviewed. 
Granit's theories are criticized in the light of the 
author's findings.—/. D. London. 


2DIS3E. Enoch, Jay M. (Washington U. School 
Medicine, St. Louis) Wave-guide modes in ret- 
inal receptors. Science, 1961, 133, 1353.—Retinal 
receptor wave-guide modal patterns have been photo- 
graphed. 'The inner and outer segments of the rod 
and cone receptors of albino rate, rhesus macaque 
monkeys, and human beings have been studied. The 
wave-guide modal pattern is believed to be the normal 
form of energy transfer in these parts of the retinal 
receptors in these species.—Journal abstract. 
2DI55R. Rapuzzi, G., Casella, C., & Taccardi, B. 
La sensibilité au Ca++ des récepteurs de la lan- 
gue de Grenouille. [The sensitivity of receptors in 
the frog’s tongue to calcium ions.] J. Physiol., Paris, 
1961, 53, 455—456.— Receptors of the frog tongue are 
100 times more sensitive to calcium ions than other 
common cations. The activity of receptors varies 
exponentially as a function of the concentration of 
calcium ions over the range 0.013—0.45 millimoles per 
liter. Other salts diminish the action of calcium ions 
on receptors, the effect being due to decreased ionic 
activity of calcium.—C. J. Smith. 
2DI56G. Gribenski, A. Recherches sur une 
modification expérimentale de l'innervation des 
canaux semi-circulaires chez la grenouille (Rana 
esculenta). [A study of an experimental modifica- 
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tion of the innervation of the semicircular canals of 
the frog.] J. Physiol., Paris, 1961, 53, 356—The 
nerve of the horizontal semicircular canal was sub- 
stituted for the normal nerve to the vertical anterior 
canal. The reinnervated vertical canal balances 
tonically the horizontal canal of the opposite side, 
but the frog responds to stimulation of the vertical 
canal by responses he would normally make to hori- 
zontal stimulation. Thus tonic effects seem to be 
compensated, and phasic ones do not.—C. J. Smith. 


2DI77A. Armington, J. C., Tepas, D. I., Kropel, 
W. J., & Hengst, W. H. (Walter Reed Army Inst. 
Research, Washington, D. C.) Summation of reti- 
nal potentials. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1961, 51, 877- 
886.—The operation of a computer which averages 
low-amplitude electroretinograms is described. The 
computer has been used to detect electroretinograms 
which were recorded in an investigation of area- 
luminance and stray-light effects within the eye. 
Large test stimuli were found to be more effective 
than small for producing responses of fixed size. Al- 
though the Os reported that the stimulus spread over 
much of the retina larger photopic responses ap- 
peared when the stimulus was centered on the fovea 
than on neighboring areas. The waveform of the 
response was found to depend on both the color and 
the position of the stimulus on the retina.—Journal 
abstract. 


2Р177О. Orlov, О. IU. (Inst. Biological Phys- 
ics, Moscow, USSR)  Razlichiia reaktsii zritel'- 
nogo nerva liagushki, zavisiashchie ot tsveta 
stimula. [Differences of reactions in the optic nerve 
of the frog according to color of stimulus.] Bio- 
fizika, 1961, 6, 77-83.— There are no differences in 
neurograms related to color of stimulus, applied to 
frog optic nerve, either in response to switching ОП 
or off of light or in response to increase or decrease 
of photic intensity. If illumination of a given color 
is Switched on, not in the dark, but against back- 
ground illumination, there are distinct differences in 
the obtained neurograms, depending on the color 0 
the former.—/. D. London. 


2DI85U. Uttal, William R. (IBM Research 
Cent) A comparison of neural and psychophysi- 
cal responses in the somesthetic system. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 485-490.—"Neural and 
subjective responses to electrical stimulation of the 
ulnar nerve in the arm were measured as a function 
of the interval between two successive stimuli. . ; ' 
Both were found to increase monotonically as the in- 
terpulse interval increased. The results suggest that 
subjective intensity in this modality is a simple addi- 
tive function of the amplitude of the neural response 
within the range of interpulse intervals studied here. 
Measures of the conduction velocity of the nerve im- 
pulse suggest that A fibers are primarily responsible 
for the observed phenomena."—E. Y. Beeman. 


2DI92K. Klockhoff, Ingmar. (Karolinska Siu 
huset, Stockholm) Middle ear muscle reflexes 
man. Acta oto-laryngol. Suppl., Stockh., 1961, ND; 
164. 92 p—A technique is discussed involving 
acoustic or cutaneous elicitation of the intratympame 
muscle reflexes and recording of the responses у 
variant of the acoustic impedance measuremen 
method. It is concluded on the basis of clinical ton 
that a recordable stapedius response is evidence 0 
the absence of conductive loss. The combination. 0 
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4nedius response and presence of tensor 
po parede cited by stimulating the orbital 

n an air jet) is a diagnostic sign for stapes 
mi oss. (91 геһ)—М. Loeb. —.. ү 
201940. Onchi, Y. (Tokyo. Medical & det 5) 
Јарап Mechanism of the middle ear. 1 Е eie 
Soc, Amer., 1961, 33, 794-805.— A mechanical mo e! 
of the middle ear is obtained from anatomical ob- 
servations. The differential equations for the model 
are solved, and the solutions are found in good agree- 
ment with the impedance of the ear at the tympanic 
membrane measured in many ears of fresh cadavers. 
Thus, the mechanism of the middle ear is clarified 
theoretically as well as experimentally. The ossic- 
ular chain loaded with the impedance of the cochlea 
is found to be the most important factor controlling 
the impedance of the tympanic membrane. The ossic- 
ular chain has two resonances: the lower one due 
to the malleoincudal body, and the higher due to the 
stapes. Thus, the ossicular chain keeps the re- 
actance of the tympanic membrane near or at its 
resonances.” —C. T. Morgan. 

2DI97D. Djupesland, Gisle. (Hals-Nasen-Ohr- 
enklinik des Namdal Krankenhauses, Namsos, Nor- 
way) Registrierung von intra-auralen Muskelre- 
flexen durch cutane Reizung bei Menschen. [Re- 
cording of the intra-aural muscle reflex by means of 
cutaneous stimulation in man.] Acta oto-laryngol., 
Stockholm, 1961, 53, 397—404.—1In man, the sensory 
stimuli from the external acoustic meatus, the pinna, 
and immediate surrounding areas are transmitted cen- 
tripetally through branches of the facial, trigeminal, 
vagus, and glossopharyngeal nerves. In rats, the 
sensory nerve fibres from these areas terminate in the 
nucleus tractus solitarii. From this, the impulses 
may pass to the motor facial and trigeminal nuclei, 
probably by way of reticular substance cells. Ву 
stimulating this area with an air jet, a clinically ap- 
plicable method has been found of producing non- 
acoustical intra-aural muscular reflexes. The neural 
reflex path is probably similar to that in rats. Pre- 
liminary investigations indicate that the stapedius 
Telex is transmitted in both crossed and uncrossed 
paths, the tensor tympani reflex essentially uncrossed. 
(30 ref.) Journal abstract. 


(Also see Abstracts 2BF74J, 2BH72S, 2BI37B, 
2BI41M, 2DC65S, 2DH12L, 2EG37W, 
2EG38A) 


Enpoceine, BIOCHEMICAL, & CIRCULATORY EFFECTS 


20035. Sharpless, Seth К. (Albert Einstein 
olk, Medicine) Effects of intravenous injections 
s €pinephrine and norepinephrine in a choice 
ituation. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 103- 
the Rats run in a T maze received an injection 
р OUgh a permanently-implanted catheter after re- 
Ponding to their originally-preferred side. Choice 
о and speed measures on subsequent trials 
М ds m. affected by epinephrine, norepinephrine, or 
du эше control solution. Electric shock or 
ta lose of histamine had a punishing effect. The 
peri the autonomic nervous system in learning and 

ресе is discussed—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 
sane Davis, R. C. (Indiana U.) Somatic 

у under reduced stimulation. J. comp. 
- Psychol., 1959, 52, 309-314.—'To determine 


Physio 
эш ы 
condition of somatic variables under low levels of 
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stimulation, two groups of Ss were compared. One 
group lay on a cot in a dark, soundproofed room for 
about 40 min. The other after 5 min. was given con- 
tinuous moderate light and sound. Muscle potentials 
from three locations, circulatory and respiratory vari- 
ables, were recorded, and the changes over the period 
in the two groups compared, In general, the reduced- 
stimulus group showed increased muscular and cir- 
culatory activity and decreased respiration, a pattern 
which may be characteristic of “anticipation,” JA hy- 
pothesis of increased sensitization may explain these 
and other results of “sensory deprivation." —E. Y. 
Beeman. 
2DJO9K. Krech, David; Rosenzweig, Mark R, 
& Bennett, Edward L. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Effects of environmental complexity and training 
on brain chemistry. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1960, 53, 509-519.—Brain cholinesterase activity 
(ChE) was determined in 3 groups of rats that had 
been subjected to different degrees of environmental 
complexity and training. The more complex the en- 
vironment, the lower was the ratio of cortical to sub- 
cortical ChE. Further analyses and experiments 
demonstrated that differences in nutrition, handling, 
and locomotor activity played little, if any, part in 
producing the results. —W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


2DJ12P. Pavlova, T. IA. (USSR Acad, Medical 
Sciences, Moscow) Izmenenie uslvnoreflektornoi 
deiatel'nosti u sobak, ozhivlénnykh posle klini- 
cheskoi smerti ot krovopoteri v usloviiakh gipo- 
termii. [Changes in conditioned-reflex activity їп 
dogs, revived айег clinical death from loss of blood 
under conditions of hypothermia.] Zh. vyssh. петт. 
Deiatel., 1961, 11, 312-317.—The 1st days, following 
a 30 min. clinical death of 3 dogs under conditions 
of hypothermia, saw considerable disturbances, in 
higher nervous activity, marked by a "lowered limit 
of working capacity of the nervous cells and their 
rapid exhaustion." These disturbances do not, how- 
ever, last long and are reversible. The character 
and duration of the disturbances in the activity of the 
higher divisions of the brain after revival from clini- 
cal death under hypothermic conditions vary, depend- 
ing on the nervous "typological features charac- 
terizing the animal.—I. D. London. mi g 
. Riss, W., Burstein, S. D., Johnson, R. 
DIE A. (State U. New York) Morpho- 
logic correlates of endocrine and running mE 
1. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 618-620.— na 
group of 50 albino rats significant correlations ашу 
gonadal weight/body weight. and adrenal weig! ү 
body weight ratios and running activity for aes ^ 
days prior to sacrifice were found for both male an 
The thymus weight/body weight ratio was 
inversely correlated with all other measures.—F. К. 


Brush. 
2DJ20G. Gollender, 
R. L. 


lood sampling, 
А ina Box for 1 hr. a day. The 


eosinophil level following sam- 
the pretraining days; the larger 
did not decrease over the 
being placed 
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in the box for 1 hr. without shock also produced a 
reduction in eosinophil levels: a conditioned eosino- 
penia.—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 

2DJ21K. Korostovtseva, N. V. (Inst. Blood 
Transfusion, Leningrad, USSR)  Issledovanie vys- 
shei nervnoí deiatel’nosti u sobak, perenesshikh 
pod gipotermiei vykliuchenie serdtsa iz krovoob- 
rashcheniia. [A study of higher nervous activity in 
dogs which had undergone exclusion of the heart 
from blood circulation under hypothermia.] Zh. 
vyssh. nervn. Deiatel. 1960, 10, 721-725.—7 dogs, 
surviving after exclusion of the heart from the cir- 
culatory system for 17-24 min. at body temperature 
of 26-29? c, showed no outward manifestations of 
deranged function of the central nervous system. 
However, in some dogs higher nervous activity was 
somewhat affected. “Most affected was the capacity 
to develop active inhibition as manifested in the dif- 
ficulty involved in the extinction of positive condi- 
tioned reflexes as well as in their generalization." 
In 2 animals it proved impossible to elaborate posi- 
tive conditioned reflexes.—/. D. London. 

2DJ30S. Sternbach, R. A. (Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hosp. Boston) Some relationships among 
various dimensions of autonomic activity. Psy- 
chosom. Med., 1960, 22, 430-434.—From the startle 
reactions of 42 male undergraduates, "correlations 
were obtained among the following dimensions of 
autonomic activity: balance, tension, lability, and 
fluctuations, using PGR for the latter three. Addi- 
tional indices were reaction time, percent time alpha, 
and alpha recovery time. Correlations were generally 
small, but eight attained statistical significance, and 
it was judged that there was not enough independence 
among the dimensions to warrant their separate con- 
sideration.”—W. G. Shipman. 


2DJ35W. Waxenberg, S. E., Finkbeiner, J. A., 
Drelich, M. G., & Sutherland, A. M. (Sloan- 
Kettering Inst. Cancer Research, N. Y.) The role 
of hormones in human behavior: II. Changes in 
sexual behavior in relation to vaginal smears of 
breast-cancer patients after oophorectomy and 
adrenalectomy. Psychosom. Med., 1960, 22, 435- 
442.—Adrenalectomy either subsequent to or com- 
bined with oophorectomy in 24 women with meta- 
static carcinoma of the breast was followed in 
significant numbers of patients by decreases in cyto- 
logical activity in the vaginal mucosa and by de- 
creases in sexual desire, sexual activity, and sexual 
responsiveness. No significant correlations were 
found between vaginal cytology and sexual behavior 
in the individual patients before adrenalectomy or 
afterwards. (15 ref.)—W. G. Shipman. 


2DJ39F. Furth, Hans G., & Terry, Richard A. 
(Catholic U.) Autonomic responses and serial 
learning. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 139- 
142—Male college students learned a series of 12 
nonsense syllables by the anticipation method; palmar 
skin resistance and blood pressure were measured 
between trials. Ss with higher composite autonomic 
activity (low pulse pressure and high conductance 
level) were better learners than Ss with high auto- 
nomic scores. The results are discussed in terms of 
theories of activation and arousal—W. A. Wilson, 
Jr. 


2DJ49E. England, Samuel J. M., & Pasamanick, 
Benjamin. (Ohio State U.) The geochronograph 
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method for representing. nonstationary electro. 
grams, such as heartbeat and respiration. J. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 52, 149-155.—A procedure is described 
that in a restricted sense is new. It suggests an 
attitude of analysis that is not usual with physiologi- 
cal electrograms. Traces of respiration and heart- 
beat together are recorded one above the other as 
are the words on this page. Certain uniformities 
are revealed visually to the eye that otherwise may 
require abstruse mathematical analysis.—Author ab- 
stract. 


2DJ53W. Westcott, Malcolm R. & Hutten- 
locher, Janellen. (Vassar Coll) Cardiac condi- 
tioning: The effects and implications of controlled 
and uncontrolled respiration. J. exp. Psychol, 
1961, 61, 353-359. —Using male college Ss, Experi- 
ment I investigated the effects of various patterns of 
respiratory activity on cardiac activity. Reliable 
cardiac patterns were associated with particular re- 
spiratory patterns. Thus, cardiac accompaniments 
of conditioned respiratory activity may be mistaken 
for direct cardiac conditioning. Experiment II uti- 
lized a respiratory control in a study of cardiac con- 
ditioning. A conditioned cardiac response, inde- 
pendent of respiration, was observed.—J. Arbit. 

2DJ54W. Warren, R. R., & Hinde, R. A. (Cam- 
bridge U., London, England) Does the male stimu- 
late oestrogen secretion in female canaries? Sci- 
ence, 1961, 133, 1354-1355.—Female Border canaries 
treated with estrogen during the nonbreeding season 
may build nests, regardless of winter lighting, tem- 
perature, and absence of partner. Incubation may 
follow completion of the nest although ovulation is 
suppressed. Reactions obtained in the breeding sea- 
son suggest that the male does not initiate but ac- 
celerates oestrogen production through the stimula- 
tion he provides.—Journal abstract. 


2DJ64L. Lewis, Melissa. (Vassar Coll) Be- 
havior resulting from sodium chloride deprivation 
in adrenalectomized rats. /. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 53, 464—467.—Study of adrenalectomized 
rats deprived of NaCl demonstrated: (a) learning of 
bar pressing and of a T maze, (b) change in response 
strength with change in length of deprivation, an 
(c) discrimination between NaCl deprivation an 
food deprivation. “The technique . . . was an easy 
and quick way of developing a drive that is usef 
to experimentation.”—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


2DJ70S. Smith, Kenneth R., Jr. Experimental 
cretinism in rats: Electron microscopic observa- 
tions on axonal changes. Neurology, 1961, 11, 470- 
473.—A. study of the ultrastructure of the CNS 0 
rats, made cretinous by means of injection 0.1% pro- 
pylthiouracilin in the pregnant mother throughout 
pregnancy and lactation. The offspring were E 
capitated 35 days after birth. Electron microscopic 
examination revealed membraneous inclusions if the 
large myelinated axons in the granular layer of 
cerebellar cortex. '".. . the origin and significan 
of this abnormal axoplasm remain obscure."—R. © 
Gunter. 

2DJ74S. Soulairac, A., Soulairac, M.-L., & VS 
Steenkiste, J.-N. Dissociation expérimenta wi 
entre l'action hypoglycémiante de l'insuline et E 
effects sur le comportement alimentaire du Ex 
[Experimental dissociation between the hypoglycem'e 
action of insulin and its effects on alimentary 
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ior i rat] J. Physiol., Paris, 1961, 53, 474— 
et М of insulin produce ће same de- 
crease in blood sugar, whereas the increase of food 
intake is proportional to the dose of insulin. Am- 
phetamine and atropine completely suppress the ef- 
fect of insulin on hunger but do not reduce its hypo- 
glycemic action. Regulation of hunger may be as- 
sociated with adrenergic and cholinergic mechanisms. 
—C. J. Smith. 

2р]75Е. Frankenhaeuser, Marianne; Jarpe, 
Gundla, & Matell, G. (Karolinska Inst., Sweden) 
Effects of intravenous infusions of adrenaline and 
noradenaline on certain phychological and physio- 
logical functions. Acta physiol. Scand., Stockholm, 
1961, 51, 175-186.— "The psychological tasks were 
chosen so as to represent different functional areas. 
Heart rate and arterial blood pressure were continu- 
ously recorded, and excretion of urinary catechols 
before, during and after infusions was determined. 
Both drugs produced subjective symptoms . . . more 
pronounced and more frequent for adrenaline. 
Marked changes in heart rate and arterial pressure 
were recorded during the infusions. The stress in- 
volved in performing the psychological tasks also 
caused a pronounced increase in heart rate, arterial 
pressure and the urinary excretion of catechols. Per- 
formance did not differ significantly from that during 
the infusion of Ringer's solution.”—E. Y. Beeman. 


2DJ75M. Maulsby, Robert L., & Edelberg, Rob- 
ert. (Baylor U.) The interrelationship between 
the galvanic skin response, basal resistance, and 
temperature. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1960, 53, 
4/5-4/9—"A. comparison of two simultaneously 
recorded skin sites shows that basal resistance varies 
inversely with skin surface temperature by 3% per 
degree centigrade. Cooling of the site initially in- 
creases the GSR by about 5% per degree, and warm- 
ig similarly reduces the GSR; but after 2 to 8 min. 
there is à reversal of the effect. These changes are 
interpreted in terms of the membrane concept of the 

К effector. А peripheral interrelationship be- 


tween GSR and basal resistance is indicated.” —W. 
4. Wilson, Jr. 


E Ivanov, V. M. (Pirogov 2nd Medical 
kate], oscow, USSR) Izmenenie ууззһеї пегупої 
im 10611080 u krys posle gipofizéktomii. [Changes 
59 1&пег nervous activity in rats after hypophysec- 
oe ae Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1961, 11, 180-185. 
flex 5 УМА of motor-alimentary conditioned re- 
UE o а bell and buzzer) was elaborated in rats. 
destro Урорћузесіоту the stereotype was completely 
“п. "m Du only the 1st day or 2 after the opera- 
restored. | e following days the stereotype was fully 
Possible щ all the rats. However, it proved im- 
reflexes 0 elaborate conditioned motor-alimentary 
UR ИЕ ner rats 2 months after hypophysectomy. 
own in OMS that it was easier to induce a break- 
€ higher nervous activity of hypophysec- 


tomi Di 
aa rats than in intact rats. In all, 75 rats were 
—!. D. London. 


2D Н 1 
Kree) 75, Silverstein, Allen; Jacobson, Elliott; 
Hosp, NYC)” & Krieger, Howard P. (Mt. Sinai 
Poreal ci ) „Effects on the brain of extracor- 
P ios lation in open heart surgery. Neu- 
Plications in 105 987-992. — Describes “cerebral com- 
ith the hel Consecutive patients operated upon 

ер of cardiopulmonary bypass (extra- 
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corporeal circulation)." Clinical neurologic, SEG, 
and psychologic evaluations (Bender-Gestalt and 
Wechsler-Bellevue) were obtained before and after 
surgery. Though some neuropathologic changes 
were observed, no significant changes were found 
between pre- and postoperative psychologic testing. 
—R. G. Gunter. 

2DJ95P. Petrovich, IU. A. (Psychoneurological 
Inst, Odessa, USSR) Sravnitel’noe izuchenie 
vydeleniia radioaktivnykh izotopov (fosfora, kal'- 
tsiia i loda) pri uslovnom i bezuslovnom sliuno- 
otdelenii. [Comparative study of secretion of radio- 
active isotopes (phosphorus, calcium, and iodine) 
with conditioned and unconditioned salivation.] Zh. 
vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1961, 11, 295-302.—Radio- 
activity of saliva, occasioned by conditioned and un- 
conditioned reaction to food, was studied in 5 dogs 
with different types of nervous system, following 
intravenous injection of P*, Са*5, and 1:81, P3? and 
Ca!* are detected in saliva in much lesser amounts 
during conditioned salivation than during uncondi- 
tioned salivation, while 1181 is to be found to a 
greater extent in saliva during conditioned secretion. 
It was also determined that the dry residue of un- 
conditioned saliva is greater than that of conditioned 
saliva.—I. D. London. 

2DJ99Z. Zolik, Edwin, & Reinhard, Clyde. 
(Marquette U.) A transistor psychogalvanometer. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1958, 59, 299-300.—A description 
of a versatile, inexpensive, and easily constructed 
galvanic skin response indicator. “Basically the in- 
strument is composed of a Wheatstone bridge, a 
transistor amplifier, and a 0-1 milliampere meter for 
response indication. Variable sensitivity has been 
provided so that the instrument can be employed 
under conditions of either mild or strong respon- 
sivity."—E. Y. Beeman. 


(Also see Abstract 2DE02H, 2DHO9F, 2DI27D, 
2DNI16B, 2EF54G, 2JS04P) 
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2DK04K. Klee, Gerald D., Bertino, Joseph; 
Weintraub, Walter, & Callaway, Enoch. (U. 
Maryland School Medicine) The influence of vary- 
ing dosage on the effects of lysergic acid diethyl- 
amide (LSD-25) in humans. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1961, 132, 404—409.—2 separate studies were con- 
ducted dealing with the dose response relationship of 
LSD. Results showed that the severity of the psy- 
chophysiological effects of LSD in particular 5s 
was proportional to the dosage. Paranoid reactions 
were less a function of dosage than of personal pre- 
dispositions. Considerable variation among Ss in 
their reactions to a particular dose was also noted. 
The method employed here, systematic clinical ob- 
servation under controlled conditions, is recom- 
mended as a highly sensitive and valid method for 
evaluating the severity of drug reactions in human 
Ss.—N. H. Pronko. Б КАГА ОЛ 

K05R. Ray, О. S, arrazzi, A. S. 

кыга Lab., Pittsburgh, Pa.) A quantifiable be- 
havioral correlate of psychotogen and tranquilizer 
actions. Science, 1961, 133, 1705-1706.—A repre- 
sentative psychotogen, lysergic acid diethylamide 
(LSD-25), in doses small enough to be devoid of 
gross effects, increases response latency in rats toa 
tone indicating the availability of water reward; this 
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effect is greatly reduced by prophylactic administra- 
tion of a representative phenothiazine tranquilizer, 
chlorpromazine (CPZ), in doses that per se do not 
affect performance. The nature of the CPZ action 
and its competition with LSD is revealed by the 
effects of CPZ in larger doses.—Journal abstract. 

2DKO09E. Evans, W. O., Bradley, W., Morton, 
R., & Setser, H. (USA Medical Research Lab.) 
А technique for the investigation of some effects 
of psychotropic and analgesic drugs on reflexive 
behavior in the rat. USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 
1961, No. 476. ii, 9 p—A technique is presented 
which is capable of discriminating between analgesic 
and nonanalgesic drugs using the rat as an S. Vari- 
able intensities of electric shock are shown to produce 
2 discrete reflexive responses which are differentially 
affected by the drugs. The results are discussed in 
terms of the effect of analgesics on the reduction of 
the emotional response to pain and in terms of the 
function of serotonin and norepinephrine in the pro- 
duction of analgesia.—USAMRL. 

2DK09P. Perlman, Chester A., Jr., Sharpless, 
Seth K., & Jarvik, Murray E. (Albert Einstein 
Coll. Medicine) Retrograde amnesia produced by 
anesthetic and convulsant agents. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1961, 54, 109—112.—Rats trained to press a 
bar for water learned to avoid the bar in a single 
trial when they received a shock through the bar. 
If anesthesia was induced within 10-15 min. after 
the learning trial, retention of the avoidance response 
24 hr. later was severely impaired; pentobarbital 
produced a greater effect than ether. A pentylene- 
tetrazol convulsion depressed avoidance with a learn- 
ing-convulsion interval as high as 4 days. The effect 
of anesthetics is ascribed to interference with a con- 
solidation process; the effect of the convulsion to a 
mechanism similar to the clinically-observed sequelae 
of convulsive treatments.—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 

2DK10L. Lienert, Gustav A. (Gutenbergstr. 18, 
Marburg) Die Farbwahl im Farbpyramidentest 
unter Lysergsáurediátylamid (LSD). [The selec- 
tion of colors in the Color Pyramid Test (CPT 
under the influence of lysergic acid асн) 
Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1961, 8, 110-121.—Several 
hypotheses exist about color selection of abnormal 
personalities in the Color Pyramid Test. The attempt 
was made to check these hypotheses experimentally. 
30 students were tested with the CPT and retested 
under the influence of LSD, The selection of violet 
and brown increased; selection of blue decreased. 
No statistically significant deviations from the stand- 
ards were observed.—W. J. Koppitz. 


2DK12M. Miller, Neal E. (Yale U.) Some 
recent studies of conflict behavior and drugs. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1961, 16, 12-24.—Sodium amytal 
"could produce in experiments on rats, effects which 
appear to parallel the fear-reducing effects of this 
drug in human conflict situations." The "beneficial 
effects of the sodium amytal on relearning in a con- 
flict situation did not generalize from the drugged to 
the normal state. Chlorpromazine yielded more 
promising results." It is "possible to increase the 
resistance to the stress of pain and fear by appropri- 
ate training."—5. J, Lachman. 

2DK13F. Faulk, E. H., & Horne, E. P. (Men- 
ninger Found., Topeka, Kan.) Effects of phenyl- 
alanine deprivation on maze performance and ac- 
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tivity. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 113-115, 
—Rats on a diet free of phenylalanine were compared 
with rats on a complete diet, and rats on a phenyl- 
alanine-free diet with supplementary p-hydroxphenyl- 
pyruvic acid. The latter 2 groups exhibited better 
maze-learning performance and a higher level of ac- 
tivity than the rats with the incomplete diet; the 
animals with supplementary p-hydroxphenylpyruvic 
acid were lighter in weight than the other 2 groups. 
—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


2DK22F. Feldman, R. S., Ellen, P., Liberson, 
W. T. & Robins, J. (U. Massachusetts) The ef- 
fect of chlorpromazine on the brightness discrimi- 
nation of rats with habits and fixations. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 322-326.— When rats with 
fixations to a bright window were compared, under 
chlorpromazine, to rats who had learned a response 
under conditions of trial and error, it was found: 
(a) “Rats with conflict-induced fixations had a 
higher brightness-difference threshold"; (b) Under 
the drug "there was no loss of the discrimination 
threshold"; (c) "There was an elevation in response 
latency, but the rise for the fixated rats exceeded 
onset time for a motivating grid-shack. This sug- 
gests that the effect of the drug was due to an at- 
tenuation of fear associated with grid-shock"; and 
(d) "The higher brightness-difference threshold 
among the fixated rats suggests that they were less 
motivated to seek out and respond to relevant cues. 
This view is contrary to the view that fixations are 
maintained by high motivation."—E. Y. Beeman. 


2DK27K. Kucherenko, T. M. (Pavlov Inst 
Physiology) Vliianie paraaminobenzoinoi kisloty 
na vysshuiu nervnuiu deiatel’nost’ sobak. [Influ- 
ence of paraaminobenzoic acid on higher nervous at- 
tivity in dogs.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1961, 11, 
127-132.—Conditioned salivary reflexes were elabo- 
rated in 7 dogs. Subcutaneous administration о! 
PABA (paraaminobenzoic acid) in doses of 10, 25, 
50, and 100 mg/kg enhances the conditioned reflexes 
on the day of experiment. Oral administration 0 
PABA in doses of 25, 50, and 100 mg/kg produces 
similar changes. Repeated subcutaneous administra- 
tion of PABA for 14 days in doses of 10 and 25 
mg/kg produces an increase in the conditioned rê- 
flexes during the whole period, which continues 107 
4-14 days after discontinuance of the treatment: 
PABA in doses of 10 and 25 mg/kg has no effect 
on magnitude of differentiation. "Unconditioned saz 
livation changes slightly under the influence 20 
PABA. The data obtained point to the stimulating 
action of PABA on the central nervous system. It 
enhances the excitatory process, but affects only 
slightly internal inhibition.—/. D. London. 


2DK28B. Bodó, György. (Health Service, Hum 
garian Peoples Army) Approach to the genera: 
tion centre of nystagmus alternans by means 8 
drug tests. Acta oto-laryngol., Stockholm, 1961, ae 
328-332.— Barbiturates and chlorpromazine stop m. 
tagmus alternans temporarily. During the ше a 
action of the barbiturate nystagmus can be elicited A 
the patient by caloric stimulation, whereas during Ў 
action of chlorpromazine there is no caloric reaction 
From these observations the conclusion can be drew 
that the generation centre of the nystagmus alternar 
is above the primary vestibular reflex arch — our! 
abstract. 
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2DK29C. Clark, R., Schuster, C. R., & Brady, 
‚ V. (Walter Reed Army Inst. Research, Wash- 
ington, D. С.) Instrumental conditioning of jugu- 
lar self-infusion in the rhesus monkey. Science, 
1961, 133, 1829-1830.—A technique is described for 
self-infusion of pharmacologic agents in solution 
through a permanently indwelling jugular catheter 
їп the rhesus monkey. The results of an experiment 
utilizing this technique demonstrate that an instru- 
mental lever response can be conditioned. extin- 
guished, reconditioned, and brought under stimulus 
control and reward-schedule control with saline selí- 
infusion as the reinforcing stimulus.—Jowurnal ab- 
stract. 

2DK29N. Nikitina, G. М. (Inst. Normal & Patho- 
logical Physiology) Vliianie aminazina na soot- 
noshenie dvigatel'nogo i vegetativynkh komponen- 
tov oboronitel’noi uslovnoi reaktsii u zhivotnykh 
у ontogeneze. [Influence of aminasine on the rela- 
tionship between motor and autonomic components 
of the conditioned defensive reaction in animals in 
ontogenesis.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1961, 11, 
320-337.—Injection of aminasine (1-5 mg/kg) into 
rabbits (20 days-3 mon. old), possessing a stabilized 
conditioned motor reaction, resulted in disappear- 
ance of the motor and respiratory components of the 
conditioned reaction with their subsequent restora- 
tion in 2-6 hrs., depending on age of the rabbit. Ad- 
ministration of small doses of aminasine (0.6-0.8 
mg/kg) produces a dissociation of the components of 
the conditioned reaction with inhibition of the motor 
component and preservation of the respiratory. The 
data point to the "participation of the reticular forma- 
tion in the integration of diverse components of a 
whole adaptive reaction in developing animals" and 
to the increasing functional development and par- 


ticipation of the reticular formation with аве. —/. D. 
London. 


2DK33M. Melikian, L. (American U., Beirut, 
Lebanon) The effect of meprobamate on the per- 
formance of normal subjects on selected psycho- 
е tasks. J. gen. Psychol. 1961, 65, 33—38.— 
COSE of meprobamate, placebo, and water on 
ncn and performance of 7 psychological tasks 
кошы Ss are compared. Tasks included: the 
um ey йолу Inventory, visual threshold, 
SM у reshold, Wechsler's Digit Span test, the 
ad ic чын Test, Wechsler's Digit Symbol test, 
Eu ds Speed of speech. No significant effects 
E uring the 1st testing, % an hour after the 
8, or 1 week after. —C. T. Morgan. 


рокн. Gross, Charles б, & Weiskrantz, 
of two p (U. Cambridge, England) The effect 
and (уш Шзеге? on auditory discrimination 
Quart, 1% response performance of monkeys. 
thestis поп Psychol, 1961, 13, 34-39.—"Five 

Onkeys were tested on performance of an 


auditory discriminat: 
with a Jide mination and a delayed response test 


ng scale of increasing difficulty after treat- 
n (a) 0.2 to 0.5 mgm./kgm. reserpine, (b) 
+o. / 8m. meprobamate, (c) an equivalent sa- 


treatments oe net (d) no treatment. Both drug 
iscriminan S ted in a severe deficit on the auditory 
© n and no change or improvement in de- 


Donse performance. 
це s 


€. Itis s 


The auditory deficit 
imply to an increased latency of re- 
Uggested that these results support the 
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hypothesis that reserpine and meprobamate reduce 
the utilization of sensory information.” —Journal ab- 
stract. 


2DK49S. Schrier, Allan M., & Harlow, Harry F. 
(U. Wisconsin) Effect of reserpine on avoidance 
of humans by rhesus monkeys. J. gen. Psychol, 
1958, 59, 149-155.—"Rhesus monkeys were allowed 
individually to enter a large cage in which an Е was 
also present. On the initial trials, E presented food 
at a considerable distance from himself. The dis- 
tance was decreased when an animal responded to 
the food consistently." 5 Ss were given injections 
of reserpine regularly, 6 controls were not. Reser- 
pine animals tended to come closer to E to obtain 
food, than did control Ss during all but the initial 
practice periods. After the withdrawal of the drug, 
the reserpine group rapidly dropped to the level of 
that of the control group.—E. Y. Beeman. 


2DK50B. Bloch, S, & Silva, A. (U. Chile) 
Factors involved in the acquisition of a maze 
habit, analyzed by means of tranquilizing and seda- 
tive drugs. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 550- 
554.44 female albino rats were selected from about 
550 on the basis of their completely exploring a 
single-unit T maze and a 4 unit T maze. 20 of the 
animals were run under control conditions, 12 under 
nembutal and 12 under meprobamate. Trials 10, 11, 
and 12 were run subsequently with all animals under 
normal conditions, 23 hrs. food deprived with food 
and water in the end goal box. Control Ss showed 
a classical latent learning function on both time 
errors and scores. Nembutal animals showed an in- 
crease in time and errors following introduction of 
reward while meprobamate animals showed a reduc- 
tion in time scores and a low number of errors. The 
results are discussed in terms of curiosity, activity 
and fear as the main elements involved in learning.— 
F. R. Brush. 

2DK53G. Grandjean, E. Effets d'un narcotique 
sur le comportement conditionné et spontané du 
rat. [Effects of a narcotic on the conditioned and 
spontaneous behavior of the таё] J. Physiol., Paris, 
1961, 53, 353-354.—Exposure to 200-800 ppm tri- 
chlorethylene vapor for 4-11 weeks produced a small 
and inconstant increase of performance reaction time 
in conditioned avoidance. The drug, in various 
doses, did not change rapidity of learning, although 
extinction was slowed. A CR to food was unchanged, 
but more spontaneous alterations in a T maze were 
observed after intermediate doses.—C. J. Smith. 


2DK57T. Tsobkallo, G. І, & Kalinina, M. K. 
(Pavlov Inst. Physiology, Leningrad, USSR) 
Vliianie barbituratov na vysshuiu nervnuiu deia- 
tel’nost’ krolikov pri gipnotizatsii, [Influence of 
barbiturates on higher nervous activity in rabbits 
during hypnotization.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 
1961, 11, 157-164.—Utilizing rabbits as Ss in the 
method of motor-alimentary conditioning it was found 
that with hypnotization, brought on by administra- 
tion of barbamyl, nembutal, or thiopenthal, renewed 
administration of these drugs causes different reac- 
tions. Small and medium doses of the drugs (up to 
20 mg/kg), far from deepening the depression of 
conditioned activity observed during hypnotization, 
facilitate the appearance of responses to positive 
stimuli, This action of barbiturates is explained as 
due to their “characteristic influence on internal in- 
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hibition.” The results thus obtained are taken as 
being in correspondence with those conceptions of the 
Pavlovian school concerning the origin of hypnotiza- 
tion which see it as resulting from changes in inter- 
nal inhibition—J. D. London. 


2DK60L. Lapina, I. A. (Inst. Experimental 
Medicine, Leningrad, USSR) | Vliianie aminazina 
na protekanie odnostoronnikh uslovynkh reflek- 
sov. [Influence of aminasine on the course of uni- 
lateral conditioned reflexes.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deia- 
tel., 1961, 11, 260-264.—Unilateral conditioned sali- 
vary reflexes were studied in 3 dogs with surgically 
exteriorized portions of the tongue before and after 
administration of 1-2 mg/kg doses of aminasine. 
Aminasine was shown not to induce any changes in 
unilateral conditioned salivary reflexes, but to alter 
drastically the process of irradiation in the central 
nervous system, as can be judged from the drop in 
unconditioned salivation on the side opposite to that 
stimulated. “Irradiated unconditioned salivation” 
was shown to diminish also on removal of one cere- 
bral hemisphere.—J. D. London. 
2DK64M. MacDonnell, Malcolm. (Alfred U.) 
The effect of anesthetics on recovery from audi- 
tory fatigue in the cat. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1960, 53, 564-570,—Auditory evoked potentials were 
recorded before and after exposure of anesthetized 
cats to intense low-frequency tones. Postexposure 
enhancement of potentials was greater under Chlora- 
lose than under Nembutal and decreased with increas- 
ing depth of anesthesia. Postexposure depression 
preceding enhancement was greater under Nembutal 
and increased with greater depth of anesthesia. The 
results are discussed in relation to the phenomenon 
of posttetanic potentiation and the pattern of psy- 
chological recovery from auditory fatigue—W. А. 
Wilson, Jr. 
2DK66B. Battig, K. Étude psychopharmaco- 
logique du comportement du rat. [A psychophar- 
macological study of the rat's behavior.] J. Physiol., 
Paris, 1961, 53, 266-267Veronal, amphetamine, 
alcohol, and tranquilizers were given to rats before 
undergoing a battery of tests which included condi- 
tioned escape, the time required to swim 4 meters, 
spontaneous alternation, and the quantity of food 
ingested after a 22-hr. fast. Both quantitative and 
qualitative differences between drugs were noted.— 
C. J. Smith. 
2DK70G. Gromova, E. A., & Tkachenko, K. N. 
(Inst. Normal & Pathological Physiology, Moscow, 
USSR) Izmenenie vysshei пегупої deiatel’nosti 
belykh krys pri stolbniachnoi  intoksikatsii. 
[Modification of higher nervous activity in white 
rats with tetanic poisoning.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deia- 
tel., 1961, 11, 370-375—A study was made of 13 
white rats in which were developed positive condi- 
tioned motor-alimentary reflexes to a bell and red 
light and differentiation to the sound of a buzzer. It 
was found that the injection of tetanus toxin into 
white rats is accompanied by disturbances of higher 
nervous activity. The 1st of these to occur and the 
longer lasting are disturbances of internal inhibition 
and intensification of the excitatory process in the 
cerebral cortex. Recuperation from tetanic poison- 
ing is accompanied by normalization of higher nerv- 
ous activity—ZI. D. London. 
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2DK71K. Kelleher, Roger T., Fry, William: 
Deegan, John, & Cook, Leonard. (Smith, Kline & 
French Lab., Philadelphia, Pa.) Effects of mepro- 
bamate on operant behavior of rats. J. Pharma- 
col. exp. Ther., 1961, 133, 271—280.—Meprobamate 
was compared with mephenesin, phenobarbital, chlor- 
promazine, prochlorperazine, and d-amphetamine for 
effects on rate of responding in various schedules of 
positive reinforcement. Meprobamate and d-ampheta- 
mine increased response rates on a "Differential 
Reinforcement of Low Rates" (DRL) schedule with 
a "limited hold," and also on variable and fixed-in- 
terval schedules. Mephenesin, chlorpromazine, and 
prochlorperazine did not increase DRL response rate, 
Meprobamate, did not decrease fixed-ratio response 
rate, but d-amphetamine did—G. A. Heise. 


2DK75S. Smirnov, B. A. (Medical Inst, Dne- 
propetrovsk, USSR) Vliianie émotsional’nogo sos- 
toianiia na pilokarpinnuiu sekretsiiu sliunnykh 
zhelez. [Influence of emotional state on pilocarpin 
induced secretion of the salivary glands.] Fiziol. Zh. 
SSSR, 1961, 47, 475-478.—Utilizing 7 dogs as Ss, it 
was shown that given emotional states initially lower 
sensitivity of the salivary glands to pilocarpin. Re- 
peated reproduction of the same emotions, however, 
leads to loss of the inhibitory influence on this sensi- 
tivity. A change in the character of the aroused 
emotion, or even a change in the situation, restores 
to the emotion its original influence; that which is 
taken as indicating the "role of the cortex in forma- 
tion of the autonomic components of the emotion 
(pain)."—I. D. London. 


2DK77A. Abt, J. P., Essman, W. B., & Jarvik, 
M. E. (Arizona State U.) Ether-induced retro- 
grade amnesia for one-trial conditioning in mice. 
Science, 1961, 133, 1477-1478.—Mice were tested in 
a situation permitting them to step readily from à 
small, restrictive platform to a large one. Condi- 
tioned avoidance was established by a single train- 
ing trial when animals received a shock by stepping 
from one platform to another. At various intervals 
after the single punishing shock, Ss were anesthe- 
tized with diethyl ether. Interference with retention 
tested 1 day later, was shown for intervals up to 
minutes, at which time ether no longer appeared to 
influence the subsequent response.—J ournal abstract. 


2DK77S. Snezhnevsky, A. V. (Acad. Medical 
Sciences USSR, Moscow) Psychopharmacology, 
the pathophysiology of higher nervous activity, 
and clinical psychiatry. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Stt» 
1961, 92, 1077—1097.—Electroencephaloscopic record- 
ings and pipradol tests showed decreasing cortica E 
tivity and pipradol activation lessened to depression 
as psychosis became worse. Chlorpromazine response 
related to pipradol response. In schizophrenia, inter- 
nal excitation produces protective inhibition Spree 
ing to individual signal systems. Cyclothymic C 
pressions showed diffuse activity lowering with tem 
poral foci and improved with iproniazid, while de 
pressive-paranoid schizophrenics did not. Chlor 
promazine depressions come from the disease patho- 
genesis. Pathophysiological explanations are bette 
than psychological ones. (16 ref.)—B. S. Aaronson 

2DKBIL. Levita, E. (Teachers Coll, Columbia 
U.) Effects of chlorpromazine and promaziné оу 
perseveration. J. gem. Psychol., 1961, 65, 181-187 
—The action of chlorpromazine and promazint 
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ion was investigated by means of a double- 


everat е i 
В Ss were 34 schizophrenics. 55, 


blind procedure. 


: unaware of any experimentation, were randomly as- 


i 3 groups. 1 group received chlorpromazine, 
ое the 3rd a placebo. The oral ad- 
ministration of the drugs ranged from 50 to 400 mg. 
per day А battery of tests of perseveration was 
given at the beginning and after 3 months. No dif- 
ferences were found between changes in and post- 
experimental variations of perseveration—C. T. 
Morgan. : 
2DK83F. Feldman, Robert S. &  Liberson, 
Wladimir T. (U. Massachusetts) The effect of 
reserpine on behavior fixations in rats. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1960, 53, 483-487.—After prelimi- 
nary training on a jumping stand rats were presented 
with an insoluble problem with brightness cues pres- 


_ ent, and finally given a soluble brightness discrimina- 


tion problem. In different experiments reserpine was 
administered (a) during all 3 phases, (b) during the 
insoluble-problem period, or (c) after fixations were 


| demonstrated on the soluble problem. Reserpine did 


not interfere with motor functions or brightness dis- 
crimination, nor did it prevent or reverse fixations. 
It is suggested "that the behavioral effects of reser- 
pine consist of the attenuation of fear associated with 
negative incentives.” —W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


2DK84Z. Zakusov, V. V. (Inst. Pharmacology 
& Chemotherapy, Acad. Medical Sciences USSR, 
Moscow) The effects of pharmacological agents 
on conditioned and unconditioned reflexes. Ann. 
N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1961, 92, 984-989.—Nervous ac- 
tivity changes with pharmacological agents depend 
on synaptic transmission changes. URs and CRs re- 
quire interneuronal synapses. Anesthetics impede 
and stimulants facilitate interneuronal transmission. 
Specific drug effects arise from CNS sites of action. 
ifferences in effects appear with reflexes having 
Common efferent but different afferent pathways. 
Pyramidal spinal synapses are more sensitive to drugs 
than afferent synapses. Neuroplegic compounds act 
in the brain stem, analgesics in the interneurons. 
ка Systems show differing drug sensitivities. 
(25 re.) В, S. Aaronson. 


w DKSSK. Forney, Robert B., & Hughes, Francis 
К: (indiana U. School Medicine) Delayed audi- 
Pcs ack and ethanol: Effect on verbal and 
to performance. J. Psychol., 1961, 52, 
meti ыо adult Ss recorded verbal and arith- 
TUR tests while distracted by an auditory feed- 

Rune п (0.28 sec. delay). The sound level was 
ЯҢ ШҮН higher than a comfortable listening level 
tive conch, S could only hear the feedback. Tenta- 
a onclusions were: (a) Alocohol did not signifi- 
Dee scores in any of the tests, (b) Ver- 
Чеге wits as unaffected, (c) Ethanol tended to in- 
tion cus h test performances involving simple addi- 
strat, 568 and reverse counting—Author ab- 

2р : 

Caine Marino, A. (U. California Medical 
havioral е Angeles) Electrocardiographic and be- 
385-3965, "prets of emetine. Science, 1961, 133, 
on conditio he effects of subacute emetine poisoning 
cardio, ning, spontaneous behavior, and the elec- 

compared p of the guinea pig are reported and 
shown у, ^ thi he depression in spontaneous behavior 
Y the animals does not seem to be dependent 
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upon any psychogenic action of emetine; there ap- 
pears to be a correlation between the cardiac damage 
and the depression caused by the drug.—J ournal ab- 
stract. 


2DK85M*. Myers, Robert D. (Colgate U.) Ef- 
fects of meprobamate on alcohol performance and 
on the stress of response extinction in rats. Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1961, 8, 385-392.—Rats with established 
preferences for food, water, and/or alcohol intake 
were injected with 80 mg/kg of meprobamate. No 
effects on preferences or rate of response occurred. 
During extinction the greatest number of responses 
was made to the alcohol lever. Administration of 
meprobamate during extinction produced more re- 
sponses to the food and water levers. Several al- 
ternative explanations for these findings are offered. 
—W. B. Essman. 


2DK91C. Carpenter, John A. (Yale U.) The 
effect of caffeine and alcohol on simple visual re- 
action time. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 
491-496.—95 Ss were presented with 2 intensities of 
monocular stimulation under 3 different levels of 
caffeine and alcohol. RT was significantly positively 
related to alcohol dosage but the dosage differences 
were small and thought to be of little behavioral sig- 
nificance. “Caffeine was effective in altering the size 
of the differences in RT to the high and low stimulus 
intensities.” —E. Y. Beeman. 


2DK92A. Alekseeva, І. A. (Inst. Normal & 
Pathological Physiology, Moscow, USSR) Nepos- 
redstvennoe i uslovnoreflektornoe vliianie tor- 
moziashchikh véshchestv na vysshuiu nervnulu 
deiate’nost’ sobak pri organicheskikh povrezh- 
deniiakh nekotorykh uchastkov kory golovnogo 
mozga. [Direct and conditioned influence of in- 
hibitory substances on higher nervous activity in dogs 
with organic lesions in several parts of the cortex 
of the brain.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 
692-698.—Direct action of chloral hydrate, veronal, 
and sodium amytal was found to cause in dogs in- 
hibition of conditioned alimentary reflexes. А simi- 
lar effect can be conditioned and can also be obtained 
in animals habituated to the direct action ot the 
drugs. Section of fields 6 and 8 of the motor cortical 
area not only removes the inhibitory action of the 
drugs; but brings on a reverse effect, that is, an 
increase in the conditioned reflexes. А similar lesion 
in field 7 of the parietal region of the cortex does not 
change the inhibitory effect of the drugs upon higher 
nervous activity. The data point to the specific role 
of fields 6 and 8 of the motor region in (a) control 
of such complex phenomena as the action of in- 
hibitory drugs upon the higher division of the cen- 
tral nervous system and (b) habituation to them.— 
I. D. London. 

2DK93F. Frankenhaeuser, M. & Beckman, M. 
The susceptibility of intellectual functions to a 


depressant drug. 


Scand. J. Psychol., iyw! 2, s 

The performance of 32 Ss in tests о intellec- 
RE aoe Gebel numerical, inductive, and spatial) 
during the inhalation of nitrous oxide (30% N2O 
and 70% Оз) and a control mixture (30% Ns and 


highly 
0% О») were compared. The drug caused a 
ШЫ deterioration in both speed and accuracy 
of performance on all 4 tests.—C. T. Morgan. 


(Also see Abstracts 2DA04K, 2DA13K, 2DH25M) 
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ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


.2DLIZN. Newman, Marshall T. (United States 
National Museum, Washington, D. C.) Biological 
adaptation of man to his environment: Heat, cold. 
altitude and nutrition. Ann, N. Y. Acad. Scis 1961, 
91, 617-631.—Human adaptation to environmental 
extremes involves phenotypic alterations of morphol- 
ogy and physiology. These may be influenced by 
polygenic blocks composed of only a few genes of 
unequal effect and show a range of plasticity re- 
sponse. Negroes are best adapted to situations of 
moist tropical heat, but respond poorly to cold and 
high altitude. Whites live in temperature climates, 
moderate cold, and desert heat, but do poorly in the 
tropics. Mongolians adapt under all conditions. 
Man’s range of adaptation is enormous and enhanced 
by his culture. (76 ref.)—B. S. Aaronson. 

2DL25F. Frey, Allan H. (Cornell U.) Human 
behavior and atmospheric ions. Psychol Rev. 
1961, 68, 225-228.—Atmospheric ions, defined as 
singly charged electrical condensers with radii of 
5 X 10-8 ст. have been observed to have the follow- 
ing effects: a fluctuation in central sensitivity and 
in the coefficient of the restoration of visual purple 
connections between changes in ionization and tinni- 
tus, and reduction in pain caused by thermal burns. 
Ions cause a reduction in succinoxidase activity, lead- 
ing to осте Е activity and motor effects. ; Less 
clear are effects on reaction ti i 
ШЕ РУК Nuts ction time, learning, and emo- 


(Also see Abstracts 2DJO9K, 200365, 2 
2DP74H) + AIR 


Radiation 


2DM04M. Murphree, Oddist D., Pool, Ch. 
X g. , Chalmer: 
Er & Frost, Thomas T. (VA Hosp. North Little 
ock, Ark.) Maze performance and fixated be- 
havior in the rat after cranial X irradiation. /. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1961, 132, 304-306.—" A. perform- 
ance deficit, perhaps of a learning nature, of mild 
extent was demonstrated subsequent to 1760 roent- 
gens irradiation to the cranium of 10 rats as com- 
pared to 15 controls. A 14 choice-point Modified 
Stone Multiple T-maze was used and all rats were 
blinded. Acquisition and extinction rates of fixation 
development in a single unit T-maze were essential 
ч same for both groups."—N. H. Pronko 3 

DM27S. Sharp, Joseph C. (U. Utah) - 

of fetal X irradiation on АНЕ chit and 
motor coordination in albino rats. J. comp 
physiol, Psychol., 1961, 54, 127-129.—Pregnant rats 
were divided into 3 groups: full-body irradiation, a 
group in which the posterior half of the mother was 
shielded from the X rays, and non-irradiated control 
When offspring were run in a 14 unit water maze 
116 days after birth, the full-body group showed 
poorer learning than the other 2 groups. At ages 
40 and 90 days, the full-body group was inferior to 
the others inability to walk along parallel bars, but 
no differences appeared at 140 days. “... there are 
го us of xX irradiation of fetuses, [which] 
are not secondary effects of the irradiati ‹ 
mother.”—W. A. Wilson, Jr. S OE 

2DM30G. Godin, V. P. (Erisman Research 
Hygiene, Moscow, USSR) Izmenenie по e 
flektornoi reaktsii pri deistvii malykh doz vnut- 
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rennego oblucheniia. 
reaction during action of small doses of i 
irradiation.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1961, 4l, 280 24 


— Small doses of internal irradiation with radioactive _ 


Na** bring about shortening of time of latency of the 


defensive reflex reaction of the rear extremities jn _ 


rats. Threshold of activeness of Na** was 0.5 micro- 
curies. Increase in dose of internal irradiation leads 
within certain limits to a further decrease of latency, 
Comparatively large doses of internal irradiation 
(from 2 to 10 microcuries of radioactive Na?*) oc- 
casion an earlier and clear-cut increase in time of 
reflex reaction.—/. D. London. 


_2DMO61Z. Zahkarov, V. M. (Erisman Inst. Hy- 
giene, Moscow, USSR) Ob izmenenii uslovnore- 
flektornoi deiatel’nosti belykh krys pri deistvii 
malykh doz vnutrennego oblucheniia. [Оп 
changes in conditioned-reflex activity in white rats 
under the influence of small doses of internal irradia- 
tion.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1961, 11, 361-369.— 
A study was made of conditioned motor-alimentary 
reflexes in 23 white rats internally irradiated with 
small doses of radioactive sodium (Na**). Changes 
in conditioned-reflex activity begin to appear at the 
end of the Ist day after injection of 5 microcuries of 
Ма?* and are manifested in increased positive con- 
ditioned reflexes. A greater dose of internal irradia- 
tion (10 and 100 microcuries of Na**) brings about 
a decrease in the functional lability of the cortical 
centers along with intensification of cortical excita- 
tion. Diminution of cortical functions sets in with 
smaller doses of internal irradiation in older animals. 
With repeated administration of 5. and 10 micro- 
curies of Ма°*, summation of the effect of radiation 
with the traces of previous irradiation takes place. 
The data obtained lead to the conclusion that the 
dynamics of higher nervous activity in white rats 
provide a sensitive indication of the effect of sm 
doses of ionizing radiation on the organism—l. 
London. 


2DM65M. Maliukova, I. V. (Sanitary-Hygienic 
Medical Inst., Leningrad, USER) Viiianie maly h 
doz rentgenovskikh luchei na ugasatel'noe tor- 
mozhenie u krolikov. [Effect of small doses of X- 
rays on extinctive inhibition in rabbits.] Zh. vyssi. 
петт. Deiatel., 1961, 11, 165-168.—The influence 
on internal inhibition of total irradiation with Stm 
doses of X-rays was studied in 6 rabbits. After ? 
stereotype of conditioned reflexes was elaboratt 
through application of the food-procuring method, 
the course of acute extinction of the stereotype be. 
fore irradiation, during irradiation, and after the en 
of each irradiation was examined. It was foun 
that during irradiation extinction of the conditioned- 
reflex stereotype develops faster than normally. 2182 
inhibition of differentiation is also to be observed: 
These facts are taken as proving that total irradia- 
tion of rabbits with small doses of X-rays leads e 
disturbance of the normal balance obtaining between 
me excitatory and inhibitory processes.—/. 2: Lon- 


2DM69S. Simonov, P. V. (Burdenko Main Mili 


tary Hosp., USSR Ministry Defense) О viiiant 
rentgenovskogo oblucheniia na prodolzhitel'nost 
tak nazyvaemogo zhivotnogo gipnoza u inta 
nykh i bespolusharnykh krolikov. [On the йш 
ence of X-ray irradiation on the duration of so-called 
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summary is provi 


“have developed stomach ulcers. 


T following stress. 
offspring with 96% of the females and 82% of the 
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i ypnosis in intact and decorticated rabbits.] 
ml aP heron. Deiatel., 1961, 11, 160-170--А 
; ded of research which indicates that 

lled animal hypnosis is not to be 
"found solely in the cortex.—/. D. London. 


(Also see Abstracts 2DI42B, 2DO71P) 


the origin of so-ca 


Stress 

2DN155. Sines, J. О. (Washington U., St. 
Louis) Selective breeding for development of 
stomach lesions following stress in the rat. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 615-617.—Follow- 
ing the stress of 48 hours of immobilization with food 
and water deprivation, 58% of the males and 68% of 
the females of a population were demonstrated to 
Rats with lesions 
were mated and in the resulting Fy generation 79% 
of the males and 87% of the females developed lesions 
Mating of F, generation produced 


males developing stomach lesions following stress. 
These results are taken to support the contention that 
hereditary factors contribute to the development of 
stomach lesions in rats which have been subjected to 
stress conditions, and corroborate previously obtained 
sex difference in tolerance to stress.—F. R. Brush. 

2DN16B. Bovard, E. W. (Montreal Neurological 
Inst, Canada) A note on the threshold for emo- 
tional stress. Psychol. Rev., 1961, 68, 216-218.— 
The threshold for emotional stress is mediated via 
the posterior and medial hypothalamic area as modu- 
lated by neural inputs from the rest of the brain and 
blood stream levels of ACTH and adrenal cortical 
hormones—J. R. Royce. 


(Also see Abstracts 2DJ20G, 2DJ75F, 2DK12M, 
2DK85F) 
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200365. Scarpelli, E. M. (Duke U.) Maternal 
nutritional deficiency and intelligence of the off- 
re (thiamine and iron). J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
A ЫШ 52, 536-539 —No significant differences 
m Ius in the number of errors made during 
р earning among offspring of dams having nor- 

ame deficient, and iron deficient diets. —F. 

- Brush. 

2] 

DOP. Perepelkin, S. R. (Erisman Inst. Sani- 
iov; уне, Moscow, USSR)  Izmeneniia 
осе i bezuslovnykh refleksov u krys pri 

К. h porazheniiakh organizma na fone raz- 
Enim pishchevoi diety. [Changes in conditioned 

89 абое reflexes in rats, kept on different 
organi the presence of irradiational damage in the 

peal Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1961, 11, 171— 
flexes rupes in conditioned and unconditioned re- 
ept on 3 ше in 3 groups of rats (26 in all), 

Subacute de erent diets, in the presence of acute and 

iets fee ment of irradiational lesions. The 
teins provid Healy in the nature of the animal pro- 

eat and fk: For the 1st group, the diet included 
and eggs En for the 2nd, meat; for the. 3rd, milk 
conditioned ref changes in the conditioned and un- 
Wave-like reflexes noted were of a "pronounced 
“equalizin and periodic nature,” and included the 
of Рага paradoxal, and ultraparadoxal stages 
is.” Disturbances of higher nervous ac- 
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tivity were found to be weaker under a milk-and- 
egg diet and partly weaker under а meat-and-milk 
diet than under a diet of meat.—I. D. London. 

2DO80M. Meier, Gilbert W., & Moss, Margaret 
H. (Vanderbilt U.) Maternal behavior and prog- 
eny development of pyridoxine-deprived albino 
rats. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1960, 53, 480-482. 
—Groups of female rats maintained on diets of vary- 
ing degrees of pyridoxine deficiency displayed on 
significant differences in reproductive efficiency or 
maternal behavior. Progeny born to these mothers 
appeared essentially the same until nine days of age, 
after which the pups of pyridoxine-deficient mothers 
lost weight, showed neurological signs, and eventually 
died before weaning. The abnormalities of postnatal 
development “сап be ascribed to the direct action of 
the vitamin deficiency through this developmental 
period." —W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


(Also see Abstracts 2DC58W, 2DI27D, 2DK13F) 


Genetics & BEHAVIOR 


2DP00B. Braconi, L. (U. Rome) Le psicone- 
vrosi e le psicosi nei gemelli. [Psychoneuroses and 
psychoses in twins.] Acta genet. med. gemellolog., 
1961, 10, 100-136.—In a study of 60 twin pairs with 
one or both twins either neurotic or psychotic the 
author concludes "in 5096 of the cases an undoubted 
psychotic and neurotic heredity was ascertained.” 
The dysthymic psychosis is seen as transmitted as a 
dominant character and schizophrenia as a recessive 
one. Due to “changes of expressivity with pheno- 
typical characters” both forms of psychoses could be 
clinically mistaken as essentially psychoneurotic. 
ref, English, French, & German summaries)—D. 
Santora. 
2DP00D. Das, Gita, & Broadhurst, P. L. (U. 
London, England) The effect of inherited differ- 
ences in emotional reactivity on a measure of in- 
telligence in the rat. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1959, 52, 300-303.—"The scores on the Hebb-Wil- 
liams test of 48 rats of the Maudsley Reactive and 
Nonreactive Strains . .. were examined to determine 
whether or not the strains differ in terms of ‘intelli- 
gence’ for which they have not been selected. The 
results show that they do not differ in this way, and 
this finding, taken in conjunction with previous work, 
suggests that emotional reactivity 1s orthogonal to 
rodent intelligence.” (16 ref.) —E. Y. Beeman. 
2DP04H. Hirsch, Jerry. (Columbia U.) Studies 
in experimental behavior genetics: II. Individual 
differences in geotaxis as a function of chromo- 
some variations in synthesized Drosophila popula- 
tions. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 304-308. 
“А multiple-unit classification maze for the mass 
screening of Drosophila populations is described. 
Drosophila melanogaster chromosomes have been 
combined to produce experimental populations iso- 
genic with respect to different chromosomes and dif- 
ferent numbers of chromosomes, thus creating known 
differences in genetic variance. The several popula- 
tions exhibit consistent variance differences in the 
behavior geotaxis, as a function of the experimentally 
produced genotypic differences."—E. Y. Beeman. 
2DP16M. McClearn, Gerald E, & Rodgers, 
David A. (U. саа CE : beso 
s in alcohol preference of laboratory Н; 
pi physiol. E 1961, 54, 116-119.—C57 BL/ 
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Crgl mice prefer 1095 alcohol to water, while C3H/ 
Crgl/2, A/Crgl, A/Crgl/2, BALB/cCrgl, and DBA/ 
2NCrgl mice prefer water. F4s between C57BL and 
the other strains show intermediate preferences, and 
maternal effects do not appear to be involved. Pref- 
erence data of F,s and backcrosses lead to the con- 
clusion that a polygenic system is involved.—W. A. 
Wilson, Jr. 

2DP34D. Dobzhansky, T. (Columbia U.) 
Adaptation in man and animals: A synthesis. 
Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci, 1961, 91, 634—636.—The 
meaningful question to be asked about heredity-en- 
vironment interactions is what proportion of vari- 
ance in a given trait can be attributed to either. Not 
all traits have adaptive significance. The reification 
of the concept "trait" has impeded genetic theory. 
The significance and genetic basis of racial differ- 
ences for adaptation has been inadequately studied. 
This springs from the Lamarckian orientation of 
many anthropologists and the confounding of the 
study of race differences with race prejudice.—B. S. 
Aaronson. 

2DP51K. Kalmus, H. Amir, A., Levine, Ona; 
Barak, Elisheva, & Goldschmidt, Elizabeth. The 
frequency of inherited defects of colour vision in 
some Israeli populations. Ann. hum. Genet., 1961, 
25, 51-55.—Frequencies of protanopes, protanomal- 
ous, deuteranopes, deuteranomalous, and doubtful 
cases for Israeli from 42 different countries of origin 
are presented. The total number of colour blind 
among all 3017 Ss was 190. When the Ss were 
grouped into 6 broader categories of geographical 
origin there were some statistically highly significant 
differences noted.—S. G. Vandenberg. 

2DPSIN. Nachman, Marvin. (U. California, 
Riverside) The inheritance of saccharin prefer- 
ence. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 451-457. 
—"It was hypothesized that taste preferences for sub- 
stances such as saccharin are dependent on sensory 
factors which are inherited. Albino rats which pre- 
ferred .25% saccharin solution to water, and those 
which preferred water to .25% saccharin solution, 
were selectively bred. Significant differences were 
found in the Е; generation. . . . The extremes of the 
F; were then selectively bred, and the Е, generation 
were tested for their preferences between each of six 
concentrations of saccharin and water. Differences 
++. Were... maximal in the intermediate concen- 
trations (.25%, .50%, and 1.095)."—E. Y. Beeman. 

2DP53H. Holt, Sarah B. Genetics of dermal 
ridges: Familial correlations for (S//10), a meas- 
urement of the diversity of ridge-counts from 
finger to finger. Ann. hum. Genet., 1960, 24, 253- 
269.—“A value S?, the sum of squares of deviations 
of the ten separate finger ridge-counts from their 
mean, has been used as a measure of the diversity 
between the digits of an individual. Familial correla- 
tions have been estimated using a diversity index, 
the function (S/V10). ... Parent-child, sib-pair and 
dizygotic twin-pair correlations are approximately 
A, while the monozygotic twin correlation coefficient 
is 0.73 + 0.06. It is concluded that the diversity of 
the ridge-count from finger to finger has a genetic 
basis, but environmental influences during early pre- 
natal development have a considerable effect. S? 
values for parents, children, additional sibs, and twins 
are given in the Appendix.”—Author summary. 
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2DP69C. Crittenden, Lyman B. (National Can- 
cer Inst, Bethesda, Md.) An interpretation of 
familial aggregation based on multiple genetic and 
environmental factors. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci, 
1961, 91, 769-780.—A discussion of various statistical 
models for the analysis of genotypes. А specific 
model is presented for the analysis of discontinuous 
traits based on a continuous genetic distribution, 
This is the situation in the case of human disease, 
The model developed by Wright for discontinuous 
polygenic traits is combined with a concept of selec- 
tion for continuous polygenic traits. This provides 
a framework for the interpretation of family studies 
of disease. (31 ref.)—B. S. Aaronson. 


2DP74H. Hsia, David Yi-Yung. (Children's 
Memorial Hosp., Chicago) Genetic errors of me- 
tabolism and environmental interaction: A syn- 
thesis. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1961, 91, 674-683.— 
Heredity-environment interactions begin before con- 
ception and are ongoing through life. Disorders may 
be classified in terms of the relative contributions of 
each. The genetic factor is dominant and cannot be 
altered. It acts as the precipitant for environmental 
effects. (28 ref.)—B. S. Aaronson. 


2DP78A. Allen, Gordon. (National Inst. Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Intellectual potential and 
heredity. Science, 1961, 133, 378-379.—When in- 
fant developmental quotients are compared with chil- 
dren’s intelligence quotients, it appears that most 
subnormality is manifested only at the later age. 
This phenomenon has been cited as evidence that 
environment chiefly determines intelligence, but the 
argument is circular. Куле. 
nature-nurture problem is afforded by geneticists 
concept of reaction norms or “reaction repertoires. 
—Journal abstract. 


2DP81A. Anderson, V. Elving. (U. Minnesota) 
Statistical studies of probrands and their relatives. 
Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1961, 91, 781-796.—Probrand 
studies can give meaningful answers if consideration 
is given to the nature of disease, the role of genetic 
factors, available sources of probrands, sample an 
control group used, information about relatives, am 
data analysis. (53 ref.)—B. S. Aaronson. 


2DP83K. Karli, P. Nouvelles données experi- 
mentales sur le comportement d'aggression inter- 
spécifique rat-souris. [New experimental data ОП 
interspecific aggressive behavior between rats an 
mice] J. Physiol, Paris, 1961, 53, 383-384. Rats 
which regularly kill mice were unaffected by librium 
except at toxically high doses. The aggressive be- 
havior of killers persisted despite successive inter- 
ference with olfaction, vision, tactile (vibrissae) sen- 
sitivity, and audition. There appears to be a genetic 
basis for the trait.—C. J. Smith. 


2DP87F. Fuller, J. L. Some contemporary 8P- 
proaches to the nature-nurture problems. n 
Georgene H. Seward & John P. Seward (Eds); 
Current psychological issues: Essays in honor 0) 
Robert S. Woodworth (see 36: 2AC68S). Рр. 19 
210.—A review of contemporary genetics in relatio? 
to behavior, this essay deals with psychiatric di^ 
orders, intelligence, normal personality, animals, 
mechanisms and behavior, developmental studies, 
psychological differences between populations.—/ 
Littman. 
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A helpful approach to the : 


950. Osborne, Richard H. (Ed.) (Sloan- 
E Inst. Cancer Research, N. Y.) Genetic 
perspectives in disease resistance and suscepti- 
bility. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1961, 91, 595-818.— 
А series of papers discussing hereditary and environ- 
mental interactions as they affect disease resistance 
and susceptibility. Papers (see 36: 2DLIZN, 
2DP34D, 2DP69C, 2DP74H, 2DP81A) are gathered 
under the rubrics of: “Adaption in Man and Ani- 
mals,” “Genetic Errors of Metabolism and Environ- 
mental Interaction,” “Genetic Resistance and Suscep- 
tibility to Infectious Disease,” and “Genetic Methods 
for Epidemiological Investigations.”—B. S. Aaron- 
son. 


(Also see Abstracts 2BK33F, 2DF69T, 2DL17N, 
2DN15S, 2D036S, 2]F74M) 


LATERAL DOMINANCE 


2DQ09D. Dennis, Wayne. (Brooklyn Coll) A 
note on sex equality in the incidence of left-hand- 
edness. J. educ. Psychol., 1958, 49, 209-210.—In 11 
schools in Beirut, Lebanon, the frequency of left- 
handedness among 2656 children was found to be 
5.0% in boys and 4.9% in girls. This suggests that 
the prevalence of left-handedness in males found in 
Studies done in Europe and America might well be a 
Consequence of cultural pressures rather than bio- 
logical differences.—E. Y. Beeman. 

20075Е. Ettlinger, G. Lateral preferences in 
monkeys. Behaviour, 1961, 17, 275-287.—Using the 
Wisconsin General Testing Apparatus, hand prefer- 
ences were observed in a group of 48 monkeys. It 


_ was found “that practice in manipulation increases 


the proportion of animals showing strong and con- 
Sistent preferences and reduces the initial predomi- 
hance of left preferences in this sample of animals 
to near equality with the right." The effects of vari- 
ous neurosurgical procedures were tabulated for 30 
animals. These comprised “frontal, temporal or 
Parietal cortical ablations and also section of one 
Optic tract. Only the latter procedure gives rise to 


changes in hand preferences.” (English & German 
Summaries)—H. H. Weiss, 
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2k H 

055. Steinman, Robert M., & Wodinsky, 
ENS (New School Social Research) Tempera- 
Amer. ntrol for a group of small aquariums. 

mer J. Psychol, 1961, 74, 303—R. Н. Waters. 
ES Gardner, George E., Schneirla, T. C., 
John L E Jay S, Waller, Marcus В, Fuller, 
research irch, Н. G, & Schur, Max. Animal 
1961, 31 ee 1960. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
ehavioral —291.—Schneirla and Rosenblatt discuss 
ond in ins Organization and genesis of the social 
Similarities ар and mammals. Although certain basic 
Striking differs discernible, their experiments show 
ants may е in that the development of army 
са psychos termed biosocial and that of domestic 
€xperience Sear Waller and Fuller report on early 
y Observations . meted tn Social behavior. Preliminary 
| Social drives Seem to indicate that in beagle puppies, 
to appetite dne be considered somewhat analogous 
Nhen anxiety leve and that social drive is increased 
the pertinenc evel 15 increased. Birch, in discussing 
{ € of animal investigation for a science 
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of human behavior, analyzes and explores the in- 
adequacies of testing psychoanalytic concepts on ani- 
mal behavior and the neoinstinctivism of ethologists. 
Schur discusses some of the clinical implications of 
the 3 papers and provides comments from a psycho- 
analytic point of view.—R. E. Perl. 

2EA59K. Knobloch, H., &  Pasamanick, B. 
(Ohio State U.) Gross motor behavior in an in- 
fant gorilla. J. comp, physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 
559-563.—The Gessell Developmental Examination 
was employed to trace the development of gross motor 
behavior in a female gorilla from the age of 18 days- 
21 months. The rate of development in the early 
months was found to be at least twice as fast as that 
in humans. Although similar to the human develop- 
mental pattern, the pattern in the gorilla did not show 
as clearly the cephalocaudal development of motor be- 
havior.—F. R. Brush. 


(Also see Abstracts 2AD10T, 2AE92L, 2AH13H) 


NATURAL OBSERVATION 


2EBISR. Rosin, R., & Shulov, A. (Hebrew U. 
Jerusalem, Israel) Sound production in scorpions. 
Science, 1961, 133, 1918-1919.—Scorpions previously 
studied produce sound by stridulation (rubbing to- 
gether of 2 body parts), but 2 subspecies studied in 
Israel, S. maurus fusens and S. maurus palmatus, 
were found to produce sound by drumming on the 
ground. "There may be some relation between . . . 
fhreatening behavior and sound production, since 
scorpions were observed several times to change . u 
a threatening reaction into a sound producing one. 
—C. T. Morgan. 

2ЕВ19С. Chebykin, D. A. (Pavlov Inst. Physi- 
ology, Leningrad, USSR)  Sravnitel'naia. kharak- 
teristika tipologicheskikh svoistv nervnoi sistemy 
i obshchego povedeniia. [Comparative character- 
istics of typological properties of the nervous sys- 
tem and of general behavior in dogs.] Zh. vyssh. 
петт. Deiatel, 1961, 11, 119—126.—4A systematic 
study was made of the formation of higher nervous 
activity in 6 sibling dogs, given complete freedom. 
in a wide enclosure. Typological features of their 
nervous systems were determined by means of secre- 
tory and motor-alimentary methods. No correspond- 
ence was revealed between characteristics of type of 
nervous system and actual behavior. It is felt, how- 
ever, that the data give reason to assume that there 
isa connection between the typological properties of 
the nervous system and the process of adaptation to 
environmental factors.—I. D. London. 

2EB61M. Masatomi, Hiroyuki. Communal use 
of one and the same nest by two breeding pairs 
of the Bengalee. Behaviour, 1961, 17, 261-274.— 
The communal use of the same nest by 2 pairs of the 
Bengalee, Lonchura striata var. domestica are 
described. “There was no marked aggressiveness 
between the pairs. Six eggs laid by the two females 
were indiscriminately incubated. The eggs did not 
hatch, but а nestling inserted as replacement for the 
eggs was normally cared for by every member of 
the four. The activities of nest building, incuba- 
tion, and brooding were performed as an individual 
of a flock rather than as a member of a pair.—H. Н. 
Weiss. d 1 

2ЕВ89Т.. Lilly, J. C., & Miller, Alice M. (Com- 
munication Research Inst. St. Thomas) Sounds 
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emited by the bottlenose dolphin. Science, 1961, 
133, 1689-1693.— The audible emissions of captive 
dolphins under water or in air are remarkably com- 
plex and varied.—Journal abstract. 


2EB98B. Buechner, Helmut K. (Washington 
State U.) Territorial behavior in Uganda kob. 
Science, 1961, 133, 698.— Territorial behavior of the 
Uganda kob, Adenota kob thomasi (P. L. Sclater), 
is largely the defense of small, fixed territories within 
a central area of concentrated territorial activity. 
This area is surrounded by a zone of more widely 
spaced territories. Females enter the territorial 
ground throughout the year for the purpose of breed- 
ing.—Journal abstract, 


, (Also see Abstracts 2ED47E, 2EG37L, 2EO18C, 
2EN29M, 2Е074р) 


EARLY EXPERIENCE (INCLUDING IMPRINTING) 


2ECO9W. Walk, Richard D. (George Washing- 
ton U.) Response of dark- and light-reared rats 
to stimulus change. /. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1960, 53, 609-611.—Rats were placed on the gray 
stem of a T maze and prevented by clear glass from 
entering the black or the white arm during a 15-min. 
exposure period. When both arms were made black 
(or white), and choice allowed, both dark-reared rats 
and light-reared rats chose predominantly the changed 
stimulus. “This experiment thus offers support for 
the unlearned basis of exploratory and curiosity be- 
havior.” —W. A, Wilson, Jr. 


2ECISH. Hess, E. Н. (U. Chicago) Two con- 
ditions limiting critical age for imprinting. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 515-518.—In a 
previous study the frequency of successful imprinting 
in chicks was found to increase with age to a maxi- 
mum of approximately 50% at the age of 13-16 hours 
after hatching, and to decrease thereafter. The 1st 
study reported here shows that in white rock chicks 
the frequency of fear responses elicited by the po- 
tential imprinting object starts to increase at the age 
of 13-16 hours, which could account for the decrease 
in frequency of successful imprinting beyond the age 
of 15-16 hours. The 2nd study demonstrates an in- 
crease in locomotor ability in white rock chicks as a 
function of age with near asymptotic performance 
being reached 13-16 hours after hatching, which 
could account for the increase in frequency of suc- 
cessful imprinting up to the maximum of 13-16 hours. 
—F. R. Brush. 
2EC34G. Gray, Philip Howard. (Montana State 
Coll.) Evidence that retinal flicker is not a neces- 
sary condition of imprinting. Science, 1960, 132, 
1834-1835.— “Thirty-six chicks were exposed to mo- 
tionless geometric objects during the third, fourth, 
and fifth days of life to test the contention that reti- 
nal flicker is an irreducible condition of imprinting. 
The results indicated that the only necessary condi- 
tion for a positive effect is that the model should be 
prominently displayed in the animals environment. 
... Probably anything that will make an object stand 
out in the chick's visual environment will be a factor 
in imprinting.”—S. J. Lachman. 
2EC59D. Denenberg, Victor H. (Purdue U.) 
Comment on “Infantile Trauma, Genetic Factors, 
and Adult Temperament.” Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 
459-462.—Data reported by Lindzey, Lykken, and 
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Winston (see 35: 1874) are discussed with respect 


to difficulties in literature survey, design, statistical 


analysis, and interpretation of the data—W. B. Ess- 
man. 


2EC63W. Warren, Roslyn P. & Pfaffmann, 
Carl (Brown U.) Early experience and taste 
aversion. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 263- 
266.—Young guinea pigs raised with mothers whose 
nipples were painted with Sucrose octa-acetate 
(SOA), a bitter substance, showed no difference in 
reaction from normally reared pigs when given a 
choice of SOA or water at weaning. Another group 
of pigs, removed from mothers and “reared from two 
days postpartum with 10-* M SOA solutions as the 
only source of fluid during the first three weeks of 
life,” accepted SOA almost equally with water im- 
mediately after the experience. The effect was not 
permanent, and after 3 months on unflavored water 
they showed the normal aversion to SOA.—E. Y. 
Beeman. 


2EC65S. Sluckin, W., & Salzen, E. A. Imprint- 
ing and perceptual learning. Quart. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 13, 65-77.—Filial responses are first con- 
sidered by reference to the initial stimulus situations. 
Findings on variability in responsiveness subsequent 
to visual stimulation is reported. The concept of 


critical period is examined in the light of other work- - 


ers’ and our own findings; it is concluded that im- 
printing ends as a result of its own action rather than 
through the effects of fear. Following responses are 
further considered by reference to the influences of 
early experiences and the act of following upon the 
occurrence and strength of subsequent responses. 


The degree of attachment to a moving object tends - 


to be proportional to the amount of experience. In- 
dividual chicks were allowed to spend several hours 
following a box in a runway and their ability to dis- 
criminate between familiar and unfamiliar moving 
objects and static environments was studied. Strong 
evidence for imprintability to environment has been 
found. Imprinting phenomena are discussed in terms 
of perceptual learning.—Jowrnal abstract. 


2EC67W. Woods, Paul J., Fiske, Anne беа 
& Ruckelshaus, Susan I. (Hollins Coll.) The ef- 
fects of drives conflicting with exploration on the 
problem-solving behavior of rats reared in ке 
and restricted environments. J. comp. physio 
Psychol., 1961, 54, 167-169.—Groups of rats were 
reared under free or restricted environmental condi- 
tions, and then tested twice on the Hebb-Williams 
maze, under low-drive (12 hr. or 23 hr. food depriva- 
tion) or high-drive (36 hr. deprivation, or 23 
deprivation combined with electric shock) conditions. 
Under high-drive conditions the restricted Ss D€T- 
formed as well as the free group. It was conclude 
that the usual poor maze performance of restricte 
Ss is probably due to a high exploratory drive— "^ * 
A. Wilson, Jr. 


2EC68L. Levine, Seymour, & Lewis, George W. 
(Ohio State U.) The relative importance of uer 
perimenter contact in an effect produced by extr: 
stimulation in infancy. J. comp. physiol. Psycho 
1959, 52, 368-369.—At 14 'days rats which had Ar 
ceived stimulation from manipulation and shock, S 
volving contact with experimenter, were compar? 
to those stimulated by shaking and moving, no Ё © 


tact; and both groups were compared to control rats 
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Mi of adrenal ascorbic acid depletion to 90 
in tes It was found that all treatment 
oups differed significantly from the control group 


ў and that there was по significant difference between 


experimental groups. The obtained data indicate that 


experimenter contact is not a major variable in de- 


termining the effects of infantile extra-stimulation on 
the maturation of the adrenal ascorbic acid depletion 
response to stress.” —E. Y. Beeman. 


2EC70K. Karas, George G., & Denenberg, Vic- 


tor H. (Iowa State U.) The effects of duration 


and distribution of infantile experience on adult 
learning. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 170- 
174—Rats were handled for either the 1st 10 or the 
1st 20 days of life; the handling experience was either 
massed or spaced within each day. As adults they 
were trained in an underwater Y maze, and the rank 
order of swimming speeds was controls (fastest), 
10 day massed, 10 day spaced, 20 day massed, and 20 
day spaced. It was concluded that hypotheses that 
emotionality would be inversely related to amount of 
handling, and that emotionality reduction would be 


— greater after spaced than massed handling, were con- 


firmed.—IV. A. Wilson, Jr. 

2EC90M. Meier, Gilbert W., & McGee, Richard 
K. (Vanderbilt U.) A re-evaluation of the effect 
of early perceptual experience in discrimination 
performance during adulthood. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1959, 52, 390-395.— "The following hypothe- 
Ses were tested: (a) Rats reared from birth under 
Conditions of enriched visual experience will be su- 
perior to animals reared with a minimum of visual 
€xperience in the solution of a visual-discrimination 
task; (b) rats reared under conditions of enriched 


[ pos and tactual experience will be superior to ani- 
| mals reared with enriched visual experience alone in 


е solution of a tridimensional visual-discrimination 
p On the basis of total scores, and the scores 
n 5 middle and last stages of training, the hypothe- 
E те confirmed . . . [and] the group with visually 

iched experience only, was indistinguishable from 


a "a 
group reared under normal colony conditions."— 
« Y. Beeman. 


(Also see Abstracts 2DF28B, 2EG68N, 2EL49H, 
. 2EO16F, 2EO59B) 


КЕРГЕХЕ$ & Instinctive BEHAVIOR 
2EDI4H, 


“hander, C. Henriksson, N. G., Kohut, K., & Fer- 


Studies on habituation of vestibular 


т ; 
Я ази; Effect of repetitive caloric tests. USAF 
- adult меа. Rep., 1961, No. 61-41. 14 p.—61 
, аһу cats with no previous exposure to ro- 


to ats wi ( 
КУ or caloric stimulation were used to study 


тере, "пе ог both the cat's ears were irrigated 
р ДКА 0 seconds duration. As irrigations 
ly was ео of nystagmus movements usu- 
With initial į ished. Eye-velocity diminished rapidly 
irigations and then tended to level off. 
line was retained in some animals 

ОЁ rest. —M. C. Payne, Jr. 


E. Ewer, R. F. Further observations on 


Weeks 


7 bi i in 2 
шеша conside in kittens, together with some 


nsiderations of А А ; 
апа T of the interrelations of in- 
247-260. 20 bis responses. Behaviour, 1961, 17, 
AN appetitive ac ceding behaviour of kittens includes 
Searching component and a sucking re- 
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sponse to a teat once this teat is found. The search- 
ing pattern is shown immediately after birth but the 
kittens usually do not feed until 1 or 2 hours later.” 
After several days the sucking response becomes re- 
stricted to 1 teat, but this declines as the kittens ma- 
ture. In the Ist days of life a kitten will not respond 
to a strange mother's teat, but at about the "same age 
as the kitten’s teat constancy on its own mother starts 
to decline it begins to accept a teat on the foster 
mother."—H. H. Weiss. 


2ED55M. Mason, W. A, Harlow, Н. F., & 
Reuping, R. К. (U. Wisconsin) The develop- 
ment of manipulatory responsiveness in the infant 
rhesus monkey. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 
52, 555-558.—A set of 4 experiments involving 78 in- 
fant rhesus monkeys investigated the development of 
manipulatory behavior during the period from birth 
to 120 days of age. Manipulatory responses were 
observed as early as the lst day of life and were 
present in all Ss tested at 20 days of age. The de- 
velopment of manipulatory responses was apparently 
independent of events associated with feeding, which 
suggests to the authors that these activities are innate 
and increase in frequency through maturation.—F. R. 
Brush. 


2ED76W. Welker, W. I. (U. Wisconsin) Fac- 
tors influencing aggregation of neonatal puppies. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol, 1959, 52, 376-380.—45 
mongrel puppies, 1-3 days old, were examined to 
“determine the effects of temperature, body contact, 
and food deprivation.” Quiesence is induced by an 
optimal body temperature, but temperatures varying 
from this induce crying and activation, The puppy's 
reaction to snout contact depends upon his tempera- 
ture and state of food deprivation —E. Y. Beeman. 


MOTIVATION & EMOTION 


2EF05B. Bindra, Dalbir. (McGill U.) Com- 
ponents of general activity and the analysis of be- — 
havior. Psychol. Rev., 1961, 68, 205-215.—By re- 
considering the components of general activity which 
take up the greater part of the waking hours of ani- 
mals, it may be possible to form a matrix based upon 
the probability of occurrence of these molecular motor 
events. Many aspects of experimental results in such 
areas as reward learning, transfer, avoidance learn- 
ing, and the effects of drugs on behavior could be 
explained by this formulation rather than being 
ignored or left unexplained. In addition, such a 
matrix could be used in planning experiments and 
predicting behavior, its definitions being in terms of 
molecular motor events rather than in an analysis of 
sensory events—L. Wilson. 


2EF11R. Riss, Walter; Johnson, Robert W., & 
Friedman, Herbert A. (State U. New York Coll. 
Medicine) Effect of hunger and opportunity to 
run on morphologic indices of drive level. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 211-215.—4 groups 
of male rats were formed as follows: Groups I and 
II received food ad libitum; Groups III and IV were 
on a limited feeding schedule; Groups I and III ran 
in activity wheels, Groups II and IV were prevented 
{тош running. Relative to body weight, Group III 
had the heaviest adrenals, testes, and thyroids, and 
the lightest thymi; Group II was at the opposite ex- 
treme. Group III ran more than Group I, and there 
were linear correlations between endocrine indices 
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and running rates for these groups. “... the non- 
specific energizing component of hunger drive can be 
related to increase in morphological indices of endo- 
crine activity."—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


2EF16C. Campbell, Byron A. Teghtsoonian, 
Robert, & Williams, Ruth Ann. (Princeton U.) 
Activity, weight loss, and survival time of food- 
deprived rats as a function of age. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 216-219.—Rats 23, 38, 
54, and 100 days old were placed in tilt-operated ac- 
tivity cages, and deprived of food. Activity rose to a 
peak and then declined rapidly until death in the 23 
day rats; for each succeeding age group the rise was 
slower and to a lower peak. Survival time varied 
directly with age. Percentage of weight loss in- 
creased with percent survival time equally for all age 
groups to a weight loss at death of approximately 
43%. It is hypothesized that “severity of food de- 
privation for rats varying in age from infancy to 
maturity is proportional to the percentage of weight 
loss.” —W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


2EF20W. Williams, Ruth Ann, & Campbell, 
Byron A. (Brown U.) Weight loss and quinine- 
milk ingestion as measures of hunger in infant and 
adult rats. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 220- 
222—Rats of 23 and of 100 days of age were de- 
prived of food for periods ranging from 0 to 192 hr. 
and then allowed access to pure milk or a quinine- 
milk solution for 24 hr. With increasing deprivation 
there was an increment in amount of both solutions 
consumed, except that 100 day rats on pure milk 
drank maximally at 48 hr. deprivation. When the 
relative ingestion of quinine-milk to milk at each 
deprivation level was plotted as a function of per- 
centage of weight loss, the functions appeared to be 
the same for the 2 ages, “supporting the hypothesis 
that severity of food deprivation is proportional to the 
percentage of weight loss.” —W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


2EF21M. Moskowitz, M. J. | (Harvard U.) 
Running-wheel activity in the white rat as a func- 
tion of combined food and water deprivation. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol, 1959, 52, 621—625.— Тһе 
ist of 3 experiments reported here shows that direct 
control of body weight provides better control of ac- 
tivity than either a 23 hour deprivation schedule or 
one using a fixed amount of daily food intake. The 
2nd experiment shows that activity can be held con- 
stant by keeping the animal at a constant percentage 
of normal body weight (relative to its normal growth 
function). The 3rd experiment demonstrates that 
activity is a direct function of weight loss above an 
indicated value (between 85 and 90% of normal 
weight).—F. R. Brush. 

2EF26R. Rasmussen, E. W. (U. Oslo, Norway) 
The effect of water deprivation on the skin re- 
sistance of the rat. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 
52, 626-628.—5 groups of 8 female rats were de- 
prived of water for 0, 2, 4, 6, and 9 days, at which 
time the skin resistance of each animal was meas- 
ured 5 times with 2 minutes elapsing between suc- 
cessive measurements. Skin resistance was deter- 
mined from instantaneous ammeter readings during 
a 200 msec. shock generated from a 475 v. 50 cps 
supply through 317,000 ohm resistor in series with 
the animal. Skin resistance was found to increase 
monotonically (virtually linearly) with days of water 
deprivation. The resistance change as a function of 
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water deprivation is interpretted in terms of dehy- 
dration of the skin since a GSR mechanism is ruled 
out by the brief duration of the shock.—F. R. Brush. 


2EF39B. Butler, Robert A. (U. Chicago) The 
responsiveness of rhesus monkeys to motion pic- 
tures. J. genet. Psychol., 1961, 98, 239-245.—Rhesus 
monkeys, housed in an enclosed box, were able to 
look into a cubicle outside the box by pushing open 
a small, spring-loaded door. When looking into the 
cubicle, they were exposed to: (a) a motion picture 
of other monkeys, (b) 35 mm. slides of other mon- 
keys, and (c) a homogeneously illuminated screen. 
For a control condition, the cubicle remained dark- 
ened. The frequency of door openings and the total 
length of time that the door was held open was re- 
corded automatically. The results showed that the 
animals spent significantly more time viewing the 
motion picture than any of the other visual incen- 
tives. The data from further tests strongly sug- 
gested that the incentive value of a motion picture 
depends in large part on the clarity of the projected 
image.—Author abstract. 


2EF53F. Fleshler, Morton, & Hoffman, Howard 
S. (Pennsylvania State U.) Stimulus generaliza- 
tion of conditioned suppression. Science, 1961, 
133, 753-755.—A tone ending in unavoidable elec- 
tric shock was periodically presented to pigeons 
while they pecked a key for food. When pecking 
was completely disrupted by tone, shock was discon- 
nected, and the training tone and tones having new 
frequencies were presented. Initially the gradient 
of generalization was broad; as testing proceeded, 
however, the gradient narrowed severely —Journal 
abstract. 


2EF54G. Gorbatsevich, L. I. (Inst. Experimen- 
tal Medicine, Leningrad, USSR) О vliianii izmen- 
eniia pishchevoi vozbudimosti na techenie lik- 
horadochnoi reaktsii u sobak. [Influence of 
changes in alimentary excitability on the course о 
febrile reaction in dogs.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel "ия 
1961, 11, 254-259. —Experiments on 6 dogs with vari- 
ous types of nervous system were conducted to study. 
the development and course of induced febrile reac- 
tion, following starvation of 2-4 days with subse- 
quent teasing with meat for 2.5 hrs. An acuter ani 
sharper course of fever was observed after 2 days 
of starvation in dogs displaying a heightened ai 
mentary reaction to teasing, while a considerably 
weaker course was observed in dogs with a nega- 
tive reaction to teasing. After 4 days of starvation 
a less pronounced increase in fever was also 09- 
served in dogs with a high degree of alimentary 1 
action. The increased febrile reaction in dogs Wi 
higher alimentary excitability is apparently relat 
to “irradiation of excitation from the alimentary, Сим 
ter to the thermoregulatory center.” The diminishe х 
response to pyrogen during excessive increase о dis- 
mentary excitability, as is also the case in dogs 1% 
playing а negative reaction to teasing, probably £ 
sults from “development of transmarginal inhibition 
in the cerebral cortex and subcortical formations: 


I. D. London. 
2EF61D. Duch: R: d, & Bélangen 
arme, aymon T nfluence d'une 


David. (U. Montreal, Canada) On 
stimulation electrique sur le niveau d'activation" 
et la performance. [Influence of electrical 3011 ndi: 
tion on general activation and performance. 
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J, Psychol., 1961, 15, 61-68.—Rats trained to press 
a lever for water reinforcement were given electric 
shocks of increasing intensity before being placed in 
the Skinner box on each of 7 successive days. At 
each testing the rats were under 24-hour water 
deprivation. On the 1st 2 days the number of lever 
presses increased, but then decreased continuously as 
shocks exceeded 0.16 milliamperes. Heart rate in- 
creased continuously with intensity of stimulation. A 
theory of general activation is discussed. (English 
summary)—R. S. Davidon. 


2EFG4R. Rabedeau, Ronald, & Miles, Raymond 
C. (U. California) Response decrement in visual 
exploratory behavior. /. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1959, 52, 364—367.— "Each of the five rhesus monkey 
Ss was placed in a modified Butler box for the daily 
24-min, test sessions. The apparatus automatically 
allowed S to push open a window once every 12 sec. 
and to view a constant visual environment. With 
this fajrly rapid rate of programing, all Ss revealed 
an intrasession response decrement. There was, how- 
ever, no discernible decrement as a function of five 
consecutive test days. A secondary investigation re- 
peated this procedure with the exception that Ss 
viewed a darkened room. There was a marked de- 
crease in total number of visual exploratory responses, 
indicating the relevance of the visual environment to 
over-all response frequency."—E. Y. Beeman. 


2EF70W. Weasner, Marvin Harold; Finger, 
Frank W., & Reid, Lynn Starling. (U. Virginia) 
oed changes under food reinforcement as a 
[бов of recording device. J. comp. physiol. 
sychol., 1960, 53, 470-474.—The. activity of rats 
n studied in stationary cages and in activity wheels. 
E ad libitum feeding total daily scores are higher 
шше wheel, although in the hour preceding replen- 
5 ent of food there is slightly more activity in the 
: e With deprivation wheel activity increases for 
"t e time and to a level higher than in the cage. 
Eds Carly à questionable practice to treat as in- 
5 ngeable, activity data obtained with different 
easuring devices.”—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


Em. Bermant, Gordon. (Harvard U.) Re- 
Кае of female rats during sexual in- 
m sam Science, 1961, 133, 1771-1773.—4A. fe- 
tion о › by operating a lever, causes the presenta- 
КОММ. 3 ent male rat and subsequent sexual 

de. е female shows contact-response latencies 

end тор to the nature of the contact. 
after тА ter ejaculations are longer than latencies 
after moa Sions, which in turn exceed latencies 

lounts.—Journal abstract. 


2ЕЕ, s 
ОЗУК, Kahn, Marvin, & Stellar, Eliot. (Duke 
а enter) Alcohol preference in normal 
53, 571-575 si Soe J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1960, 
Preference aye sing the 2-bottle method to study the 
alcohol, it Version function of the rat for ethyl 
Alcohol ied found that: (a) normal rats prefer 
00780, ез а threshold value of 0.003995 to 
Tats initiate 2^ idifference point at 59-690, (b) 
Dorary a at high concentrations may develop a 
abd to alcohol even at the lower, 
concentrations, (c) anosmic rats 
2 Rol at 2% and an Weder point at 
appears then that olfaction mediates 


its рг 
efe: s 
ol, AE for the lower concentrations of 


and 5 4 
at at the higher concentrations, it 
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ee to inhibit alcohol ingestion.”—W. A. Wilson, 
T. 


. 2ЕЕ73]. James, William T. (U. Georgia) Pre- 
liminary observations on play behavior in pup- 
pies. J. genet. Psychol., 1961, 98, 273-277.—12 2%— 
3 months of age puppies were tested. During the 
sets, 2 puppies were together in their usual living 
quarters. Pairs of objects which differed in form 
and texture, and in one case sound quality, were 
placed in the kennel. Records were made on a slow 
moving kymograph each time an object was manipu- 
lated by either of the 2 puppies. Objects which 
elicited the most play were those which could be 
bitten, carried in the mouth, held with the feet and 
pulled or held in the mouth and shaken.—C. T. 
Morgan. 


2EF76B. Beach, Frank A. & Whalen, Richard 
E. (U. California, Berkeley) Effects of intromis- 
sion without ejaculation upon sexual behavior in 
male rats. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 476- 
481.—Rats were allowed 1, 4, or 7 preliminary intro- 
missions, then the female was removed for 7:515" 
30, 60, or 120 min. The effects were cumulative, 
with each intromission adding an equal increment. 
As delay increased the effect "tended to decay in 
linear fashion on a logarithmic scale," the rate being 
proportional to the degree of original excitment. 
The effect of number of intromissions remained for 
at least 30 min. and even after 120 min. the rats had 
not returned to normal. The speed with which mat- 
ing was initiated after the female returned and the 
inter-intromission rate were increased by preliminary 
sexual priming.—E. Y. Beeman. 


2EF79B. Bolles, R. C. (Princeton U.) Group 
and individual performance as a function of in- 
tensity and kind of deprivation. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol, 1959, 52, 579-585.—Over 20 performance 
measurements were obtained from 51 albino rats 
tested in 6 different situations. Each animal was 
tested under 4 different motivation conditions, high 
and low hunger, and high and low thirst. The gen- 
eral finding is that group performance was not related 
in any consistent way either to the intensity or the 
kind of deprivation. Individual differences in per- 
formance were found to be a function of situational 
factors, having little generality across situations Or 
across deprivation conditions unless the situation was 
held constant. These results are interpreted as evi- 
dence against the usefulness of the drive interpreta- 
tion of motivation and in support of the hypothesis 
that motivated behavior is controlled chiefly by as- 
sociative factors. Factor analysis of the intercorrela- 
tions among 20 dependent variables resulted in. the 
extraction of 3 primary and 2 minor factors, the in- 
terpretations of which are discussed.—F. R. Brush. 


2EF82R. Rabedeau, Ronald G., & Whalen, Rich- 
ard E. (Yale U.) Effects of copulatory experi- 
ence on mating behavior in the male rat. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 482-484.—" Two experi- 
ments were conducted in order to determine the ef- 
fects of copulatory experience on mating behavior in 
the male rat. In Experiment I, 20 males selected 
for their low initial level of responsiveness were used. 
Experienced Ss proved superior to control Ss in 
terms of percentage copulating and latency scores in 
30-min. time-limited tests. All other aspects of the 
mating behavior were the same for both groups. 
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These findings are in agreement with predictions 
based on Beach's central excitatory mechanism. In 
Experiment II, 30 males selected for their high level 
of sexual responsiveness were tested. Predicted dif- 
ferences between experienced and control Ss were 
not found. It was concluded that highly arousable 
Ss are either little affected by sexual experience or 
that these Ss are maximally conditioned by a mini- 
mum of sexual contact."—E. Y. Beeman. 

2EF87R. Royer, Fred L., Brown, Clinton C., & 
Love, William. (VA Hosp, Perry Point, Md.) 
Apparatus for conditioning and measuring the ac- 
tivity of rats. Amer. J. Psychol., 1961, 74, 287-292. 
—“The Wahmann Activity Cage is the basic unit. 

. Its axle was geared in a 1:2 ratio to a linear D.C. 

tachometer-generator.” Details of its construction 
and uses are given—R. Н. Waters. 

2EF89S. Smith, Moncrieff; Pool, Ronald, & 
Weinberg, Harold. (U. Washington) The effect 
of peripherally induced shifts in water balance on 
eating. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 289-293. 
—"Six experiments were reported in which eating 
was observed after manipulation of the tonicity of 
body fluids by intragastric or intraperitoneal injec- 
tions. The results indicated that hypertonic fluids 
decreased subsequent eating, whereas hypotonic fluids, 
introduced intragastrically by stomach tube, increased 
eating.” —E. Y. Beeman. 


(Also see Abstracts 2DC49M, 2DC58W, 2DE87M, 
2DE97M, 2DJ74S, 2DK75S, 2DPO00D, 
2DP16M, 2DP51N, 2EC70K, 2EG76F, 
2EL03W, 2EO11K, 2EO78]) 
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2EG07L. Le Magnen, J., & Marfaing-Jallat, P. 
Le róle des afférences buccales dans le détermin- 
isme des consommations spontanées d'alcool chez 
le rat. [The role of sensory information from the 
mouth in the determination of spontaneous drinking 
of alcohol in the rat.] J. Physiol., Paris, 1961, 53, 
407-408.—Choices between water and 6% alcohol 
solution were observed for 12 days in 70 rats. 18 
extreme Ss were selected and divided into drinkers 
and nondrinkers. A test of the rejection threshold 
for quinine solutions showed that the drinkers had a 
higher taste threshold by this method.—C. J. Smith. 


.2EGO9K. Kellogg, W. N. (Florida State U.) 
Size discrimination by reflected sound in a bottle- 
nose porpoise. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 
509-514.—In the absence of visual cues, Albert, a 
male bottle-nosed porpoise, successfully learned a 
size discrimination in approximately 150 trials. 
Sound pulses generated by the organism were moni- 
tored and were found to increase so as to become 
almost continuous during the process of making a 
discrimination. The author assumes, therefore, that 
successful discrimination was achieved by differ- 
entiating between the patterns of echoes of these 
sounds reflected back from the two stimuli. Dis- 
crimination was at once disrupted when the size 
differential between the target fishes was eliminated. 
—F. R. Brush. 

2ЕС18К. Kalinina, T. E. (Kirov Medical Inst., 
Gorky, USSR) O vliianii zapakhovykh razdraz- 
henii na vysshuiu nervnuiu deiatel’nost’ sobak. 
[On the influence of olfactory stimulation on higher 
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nervous activity in dogs.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel, 
1961, 11, 318-321.—Using conditioned salivation and 


2 dogs as Ss a study was made of the role of indif- _ 


ferent olfactory stimuli (thymol, camphor, drying 
oil) in regulating general cerebral tone. 
found that (a) the odor of camphor as background 


stimulus exerts no perceptible influence on the level _ 


of higher nervous activity; (b) the odor of thymol 
brings about a marked increase in the general level 
of cerebral activity; (c) the odor of drying oil ina 
dog with "inert type of nervous system" induces а 
considerable enhancement of cortical tone, while in 
a dog with the "strong variant of weak type of nery- 
ous system" a slight decrease. Ablation of the olfac- 
tory bulbs did not bring on any substantial changes 
in behavior and conditioned-reflex activity—I. D. 
London. 


2EG27E. Evans, David R. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
Depression of taste sensitivity to specific sugars 
by their presence during development. Science, 
1961, 133, 327-328.—'" A chemoreceptor neuron of the 
adult blowfly contains several different sites for ac- 
tivation by sugars. It appears that the number or 
affinity of the sites for fructose and perhaps those 
for glucose may be depressed by rearing the larvae 
in the presence of the sugar in question. . .. We are 
attracted to the hypothesis that the effective sugars 
act by depressing sensitivity specifically to them- 
selves and to other sugars that act at the same site, 
and that this is due to a decrease in the number of 
affinity of their combining sites on the sugar-sensi- 
tive neuron.”—S. J. Lachman. 


2EG37L. Le Magnen, J. Le róle des stimuli 
olfacto-gustatifs dans la régulation du comporte- 
ment alimentaire du mammifére. [The role of 
smell and taste stimuli in the regulation of feeding 
behavior of mammals.] J. Psychol. norm. pathol., 
1959, 56, 137-160.—Review of the literature under 
the following headings: odor and taste of food, funda; 
mental regulatory mechanisms of appetite, odors and 
tastes as determinants of food choice, chemical stimuli 
regulating the quantity of food ingested, and the basis 
of appetites. (4l-item bibliogr., 6 fig.) —M. L 
Simmel. 

2EG37W. Weitzman, Elliot D., Ross, Gilbert 
S., Hodos, Williams, & Galambos, Robert. (Уа 
ter Reed Army Inst, Research, Washington, D. 
Behavioral method for study of pain in the mon- 
key. Science, 1961, 133, 37-38.—"A behavioral 
method is described in which increasing intensities 
of electric shocks were applied to the gasserian gal 
glia of alert monkeys. The animals were trained to 
press a lever to regulate the shock level. аш 
thresholds' were thereby obtained, and these thresh- 
olds were modified by varying the shock duration 
and by administration of morphine. . . . The fact that 
the behavioral response is sensitive to the well-know? 
analgesic property of morphine strongly suggests the 
the afferent inflow controlling the lever pressing 18 
related to pain.”—S. J, Lachman. I 


2EG38A. Adler, Helmut E., & Dalland, John 
(American Museum Natural. History) Spectral 
thresholds in the starling (Sturnus vulgaris). 

comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 438445.— T hresh- 
olds were determined after 2 conditions of preadapta- 
tion, dark adaptation and following 10-min. expost" 
to 2360 ml, by a modified free-operant key-pecking 
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e, The curve was greatly affected by pre- 
ion to light, no rod-cone break occurred even 
60 min. in the dark. The photopic function was 
in shape to that of an aphakic human, dis- 
‚ greater sensitivity to violet and blue. The 
um of the photopic curve seems shifted about 
Niu toward the lower wavelengths as compared to 
igeon. The minimum photochromatic interval 
murs about 640 mp. The dark adapted starling 
"Jess sensitive to monochromatic light than the 
except for the longer red wavelengths. (21 
‚ Y. Beeman. 

А21, Lapina, I. A. (Inst. Experimental 
cine, Leningrad, USSR)  Differentsirovanie 
micheskikh veshchestv vkusovym analizatorom 
d pri pishchevom podkreplenii. [Differentia- 
f chemical substances by the gustatory analyzer 
@ dog with alimentary reinforcement.] Zh. 
жетп. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 742-746.—Condi- 
reflexes to chemical stimuli were elaborated 
dogs with surgically exteriorized areas of the 
and ducts of the parotid glands. Conditioned 
ical stimuli (acid, sugar, quinine, salt, etc.) 
applied to the exteriorized areas of the tongue. 
Pand-bread powder was used as reinforcement. 
lation of the tongue by chemical substances, 
‘than those indicated, was not thus reinforced. 
S found that a chemical substance, applied to the 
gue as a differential conditioned stimulus, was 
iminated by the animal only after its repetitive 
Cation in the course of the same experiments. 
differential chemical stimulus often caused in- 
ed secretion through summation with the per- 
ig latent excitation elicited by preceding chemi- 

imulation of the lingual areas—J. D. London. 
ZEG4/F. Fishman, Robert, & Tallarico, Robert 
(U. Kentucky) Studies of visual depth per- 
on: I. Blinking as an indicator response in 
laturely hatched chicks. Percept. mot. Skills, 
12, 247-250.—Prematurely hatched chicks were 
luring the Ist 10 sec. of visual experience by 
ting blinking responses to either: (a) a “feigned 
f toward the eye; (b) a “feigned poke” from 
“moving away from the eye; or (c) no feigned 
_ 30 significant differences between eye blink 
ble | emerged. The results are attributed to 

ack of maturation—W. B. Essman. 


D. Fishman, Robert, & Tallarico, Robert 


Kentucky) Studies of visual depth per- 
Avoidance reaction as an indicator 


x їп chicks, Percept. mot. Skills, 1961, 12, 
A d old chicks reared in either light or 
NE Eel for avoidance reaction to either: 
i. poke to the eye, (b) a fan extended in 

© eye, ог (c) spontaneous avoidance. The 


D receiv; Я 

Md the feigned poke showed more avoid- 
tions S and no differences under light or dark 
es emerged уу. B. Essman. 


a Hagstrom, E. C., & Pfaffmann, Carl. 
ferent sy he relative taste effectiveness of 
hol, 1959, ES for the rat. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
S of spa 259-262.—"'The relative taste effec- 

e nerve di mes determined from the gustatory 
“ONS to the ср се upon the application of sugar 
as E ose S tongue. The order of effective- 

ent With the 811605 > maltose. This is in 

the order of relative sweetness . . - 
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and with the order of "isohedonic" and equal rein- 
forcing effectiveness of sucrose and glucose but the 
converse of the order of preference based on meas- 
ures of intake volume for threshold or suprathreshold 
solutions. This latter discrepancy is attributed to the 
effect of postingestional factors which contribute to 
the control of consummatory behavior such that con- 
trol by the underlying taste sensitivity is marked.”— 
E. Y. Beeman. 

2EGS9T. Tallarico, Robert B. (U. Miami) 
Studies of visual depth perception: III. Choice 
behavior of newly hatched chicks on a visual cliff. 
Percept. mot. Skills, 1961, 12, 259-262,—3 and 9 hr. 
old chicks were given either a 30 or 60 sec. single 
trial on a Gibson and Walk Visual Cliff, or no such 
experience. The results support the notion that the 
visual sense controls some animals on the Visual 
Cliff in spite of tactual experience and related learn- 
ing —W. B. Essman. 


2EG68N. Nealey, Stanley M., & Edwards, Bar- 
bara J. (U. California, Berkeley) Depth percep- 
tion in rats without pattern-vision experience. /. 
comp. physiol. Psychol, 1960, 53, 468—469.—Dark- 
reared rats with only 20 min. of light experience and 
no pattern-vision experience avoided a response lead- 
ing to an apparent 53 inch drop as well as light- 
reared controls. Study of blinded rats indicated 
that the discrimination was under visual control— 
W. A. Wilson, Jr. d 

2EG76F. Furchtgott, Ernest, & Friedman, Mon- 
roe P. (U. Tennessee) The effects of hunger on 
taste and odor RLs. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1960, 53, 576-581.—In 3 experiments the effects of 
hunger on odor RLs for iso-amyl acetate, n-butanol, 
and oil of cloves, and taste RLs for sucrose, на, 
and NaCl were studied in college students. In al- 
most all comparisons there was a trend for lowered 
thresholds under hunger, but individual comparisons 
were not statistically significant, despite use of large . 
samples and control of food intake prior to testing, 
time of last meal, and practice effects. It was con- 
cluded that the effects of hunger are small and ap- 
parent only in some individuals—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


2EG80K. Kritzler, Н, & Wood, L. (Florida 
State U.) Provisional audiogram for the shark, 
carcharhinus leucas. Science, 1961, 133, 1480-1482. 
—1п an operant-conditioning study, a bull shark re- 
sponded to signals at frequencies between 100 and 
1500 cy/sec. In its band of greatest sensitivity (400 
to 600 cy/sec), it discriminated, from high-level am- 
bient noise, signals of amplitudes which the apparatus 
could not measure.—Journal abstract. 


2EG96S. Strother, G. K. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) Note on the possible use of ultrasonic pulse 
compression by bats. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1961, 
33, 696-697.— “Тһе analogy between echo-location 
techniques used by bats and those used by radar is 
extended to the relatively new pulse compression | 
radar technique. The hypothesis that the hearing 
mechanism of the bat contains a frequency-dependent 
time delay network permits explanation of most of 
the anomalies associated with their behavior, includ- 
ing echo location by pulses which overlap in space. 


А. M. Small, Jr. 


Abstracts 2DC55B, 2DC92M, 2DI27D, 
d i 2DK22F, 2EC63W, 2EJ22D) 
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[On the formation of trace conditioned reflexes in 
animals with various typological features.] Zh. 
vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 737-741.—The char- 
acter of elaboration of trace conditioned reflexes was 
studied in 6 dogs with different types of nervous sys- 
tem. In 3 dogs the trace reflexes were elaborated 
from already existing reflexes by way of gradual 
extension of the trace pause; in the other 3 dogs 
similarly, but by way of delaying the moment of re- 
inforcement by 60 sec. Type of nervous system was 
ascertained in accordance with "minimal standard" 
determinations. It was found that the rate of elabora- 
tion of trace reflexes and the duration of the trace 
pause depended on the "force of the excitatory and 
inhibitory processes" involved. The stronger these 
processes, the quicker the formation of the trace re- 
flexes, and the greater the possible duration of the 
trace delay. “A disequilibrium of the nervous sys- 
tem, characterized by a predominance of excitation, 
leads to the formation of a very short phase of re- 
aave Vnde. i in the case of a predominance of 
inhibition, it leads to a protraction of the inhibi 

рһаѕе.”—/. D. London. ү шу 


2Е141А. Asratyan, E. A. (Lab. Physiolo: 
Acad. Sciences USSR, Mew] The initiation 
and localization of cortical inhibition in the con- 
ditioned reflex arc. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1961, 
92, 1141-1159.—Conditioned inhibition generalizes 
from the conditioned connection between conditioned 
stimulus (CS) and unconditioned stimulus (US) to 
both foci. Different parts of a conditioned reflex 
(CR) show different extinction rates. The uncon- 
ditioned reflex (UR) does not alter with extinction 
and differentiation. The same US conditions to 2 
different CRs. Pairing the same US with two CRs, 
each CR extinguishes at a different rate. When 2 
CRs are produced simultaneously and one is extin- 
guished, eliciting one produces the converse of the 
other. Extinction of the remaining CR induces the 
ншке 05 Apa сона CR. Alteration on 
у inhibit one CR and elicit th 
ref.) —B. S. Aaronson. cane ч 


2EI49K. Kamin, Leon J. (McMaster U.) Trace 
conditioning of the ы ед те- 
sponse. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 149- 
153.—Rats were trained to press a bar for food on a 
VI schedule, and then given 40 pairings of a noise 
and brief shock. The interval between CS onset and 
UCS was 3 min. for all Ss, but CS duration varied, 
for different groups, from .5 to 3 min. Suppression 
of bar pressing during the CS-UCS interval was 
positively related to CS duration, but suppression 
definitely appeared in some Ss within all groups. 
These findings, wholly congruent with Pavlov's 
brie apport the Tomon that suppression is medi- 
y a classically conditioned 1 ^ 
A Wien " emotional response. 


2EI54G. Gorsheleva, L. S. (Inst. Higher - 
ous Activity, Moscow, USSR) $ ЕН а 
nykh refleksakh ц belykh krys. [On trace condi- 
tioned reflexes in white rats.] Zh. vyssh. nervm. 
Deiatel., 1961, 11, 354-360 —Uitilizing 14 white rats 
as Ss the elaboration of a trace motor-alimentary 
conditioned reflex to a visual stimulus under dif- 
ficult experimental conditions (“а dynamic stereo- 
type composed of non-delayed positive conditioned re- 
flexes to auditory and visual stimuli and an auditory 
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differentiation”) proved to be a very difficult task, 
It was possible to elaborate a trace conditioned reflex 
in all rats with “strong equilibrated type of nervous 
system,” in 1 rat out of 7 rats “with strong excitable 
type of nervous system,” and in 1 rat out of 3 rats 
with “weak type of nervous system.” In rats with 
excitable and weak types of nervous system the trace 
conditioned reflex could not be stabilized and an at- 
tempt at its stabilization resulted “in the develop- 
ment of a prolonged neurotic state expressed in a loss 
of non-delayed conditioned reflexes and in phasic 
phenomena, general motor excitation, drastic respira- 
tory disturbances, and the appearance of dermatitis.” 
It is concluded that the trace conditioned reflex may 
serve as an indicator of lability of the basic nervous 
ргосеѕѕеѕ.—/. D. London. 


2EI64P. Popova, N. S. (Inst. Brain, Moscow, 
USSR) О razlichiiakh v protsessakh posledeist- 
viia zvukovykh i svetovykh uslovnykh razdraz- 
hitelef u sobak. [On differences in the aftereffect 
processes of conditioned auditory and visual stimuli 
in dogs] Zh, vyssh. тегуп. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 764- 
770.—By. utilizing the method of motor-alimentary 
conditioning and by reducing the time-interval be- 
tween conditioned stimuli, addressed to the same or 
different analyzers in 3 dogs, differences were re 
vealed in the aftereffects of auditory and visual 
stimuli after stabilization of the respective reflexes. 
Reduction of time-interval between stimuli, addressed 
to the auditory analyzer, produces no significant 
changes in the reactions to these stimuli. However, 
for a very long time after stabilization of the condi- 
tioned reflexes to the auditory stimuli, the latter evoke 
a change in reactions to following visual stimuli.— 
I. D. London. 


2Е1655. Sheiman, I. M. (Inst. Higher Nervous 
Activity, Moscow, USSR)  Obrazovanie uslovnogo 
refleksa na dvizhushchifsia svetovoi razdrazhitel 
u sobak. [Formation of a conditioned reflex to à 
moving visual stimulus in dogs.] ZA. vyssh. nervt. 
Deiatel., 1961, 11, 265-272.—A moving spot of light 


was used as a conditioned stimulus for elaborating 
e 


quality."—I. D. London. 


2EI71A, Amiantova, L. D. (Inst Normal & 
Pathological Physiology, Moscow, USSR) 
izucheniia tipologicheskikh osobennostet пегупої 
deiatel’nosti krolikov. [Experimental study of the 
typological features of higher nervous activity m 
rabbits.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 771- 
778.—The typological characteristics of higher ner, 
ous activity were determined in rabbits by the met! 
of conditioned shake-off reflexes. It proved possible 
to place 29 of the 40 rabbits, utilized in the study, 
into groups with the following features of nervous 
activity: “(1) strong nervous processes with pre 
dominance of excitation, (2) strong balanced nerw 
ous processes, (3) strong nervous processes 
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redominance of inhibition, (4) weak variation of 
the strong type, and (5) weak nervous processes.”— 


I, D. London. 

2Е173М. Makarov, IU. A. (Sechenov Medical 
Inst, Moscow, USSR) Izmeneniia dykhatel'nogo 
komponenta pishchevoi usloynoi reaktsii pri vzai- 
modeistvii oboronitel’noi i pishchevoi dominant u 
sobak. [Changes in the respiratory component of 
the conditioned alimentary reaction with interaction 
of the defensive and alimentary (cerebral) dominants 
indogs] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1961, 11, 273- 
280—In experiments utilizing conditioned alimen- 
tary reflexes with 3 dogs as Ss it was shown that 
“defensive excitation, formed by long training of con- 
ditioned defensive reflexes and acting as a dominant, 
attracts all the newly applied conditioned stimuli." 
As a result, the formation of the conditioned alimen- 
tary reaction proved difficult and became possible 
only with considerable weakening of the defensive 
reaction. А comparison of the respiratory component 
of conditioned reactions of different nature shows 
that it has specific characteristics and, hence, may be 
highly useful in studying the interaction of condi- 
tioned reactions of different "biological significance." 
—1. D. London. 


2EI74S. Singh, S. D. (U. London, England) 
Conditioned emotional response in the rat: d 
Constitution and situational determinants. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 574—578.—48 rats 
selectively bred for high and low emotionality were 
employed in this study. Fear conditioning (as meas- 
ured by the CER suppression technique) is signifi- 
cantly increased by greater emotional reactivity, by 
stronger shock intensity, and females are more sus- 
Ceptible to it than males. Backward and forward 
conditioning procedures were equally effective in es- 
tablishing fear conditioning. Many complex inter- 


actions among these variables are reported.—F. R. 
Brush. 


92098 Lobanova, L. V. (Pavlov Inst. Physi- 
te Leningrad, USSR) K metodike izucheniia 
Em refleksov pri svobodnom peredvizhenii 
Вазай e [On a technique of studying condi- 
25 SONA with free movement of the animal.] 
Zh. wysh. neron. Deiatel., 1961, 11, 376-979.—An 
лы device and technique are described 
tact icine (a) the application of intero-and con- 
rel aa stimuli in elaborating conditioned 
and (b a reely moving animals, particularly dogs; 

) the registration simultaneously of a number 


0 ‘loc; : 
of physiological functions of the unrestrained animal. 
- D. London. 


(Also see Abstracts 2CG37D, 2DA30M, 2DA39D, 
2DA46K, 2DA93A, 2DC42V, 2DC47M, 
ZDES2K, 2DG03S, 2DG13Y, 2DG18M, 
BB: 2DG46C, 2DG56L, 2DG85G, 
2ООЗА, 2DH60M, 2DJ20G, 2DJ80G, 
оту. 2DK29C, 2DK84Z, 2DK92A, 

M65M, 2DO71P, 2EK39K) 


Discrimination 


2E Jo; Sus 
foi) A Ritchie, B. E, & Owen, R. (U. Cali- 


ble-drive 425. importance of turning cues in dou- 
1959, P discrimination, 1. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
drive —608.—15 control rats were given 4 

tests (2 when hungry and 2 when 
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thirsty) after double-drive discrimination training in 
a Kendler T maze where position and brightness cues 
were perfectly correlated. 18 experimental Ss were 
given the same tests after the same training in the 
maze except that the relevant brightness cues varied 
in location from trial to trial. Control Ss were cor- 
rect on 59 out of 60 test trials while test choices of 
the experimental Ss did not differ from chance. The 
15 control Ss were given 2 single-drive tests (1 
when hungry and 1 when thirsty) aíter additional 
double-drive discrimination training. During _this 
training and during the test trials, the relevant bright- 
ness cue varied in location. Chance choices of these 
Ss on the 2 test trials lead the authors to conclude 
that turning cues play a decisive role in the media- 
tion of the double-drive discrimination —F. R. Brush. 


2EJ15R. Riley, Donald A, Ring, Kenneth, & 
Thomas, James. (U. California, Berkeley) The 
effect of stimulus comparison on discrimination 
learning and transposition. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol 1960, 53, 415-421.—Rats were trained to cri- 
terion on a brightness discrimination. Groups per- 
mitted to compare the stimuli learned more rapidly 
than groups run with a comparison-preventing bar- 
rier. Comparison training also produced more trans- 
position, measured on a "near transposition' test, 
with comparison allowed for all, than did noncom- 
parison training. "The data support the assump- 
tion that learning is facilitated by ... direct com- 
parison of stimuli, [which] . . . leads to the learning 
of а relationship."—WW. A. Wilson, Jr. 


2EJ17S. Sutherland, N. S. (Inst. Experimental 
Psychology, Oxford, England) Visual discrimina- 
tion of horizontal and vertical rectangles by rats 
on a new discrimination training apparatus. 
Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 13, 117-121.—A new 
visual shape discrimination apparatus for use with 
rats is described. Rats were trained on a simultane- 
ous discrimination using stereometric shapes, an 
the reward was milk which was delivered through 
the middle of the shapes. Animals were trained to 
discriminate vertical and horizontal rectangles on the 
apparatus, and it was found that they took as many 
trials to learn as on a Lashley jumping stand. Be- 
cause of the speed at which individual trials may be 
conducted, less actual time is spent on training in 
this apparatus than in a Lashley jumping stand. 
Some transfer tests were conducted and indicated 
that (a) although the bottom halves of the shapes 
were more important for rats than the top halves, 
animals had learned something about the shapes as 
a whole; (b) animals transferred to discontinuous 
shapes; (c) they transferred better to larger shapes 
than to smaller; (d) they had learned both to ap- 
proach the positive shape, and to avoid the negative 
shape—Journal abstract. 

2EJ19W. Walk, R. D., Gibson, E. J., Pick, H. 
L., & Tighe, T. J. (Cornell U.) The effectiveness 
of prolonged exposure to cutouts vs. painted pat- 
terns for facilitation of discrimination. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 519-521.—A test is made 
of the hypothesis that prolonged exposure to visually 
presented patterns may facilitate discrimination of 
these patterns in a subsequent learning situation when 
the patterns to which the Ss are exposed in the cage 
are cutouts as opposed to painted patterns on à rec- 
tangular background. The Ss were 84 albino rat 
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pups exposed to triangles and circles mounted on the 
cage walls during rearing. The group which had 
black metal triangles and circles (cutouts) mounted 
on the cage walls during rearing were found to be 
superior to 3 other control groups in learning a 
triangle-circle discrimination.—F. R. Brush. 

2EJ22D. Dashiel, J. F. (Wake Forest Coll.) 
The role of vision in spatial orientation by the 
white rat. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 522— 
526.—The role of vision and visual experience in the 
development of spatial orientation in the rat is dis- 
counted by the author because no differences were 
found in the development of spatial orientation in the 
Dashiell maze by albino rats blinded in infancy and 
normal littermates.—F. R. Brush. 


2EJ26N. North, Alvin J. (Southern Methodist 
U.) Discrimination reversal with spaced trials 
and distinctive cues. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1959, 52, 426-420. "Three groups of albino rats 
were trained on an extended series of reversals of a 
positional discrimination, Reversal efficiency was 
greater with 20-min. trial spacing than with 24-hr. 
spacing. It was also greater when distinctive cues 
were used than when less distinctive cues were used. 
When a group was shifted from the 20-min. to the 
24-hr. trial spacing, performance worsened and be- 
came equivalent to that of the group which had been 
trained with 24-hr. trial spacing from the outset. An 
appreciable number of Ss with 20-min. trial spacing 
achieved two or more successive one-trial reversals,” 
—E. Y. Beeman. 


2EJ26R. Riopelle, A. J. (Yerkes Lab. Primate 
Biology)  Observational learning of a position 
habit by monkeys. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1960, 
53, 426-428.—Monkeys were trained on a series of 
position discrimination problems, each of which be- 
gan with 1 demonstration trial by another monkey. 
All monkeys showed observational learning which 
was, however, less efficient than learning by par- 
ticipation —W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


2EJ30N. North, Alvin J., & Price, John R. 
(Southern Methodist U.) Patterning in the dis- 
crimination of stimulus compounds. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 430-433.— "The purpose 
of the study was to investigate the learning of dis- 
criminations between stimulus compounds and be- 
tween the elements of these compounds when rein- 
forcement values in the compound and element dis- 
criminations were reversed. Eight rats were trained 
alternately on these two types of problems. After ini- 
tial interproblem interference performance. improved 
to a near-perfect level. The rats successfully trans- 
ferred their discriminations to the same problems in 
а concurrent schedule. They also demonstrated their 
ability to choose without further training a previously 
positive cue member of one problem over a previously 
negative cue member of the other problem. The ex- 
periments were interpreted as demonstrating that 
stimulus compounds may function as cue patterns 
having excitatory or inhibitory properties different 
from those of their components." —E. Y. Beeman. 

2E]33S. Strong, Paschal N., Jr. (Bowman Gray 
School Medicine) Mentory for object discrimina- 
tions in the rhesus motlkey. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 52, 333-335. "Four test-naive rhesus 
monkeys were trained on 72 pairs of object dis- 
criminations, All problems-were learned to a high 
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criterion of accuracy, and retention was tested both 
during and after training. Posttraining trials were 
at 30, 60, 90, 120, and 210 days with no intervening 
practice, It was found that all animals mastered 72 
simultaneous discriminations with an accuracy of 
86% to 9595 and retained them at this level during 
a posttraining period of up to 210 days."—E. Y. Bee. 
man. 

2EJ33W. Warren, J. M. (Yerkes Lab. Primate 
Biology) Oddity learning set in a cat. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol, 1960, 53, 433—434.—"Five young 
cats were trained on 20 three-choice discrimination 
and reversal problems before being trained on an 
oddity problem. Only the S which was most suc- 
cessful on the discrimination and reversal series 
solved the oddity problem. It formed a learning set 
for efficient solution of oddity problems over a series 
of 30 transfer problems. Its final performance ap- 
proximated that of rhesus monkeys and exceeded that 
of any infraprimate species on which data have been 
reported.” —W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


2EJ36W. Warren, J. M., & Kimball, Harry. 
(Stanford U.) Transfer relations in discrimina- 
tion learning by cats. J. comp. physiol. Psychol, 
1959, 52, 336-338.—"Five experimentally naive kit- 
tens learned 30 discrimination problems and 6 prob- 
lems within each of five categories of transfer prob- 
lems. With respect to original training [see 32: 
5112] (A+B-—), the transfer tasks were defined 
as follows: old — (B— C+), old +(A+C-), 
+to—(C+A-—), — to +(B+C-—), and re- 
versal (B + A —). The following results were ob- 
tained: 1. Significant positive transfer effects were 
observed on the old — problems. 2. Significant nega- 
tive transfer effects were obtained on the — to + and 
reversal problems. 3. No significant transfer oc- 
curred on the old + or + to — problems. Compari- 
son with the most comparable experiment performed 
with monkey Ss indicated that the greatest disparity 
between cats' and monkeys' performance lies in the 
great difficulty cats encounter in overcoming negative 
transfer effects. This finding supports the suggestion 
by Harlow and Hicks that species differ most 1m- 
portantly in their ability to inhibit erroneous re- 
sponses.” —E. Y. Beeman. 


2EJ39N. North, Alvin J. (Southern Methodist 
U.) Acquired distinctiveness of form stimuli. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 339-341.— Three 
experiments were conducted in order to study trans- 
fer of a discrimination from structured to unstruc- 
tured form stimuli [in rats]. The hypothesis was 
that there would be more transfer from structuri 
to unstructured forms of the same type than from 
an equivalent amount of training of the latter си 
rectly. In all three experiments the hypothesis was 
confirmed, for both the structured and unstructut! 
problems were learned in fewer trials and errors 
than were required for the latter problem alone. The 
results were interpreted as showing that the un- 
Structured stimuli had acquired perceptual distinc. 
tiveness by virtue of training with structured stimu" 
of the same type.”—E. Y. Beeman. 

2EJ39R. Riopelle, A. J., Cronholm, J. №, & 
Abersold, б. Н. (USA Medical Research Lab.) 
Preferred dimensions in discrimination learning 
by monkeys. Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 439-M5-— 
3 new color discriminations (presented on a ell? 
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rm discriminations (presented on 

ота to 12 naive rhesus monkeys 
for 100 days. 4 ambiguous problems with stimuli 
differing in both color and form were also given. A 
systematic preference for solution according to 1 of 
7 possibilities occurs, and this preference is not cued 
by the background—W. В. Essman. 

2EMOD. Dodwell, P. C. (Queen's U., Canada) 
Visual orientation preferences in the rat. Quart. 
J. exp. Psychol, 1961, 13, 40-47.—Anm experiment 
was performed which demonstrated а preference in 
hooded rats for vertical rather than horizontal stria- 
tions. It was demonstrated that experience in dis- 
criminating between horizontal and vertical striations 
facilitates subsequent discrimination between squares 
and circles, regardless of which type of striation was 
positive in initial training. This finding has im- 
plications for theories of shape recognition, which 
are discussed.—J ournal abstract. 

2EJ45N. North, Alvin J., & Black, Charles J., 
Jr. (Southern Methodist U.) Conditional dis- 
crimination in a runway situation. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 345-348.—" Albino rats 
were trained in a conditional-discrimination prob- 
lem in which the conditional compounds were pre- 
sented successively in a runway situation. АП rats 
mastered the problem, and at a fairly high level of 
accuracy. А shift in schedule to two of the com- 
pounds such that they differed in brightness, but not 
in form, resulted in the learning of a brightness dis- 
crimination as shown in a test in which only bright- 
ness differed. The bearing of the experiments on 
two theories of discrimination learning was dis- 
cussed"—E. Y. Beeman. 


2E 9D. Davenport, John W. (Amherst Coll.) 
Choice behavior and differential response strength 
in discrimination reversal learning. J. comp. 
Physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 349-352.—" Ten rats were 
trained оп a series of discrimination reversals . . . 
and five response measures were taken daily. Trials 
Were scheduled in blocks of six per day, with re- 
Sponse frequencies to the positive and negative sides 
equated in the first ten reversals and unequated in 
ап additional four. After the fourteenth reversal, 
5$ Were given nine more days with all trials forced 
and response frequencies again equated. A close 
correspondence among choice and VTE measures on 
pole trials was found in each reversal phase. 
на data for the last nine days revealed 
ШОУ greater changes in response strength on 
fi Onrewarded side within than between daily run- 

"Е sessions." —E. Y. Beeman. 


?E]SSL. Logan, F. A. (Yale U.) Specificity 
tion learning to the original context. 


of discrimina 
ips 1961, 133, 1355-1356.—Rats learned a black- 
sequent mination at 1 location in a maze. Sub- 
trials teh Most rats required over 50% as many 
Placed in Carn’ the Same discrimination when it was 
evidence another location in the maze. Additional 
relevant W as consistent with the assumption that the 
With the ues are, in effect, modified by interaction 
Contextual stimuli—Journal abstract. 


2 E 
& КОН. Herrick, Robert M., Myers, Jerome L., 


ere Arthur L. (USN Air Development 


Ville, Pa) “ation Medical Acceleration Lab., Johns- 
е develop 21865 in SP and in S^ rates during 
Pment of an operant discrimination. J. 


comp. physiol. Psychol, 1959, 52, 359-363—‘An 
operant discrimination technique, designed to yield 
rate measures and to eliminate extraneous cues, is 
described. This procedure, which provides a wide 
range of durations of both the positive-stimulus (50) 
periods and the negative-stimulus (S^) periods, with 
variable-interval reinforcements during the SP 
periods, was used in the establishment of a light-dark 
discrimination. Eight rats were used as 55. During 
the course of the discrimination the SP rate increased 
to about 3.5 times its initial value, while the S^ rate 
decreased to about 0.3 of its initial value. The co- 
efficient of correlation relating SP and S^ rates for 
the first 15 days of discrimination training was — 0.81 
... there was an increase in the total daily number 
of responses emitted during the development of the 
discrimination."—E. Y. Beeman. 


2Е]71К. Riopelle, A. J. (Emory U.) Linear 
and non-linear oddity. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1959, 52, 571-573.—Rhesus monkeys were tested on a 
series of oddity problems, % of which were presented 
in a linear and horizontal array, and % of which were 
presented in vertically oriented triangular displays. 
Triangular displays were found to retard learning. 
No systematic error tendency was found in the hori- 
zontal or linear display. The author suggests that 
experience with more than 1 type of stimulus array 
deterred the development of incompatible response 
tendencies usually found with oddity problems.—F. 
R. Brush. 
2EJ75M. Meyer, Donald R., Polidora, V. James, 
& M Connell, David G. (Ohio State U.) Effects 
of spatial S-R contiguity and response delay upon 
discriminative performances by monkeys. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 175-177.—On a black- 
white simultaneous discrimination problem, monkeys 
performed much better when the response was made 
to the stimulus panel than when the response was to 
a manipulandum 2 in. below the panel In a 2nd 
experiment the manipulanda were made inoperative 
for a delay period of .1-1.0 sec. which began at the 
onset of stimulus presentation. Approximately 5 
sec. of delay was required for optimal performance 
from most of the Ss; a few Ss showed excellent. per- 
formances at all delays.—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 
78R. Riopelle, A. J, & Chinn, R. McC. 
(Yerkes Tab) Position habits and discrimina- 
tion learning by monkeys. J. comp. physiol, Psy- 
chol., 1961, 54, 178-180.—Monkeys were given a 
series of 6-trial, object-quality discrimination prob- 
lems. On the lst trial of each problem the correct 
object was always placed on the right (or left for 
50% of the Ss) foodwell. After 350 problems the Ss 
went to the correct position on 85% of the lst trials, 
and selected the correct object regardless of its posi- 
tion on 85% of the second trials. ". . . response to 
position does not necessarily preclude learning about 
objects."—W. A. Wilson, Jr. in 
. Hanson, Harley M. (Duke U. 
SERM. generalization following cree нши 
discrimination training. J. comp. physiol. D dei ү; 
1961, 54, 181-185.—Pigeons were trained to XE 
peck to a light of 550 mp on a VI schedule, and then 
50% of the birds were given discrimination training 
with 550 ти positive, and 540 ти and 560 my as 
negative stimuli. Finally, all were given stimuli 
ranging from 490 mp to 610 mp as a generalization 
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test. Orderly gradients were found for both groups. 
Responses for the discrimination group were almost 
exclusively to stimuli bounded by the two negative 
stimuli; they responded to 550 my significantly more 
often than the other group and responded signifi- 
cantly more rapidly as well. “Ап analysis based on 
the interaction of gradients of excitation and inhibi- 
Es did not appear to be applicable."—JW. A. Wilson, 
T. 

2EJ83R. Riopelle, A. J, & Harlow, Harry F. 
(Emory U.) Stimulus and reward displays in dis- 
crimination learning. J. genet. Psychol., 1961, 98, 
183-186.—16 Macacus cynomolgus monkeys were 
trained to discriminate between differently colored 
cubes of wood under (a) an experimental condition 
in which a rasin was impaled on a small nail on the 
reverse side of the block and (b) a standard condi- 
tion in which the food lay in a foodwell beneath the 
test objects. 8 of these problems differed completely 
and the remaining 8 differed in 25% of the surfaces. 
Performance on the 100% problems was superior to 
that on the 25% problems, Location of reward, on 
the other hand, was unimportant——Author abstract. 


2EJ90R. Riopelle, A. J., & Shell, W. F. (Yerkes 
Lab. Primate Biology) Temporal contiguity of 
stimulus and response in simultaneous-discrimina- 
tion learning. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1960, 53, 
590-593.—Normal and irradiated monkeys were given 
600 pattern-discrimination problems under 3 condi- 
tions. Performance was best when the stimuli were 
presented for 10 sec. before response was permitted, 
was slightly inferior when the stimuli were on for 
5 sec. before response and remained on for 5 addi- 
tional sec, and was definitely poorest when. the 
stimuli were on for 10 sec, and then off for 5 sec. 
before response was allowed. Intraproblem perform- 
ance declined after Trial 2, presumably due to an- 
ticipatory reversals. Performance of normal and ir- 
radiated monkeys was identical.—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


2EJ96L. Levine, M., Levinson, Billey, & Har- 
low, Н. F. (U. Wisconsin) Trials per problem 
as a variable in the acquisition of discrimination 
learning set. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 
396-398.—“Object-discrimination learning-set func- 
tions were obtained from two groups of rhesus mon- 
keys, one group receiving 3 trials per problem, the 
other receiving 12 trials per problem throughout. No 
differences were found between the two groups when 
Trial 2 performance was measured over successive 
blocks of trials. Learning-set functions from several 
similar experiments were then compared with the 
functions obtained in the present study. The results 
of this survey suggest that from 3 trials per problem 
to 12 trials per problem, an equivalent number of 
trials yields equivalent learning-set development, and 
that at some point beyond 12 tr/p the effect of an 
equivalent number of trials gradually declines.”— 
E. Y. Beeman. 


(Also see Abstracts 2CK41E, 2DC35W, 2DC88T, 
20рЕ155, 2DE200, 2DF32F, 2DG77C, 
2DH91C, 2DK34G, 2EL42N, 2EM80L, 
2]166G) 


Avoidance 


2bEKO01M. Murphy, J. V., Miller, R. E., & Brown, 
E. (U. Pittsburgh School Medicine) Secondary 
reinforcement and avoidance conditioning. J. gen. 
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Psychol., 1958, 59, 201—209.—"A conditioned avoid- 
ance response was developed in four groups of rats 
with a modified two-compartment apparatus. A 05 
second light stimulus presented contiguously with all 
conditioned responses or with all conditioned and 
unconditioned responses acquired secondary reinfore- 
ing properties as evidenced by a greater number of 
extinction responses by animals learning under these 
procedures. However, a similar procedure with the 
light introduced contiguously with all conditioned, 
unconditioned, and spontaneous responses resulted in 
an extinction rate consistent with that of control ani- 
mals."—E. Y. Beeman. 


2ЕК015. Somiya, Tamotsu. (Nagoya U., Japan) 
[Adient reaction potential and abient reaction po- 
tential as a function of the distance from the ob- 
ject: II. Experimental studies on approach and 
escape behaviors.] Jap. J. Psychol., 1961, 32, 1-9. 
—Studies of approach behavior in guinea pigs, as 
measured by amount of pull in an alley under vary- 
ing conditions of food deprivation, indicated that the 
approach gradient is a negative growth function of 
the distance from the goal. The height of the gradi- 
ent was seen to vary directly with the degree of 
deprivation. With shock of different intensities as 
the aversive stimulus, escape behavior was shown 
to be a negative growth function of the distance from 
the point of shock, the height of the gradient vary- 
ing with the amount of shock. The gradient of 
escape behavior is steeper than the gradient of ap- 
proach behavior —J. Lyons. 


2EKO03S. Schrier, Allan M. (Brown U.) ЕЁ 
fects of CS-US interval on avoidance condition- 
ing of cats. J. genet. Psychol., 1961, 98, 203-210.— 
The acquisition of an avoidance response in a shuttle 
box was studied in 3 groups of cats. A delayed- 
conditioning procedure was employed; and the treat: 
ment of the groups differed in terms of the CS-US 
interval, which was 4, 12, or 20 sec. The groups 
did not differ significantly with regard to the tri 
of the 1st avoidance response or with regard to the 
frequency of avoidance responses during training: 
Latency of the avoidance response increased sig- 
nificantly with increase in the CS-US interval. 
These findings are essentially in agreement with the 
findings in previous shuttle-box experiments on dogs 
in which the delayed-conditioning procedure was €m- 
ployed.—2Author abstract. 


2EK20B. Boren, John J., Sidman, Murray, & 
Herrnstein, R. J. (Walter Reed Army Inst. Ке 
search) Avoidance, escape, and extinction a 
functions of shock intensity. J. comp. physiol. Psy. 
chol., 1959, 52, 420-425. —" White rats were train 
in a multiple procedure involving avoidance, escape 
and extinction. The influence of shock intensity upon 
these behavioral measures was studied with indivi 4 
ual animals over an intensity range varying from i 
effective to lethal shock. As the shock increased a 
intensity, the escape latency and the number of shoe! ^ 
decreased, while the avoidance rate and the resistant 
to extinction increased. As a general rule, the larg 
est changes in the functional relations occurred at t 
low to medium shock intensities with further I 
creases in the intensity causing relatively little a 
tional effect."—E. Y. Beeman. 


2EK36A. Appel, James B. (Indiana U. Medi 
Cent) Punishment in the squirrel mo 
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"mii sciurea. Science, 1961, 133, 36.— “Рипіѕћ- 
Bis tus been found not only to suppress the rate of 
а food-maintained operant response in the squirrel 
monkey under conditions of high deprivation but to 
inhibit the emission of that response for 50 days (400 
hours) after the punishment has been withdrawn. 
]t is suggested that "severe punishment may have the 
effect not only of eliminating any desired response 
but also of permanently inhibiting adaptive behavior 
in higher organisms.”—S. J. Lachman. 


2EK39K. Kendall Stephen B., & Thompson, 
Richard F. (Emory U.) Effect of stimulus simi- 
larity on sensory preconditioning within a single 
stimulus dimension. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1960, 53, 439—442.—48 cats were trained in a shock- 
avoidance situation to respond to a 250 cps tone, 
after half the Ss had been given 20 pretraining pair- 
ings of tones of 2000 cps and 250 cps. Subgroups 
of the pretrained and control groups were extin- 
guished at tones from 250 to 8000 cps. Experimental 
$5 gave more responses at 2000 cps and 4000 cps 
than did controls, but the groups did not differ at 
other frequencies. This all-or-none effect leads to 
the conclusion that “sensory preconditioning is funda- 
mentally different in nature from the incremental 
fixation characteristic of reinforced learning.” —W. 
А. Wilson, Jr. 


2EK43M. McGill, Thomas E. (Williams Coll.) 
Response of the leopard frog to electric shock in 
an escape-learning situation. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol, 1960, 53, 443-445.—Frogs were tested in 
a shuttle box for escape from shock. Mean daily 
escape time increased, although increasing shock in- 
tensity temporarily decreased escape time. “The in- 
Crease in mean daily escape time was attributed to 
learning ; the animals learned that a reduction in ac- 
tivity resulted in a reduction of discomfort from the 
shock” All experimental animals eventually died as 
à result of the shock—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


2EK54S, Smith, Orville A., Jr., McFarland, Wil- 
А L,& Taylor, Eugene. (0. Washington) Per- 
Pape in a shock-avoidance conditioning situ- 
ph рге as pseudoconditioning. J. comp. 
mund Psychol, 1961, 54, 154-157.—Rats were 
d to turn a wheel to avoid shock. For the Ist 
Fd а buzzer was sounded for 5 sec., followed by 
» and both ended simultaneously; the 2nd group 

dni à peudoconditioning control, for which buzzer 
divided } were never paired. Both groups were sub- 
shock thre high and low shock levels. With high 
С Жашы Were no significant differences between 
group mE with low shock the pseudoconditioning 
normall a higher percentage of avoidance than the 
y conditioned group. “It was concluded that 


te performance of all Ss i ы 
Condition: sis... due to pseudo 
йош and (b) random presentation of shock 


ut е : H 3 
d: yang, signal leads to increased sensi- 


2ЕК$ —W. A. Wilson, Jr. 

: Ten Y к orman, Maurice, & Loeb, Janice. 
Of the їз outhwestern Medical School) Effects 
ion and eee Of another animal during acquisi- 
Tésponse ganction upon the strength of a fear 
161. Rats Bruson Psychol., 1961, 54, 158- 
Om the whi rained to escape shock by running 
lx Т ке the black half of a 2 compartment 
Screen, to ion ite compartment was divided by а 

Tm an enclosure for a stimulus animal. 
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50% of the Ss ran the acquisition trials with another 
animal present (Aw), while the others ran alone 
(Aa). These groups were further subdivided into 
extinction-with-animal (Ew) and extinction-alone 
groups (Ea). The Aw-Ea group appeared to show 
more rapid extinction than the other groups. Rele- 
vance of these data to concepts of counter-condition- 
ing and novelty is discussed —W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


2EK69H. Hearst, Eliot. (St. Elizabeths Hosp., 
Washington, D. C.) Simultaneous generalization 
gradients for appetitive and aversive behavior. 
Science, 1960, 132, 1769-1770.—“In the presence of 
a bright light five monkeys were trained to press a 
lever to avoid shock and to pull a chain for food re- 
ward. When tested with a series of lights dimmer 
than the conditioning stimulus, the monkeys showed 
a sharp gradient of effect for the rewarded response, 
in contrast to a very flat gradient for the avoidance 
response. . .. The finding of virtually indiscriminate 
avoidance response in contrast to the well-discrimi- 
nated rewarded response, may have relevance to clini- 
cal descriptions of hypersensitivity and seeming ir- 
rationality under conditions of strong anxiety; an 
‘anxious’ patient may respond strongly to stimuli 
which are only remotely similar to an original anx- 
iety-provoking stimulus.—S. L. Lachman, 


2EK8IM. Myers, Arlo K. (Yale U.) Avoid- 
ance learning as a function of several training 
conditions and strain differences in rats. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 381-386.—The perform- 
ance of albino rats on avoidance learning was ana- 
lyzed as a function of "(a) buzzer vs. 4000-cycle 
tone CS, (b) bar-pressing vs. wheel-turning response, 
(c) electrifying vs. not electrifying the manipulan- 
dum during shocks, (d) Wistar vs. Sprague-Dawley 
strain Ss, and (e) day vs. night training.” With the 
manipulandum not electrified, "strain of rat and time 
of training had similar effects, tending to combine 
additively, ie, to tone, the Sprague-Dawley Day 
group learned best, the Wistar-Night group poorest 
(no learning at all) ; while to buzzer, the Sprague- 
Dawley Day group showed poorest performance, the 
Wistar-Night, best." There was no difference be- 
tween bar pressing and wheel-turning. With the 
manipulandum electrified these trends were greatly 
reduced, effects of strain and time being small, but 
performance as a whole was better. Possible ex- 
planations for these results are suggested.—E. Y. 
Beeman. 

2EK84H. Hurwitz, Н. M. B., & Millenson, J. R. 
(U. London, England) Maintenance of avoidance 
behavior under temporally defined contingencies. 
Science, 1961, 133, 284-285.—4 adult male hooded 
Tats were exposed for 30 minutes daily to avoidance 
conditioning schedule. “Operant behavior of rats was 
maintained at moderate frequencies by temporally 
defined shock avoidance schedule. Progressive re- 
ductions in one of the temporal parameters of this 
schedule—the portion during which behavior may 
have consequences—yield an orderly response rate 
function which first rises to maximum and then de- 
clines gradually to extinction." —S. J. Lachman. 

2EK86A. Alekseenko, N. IU., & Gasanov, U. G. 
(Inst. Higher Nervous Activity, Moscow, USSR) 
Metodika vyrabotki oboronitel’nykh lokal'nykh 
dvigatel’nykh refleksov u belykh krys. [A method 
for elaborating defensive local motor reflexes in 
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white rats.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1961, 11, 
186-189.—A. device is described which permits the 
development of defensive local motor reflexes under 
freer experimental conditions than hitherto pro- 
vided. Representative data, derived from experi- 
ments with 10 white rats, are reported—I. D. Lon- 
оп. 


2EK86T. Taylor, J. A. & Maher, B. A. (North- 
western U.) Escape and displacement experience 
as variables in the recovery from approach-avoid- 
ance conflict. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 
586-590.—4 methods of retraining the approach re- 
sponse were investigated in rats after an approach 
avoidance conflict had been established in a white 
alley. 50% of the Ss were given 1 minute exposure 
to the white training alley until 5 goal responses 
(eating food) had been made; the other 50% were 
pretrained in a narrower gray alley to a criterion of 
2 goal responses and then transferred to the white 
alley to a criterion of 3 goal responses. 50% of each 
of these groups was permitted to escape the appro- 
priate alley into a black box attached to the side of 
the alley. Groups pretrained in the gray alley re- 
acquired the approach response significantly faster 
than groups given all recovery training in a white 
alley. The results from subgroups permitted to 
escape from the alley to the black box are ambiguous 
but the suggestion is made that this procedure re- 
tarded recovery of the approach response in Ss rela- 
tively high in anxiety level and hastened recovery 
for Ss relatively low in anxiety.—F. R. Brush. 


2EK88I. Ivanova, N. G. (Inst. Higher Nervous 
Activity, Moscow, USSR) brazovanie differen- 
tsirovki na distantnye razdrazhiteli pri vyrabotke 
dvigatel’nykh uslovno-uslovnykh refleksov. [For- 
mation of differentiation to distant stimuli with elabo- 
ration of motor conditioned-conditioned reflexes.] 
Zh. vyssh. петт. Deiatel., 1961, 11, 288-294.—The 
author reports on the results of experiments, per- 
formed on 2 dogs, with utilization of the "motor 
defensive method" and separate recordings of “con- 
ditioned-unconditioned reflexes,” accompanying 
stimulation of the dog's right hind leg, and of “con- 
ditioned-conditioned reflexes"—raising of the left 
forepaw to switch off the current. (In accordance 
with the terminology of A. С. Ivanov-Smolenskii, 
"conditioned-unconditioned reflex" refers to move- 
ment of the stimulated member; “conditioned-con- 
ditioned reflex" to that of the unstimulated member.) 
When a distant stimulus is applied, 2 different con- 
ditioned reflexes may be formed, involving either the 
fore or hind members. When a differential stimulus 
is applied with the positive stimulus inhibition of 
motor reactions is evoked, proceeding in 2 stages. 
15, the conditioned defensive reflexes of the stimu- 
lated leg are inhibited, then gradually differential in- 
hibition of the conditioned-conditioned motor defen- 
sive reflexes of the forepaw is developed—/. D. 
London. 


2EK90L. Lebedev, K. V. (Medical Inst., Kazan, 
USSR) Kamera dlia vyrabotki oboronitel'nykh 
uslovnykh refleksov u melkikh laboratornykh zhi- 
votnykh. [Chamber for elaboration of conditioned 
defensive reflexes in small laboratory animals.] Zh. 
vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1961, 11, 190-192.—A rotary 
chamber for small laboratory animals is described 
which permits registered "intensity of movement to 
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serve as a measure of a conditioned [motor] reflex.” 
—I. D. London. 


2EK91B. Baron, A. (U. Maine) Functions of 
CS and US in fear conditioning. J. comp. physiol, 
Psychol., 1959, 52, 591—593.—4 groups of 12 albino 
rats each received 20 trials at 30 sec. intervals under 
1 of the following conditions: (a) CS-US pairing 
(delayed conditioning procedure with a 4-sec. CS- 
US interval and a 1-ѕес. fixed duration shock), (b) 
shock alone of 1-sec. fixed duration, (c) CS alone of 
5-sec. fixed duration, (d) or neither CS nor shock. 


“Immediately following this training phase each 5 


was transferred to the test apparatus, a bar pressing 
situation. 50% of each group received the CS while 
the bar remained depressed and the remaining 50% 
received no CS at any time. The results indicate 
that while the fear conditioning group showed de- 
pressed response rates when the CS followed each 
response, response rate was also depressed when the 
response produced the CS in those groups having ex- 
posure either to the CS or to the US during training. 
—F. R. Brush. 


(Also see Abstracts 2DC40P, 20С511, 2DC58B, 
2DC97L, 2DE97M, 2DG60J, 2DK53G, 
2DK77A, 2EG51F, 2EL34K, 2EO70A) 


Reinforcement 


2EL01S. Segall, Marshall H. (Columbia U.) 
Curiosity-motivated learning and anxiety reduc- 
tion. J. gen. Psychol., 1959, 60, 201-204.—“Observa- 
tions made during the course of an instrumental 
learning study with kittens point to a drive reduction 
mechanism which may serve to reinforce curiosity- 
motivated learning. Two groups of kittens meow 
considerably upon placement in an apparatus which 
severely limited exteroceptive stimulation, The in- 
troduction of additional units of stimulation resulted 
in a decrease in meowing for the experimental group, 
while a control group continued to meow at a high 
rate. These observations suggest an hypothesis con 
cerning an anxiety-inducing effect of a meagre en- 
vironment and a reinforcing effect of the reduction 
of that anxiety."—E. Y. Beeman. 

2ELO3W. Weiss, Bernard, & Laties, Victor б. 
(Johns Hopkins U.) Magnitude of reinforcement 
as a variable in thermoregulatory behavior. ; 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1960, 53, 603-608.—Rats 1 
the cold were taught to turn on a heat lamp for & 
few seconds by pressing a lever. When “magnitude 
of reinforcement" was varied by changing the ПШ 
tensity or duration of the heat reward, the greater 
the magnitude, the lower the rate at which it wa 
obtained. Other experiments showed that this 1 
tensity-frequency function depends on drive state 
and reinforcement schedule. Calculations of. d 
amount of heat delivered per reinforcement 1m 2 
cated that with larger magnitude of reinforcemen 
the rats tended to work for a constant amount © 
heat."—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 

2ELO4M. Murillo, Nathan R., Diercks, Jerome 
K., & Capaldi, E. J. (U. Houston) Performant! 
of the turtle, Pseudemys scripta troostii, in а Ра” 
tial-reinforcement situation. J. comp. physiol. Poy 
chol., 1961, 54, 204-206.— Turtles were trained оп 
2 ft. runway for food reward for 14 days, ane ; B 
run without reward for 8 days. A group ta! re 
under 5095 irregular reinforcement acquired the 
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sponse as rapidly as a consistently reinforced group 
and extinguished at a significantly slower rate—W. 
A, Wilson, Jr. 

2ELOSM. Maatsch, Jack L. (System Develop- 
ment Corp, Santa Monica, Calif.) Learning and 
fixation after a single shock trial J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol, 1959, 52, 408-410.—"Two groups of Ss 
were given a single shock reinforcement and 15 
extinction trials under spaced and massed conditions 
in a theoretically simple escape-training apparatus 
designed to eliminate the development and generaliza- 
tion of interfering artifactual learning due to meth- 
odological procedures while maximizing the effort- 
fulness and rate of response during extinction. The 
massed extinction group then continued extinction 
trials every 5 sec. until an extinction criterion of two 
successive 2-min. non-response trials was met. Six 
of eight Ss in the massed group met a fixation cri- 
terion of 100 massed extinction trials with no sign 
of extinction prior to meeting the extinction criterion. 
The data were interpreted as confirming an interfer- 
ence theory of extinction, contradicting predictions 
from a work-inhibition theory of extinction, and more 
accurately reflecting the fundamental nature of sim- 
ple learning than previous escape conditioning data.” 
—E. Y. Beeman. 


2ELO9F. Fowler, H., Blond, J., & Dember, W. 
N. (Yale U.) Alternation behavior and learn- 
ing: The influence of reinforcement magnitude, 
number, and contingency. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 52, 609-614.—32 rats were randomly as- 
signed in groups of 4 to the 8 cells of a 2X 2X2 
factorial design. The Ss were run in a black-white 
T maze over 10 consecutive days on each of which 
Ss received either 2 or 8 forced, reinforced trials to 
à given side and on each reinforced trial received 
either 2 or 8 Noyes pellets. On a subsequent free- 
choice trial reinforcement for 50% of the Ss was con- 
tingent upon their selection of the forced alternative 
ile the remainder were reinforced for selection of 
ns ег side, The strong initial tendencies to avoid 
UA reinforced alternatives gave way with train- 
е а tendency to repeat or select the forced al- 
Kun ive. Response contingency and magnitude of 
E 9reement facilitated the development of the 

Petition of the forced response, but number of 


forced trials di i 
id not influence the repetition tendency. 
—F. R. Brush. WE 5 


су. Wike, Edward L., Kintsch, Walter, & 
x anit, Ralph. (U. Kansas) Patterning ef- 
physiol pusaly delayed reinforcement. J. comp. 
ments of Sychol, 1959, 52, 411-414.—“The experi- 
Tyler гован and Radlow [see 32: 231] and 
ternis o and Bitterman [see 28: 529] on pat- 
peated us ects in partial reinforcement were re- 
Тау Sing partially delayed reinforcement in а 
ceived apparatus, In Experiment I rats that re- 
followed 1118 in which immediate reinforcement 
tion than layed reinforcement ran faster in extinc- 
by delayed S with either immediate reward followed 


TeWard or continuous i i d. 
H us immediate reward. 
Xperiment IT Ss 


Immediate reinforceme with alternating delayed and 


lom delayed < nt ran faster than Ss with ran- 
tion, a and immediate reinforcement in acquisi- 
differ fo Xtinction performance did not, however, 


r К 
the оте two groups. The failure to confirm 


ng vs. random patterning effect in ex- 
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tinction was attributed to the fact that Ss in the 
alernating group did not discriminate the pattern of 
delayed and immediae rewards."—E. Y. Beeman. 

2EL12E. Eskin, Rochelle M., & Bitterman, M. 
E. (Bryn Mawr Coll) Partial reinforcement in 
the turtle. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 13, 112- 
116.—2 matched groups of young turtles, Pseudemys 
scripta elegans, were trained in a simple runway, 1 
with partial and the other with consistent reinforce- 
ment, following which both were extinguished. The 
2 groups did not differ significantly in resistance to 
extinction. This finding constitutes further evidence 
against the hypothesis that the paradoxical effect of 
partial reinforcement which is found in higher ani- 
mals is a perfectly general one, to be understood in 
terms of the simplest principles of learning —Journal 
abstract. 


2EL12H. Hughes, Dolores; Davis, John D., & 
Grice, G. Robert. (U. West Virginia) Goal box 
and alley similarity as a factor in latent extinction. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1960, 53, 612-614.—Rats 
were run in a T maze; half found food in a goal box 
distinctively different from the alley, half in a non- 
distinctive goal box. Subgroups of each group were 
then exposed to the previously rewarded box for 
several periods, and all animals were extinguished. 
Evidence for a latent extinction effect was obtained 
only with a running-speed measure; the effect was 
greater with the distinctive goal box, contrary to a 
prediction based upon the amount of expected gen- 
eralization of extinction—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


2EL15L. Lubow, R. E, & Moore, A. U. (Cor- 
nell U.) Latent inhibition: The effect of nonrein- 
forced pre-exposure to the conditional stimulus. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 415-419.—When 
CS and US were presented on the same side of the 
animal a partial inhibition resulted with a pre-ex- 
posed CS as compared to a novel CS. It was sug- 
gested that this might be produced because pre-ex- 
posure had paired the CS with an incompatible re- 
sponse. An attempt was made to identify this with 
increased extensor tonus in the leg as flexion was 
the CR. It was hypothesized that placing the CS 
and US on opposite sides of the animal would result 
in facilitation after pre-exposure, but, again, inhibi- 
tion resulted. “The implications of latent inhibition 
for experiments employing latent-learning and sen- 
sory-preconditioning designs were discussed."—E. Y. 
Beeman. 

2EL34K. Kamin, Leon J. (McMaster U.) The 
delay-of-punishment gradient. - J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1959, 52, 434-437.— "This study reports two 
experiments concerned with the effects of varying the 
interval between a learned response and punishment. 
The Ss were 108 hooded rats given shuttlebox avoid- 
ance training to a criterion. The Ss were divided 
into groups, and resistance to extinction of the avoid- 
ance response was tested with punishment (shock) 
after no delay, of after 10, 20, 30, or 40 sec. of delay, 
or without punishment. The inhibitory effect of 
punishment was in each study a declinig monotonic 
function of delay, suggesting that punishment acts in 
a manner formally analogous but opposite to reward. 
The non-punishment groups, however, made signifi- 
cantly more responses than did groups with the long- 
est delays of punishment, supporting Estes' conclu- 
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sion that punishment has nonspecific, ‘emotional’ ef- 
fects."—E. Y. Beeman, 


2EL35Y. Young, Robert K., Mangum, Wiley P., 
Jr, & Capaldi, E. J. (U. Texas) Temporal fac- 
tors associated with nonresponse extinction. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol, 1960, 53, 435—438.—Rats 
were trained in a straight runway and then extin- 
guished following unrewarded exposure to the goal 
box. Length of pre-extinction trial, pre-extinction 
intertrial interval, and total time in goal box during 
pre-extinction were varied. When the pre-extinction 
trial was short the shorter the intertrial interval the 
more pronounced was the response decrement. When 
the trials were long the longer the total time in the 
goal box the more pronounced the response decre- 
ment. “It was indicated that r, inhibition theory 


seems capable of accounting . . . for the present data 
... [and] for the greater part of the available non- 
response extinction data."—JV. A. Wilson, Jr. 


2EL42N. North, Alvin J., & McDonald, Robert 
D. (Southern Methodist U.) Discrimination 
learning as a function of the probability of rein- 
forcement. J. comp. physiol. Psychol. 1959, 52, 
342-344.—" Albino rats were trained on two different 
black-white discrimination problems. Group C was 
trained with a conventional 100:0 reinforcement 
schedule, while Group E was trained with a proba- 
bilistic 80:20 schedule. The former problem was 
much more readily learned, but both groups reached 
an asymptotic proportion around 1.00 for responses 
to the more frequently rewarded alternative. A 
fairly abrupt and similar transition to a high propor- 
tion of correct responses occurred in each group. A 
stimulus-response, reinforcement explanation of the 
general findings is offered."—E. Y. Beeman. 


2EL49H. Hunt, J. McV., & Quay, Н. C. (U. 
Illinois) Early vibratory experience and the ques- 
tion of innate reinforcement value of vibration 
and other stimuli: A limitation on the discrepancy 
(burnt soup) principle in motivation. Psychol. 
Rev., 1961, 68, 149—156.—If normally reared rats 
will press а bar to stop vibration, will rats reared 
in a vibrating environment press a bar to vibrate a 
cage? (100 c/s vibration of mother 10 days preg- 
nant and then her offspring for 56 days did not 
hamper growth of male and female Sprague-Dawley 
rats.) The expectation that vibrated animals would 
press the bar to obtain vibration was not confirmed 
—actually controls pressed more often. However, the 
controls did press the bar more than experimentals 
to stop vibration. Apparently living from before 
birth with vibration can diminish the negative rein- 
forcement value of vibration, but it fails to give 
vibration positive reinforcement value.—E. Howarth. 


2EL53Z. Zimmerman, Donald W. (U. Illinois) 
Sustained performance in rats based on secondary 
reinforcement. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 
353-358.—" Animals were first given food reinforce- 
ment in a straight-alley runway, using a variable- 
ratio scheduling procedure, so that the running be- 
havior could be elicited on many nonreinforced trials. 
А bar was then inserted into the starting box, and 
the animals could produce the onset of an extinction 
trial by pressing it. No further food reinforcement 
was given, but it proved possible to develop bar- 
pressing behavior and maintain it at high strength 
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on variable-ratio and fixed-ratio schedules, solely by 
releasing a run to the empty goal box. An animal's 
performance lasted from 10 to 14, 176-hr. daily ses- 
sions during which thousands of responses were made, 
The behavior was comparable to that generated by 
variable-ratio and fixed-ratio schedules of primary 
reinforcement. Although the runway behavior be- 
came disrupted after several sessions during the test 
phase of the experiment, a fragment of it—jumping 
from the starting box into the runway—persisted 
much longer and permitted the bar-pressing behavior 
to be maintained."—E. Y. Beeman. 


2EL65L. Likely, Fred A. (Indiana U.) Rela- 
tive resistance to extinction of aperiodic and con- 
tinuous reinforcement separately and in combina- 
tion. J. gen. Psychol., 1958, 58, 165-187.—92 rats 
in 4 groups received either continuous, aperiodic, 
continuous followed by aperiodic, or aperiodic fol- 
lowed by continuous reinforcement during training. 
"The mean number of responses during four hours 
of extinction did not differ significantly either among 
the four groups or between the aperiodic and con- 
tinuous groups. The discrepancy between this find- 
ing and the previous reports of superior resistance {0 
extinction for partial reinforcement appeared to be 
explained by differences in bar pressing rates before 
extinction. After 200 continuous reinforcements, the 
rate was still increasing, contrary to indications in 
the literature. Additional training which raised the 
rate in continuous without affecting the rat in par- 
tial reinforcement tended to make the number of 
responses in extinction more equal for the two pat- 
terns than when the number of reinforcements was 
small.” The prolongation ratio, a ratio of number 
of responses in the 2nd half of extinction to number 
in Ist half, ranked the groups. Aperiodic reinforce- 
ment in the training resulted in greater resistance to 
extinction than did continuous alone when this ratio 
was used as a measure. (19 ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. 


2EL74S. Snyder, Harry L., & Hulse, Stewart Н. 
(Johns Hopkins U.) Effect of volume of rein- 
forcement and number of consummatory 16 
sponses on licking and running behavior. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1961, 61, 474-479.—One measure of lick- 
ing, average rate, varied nonmonotonically with vol- 
ume per lick; the other measure, momentary rate 0 
licking, increased monotonically with volume per lick. 
Extinction (licking a dry tube) was slower for smi 
as compared with large volumes per lick. Running 
behavior did not vary significantly with any of the 
reinforcement conditions during either training of 
extinction. The implication of this finding for rem- 
forcement theories is discussed—J. Arbit. 


2EL78P. Pyron, Bernard, & Wyckoff, 1. B. 
(U. Wisconsin) The rate of pecking by pigeons 
as a function of amount and frequency of rel 
forcement. Amer. J. Psychol., 1961, 74, 278-282— 
The concept of Expected Value (EV) was tested Ш 
а direct comparison of frequency vs. amount of uc 
ward as determinants of rate of pecking in а choia 
situation. '... choices were made between а lig 
that paid off with a constant amount and frequency 
of reward and another light that paid off with on 
of six variable combinations of relative frequency 
and amounts . . . the rate of pecking was а i 
function of the logarithm of the number of reinforc 
ments in 10 trials . . . duration of the rewar 
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We effect on the rate. Thus, the choice behavior 
ii р Ss deviated from that predicted by the objec- 
tive EV model."—R. Н. Waters. 


2Е182А. Azrin, М. Н. (Anna State Hosp., Ill.) 
Time-out from positive reinforcement. Science, 
1961, 133, 382-383.— When an organism can itself 
impose extinction during fixed-ratio food reinforce- 
ment, the duration of the extinction period is a func- 
tion of the number of responses required for rein- 
forcement. Typically, the S imposes extinction at 
the start of the usual fixed-ratio run.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

2ELS9C. Cotton, J. W., & Jensen, С.Ю. (North- 
western U.) Extinction and reacquisition after 
differential numbers of acquisition sessions. J. 
gen. Psychol., 1961, 65, 189-195.—6 groups of 10 rats 
each were given extinction and reacquisition after 
different numbers of acquisition sessions. Extinction 
sessions showed no significant effects upon reacquisi- 
tion performance compared with groups tested iden- 
tically except for introduction of extinction periods. 
The number of responses to a criterion of 5 succes- 
sive minutes without a response was not a function 
of the number of previous acquisition sessions; how- 
ever, when the fastest of 11 5-minute rates was used 
4$ a response measure, evidence for a direct relation 
between number of acquisition sessions and extinc- 
tion performance was found—Author abstract. 


2EL96B. Bower, Gordon H. (Stanford U.) 
Correlated delay of reinforcement. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol, 1961, 54, 196-203.—Rats were 
trained on a 5 ft. runway for food reward. Reward 
was immediate if response speed was below a cutoff 
speed, but a delay was interposed for speeds faster 
than the cutoff. Cutoff times varied from 2.5 to 10 
sec, and delays from 2 to 30 sec. for different 
groups. Speed was a decreasing function of delay 
of reward, and a U-shaped function of cutoff time. 
The percentage of response speeds below the cutoff 
Was an increasing function of delay and a decreasing 
function of cutoff time. “Subjects cannot be viewed 


ine their delay of reward.”—W. A. 


s 2ELO8L. Lewis, D. J., & Cotton, J. W. | (Loui- 
за State 0.) The effect of intertrial interval 
ег of acquisition trials with partial геїп- 
TEN on perforcement. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
ia 59, 52, 598-610.—80 albino rats were divided 
aA groups and run in a straight runway. The Ss 
idm either 16 or 60 acquisition trials. During 
rà Son the intertrial interval was either 15 sec. 
Xin in. and during extinction the intertrial interval 
"ESOS either 15 sec. or 8 min. resulting in an 
a 809, т Х2 Х 2 factorial design. All Ss were on 
only s ord schedule throughout acquisition. The 

trial gmñcant acquisition effect was that on the last 
the 16. 


nificant effe ; 
extind ct durin 


79 acquisition 60-trial groups ran faster than 
ial groups, Acquisition interval had no sig- 


n g extinction although the massed 
lon grou Ыл ran faster {һап the spaced extinc- 
extinction. roughout the 30 trials of experimental 
to extinction X change in interval from acquisition 
е Ist 15 resulted in a response decrement during 
extinction trials. —F. R. Brush. 


(Als 
© see Abstracts 2DC77R, 2DE02H, 2DE94S, 
2EK01M, 2EM07M) 
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2EMO3W. Wike, Edward L., Kintsch, Walter, 
& Gutekunst, Ralph. (U. Kansas) The effects of 
variable drive, reward, and response upon instru- 
mental performance. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1959, 52, 403—407.—71 rats learned to run a 5 ft. alley 
under variable vs. constant conditions of response, 
thirst drive, and amount of water reward. Extinc- 
tion was under constant conditions. Response, varied 
by placing hurdles in the runway on some trials, led 
to slower acquisition performance and had the only 
significant effect in acquisition. Variable drive and 
reward led to faster running in extinction. Ken- 
dall's tau yielded a correlation of .567, not statistically 
significant, between "the number of variable factors 
in acquisition and mean speeds of running in extinc- 
tion."—E. Y. Beeman. 

2EMO07M. Marx, Melvin H., & Murphy, Wilton 
W. (U. Missouri) Resistance to extinction as a 
function of the presentation of a motivating cue 
in the startbox. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 
54, 207—210.—Rats were trained to make an instru- 
mental response (head poke) to obtain food; a buzzer 
was paired with presentation of food for experimental 
Ss but presented separately from the food for the 
controls. Then Ss were trained in a straight runway 
{ог food, and finally extinguished in the runway. 
During extinction the buzzer was sounded on some 
of the trials while S was in the startbox. Starting 
times on the buzzer trials were faster for the experi- 
mental Ss than the controls, and resistance to extinc- 
tion was greater for the experimental group. These 
results are interpreted as supporting "an interpreta- 
tion of extinction in terms of instrumental motivating 
factors.” —W. A. Wilson, Jr. 

2EMI5R. Reynolds, William F., & Pavlik, Wil- 
liam B. (Rutgers U.) Running speed as a func- 
tion of deprivation period and reward magnitude. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1960, 53, 615-618.—In a 
factorial design involving 3 levels of magnitude of 
food reward and 3 levels of length of food depriva- 
tion, 9 groups of rats were run for 72 trials in a 
straight alley runway. Running speed increased as 
levels of each variable were increased. "No signifi- 
cant interaction was found, and this result was in- 
terpreted as being consistent with Spence's sugges- 
tion that the two variables interact in an additive 
fashion."—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 

2EM80L. Lachman, Roy. (Hollins Coll) The 
influence of thirst and schedules of reinforcement- 
nonreinforcement ratios upon brightness discrimi- 
nation. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 62, 80-87.—Rats in 
a Y maze were used to test a model of the role of 
drive in discrimination learning using 3 schedules 
of forced choice responses. The results did not con- 
firm the model. Discrimination was decreased with 
forced choices to the rewarded cue and enhanced by 
a greater proportion of forced choices to the non- 
rewarded cue. Level of thirst did not effect learn- 
ing but did influence running behavior. Discrimina- 
tion was improved by the presence of both relevant 
cues at the choice point. The implications of these 
findings for the learning theories of Spence and Estes 
are noted.—J. Arbit. 

2EM80R. Robinson, Halbert B. (Stanford U.) 
Persistence of a response in the apparent absence 
of motivation. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 61, 480-488. 
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—‘“The persistence of a lever-pressing response in 
the absence of apparent motivation was demonstrated. 
The Ss were 80 rats. ... The Ss first learned a pri- 
mary response, running to the opposite compartment 
of an automatic shuttle box, to avoid the UCS (just 
subtetanizing shock), and then a secondary response, 
lever pressing, to avoid the CSs (light, buzzer) with 
shock absent. After rigorous extinction of the run- 
ning response, the lever pressing continued unabated. 
Some spontaneous recovery of the running response 
occurred, but lever pressing continued with substan- 
tial strength after running was again extinguished.” 
—J. Arbit. 

2EM81L. Lambert, Karel, & Uhl, Charles N. 
(U. Alberta, Canada) The effect of hunger satia- 
tion in the test phase of inference performance. 
Canad. J. Psychol, 1961, 15, 81-82.—A previous 
study by Lambert (see 35: 1964) was repeated, 
eliminating deprivation prior to the test phase. About 
% of each group of rats ran to each end-arm of the 
maze in the single test run. “To obtain latent in- 
ference performance under the Lambert conditions, 
it is necessary that the hunger drive level be high 
enough to produce eating behavior."—R. S. Davidon. 


2EM89B. Bunch, Marion E. (Washington U.) 
The concept of motivation. J. gen. Psychol., 1958, 
58, 189-205.—A discussion of the concept of mo- 
tivation including examinations of the questions con- 
cerning criteria for determining motives, differen- 
tiating motives from other stimuli, and the role of 
learning in motivation. (34-item bibliogr.)—E. Y. 
Beeman. 


2EM94R. Ritchie, B. F., & Owen, R. (U. Cali- 
fornia) The effect of change of incentive on re- 
action potential J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 
52, 594-597.—Spence’s explanation of incentive-mo- 
tivation in terms of generalized r, is tested using 11 
rats that have previously performed perfectly the 
double drive discrimination in Kindler's black-white 
T maze. Spence's hypothesis predicts that when in- 
centives are reversed in the appropriate alleys Ss 
will avoid the alley in which the incentive has been 
changed. Failure to find the predicted changes in 
choice frequency is taken as negative evidence for 
piget analysis of incentive-motivation.—F. R. 

rush. 


2EM98N. Nahinsky, Irwin D. (U. Kansas City) 
The transfer of drive intensity discrimination be- 
tween two drives. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1960, 
53, 598-602.—“Six subgroups of rats were trained in 
a Y maze to respond differentially to two levels of 
thirst. A different set of two levels was used for 
each subgroup. After reaching the learning crite- 
rion, animals were tested for the transfer of the 
appropriate differential turning response to the cor- 
responding levels of hunger. Statistically significant 
evidence was found for transfer upon combining all 
drive levels.” The relationship of the findings to the 
Cur of displacement is discussed—W. А. Wil- 
son, Jr. 


(Also see Abstract 2DJ64L, 2DK22F, 2DK50B, 
2DP00D) 


COMPLEX PROCESSES 


2EN07B. Bukin, V. R. Isseldovanie sposob- 
nosteí shimpanze k vosproiz vedeniyu grafiches- 
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kikh dvizhenii cheloveka. [Investigation of the 
capabilities of the chimpanzee for the reproduction 
of graphical movements of man.] Vo. Psikhol, 
1961, No. 2, 107-118.—Reported are observations of 
1 chimpanzee's manipulation of graphic materials, 
Writing and drawing materials were quite attractive 
to the chimp and she spent much time in their manip- 
ulation. The products of her scribbling activity both 
under free play and during periods of instruction 
were analyzed. The chimpanzee's attempts at repro- 
duction of figures made in its presence were more 
faithful to the movements of the experimenter than 
to the tracings themselves. In this context the an- 
imal apparently differentiated between the drawing 
> triangles and of ovals by the experimenter. —H. 
ick. 


2EN12L. Lilly, John C. Man and dolphin. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 1961. 312 p. $495. 
—A story of the author's research with the dolphin 
and his attempts at interspecies communication.— 
E. Y. Beeman. 


2EN29M. McDowell, A. A., Brown, W. Lynn, 
& McTee, A. C. (U. Texas) Sex as a factor in 
spatial delayed-response performance by rhesus 
monkeys. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1960, 53, 429- 
432——Male and female monkeys matched for age 
were compared on preliminary training in the Wis- 
consin General Test Apparatus and in a free-cage 
environment without food. It was concluded that 
females show greater inhibition of distractability than 
do males. Consistent with this conclusion was the 
subsequent finding that the females were superior to 
the males on 10-sec. spatial delayed-response testing. 
—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


2EN30B. Brown, W. Lynn; Overall, J. E; & 
Blodgett, H. C. (U. Texas) Novelty learning 
sets in rhesus monkeys. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1959, 52, 330-332.— "Thirty-three rhesus monkeys—/ 
normal, 13 given low-dose irradiation, and 13 given 
high-dose irradiation—were presented with 12 object 
quality discrimination problems each day for 16 days. 
Four trials were allowed on each problem. Each 
problem involved one new, or novel, stimulus ап 
one stimulus which had appeared in the preceding 
problem. Half the time, the stimulus brought for- 
ward had been positive (rewarded) and half the time 
negative (nonrewarded) in the preceding problem. 
In each problem, the new, or novel, stimulus was 
made positive (rewarded) and the stimulus retain 
from the preceding problem, regardless of previous 
sign, became negative. The monkeys attained sig- 
nificant first-trial solution of the successive problems. 
Previous exposure to whole-body radiation did not 
produce significant differences in performance in is 
experiment. A significantly greater likelihood 0 
error resulted when the positive stimulus was re- 
tained with reversed sign than when the negativ 
stimulus was retained without reversed sign.” —E. ^' 
Beeman. : 

2ЕМ61С. Caldwell, Willard E., & Phaup, Minni 
Rob. (George Washington U.) The delayed ва 
drive in the raccoon and cat. J. genet. Psych 
1961, 98, 161-175.—2 raccoons and 3 cats were SU” 
jected to a modified version of the delayed reaction 
experiment. The motivation was light; the I 
darkness in the goal box. The raccoons had 44 t?! 
including 10 training trials and 10 delayed tests; 
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cats had 34 trials. The raccoons tended to select the 
correct goal box more often, and a truncation anal- 
ysis was ‘made for all their trials. Error distributions 
were similar.—C. T. Morgan. 

2EN98J. Jarvik, Murray E., & Chorover, 
Stephan. (Albert Einstein Coll. Medicine) An 
apparatus for self-adjustment of the interval in 
delayed alternation by monkeys. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 74, 298-300.—R. H. Waters. 


(Also see Abstract 2EH99V) 


SocrAL BEHAVIOR 


2ЕО11К. Kahn, Marvin W. (U. Colorado School 
Medicine) The effect of socially learned aggres- 
sion or submission on the mating behavior of C57 
mice. J. genet. Psychol., 1961, 98, 211-217-—It was 
hypothesized that learned aggression and submission 
differentially affect the mating response of male C57 
mice, One group was trained to be aggressive, the 
other to be submissive. Both groups were then tested 
for sexual activity by being placed with an estrous 
female. The aggressive group displayed significantly 
more sexual approach than did the submissive group. 
Females fled from the aggressive males while pursu- 
ing the submissive ones. It was concluded that the 
hypothesis was confirmed. Some implications for be- 
havior theory was considered.—Author abstract. 

2EO16F. Freedman, D. G., King, J. A. & Elliot, 
Orville. (Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric Inst., 
San Francisco, Calif.) Critical period in the social 
development of dogs. Science, 1961, 133, 1016- 
1017—Litters of puppies were isolated, with the 
bitch, in fenced acre fields from 2 to 14 weeks of age. 
They were removed indoors at different ages, played 
with for a week, and returned to the field. The pups 
Manifested an increasing tendency to withdraw from 
human beings after 5 weeks of age and unless social- 
ization occurred before 14 weeks of age, withdrawal 
Teactions from humans became so intense that normal 


relationships could not thereafter be established.— 
Journal. abstract. 


ЕПС. Cooper, L. R, & Harlow, Н. F. 
{ amline U.) Note оп a Cebus monkey's use of 
Tuck asa weapon. Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 418.— 
кү Чоп of a Cebus monkey's use of a stick as a 
d apon in a social situation with other monkeys is 
escribed—W. B. Essman. 
крт. Tolman, Charles W. (U. Washington) 
А al preference in the albino rat pup. Psychol. 
dr 1961, 8, 522— Results of testing the maze 
ЭН made for discrimination of other Ss by 22- 
be mad rat Pups suggest that discrimination can 
“ e among individuals of their own species. 
Ei " аав appear to be preferred over adults 
m amiliar over familiar animals.”—W. B. Ess- 


2ЕО29В. В 


aron, Alan, & Littman, Richard A. 
interactions] Studies of individual and paired 
IL ОА Problem-solving behavior of rats: 
Monogr, 4 and social controls. Genet. psychol. 
Tents pai 61, 64, 129-209. ——In a series of experi- 
Pressing a of hungry rats were observed in a lever- 
Were se uation in which the lever and food trough 
leading слага In order to ascertain the conditions 
Tates while e animal, the worker, to respond at high 

© his partner, the dependent, remains at the 


(U. Maine) 
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food trough and thus is able to consume most of the 
food. The observed development and maintenance of 
parasitic social relationships were attributed to the 
reinforcement schedules each animal creates for the 
other, these schedules being influenced by solitary 
pretraining in addition to social factors within the 
test situation itself. Analysis of the problem and the 
results led to the conclusion that the same set of con- 
ceptual tools will meaningfully account for solitary 
and social behaviors.—C. T. Morgan. 


2Е059В. Baron, Alan, & Kish, George B. (U. 
Maine) Early social isolation as a determinant of 
aggregative behavior in the domestic chicken. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1960, 53, 459-463.—Groups 
of White Rock chicks were reared for the Ist 4 weeks 
of life either (a) in complete social isolation, (b) in 
pairs, or (c) in a flock. The social reactivity of each 
S to another animal was then tested; the isolates 
spent less time near the stimulus animals than did 
members of the other groups. For the next 6 weeks 
all Ss were reared in flocks, and retesting now 
showed no difference among groups in social re- 
activity. It is concluded that the learning essential 
to aggregative behavior is not restricted to an early 
“critical period.”—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


2E062C. Church, Russell M. (Brown U.) Ef- 
fects of a competitive situation on the speed of 
response. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 162- 
166.—After rats were trained 2 at a time in adjacent 
boxes to press a lever for food reinforcement, a com- 
petitive situation was established. Every 15 sec. only 
the S that had made the greater number of responses 
(1st experiment) or the lesser number (2nd experi- 
ment) was reinforced. The Ss in the 1st experiment 
increased their rates of response, and Ss in the 2nd 
experiment decreased their rates. In both experi- 
ments Ss with faster initial rates of response showed 
a greater change in the appropriate direction than Ss 
with slower initial rates—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


2EO70A. Angermeier, Wilhelm Franz; Schaul, 
Lewis T., & James, W. T. (U. Georgia) Social 
conditioning in rats. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1959, 52, 370-372.—5 experimental rats were put 
“singly in a box with a pair of animals conditioned 
to escape at the sound of a buzzer.” 3 rats none of 
which were escape conditioned acted as controls. All 
experimental rats reached criterion (5 consecutive 
escapes) in from 35 to 80 trials, although no shock 
was given. No control animals reached criterion. 
After reaching criterion, all experimental animals 
showed 100% escape behavior on 5 test runs when 
placed in the box alone. In the same situation, the 
control rats gave 2 escapes out of the 15 test trials, 
a difference between groups significant beyond the 
.001 level. Escape behavior can be socially condi- 
tioned but with large inter- and intraindividual varia- 
bility. (15 ref.) —E. Y. Beeman. 

2EO73S. Smith, Wendell, & Hale, E.B. (Buck- 
nell U.) Modification of social rank in the do- 
mestic fowl. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 
373-375.—‘‘The social ranks in three groups of four 
hens were reversed completely in from 12 to 13 inter- 
animal avoidance-conditioning trials per pair rela- 
tionship. Shifting a bird from Position 1 to Position 
4 in the flock was accomplished with fewer shocks 
and fewer trials than shifting a bird from Position 2 
to 3, which demanded more precise discrimination 
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learning. Birds in subordinate positions responded 
to changes in the behavior of previously dominant 
hens by attacking or threatening them. Acquired 
social ranks were not specific to the cage in which 
the CRs were acquired. Retention of acquired ranks 
during periods of separation extended beyond the 
two- or three-week maximum generally accepted for 
chickens."—E. Y. Beeman. 

2EO74D. Darchen, Roger. (National Inst. Agri- 
cultural Research) L’abeille: Insecte social. [The 
bee as a social insect.] J. Psychol. norm. pathol., 
1959, 56, 74-98.—A comprehensive review of the 
literature on the interaction of bees in the hive, dif- 
ferences between social bees and isolates, experiments 
on isolation of social animals, and the language of 
bees. The author emphasizes the regulatory function 
of the colony which depends on relative stereotyped 
behavior of individuals as well as on a degree of 
individual adaptability. (83-item bibliogr.)—M. L. 
Simmel. 

2EO77B. Baron, Alan; Kish, George B., & An- 
tonitis, Joseph J. (U. Maine) Stimulus deter- 
minants of aggregative behavior in the domestic 
chicken. J. genet. Psychol., 1961, 98, 177-182.—24 
10-week-old White Rock domestic chickens were ob- 
served in a standard test situation, first with respect 
to their aggregative reactions to another chicken and 
then in their reaction to either an inanimate chicken, 
a photograph of a chicken, or to their own mirror 
image. The mirror image was as effective as the 
actual presence of a live stimulus animal. The in- 
animate chicken elicited a reduced degree of aggrega- 
tive behavior; the photograph virtually none at all. 
The results were accounted for in terms of the im- 
portance of motility of social stimuli as cues that are 
regularly associated with primary drive reduction in 
the reinforeemen history of chickens.—Author ab- 
stract. 


2EO78J. James, W. T. (U. Georgia) Relation- 
ship between dominance and food intake in indi- 
vidual and social eating in puppies. Psychol. Rep., 
1961, 8, 478.—Dogs raised in isolation and then 
placed on a program of individual vs. social eating 
showed, in general, no greater eating in the social 
situation. A test for dominance revealed this to be 
an important factor in social eating —W. B. Essman. 


2EO79S. Stamm, John S. (Inst. Living) Social 
facilitation in monkeys. Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 
4/9-484.—8 pairs of rhesus monkeys were tested 
alternately in a solitary or social situation to press a 
disk for food. More responding occurred under so- 
cial conditions, where the dominant Ss also made 
more responses. Under solitary conditions the sub- 
missive Ss responded more frequently. Social facil- 
itation appears to rely upon an "emotional stability" 
factor.—W. B. Essman. 

2EO82M. Mason, William A. (Yerkes Lab. 
Primate Biology) The effects of social restriction 
on the behavior of rhesus monkeys: I. Free social 
behavior. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1960, 53, 582- 
589.—Social interactions of monkeys raised in a 
socially-restricted laboratory environment were com- 
pared with those of feral monkeys. Pairs of re- 
stricted Ss showed more frequent and prolonged 
fighting and less frequent and prolonged grooming 
episodes than feral pairs. Differences between 
groups were also found in amount and integration 
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of sexual behavior; differences between restricted. 
and feral males were still found when they were 
tested with the same socially-experienced females, It 
is concluded that restricted social experience retards 
establishment of adequate responses to social cues— 
W. A. Wilson, Jr. 

2EO88A. Andrew, R. J. The motivational or- 
ganisation controlling the mobbing calls of the 
blackbird (Turdus merula): II. The quantitative 
analysis of changes in the motivation of calling, 
Behaviour, 1961, 17, 288-321.—4A quantitative model 
was devised to account for certain characteristics of 
the mobbing calls of blackbirds. It was necessary to 
utilize at least 2 variables to adequately cover the 
various features associated with calling. (German & 
English summaries)—H. H. Weiss. 


(Also see Abstracts 2EB61M, 2ED76W, 2EK58K, 
2EP46A, 2EP55A) 


ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR 


2EP29S. Staats, Arthur W. (Arizona State U.) 
Studies on the concept of “abnormal” fixation. 
J. gen. Psychol. 1959, 60, 229-236,—Evidence for 
frustration theory explanations of “fixated” behavior 
is examined; and alternative interpretations, needing 
no new principles, are considered. 2 lines of evidence 
exist, the behavior of frustrated animals and the com- 
parison of these and other animals. The burden of 
proof is on the frustration theorists, since they must 
justify the use of new concepts.—E. Y. Beeman. 

2EP43W. Warren, І. А, & Kobernick, S. D. 
(Sinai Hosp., Detroit, Mich.) Studies with experi- 
mental neurosis and drug-induced ulceration of 
the colon in dogs. Psychosom. Med., 1960, 22, 443- 
447.—"An attempt has been made to reproduce m 
experimental dogs the lesions of chronic ulcerative 
colitis. The method consisted of two phases: (1) the 
preliminary induction of an experimental neurosis 
employing the technique of Masserman, which intro- 
duces a conflictual situation (fear vs. hunger) in the 
daily feeding, and (2) the daily administration of a 
cholinergic agent for prolonged periods to produce 
chronic congestive and ulcerative changes in the in- 
testinal mucosa. The animals were observed clin- 
ically, by sigmoidoscopic examination, biopsy of the 
rectosigmoid mucosa, and postmortem examination. 
Lesions resembling chronic ulcerative colitis were not 
observed." —HW. G. Shipman. 

2EP46A. Ader, Robert; Tatum, Ronald, & 
Beels, C. Christian, (U. Rochester) Social factors 
affecting emotionality and resistance to disease 1n 
animals: 1. Age of separation from the mother 
and susceptibility to gastric ulcers in the rat. , 
comp. physiol, Psychol., 1960, 53, 446-454.—Albino 
rats exposed to food-shock and water-shock conflicts 

in pairs were no more resistant to ulceration than 
those individually exposed to the conflict situation: 
Rats separated from the mother at 15 days of 38€ 
were more susceptible than rats weaned at the ust 
22 days of age; 35 day rats did not differ from the 
controls. 15 day rats consumed as much during СО 
flict as controls, but were less efficient in obtaining 
food and water.—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 

2EPS1N. Novakova, V. (Physiological Inst; 
Prague, Czechoslovakia) K voprosu ob ékspet 
mental’nykh nevrozakh u zhivotnykh. [On © 
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perimental neuroses in animals.] Zh. vyssh. теғ. 
Deiatel., 1961, 11, 151-156.—Experimental neurosis 
ied in rats and 3 dogs in the presence of 2 
incompatible “biologically significant unconditioned 
reflexes”; alimentary and defensive. Alimentary re- 
flexes were conditioned in rats and dogs to auditory 
and visual stimuli and, in the case of the latter ani- 
mals, also to an olfactory stimulus. After a stable 
conditioned reflex was established, instead of alimen- 
tary reinforcement an electric shock was applied to 
the muzzle from the feeding trough following condi- 
tioned stimulation. The conditioned alimentary re- 
flex quickly gave way to a defensive reflex, without 
substantial changes or disturbances in the animal's 
higher nervous activity or general behavior. It was 
also shown that experimental neurosis in rats did not 
appear with impairment of normal hormonal condi- 
tions through castration; nor did decreased tone of 
the central nervous system, as a result of the elimina- 
tion of “afferent signalization" from exteroceptors, 
contribute to the appearance of those disturbances in 
higher nervous activity which might be designated as 
experimental пецгоѕіѕ.—/. D. London. 


2EP55A. Ader, Robert; Beels, C. Christian, & 
Tatum, Ronald. (U. Rochester) Social factors 
affecting emotionality and resistance to disease in 
animals: II. Susceptibility to gastric ulceration as 
a function of interruptions in social interactions 
and the time at which they occur. J. comp. 
Physiol. Psychol., 1960, 53, 455-458.—Albino rats 
experiencing daily interruptions from the mother 
during the 1st 10 days of life were more resistant 
to ulcer formation in a conflict situation than rats 
experiencing such interruptions during the second 
10 days. The latter group did not differ from con- 
trols, Periodic isolation from cagemates after wean- 
ing or at maturity did not affect the incidence of 
ulcers, The number of ulcers per animals varied 
with the amount of time in the conflict situation — 
W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


2EP79K, Krushinskit, L. V., & Molodkina, L. №. 
(Moscow State U., USSR) Novaia éksperimental’- 
naia model’ khronicheskogo zabolevaniia nervnoi 
поему. [A new experimental model for chronic 
inge of the nervous system.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
mew 1960, 10, 779—785.—Systematic excitation in 
me y auditory stimulation results in the develop- 
реса peculiar tic-like hyperkinesis. The hyper- 
d CEA viewed as being caused by chronic exhaus- 
ex of the inhibitory process due to systematic 
i ые to the auditory stimulation. Increase of 
Euri by bromine reduces the number of excita- 
ds WU resulting in tic-like hyperkinesis. It is 
ines: tom the data obtained that tic-like hyper- 
tory ests from the fact that the primary excita- 
Center, tte 1s to be found in the subcortical auditory 
on ren Which the excitatory impulses propagate, 
Sensori-mar E. of the inhibitory process, into the 
and 7 ind Part of the cerebral cortex. 59 intact 
study P arathyroidectomized rats were utilized in the 
Y.—I. D. London. 


Agee 856. Gasanov, U. G. (Inst. Higher Nervous 
use ty, Moscow, USSR) О nekotorykh mek- 
narushenií korkovoi deiatel'nosti pri 
al'nykh nevrozakh. [On some mecha- 


was studi 


mabetiment 
5 behind di ise 
ind disturbances of cortical activity in ex- 


Perimenta] 


1 neuroses.] Zh. vyssh. neron. Deiatel, 
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1960, 10, 786-791.—In 14 white rats "heterogeneous 
(alimentary and defensive) motor conditioned re- 
flexes” were elaborated. After a “collision” between 
heterogeneous conditioned stimuli, that is, their in- 
compatible application, all conditioned alimentary and 
defensive reflexes disappeared, while their uncondi- 
tioned counterparts were retained. After a “colli- 
sion” between unconditioned alimentary and defensive 
reactions, disturbances in unconditioned reflex-activ- 
ity come to the fore. It is suggested that “in experi- 
mental neuroses, when pathogenic action is connected 
with the use of conditioned stimuli, derangements of 
cortical activity are of primary origin, but that, when 
the neurotic state is caused by unconditioned stimuli, 
the changes in cortical activity are of secondary 
order."—4. D. London. 


(Also see Abstract 2EIS4G) 
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2FAI1E. Eichorn, Dorothy H., & Jones, Н. E. 
Maturation and behavior. In Georgene H. Seward 
& John P. Seward (Eds), Current psychological 
issues: Essays in homor of Robert S. Woodworth 
(see 36: 2АС685). Рр. 211-248. A review of the 
conflict between learning theory and maturational 
concepts. These have suffered from lack of a fully 
developed theory, mainly because of methodological 
difficulties attending the long-term nature of research. 
Maturation is emerging from the shadow of learning 
theory and is approaching the judicious view taken 
long ago by Woodworth. There are reviews of such 
topics as post-natal neural maturation (neuroanat- 
omy and EEG), theories of emotional development, 
duration of emotional response, lack of gradation, and 
frequency of emotional response—R. A, Littman, 


(Also see Abstracts 2EA59K, 2HN33V) 


INFANCY 


2FB13F. Fish, Barbara. (Bellevue Hosp., NYC) 
The study of motor development in infancy and 
its relationship to psychological functioning. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1961, 117, 1113-1118.—“The 
analysis of early postural development, and locomo- 
tion can be used as one measure of the integration of 
central nervous system maturation in the first 2 years 
of life. Using this index, involvement of the central 
nervous system was found in the histories of half the 
children with organic brain disorder and half the 
children who had severe schizophrenia with defective 
intellectual functioning. However, there was no ab- 
solute division of children with schizophrenia or pri- 
mary behavior disorders into those with and without 
evidence of early neurological disorder. It is sug- 
gested that there may be a spectrum of developmen- 
tal disturbances and that the severity of these may be 
related to the difficulties some individuals experience 
in maintaining psychological integrity in the face of 
stress." —N. Н. Pronko. 
27F. Fantz, Robert L. (Western Reserve 
ek method for studying depth perception in 
infants under six months of age. Psychol. Rec., 
1961, 11, 27-32.—Solid and flat objects (sphere and 
circle) were exposed to infants (1-6 months) for 
20-sec. periods. Conditions varied were: binocular 
or monocular, textured or smooth objects, direct or 
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diffuse lighting (brightness gradients). Under both 
monocular and binocular conditions, there was a ргеї- 
erence for the sphere when both objects were tex- 
tured and were exposed to direct light. The overall 
response showed no correlation with age. А possible 
resolution of nativist-empiricist controversy in de- 
velopment of space perception is considered—R. J. 
Seidel. 

2FB32P. Przetacznikowa, Maria. Rozwoj psy- 
chiczny dzieci w pierwszym roku zycia w prze- 
kroju trzech srodowisk wychowawczych. [Mental 
development in the first year of life in three kinds of 
educational environment.] Psychol. Wych., 1960, 17, 
32-46.— Children attending day crèches developed ac- 
cording to developmental norms as well as those 
reared at home. Children reared in infant homes 
showed considerable deviations especially in the area 
of sensory-motor activities. In addition they dis- 
played a passive attitude ——H. Kaczkowski. 

2FB55W. Winitz, Harris. (U. Kansas) Repeti- 
tions in the vocalizations and speech of children 
in the first two years of life. J. speech hear. Dis. 
monogr. Suppl., 1961, No. 7, 55-62.—Repetition of 
speech sounds and vocalizations in the speech of chil- 
dren in the 1st 2 years of life was investigated in data 
provided by the research of O. C. Irwin in the Iowa 
Child Welfare Station. The data indicated that М 
to % of the vocalized breath exhalations during the 
lst 2 years contain repetitions that are sound or 
sound patterns.—M. F. Palmer. 

2ЕВ56К. Kol'tsova, M. M. (Pavlov Inst. Phys- 
iology, Leningrad, USSR) Rol’ vremennykh svia- 
геї tipa assotsiativnykh v razvitii sistemonosti. 
[Role of conditioned connections of the associative 
type in development of systemic activity.] ZA. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel., 1961, 11, 56-59.—From experiments 
on children 19-24 months old it was established that 
the "development of the systemic principle and its 
disturbance [in the cerebral cortex] depend primarily 
on the elaboration and preservation of connections of 
the associative type" (formed by presenting stimuli 
in fixed sequence) and that the "role of conditioned 
connections, formed by unconditioned reinforcement, 
is secondary in the above process.”—J. D. London. 


2FB66A. Ames, Louise B. (Gesell Inst. Child 
Development, New Haven, Conn.) Arnold L. 
Gesell: Behavior has shape. Science, 1961, 134, 
266-267.—Obituary. 


2FB71P. Polikanina, R. I. (Inst. Normal & 
Pathological Physiology, Moscow, USSR) О soot- 
noshenii vegetativnykh i somaticheskikh kom- 
ponentov v razvitii oboronitel'nogo uslovnogo 
refleksa u nedoshennykh detei. [On the relation 
between autonomic and somatic components in the 
development of a conditioned defensive reflex in pre- 
mature babies.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1961, 11, 
71-80.—Using 14 premature babies an auditory stim- 
ulus was paired with the odor of ammonia. Babies 
premature by 1 month developed conditioned re- 
sponses in the 2nd week after birth. Those pre- 
mature by 2.5 or 3 months failed to develop such 
responses until the 2nd or 3rd month after birth. In 
all cases the respiratory component is the 1st to be 
detected, followed by the cardiac and motor compo- 
nents. With stabilization of the motor component, 
the autonomic components frequently disappear. The 
difference in the time of appearance point to the 
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difference in functional maturity of their сеге 
согїех.—/. D. London. uH 


2FB91B. Bridger, Wagner H. (Albert Einstei 
Coll. Medicine) Sensory на апі dis 
ination in the human neonate. Amer. J, Psychiat, 
1961, 117, 991-996.—50 normal full-term babies be. 
tween 1 and 5 days old were studied for their be- 
havioral and autonomic repertoire in an attempt to 
measure temperamental differences. Results showed 
the neonate’s ability to habituate his responses to 
sensory stimuli and his capacity for sensory discrim- 
ination. However, “this primitive discrimination and 
habituation need not be dependent on the functioning 
of [the] cerebral cortex and does not appear to be 
identical with the same phenomena in the mature 
organism."—N. Н. Pronko. 


2FBOIF. Franus, Edward. Przyczynek to zag- 
adnienia rowoju reakcji obronnych niemowiecia, 
[Contribution to the problem of the development of 
defensive reactions.] Psychol. W "ych., 1960, 17, 291- 
301—On the basis of photographic evidence the 
author concludes that a diaper covering a 4 month 
infant's face produces fear, not anger. The intensity 
of the emotion is reduced by the infant's learning to 
remove the stimulus.—H. Kaczkowski. 


2FB95P. Pease, Damaris; Rosauer, Josephine 
Keefe, & Wolins, Leroy. (Iowa State U.) Reli- 
ability of three infant developmental scales ad- 
ministered during the first year of life. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1961, 98, 205—298.— A statistical evaluation 
of the scores of 100 infants using the California 
Infant Scale of Motor Development, the Gesell De- 
velopmental Schedule, and the Cattell Infant Intelli- 
gence Scale was made. Scales were administered to 
each infant at 3, 6, 9, and 12 months of age. To 
obtain test-retest reliabilities and congruent validities, 
Pearson product-moment correlations were computed. 
Analysis of variance was used to test the hypotheses 
that the infants were ordered the same way by dif- 
ferent scales and by the same scales at different times. 
The results indicated the scales were, in part, meas- 
uring similar factors; they were also measuring dif- 
ferent factors. The relations between the scales di 
not decrease as a function of time—Awuthor abstract. 


CHILDHOOD 


.2FC06C. Chambers, Juanita. Maternal depriva- 
tion and the concept of time in children. Amer. 1. 
Orthopsychiat., 1961, 31, 406-419.—Children who 
have experienced maternal deprivation during the 
Ist 3 years of life have a faulty concept of time. 
children who had at least 3 foster home placements 
during their 15 3 years were compared with @ 
matched group of normals on 4 of Piagets experi- 
ments having to do with time. The maternally 
deprived children were consistently less mature OT 
advanced in the development of temporal concepts 
than the normal group.—R. E. Perl. 

2FC21M. Moore, Terence, & Ucko, L. E. (U: 
London Inst. Education & Child Health) Four to 
six: Constructiveness and conflict in meeting dO 
play problems. J. child Psychol. Psychiat., 1961, 2, 
21-47.—The London Doll Play Technique is 4 
scribed as used with 115 children tested at 4 an 
again at 6 years. Constructive responses to conflict 
situations were in the majority and tended to 7? 
crease, but girls at both ages were more constructive 
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than boys. Overall sex differences were smaller at 
6 than 4; but boys still appeared more anxious, ag- 
gressive, and unable to cope with the situations than 
girls. Constitutional and cultural factors were in- 
yoked to explain the apparently greater strain placed 
upon the boy's development.—J. M. Reisman. 


2FC21Z. Ziller, Robert C., & Behringer, Richard 
D. (U. Delaware) A longitudinal study of the 
assimilation of the new child in a group. Нит. 
Relat., 1961, 14, 121-133.—Assimilation was traced 
by repeated sociometrics, self-reports of newcomers, 
and teacher-ratings of newcomer adjustment. Con- 
clusions: (a) Girls were assimilated | more readily 
than boys. (b) Students were assimilated more 
readily in Grades 1-3 than in Grades 4-6. (c) The 
newcomers’ popularity during the Ist afternoon in 
the classroom and his popularity after 11 weeks 
correlated 0.45. (d) The newcomers’ sociometric 
choices were less popular than regular members’ but 
the difference lessened with time. (e) Newcomers 
changed choices more frequently than regular mem- 
bers. Hypotheses are proposed to explain these find- 
ings. (23 ref.)—W. W. Meissner. 

2FC22H. Hafner, A. J., Pollie, D. M., & Wap- 
ner, I, (U. Minnesota) The relationship between 
the CMAS and WISC functioning. J. clin. Psy- 
chol, 1960, 16, 322-323.— The Children’s Manifest 
Anxiety scale and WISC were given individually to 
42 children, 9 girls and 33 boys. Their ages ranged 
from 10 to 12 yrs., mean age 10.8 yrs. “The correla- 
tions between the CMAS and WISC scales and sub- 
tests were all negative except for the Picture Com- 
pletion subtest. Only the correlations between the 
CMAS and the subtests of Block Design and Coding 
DM significance at the .05 level.” —V. J. Bieliaus- 

5, 

2FC22R. Reed, G. F., & Smith, A. С. (U. Man- 
chester) Laterality and directional preferences in 
à simple perceptual-motor task. Quart. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1961, 13, 122-124.—The superiority of 
tensor or outward movements of hand and arm over 
отог inward movements has been described, but 
m idence has been found relating to directional 
Ке in simple perceptual-motor tasks. 100 
zn $01 pees 9-13, 50 being right-handed writers 
Eme Е t-handed writers, were tested on a stroke- 
ТЫ task, using both preferred and nonpreferred 
ЕД of them exhibited a preference for out- 
plied е ает of both hands, а finding which ap- 
апан A to both handedness groups. Thus an 
Оита] туч on writing habits is discounted.— 

CH. Holloway, Harold D. (U. Tennessee) 
N САА and chronological age as factors 
Child Do Of milk consumed by preschoolers. 

Preschool pm., 1960, 31, 729-737.—The effects of 
Vailable, а; ДГ levels, 2 levels of quantity of milk 
days) on ts 2 time points (1st 15 days vs. last 16 
ined, ANTE quantity of milk consumed was exam- 
able consumi as that Ss with more milk avail- 
during the 1 Be more and that less milk was consumed 
Well as theor ет part of the experiment. Practical as 
Meyer, etical implications are discussed —W. J. 


RA Ohashi, M. 
Pe, 01се behavior 
Tception of mutu 


(Fukui U., Japan) [Stud- 
and interpersonal perception: 
al relations.] Jap. J. Psychol., 
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1961, 31, 337-348.—6th-grade pupils (N = 200) were 
tested on their perception of social relations in an 
experimental investigation of Heider’s hypotheses 
concerning interpersonal relations within the triad: 
the person (p), the chosen other (0), and the 3rd 
person (q). 2 inverse relationships—p’s perception 
of q’s attitude toward o, and p's perception of o's 
attitude toward q—were compared. The results indi- 
cated that the signs of the relationships tended to 
become identical but were also dependent on the signs 
of other fundamental relationships, specifically p's at- 
titude toward q and p's attitude toward o.—J. Lyons. 
2FC38P. Pishkin, V. (VA Hosp., Tomah, Wis.) 
Psychosexual development in terms of object and 
role preferences. J. clin. Psychol., 1960, 16, 238- 
240.—584 children between the ages of 3 and 19 from 
a small northwestern community were asked ques- 
tions about their choice of parents. Both boys and 
girls showed a significant preference in terms of ob- 
ject and role to the parent of their own sex. While : 
the girls showed a significant preference after the age 
of 3-5 to the N and F categories, the boys continued 
with an F preference at all age groups and shifted 
to the N category only after the age of 5.—/. J. 
Bieliauskas. d 
2FC39G. Geblewiczowa, Maria. Czasy reakcji 
jako cecha roswojowa zwiazana z plcia. [Reaction 
time as a developmental trait connected with sex.] 
Psychol. Wych., 1961, 18, 39—45.—150 boys between 
the ages of 7 and 14 and 150 girls between the ages 
of 7 and 13 were tested for reaction time to an 
auditory stimulus. The boys' reaction time was 
shorter than the girls' and tended to be a year in 
advance. The reaction time of the children became 
shorter as they became older.—H. Kaczkowski. 
2FC41R. Reutt, Natalia. Ocena identycznych 
odcinkow czasu przez dzieci w wieku szkolnym. 
[Evaluation of identical periods of time by children 
of school age.] Psychol. Wych., 1959, 16, 241-268.— 
Children aged 11-15 years were asked to estimate the 
amount of elapsed time while copying pictures, look- 
ing at pictures, and listening to someone read. Phys- 
ical activity (copying pictures) produced low time 
estimates while listening produced overestimates. It 
was concluded that the nature of the activity rather 
than interest level produced the variable time esti- 
mates.—H. Kaczkowski. EY. 
2FC51R. Repina, T. A. Chuvstva rebénka. he 
feelings of the child] Doshk. Vosp., 1961, No. 1, 
51-57.—The author sketches some currently held 
Soviet views on the "emotional sphere of the child. 
—I. D. London. RE s 
47. Znamenskaia, А. N. Vospitateliu nado 
aite protsesse tormozheniia. [What the trainer 
of children ought to know about the process of in- 
hibition.] Doshk. Vosp. 1961, No. 5, Ер 
author attempts to relate Pavlovian conceptions o 
inhibition to the pedagogical process as applied to the 
preschool child.—I. D. oy doi Я ЫЕ due 
. Guillaumin, J. Quelques faits е - 
Pe NE à propos de. l'orientation des pro- 
fils humains dans les dessins d'enfants. [Some 
facts and reflections relative to the orientation of the 
human profile in children's drawings.] Enfance, 
1961, No. 1, 57-74.—On the basis of 3 preliminary 
studies involving Ss aged 3-15 and various kinds 
and degrees of laterality, it is concluded that "one 
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must give central place to intentional dynamic of the 
drawer ... and to the projective bartering by which 
the drawer gives form to his own intentional atti- 
tudes in the graphic image.” —S. S. Marzolf. 

2FC59H. Hartley, Ruth E. & Klein, Armin. 
(City Coll. New York) Sex-role concepts among 
elementary-school-age girls. Marriage fam. Liv., 
1959, 21, 59-64.—Observations from a sample of 27 
girls and 11 boys, 8 and 11 years of age, from above 
average socioeconomic backgrounds indicated that 
they have fairly explicit ideas of the roles of men and 
women in our society. “Subjects with working 
mothers and those with mothers who are not in the 
labor force differ from each other in their concepts 
of sex-appropriate behavior more than either group 
differs from an adult sample."—E. Y. Beeman. 

2FC61W. Wallon, H., Evart-Chmielniske, E., 
Sauterey, R. Le sens de la verticale chez l'enfant. 
[Perception of the vertical in children between 5 and 
12 years.] J. Psychol. norm. pathol., 1959, 56, 161— 
186.—Boys and girls, 20-60 Ss per age group, 
matched the orientation of a model by adjusting vari- 
able rods mounted on ball bearings. Several stages 
can be distinguished. In general, errors diminished 
with age; sex differences are more marked in some 
experiments than in others.—M. L. Simmel. 

2FC62S. Szuman, Stephan.  Poczatki ksztal- 
towania sie woli dziecka. [Shaping the child's 
will.] Psychol. Wych., 1958, 15, 162-183.—Through 
the use of anecdotes, the author describes the prin- 
cipal conditions and the process of shaping the will 
of 2- and 3-year-old children. Basically the child 
needs adult guidance to overcome conflicts and de- 
velop self-control.—H. Kaczkowski. 


2FC67L. Longstreth, Langdon. (U. Southern 
California) The relationship between expectations 
and frustration in children. Child Develpm., 1960, 
31, 667-671.—“Two groups of children were in- 
structed to hold a lever down continuously in order 
to obtain marbles which could be traded for a prize. 
For group P a light was paired with marble ejection 
while for group U the light was unpaired with marble 
ejection. During extinction the light was activated 
equally often in both groups. It was found that group 
P extinguished faster and exerted more pressure on 
the response lever during extinction. These results 
were interpreted in terms of frustration theory."— 
W. J. Meyer. 

2FC69L. Levin, H., Baldwin, A. L., Gallwey, 
Mary, & Paivio, A. (Cornell U.) Audience stress, 
personality, and speech. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1960, 61, 469—473.—"Forty-eight children, aged 10 
to 12 years, told two stories to the experimenter alone 
and two to an audience of six adults. . . . Almost 
every subject told a longer story in the private com- 
pared to the audience situation. Highly exhibition- 
istic children were least influenced in this respect 
whereas self-conscious children reduced the length of 
their stories drastically before the six observers. 
Children who were both highly exhibitionistic and 
self-conscious made the most speech errors.”—G. 
Frank. 

2FC72D. Darley, Frederic L., & Winitz, Harris. 
(U. Iowa) Age of first word: Review of research. 
J. speech hear. Dis., 1961, 26, 272-290.—From a re- 
view of the literature based on 26 groups of children 
it appears that the average child begins to say his 
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1st word by approximately 1 year. Delay beyond 18 
months may indicate serious physical, mental, or 
hearing involvement. There is no evidence to indi- 
cate that the age of the 15 word has any utility for 
predicting severity of articulatory defectiveness at 
some later date. It is suggested that experiments 
utilizing learning principles may prove useful in ana- 
lyzing the interpersonal events between mother and 
child, which lead to the infant's early words.—M. F, 
Palmer. 


2FC77G. Ghent, Lila. (George Washington U.) 
Form and its orientation: A child's-eye view. 
Amer. J. Psychol, 1961, 74, 177-190.— Preschool 
children show a consistent preference for calling non- 
realistic figures right side up when presented in cer- 
tain orientation. Such preferences appear to be 
elicited when the focal part of the figure is in the 
upper portion of the figure or card and the main axis 
of the figure is in the vertical orientation. The in- 
terpretation offered is that the figure is scanned in a 
downward direction and if the location of the focal 
part of the figure, or the orientation of the main axis, 
interferes with this direction of scanning, the figure 
is called upside down.—R. Н. Waters. 


2FC77S. Seguin, R. Activités de loisir et dé- 
veloppement des aptitudes de l'enfant suivant le 
milieu socioculturel. [Recreational activities and 
development of aptitudes of the child as related to 
the sociocultural milieu.] Enfance, 1961, No. 1, 
77-87.—As part of a Brazilian study directed by the 
Minister of Education, 100 families of elementary 
school children reported on leisure-time activities of 
their children. Families were classified according to 
economic level and cultural level, since the changing 
social structure necessitates separate consideration. 
Analysis of the data reveals that economic and cul- 
tural factors determine the available and used recrea- 
tional activities, and that the activities which facili- 
tate intellectual development are more available to 
and engaged in by upper-class children—S. 5. 
Marzolf. 


2FC79F. Flavell, John H., & Stedman, Donald 
J. (U. Rochester) А developmental study of 
judgments of semantic similarity. J. genet. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 98, 279-293.—A previous experiment had 
shown that college students’ judgments of similarity 
of meaning between words depend in part upon the 
logicogrammatical relationship uniting the words. 
The present investigation constituted a replication 0 
this experiment with children of various ages 
(Grades 2-9). Initially, all children were tested in 
large groups; subsequently, an additional sample к 
2nd-graders was more carefully examined in groups 
of 2 to eliminate undesirable test-taking artifacts. 
Group agreement in the rank-ordering of word pairs 
in terms of semantic similarity showed а more °F 
less regular increase with age. However, the older 
group-tested children and the 2nd-graders tested m 
groups of 2 were surprisingly like the college E 
ple in the group mean hierarchy of word-word rea- 
tionships resulting from the similarity judgment 
Attempts were made to describe a similarity-of-mean- 
ing strategy which could produce this hierarchy e 
to speculate on the developmental origins O 
strategy.—Author abstract. 


2FC83K. Kulik, Adam,  Warsawskie Бабай 
nad odbiorem filmu przez dzieci w wieku 7- Ў 
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rvey of the reception of films in children 
Mars years old] Psychol. Wych, 1958, 15, 183- 
7206—60 films from 21 countries were shown to 1687 
children whose reactions to 2-3 films were recorded 
by questionnaires, drawings, and motion picture 
cameras. The older children (9-12) preferred docu- 
mentary films while the younger children (7-8) liked 
fairy-tale films. The boys liked adventure and ac- 
tion films, while girls preferred animal or sym- 
pathetic films.—H. Kaczkowski. 


FCO2M. Maier, I. О. (Inst. Higher Nervous 
„94 Moscow, USSR) Obosnovynkh svoist- 
vakh nervnykh protsessov u деќеї doshkol’nogo 
vozrasta. [On the major properties of nervous 
processes in children of preschool age.] Zh. vyssh. 
жетт. Deiatel 1961, 11, 92-98.—Utilizing the 
lvanov-Smolenskii motor method with verbal rein- 
forcement, 60 children (3-6 yrs. of age) were ex- 
amined for "strength, equilibration, and mobility of 
the cortical nervous processes.” The findings are 
presented, and age comparisons drawn.—I. D. Lon- 
don. 


2FC97S. Slama-Kazaku, T. (Akad. RNR, Bu- 
charest) Nekotorye osobennosti dialoga malen’- 
kikh detei. [Some properties of dialogue of young 
children.] Vop. Psikhol., 1961, No. 2, 97-106.—Tape 
recordings were made of conversations of 2-3 year 
old children in groups of 3-5. The conversation was 
classified as to whether it mainly consisted of forms 
of address and answers to adult questions, dialogue 
between 2 children, or conversation among several 
children. At this age children’s conversation, while 
reflecting their interests and level of ability, func- 
tions chiefly as social communication.—H. Pick. 


(Also see Abstracts 2DG49D, 2GE31T, 2HI69L, 
2HJ12C, 21L88B, 2KB02P, 2KD57Z) 


Learning 


ОВ. Basan, L. I. (Research Inst. Mother- 
001 & Childhood Protection) Metodika issledo- 
{сша vyssheí nervnoi deiatel’nosti deteí rannego 
pon у estestvennykh usloviiakh. [A method 
ШЕ higher nervous activity in children of 
ATY age under natural condition.] Zh. vyssh. nerzn. 
ЫР 1960, 10, 800-803.—Details are given of a 
HET of studying children (1.5-4 yrs. of age) under 
fishod of free play and organized activity. The 
fondi Permits one to (a) develop and extinguish 
Nene reflexes to auditory and visual stimuli, 
i ПЯ differential, conditioned, and delaying 
centration (c) keep track of irradiation and con- 
tive fat of Nervous processes, (d) observe induc- 
conditioned DS (e) change the signal meaning of 
tions the Stimuli, (f) study under natural condi- 
€ most varied factors of the waking child, and 
» to a certain extent, the state between wak- 
sleep—I. D. London. 


Bq DOM, Miller, Louise Brightwell, & Estes, 
and ROME (U. Kentucky) Monetary reward 
Sychol, ees in discrimination learning. J. exp. 
the effects 61, 61, 501-504.—Using 9-yr-old boys, 
and n 8 different levels of monetary incentive 
discrimination oent upon the acquisition of a visual 
criminate lon habit were studied. Ss had to dis- 
in the hei OUS drawings of faces differing only 

gat and spacing of the eyebrows. The re- 
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sults were interpreted as substantiating the no-differ- 
ence results repeatedly found in comparative studies 
of incentive variation on discrimination learning.— 
J. Arbit. 


2Е0010. Osler, Sonia F., & Fivel, Myrna Weiss. 
(Goucher Coll.) Concept attainment: I. The role 
of age and intelligence in concept attainment by 
induction. J. exp. Psychol, 1961, 62, 1-8—180 
children each worked on one of the concepts of bird, 
animal, or living thing. Age and intelligence were 
both associated with errors to criterion and number 
of successful Ss. The effect of concept hierarchy 
was nominal When Ss were divided into sudden 
and gradual learners, it was found that the frequency 
of sudden learners was a function of intelligence but 
not of age. Rank order correlations between mental 
age and error scores were highly significant. (35 
ref.)—J. Arbit. 


2Е003Е. Ewin, Susann. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Experimental procedures of children. Child 
Develpm., 1960, 31, 703-719.— This study is con- 
cerned with the conditions under which children use 
various techniques of control and patterns of choice 
in concept formation problems. 20 children ranging 
in age from 8-0 to 8-9 were given a task requiring 
for solution the discovery of the relation of 4 vari- 
ables to the flexibility of rods. Data consist pri- 
marily of detailed descriptions of the choices, hy- 
pothesis, and explanations used by the children in 
solving the problen—W. J. Meyer. 


2FD07M. Maraev, V. A. Osobennosti trenirovki 
differentsirovochnogo tormozheniia u detei. [Fea- 
tures in training differentiating inhibition in chil- 
dren.] Vop. Psikhol., 1957, 3, 107-115.—In children 
(9-12 yrs.) each successive differentiation is usually 
developed more rapidly than the preceding one. In 
children exhibiting predominance of the 2nd signal 
system each differentiation is developed on the aver- 
age more rapidly than in children exhibiting pre- 
dominance of the Ist signal system. Training of the 
nervous processes in man is seen as connected with 
activity of the 2nd signal ѕуѕіеш.—/. D. London. 


2FD090. Osler, Sonia F., & Trautman, Grace E. 
(Goucher Coll.) Concept attainment: П. Effect 
of stimulus complexity upon concept attainment 
at two levels of intelligence. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 
62, 9-13.—Tested a previous interpretation that 5s of 
superior intelligence attain concepts by testing hy- 
potheses while Ss of normal intelligence attain con- 
cepts through S-R associative learning. 120 elemen- 
tary and junior high school children were employed, 
% solving a task with simple stimuli and % working 
with complex stimuli. It was predicted that the com- 
plex stimuli would generate more hypotheses than the 
simple ones and thus slow down superior Ss but not 
affect normal Ss. This prediction was confirmed.— 


J. Arbit. | К, 

09W. White, Sheldon, H., Spiker, rles 
roce Ruth B. (State U. Iowa) Associa- 
tive transfer as shown by response speeds in 
motor paired-associate learning. Child Develpm., 
1960, 31, 609-616.—"Two groups of 24 fifth grade 
children were given preliminary training on a paired- 
associate motor task consisting of three S-R pairs. 
Group 5 received five training trials, while group 20 
received 20. The transfer task for each S consisted 
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of six new pairs, three-of them constituing an A-B 
‚.. A-C interference paradigm, the other three an 
A-B ... D-C control. A lenient 4-sec. anticipation 
interval was allowed on task II. Comparison of A-C 
and D-C pairs for groups 5 and 20 showed no sig- 
nificant differences in interference as reflected by 
frequency of correct responses. When speed of re- 
sponding was considered, group. 20 showed signifi- 
cantly more interference than group 5.”—W. J. 
Meyer. 


2FDI9E. Elkind, David. (Wheaton Colo.) 
Children's discovery of the conservation of mass, 
weight, and volume: Piaget Replication Study II. 
J. genet. Psychol, 1961, 98, 219-227.—175 children 
were asked to predict, judge, and explain the con- 
servation of mass, weight, and volume in a systematic 
replication of Piaget's investigation, Analysis of vari- 
ance showed that the number of conservation re- 
sponses varied significantly with Age Level, Type of 
Quantity, and joint effect of Age Level and Type of 
Quantity, but not with Type of Response. Romanc- 
ing and Perceptual nonconservation explanations de- 
creased, while Specific and General conservation ex- 
planations increased with age. The results were in 
close agreement with Piaget's finding of a regular, 
age-related order in the discoveries of the conserva- 
tion of mass, weight, and volume. Briefly presented 
was Piaget's theory that quantity concepts develop 
through 3 stages, with the final stage ear-marked by 
the discovery of their conservation—Author abstract. 


2FD27S, Stevenson, Harold W., & Weir, Mor- 
ton W. (U. Texas) Response shift as a function 
of overtraining and delay. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 52, 327-329.—* Children were trained with 
a three-choice discrimination problem to a criterion 
of six consecutive correct responses. Following this, 
Ss were divided into six groups differing in degree of 
training (criterion, 36 or 72 overtraining trials) and 
time of transfer (immediate or 24-hr, delay). Analy- 
ses of the incidence of correct and perseverative re- 
sponses resulted in significant differences between the 
immediate and delayed conditions, but no differences 
among the groups differing in degree of training.” 
—E. Y. Beeman. 

2FD39A. Ackerman, Walter I., & Levin, Harry. 
(Beth-El Day School, Belle Harbor, Long Island) 
Effects of training in alternative solutions on sub- 
sequent problem solving. J. educ. Psychol., 1958, 
49, 239-244.—'"Two groups of sixth grade children 
were trained to solve 10 water jar problems, One 
group was given a single solution to the problems; 
the second was taught that the problems were solva- 
ble by either of two methods. On a succeeding set o£ 
test problems which necessitated solutions different 
from the two training methods, the alternative group 
tended, though not significantly, to solve more prob- 
lems correctly, offered significantly more other-than- 
training solutions, and persevered longer on prob- 
lems they were unable to solve. . . . [They were then] 
given 13 jigsaw puzzles: the first eight were all 
solvable by a single method so that a set might oc- 
cur; the final five required various solution methods, 
Here, also, the Ss who were trained in alternative 
methods on the earlier water jar problems evidenced 
greater problem solving variability by using signifi- 
cantly more pieces of the puzzles which were not used 
in the training series."—E. Y. Beeman. 
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2FD42K. Kendler, Tracy S., & Kendler, How. 
ard H. (Barnard Coll.) Inferential behavior in 
children: II. The influence of order of presenta- 
tion. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 61, 442-448—“An ex- 
periment was conducted on children between 30 and 
65 mo. of age to determine whether inferential be- 
havior resulting from the linkage of two discretely 
acquired behavior segments is influenced by the order 
in which these segments are presented during train- 
ing. Explanation of inference by the invocation of 
either the anticipatory goal mechanism or secondary 
reinforcement would imply that order would be a 
variable. The results failed to confirm this implica- 
tion. Since no statistically reliable differences were 
found to be attributable to order, the suggestion is 
that it does not have an important influence on in- 
ferential behavior in children."—J. Arbit. 


2FD43S. Speranskii, G. N., & Pratusevich, Y. 
M. (Akad. Medical Sciences, USSR) Dinamika 
korkogo-podkorkoykh  otnoshenií u detei pri 
snyatii umstvennogo utomleniya razdrazheniem 
retseptorov kozhi litsa. [The dynamics of cortical- 
subcortical relations in children under removal of 
mental fatigue by stimulation of the skin receptors 
of the face.] Dokl. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1961, 138, 
243-246.—12-15-year-old children were Ss. Under 
conditions of mental fatigue from school work, a 
complex (salivary and motor) conditioned response 
was established. The following indices were re- 
corded both before and after application of a cold 
agent to the face and cochlea: latencies of salivary 
and motor responses, change of breathing rate, уазси- 
lar and PGR responses. The action of the cold 
agent appears to restore subcortically controlled re- 
sponses first, then cortically controlled responses— 
H. Pick. 


2FD59S. Spitzer, I. (Psychological Inst, Mar- 
burg, Germany) Untersuchungen über die Ein- 
flüsse der erhóhten Motivation auf Konzentra- 
tions- und Intelligenzleistungen. [Investigations 
concerning the influence of intensified motivation 01 
concentration and intelligence.] Psychol. Beit., 1961, 
5, 559-576.—224 equally able children, 14 years of 
age, were tested with the Figure Reasoning Test an 
with the Diiker Doing Sums Test under conditions 
of normal and intensified motivation, the latter con- 
sisting of an offer of 10 German marks to the group 
of children with the best results. Only the results 9 
the Düker test (concentration) revealed an affect. 
(English & French summaries, 19 ref.)—H- 
Priester. 

2FD59W. Winitz, Harris, & Lawrence, Martha. 
(U. Kansas) Children's articulation and Ur 
learning ability. J. speech hear. Res., 1961, ^ 25 
268.—6 male and 6 female normal kindergarten chil- 
dren were compared with 6 female and 6 male kinder- 
garten children having poor articulation, scm 
from a group of 96 kindergarten children ОП i 
basis of scores on the Templin 50-Item Screening 
Articulation Test. 3 non-English sounds, (X)» d 
and (c) were used, each appearing twice ina Ds 
of 6 sounds with a total of 10 blocks. Results 
dicate that some kindergarten children can learn mi 
non-English sounds used. Girls’ performance ur 
superior to the boys’. There was no difference ae 
learning ability between groups differing in artic" 
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tory ability as measured by the Templin test.—M. F. 


Palmer. Ts 

2FD71S. Smedslund, J. The acquisition of con- 
servation of substance and weight in children: TE 
External reinforcement of conservation of weight 
and of the operations of addition and subtrac- 
Чоп. Scand. J. Psychol., 1961, 2, 71-84.—The Ss 
were 5-7 years old. Group I was allowed to observe 
empirical conservation of weight on a balance. Group 
II practiced on additions and subtractions of ma- 
terial with controls on the scales. Group III took 
only the pre- and posttests. The data show no ap- 
preciable differences in frequency of acquisition of 
conservation between the 3 groups. It is concluded 
that none of the experimental conditions were neces- 
sary or sufficient for the acquisition of principles of 
conservation. The hypothesis is advanced that cog- 
nitive conflict may be the crucial factor involved.— 
Journal abstract. 


2FD73]. Jones, Mary Helen, & Liverant, Shep- 
hard. (Ohio State U.) Effects of age differences 
on choice behavior. Child Develpm., 1960, 31, 
673-680— The tendency for Ss in a multiple choice 
situation to respond to the alternatives at a rate ap- 
proaching the actual probability of reinforcement of 
the alternatives was postulated to be the result of 
previous experience with reinforcement contingencies. 
Assuming that nursery school children have less ex- 
perience than older children the performance of a 
sample of 40 4-6 year olds and 40 9-11 year olds 
were compared on a 70-30 schedule and a 90-10 
schedule, After 100 acquisition trials 100 reversal 
training trials on an 80-20 schedule was introduced. 
The young Ss on either schedule respond to the 
higher reinforced alternative with a probability of 
response approaching unity whereas the older Ss re- 
Spond at a rate closer to the actual probability of re- 
inforcement—W. J. Meyer. 


2FD75L. Luchins, Abraham S. & Luchins, 
Edith Н. (U. Miami) Imitation by rote and by 
understanding. J. soc. Psychol., 1961, 54, 175-197. 
7 experiments studied effects of various conditions 
underlying imitation and their effects on subsequent 
doming. Both children and college Ss had most 
RM with problems demanding sheer imitation, 
tati sss difficulty with those solvable either by imi- 

Td 9r by using the principle underlying another's 
ps оппапсе. Problems not solvable by imitation but 
ap ng discovery of a principle proved easiest of 
fects шоп problems had the most deleterious ef- 
ficult to earning of later problems. It was more dif- 
T © verbalize a principle underlying another's 

Tmance than to use it—J. M. Stephens. 


бор. Degtiar’, E. N. (Pavlov Inst. Physiol- 
eter ERES USSR) Vyrabotka assotsiatsii u 
tion o shego doshkol'nogo vozrasta. [Elabora- 
аре, RO Icons in children of early preschool 
Ssociatio; ssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1961, 11, 81-86.— 
Was studied of “indifferent” (nonreinforced) stimuli 
velopment in children 21-38 months of age. De- 
indiffere of an association between several pairs of 
nt stimuli proved to be a difficult task. A 
МЕРИ ed to 1 of the associated stimuli was 
We POSU to transfer to another stimulus. 
Stimulus pod designating an indifferent auditory 
tated the di еп added to that stimulus, greatly facili- 
evelopment of associations, and the trans- 
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fer of the reaction from one stimulus to another.— 
I. D. London. 

2FD85S. Smedslund, J. The acquisition of con- 
servation of substance and weight in children: 
III. Extinction of conservation of weight acquired 
“normally” and by means of empirical controls 
on a balance. Scand. J. Psychol., 1961, 2, 85-87.— 
11 children who had acquired conservation of weight 
by control on a balance and 13 children who had ac- 
quired conservation prior to the study were shown 
some instances of apparent nonconservation. All the 
children in Group 1 easily gave up their concept of 
conservation and reverted to more primitive per- 
ceptual strategies. About %2 of the Ss in Group II 
resisted the attempt at extinction and interpreted the 
apparent nonconservation as meaning that something 
had been added or taken away. The results are seen 
as consistent with the hypothesis that a concept of 
conservation acquired by means of external ,rein- 
forcement does not have the functional properties of 
a normally acquired "logically necessary" concept— 
Journal abstract. : 

2FD85Z. Znamenskaia А. N. (Pavlov Inst. 
Physiology, Leningrad, USSR) O fiziologicheskikh 
mekhanizmakh odnoi iz form obobshcheniia u 
detei. [On physiological mechanisms of one of the 
forms of generalization in children] Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel 1960, 10, 685-691.—Data are pre- 
sented on the generalizing action of factors which 
signal a switch in reactions of 4—5 yr. old children. 
The physiological implications are discussed.—I. D. 
London. 

2FD87K. Koch, Margaret Body, & Meyer, Don- 
ald R. (Louisiana State U.) А relationship of 
mental age to learning-set formation in the pre- 
school child. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 
387-389.—“The acquisition of a visual pattern dis- 
crimination learning set was studied in a group of 33 
preschool children. Rates of interproblem transfer 
were shown to be related to mental age. A compari- 
son is presented of these data and comparable results 
with rhesus monkeys."—E. Y. Beeman. 


2FD87T. Tonkova-IAmpol’skaia, R. V. (Inst. 
Mother & Child Protection, Lvov, USSR) Osoben- 
nosti sosudistykh uslovnykh refleksov u detei tret - 
ego goda rhizni. [Features of conditioned vascular 
reflexes in children between 2-3 years of аде] Zh. 
vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1961, 11, 87-91.— Conditioned- 
reflex activity was studied plethysmographically in 
10 children (28-34 mon. old). Using cold as uncon- 
ditioned reinforcement conditioned responses were 
developed to а bell and to white light and differentia- 
tion established with respect to a bell of different 
tone. Conditioned vascular reflexes are compara- 
tively easy to elaborate in children of this age, re- 
quiring only 4—10 pairings, but are unstable and 
vary in magnitude. Elaboration of differentiation 
affects the course of positive conditioned reflexes, 
depending on individual typological features of the 
child's nervous system.—I. D. London. 

2FD94J. Johnson, Ronald C, & Zara, Ronald 
C. (San Jose State Coll) Relational learning A 

oung children. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 9, 
53, 594—597.—15 nursery school children were traine 
to criterion to respond to the larger of a single pais 
of stimuli ; another group of 15 were given a double- 
discrimination problem, with the larger of each stimu- 
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lus pair rewarded. 5 Ss in each group were then 
tested on near transposition, 5 on far transposition, 
and 5 on “very far" transposition, with all responses 
rewarded. The Ss who learned a double discrimina- 
tion reached criterion significantly more rapidly in 
training, and transposed all along the size dimen- 
sion; Ss who learned a single discrimination trans- 
posed only in the near test—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


(Also see Abstracts 2CL51H, 2FB56K, 2FB71P) 
Abilities 

2FE29B. Budohoska, Wanda. Reprodukcja 
szeregu w kierunku wstecznym u dzieci i osob 
doroslych. [Reproduction of a series of syllables in 
reverse order by children and adults.] Psychol. 
Wych., 1959, 16, 29-34.—60 children (age 9-11) 
were found to take less time than adults (age 25-30) 
to reproduce in reverse order 2 lines of nonsense 
syllables of variable length (4—19 syllables per line). 
Adults reproduced the reverse order by consecutive 


ordering of the nonsense syllables while the children 
used variable means.—H. Kaczkowski. 


. 2FE85B. Bardecki, Adam. Porownania czesci 
icalosci w mowie i myseniu. [The child's appre- 
ciation of the relation of part and whole.] Psychol. 
Wych., 1959, 16, 385-399 Replication of experi- 
ments carried out by Jean Piaget and Alina Szemska. 
The author believes that his experiments confirm 
their basic thesis that children (age 3-9) are unable 
to think on an operational level —H. Kaczkowski. 


(Also see Abstracts 2HC58L, 2HG33Z, 2KH31T, 
2KH42]) 


Personality 


2FF00M. Maxwell, A. E. (Maudsley Hosp., Lon- 
don, England) Discrepancies between the pattern 
of abilities for normal and neurotic children. /. 
ment. Sci, 1961, 107, 300-307.—For 292 children, 
CA 8-13, referred to a psychiatric clinic, WISC 
Scores and patterns were factor analyzed. In gen- 
eral scores were lower, but were much more dis- 
persed than among normal children—either Wech- 
sler's standardization sample or G. Jones's British 
normative sample. Lack of a father in the home 
seemed to have an adverse effect оп Comprehension, 
Picture Completion, and Coding.—W. L. Wilkins. 
2FF03M. Moriarty, Alice E. (Menninger Found.) 
Coping patterns of preschool children in response 
to intelligence test demands. Genet. psychol. 
Monogr., 1961, 64, 3-127.—The data were one seg- 
ment of the Coping Project, directed by Lois Murphy 
under a United States Public Health Service Grant, 
The revised Stanford-Binet and The Merrill-Palmer 
Performance Tests were administered to 32 normal 
preschool children. Responses to newness, verbal 
tests, performance tests and difficulty were rated on 
11 noncognitive variables. Persistent and distinct 
coping styles were related statistically to capacity to 
relate socially, positive self-feeling, self-expressive- 
ness and motor facility. Mental age, chronological 
age, and sex contributed to coping skills in lesser de- 
grees. Contrasting coping patterns and implications 
for mental health were discussed.—C. T. Morgan. 
2FF05W. Williams, Jessie M. (Guy's Hosp, 
London) Children who break down in foster 
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homes: A psychological study of patterns of per- 
sonality growth in grossly deprived children, J. 
child Psychol. Psychiat., 1961, 2, 5-20.—57 children 
between the ages of 5-11 who broke down in satis. 
factory foster homes were compared with 74 children 
of similar ages who had a continuous family life 
until some emergency required their temporary care, 
The breakdown group had higher Performance than 
Verbal WISC IQs, suggesting early damage to ver- 
bal developments. On the Rorschach, there was a 
trend from impulsivity and spontaneity toward a con- 
striction of personality as a defense against stresses 
and hurts. On the CAT, stories emphasized puni- 
tive parents, loneliness, feelings of rejection, and con- 
fusion regarding normal family relationships. Such 
test patterning was seen to contraindicate foster care 
and favor institutional placements.—J/. M. Reisman. 


2FF21W. Weinstein, Eugene A., & Geisel, Paul 
N. (Vanderbilt U.) An analysis of sex differ- 
ences in adjustment. Child Develpm., 1960, 31, 
721-728.—Sex differences in adjustment have been 
attributed to artifacts of measurement or to differ- 
ences in modes of adjustment. The authors hold 
that there are real differences in social and psycho- 
logical integration. The sample consists of 220 boys 
and 190 girls ranging in age from 9 to 15 yrs, all 
of whom were adopted children. Measures of ad- 
justment favored the girls in 6 out of 7 tests with 4 
of the differences statistically significant. The data 
were interpreted as being consistent with the notion 
that societal expectations for girls are better defined 
and hence provide the basis for better adjustment.— 
W. J. Meyer. 


2FF27C. Cattell, R. B., Sweney, A. B., & Rad- 
cliffe, J. А. (U. Illinois) The objective measure- 
ment of motivation structure in children. J. clim. 
Psychol., 1960, 16, 227-232.—In previous studies of 
Air Force men, Cattell and Bagaley were able to 
isolate 5 replicable and psychologically meaningful 
factors. 3 of these factors were correlated with the 
psychoanalytic concepts of the id, ego, and superego. 
An attempt was made to replicate the 3 previous 
studies and, also, to provide additional examination 
of the psychological instruments by using the motiva- 
tional devices to measure the attitudes of children. 
The motivational factor structure in children was 
highly consistent with that found in adults. 2 addi- 
tional factors offered: a selective readiness for im- 
pulsiveness and attitude behavior, and a factor 16 
lated to fatigue and symbolic satisfaction of drives. 
—V. J. Bieliauskas 


.2FF29B. Bruce, Paul. (State U. Iowa) Rela 
tionship of self-acceptance to other variables with 
sixth grade children oriented in self-understand- 
ing. J. educ. Psychol, 1958, 49, 229-238—A seli- 
acceptance scale, consisting of descriptive statements 
on which the child indicates (a) how much he 18 
like (b) to what extent he wants to be like the de- 
scription, was given to 184 Iowa 6th-grade pupils. 
Children with lower discrepancies between ratings 
tended to have less anxiety and insecurity a$ d 
ured by the Children's Manifest Anxiety scale a 
the Kooker Security-Insecurity Scale. This relation” 
ship may hold only for individuals with sufficien 
self-understanding. Children who had studied the 
causes of behavior for 2 years showed less anxi A 
and insecurity than children not in the program 0 
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[Г uy 1 year but a er 
liscrepancy . $ "nd 
po. Sarnoff, Irving; Lighthall, жее, 
Waite, Richard; Davidson, Kenneth, ni ee 
Seymour. (Yale U) A cross Cui ly d 
anxiety among American and English schoo S - 
dren, J. educ. Psychol., 1958, 49, 129-136.—Eng- 
lish and American school children were compared on 
the Test Anxiety Scale ( TA), the General Anxiety 
Scale (GA), and the Lie Scale (LS). It was pre- 
dicted that: English children would have higher TA 
scores; there would be no difference in GA scores 
between countries; TA and grade in school would 
be positively correlated, but GA would be independ- 
ent of grade level; Ss scoring high on the LS would 
have lower TA and GA scores than those low on the 
LS; and girls would have higher TA and GA means 
than boys in both countries. The results supported 
these hypotheses.—E. Y. Beeman. Ч 
2FF39J. Jegard, Suzanne, & Walters, Richard 
H. (U. Toronto, Canada) A study of some de- 
terminants of aggression in young children. Child 
Develpm., 1960, 31, 739—747.—4 hypotheses were set 
forth regarding the reaction of differences in the re- 
action to frustration on the part of children who differ 
inlevels of anxiety and guilt about aggression. High 
and low guilt Ss were identified and 5096 of each 
group were assigned to a high frustration and the 
remaining 50% to a low frustration situation. The 
dependent variable was the number of times the Ss 
hit a childlike inflated rubber punch-bag or a toy dog. 
Striking the dog was considered as evidence for dis- 
placed aggression. The data failed to support any of 
the hypotheses.—W. J. Meyer. 
2FF43P. Patterson, Gerald. (U. Oregon) A 
nonverbal technique for the assessment of aggres- 
sion in children. Child Develpm., 1960, 31, 643- 
653—Using the frustration-aggression hypothesis as 
à model a series of cartoons was developed to meas- 
ше aggressive tendencies and inhibitory mechanisms. 
Ossible responses range from intense aggression to 
complete denial. A revised scale was administered 
fabis ingen in age ue 6 to 5 Mess re- 
15 .69. Significantly more of the younger 
ы uncontrolled aggression while Veliably 
Of the older Ss made dependency responses. 
Predictions of overt aggression pn more successful 
К is combination of dispositions and inhibitory vari- 
ЕРИН E J. Meyer. x 
- Hartu] il Ы Keller, E. 
Ea. (State U. Jona) NU in pre- 
n fildren and its relation to dependency. 
of the pore. 1960, 31, 681-689 Olsen 
groups of BI dependency behaviors o 
of girls, 1 group having a mean age 
with and the 2nd of 5-2, were made in accordance 
no ae Predetermined schedule. Results indicated 
0% zum 895, differences. Орен parece was 
Specti 9 ior nurturance and dependency re- 
posit urturant behavior was found to be 
Of se " саана with the dependency components 
Tegativel elp and seeking physical affection and 
У associated with being near—W. J. Meyer. 


ad EOIR, Ruebush, Britton K., & Waite, Rich- 


ious 2,4", Minnesot: in anx- 

lou Н а) Oral dependency in a 

1967. S defensive children. Merrill-Palmer Quart., 
' 5 791-190—6 groups of 12 4th grade Ss scor- 
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ing at the extremes on the Test Anxiety Scale for 
Children and the Defensiveness Scale for Children 
took the Holtzman Inkblot Test. Responses were 
rated for direct and indirect evidence of dependency. 
For boys, high-anxious and low defensive Ss gave 
more direct, obvious oral dependency responses than 
did low-anxious and low defensive Ss, while high- 
defensive and low anxious Ss gave more indirectly 
expressed dependency responses than did low-defen- 
sive and low anxious Ss. No predicted relationships 
were found for girls.—E. L. Robinson. 


2FF87S. Sutton-Smith, B., & Rosenberg, B. G. 
(Bowling Green State U.) Impulsivity and Ex 
preference. J. genet. Psychol., 1961, 98, 187-192— 
This study tested the hypothesis that children scoring 
high on impulsivity would manifest preferences in 
gaming activities more characteristic of the opposite 
sex, The results tend to confirm the hypothesis. 
An explanation for this preference was Een, p 
phasizing the regressive immature nature 0! d б 
highly impulsive boys’ choices and the way in w ү 
they elicit controls from adults in the environment. 
—Author abstract. ое 

2FF91R. Rafferty, Janet E., Tyler, Bennie 5», 
КЕР B. (Southern Illinois U.) Бега 
assessment from free play observations. Chi 
Develpm., 1960, 31, 691-702.—"The eimi re- 
ported here had as its goal the development 0 ай 
observational measure for personality assessment i 
preschool children. Criteria for maximal utility о 
such a measure were specified, and the steps taken is 
meet these criteria were discussed. The theoretical 
assumptions of this research were outlined and woe 
shown to relate to the development of a оши E 
example manual. The scoring system was fonn j o 
be adequately reliable both for the observers and tor 
an independent rater. Analyses regarding economi 
demonstrated that amount of data required for stable 
ratings was a function of the complexity of the scor- 
ing system and the degree of experience of the raters. 
Data regarding the independence „of measures E 
gested that there is little relationship among the nee 
categories ‘measured.”—W. J. Meyer. 


. Holloway, Harold D. (U. Tennessee) 
КЫЛУ of the Children’s Manifest Anxiety 
scale at the rural third grade level. J. educ. Ars 
hol., 1959, 49, 193-196.—" The CMAS consisted о 
42 anxiety "items (A scale) and 11 falsification items 
(L scale). The scales were administered to four 
classrooms by the respective teachers. The prs 
al results, which were compared to those foun n 
the reliability study of e Месо ang 
e 31: 6063] are listed as Bik, 
pu eim of the E is (0) BE mei 
L scales were .83 and ./0 respective y. d 
‘A and E scales approached zero. 
үа ы higher than boys n ee Cpt: 
igni . 3. The gener ndi 
P QUE to pO m Сас dE i DE 
i indicated that the A and L, 
Hip ile to be used as criterion WES for 
samples from populations similar to those employ 
in the study."—E. У. Beeman. А bey 
Ы 2FF99L. Lucas, Wins s cupro puc 
i inic, Los Angeles, if. C 
Gud the eee hach responses of ning 
t old children. J. proj. Tech., 1961, 25, 
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204.—Control Ss showed significant differences be- 
tween initial and repeat testing. This suggests that 
“nine year olds tend to react to the repeat situation 
with a constellation of changes that reflect an in- 
creased freedom to use inner resources and to be 
more expressive. The experimental group’s test pat- 
tern remained relatively constant, reflecting the 
rigidifying and restrictive effects of frustration.— 
A. F. Greenwald. 


(Also see Abstracts 2HCI1B, 2HD03S, 2HI73P, 
2KD351) 


Parent-Child Relations 


2FGO07L. Landis, Judson T. (U. California, 
Berkeley) The trauma of children when parents 
divorce. Marriage fam. Living, 1960, 22, 7-13.— 
Children of divorced homes are not a homogeneous 
group. “How traumatic the specific situations are 
for the child seems to be closely related to how the 
child viewed the home before the divorce. For those 
who saw their homes as happy the divorce and ad- 
justment to divorce was more traumatic than it was 
for those children who found themselves in unhappy 
home characterized by open conflict between parents.” 
—E. Y. Beeman. 


2FG07T. Tyler, Forrest B. (Southern Illinois 
U.) A conceptual model for assessing parent- 
child motivations. Child Develpm., 1960, 31, 807- 
815.—This paper is part of the “Symposium: Con- 
ceptual and Methodological Developments in Parent- 
Child Research" (see 36: 1FG87C, 1FG99S). Pri- 
mary attention is given to the assessment of the mo- 
tivational characteristics of parents and their children. 
А theoretical model is offered as well as a detailed 
description of the methodological procedures em- 
ployed. A brief account of the data indicate that the 
measuring instruments have substantial reliability. 
—W. J. Meyer. 


2FGO8L. Linton, Harriet; Berle, Beatrice 
Bishop; Grossi, Margaret, & Jackson, Elsie. Re- 
actions of children within family groups as meas- 
ured by the Bene-Anthony Tests. J. ment. Sci., 
1961, 107, 308-325.—Attitudes of 69 children from a 
metropolitan slum subculture were related to social 
and pediatric factors. Where a father is inadequate 
at economic provision, hostility is expressed toward 
him by daughters but displaced on to a younger sib- 
linge by sons; thus, identification depends primarily 
on this paternal ability. A child rated as sick by the 
pediatrician was more likely to be involved with a 
parent of the opposite sex and to be more self- 
absorbed than his healthier counterpart. Where there 
was an inadequate marriage, older girls tended to 
have negative feelings for their fathers, but older 
boys did not.—W. L. Wilkins. 
2FG13S. Slater, Philip E. (Harvard U.) To- 
ward a dualistic theory of identification. Merrill- 
Palmer Quart., 1961, 7, 113-126.— Personal and posi- 
tional identification are discriminated and discussed 
with attention to research findings and psychoanalytic 
theory. General propositions include: personal iden- 
tification is a function of parental warmth, positional 
identification is a defensive reaction to gross frustra- 
tion of need for parental warmth, maternal personal 
identification facilitates paternal personal identifica- 
tion, cross-sex personal identification facilitates adop- 
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tion of appropriate sex role. 
son. : 

2FGI6K. Kirk, H. David. (McGill U.) A di- 
lemma of adoptive parenthood: Incongruous role 
obligations. Marriage fam. Liv., 1959, 21, 316-328. 
—A. discussion of the incongruity of roles the parent 
of an adopted child tries to fulfill, such as emphasiz- 
ing the integration of the family while helping the 
child develop autonomy.—E. Y. Beeman. 

2FG21B. Brown, F., Lieberman, Janet; Win- 
ston, Judith, & Pleshette, М. (Mt. Sinai Hosp. 
N. Y.) Studies in choice of infant feeding by 
primiparas: I. Attitudinal factors and extraneous 
influences. Psychosom. Med., 1960, 22, 421-429 — 
110 primiparas in the last trimester of pregnancy 
were divided into 2 equal groups on the basis of 
their determination either to breast feed or bottle 
feed their infants. They were given Rorschach, 
H-T-P, parts of the Wechsler-Bellevue and Blacky, 
and a questionnaire about feeding method attitudes. 
Ss were interviewed in the hospital after the delivery 
and telephoned at home 6 weeks later. Bottle feed- 
ing mothers were influenced by freedom, convenience, 
and appearance. Breast feeders considered the baby 
happier with the breast. While Ist year nursing 
students favor breast feeding, both staff doctors and 
nurses tend to show negative attitudes to it. (18 
ref.) —W. С. Shipman. 

2FG29M. Medinnus, Gene R. (Elizabeth Mc- 
Cormick Memorial Fund) Research implication of 
several parent-child concepts. Marriage fam. Liv, 
1959, 21, 329-333—A critical examination of cur- 
rent notions concerning parental attitudes (their con- 
stancy, measurement, and interrelations with parent 
personality and practices) and the relations between 
children's personality traits and parent behavior— 
E. Y. Beeman. 

2FG31M. Maxwell, Patricia H., Connor, Ruth, 
& Walters, James. (Florida State U.) Family 
member perception of parent role performance. 
Merrill-Palmer Quart., 1961, 7, 31-37.—30 adoles- 
cents and their mothers and fathers completed ques 
tionnaires containing 34 items concerned with parem 
tal role performance. Ratings of parent role per- 
formance were not dependent upon the role of the 
respondent.  Mother-adolescent agreement was 
greater than father-adolescent agreement. Adoles- 
cents rated parent-adolescent relationships more 
favorably than did parents.—E. L. Robinson. 


2FG40K. Kagan, J., & Lemkin, Judith. 


(45 ref.)—E. L. Robin- 


(Fels 
Research Inst., Yellow Springs, O.) The child’s 
differential perception of parental attributes. 

abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 440-447.— А EOM 
of 67 children were individually interviewed wit 
three different methods (indirect questions, picture" 
completion task, direct questions) to obtain informa 


to 
pect 

d com- 
were 


tion on perception of the parents with res 
nurturance, punitiveness, source of fear, ап 
petence. .. . On all three methods the fathers 
seen as more fear arousing, more competent 7". 
more punitive than mothers. Mothers were see? Jt 
‘nicer’ and more likely to give presents. This ret 
held for both sexes.” The method of asking direc: 
questions was seen to elicit more evasive answers: 
G. Frank. 

2FG40N. Nye, F. Ivan. (Washington State uy 
Employment status of mothers and adjustmen! 
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t children. Marriage fam. Liv., 1959, 21, 

“Little evidence has been found to sup- 

's [see 28: 5722] conception of the 

neglected, maladjusted child of the, employed mother. 

School performance, psychosomatic symptoms, and 

affectional relationship to the mother appear unre- 

lated to employment status ot the mother. А small 

association appears to be present between employ- 

ment status апа delinquent behavior."—E. Y. Bee- 
man. 

286455. Slocum, W. L. & Stone, Carol L. 
(Washington State U.) A method for measuring 
family images held by teen-agers. Marriage fam. 
Liv., 1959, 21, 245-250.—A description of an attempt 
to develop such a measure. Preliminary findings 
indicate а relationship exists between the "images 
which teen-agers have of their families as reference 
groups and conforming behavior."—E. Y. Beeman. 


2FG49S. Stolz, Lois Meek. (Stanford U.) Ef- 
fects of maternal employment on children: Evi- 
dence from research. Child Develpm., 1960, 31, 
749-782—Carefully conducted studies, wherein cri- 
tical variables are controlled, do not support the posi- 
tion that the children of working mothers are less 
well off psychologically. It is likely that there exists 
as much variability among children in this group as 
exists for children whose mothers are at home. A 
more profitable approach might be to study the psy- 
chological conditions within the family not only when 
the parents are at work but when they are at home as 
well—W. J. Meyer. 


2FGS6N. Natterson, J. M., & Knudson, A. G. 
(Duarte, Calif.) Observations concerning fear of 
death in fatally ill children and their mothers. 
Psychosom. Med., 1960, 22, 456-465.—33 children, 
ages 0-13, were followed over 2 years. In terms of 
full development” of the fear, separation fear was 
earliest. Mutilation fear and then death fear pre- 
dominated as the children were older. The mothers 
Teacted to the death threat with initial denial while 
О there was calm acceptance of the death of the 
jecit improved integration and increased sub- 
Es E The hospital staff, on the other hand, were 
fi well integrated during the terminal phase. (16 
e)—W. G. Shipman. 


206721. International Council of Psychologists 
on Dn Psychological Association, Division 
mental p opmental Psychology. Childhood and 
„al health: The influence of the father in the 
ad aus A symposium.  Merrill-Palmer 
Whether ino" 7, 72-111. —U. Bronfenbrenner asks 
duced a ha changing American parent has pro- 
and J, Ww. Mens American child. Roger Burton 
absence on cr, Whiting discuss the effect of father 
man discus: Cross-sex identification. Lois W. Hoff- 
aaa t. the power and affectional relationship 
T-gro; other and father as a variable in the child's 
up behavior —E. L. Robinson. 


2R 
J, x Rafferty, Janet E, Crandall, Vaughn 
Itving SA Walter; Preston, Anne; Sigel 
Martin Win Forest B., Harris, Dale B., & 
methodologies. E. Symposium: Conceptual and 
Search, Chita l developments in parent-child re- 
Presenteq ite Develpm., 1960, 31, 783-826.—Papers 
Sigel (see gb. Crandall, "et al (see 36: IFGS/C), 

Presented FG99S), and Tyler (see 36: 1FG07T) 
*d along with discussions of each by 
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Harris and by Martin. Rafferty introduced the pur- 
pose and importance of the research area—W. J. 
Meyer. 

2FG85E. Eckhoff, Eva; Gauslaa, Jakob, & Bald- 
win, Alfred L. Parental behavior toward boys 
and girls of preschool age. Acta psychol., Amst., 
1961, 18, 85-99.—In 2 samples of Norwegian pre- 
school children, boys seem favored above girls by 
parents. Findings do not agree with the common 
current picture of child rearing in the United States, 
but are not opposite, and may be due to differences 
in definition. The only direct contradiction is the 
age of weaning of boys and girls. No clear inter- 
pretation of the findings is yet possible.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

2FG87C. Crandall, Vaughn J., Dathovsky, 
Walter, & Preston, Anne. (Fels Research Inst., 
Yellow Springs, O.) A conceptual formulation for 
some research on children's achievement. Child 
Develpm., 1960, 31, 787-797.—As one of 3 papers ina 
"Symposium: Conceptual and Methodological Devel- 
opments in Parent-Child Research" (see 36: 1FG79S, 
1FGO7T), a model which defines achievement be- 
havior and specifies the parameters deemed necessary 
{ог understanding individual differences is offered. 
The methodological problems and the proposed model 
resulted from ongoing research on children's achieve- 
ment behaviors and the roles parents play in their 
development—W. J. Meyer. 


2FG97C. Clark, A. W., & van Sommers, P. (U. 
New South Wales) Contradictory demands in 
family relations and adjustment to school and 
home. Hum. Relat., 1961, 14, 97-111—Analysis of 
material obtained from interviews, tests and question- 
naires, administered to an experimental group of 20 
children, who are maladjusted at school and whose 
families included adults other than parents, and to a 
control group of 20 children from similar families, 
but who were well adjusted at school, gave the fol- 
lowing findings: (a) dependence of 1 parent on the 
other adult contributed to unsatisfactory relations be- 
tween the other parent and the other adult, as well as 
to strained marital relations; (b) unsatisfactory rela- 
tions among adults contributed to withdrawal of 
the father, to poor relations between adults and chil- 
dren, to maladjustment of the children and occur- 
rence of symptoms in the parents. (25 ret.) —W. W. 
Meissner. 

2FG99S. Sigel, Irving. (Merrill-Palmer Inst., 
Detroit, Mich.) Influence techniques: A concept 
used to study parental behaviors. Child Develpm., 
1960, 31, 799-806.—1n this paper the 2nd of 3 pre- 
sented in "Symposium: Conceptual and Methodolog- 
ical developments in parent-child research" (see 36: 
1FG87C, IFGO7T), a model for categorizing paren- 
tal-control techniques is presented. Since parental 
interviews serve as the primary source of data in the 
studies generated from the model, the methodological 
problems of interviews are discussed—W. J. Meyer. 


(Also see Abstract 2KD35C) 


ADOLESCENCE 


FHO1S. Schutz, Richard E. (Teachers Coll., 
Саша U.) Patterns of personal problems of 
adolescent girls. J. educ. Psychol., 1958, 49, 1-5.— 
“A cluster analysis was performed on 156 selected 
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items from the Billet-Starr Youth Problems Inven- 
tory, Senior Level, based on the responses of 500 
adolescent girls. "Three clusters were extracted and 
designated as follows: Cluster I—General personal 
anxiety and insecurity; Cluster II— Tension concern- 
ing relations with others; and Cluster III—Difficul- 
ties in getting along with parents. The implications 
of the cluster structure for theory and measurement 
of adolescent problems was briefly discussed."—E. Y. 
Beeman. 


2FH23F. Fischer, Hardi, & Leder, Alfred. 
(Technischen Hochschule, Zürich)  Untersuchun- 
gen über die Begriffsauffassung bei Jugendlichen. 
[On concept formation of teenagers.] Z. exp. angew. 
Psychol., 1961, 8, 28—41.— Teenagers selected from а 
list of 48 adjectives those that they considered to be 
related to 3 concepts: authority, security, and respect. 
Use of an evaluation method adapted from informa- 
tion theory allowed a comparison of concept forma- 
tion between different groups of teenagers. Boys 
were less stereotyped than girls, and older teenagers 
more original than younger in their conceptual judg- 
ments.—W. J. Koppitz. 

2FH43L. Lovell, K. (U. Leeds) A follow-up 
study of Inhelder and Piaget’s “The Growth of 
Logical Thinking.” Brit. J. Psychol., 1961, 52, 143- 
153.—200 Ss, mostly adolescents, were tested indi- 
vidually on experiments adapted from those described 
by Inhelder and Piaget (see 32: 2716). 10 different 
experiments were investigated, each S receiving 4. 
The main stages in the development of logical think- 
ing proposed by these authors were confirmed. The 
educational implications of the present study are dis- 
cussed.—C. M. Franks. 

2FH48P. Ptaszynska, Wanda. Zainteresowania 
mlodziezy zyciem psychicznym ich zrodla i prob- 
lematyka. [The interest of adolescents in mental 
life, sources of this interest, and problems related to 
it] Psychol. Wych., 1959, 16, 148-166.—90% of the 
804 responses to a questionnaire showed that the 
adolescent believed that the key to future life de- 
pended on his character. Various communication 
medias and individuals in his environment were used 
to evaluate and improve his character. Inadequate 
models and sources of information constituted the 
ио problems in character development.—H. Kacz- 
owski. 


2FH55H. Henton, Comradge L. (Southern U.) 
The effect of socio-economic and emotional fac- 
tors on the onset of menarche among Negro and 
white girls. J. genet. Psychol., 1961, 98, 255-264.— 
The cross-sectional method and chi square were used. 
Comparison of socioeconomic and emotional factors 
of 133 white and 801 Negro girls was not significant 
at the .05 level of confidence. Differences in socio- 
economic factors were manifested in degrees. Negro 
girls experienced more emotions than did white girls 
from the onset of their menses——Author abstract. 


2FH55K. Kennedy, Wallace A. (Florida State 
ud A multidimensional study of mathematically 
gifted adolescents. Child Develpm., 1960, 31, 655- 
666.—A highly selected sample of 40 adolescents, di- 
vided into 2 groups according to age (means of 14.6 
and 16.6), were administered a variety of psycho- 
logical tests. Significantly higher V scores than P 
scores were found on the WISC with the Mean Full 
scale IQ for both groups combined being 138.2. The 
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Ss were almost entirely middle class, had more ma- 
ture family relations, had a marked tendency toward 
theoretical values, and attended church regularly, In 
general they were found to be uniformly well ad- 
justed.—IV. J. Meyer. 


2FH71E. Evans, John. (Tavistock Clinic, Lon- 
don) Rocking at night. J. child Psychol. Psychiat, 
1961, 2, 71-85.—The literature is reviewed in relation 
to the case of an adolescent. Rocking was inter- 
preted as a means of reducing anxiety and tensions 
and producing an autohypnotic state so that sleep 
could be obtained or maintained. (68 ref.)—J. M. 
Reisman. 


2FH77Z. Zubrack, Fred. (Haddon Heights, 
N. J.) Adolescent values in marital choice. Mar- 
riage fam. Liv., 1959, 21, 77-78.—High school stu- 
dents in boys’ social living classes conducted a survey 
to determine what factors their fellow students con- 


sidered important in selecting a marriage partner— 
E. Y. Beeman. 


2FH78K. Kraak, Bernhard. (Ringelbachstr. 200, 
Reutlingen) Raumliches Vorstellen als Voraus- 
setzung technischen Denkens. [Visualization of 
space, a prerequisite of technical thinking.] Z. exp. 
angew. Psychol., 1961, 8, 78-109.— 153 teenage boys 
took 5 tests of technical understanding, 5 tests of 
spatial visualization, and 2 tests of general intelli- 
gence. It was expected that the technical tests and 
the tests of spatial visualization would correlate 
highly. A factor analysis, however, revealed that 
only 2 of the technical tests were related to spatial 
visualization; the other 3 correlated highly with 
verbal and numerical abilities—W. J. Koppitz. 


2FH80H. Horoszowska, Beatrice. Badania nad 
kszaltowaniem sie zyczen zawodowych mlodziezy 
klas szkol podstawowych. [Investigations on the 
vocational wishes of young people.] Psychol. Wych., 
1959, 16, 280-299—An analysis of 5891 question- 
naires showed that the vocational choice of Polish 
youth is highly similar to adolescents in other coun- 
tries: а strong preference for professional occupa- 
tions.—H. Kaczkowski. 


2FHS80R. Rao, К. U., & Russell, R. W. (Gov 
ernment Training Coll, Adnhra Pradesh, India) 
Effects of stress on goal setting behavior. . 

abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1960, 61, 380-388.—The dis- 
organization often induced by stress may be avoide 

when the organism can modify the situation, as for 
example, in setting a new goal after failure to reach 
the first goal. The performance of adolescent boys 
on a modified form of the Rotter Aspiration Boar 

shows that level of aspiration varies with conditions 
of stress —G. Frank. 


2FH93H. Hérmann, Hans, & Timaeus, Ernst 
Altersabhüngigkeit einiger Gruppenstrukturen bet 
Oberschiilerinnen. [Age dependence of some group 
Structures of teenage girls.] Psychol. Rdsch., 1961, 
12, 93-99.— Bronfenbrenner's methodology is us! 
test the group structure of 28 classes (696 girls, 28° 
10-18). Criswell's formula for the Integration Index 
I served as basis for the computations, but was, inter- 
preted differently. The results indicate that with ve 
creasing age the coherence of group structure p 
сгеаѕеѕ.—И/. J. Koppitz. 


(Also see Abstracts 2CN27T, 2EF21W, 2GBI7A, 
2GB44G, 2HF02H, 2HF04B, 2JJ68A) 
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MATURITY & OLD AcE 


rner, Martha M., Perlin, Seymour; 
МАМА N, & Pollin, William. (National 
Inst. Mental Health) Self-perceived changes in 
community-resident aged: "Aging image an! 
daptation. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 4, 501—508. 
A healthy white male volunteers, age 65 and over, 
reported personality-affective, social-psychological, 
physical, and cognitive changes. Only the last 2 
kinds were seen chiefly as losses, the first 2 often 
being seen as gains. Ss tended to accept physical 
changes, to compensate for any social-psychological 
decline, and to employ both reactions to personality- 
affective losses. This pattern may be specific for the 


sample studied.—L. W. Brandt. 


2FI4N. Neugarten, Bernice L, Havighurst, R. 
7, & Tobin, Sheldon S. (0. Chicago) The meas- 
urement of life satisfaction. J. Gerontol., 1961, 16, 
134-143—“This paper reports the derivation of a 
set of scales for rating Life Satisfaction, using data 
on 177 men and women aged 50 to 90."—J. Bot- 
winick. 

2FI44B. Barker, R. G., & Barker, Louise S. (U. 
Kansas) The psychological ecology of old people 
in Midwest, Kansas, and Yoredale, Yorkshire. J. 
Gerontol., 1961, 16, 144-149.—“This paper reports an 
ecological study of the old people of a Kansas and of 
а Yorkshire town. It deals, in particular, with the 
place of old people in the two community systems."— 
J, Botwinick. 


2FM7K. Kleemeier, Robert W. (Washington 
U.) Aging and leisure: A research perspective 
into the meaningful use of time. New York: Ox- 
ford Univer. Press, 1961. xv, 447 p.— "This volume 
is the outcome of a project of the research committee 
of the Section on Psychology and the Social Sciences 
of the Gerontological Society.” Included are con- 
tributions from 19 sociologists, psychologists, and 
anthropologists. Work, leisure, and the meaningful 
Uses of time are examined from many aspects, includ- 
Ing: patterns of retirement, family activities, uses of 
time in special settings such as hospitals and homes 
Ог the aged, commercial entertainment, and “Cul- 
tural Differences in the Life Cycle and the Concept 
of Time"-— E. Y. Beeman. 


2ЕТ50В. Bourestom, N. C, Wolff, R. J. & 
Minn H. R. (Dept. Public Welfare, Duluth, 
Minn.) Prognostic factors in elderly mental pa- 
of ss" J. Gerontol., 1961, 16, 150-155.—“A group 
mo Rey mentally ill patients was evaluated 6 
ma 75 after release from the hospital.” Items char- 
in c of good or poor adjustment are “discussed 
with the of their relevance for discharge planning 
the elderly patient.”—J. Botwinick. 


158. Britton, J. H. M 
E , J. Н, Mather, W. G., & 
od Alice К. (Pennsylvania State U.) Ex- 
ity, ons for older persons in a rural commu- 
“ving arrangements and family relation- 

Gerontol., 1961, 16, 156-162.—Interviews 
Tegardin adults of varying ages indicated attitudes 
lationshis retirement, living arrangements, social re- 
9 CO community participation, and the solution 


Probl: p ed em 
201631, ems."—J. Botwinick. 


So Laurence, Магу W. (0. Toronto) 
Mees of satisfaction in the lives of working 
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women. J. Gerontol., 1961, 16, 163-167.—Question- 
naires-to working women furnished information re- 
garding degree of satisfaction in 14 areas and the 
relative importance and anticipated problems of these 
areas.—J. Botwinick. 


2FI63U. Usov, A. G. (Inst. Experimental Med- 
icine, Leningrad, USSR) Ob osobennostiakh 
vyrabotki i odnovremennogo osushchestvleniia 
razlichnykh dvigatel’nykh refleksov u prestarelykh 
liudei. [On xn of elaboration ang pinuno 
velopment of different motor reflexes in 
dd Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 663- 
668.—A. study of 15 Ss (35-97 yrs. of age) on the 
simultaneous course of (a) motor reactions of the 
upper extremity, formed by verbal instruction; and 
(b) conditioned wink-reflexes with defensive rein- 
forcement. In middle-aged Ss it proved possible to 
elaborate 2 different stable motor reflexes to 1 condi- 
tioned stimulus. With slight senile changes the mag- 
nitude and latency of the reflexes remain unstable for 
a long time, with the “instructed” reactions by being 
more constant than the wink-reflexes. In very old 
Ss the “instructed” reflexes become less stable than 
the wink reflex. The difference between the 2 activ- 
ities is held to be due to “enhanced negative induction 
connected with weakening of nervous processes 1n the 
course of aging.”—I. D. London. EA 
2FI70A. Aldridge, Gordon J. (Michigan State 
U.) Informal social relationships in a retirement 
community. Marriage fam. Liv., 1959, 21, 70-72.— 
“Informal social participation, seemed to be of greater 
importance to this community’s older people than 
participation in the activities of formal organizations. 
Often cliques developed around. informal activities, 
sometimes on a neighborhood basis and almost always 
comprising only older persons. Other informal rela- 
tionships did not have this stability or continuity : 
such floating social contacts were typical of ter 
office, shopping trips, eating places, and, especi Mi 
the green benches. These various informal wins 
relationships seemed to be important to older теор е 
because of their flexibility, lack of ‘red tape’ regu! n 
tions and requirements, low (if any) cost, and the 
support and social recognition received by the partic- 
ipants."—E. Y. Beeman. MA 
. Axelrod, Seymour, & Cohen, Louis D. 
( sage 0) Senescence and embedded-figure ре 
formance in vision and touch. Percept. mot. Skills, 
1961, 12, 283-288.—30 young and 30 senescent bo 
were presented with visual and tactile embe à 
figures. The elderly group performed significantly 
poorer at both tasks. Differences in psychometric 
functioning do not account for the task differences, 


but a visualization variable is implicated—W. B. 


Essman. zh 
Misiak, 
I89L. Loranger, Armand W, & 5 
ee (Fordham U.) The performonin of 
aged females on five non-language tests rsh Lb 
tellectual functions. J. clin. Psychol. 1 Y A 
189-191.—50 Ss randomly selected from a Don 
140 female residents aged 74-80 d hos ү 
istered the Porteus Maze, the. Wisconsin ar Bui 
ing Test, the Raven Progressive Matrices, the s 
бу bol Test, and the Primary Mental Abilities Rea- 
ИБ Тез. There was considerable range оп 2 
te est With the exception of the Porteus VE 
none of (the aged persons performed as well as the 
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average adolescent or young adult in the normative 
group.—V. J. Bieliauskas. ` 


(Also see Abstracts 2HD78B, 2JB178, 2LB880) 
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2GAO05P. Pettigrew, Thomas F. (Harvard U.) 
Social psychology and desegregation research. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1961, 16, 105-112.—"The role of 
social science, particularly sociology and psychology, 
in the desegregation process has been much publi- 
cized and criticized by southern segregationists." 
Reasons are considered for the failure of foundations 
to support desegregation research. The concept of 
latent liberal is introduced. The "definitive inter- 
disciplinary case study of desegregation has yet to be 
started. Properly buttressed by the necessary foun- 
dation aid, such a study should involve comparisons 
before, during, and after desegregation of a wide 
variety of communities.” —S. J. Lachman. 

2GA10W. Wright, Benjamin. (U. Chicago) 
Goals and values revaluated. Amer, J. Psychol, 
1961, 74, 310-312.—А critique of an earlier paper by 
D. N. Wiener and Danuta Ehrlich (see 35: 5080).— 
R. H. Waters. 

2GA71Z. Zamoshkin, IU. A. Biurokratizatsiia 
burzhuaznogo obshchestva i sud'by lichnosti. 
[Bureaucratization of bourgeois society and that of 
the fate of the individual] Vop. Filos., 1961, 15(4), 
71-85.—The development of capitalist bureaucracy is 
one of increasing enslavement of the individual by 
bourgeois forms of group activity and by a spurious 
collectivity that merely creates new fetters for man. 
Under capitalism social contacts and forms of inter- 
course turn into something external and alien to 
people, something that is unconcerned with their per- 
sonal needs and development. Associations become 
impersonal so that man finds himself in the grip of 
an impersonal social machine. Man thus becomes 
depersonalized. Human intercourse merely assumes 
the forms that are provided for and permitted by 
the bureaucratic capitalist system. This “specifically 
bourgeois method of uniting people” thus becomes a 
cause for their disunity as personalities. The author 
also examines the fate of the bourgeois conception 
of individualism and the changes effected by the 
bureaucratization of life in the social consciousness 
and psychology of the people.—I. D. London, 

2GA78P. Plat, J. Het wezen van het sociale. 
[The being of the social relation.] Tijdschr. Phil., 
1961, 23, 96 Мап is essentially а being with 
others. A man cannot become a definite person if he 
does not communicate with other men. The human 
community cannot be reduced to a single gestalt or 
fundamental structure.—R. Piret. 

2GA86P. Popova, I. M. К voprosu o sotsial’noi 
pochve psikhologizma v burzhuaznoi sotsiologii. 
[On the social basis of psychologism in bourgeois 
sociology.] Уор. Filos., 1961, 15(3), 86-96 —Char- 
acteristic of contemporary bourgeois sociology is its 
infatuation with social-psychological theories of so- 
ciety, in which what is emphasized is the special 
significance of the immediate social environment and 
the immediate social group. This comes about be- 
cause of the increasingly urgent demand to direct the 
various social processes in order to control them in 
the interests of the monopolies and the established 
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bureaucracy. The requirements of direction and con- 
trol presume preliminary information about the state 
of mind, motives of behavior, and intentions of the 
popular mass and the development of refined methods 
for influencing people. Contemporary psychologism 
in sociology thus provides the theoretical basis for 
inculcating stereotyped views and standard norms of 
behavior. Although “social psychologism” in some 
measure assists the ruling classes to ensure their 
control over people, it is quite incapable of coping 
with the fundamental problems whose solution is im- 
possible within the framework of capitalist society — 
I. D. London. 

2GA98U. Ugrinovich, D. M.  Ateisticheskoe 
vospitanie i preodolenie religioznoi psikhologii, 
[Atheistic education and the overcoming of religious 
psychology.] Уор. Filos., 1961, 15(4), 98-110.—The 
social psychology and social ideology of individuals, 
being a reflection of economic conditions obtaining, 
are closely connected and interact. The psychology 
of a defnite class thus provides the soil for the 
acceptance by that class of the ideas formulated by 
its ideologists. At the same time it serves as soil for 
the ideologist. Accordingly, along with religious 
ideology (theology) there also exists a religious 
psychology among the believers, and this religious 
psychology must be seen as spawned spontaneously 
“аз the direct reflection of people's impotence in face 
of the social conditions of their lives." Foreign 
writers on religious psychology are criticized, their. 
chief defects being (a) their practice of viewing the 
psychological condition of believers apart from the 
social conditions that give rise to religious conscious- 
ness and (b) their habit of starting with the “indi- 
vidual and his consciousness" rather than “society 
and economic relations" in analyzing the religious 
psychology of men.—/. D. London. 


(Also see Abstracts 2KA38B, 2LA87H) 


CULTURE & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


2GB04T. Turnbull, Colin M. (American Mu- 
seum Natural History) Some observations regare: 
ing the experiences and behavior of the BaMbuti 
Pygmies. Amer. J. Psychol., 1961, 74, 304-308—As 
illustrative instances of distance, size, and number 
perceptions, the art and music of this primitive people 
are reported. The hope is expressed that, before it 
is too late, a more complete study can be made.— 
R. H. Waters. 
(U. Illinois) AC 
lescence. 


tion and to identify uniformities and dift 
those personality traits important in atta! 
achievement goals. The 2 groups were mo 

in terms of expressed aspirations than in terms 0 fi: 
underlying motivations and supportive traits. Imp J 
cations for the Maori culture are discussed —^ - ~ 
Meyer. 


2GB18F. Feibleman, James K. 


(New Orleans: 
La.) Ecological factors in human maladaptatio™ 
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sychiat., 1961, 118, 118-124.—Stages in 
Bp cultural evolution are described, and 
man's tendencies to break down in that culture is dis- 
cussed. Some possible changes that can be made in 
culture to prevent such breakdown are pointed out— 


N. H. Pronko. 

2GBIBL. Lewis, Oscar. (U. Illinois) | 
namics in a Mexican village. Marriage fam. 
Liv,, 1959, 21, 218-226.—A comparison of "the inter- 
nal structure, psychodynamics, and personality devel- 
opment in two families" and an attempt to relate "the 
psychodynamics of these two families to the broader 
social, economic, and political trends in the village 
and nation, in order to show the differential effects 
of the Mexican Revolution of 1910-20 upon these 
families"—E. Y. Beeman. 

2GB21J. James, Bernard J. (U. Chicago) So- 
cial-psychological dimensions of Ojibwa accul- 
turation. Amer. Anthropologist, 1961, 63, 721—746. 
—Among Wisconsin Indians traits of the aboriginal 
personality have survived in the face of extinction 
of the cultural conditions believed to have produced 
and sustained them. Analysis dealing with new cul- 
tural conditions of the present situation (eg., low 
income, public assistance dependency, drinking, and 
racial prejudice) reveals the causation. A contempo- 
тагу Ojibwa community is described; and employ- 
ment, cash income, and migration data gathered in 
extensive fieldwork reveal the patchwork nature of 
the economy. Hence, the new “Indian way of life” 
of the reservation subculture is seen to perpetuate 
inferiority, disease, etc.—R. L. Sulzer. 


2GB23]. Jahoda, Marie. A social-psychological 
approach to the study of culture. Hum. Relat., 
Dot, 14, 23-30.— The concept of “fit” is introduced 
as a means of incorporating the concept of culture 
us Social-psychological thinking. “Fit” indicates 
"y о Чепсе of culture patterns, values, and beliefs 
E е individual with those of the group. Tech- 
BS for assessing fit and determining the “best 
t are described —W. W. Meissner. 


ЕТА. Anderson, Charles S., & Himes, Joseph 
Ht at orth Carolina Coll.) Dating values and 
Liv 159 4 Negro college campus. Marriage fam. 
STEAK › 21, 227-229.—On the basis of question- 

ata the dating values and norms of students 


Were т; i ; 
LE ked in terms of importance and preference. 
- Y. Beeman. 


iy, ОК. Klineberg, O. Culture and personal- 
(Eds), сергЕепе H. Seward & John P. Seward 
m of oet Psychological issues: Essays in 
M 32 364 ert S. Woodworth (see 36: 2AC68S). 
Worth has pees Persistent interest that Wood- 
'S reviewed. Huan as a social and cultural being 

ur the s. Dloneermg research at the St. 
rent peopl e problem of color names among dif- 
chology” PE ae his early paper on “national psy- 
topics аге}, үне, Discussions of the following: 
personality Puede. race, culture and psychology, 

approach, Ing of ethnic groups, the anthropolog- 
and сше” application of psychological techniques, 
The extent ied personality in complex societies. 
"Dated recent ach Woodworth's thinking antic- 


2GB3lT, E velopments is noted.—R. А. Littman. 
Pittsburgh) азау, David, & Singer, Sara E. (U. 
Fa club fo he social organization and culture 

Т former mental patients. Hum. Relat., 


Family 
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1961, 14, 31-41.—A description is offered of the 
organization and structure of a club for patients 
undergoing posthospitalization rehabilitation. The 
culture is analyzed in terms of themes: the club is 
a place to talk about illness and hospital experiences; 
it accepts the members' deficiency and economic de- 
pendency; it offers freedom from social ranking and 
the opportunity of sex contact without dating; it has 
constant need for new members, new activities, and 
{ог leadership; and the members share a sense of 
failure, give consolation and support to each other, 
and share a sense of responsibility for each other's 
fate. (19 ref.) —И/. W. Meissner. 

2GB34F. Frantsev, IU. P.  Sotsialisticheskii 
kollektivizm i formirovanie lichnosti. [Socialist 
collectivism and formation of the individual] Vop. 
Filos., 1961, 15(5), 34-46.—The more the collective 
body concerns itself with the various aspects of the 
life of individual—his material and spiritural needs, 
the stronger the collective spirit and the less frequent 
the lapses into individualism—I. D. London. 

2GB44G. Greenberg, I. M. A comparison of 
the cross-cultural adaptive process with adoles- 
cence. Comprehen. Psychiat., 1961, 2, 44-50.—In 
comparing students from India and normal adoles- 
cents, it is seen that both have to integrate the values 
of multiple reference groups. Mechanisms and symp- 
toms, particularly projection and forms of prejudice, 
as well as the tasks of final resolution of identity by 
means of integration of values and reference group 
ideals, seem similar in the group of students from 
India and our adolescents.—D. Prager. 


2GB85D. De Wilmars, C. Mertens. L’Influence 
de acculturation sur l'equilibre psychique. [In- 
fluence of acculturation in the psychic equilibrium.] 
Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. Psychotech., 1960, 9, 385- 
398.—Starting from an experiment carried out in 
Katanga. . . . taking as [its] basis a series of prin- 
ciples set out at the beginning of the study, the author 
shows how much changing cultures disorganize social 
systems. In these disorganized systems the behavior 
models offered by the culture are apparently in con- 
tradiction with one another. . . . cultural informa- 
tion is fragmentary, thus inciting mental disorders.” 
—V. Sanua. 


(Also see Abstracts 2ЕЕ295, 2FH55H, 2GH02F, 
2]B17S, 2KL39S*, 2LD03W) 


Socrat STATUS & STRUCTURE 


2GC35B. Berkowitz, Leonard, & Macaulay, Jac- 
queline R. (U. Wisconsin) Some effects of dif- 
ferences in status level and status stability. Hum. 
Relat., 1961, 14, 135-148.—72 male college freshmen 
were the Ss in this experiment. The results showed 
that members, who are highly accepted by the group, 
tend to be more attracted to other group members, 
tend to be more favorably impressed with the quality 
of group discussion, and tend to admit a greater de- 
sire for high status than do high status members, who 
are unlikely to lose their position, or members with 
moderate or low acceptance. These findings are in- 
terpreted according to McClelland’s motivation the- 
ory of small discrepancies and positive affect. —W. 
W. Meissner. 

2GC39C. Cavan, Ruth Shonle. (Rockford Coll.) 
Unemployment: Crisis of the common man, Mar- 
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riage fam. Liv., 1959, 21, 139-146.—A discussion of 
some of the studies of the effects of the depression in 
the 1930s, organized according to social class.—E. Y. 
Beeman. 


(Also see Abstract 2KK47M) 


ATTITUDES & OPINIONS 


2GD03B. Bloom, L., DeCrespigny, A. R. C, & 
Spence, J. E. (U. Natal) An inter-disciplinary 
study of social, moral, and political attitudes of 
white and nonwhite South African university stu- 
dents. J. soc. Psychol., 1961, 54, 3-12—A compara- 
tive study of attitudes toward a sample of pressing 
social, moral, and political questions of political sci- 
ence students at the (then white and nonwhite) Natal 
University and the nonwhite Fort Hare University 
College, by means of questionnaire and (reported 
elsewhere) projective questions. There were signifi- 
cant differences in responses of whites and nonwhites. 
—Author abstract. 


2GD03G. Greenberg, Herbert M. (Mayor's Com- 
mission Human Relations, Elizabeth, N. J.) The 
development of an integration attitude scale. /. 
soc. Psychol., 1961, 54, 103-109.—A description of an 
attitude scale which the author hopes might be usable 
to “scientifically determine where integration might 
be pursued smoothly or where problems might be 
anticipated."—E. Y. Beeman. 


2GD22M. Meyer, Wolfgang. (Rothenburger Str. 
31, Nürnberg) Deutsches Autostereotyp und Het- 
erostereotype von Amerikanern und  Persern. 
[Autostereotype of Germans and heterostereotypes 
of Americans and Регѕіапѕ] Z. exp. angew. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 8, 122-135.—Using the Sodhi and Bergius 
technique, 3 national stereotypes were studied as 
expressed by 236 German students. The results con- 
firm the Sodhi and Bergius study. The Persian 
stereotype had not been investigated previously. It 
showed little distinctness and a negative emotional 
tone.—W. J. Koppitz. 


2GD35K. Kjeldergaard, Paul M. (Harvard U.) 
Attitudes towards newscasters as measured by the 
semantic differential: A descriptive case. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1961, 45, 35-40—How valuable is the 
semantic differential in measuring audience attitudes 
toward people they see on TV? An audience of 20 
people made semantic differential ratings of 3 TV 
personalities and the TV program used in this study, 
and of a person they had watched elsewhere on TV, 
in a pretest, posttest and follow-up. “The postpro- 
gram ratings accurately predicted the follow-up rat- 
ings.” The evidence favored the validity of the 
technique.—J. W. Russell. 


2GD47G. Garrison, Karl C. (U. Georgia) 
Worldminded attitudes of college students in a 
southern university. J. soc. Psychol., 1961, 54, 147— 
153.—A. Worldminded Attitude test was administered 
to college students at the University of Georgia. In- 
tercorrelations of the 8 categories of items were low 
but positive. A progressive increase in worldminded- 
ness was noted from the freshmen to the junior year 
in college. Girls were slightly more worldminded 
than boys. Baptists and various sect groups were 
least worldminded. Students who had never lived 
outside the South were less worldminded than others. 
—Author abstract, 
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2GD48K. Katz, L, & Benjamin L. (New York 
U.) Effects of white authoritarianism in biracial 
work groups. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 
448—456.—This study attempted to determine the 
effect on Negro Ss of interaction with high and low 
authoritarian white Ss under varying degrees of 
forced or voluntary cooperation. "Though apparently 
more prejudiced against low status culture groups, 
the authoritarian (high F scale) white was more 
compliant to a biracial situation than nonauthoritar- 
ian whites. Among several other findings, the au- 
thors conclude: "These results indicate that even 
when Negroes are given objective evidence of equal 
mental ability in a relatively brief interracial contact 
they tend to feel inadequate and to orient compliantly 
toward whites."—G. Frank. 


2GD55R. Rogers, Everett M., & Havens, Eu- 
gene. (Ohio State U.) Prestige rating and mate 
selection on a college campus. Marriage fam. Liv- 
ing, 1960, 22, 55-59.—The results of a questionnaire 
tended to show that "the prestige rating of a college 
residence has considerable association with the pin- 
ning behavior of its members."—E. Y. Beeman. 


2GD63D. de La Roque, Bibiane Bisson. Stér- 
éotypes ethniques et problémes d'immigration: 
Acculturation des autochtones et des immigrants 
en Israel. [Ethnic stereotypes and problems of im- 
migration: Acculturation of native-born and immi- 
grants to Israel] Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. Psycho- 
tech., 1960, 9, 363-384.—92 Israeli students filled out 
а stereotype questionnaire for 7 ethnic groups. The 
hypothesis that the difference between stereotypes for 
Jews and non-Jews of a same country is not sig- 
nificant was partially confirmed for the following 
groups: German Jews and Germans, North African 
Jews and Arabs. The only distinctive feature be- 
tween the 2 groups is the moral consciousness highly 
developed in German Jews, but not in Germans 
Likewise North African Jews show a large amount 
of physical courage, while Arabs do not. Gener: 
results show that the Jew-non-Jew antagonism of the 
Dispersion has been replaced in Israel by the East- 
West dualism—V. Sanua. 


2GD63P. Peak, H. (U. Michigan) The effect 
of aroused motivation on attitudes. J. abnorm 
soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 463-468.—“The present ex- 
periment is an attempt to determine whether attitudes 
can be changed by intensifying consequences. 
number of academic situations were chosen as 
attitude ‘objects’ and their perceived relation to Шах 
ing good grades was determined. Then an effort f 
made to arouse the goal of making good grades DY 
the device of testing immediately after а quiz i 
been given (arousal condition), on the assumption 
that the motive of achieving grades is activated mor 
strongly on such an occasion than on an ordinem 
class day (neutral condition)." The attempts We 
successful.—G. Frank. 


2GD69D. Deutsch, Martin, & Proshansky, Har- 
old. (State U. New York) Information and ор, 
ion during an international crisis. J. soc. P53^ a 
1961, 54, 169-174.—During the period of the Quem ed 
controversy involving the United States an City 
China, 100 relatively well-educated New York fot- 
residents were interviewed to determine their m 
mation about the problem, their attitudes in relatio 
ship to their information, and education. Thes 
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re quite well informed. Men tended to 
be E than women. No relationship between 
attitude toward the issue and either information or 
education was demonstrated.—Author abstract. 
2GD73K. Kerlinger, Fred N. (New York U.) 
Factor invariance in the measurement of attitudes 
toward education. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1961, 
21, 2/3-285.— In measuring attitudes, three of the 
fundamental problems which must be faced are: (a) 
What are the factors behind the attitudes being meas- 
ured? (b) Are the attitude factors invariant? and 
(c) What form of gei WE пон 
used?" Previous research (see E 3 
"| indicated 2 basic factors behind attitudes toward 
education: progressivism and traditionalism. Both 
factors emerged from nearly all of the different atti- 
tude scales used in the study. The effect of Likert- 
type scales and forced-choice instruments on orthog- 
onal structure was investigated. The results suggest 
that factor-type pair comparisons and forced-choice 
attitude instruments using response and scoring meth- 
ods that allow independence of response have consid- 
erable potentiality despite their being difficult to con- 
struct—W. Coleman. 
2GD77W. Weiss, Walter. (Boston U.) Effects 
of an extreme anchor on scale judgments and 
attitude. Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 377-382.—The scale 
values of 20 items on one form of an attitude scale 
toward delinquents were judged by 2 groups of Ss. 
One group was given an extreme statement as a 
standard for a punitive category, and the other group 
was given no standard. Ss were given a 2nd form 
of the scale, and attitude was unaffected. A contrast 
E S Ee was produced by the extreme 
ШОРУ; . $$ нат. 
2GD79R. Rudin, S. A. (Georgia Inst. Technol- 
ogy) The relationship between rational and ir- 
Tational authoritarianism. J. Psychol, 1961, 52, 
1/2-183.—This study investigated the tendency to ac- 
E tational authority as exemplified by the teacher- 
udent relationship and measured by a scale devised 
где dc The scale demonstrated reliability and 
БУ ity adequate for the limited purposes of this 
Seale wh It correlated essentially zero with the Bn 
training len given to a sample of 438 airmen in basic 
5 Mino. it was concluded that there is no necessary 
authority ip between the tendency to accept irrational 
Td E oie to accept rational au- 
5 abstract. 


DoD. Das, J. P. 
M 


dia) Presti (Ravenshaw Coll., Cuttack, 

Renee effects in body-sway suggestibil- 
The бер О? soc. Psychol, 1960, 61, 48/-488— 
gestibili ct of the prestige of E on body-sway sug- 
"Y Was assayed by measuring the influence of 


general Personnel on students. The findings, in 


heighten CE that body-sway suggestibility was 
ip ds response to individuals perceived as 

Teady oh ee most significantly among Ss al- 
26D: р m suggestibility.—G. Frank. 

lief Q-sort Eyron, Bernard. (U. Wisconsin) Be- 

Teligion, p llport-Vernon Study of Values and 

ligious grono О Rep. 1961, 8, 399-4003 re- 

Allport 070005 Were significantly different in their 
‘mon values — Jy. B. Essman. 


$e Abstracts 2BB41F, 2HE04K, 2HE17D, 


2НЕ75Р, 2IMI4P, 2KD24M, 2KD62P, 
73F, 2KD95N) 
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Group INFLUENCES 


2GEO0F. Fiedler, Fred E., Meuwese, Willem, & 
Oonk, Sophie. An exploratory study of group 
creativity in laboratory tasks. Acta psychol., Amst., 
1961, 18, 100-119.—The effects of group composition 
(homogeneous or heterogeneous according to religion 
of members) and leader orientation on group creativ- 
ity were explored by means of TAT cards, original 
plot titles, and devising methods for tasks. The 2 
types of group did not differ on ТАТ tasks, but 
homogeneous Calvinist groups performed better than 
homogeneous Catholic groups. Formal and informal 
groups were about the same. Psychologically distant 
leaders obtained better group performance in stress- 
ful groups than did psychologically closer, more ac- 
cepting and permissive leaders. The latter seemed 
more effective in stress-free groups ——G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

2GE02D. Davis, К. E, & Jones, E. E. (Duke 
U.) Changes in interpersonal perception as a 
means of reducing cognitive dissonance. J. ab- 
norm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 402-410.—A situation 
was structured so that Ss were under the impression 
they were reading to someone a negative evaluation 
about him. Half of the Ss expected to meet this 
person later, where the nature of the situation could 
be explained and rectified; the other half were told 
they would not be given such an opportunity. It was 
predicted that there would be greater cognitive dis- 
sonance where S was given a choice whether to read 
the abusive statement or not and where no opportu- 
nity to meet the individual and rectify matters would 
be permitted. This prediction was confirmed.—G. 
Frank. 

2GE10K. Knoff, William F. (State U. New 
York Upstate Medical Center, Syracuse) Role: A 
concept linking society and personality. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1961, 117, 1010-1015.— The concept of role 
is considered to be a focal concept derived in the 
scientific study of social life to which social scientists 
and psychiatrists are increasingly turning their atten- 
tion. A brief review of the development of this con- 
cept has been presented and attention called to its 
possible integrative function in the study of socio- 
logical and psychological phenomena. Some implica- 
tions and applications of role theory are briefly dis- 
cussed.—N. H. Pronko. 

2GE11J. Jones, M. B, & Nelson, P. D. (USN 
School of Aviation Medicine, Pensacola) The law 
of criticality. USN Sch. Aviat. M ed. res. Rep., 1960, 
Proj. MR005.13-5001, Subtask 4, Rep. No. Ze cans 
11 p—In a series of studies naval aviation cadets 
were grouped in pairs and obliged to discuss at 
length the pros and cons of a stated thesis. In gen- 
eral, discussion had the effect of increasing the level 
of disagreement with the thesis. If the cadets started 
out agreeing with the thesis, they endorsed it less 
heartily following discussion; and if they started 
out disagreeing with it, they rejected it still Шш 
strongly after they had discussed it. This rule di 
not hold for all persons or for all issues, but for 
most issues and most persons it did.—USN SAM. : 

2GE11L. Luchins, Abraham SS. & Luchins, 
Edith H. (U. Miami) Social influences on 1m- 
pressions of personality. J. soc. Psychol., 1961, 54, 
111-125.—A series of paragraphs describing a per- 
son's behavior had an Einstellung character in the 
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sense that one percept (a conception of the described 
personality as an introvert) was adequate early in the 
series whereas another percept (a conception of an 
extrovert) gradually emerged and was more adequate 
late in the series. The Einstellung effect of the series 
tended to be greater when social influences were in- 
troducd, i.e., there seemed then to be a more pro- 
nounced tendency for the initial impression to blind 
one to the impression appropriate for the later tasks. 
—Author abstract. 


2GE11P. Patel, A. S., & Gordon, J. E. (U. Wis- 
consin) Some personal and situational determi- 
nants of yielding to influence. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1960, 61, 411-418,—F actors associated with 
acceptance of suggestions were studied using boys 
and girls in Grades 10, 11, and 12. Higher suggesti- 
bility was found in girls, in the lower grades, when 
the source of the suggestion was high in prestige or 
if the items were difficult. Results are related to 
previous experiments in the area of conformity and 
suggestibility.—G. Frank. 


2GEI3L. Luchins, Abraham S. &  Luchins, 
Edith H. (U. Miami) Social influences on judg- 
ment of changing evidence. J. soc. Psychol., 1961, 
54, 13-36.—After an S judged a figure on а card 
from a distance of 5 feet he was handed the card and 
measured purportedly the same figure but which, al- 
though superficially similar in appearance, was its 
obverse in the aspect under consideration. What was 
a correct judgment for the card at a distance was 
incorrect for the card in hand. 7 experiments inves- 
tigated whether college Ss would give responses 
correct in the lst context (the present or distant 
card) or in the 2nd (the future or obverse card). 
Incorrect responses for the distant card were less 
frequent when the S responded alone than when 
various social influences were introduced. Various 
explanations were offered of the discrepancy between 
what was seen at a distance and close up— Author 
abstract. 


2GEI15R. Rinn, John L. (Ohio State U.) Q 
methodology: An application to group phenom- 
ena. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1961, 21, 315-329.— 
The present study tested “whether certain theoret- 
ically defined dimensions of group behavior would be 
verified by means of Q-technique operations. The 
testing was done by way of factor analysis and by 
variance analysis of the factors." 16 group members 
reflected their perceptions of a series of group meet- 
ings by sorting the Q sort statements along a bipolar 
scale of 9 categories ranging from “most character- 
istic, typical, frequent, intense," to "least character- 
istic, untypical, infrequent, weak." The findings in- 
dicated good agreement as to general descriptions of 
the situation—W. Coleman. 


2GE19S. Smith, A. J. (U. Kansas) The attri- 
bution of similarity: The influence of success and 
failure. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 419-423. 
—"One subject in... [a] pair was informed that 
he had earned high percentile scores on . . . [tasks], 
while the other subject was told he had earned low 
scores. Each subject then received a partially com- 
pleted Allport-Vernon-Lindzey test booklet designed 
either to be identical with or systematically dissimilar 
to the one completed by the subject 6 or more weeks 
earlier. . . . he was to complete the booklet as he 
believed his colleague had. Degree of similarity 
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attributed was defined as the absolute difference Бе. 
tween own and attributed score on a . . . scale, |, 
The results revealed that failure subjects attriby 
greater similarity to their colleagues than did sue 
cessful subjects, particularly with respect to presume 
ably dissimilar colleagues.”—G. Frank, 1 


2GE31R. Ronning, Royce R., & Horrocks, Jol 
E. (Ohio State U.) A method for estimati 
effectiveness of groups in a “group” teaching 
uation. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1961, 21, 3315 
—The exploratory study was designed “to determin 
the relationships among a number of groups of indi 
viduals in a ‘group’ teaching situation and from th 
data to make hypotheses concerning the variables 
most significance for establishing effective grou 
Using 29 groups of 5 or 6 individuals in educat 
psychology classes, 71 variables were analyzed. 
parisons of the groups by means of a factor analys 
yielded 13 orthogonal factors. These can be used 
selecting more effective groups—W. Coleman. 


The influence of a distorted group norm upi 
judgments of adults and children. J. Psychol 
1961, 52, 231—239 —Groups of college students am 
groups of children 10, 11, and 12 years old attendi 
a summer recreation school on campus were fe 
on a series of visual discrimination problems for dis- 
position to yield to a distorted group norm. 
experimental conditions all groups showed signif 
cantly greater yielding-score means and variabiliti 
than did corresponding controls. Children yield 
more than the adults. Sex differences in the exp 
mental treatment were far more impressive than 
differences, the women yielding significantly mo 
than the men, and the girls very significantly mo! 
than the boys.—Z4wuthor abstract. 

2GE35S. Stotland, E., Cottrell, N. В., & La 
G. (U. Washington) Group interaction and pel 
ceived simliarity of members. J. abnorm. 80 
Psychol., 1960, 61, 335-340.— The hypothesis bei 
tested was that perceived similarity of other membel 
of a group with oneself was a function of the degrt 
of interaction in the group. An experimental si 
tion (making lists of geographical names WT 
without the assistance of group members) offered | 
possibility to vary the degree of group interaction 
The findings revealed that assumed (perceived) 
ilarity between Ss was a function of degree of group 
interaction only when Ss did not know each othe 
beforehand.—G. Frank. 


2GE47L. Lonegran, Brendan G., & McC 
Charles G. (U. California, Santa Barbara) 
fects of group membership on risk-taking b 
havior. Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 447-355 — 99 
coacting or interdependent groups of 3 ог mmal 
ually, were tested for risk-taking (amount of mom 
bet) in 2 sessions. A convergence of betting tO 
a common norm within groups occurred — 
Essman. E. 

2GESSC. Crowell, Laura, & Scheidel, Th? 
M. (U. Washington) Categories for analys 
idea development in discussion groups. 
Psychol, 1961, 54, 155-168.—This system ОЁ 
egories suggests a means of analyzing the 
modifications of thought by which groups me 
decision. It focuses upon ideas rather than 
behavior of individuals, and provides the bas 


in 
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finitive analysis of this aspect of group 
Bs Ein can be 2 Hove with other systems. 
The categories are described, а demonstration of 
their application to à sample typescript follows, and 
a summary of the development of ideas in the type- 
script through time is shown by graph.—Author 


abstract. 

2GESSZ. Ziller, Robert C., Behringer, Richard 
D, & Jansen, Mathilda J. (U. Delaware) The 
newcomer in open and closed groups. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1961, 45, 55-58.—How does the assimula- 
tion of a new member in an open group compare with 
that of a new member in a closed group? Ss were 64 
students in 3-person groups using а note-passing 
device. The relative influence of newcomers and 
regular members were studied. "The dependent var- 
jables included measures of communication direction 
‚.. group influence, group satisfaction, and the rela- 
tive ratings of the confederates by the naive group 
members.” The open groups paid the most attention 
to the tasks. “Tenure and status were found to be 
positively associated."—J. W. Russell. 


2GES7C. Cervin, V. B. & Henderson, G. P. 
(Imperial Oil Ltd., Toronto) Statistical theory of 
persuasion. Psychol. Rev., 1961, 68, 157-166.—The 
paper deals with the development of a simple math- 
ematical model which will predict the course of 
persuasive interaction between 2 people. The model 
proposed is closely related to linear models for learn- 
ing developed by Estes and others except that the 
sampling of responses (verbal statements made dur- 
ing conversation) rather than stimuli is the important 
Process. Data from 3 experiments are analyzed to 
provide evidence that the model can accurately de- 
scribe observed opinion changes. Furthermore, the 
ШОУ is conceptually related by the authors to be- 
"avior observed in experiments on minimal social 
interaction—L. E, Bourne, Jr. 


poro. Gruen, Walter. (Beth Israel Hosp. 
О, Mass.) Some factors in the etiology of 
Poveh ivan and group formation. J. soc. 
a ol., 1961, 54, 57-73.—By referring to the human 
ieee an entropy-decreasing open system, social 
En and group formation was described as an 
D of generated energy on a dialectically 
Was E level. An initial test of this model 
strangers 4 pont by observing the behavior of 4 
puzzles ED were asked to solve problems and 
[Де ENG on his own seat at a common table. 
" Sins 19 experimental groups of male college 
Puzzles TA €asy-appearing but difficult or insoluble 
chavior inged in significantly more communication 
@зу-арреагїпь 19 control groups, who worked on 
inum ПЕ problems which could be solved with 
Not take amount of effort. Group formation did 
as бе ае in the 30-minute experimental period, 
208636 here.—Author abstract. 

ence of reyne, Donn. (U. Texas) The influ- 
action on танан and opportunities for inter- 
1961, 14 es assroom relationships. Hum. Relat., 
general E а ш Dering a l4-week semester in a 
Sections were Sx course in psychology, 80 Ss in 3 


for 14, апа 3 


pu next to the same seat-neighbors 
(a) Students beca; Weeks, respectively. Conclusions: 


me acquainted with a significantly 
n of seat neighbors only in the 7- 
lods; (b) the intensity of relation- 


ter 


and 1, Proportio 


4-Week per 
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ship to seat-neighbors was significantly greater in the 
14-week period, there was no difference in the 7-week 
period, and intensity was significantly less in the 
3.5-week period; and (c) the number of relationships 
per student was not directly proportional to the num- 
ber of seat-neighbors.—W. W. Meissner. 


2GE63M. McCollough, Celeste. (Oberlin Coll.) 
Forming and acting on impressions. J. Psychol, 
1961, 52, 63-75.—A comparison of the original re- 
search on impression formation by Asch and the 
reanalysis recently offered by Wishner reveals that 
the 2 writers addressed themselves to different prob- 
lems. While Asch offered behavioral evidence bear- 
ing on the process of impression formation, Wishner 
has concentrated his attention on the behavior of Ss 
acting on their impressions. Wishner sought to de- 
fine in operational terms Asch’s concept of a “central 
trait" Analysis of his proposed operational defini- 
tion suggests that he has succeeded in predicting, not 
whether a trait will play a central role in the impres- 
sion formation process, but whether its effect will be 
visible in the behavioral observations. The use of a 
"perceptual model" in which attention is given to 
this initial process and in which contextual inter- 
actions between stimulus elements are given their 
proper consideration, is likely to be necessary in the 
successful prediction of responses.—Author abstract. 


2GE65B. Burke, Richard L., & Bennis, Warren 
G. (Boston U.) Changes in perception of self 
and others during human relations training. Hum. 
Relat., 1961, 14, 165-182.—84 members of training 
groups at the National Training Laboratory in Group 
Development were tested in the middle of the Ist 
week and at the end of the 3rd week by the Group 
Semantic Differential. Conclusions: (a) 3 factors 
account for 86% of total variance: friendliness-evalu- 
ation, dominance-potency, and participation-activity ; 
(b) significant changes over time were found in pro- 
file similarity between perceived actual self and per- 
ceived ideal self: changes in actual self were greater, 
changes in perception by others were greater than 
those in the individual’s perception of actual self, and 
the variance between members’ perceptions of individ- 
uals decreased on the participation-activity dimen- 
sion. (23 ref.) —W. W. Meissner. 


2GE65H. pout, E. P. арсар а 
etence and conformity in the acceptance 

E J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 365- 
369.—“A study was conducted to test the relationship 
between competence on a group task and conformity 
or nonconformity to procedural norms in determin- 
ing a person's ability to influence other group mem- 
bers. . . . Influence was measured by the number of 
trials . . . in which the confederate's recommended 
solution was accepted as the group's choice. . . . à 
significant increase in his influence. occurred as the 
trials progressed. . . . Past conformity . . . was also 
found to be positively and significantly related to the 
acceptance of his influence. . . . there was a statis- 
tically significant interaction between past and cur- 
rent nonconformity."—G. Frank. 

B. Bjerstedt, Ake. Preparation, process, 
tee an small group interaction. Hum. 
Relat., 1961, 14, 183-189.—2 different methods for 
sequential study of 2 or 3 of the main phases ШШ 
preparation-process-product sequence are describe 
and illustrated. The 1st is the alternating process 
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technique, and the 2nd is the 5-step intersubject in- 
terview technique—W. W. Meissner. 

2GE83S. Shaw, Marvin E. (Massachusetts Inst. 
Technology) A serial position effect in social in- 
fluence on group decisions. J. soc. Psychol., 1961, 
54, 83-91.—2 experiments were conducted to study 
the effects of serial order of opinion statement upon 
group decisions. A bow-shaped serial position curve 
was found, revealing that the individual who stated 
his opinion either Ist or last in a series had a better 
chance of getting his opinion accepted by the group 
than did those who expressed their opinion in the 
middle of the series. Alternative explanations are 
offered to account for these effects——Author abstract. 

2GE84I. Izard, C. E. (Vanderbilt U.) Per- 
sonality similarity, positive affect, and interper- 
sonal attraction. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 
484—485.— The present study “assumed that inter- 
personal positive affect is a key determinant of in- 
terpersonal dynamics and that personality similarity 
facilitates the mutual expression of positive effect. 
The hypothesis was that subjects and their unilateral 
sociometric choices have significantly similar per- 
sonality profiles prior to acquaintance, while subjects 
and their sociometric rejections do not" The hy- 
pothesis was supported.—G. Frank. 

2GE89E. Endler, М. S. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Social conformity in perception of the autokinetic 
effect. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 489-490.— 
The autokinetic phenomenon was used to test the 
effect of social influence upon perceptual processes. 
Conformity (continuation of the behavior beyond 
the situation where it may appear to be required, as 
distinguished from compliance, which terminates once 
the immediate need is no longer experienced by the 
S for the behavior) was demonstrated.—G. Frank. 

2GE93S. Sidowski, Joseph B., & Smith, Manuel. 
(San Diego State Coll.) Sex and game instruction 
variables in a minimal social situation. Psychol. 
Rep., 1961, 8, 393-397.—Pairs of Ss under 4 instruc- 
tion conditions could give each other shocks and keep 
a score. Ss presumably playing against a machine 
made fewer correct scores. “. . . a significant Sex 
X Instruction interaction in probability of change in 
response following receipt of a score" occurred.— 
W. B. Essman. 


(Also see Abstracts 2FC37O, 2FG21Z, 2FH93H, 
2GF47G, 2HD45W, 21G68K, 2]O83G) 


LEADERSHIP 


2GF12T. Taylor, Marvin; Crook, Robert, & 
Dropkin, Stanley. (Queens Coll, Flushing) As- 
sessing emerging leadership behavior in small dis- 
cussion groups. J. educ. Psychol., 1961, 52, 12-18.— 
The purpose of this study was to observe small leader- 
less groups and to categorize the behavior observed 
by 2 dimensions: "initiating behavior" and "shows 
consideration." 69 college students were observed 
in leaderless discussion groups by 4 trained Os. The 
findings suggest: (a) raters can be trained to agree 
consistantly about classification of leadership be- 
havior, (b) ratings of "initiating behavior" and 
"shows consideration" are highly stable and consistent 
from one discussion situation to another, and (c) 
the correlation between "initiating" and “considera- 
tion" seems to suggest a mediating variable of effec- 
tive leadership.—J7. E. Hall. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


2GF41K. Klaf, F. S. The power of the group 
leader: A contribution to the understanding of 
group psychology. Psychoanal. psychoanal. Rev., 
1961, 48(2), 41-51.—The power of the group leader 
arises from his ability to reactivate stages of early 
ego development, particularly the stage when the 
child attributes omnipotence to his parents. Am- 
bivalence is related to the group-group leader rela- 
tionship. There is danger of the group leader's 
engaging in a reciprocal interaction of omnipotent 
fantasies with the group. Applications to group 
psychotherapy are described.—D. Prager. 

2GF47G. Goldman, Morton; Bolen, Merlyn E, 
& Martin, Randall B. (U. Kansas City) Some 
conditions under which groups operate and how 
this affects their performance. J. soc. Psychol, 
1961, 54, 47—56.—This experiment studied the effect 
of different conditions upon groups performance. 2 
degrees of motivation and 2 types of leadership were 
combined to form 4 treatments. Ss were freshmen 
and sophomore students from the University of Kan- 
sas City. A variation of 20 questions was used for 
the group problem. Performance was measured by 
number of trials and time required to guess the right 
answer. Results indicated that highest group per- 
formance and enjoyment were obtained when all Ss 
were working for an equal reward and where there 
was no leader who would receive an additional re- 
ward.—Author abstract. 

2CF60S. Schlesinger, L., Jackson, J. M., & But- 
man, Jean. (U. Michigan)  Leader-member in- 
teraction in management committees. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol, 1960, 61, 360-364.—Leader-group m- 
teraction was studied to determine the effect of lead- 
ers with varying degrees of directiveness. Group 
activity was observed with individuals high and low 
in “control,” as established by a questionnaire. The 
results indicate that when a leader exerts effective 
(frequent but low magnitude of) control, the group 
moves towards more successful resolutions of prob- 
lems; that when leaders are low in skillful control, 
group members begin to vie with one another for 
leadership.—G. Frank. 


(Also see Abstracts 2GE00F, 2HJ91L) 


LANGUAGE & COMMUNICATION 


2GG13Z. Zajone, Robert В. & Burnstein, Eu- 
gene. (U. Michigan) The resolution of cognitive 
conflict under uncertainty. Hum. Relat., 1961, 1% 
113-119.—The results of 2 experiments with 52 col- 
lege students are reported. In the lst experiment 
uncertainty was held constant in the message and 
uncertainty of cognitive structures was varied. Re- 
sults show progressively more cognitive change an 
less distortion of conflicting messages as uncertainty 
of cognitive structures increased, In the 2nd exper 
ment Ss were placed in complex cognitive conflict: 
"The results show that under conditions of positive 
conflict, there was a significant tendency to take the 
message as confirming the item of lesser certainty. 
Under conditions of negative conflict, the opposit 
was true.”—W. W. Meissner. 

2GGI9K. Kjeldergaard, Раш M. (Harvard DJ 
The psychology of language. Rev. educ. Res., 1965 
31, 119-129.—As a result of the phenomenal gro 
of the field during the last 3 years, this review 
present only a partial picture of recent developmen! 
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p ‘entific study of language behavior. Recent 
E ола or models of verbal behavior 
have been considered first. The electronic computer 
was seen as the counterpart of the human central 
nervous system and as such was used to describe 
language behavior, with emphasis on cognition. In 
research. techniques attention recently. has centered 
on what variables affect the responses given in world- 
association tests. Cultural changes, for example, have 
produced differences in norms collected at various 
time periods. In the area of overlap between psy- 
chology and linguistics, progress on the mutual prob- 
fems has been slow; but some of the avenues of 
approach appear fruitful. —(67-item bibliogr.)—F. 
Goldsmith. 7 i 

2GG49H. Herman, Simon N. Explorations in 
the social psychology of language choice. Hum. 
Relat, 1961, 14, 149-164.—The position of a bi- 
lingual speaker, who is required to choose one lan- 
guage when either one would serve as a medium of 
communication, is that of an overlapping situation. 
Hypotheses are suggested regarding the determinants 
of the relative potency of situations in language be- 
havior. The choice of language may serve as a 
behavioral index of group preferences and social ad- 
justment. A case history of an Israeli immigrant 
from England is presented—W. W. Meissner. 


(Also see Abstract 2LI57S) 


SPEECH & LINGUISTICS 


2GH02F. Force, R. W. & Force, Maryanne. 
Chicago Natural History Museum, Ill.) Keys to 
cultural understanding. ^ Science, 1961, 133, 1202- 
1206—‘Figures of speech are tangible manifesta- 
tions of deeply rooted modes of perception and con- 
Ceptualization. They represent categories or models 
Or interpreting the universe—natural and super- 
Natural, and material and non-material phenomena. 
++. The use of figures of speech ... is in some ways 
АУ easily investigated than grammatical categories, 
Patios eir analysis can provide both unique and cor- 
d rative insights into various aspects of a culture, 
s been demonstrated here with Palauan social 
Banization"—C. T. Morgan. 
НЕ. Fairbanks, Grant, & Grubb, Patti. (U. 
vou A Psychophysical investigation of vowel 
9 Nes K speech hear. Res., 1961, 4, 203-219.— 
trained Os for Vecul vowels were presented. to 8 
samples on owel Iidentification and a rating of 
overlapped 7 Scale of Representativeness. Е; and Ез 
sentative ess and less as Identification and repre- 
asad ess were increased. Ез is less powerful 
"terminant —M. F. Palmer. 

А ?GH33E, Ervin 
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tical implications. J. speech hear. Res., 1961, 4, 
233-247.— Bilabial stops and nasals produced in vari- 
ous phonetic environments were photographed for 
study by means of a stroboscopic technique, 240 
frames per second. Following the plosion the rate of 
increase of the lip opening is relatively high. The 
significant portion of change of the resonant fre- 
quencies of the vocal tract takes place in 5 or 10 
msec. and the acoustic output here cannot be de- 
scribed in a quasistatic manner. The effect of con- 
sonantal environment on the initial speed of lip open- 
ing is considerable. The motion of the lips for (m) 
is different than for (p) or (b). The relation of the 
articulatory data to the acoustic structure of the out- 
put of speech signals is discussed in detail—M. F. 
Palmer. 


2GH70H. Husson, R. Origines de la structure 
acoustique des voyelles en “spectres de bandes. 
[Origins of the acoustic structure of vowels in “band 
spectra."] J. Physiol, Paris, 1961, 53, 370-371.— 
The spectrum of emitted sounds differs for low and 
high vocal intensities; but at апу intensity the band 
spectrum results from superposition of 2 spectra— 
one the spectrum of the sounds themselves as pro- 
duced, and the 2nd due to selective absorption in the 
buccopharynx. The former is preponderant at lower 
intensities but above 160 db. is outweighted by the 
absorption spectrum.—C. J. Smith. 

2GH830. Onishi, S. (Nagoya U., Japan) [On 
recognition and memory of letter sequences with dif- 
ferent orders of approximation to the Japanese lan- 
guage: II. On the recognition of pseudo-English by 
Japanese students.] Jap. J. Psychol., 1961, 31, 283- 
293.— Continuing their studies on tachistoscopic iden- 
tification of letter sequences differing in approxima- 
tion to the Ss' Japanese mother tongue, the authors 
show that recognition of sequences approximating 
English vary as a function of Ss’ familiarity and ex- 
perience with the latter language. Errors tend to 
be more "English-like" than the original stimulus, 
suggesting that responses elicited may have approxi- 
mated the "familiar pattern" of the language used.— 
J. Lyons. 

2GH89H. Heinz, John M., & Stevens, Kenneth 
N. (Massachusetts Inst. Technology) On the prop- 
erties of voiceless fricative constants. J. Acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 589-596.—The locations of the 
poles and zeros in the spectra of fricatives were de- 
termined by a matching process where comparison 
spectra synthesized by electric circuits were matched 
against the spectra under analysis. Based on these 
findings, an electrical model was. developed consisting 
of a noise-excited electric circuit characterized by a 
pole and a zero whose frequency locations could be 
varied. Stimuli generated by this model, both in 
isolation and in syllables were presented to 8 Ss 
for identification. The results of the listening tests 
are consistent with the data from the acoustic analy- 
ses and with the findings of other investigators — 
A. H. Small, Jr. З m 

1B. Birch, David, & Erickson, Marlowe. 

(99 ducam) Phonetic symbolism with respect 
to three dimensions from the semantic differential. 
1. gen. Psychol., 1958, 58, 291-297.—"'In order to in- 
vestigate phonetic symbolism systematically or 
spect to more than one dimension, a set of 54 C-V- 
nonsense syllables, formed by the factorial combination 
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of the consonants, FVN, with the vowel sounds, à ё 
$10 ü, were judged by 74 Ss with respect to scales 
of large-small, fast-slow, and clean-dirty. These 
scales were chosen because of their heavy loadings, 
respectively, on the orthogonal dimensions of Po- 
tency, Activity, and Evaluative reported by Osgood 
and Suci in their work on the semantic differential. 
Little evidence for phonetic symbolism with respect 
to the Evaluative dimension resulted and the con- 
sistencies obtained for the Activity and Potency di- 
mensions appeared to be largely accountable for by 
a single factor. Correlations between scales varied 
systematically as a function of the order of presenta- 
tion of the scales used as a reference for judgment." 
—E. Y. Beeman. 

2GH97L. Lieberman, Philip, (USAF Cambridge 
Research Lab., Bedford, Mass.) Perturbations in 
vocal pitch. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 597- 
603.—An acoustic analysis of the rapid fluctuations 
that occur in the fundamental excitation rate or 
"pitch," or normal speech was conducted with a sam- 
ple of 6 male speakers of American English. А sta- 
tistical analysis of the durations of approximately 
7000 pitch periods was performed with an IBM 709 
computer. The durations of adjacent periods were 
not correlated, but the durations of alternate long and 
short periods, were highly correlated, suggesting a 
hysteresis effect in which the duration of each period 
is determined with respect to the preceding period 
in a quasi-random manner within a 2-msec. range.— 
A. M. Small, Jr. 


(Also see Abstracts 2BL09H, 2BL35A, 2BL99V, 
2CP53L, 2DK85F, 2JHO1I, 2JQO3L, 
2GH11G) 


Mass Communication 


2GI69T. Thayer, Lee O., & Pronko, N. H. (U. 
Oklahoma) The effect of conceptual stereotypes 
in an ambiguous reading situation. J. gem. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 60, 269-274.—"Forty-seven college stu- 
dents read a short ambiguous passage of fiction. The 
source of the passage for approximately 34 of the 
students was indicated as Harper's magazine; for 
another % as Playboy magazine; and for the other 
% as Revealing Romances magazine. On the basis 
of this experience, they answered several questions 
about the ambiguous aspects of the passage." It was 
found that intimation of the source of the passage in- 
fluenced the readers' structuring of it along the gen- 
eral lines of the stereotypes attached to the magazine 
represented.—E. Y. Beeman. 


(Also see Abstract 2BC41R) 


EstHETICS 


2GJ23W. Wasserstrom, William. (U. Rochester) 
Cooper, Freud and the origins of culture. Amer. 
Imago, 1960, 17, 423-437.—1n “The Prairie," Cooper 
portrayed the patriarchal stage of human society in 
the family of Ishmael Bush. Cooper’s imagination 
foreshadowed Freud's concept of the mythic primal 
crime and the expiation of guilt—W. А. Varvel. 

2GJ49F. Feinstein, Herbert. (San Francisco 
State Coll.) Two pair of gloves: Mark Twain and 
Henry James. Amer. Imago, 1960, 17, 349-387.— 
Some materials of literature and of psychology are 
related through a study of the use of gloves as sym- 
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bols in Twain's “The Innocents Abroad" and James’ 
“The Turn of the Screw."—W. A. Varvel. 


2GJ71W. Weissman, Philip. (1148 5th Ave, 
NYC 28) Psychopathological characters in cur- 
rent drama: A study of a trio of heroines, Amer. 
Imago, 1960, 17, 271—288.— The creative talent of 
Tennessee Williams, although overdetermined in its 
preoccupation with psychopathic characters, achieves 
real emotional communication with drama critics and 
audiences alike. 3 heroines are considered: Blanche 
in "A Streetcar Named Desire, Willie in "This 
Property is Condemned," and Mrs. Hardwick-Moore 
in “The Lady of Larkspur Lotion."—JV. A. Varvel. 

2GJ75B. Bjørklund, Alf. (U. Oslo, Norway) 
Analyses of soprano voices. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1961, 33, 575-582.—A spectral analysis of the voices 
of sopranos, ranging from singers without musical 
training to artists of world fame, shows a correlation 
between level of training and vibrato of the voice— 
A. M. Small, Jr. ; 

2GJ79Z. Zeligs, Dorothy F. (230 Riverside Dr., 
NYC25) A study of King David. Amer. Imago, 
1960, 17, 179-200.—Psychoanalytic principles are ap- 
plied to the Biblical accounts of David's early life and 
relationships with his parents and siblings, his battle 
with Goliath, and his period of exile.—J. A. Varvel. 

2GJ82M. Martin, D. W., & Ward, W. D. (Bald- 
win Piano Co., Cincinnati, О.) Subjective evalua- 
tion of musical scale temperament in pianos. /. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 582-585.— Standard 
procedures used by piano tuners result in a "streched 
scale (upper tones higher and lower tones lower than 
the equally tempered scale). Recorded tonal and 
chordal sequences from a piano, tuned to a typical 
empirical stretched scale by means of a visual device, 
were compared with similar sequences from the same 
piano (a) tuned to strict equal temperament (again 
by means of the visual device), and (b) tuned bya 
factory "fine tuner" by the conventional auditory 
method). Strict equal temperament was unequivo- 
cally rejected both by musically oriented research 
engineers and by music students.—4. M. Small, Jr. 

2GJ89D. Desmonde, William Н. (46 Hastings 
Ave., Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y.) The ritual origin 
of Plato’s Dialogues: A study of argumentation 
and conversation among intellectuals. Aver. 
Imago, 1960, 17, 389-406.— Philosophical argumenta- 
tion originated in a ritual contest for social power 
But the true philosopher renounces the passion ton 
dominating others; in this respect, Plato’s “Dialogues 
can be traced to the tragic element in ancient Te- 
ligious ritual. Orphic beliefs formed the basis for 
the philosophical speculations of later Greek thought. 


—W. A. Varvel. 


(Also see Abstracts 2BB86W, 2HM11G, 2HM13H, 
2JQ70B) 


PERSONALITY & ABILITIES 


2HA01A. Allport, G. W. (Harvard U.) The 
open system in personality theory. J. abnorm. Sot 
Psychol., 1960, 61, 301-310.—Allport first summarizes 
the many problems upon which current psychologist 
focus, and how these tend to represent age-old pro 
lems masquerading under new semantic wraps. E 
he proceeds with the major topic of his address; MES 
ing for the open-system conceptualization in pers? 
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i ivi riteria for the open-system ap- 
E reed нар ореп-ѕуѕіет Беан іп 
E ality theory with versions which may be de- 
fined as closed systems. (30 ref.)—G. Frank. 

2HA49G. Gardner, R. W. Jackson, D. N., & 


Messick, S. J. Personality organization in cogni-' 


j ntrols and intellectual abilities. Psychol. 
Tose, 1960, 2(4, Monogr. No. 8), 149 p.—Correla- 
tions between cognitive controls are low. Intellectual 
abilities and cognitive controls are mutually interre- 
lated. Selectiveness of attention is but 1 expression 
ofa more general dimension of individual differences 
in the articulation of experiences. Results support 
“a major assumption inherent in the ego-psychologi- 
cal point of view.” (193-item bibliogr.)—D. Prager. 
2HA79S. Sundberg, Norman D. (U. Oregon) 
The practice of psychological testing in clinical 
services in the United States. Amer. Psychologist, 
1961, 16, 79-83.—Questionnaire responses were ob- 
tained from 185 (61% of 304 agencies including VA 
stations, state mental hospitals, institutions for men- 
tal defectives, outpatient clinics, and counseling cen- 
ters. The median number of different tests was used 
26; the range was from 5 to 8. The most frequently 
used tests are the Rorschach, Draw-A-Person (Ma- 
chover), Thematic Apperception Test, Visual Motor 
Gestalt Test (Bender), Stanford-Binet, WAIS, and 
MMPI in that order. Comparisons are made of the 
20 most used psychological tests in each of 3 decades. 
—$. J, Lachman. 


New Tests & Test CONSTRUCTION 


2HBO6L. Levy, Jerome. (Denver U.) Read- 
ability level and differential test performance: A 
language revision of the Study of Values. J. educ. 
sychol., 1958, 49, 6-12.—“This paper reports an at- 
tempt to produce a meaningfully equivalent, but less 
verbally complex, form of the Study of Values, and 
0 demonstrate the significant role which language 
m ity plays in determining score patterns on pencil- 
то е | test[s] of personality. Pilot data with the 
the ЧӘ form indicates that it is judged as asking 
Eins of things as the Study of Values. Flesch 
pam BE 1951 Revision and of this modification 
Pra that they are at the twelth grade level and 
a “hig grade level, respectively.” Scores for Ss in 
and the eae group” were equivalent for this 
ary group” revision, but scores of a “low vocabu- 
js TE were significantly different on the 2 
judg ed ins d vocabulary level of Ss in this group was 
Beeman, equate to handle the 1951 revision —E. Y. 


2HB49N, 
$ Angeles) 


Nakamura, Charles Y. (U. California 


Measures of over-controlled and 
hol, pooled behavior: A validation. J. clin. 
anifest Anxie 16, 149-153. In using the Taylor 
and 4 scales еу Scale, the К scale of the MMPI, 
cal Invento erived from the California Psychologi- 
4 addition 71 › а new inventory was constructed. Тһе 
Neurotic Ü ae were: Neurotic Over-Control, 
and Neurotic ot Control, Appropriate Over-Control, 
inistered This newly constructed inventory 
Students at ы STOUPS of 88 men and 27 women, 
Was Teadminist е University of Minnesota; and it 
horter 17 теа to them after а period of 3 weeks. 
Ї item inventory was administered to 


Stoups. The test-retest r's ranged 
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from .81 to .89. In general the size of correlations 
between any pair of scales was quite stable over all 
the groups of Ss. The relationship between the new 
scales and the MAS was discussed, and the proposed 
usefulness of the over-control and under-control scales 
suggested—V. J. Bieliauskas. 


2HB53G. Griggs, Austin E., & Kelley, H. Paul. 
(U. Texas) A scale for self description. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1960, 16, 153-158—A new technique was 
developed “in which subjects are asked to complete 
short sentence stems on feelings, work and study 
habits, and social reactions by selecting three adjec- 
tives from a pool of 12 adjectives for each of the 
three areas. Clinical psychologists and counseling 
psychologists were asked to rank the adjectives in 
each pool as to the degree of adjustment the adjec- 
tives indicated. These judgments of rank-orders were 
used to obtain scale values for the adjectives within 
each set by Case V of Thurstone's Law of Compara- 
tive Judgment." Scores were computed which de- 
termined value scores for the areas: feelings, study 
and work habits, and social reactions. 282 counseling 
clients and 138 nonclients, all university students, 
were used for the validation of this instrument. The 
results showed that the new technique was able to 
discriminate clients from nonclients—V. J. Bieliau- 
skas. 

2HB73G. Gruen, amo (Cornil E 
Coll.) A new level of aspiration test and an ap- 
Ыш Шон of it. J. gen. Psychol., 1958, 59, 73-77.— 
A new level of aspiration task consisting of verbal 
mazes is presented. “. . . the test showed (a) 
validity in that subjects' responses varied in the ex- 
pected direction with the experience of success or 
failure, and (b) that an individual's level of aspira- 
tion tended to maintain its group standing within the 
group's reaction to success and failure. Analysis of 
Rorschach indices in relation to level of aspiration 
performance also showed significant relationships on 
this test between high level of aspiration perform- 
ance апа Rorschach indicators of drive and activity ; 
and between a low level of aspiration performance 
and Rorschach indicators of guardedness and atten- 
tion to details."—E. Y. Beeman. 


5H. Heim, A. W. and Watts, K. P: 
( ence U.) A preliminary study of the Self- 
Judging Vocabulary Scale. Brit. J. Psychol., 1961, 
52, 175-186.—The novel features of this new vocabu- 
lary test include “a combination of multiple choice 
with creative answer technique, relevant self-assess- 
ment by the Subjects and a width of range which 
discriminates effectively among highly educated as 
well as less educated groups.” The possible value of 
this test as a personality measure is also considered. 
—C. M. Franks. 


(Also see Abstracts 2AC45W) 


Test STANDARDIZATION & EVALUATION 


ers, Lawrence К, & Wherry, 
rae T EUN School Aviation Medicine, 
Pensacola) Evaluation .of two forced ШО 
formats. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. res. КЕРҮ 1, 
Proj. MR005.13-5001, Subtask 2, Rep. No. D ii, 
5 p—The reactions of a sample of flight candidates 
in the United States Naval School, Pre-Flight, were 
used to investigate the effect of response format on 
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S resistance to a forced-choice self-rating scale. The 
results indicated that the Ss were more favorable 
toward a response format allowing them to indicate 
the degree of applicability of each statement in pairs, 
even though still forced to choose 1 statement as rela- 
tively more applicable—USN SAM. 


2НС07Н. Hornowski, B. (U. A. Mickiewicza, 
Poznan, Poland) Interprétation psychologique 
des différences entre sexes dans le dessin due bon- 
homme chez les jeunes adolescents. [Psychological 
interpretation of sex differences in the Draw-a-Man 
Test among young adolescents.] Rev. Psychol. appl., 
1961, 11, 7-9.— The Goodenough Draw-a-Man Test 
and the Moray test were given to students in a 
secondary school in Edinburgh and 2 elementary 
schools in Poznan, and was followed by a short in- 
terview. It is concluded that the Goodenough is not 
suitable to give a measure of general intelligence for 
young adolescents, the correlation with the Moray 
House test was .34 for the boys and .49 for the girls. 
The test can be used by psychologists and teachers 
to explore personality.—W. W. Wattenberg. 


2HC11B. Bemelmans, F. Le test de dessin d'A. 
Rey. [The drawing test of A. Rey.] Bull. Orient. 
scol. profess., 1958, 7, 11-30.—Anm application of the 
drawing test of A. Rey to 250 children of both sexes, 
of ages 12-16 years. Analysis of the drawings 
and a psychoanalytical interpretation are presented. 
А comparison of the themes according to ages, sexes, 
and family situations is reported.—R. Piret. 


2HCISB. Briggs, P. Е. (U. Minnesota Medical 
School) The validity of WAIS performance sub- 
tests completed with one hand. J. clin. Psychol., 
1960, 16, 318-320.—96 volunteers, 48 males and 48 
females, from 4 different sources served as Ss for 
this study. After establishing their handedness they 
were asked to perform 4 WAIS subtests (digit sym- 
bol, block design, picture arrangement, and object 
assembly) with their dominant and nondominant 
hand. The results suggest that the scores on the 
performance subscale of the WAIS were not sig- 
nificantly affected when the dominant hand was used. 
When the nondominant hand was used, the digit 
symbol subtest clearly fell below the performance 
achieved while using both hands. It was suggested 
that "handicapped subjects can be given the full 
WAIS if they have their dominant hand intact and 
all parts of the WAIS except the digit symbol tests 
if they are working with the nondominant hand."— 
V. J. Bieliauskas. 


2HC31S. Stephens, M. W. (Purdue U.) The 
Incomplete Sentences Blank: Sources of variance 
in retest reliability. J. clin. Psychol., 1960, 16, 331- 
333.—Sources of retest unreliability in the Incom- 
plete Sentences Blank were investigated in this study. 
“The test has shown promising predictive validity as 
a measure of adjustment. However, the retest relia- 
bility has been found to be relatively low, ranging 
from .38 to .54 for 6-month to 3-year intervals for 
college subjects.” Additional evaluation of data sug- 
gested that those areas which the judges rated as 
being most likely to be sensitive to change in ad- 
justment showed the lowest retest reliability. It was 
also found that the test-retest reliability depended 
upon the interrater reliabilities. The author sug- 
gests that the scoring procedure of the Incomplete 
Sentences Blank needs revision—V. J. Bieliauskas. 
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2HC34B. Bieliauskas, V. J., & Heffron, A. B, 
(Xavier U.) Differences in performance on the 
chromatic vs. achromatic H-T-P drawings. J. clin, 
Psychol. 1960, 16, 334-335.—A_ representative sam- 
ple of 100 high school seniors divided into 2 groups 
each consisting of 25 males and 25 females were ad- 
ministered the chromatic and achromatic phases of 
the H-T-P technique in reverse order. The groups 
were matched for intelligence on the Otis test. 
Evaluation of the data by analysis of variance sug- 
gested that there were significant differences between 
the quantitative score on the achromatic and the 
chromatic drawings. “The phase presented first re- 
sulted in higher scores without regard to drawing 
medium. Presentation (P) was found to be the main 
source of variation with the factor of sex showing 
some influence particularly upon the chromatic draw- 
ings.”—Author abstract. 


2HC58E. Engel, Mary, & Rechenberg, William. 
(Michael Reese Hosp.) Studies in the reliability 
of the Children’s Insight Test. J. proj. Tech., 1961, 
25, 158-163.—Reliability of the CIT compares favor- 
ably with that of other projective tests. "Our data 
suggest the possibility that the amount of stabiliy or 
variability found in projective material may well be 
largely а function of the level of approach, and the 
hypothesis arises: other factors being equal, the more 
the test rationale and the method of analysis ignore 
content in favor of formal aspects, the more stable 
me personality picture that emerges.” —A. F. Green- 
wald. 


2HC58L. Levinson, Boris M., & Block, Zelick. 
(Yeshiva U.) Research note on Columbia Mental 
Maturity Scale (CMMS) and Revised Stanford 
Binet (L) in a preschool population. J. clin. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 16, 158-159.— The Revised Columbia 
Mental Maturity Scale and the Revised Stanfor 
Binet (L) were administered to 39 children age 4.0- 
5.9 yrs. The correlation between CMMS and Binet 
IQs yielded r's of .45 and .39, which were too low for 
individual prediction; and, therefore, suggestion was 
made that further revision of CMMS is needed— 
V. J. Bieliauskas. 

2HC63R. Rothkopf, Ernst Z., & Coke, Esther U. 
(Bell Lab.) Intralist association data for i 
words of the Kent-Rosanoff word list, Psychol 
Rep., 1961, 8, 463-474.—A table summarizing the г 
sults of an analysis of intralist associations ine d 
Kent-Rosanoff word list is presented—W. * 
man. 


2HC69T. Taylor, 


Robert E. (U. Tennessee) 
Figure location in student and patient samp 
J. clin, Psychol, 1960, 16, 169-171.—50 VA hosp! 
patients and 47 university students were aske 


draw a horizontal line, a vertical line, а circle, à 
square, and a triangle. Every S was requeste f 
produce his drawings on 1 side of a single 5 

8% x 11 inch white bond paper. The results show 
that the drawings of both populations despite 
difference in age, educational level, mental status, 95 
composition, and socioeconomic status showed ur 
ing similarities. The only difference was 10 P 10 
gen of the circle which the author a E 
sampling error. The upper left quadran 
frequently used in both CIS An additional st! б 
attempts to differentiate the normals from the P al 
chiatric population on the basis of the geom 
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figures drawn produced negative results—V. J. 
Bieliauskas. е 

2HCS3R. Rimoldi, Н. J. A., Devane, J., Jr, & 
Haley, J. (Loyola U.) Characterization of proc- 
esses, Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1961, 21, 383-392.— 
"An experimental situation was described in which 
subjects are presented with a problem and a set of 
westions that may be successively asked in order to 
reach the solution to the problem. The performance 
ofa group of subjects is used to define the utility 
iex of each question. The cumulation of these 
from highest to lowest and from lowest to highest 
generates two curves which can be interpreted as 
maximum and minimum performance curves and 
whose slopes are related to the performance of a 
given group and a given test" Тһе results were 
obtained from an administration of 2 tests of medical 
diagnostic skills and through Rorschach protocols 
evaluated by “а group of Rorschach experts.” —W. 
Coleman, 

2HC96K. Korman, M. (U. Texas Southwestern 
Medical School) Two MMPI scales for alcohol- 
ism; What do they measure? J. clin. Psychol., 
1960, 16, 296-298.—61 patients referred to an out- 
patient clinic for alcoholism were administered the 
MMPI; and their scores on AL and AHS scales 
were compared with a number of variables reflecting 
the physical, psychological, and social adjustment of 
alcoholics. AHS scale seemed to be related to less 
acute psychological symptomatology, a greater fre- 
quency of drinking behavior, but without the intense 
urge to drink; while the AL scale tended to indicate 
ке: drive for alcohol and a more severe dis- 


рүе in psychological adjustment—V. J. Bieliau- 


(Also see Abstract 2CE71K) 


INTELLIGENCE & CREATIVITY 


3 290085. Shinagawa, Fujiro. A statistical study 
Кето ey between Verbal IQ and Perform- 
2 on WISC. Jap. J. child Psychiat., 1960, 
fed H I; Approximately 3000 cases were classi- 
patterns of categories according to the personality. 
5 of children, and their discrepancy graphs on 
ly SN (уге. With clumsy children, physi- 
iV ildren, neurotic children, only children, 
ildren v children, restless children, and enuretic 
оер IQ was found to be higher than 
delinguente © Q. Opposite tendency was found with 
ildren End mentally retarded. With youngest 
dren, ande ied children, emotionally unstable chil- 
ance I0 withdrawn children, Verbal and Perform- 
EDOM. monet equal.—K. Mizushima. 
inistratio cCarthy, Dorothea, (Fordham U.) 
of the Wace Digit Symbol and Coding sub- 
ects, p ; S and WISC to left-handed sub- 
artifact in the Кер, 1961, 8, 407-408.—A. possible 
ing si mechanics of ‘the Digit-Symbol and 
ded Ss mars ОЁ the WISC and WAIS for left- 
wy g оши for differences in scores ob- 
. n. 


Ру» D. Utilisation du test de code 


Psychol. appl., 1961, 11, 
8 form of the Code test from the 
rmy General Classification Test 
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was given to a sample of 59 students from the Mod- 
ern College of Geneva, divided into 3 classes. It was 
found that performance tended to increase with time 
in each of the 3 classes. In 1 of the 3 classes a 
correlation of .46 (significant at the .05 level) was 
noted between global performance on the test and 
scholastic achievement; for the other 2 classes the 
correlations were not significant, ranging from — .06 
to .38.—W. W. Wattenberg. 


2HD12P. Panton, J. Н. (Central Prison, Ra- 
leigh, N. C.) Beta-WAIS comparisons and WAIS 
subtest configurations within a state prison popu- 
lation. J. clin. Psychol, 1960, 16, 312-317.—100 
white and 100 Negro males were selected from the 
clinical files of a prison in accordance with the dis- 
tribution of the Beta 105 on the white and Negro 
prisoners admitted to the Reception Center of the 
prison during the year 1958. They were given the 
WAIS in addition to the revised Beta. All had been 
diagnosed as sociopathic personality, antisocial reac- 
tion during their initial processing. The results re- 
vealed that the mean differences between W AIS-Beta 
IQs was statistically not significant and that the 
Beta-WAIS Full-Scale correlations were .83 for the 
whites and .81 for the Negroes. Configurations ap- 
pearing among the subsamples on the WAIS sub- 
tests and Full-Scale IQs were evaluated—V. J. 
Bieliauskas. 


2HD20S. Schacter, Frances Fuchs, & Apgar, 
Virginia. ene U.) Comparison of pre- 
school Stanford-Binet and school-age WISC IQs. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1958, 49, 320-323.—‘Ss were ran- 
domly selected from a neonatal clinic population in 
New York City. One psychologist administered all 
Stanford-Binets at: preschool age; another all WISCs 
at school-age. Results show that the intertest cor- 
relation is decreased from .85, for retesting at the 
same age by the same examiner, to .67, for retesting 
at different ages with different examiners. How- 
ever, the .67 correlation compares favorably with 
similar retest findings for the Stanford-Binet itself. 
In other respects, results support previous findings.” 
(15 ref.) —E. Y. Beeman. 


2HD45R. Rees, M. E, & Goldman, M. (U. 
Kansas City) Some relationships between crea- 
tivity and personality. J. gen. Psychol., 1961, 65, 
145-161.—This study experimentally investigated the 
relationship between creativity and certain person- 
ality factors, using 2 objective personality tests. Its 
purpose was to identify some of the personality char- 
acteristics common to creative persons, and to pro- 
duce some evidence concerning the role of adjustment 
or maladjustment in creativity. An attempt was also 
made to investigate the differences in personality in 
2 fields of creative endeavor, ie. the arts and the 
sciences. The data showed that: (a) there were 
differences in the personality characteristics, as meas- 
ured by the MMPI and GZTS, between creative and 
noncreative individuals; (b) there was no relation- 
ship between creativity and maladjustment ; and (c) 
there were differences in personality between individ- 
uals creative in science and individuals creative in 
the arts—C. T. Morgan. Е í 

2HD45W. Weisskopf-Joelson, Edith, & Eliseo, 
Thomas S. (Purdue 0.) An experimental study 
of the effectiveness of brainstorming. J. appl. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 45, 45-49.—In the study of conditions 
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favorable to creativity 2 different ways of conducting 
brainstorming groups were compared. 3 groups each 
composed of 7 university students were given instruc- 
tions to uncritically invent names for 3 kinds of 
articles; 3 other groups of students each composed 
of 7 persons were given instructions to also invent 
names for the same articles only to do so critically. 
150 different students rated the invented names of 
both groups for quality. “For each product, the 
noncritical condition produced a greater number or 
responses than the critical condition. . . . If it is the 
purpose of problem solving to produce a specific num- 
ber of ideas of highest possible quality, these best 
ideas will tend to be of higher or equal quality when 
the noncritical method is used."—J. W. Russell. 

2HD46S. Saunders, David A. (косо Test- 
ing Service, Princeton, N. J.) A factor analysis of 
the picture completion items of the WAIS. J. 
clin. Psychol., 1960, 16, 146-149.—228 male college 
and college-preparatory students served as Ss for 
this study. It was found that the picture completion 
subtest depends upon “three orthogonal factors: I. 
Maintenance of Contact; II. Maintenance of Per- 
spective; and III. Effect of Uncertainty.”—V. J. 
Bieliauskas. 

2HDSOM. Meyer, William J., & Bendig, A. W. 
(U. Pittsburgh) A longitudinal study of the Pri- 
mary Mental Abilities Test. J. educ. Psychol., 1961, 
52, 50-60.—The purpose of this study was to deter- 
mine the changes that might occur in the scores on 
the PMA over a period of 3.5 years. A sample of 
100 8th graders were given the PMA, and this test 
was repeated in the 11th grade. The relative position 
on PMA subtests is fairly well maintained over time, 
but differences between subtest scores are quite un- 
stable. There was no sex difference noted in Grade 
8, but significant differences in favor of the girls was 
found in Grade 11. The boys’ PMA correlated more 
with achievement than did the girls.” —W. E. Hall. 


2HDS2G. Griffith, R. M., & Taylor, V. H. (VA 
Hosp., Lexington, Ky.) Effect of mental illness 
on intelligence test scores. J. clin. Psychol., 1960, 
16, 352.— The files of the records of the Psychology 
Service in a large neuropsychiatric hospital were used 
for this study, and 356 cases containing both intelli- 
gence test results and personal data were studied. 
“A large number of the diagnostic protocols surveyed 
in the present study asserted on the basis of one bit 
of evidence or another that the patient's intelligence 
was probably higher than the measured value." The 
results of this study suggested that very often such 
qualifications were not justified.—V. J. Bieliauskas. 

2HD54M. Macdonald, John. (U. Alberta) *Ex- 
planation and the Neo-Marxist Theory of Mental 
Testing.” Alberta J. educ. Res., 1960, 6, 54-59. —A. 
criticism of Anderson's article (see Alberta J. educ. 
Res., 1959, 5, 204-221) on the same subject. The 
author argues for a fair hearing of the environmen- 
talist point of view and a consideration of the social 
and political implications of hereditarian interpreta- 
tions of test data.—G. M. Della-Piana. 

2HD57M. Merrifield, P. R., Guilford, J. P. 
Christensen, P. R., & Frick, J. W. (U. Southern 
California) Interrelationships between certain 
abilities and certain traits of motivation and tem- 
perament. J. gen. Psychol., 1961, 65, 57—74.—Cor- 
relations were computed between inventory scores of 
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24 factor variables of motivation on temperament and 
13 factor variables of aptitude (emphasizing creative 
abilities), each variable in most instances being a 
composite. 1 or more of 3 samples of about 200 
young men each were involved in each correlation, 
Results show generally low correlations, but many 
coefficients were significantly different from zero, 
It was concluded that intellectual factors, especially 
of fluency, flexibility, and originality, cannot be ac- 
counted for in terms of nonaptitude variables meas- 
ured by means of inventories.—Author abstract. 


2HD59M. Mahrer, Alvin R. (Fitzsimons Army 
Hosp.) Potential intelligence: A learning theory 
approach to description and clinical implication. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1958, 59, 59-71.—“Potential intelli- 
gence was defined, differentiated from standard in- 
telligence, and a method of measurement briefly de- 
scribed." The concept was described from a learning 
point of view. Implications were drawn concerning 
the concept's relevance to such areas as: depth of 
intelligence, plotting growth curves, the meaning and 
measurement of mental deficiency, possible deriva- 
tions of additional IQ measures, and the modification 
of behavior. (21 ret.) —E. Y. Beeman. 


2HD66L. Levy, N. J. Notes on the creative 
process and the creative person. Psychiat. Quart, 
1961, 35, 66-77.—21 references on creativity are re- 
viewed. The creative potential exists in varying 
degrees in everyone. Certain anatomical and physio- 
logical conditions in the brain seem to favor greater 
creative activity. Psychological studies reveal that 
creative people often seek and live with tension and 
conflict and are more in contact with the unconscious 
than are other people. The creative potential is di- 
rectly related to the periods of psychic freedom à 
person experiences. Inner conflicts may lead to emo- 
tional constriction, fears, compulsive behavior, am 
other neurotic solutions. Each expensive, self-effac- 
ing, or resigned individual responds to the creative 
urge in his own way.—D. Prager. 

2HD67M. MacArthur, R. S. (U. Alberta) The 
Coloured Progressive Matrices as a measure 9 
general intellectual ability for Edmonton Grade 
III boys. Alberta J. educ. Res., 1960, 6, 67-75.— 
For a stratified sample of 300 Edmonton Grade ү 
boys, intercorrelations of 12 ability and achievemen 
measures were factor analyzed by the centroid п 
with orthogonal rotation, yielding 4 factors ident! 
as g, schooling, verbal, and number. Colored УЕ 
gressive Matrices had high loading on the Ist facta 
and had no loadings on the other factors. It was 
concluded that this test can be employed as ап p 
nomical indicator of general intellectual ability p 
boys of this age for whom group or individual "i i 
telligence" tests may be considered unduly, educa 
tionally or culturally biased.—G. M. Della-Piana. 


2HD70P. Pine, E, & Holt, R. R. (New York 
U.) Creativity and primary process: А иш 
adaptive regression. J. abnorm. soc. Р. sychols а of 
61, 370-379.—"The present paper reports a study © 
relationships between expression and control of i. 
mary process material . . . and quality of product! E 
in a variety of tests of imagination. . . . Scores ^. 
flecting the quality of imaginative productions Test, 
derived from the following tests: TAT, Science Guil- 
Humor Test, Rorschach, Animal Drawing, and Ё 
ford’s Brick Uses and Consequences Test. + * 
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pression of primary process and affec- 
tiveness of control over such expression were shown 
to be statistically independent. . . . Implications of 
the findings in relation to creativity as it is encount- 
ered in natural, nonexperimental, settings was dis- 
cussed.” —G. Frank. 

B. Bradway, Katherine P., Thompson, 
nw, & Cravens, Richard B. (Stanford U.) 
Preschool IQs after twenty-five years. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1958, 49, 278-281.—"Of the 212 preschool 
children living in the San Francisco Bay Area who 
composed part of the standardization group of the 
1937 Revision of the Stanford-Binet, 111 were re- 
tested as adults 25 years later. The sample was 
somewhat biased. . . . The Pearsonian r between 
adult and preschool Stanford-Binet IQs over the 25- 
year period is 59. The mean IQ showed a rise of 
108 points in 25 years. This rise occurred in the 
years after early adolescence, there being no increase 
in mean IQ between preschool and adolescent test- 
ings. This is interpreted as invalidating the assump- 
tion that intelligence stops increasing at 16 years.”— 
E. Y. Beeman. 


2HD79W. Wendland, Leonard V., Urmer, А1- 
bert H, & Safford, H. William. (Rancho Los 
Amigos Hosp, Downey, Calif.) The intellectual 

tioning of postpoliomyelitic patients. J. clim. 
Psychol, 1960, 16, 179-181.—93 postbulbospinal po- 
liomyelitic patients were given the verbal portion of 
WAIS. The findings were compared with the pre- 
Onset scores on Otis and CTMM. “The results in- 
dicate that (a) intellectual scores increase mono- 
tonically with increasing age, (b) male scores were 
Significantly higher than female scores, and (c) a 
Significant reduction in intellectual function from pre- 
illness function is found."—/. J. Bieliauskas. 


.2HD81A. Amthauer, Rudolf. Empirische Beit- 
таве zum Problem der produktiven Begabung. 
empirical contributions to the problem of produc- 
tive endowment.] Psychol. Rdsch., 1961, 12, 81-92. 
—Comparing test profiles obtained with the Intelli- 
Sese otruktur-Test, the author detected a new di- 
of eed intelligence which he named "flexibility 
s ming.” This dimension is of great value for 

upational guidance, since persons high on this 


Scale tend to be s i i 
) uccessful in a chosen occupation.— 
W.J, Koppitz. 5 


Caes 1B. Bevan, William, & Bansavage, Joseph 


ар ШОУ U.) Judged intelligence: An attempt 

to gence: Àn 
Чоп, the psychophysical approach to a tradi- 
chol, To yehometric problem-area. J. деп. Psy- 
judge я Eco goose school каше 
meti Keligence of 7th grade pupils by the 
a Paired comparisons, absolute rating scales, 
een jud, nt stimulus judgments. Correlations be- 
Obtained ES and between methods were high. IQs 
Test, Foro the Otis Mental Ability Test; Beta 
Were used ; and the Stanford-Binet Scale, Form 
chophysicay & S the objective dimension. “Тһе 'psy- 
XS a+t by.” unction was found to be of the form 
Point of the he mean IQ fell close to the mid- 
f Subjective scale. The discriminable dif- 
sd from 6 to 12 IQ units. “This dis- 
lective „rence was assumed to constitute the 
unit out of which the scale of judged 


x s elaborated. It was christened the 
`2. Beeman, 
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2HD820. O’Brien, Cyril C. (Marquette U.) 
Exceptional tonal memory and intelligence. Per- 
cept. mot. Skills, 1961, 12, 282.—Of Ss tested for ex- 
ceptional tonal memory span (10-12 tone span within 
60 cps to 3072 cps range) 4 Ss had Wechsler-Belle- 
vue IQs ranging from 130 to 155—W. B. Essman. 


2HD87S. Sommer, Robert. (Saskatchewan 
Hosp., Welburn) Sex differences in the retention 
of quantitative information. J. educ. Psychol., 
1958, 49, 187-192.—156 hospital patients, 95 United 
States college students, and 154 Canadian college 
students were given Wechsler-Bellevue Information 
items. “. . . males did better on the population and 
distance items while the females performed better on 
the pints and teaspoons item. . . . males were better 
able to retain new quantitative information when 
tested for immediate recall. No sex differences were 
found in remembering nonquantitative material. A 
brief digit span test also disclosed no sex differ- 
ences."—E. Y. Beeman. 


2HD92S. Sterne, David M. (VA Hosp., Van- 
couver, Wash.) Use of the Ammons FRPV with 
the long-term chronically ill J. clin. Psychol., 
1960, 16, 192-193.—60 male patients in the Veterans 
Administration general medical and surgical hospi- 
tal, age 36-86, served as Ss for this study. Both 
forms of the Full Range Picture Vocabulary Test 
were administered to them. A comparison of the 
scores between the 2 forms of the FRPV yielded an r 
of .94, and the correlation between the Form A and 
the WAIS Full Scale score had a coefficient of .84. 
The observation was made that the FRPV were well 
received by the Ss, and the Ss showed less evidence 
of fatigue at the end of the administration of these 
tests than with the WAIS.—V. J. Bieliauskas. 


(Also see Abstracts 2CM97L, 2DP78A, 2FD59S, 
2FF00M, 2FI89L, 2FH55K, 2FH78K, 
2HA49G, 2HC07H, 2HI21F, 2HK15S, 
2ЈЕ820, 2JI50M, 2KE13S, 21.0595) 
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2HE04C. Crowne, Douglas P. & Stephens, 
Mark W. (Ohio State U.) Self-acceptance and 
self-evaluative behavior: A critique of method- 
ology. Psychol. Bull., 1961, 58, 104-121.—Research 
concerned with self-acceptance has contributed very 
little to the understanding of the concept. The re- 
search evidence is inadequate because investigators 
have neglected several crucial psychometric and 
methodological principles. The absence of data con- 
cerning the generality of self-acceptance and the im- 
plications of the difference between a phenomenologi- 
cal approach to self-acceptance and a behavioristic 
approach makes interpretation of research results 
even more difficult—W. J. Meyer. 


2HEO04K. Koppitz, Elizabeth 


Mine E 
icott, N. Y.) Teacher's attitude and chil- 
Gate isis on the Bender Gestalt Test 


an Figure Drawings. J. clin. Psychol., 
апа ien204-208. 16 Ss, 8 boys and 8 girls, were 
drawn from 1 class of the 1st grade and 16 from the 
other class; both classes were identical except that 
1 teacher was strict and used а very direct approach, 
while the other one was relaxed and permissive. The 
children were asked to draw human figures and, also, 
to copy the Bender Gestalt. Findings from the 
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Bender Gestalt suggest that the attitude of the teacher 
does no have much effect upon the Bender Gestalt 
and figure drawings of the lst grader when these 
tests are scored as developmental tests. The Bender 
Gestalt Test also proved insensitive to the teachers’ 
attitudes when the protocols were scored for emo- 
tional factors, but the human figure drawings re- 
vealed significant differences between the 2 classes.— 
V. J. Bieliauskas. 


2HE11H. Haggard, E. E. Brekstad, A, & 
Skard, A. G. (Coll. Medicine, U. Illinois) On the 
reliability of the anamnestic interview. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol, 1960, 61, 311-318.—Relatively struc- 
tured interviews (involving a 27-item scale to be 
covered) were used to investigate the accounts by 
mothers regarding details of the lives of their chil- 
dren and their original attitudes regarding the im- 
minent birth of the child during pregnancy. On the 
assumption that most interviewers assume data 
gleamed from anamnestic interviews have validity, 
Es sampled the maternal attitudes at different times. 
The mothers’ statements were found to be differ- 
entially accurate; some information (such as height 
and weight of child at birth) were recalled accu- 
rately; anxiety served to distort the accuracy of 
some data, increase the degree of accuracy of other. 
The overall finding was to question the validity of 
most data derived from anamnestic interviews.—G. 
Frank. 


2HEI7D. Dreger, Ralph Mason. (Jacksonville 
U.) Expressed attitudes and needs of religious 
persons compared with those determined by pro- 
jective techniques. J. gen. Psychol., 1958, 58, 217- 
224.—"1. The Personal Data Sheet, eliciting expres- 
sions of attitude towards authority, goals, and self- 
concepts, as well as religious beliefs, was adminis- 
tered to 26 religious liberals and 25 conservatives 
previously employed in a projectively-oriented study. 
2, Only on religious items did the two groups mani- 
fest consistent differences. 3. The hypothesis that 
objectively determined needs and attitudes of con- 
servative and liberal religious persons differ from 
those projectively determined is not supported."— 
E. Y. Beeman. 


2HE33F. Fillenbaum, S. (U. North Carolina) 
How fat is fat? Some consequences of similarity 
between judge and judged object. J. Psychol., 
1961, 52, 133-136.—The relation between object judg- 
ment for some attribute and own standing on that 
attribute was examined in terms of the similarity of 
the objects of judgment to the judge. Ss were re- 
quired to make estimates as to average height and 
weight for same sex and opposite sex persons, and 
were then asked for their own height and weight. 
In general, a significant positive relation was found 
between own standing and same sex ratings, with less 
or no relation between own standing and opposite sex 
ratings.—Author abstract. 


2HE33W. Wright, Calvin E. (U. Washington) 
A factor dimension comparison of normative and 
ipsative measurements. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 
1961, 21, 433-444.—"Normative, arithmetically ipsa- 
tive, and experimentally ipsative measures of per- 
sonality were obtained from a group of 92 college 
students and compared with respect to their inter- 
correlations and factor dimensions. The experimen- 
tally ipsative scores were obtained from the Edwards 
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Personal Preference Schedule, and interactive scores 
were obtained by administering the individual items 
of the EPPS in rating-scale form. The standard- 
ization of the interactive scores by variable produced 
normative scores which were then arithmetically 
ipsatized over persons to produce normative ipsative 
measures.” Comparisons of the results for the 3 
techniques are presented and discussed. The data 
suggest that the normative approach provides more 
significant measures—W. Coleman. 

2HE36D. Docter, R. F. (U. California Los An- 
geles) Interrelationships among Porteus Maze 
Test qualitative errors. J. clin. Psychol., 1960, 16, 
336—338.—224 Ss consisting of delinquent adolescent 
boys and matching nondelinquent adolescents, army 
enlisted personnel diagnosed as schizophrenics and 
army enlisted men diagnosed in one of the categories 
of neuroses were administered the Porteus Maze 
Test and intelligence tests. The means and the stand- 
ard deviations for the groups on various IQ tests did 
not differ significantly. The 6 Q score variables, the 
total Q score, Maze test quotient, and an intelligence 
measure were intercorrelated and factor analyzed. 
The variance of the Q score could not be accounted 
for by 1 single factor, but rather various factors con- 
tributed heavily to it. “It would appear indefensible 
to interpret the Q score as indicative of a single trait 
such as impulsivity or impulse control"—F. J. 
Bieliauskas. 

2HE41K. Kanfer, F. H. (Purdue U.) Verbal 
rate, eyeblink, and content in structured psychi- 
atric interviews. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 
241-347.—The interview reactions of Ss who were 
experiencing long standing emotional instability were 
assessed. Verbal rate, content, and eyeblink were all 
seen to cluster along with various MMPI scores sug- 
gesting “the importance of personality dynamics as 
determinants in the complex process of interpersonal 
communications.”—G. Frank. 


2НЕ455. Strickland, John F., & Kuethe, James 
L. (Johns Hopkins U.) An experimental inves- 
tigation of the relationship between psychasthenia 
and ego-strength. J. gen. Psychol., 1959, 60, 245- 
252.—Male students falling in the upper and lower 
deciles of the Psychasthenia scale of the MMPI were 
shown inkblots and asked if they felt the interpreta- 
tions of these as various forms were reasonable. The 
results supported the hypothesis that the Руи 
thenia variable is important in this situation. - 0, 
inclusions could be drawn regarding the relationships 
with ego-strength. The results of other experiments 
in the area are compared and discussed.—E. y. Bee 
man. 


2HE46J. Jourard, Sidney М. (U. Florida) Б 
ligious denomination and self-disclosure. Psy? ie 
Rep., 1961, 8, 446—A study of differences 7 a 
“closeness of relationships” with a * se] f-disclostt 
questionnaire.” Significant differences between ™ 
occurred.—]V. B. Essman. X 


2HE49B. Bernberg Raymond E. (North Ame K 
can Aviation, Inc.) A measurement of two ре 
sonality traits within a sociocultural frameWoy ‘A 
Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1961, 21, 340-359 les 
paper-and-pencil personality test intended to bs 
ure two trait areas, Sado-aggression and Mast d 
mission, was constructed using the direction 0 Fhe 
ception technique of attitude measurement. 
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i scales for Sado-aggression, Maso-submission, and Dif- 


ore were standardized on a mixed sex col- 

E E iat group (N= 142)." ‘Several validity 

studies are reported indicating significant congruent 

validity and a basis for construct validity. The 

ups used included federal, state, and county pri- 
soners as well as college students—W. Coleman. 


2HE490. Ohnishi, S., & Matsuyama, Y. (Osaka 
U, Japan) [The study of a personality structure by 
P technique factorization.] Jap J. Psychol., 1961, 
31, 349-358—A normal female S, aged 19, was ad- 
ministered a series of objective measures and self- 
rating procedures and tests over a period of 48 
successive days. A factor analysis of the inter- 
correlations among successive daily scores, using the 
centroid method with oblique rotation of axes, re- 
vealed a number of factors similar to those found by 
the R technique studies of Cattell and others: a con- 
trol factor (C), an emotionality factor (H), and a 
cyclothymic factor (A). However, additional fac- 
tors which were unique to this S were also extracted 
and require further investigation—J. Lyons. 


2HE61B. Belyaeva-Ekzemplyarskaya, С. М. 
(Moscow, USSR) Opredelenie lichnogo tempa i 
titma у povsednevnoi rhizni. [Definition of per- 
sonal tempo and rhythm in daily life.] Уор. Psikhol., 
No. 2, 61-74.—11 Os each rated approximately 20 of 
their male and 20 of their female friends on a scale 
of tempo of daily life. On this basis it was possible 
to divide the rated persons into five groups from 
quick” to “slow.” The distribution appeared to be 
U shaped and more women tended to be at the 
quick” end; more men tended to be at the “slow” 
end. In cases where more than 1 O rated the same 
Person agreement was good. Further ratings were 
obtained on the “explosiveness” of personal rhythm, 
and the synchronization between "the personal temp- 


thythm and that of oces i 
жопа” Н. Er of the processes in the outside 


E Strauss, F. H. (Belmont & Henderson 
ave utton, Surrey) Analytic implications of 
est Situation. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1961, 
jecti 2—The testing situation (especially the pro- 
ve test) is anxiety arousing, for defenses are nor- 
feels aoe during cognitive tests. The patient 
aaa by the situation, yet often feels the 
bivalent o help him. How he reacts in this am- 
КО ано may provide the therapist with 
Teported insights. TAT responses for 2 cases are 
m and discussed. —E. У. Beeman. 
bara MU. Judson, Abe J., & MacCasland, Bar- 
of the seaso tica Coll.) A note on the influence 
960, 16 VI bon tree drawings. J. clin. Psychol., 
Were collected 3.—20 H-T-P records for each month 
ONE Providing a total of 240 cases. Men 
тесеп uM re equally represented, and the most 
Presence or i each month were selected. The 
absence of foliage in the drawings were 
tason of the erion in scoring; this was related to 
ticularly for year. The findings suggest that, par- 
Mg of the ponen the season influences the draw- 
Should be ates 8nd probably less dynamic significance 
Winter than is ed to the drawing of a bare tree in 
"pon the dr Summer. The influence of the season 
Meld statistically; of the tree by male Ss did not 
skas, aly significant results. —V. J. Bieliau- 
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2HE71L. Linton, Harriet B., Epstein, Laurence, 
& Hartford, Huntington. (New York U.) Per- 
sonality and perceptual correlates of secondary 
beginning strokes in handwriting. Percept. mot. 
Skills, 1961, 12, 271-281.—53 male college freshmen 
were tested for the relationship between a secondary 
beginning stroke in their handwriting and several 
behavioral variables. Those Ss with many beginning 
strokes showed less intellectual ability, a less active 
approach in dealing with new tasks, more readiness 
to accept cliches, avoidance of emotional stimulation, 
and greater anxiety—W. B. Essman. 

2HE83L. Levine, Jacob, & Rakusin, John. (VA 
Hosp. West Haven, Conn.) The sense of humor 
of college students and psychiatric patients. J. 
gen. Psychol., 1959, 60, 183-190.—Male college stu- 
dents and psychiatric patients rated themselves and 
one another on their ability to be humorous and to 
appreciate humor. Responses to 31 popular cartoons 
were used as a measure of human behavior. For 
both groups selí-ratings tended to be higher than as 
rated by others. Students ratings were higher and 
they were more responsive to the cartoons than the 
patients. Self-ratings showed some correlation with 
humor behavior. A sense of humor is seen as a 
distinctive personality trait—E. Y. Beeman. 

2HE84L. Logan, James C. (Life Line Children's 
Home) Szondi profile changes from sorrow 
arousal. J. proj. Tech., 1961, 25, 184-192.—‘Sub- 
jects reporting little or moderate sorrow arousal 
showed significant changes in all three factors (h*, 
hy*, and m*) as predicted, whereas subjects report- 
ing intense sorrow arousal showed significant changes 
opposite to predictions, explainable on the basis of ` 
release of tension through conscious recognition of 
arousal among the former subjects rather than denial 
and internalization among the latter.” —A. F. Green- 
wald. 


2HE85G. Gardner, R. W., & Long, R. I. (Men- 
ninger Found.) The stability of cognitive con- 
trols. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 485-487. 
—Test-retest reliabilities of measures of cognitive 
controls reported in a previous publication (Gardner 
et al., 1959) were seen to be, in general, statistically 
high. The assumption is made, therefore, that cogni- 
tive controls are relatively stable features of cognitive 
organizations.—G. Frank. 


2HE89H. Hartmen, A. A. (Psychiatric Inst., 
Municipal Court Chicago, Ill.) Мате styles іп 
relation to personality. J. gen. Psychol., 1958, 59, 
289-294.—A description of the possible personality 
implications of the use of different name styles, in- 
cluding the use of full names or initials, subscripts, 
titles and academic degrees, hyphenated last names, 
and the use of more than 2 first names or initials.— 
E. Y. Beeman. 


2НЕ911.. Levine, Jacob, & Abelson, Robert. 
(VA Hosp, West Haven, Conn. Humor as a 
disturbing stimulus. J. gen. Psychol, 1959, 60, 
191-200.— "Psychiatric and nonpsychiatric groups of 
subjects were compared with respect to their re- 
sponses to a series of popular humorous cartoons, 
comprising the Mirth Response Test (MRT). The 
20 cartoons were rated by a group of psychiatrists in 
terms of their potentially disturbing qualities for 
anxious patients. . . . the patient groups were more 
vulnerable to disturbing cartoons and... . were 
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found to dislike significantly more of the humorous 
cartoons than did the controls. They were also found 
to express less positive mirth towards the stimuli, 
with the anxiety group of patients expressing the 
least mirth. "These findings were interpreted to sup- 
port the assumptions about the intimate relationship 
between humor and anxiety."—E. Y. Beeman. 


2HE92A. Arbuckle, Dugald S. (Boston U.) 
Self-ratings and test scores on two standardized 
personality inventories. Personnel guid. J., 1958, 
37, 292-293.—F reshman took the Heston Personality 
Inventory and the Gordon Personal Profile, 120 
students were asked to rate themselves on 8 of the 
traits measured by the tests. Correlations between 
test scores and self-ratings were computed for 40 
students scoring high and 40 scoring low on the emo- 
tional stability scale of the Heston. There seemed to 
be "little in the way of a significant relationship."— 
E. Y. Beeman. 


2HE95H. Husek, T. R. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Acquiescence as a response set and as a 
personality characteristic. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 
1961, 21, 295-307.—A reliable test of general acquies- 
cence did not correlate significantly with personality 
traits or scores on 2 vocabulary tests. Acquiescence 
seems to be a useful concept only in reference to 
specific material. To avoid content effects, the author 
developed an ESP acquiescence test that “involves 
giving agree-disagree answer alternatives to a set of 
subjects and asking them to read the experimenter's 
mind and answer questions he is purportedly thinking 
of" Ss used were 231 high school students. ‘Tests 
given included Husek’s acquiescence test, 2 vocab- 
ulary tests to measure general ability, the Bass Social 
Acquiescence Test, Edwards Social Desirability 
Scale, self-ratings, ratings by others, and ratings of 
E.—W. Coleman. 


2HE95R. Rechtschaffen, A., & Bookbinder, L. 
(U. Chicago Medical School) Introversion-extra- 
version and kinesthetic aftereffects. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 495-496.—“Eysenck’s hypoth- 
esis that extraverts show greater figural aftereffects 
than introverts was investigated by comparing the 
kinesthetic aftereffects of 37 subjects with high scores 
on Guilford’s Rhathymia scale (extraverts) with 
those of 37 subjects with low scores on the scale 
(introverts). The personality groups did not differ 
significantly in amount of aftereffect. Several differ- 
ences remain between the present study and Eysenck’s 
earlier one, but the generality of the hypothesis that 
extraverts develop greater aftereffects than introverts 
is seriously questioned."—G. Frank. 


2HE96W. Wischner, George J., & Goss, Albert 
E. (U. Pittsburgh)  Pictoral representation of 
situations involving threat. J. clin. Psychol., 1960, 
16, 196-200.—99 Ss were selected from among a 
large number of students in university freshman 
classes. А group consisting of 33 freshman speech 
students were asked to draw whatever they wanted 
before, during, and after the stages of a classroom 
speech. The 2nd group of 33 psychology students 
were asked to imagine an unpleasant situation which 
could not be avoided and draw representations of 
their behavior before, during, and after the unpleas- 
ant situation. The 33 records of the 3rd group were 
produced by psychology students who were given no 
specific instructions concerning an unpleasant situa- 
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tion. The drawings were analyzed for content, proc- 
ess represented, and spontaneous verbal descriptions, 
The results suggested that the drawings and the 
verbalizations showed marked indication of fear, 
pressure, anxiety, relief, calm, and similar emotional 
experiences accompanying the different situations— 
V. J. Bieliauskas. 


(Also see Abstracts 2CL95G, 2CN55S, 2FI83A, 
2GD99P, 2HB73G) 


Inventories 


2HF02H. Hathaway, Starke R., & Monachesi, 
Elio D. (U. Minnesota) An atlas of juvenile 
MMPI profiles. Minneapolis, Minn.: Univer. Min- 
nesota Press, 1961. xviii, 402 p. $8.00.—Provides 
brief case histories of 1088 adolescent boys and girls 
and associated MMPI coded profiles. Cases were 
selected from 9th-grade Minnesota public schools to 
represent every code type that may be encountered. 
Case history material was obtained írom interviews 
with teachers, ministers, parents, others, and (in 
some cases) from records.—B. Martin. 


2HFO02K. Kingsley, L. (Mental Hygiene Con- 
sultation Service, Ft: Meade, Md.) MMPI profiles 
of psychopaths and prisoners. J. clim. Psychol., 
1960, 16, 302-304.—25 psychopaths and 25 prisoners 
with “no psychiatric disease" were paired, and their 
MMPI responses were compared with 50 nonimpri- 
soned controls. The findings were evaluated in terms 
of Welsh's Anxiety Index, Internalization Ratio, and 
the elevation of the Pd scale. No significant differ- 
ences were found between the 2 groups om any 
MMPI scales including those mentioned above. 
When both prisoner groups were combined into 
general categories and matched individually with 
the 50 controls, 7 scales significantly differentiat 
these groups; but the AI, IR, and the elevation of 
the Pd did not show significant differences—V. 
Bieliauskas. 


2HFO04B. Ball, J. С. (U. Kentucky) Compar- 
ison of MMPI profile differences among Negro- 
white adolescents. J. clin. Psychol., 1960, 16, 304- 
307—200 MMPI records produced by 31 Negro ат 
169 white 9th grade students suggested a high inci- 
dence of neurotic tendencies among the Negro boys, 
as well as withdrawal and introversion among the 
Negro girls. The Si scale was strongly emphasiz 
in the profiles of the Negro girls, and the D scale was 
prominent among the Negro boys. Personality dif- 
ferences between the white and Negroes were си 
sidered also in relation to age, intelligence, family 
background, socioeconomic background, and aca етіс 
and educational асһіеуетепе —1. J. Bieliauskas. 


2HFOSE. Elliott, Lois Lawrence. (Personnel 
Lab. Lackland AFB, Tex.) Effects of item соба 
struction and respondent aptitude оп responi 
acquiescence. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1961, 2» 
405-415.—"Effects of item construction on acqui 
cence response set were examined under differen’ 
conditions of item content and respondent aptitude. 
Ss were 720 basic airmen trainees. "Results Ше. 
cated that acquiescence was a function of all the 
variables—singly and in interaction. It was COP. 
cluded that response acquiescence, far from bene 
simple effect, is highly dependent upon test an E 
spondent properties.” —W. Coleman. 
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M. Messick, Samuel, & Jackson, Douglas 
енота Testing. Service) Desirability 
Ме values and dispersions for MMPI items. 
Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 409-414.—Ss were 171 college 
students. “The scaling method of successive inter- 
yals was applied to ratings of desirability for all 
items in the booklet form of the MMPI... . Desir- 
ability scale values and discriminal dispersions on 
these items are reported and compared with average 
yalues obtained in previous studies."—. B. Essman. 


2HFI7C. Comrey, Andrew L. (U. California, 
Los Angeles)  Factored homogeneous item di- 
mensions in personality research. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt., 1961, 21, 417-431.— The use of single items 
as variables in factor analytic personality studies is 
severely criticized. Data are presented showing that 
itis not difficult to write homogeneous items which 
will deine a factor in a prescribed area. Аз a start 
towards a description of the factor structure of per- 
sonality, the author presents 36 factorial homogene- 
ous item dimensions. These are based on the work of 
Cattell and Guilford, and on his own previous publi- 
cations —W. Coleman. 


2HF19K. Kuethe, J. L. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
Acquiescent response set and the Psychasthenia 
scale: An analysis via the Aussage experiment. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 319-322.—An 
attempt was made to test the hypothesis that accuracy 
of testimony would be affected by the suggestibiliy of 
the observer, herein referred to as “acquiescent re- 
sponse set" The degree of potential acquiescence 
was measured by the Pt scale of the MMPI; the data 
gleaned from the classical example of distortion in 
recall of a staged event involving a classroom 
Stooge” and the instructor. Tested on 230 students 
inan introductory Psychology course, the hypothesis 
Was sustained.—G. Frank. 


BL Ingenohl Ingo. (Middle West Service 
e Chicago, Ш.) The significance of the no- 
j unt on the Bernreuter Personality Inventory. 
Mene Psychol., 1961, 54, 127-140.—167 industrial 
[йе from the United States and Canada, the 
M including Ss of English and French cultural 

1 коше background, were tested with the 
x ng the Bernreuter-Ottawa. respectively. Test- 
E үне for English and French subgroups 
Шеш, orms are reported. Investigation into the 

Eos 9f the number of No answers as a simpli- 
the ШЕ formula suggested these results: While 
ret failed to predict BPI scale scores, it 

T С {о be an effective predictor of the over-all 

Profile—Author abstract. 


2 2 

Е, P epa John W., & Caldwell, Willard 

chological t linguist investigation of verbal psy- 

~The pur tests. J. gen. Psychol., 1961, 65, 131-144. 

Significance of of this Study was to inquire into the 

Number of E in a verbal test situation. А 
ti 

answered. 

tions had 

explain th 


Words had for them. After the answers 
= үк was found that responses differed 
d pending upon individual interpretà- 
Sy In cases of identical re- 
son for that response was in many 


П some 
tion of 
Sponse, e x and phrase. 
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cases not identical. It was concluded that this instru- 
ment fluctuates in unknown directions and needs 
more refinement in order to be used as a definitive 
measuring device—Author abstract. 


2HF37C. Cowen, Emory L., Staiman, Martin G, 
& Wolitzky, David. (U. Rochester) The social 
desirability of trait descriptive terms: Applica- 
tions to a schizophrenic sample. J. soc. Psychol., 
1961, 54, 37-45.—40 relatively intact open ward 
schizophrenic patients and 40 medical controls from 
the same hospital rated 139 trait descriptive adjec- 
tives for social desirability (S-D). Comparable data 
were also available for a college sample. The inter- 
correlations among the mean S-D stereotypes of the 
3 groups were all in the high 90s. Mean S-D ratings 
of schizophrenics were closer to college norms than 
were those of hospital controls. Schizophrenics were 
also more variable in their S-D ratings than were 
hospital controls who, in turn, were more variable 
than the college Ss. Behavioral ratings were made 
for the schizophrenic sample by professional staff 
members. Some evidence was presented to suggest 
a low-level relationship between rated pathology and 
deviation in S-D perception from the group's norms. 
—Author abstract. 

2HF38M. Merenda, P. F., Clark, W. V. & 
Kessler, S. (Walter V. Clark Ass. Inc. E. Prov- 
idence, R. I.) AVA and the Kessler PD Scale 
as measures of passive-dependency. /. clin. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 16, 338-341.—The Activity Vector Anal- 
ysis and the Kessler PD Scale were administered to 
а group of 181 adult males and 99 adult females with 
the purpose to establish a passive-dependency trait 
cluster. The results indicate that both techniques 
measure passive-dependency reasonably well. How- 
ever, it appears that the AVA discriminates more 
sharply between the high and low groups. Both 
techniques discriminate female Ss as passive-depend- 
ents, but the KPDS classified a substantially greater 
number of the female sample as being passive-depend- 
ent.—V. J. Bieliauskas. 

2HF41K. Keehn, J. D. (American U. Beirut) 
Response sets and the Maudsley Personality In- 
ventory. J. soc. Psychol., 1961, 54, 141—146.—Inter- 
nal correlations among selected groups of items on 
the Maudsley Personality Inventory (MPI) and ex- 
ternal correlations between this inventory and an 
Accident index suggest that MPI scores are con- 
taminated by a response set to acquiesce. The effect 
was more marked with Arab than with British sub- 
jects. The relevance of the MPI to Eysenck's per- 
sonality theory is discussed—Author abstract. 


2HF44L. Liddle, Gordon. (U. Chicago) The 
California Psychological Inventory and certain 
social and personal factors. J. educ. Psychol., 1958, 
49, 144-149.— "In almost every instance there are 
statistically significant relationships between the Cali- 
fornia Psychological Inventory (CPI) and its sub- 
sections and such measures as socioeconomic status, 
intelligence, and leadership ability. Further, the self- 
reports of adolescents on the CPI correlate with rat- 
ings of their psychological adjustment as seen by 
their teachers and peers."—E. Y. Beeman. 


2HF56L. Lipetz, Milton Е. (U. Colorado) Re- 
liability of EPPS autonomy for males and 
females. Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 456.—The EPPS 
was administered to college students of both sexes 
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with the suggestion that EPPS need autonomy reli- 
ability may be related to the subject population being 
considered.—]/. B. Essman. 


2HF61P. Peterson, Richard A. (Washington U., 
St. Louis) A technique for the detection of blind 
checking in questionnaire research. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt., 1961, 21, 361-362—Of 174 voluntary Ss 
completing a. 10-minute questionnaire, 5 responded to 
one or both of the blind check items indicating that 
they had not really read the item. The author sug- 
gests that this finding is probably an underrepresen- 
tation of the blind checking that will occur in re- 
sponding to a questionnaire—W. Coleman. 


2HF71C. Clayton, Martha B., & Jackson, Doug- 
las N. (Pennsylvania State U.) Equivalence 
range, acquiescence, and  overgeneralization. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1961, 21, 371-382.—To de- 
termine what portion of variance on the California 
F Scale can be attributed to style or content, 195 Ss 
were given one form of the scale worded absolutely 
and another form worded probabilistically. An 
object sorting test was also given to the Ss. The 
following conclusions were drawn: (a) “for our sam- 
ple, acquiescence is evoked more strongly and con- 
sistently by sweeping generalizations. (b) The re- 
liability of absolute acquiescent set was found to be 
higher than that of probabilistic acquiescent set. . . . 
(d) Correlations between acquiescent set and content 
scores on both the absolutely and the probabilistically 
worded F scales indicated a negligible relationship, 
and failed to support the notion that acquiescence 
and authoritarian attitudes are related. (e) Broad 
equivalence range was significantly related to ac- 
quiescent set to absolutely-stated items. Also, nar- 
row equivalence range correlated significantly with 
authoritarian content stated probabilistically."—]V. 
Coleman. 


2HF75P. Prentice, Norman M. (Judge Baker 
Guidance Center, Boston, Mass.) Ethnic attitudes, 
neuroticism, and culture. J. soc. Psychol, 1961, 
54, 75-82.—Data are reported on the relationship of 
ethnic attitudes (as measured by the California E 
and F Scales) to neuroticism (as assessed by several 
self-referent inventories of personal adjustment). 
The bulk of the evidence did not support a signifi- 
cant relationship between ethnic attitudes and neu- 
roticism or culture. Attention was directed to the 
possibly confounding influence of response set.— 
Author abstract. 


2HF83C. Crumpton, E., Cantor, J. M., & Batiste, 
C. (U. California Medical Center, Los Angeles) 
A factor analytic study of Barron's Ego Strength 
Scale. J. clin. Psychol, 1960, 16, 283—291.—The 
machine scoring form of the MMPI was adminis- 
tered to 110 male VA hospital psychiatric patients 
and 70 male medical students. The answers were 
factor analyzed by the Thurstone centroid method 
and rotated analytically by the Kaiser Varimax 
method to evaluate the Barron Ego Strength Scale. 
14 categories were factored out, 13 of which sig- 
nificantly discriminated between the means of the 2 
groups. The results tend to support the contentions 
of Barron and others that the Es scale is a valuable 
instrument for personality evaluation. It is thought 
that the Es scale tends to measure "the absence of 
specific ego weaknesses, and not the presence of ego 
strength."—JV. J. Bieliauskas. 
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2HF85E. Edwards, Allen L., & Walker, Jerald 
N. (0. Washington) A short form of the MMPI; 
The SD scale. Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 485-486.— 
Ss with high, middle, and low scores on the Social 
Desirability scale correlated .90, .84, and .79, respec- 
tively, for observed and predicted MMPI scores. The 
use of expectancy tables is supported by this stability, 
—W. B. Essman. 


2HF91C. Chown, Sheila M. (U. Liverpool) А 
factor analysis of the Wesley Rigidity Inventory: 
Its relationship to age and nonverbal intelligence, 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 491—494.—The 
present research involved an item analysis of the 
Wesley Rigidity Inventory (1953) to determine its 
unidimensionality and the effect of age and intelli- 
gence. Factor analysis revealed orthogonally-related 
factors: rigidity in intellectual thinking, liking for 
established routine which was highly loaded with the 
factor of age, and a factor of appreciation of me- 
thodical behavior and details.—G. Frank. 


2HF91G. Gocka, E. F., & Mees, Н. 1. (VA 
Hosp. American Lake, Wash.) The representa- 
tion of MMPI scales by MMPI factor scales. J. 
clin. Psychol, 1960, 16, 291—295.—The 3 MMPI 
scales suggested by Mees were evaluated in using the 
multiple-R analysis. These scales identified as Mı, 
М», and Mg were correlated with all the standard 
clinical and validity scales, as well as with the 
clinical-subtle subscales. “Factor scale M; seemed 
to be a member of the second-order dimension called 
Dynamic Integration vs. General Complaint and as 
stich had the most prominent relationships with most 
of the other MMPI scales. Factor scale Mg related 
with а second-order Repressive-Expressive dimension 
and was less well represented in the MMPI scales 
than was Му. Factor scale Mg had the least repre- 
sentation in the other MMPI scales.” —V. J. Bieliau- 
skas. 


2HF93B. Becker, Wesley C. (U. Ilinois) А 
comparison of the factor structure and other prop- 
erties of the 16 PF and the Guilford-Martin per- 
sonality inventories. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1961, 
21, 393-404.— "The revised 16 PF and the Guilford- 
Martin inventories were administered to 216 college 
students. Two estimates of each factor were 05. 
tained and the matrix of variables was intercorrelated 
and factored, using both oblique and orthogonal rota- 
tions. The main conclusions were: (a) attenuation 
corrected r's indicated equivalence of certain factors 
from Cattell and Guilford, (b) 2nd-order anxiety am 
extraversion factors accounted for much of the vari 
ance, (c) certain factors on both scales might 
treated as single measures, and (d) the PF had d 
distinguishable factors and the Guiltord-Martin һа 
5.—W. Coleman. 


2HF93K. Kodman, Frank, Jr, Sedlacek, Gor- 
don, & McDaniel Ernest. (U. Kentucky) Per- 
formance of suspected auditory malingerers 0? 
the subtle-obvious keys of MMPI. J. di". Р. ph 
chol., 1960, 16, 193-195.—“Two groups of hard 0 
hearing adults, one group suspected auditory d 
lingerers and the other a control group, were com 
pared by means of the Subtle and Obvious keys 0 
the MMPI. The groups performed similarily ОП 
Subtle key, but differed significantly on four 0 
five subscales of the Obvious key. The signifi 
subscales were the D, Hy, Pd, and Ma. The 
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id) subscale did not discriminate between our 
(oar um The authors suggest that the profiles 
of the malingerers showed more similarity to psy- 
choneurotics than psychotics.—V. J. Bieliauskas. 

8S. Silver, R. J., & Sines, L. K. (Fergus 
E Hosp., Minn.) MMPI high point code 
frequencies ina state hospital population. J. clim. 
Psychol., 1960, 16, 298-300.—MMPI records were 
obtained from 200 male and 200 female recent ad- 
missions, 200 male and 200 female continued treat- 
ment patients, and 100 male and 100 female patients 
upon discharge. These records were coded in using 
Welch’s method. In this study 7 code types included 
almost 50% of the patients in both groups. “Tt was 
also suggested that certain two digit codes occur 
rarely regardless of the population studied, thus limit- 
ing possibilities for the actuarial determination of 
stable base-rate population characteristics.’"—V. J. 
Bieliauskas. 


(Also see Abstracts 2HB06L, 2HB49N, 2HJ29R, 
2KL73D) 


Projective Methods 


2HG03V. Viglietti, M., & Garcia Castelblanco, 
P. E. Le test projectif d'intéréts professionnels 
de F. Bemelmans. [The projective test of voca- 
tional interest of F. Bemelmans.] Bull. Orient. scol. 
profess., 1958, 7, 103-131.—The test was given to 
974 Italian children of both sexes, of ages 12-18 
years. This experiment shows that the test gives a 
good indication of the intrinsic tendencies of the S 
of the intensity with which each interest is held, and 
ofthe S's level of aspiration. Improvements of the 
test are proposed.—R. Piret. 


pH 058. Blendstrup, U., & Nielsen, С. S. 
ec in the TAT. Scand. J. Psychol., 
Edid 105-112.—TAT stories were tape recorded 
a E The protocols were divided into 
е he content of each unit was placed on 1 of 
те i of transcendence: the situational level, the 
SONAR level, the story level, and the level of ex- 

: ШЛУ. Profiles were drawn to illustrate how 
A es from one level to another during the 


E тЫ method is highly reliable.—Jour- 


2HG05 
Coll.) De McCully, R. S. 


terials of 


(Cornell U. Medical 
uman movement in the Rorschach ma- 


- Harrower, Moll 
ec ‚ dente 
Jetpa irables et indé: 


N (Temple U.) As- 
sirables de l'évaluation pro- 
B bene. [Desirable and undesira- 
ge scale projective testing.] Rev. 

jective eh 1961, 11, 111-117.—Large-scale pro- 
Ent Е Will serve the following objectives: 

OF Dopulatio. € accumulation of sufficient protocols 
Socioeconomic 1 Of different ages, nationalities, and 
10 age but DE (b) Compare populations equal 
Facilitate lon; D different professional interests; (c) 
Psycholo, gitudinal studies; (d) Permit the use of 


ic: En 
Bical facts in deciding whether or not to use 
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group testing; (e) Explore the use of brief forms; 
and (f) Facilitate experimentation on the application 
of tests.—W. W. Wattenberg. 

2HG12W. Wagner, E. Е. (U. Akron) The in- 
teraction of aggressive movement responses and 
anatomy responses on the Rorschach in producing 
anxiety. J. proj. Tech., 1961, 25, 212-215.—'"The 
most important finding in this study was the positive 
correlation between anxiety, as measured by the 
IPATA (Anxiety Scale), and the presence of both 
aggressive movement and anatomy responses in the 
Rorschach protocols."—4. F. Greenwald. 

2HG23D. Drechsler, R. J. (Yale U.) Affect- 
simulating effects of colors. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 61, 323-328.—The assumption that S's 
response to color on the Rorschach is related to af- 
fects was tested by presenting Ss with screen projec- 
tions of various colors (bright red, green, and gray 
geometric designs) followed by a list of words (de- 
void of affect-laden items) to which associations were 
elicited. Several indices of performance (reaction 
time, recall, and analysis of the content of the as- 
sociations) were used to test the validity of the hy- 
pothesis. Analysis of reaction times showed the most 
clearcut evidence supporting the hypothesis that color 
(particularly red and green) would intrude on the 
association process more than the neutral gray, and 
red more so than green. The results were discussed 
in terms of an “intrusion” hypothesis, i.e., the colors 
disrupting the ongoing thought process.—G. Frank. 

2HG31G. Guillaumin, J., & Guyotat, J. (Psy- 
chological Lab., Faculté Medicine, Lyon, France) 
Réponses anatomiques au Rorschach chez les 
chirurgicaux. [Anatomical Rorschach responses of 
surgical patients.] Rev. Psychol. appl., 1961, 11, 31- 
52— The Rorschach was given to a sample of 69 sur- 
gical patients. Statistically significant differences in 
percentage of anatomical responses showed a rising 
curve with duration of the medical-surgical problem; 
nonsignificant differences showed more anatomical 
responses where there was vertebral involvement. 
Analysis of covariance confirmed the importance of 
the time factor—W. W. Wattenberg. 

2HG33Z. Zax, M., & Benham, F. С. (U. Ro- 
chester) The stimulus value of the Rorschach 
inkblots as perceived by children. J. proj. Tech., 
1961, 25, 233-237.—Using the Semantic Differential 
scales with 80 male and female 6th graders, it was 
found that Cards I and IV were negative and potent 
stimuli, and Cards V, VIII, and X were positively 
toned. Older Ss tend to be more conservative than 
younger Ss in their tendency to make neutral ratings. 
LA. F. Greenwald. 

2HG55D. Davis, Hannah S. (Lynchburg Train- 
ing School) Judgments of intellectual level from 
various features of the Rorschach including vo- 
cabulary. J. proj. Tech., 1961, 25, 155-157.—“The 
significantly high correlations suggest accuracy suf- 
ficient to consider either the Rorschach ог appraisal 
of vocabulary as useful screening, tools or supple- 
ments to formal measures of intelligence." Individ- 
ual differences in response to projective techniques 
and intelligence tests make difficult the prediction of 
any individual's intelligence.—4. F. Greenwald. 

ЗА. Appelbaum, Stephen А. (Topeka, 

cone The Word Association Test expanded. 
Bull. Menninger Clin., 1960, 24, 258-264.—Following 
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the usual pair of association and reproduction trials 
advocated by Rapaport, Gill, and Schafer, the S is 
requested to give the lst word that comes to mind 
which is different from the word he gave before. 
Much can be learned from the new responses in them- 
selves and through comparison with the ones previ- 
ously given. Inferences can be drawn about thought 
proceares; content, and character attitudes.—W. A. 
arvel. 


2HG60Z. Zax, Melvin, & Loiselle, Robert H. 
(U. Rochester) Stimulus value of Rorschach ink- 
blots as measured by the semantic differential. J. 
clin. Psychol., 1960, 16, 160-163.—“Forty male and 
40 female college students rated the Rorschach ink- 
blots on 21 of the semantic differential scales; seven 
from the evaluative factor, seven from the potency 
factor, and seven from the activity factor. Ratings 
were analyzed both for directional trends within cards 
through the use of the chi square technique and for 
differences between cards by the analysis of variance 
technique. . . . Many of the clinical impressions of 
the cards, particularly cards IV and VII, seemed to 
have been confirmed. In addition card I was viewed 
as being highly potent, active and was evaluated ex- 
tremely negatively.” —V. J. Bieliauskas. 


2HG64G. Goldman, Alfred E., & Herman, Jack 
L. (Norristown State Hosp.) Studies in vicari- 
ousness: The effect of immobilization on Ror- 
schach movement responses. J. proj. Tech., 1961, 
25, 164—165.— There was greater increase in move- 
ment responses (FM% only) on achromatic cards 
for physically immobilized Ss. Changes in M% and 
m% were not significantly different from the con- 
trols—A. F. Greenwald. 


2HG64L. Levine, David. (U. Nebraska) Ror- 
Schach genetic level and psychotic symptomatol- 
ogy. J. clin. Psychol., 1960, 16, 164-167.—The Ror- 
schach records of 120 male Ss who were patients in 
а Veterans Administration neuropsychiatric hospital 
were scored and evaluated in terms of Becker's ge- 
netic-level score criteria. The r of the mean Ror- 
schach genetic-level scores between the 2 judges was 
.87, However, in only 2 of the 20 comparisons the 
difference between the mean reached the 5% level of 
significance. Further analysis of the results sug- 
gested that patients with symptoms of apathy, lack 
of motivation, and lack of goal-directedness tend to 
have lower Rorschach genetic-level scores than pa- 
tients without these symptoms. Apparently the so- 
called Rorschach genetic-level score is an important 
psychological variable. However, this study cast 
some shadow of doubt as to where it is feasible to 
interpret the genetic-level score in terms of psycho- 
analysis or Werner’s developmental psychology.— 
V. J. Bieliauskas. 


2HG66H. Hafner, A. J. (U. Minnesota) Ror- 
schach card stimulus values for children. J. proj. 
Tech., 1961, 25, 166-169—A group of 80 children 
having psychiatric problems and with a mean age of 
10.5 years selected Card III most frequently to repre- 
sent both mother and father, Card X as the best liked 
and Card IV as least liked and frightening. “While 
statistically significant differences were found in the 
distribution of choices for the group of children in 
this study, no one card was ever selected by a ma- 
jority of the subjects to represent a particular stimu- 
lus value."—4. F. Greenwald. 
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2HG67M. Magnussen, M. G. (General Electric 
Co., Cincinnati, O.) Verbal and nonverbal rein- 
forcers in the Rorschach situation. J. clin. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 16, 167-169.—33 male engineers at the 
General Electric Company were randomly selected 
and administered the Rorschach test under 3 different 
conditions. In 1 group the examiner gave a slight 
verbal approval for the popular responses, in the 2nd 
group the examiner indicated his approval of the 
popular responses in nodding his head, and in the 
contro| group no reinforcement of the popular re- 
sponses was given. Results showed that both the 
verbal and the nonverbal reinforcement groups pro- 
duced more popular responses than the control group. 
—V. J. Bieliauskas. 


2HG70K. Klopfer, Bruno, & Boyer, L. Bryce. 
Notes on the personality structure of a North 
American Indian shaman: Rorschach interpreta- 
tion. J. proj. Tech., 1961, 25, 170-178.—“The Ror- 
schach protocol . . . is the product of a test admin- 
istered by Boyer in the course of a joint anthropo- 
logical and psychoanalytic investigation of the Apache 
tribe of the Mescalero Indian Reservation.” —A. F. 
Greenwald. 


2HG77C. Carr, A. C., Forer, B. R., Henry, W. 
E. Hooker, E., Hutt, M. L., & Piotrowski, Z. A. 
(Columbia U.) The prediction of overt behavior 
through the use of projective techniques. Spring- 
field, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1960. xii, 177 p. 
$6.75. (Amer. Lecture Ser. Publ. No. 415)—The 
symposium reported here was presented at the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association convention in 1959. 
Projective test data on 2 identical twin adults, one an 
overt homosexual, are presented in full and inter- 
preted. Techniques included sentence completion, 
ТАТ, Bender-Gestalt, and Rorschach. Test analysts 
identified the more overtly disturbed twin, but no 
clear principles for predicting overt behavior from 
projective tests are formulated.—A. W. Wallen. 


2HG79L. Lesser, Erwin. (U. Miami)  Popu- 
larity of Rorschach training in the United States. 
J. proj. Tech., 1961, 25, 179-183.—Data obtained 
from 130 institutions revealed that 69% offered 
courses on the Rorschach. The Klopfer method 18 
taught and his texts are employed most widely in all 
Seog ta phicat regions of the country —A. F. Green- 
wald. 


(Also see Abstracts 2BP87M, 2FF99L, 2HC3IS, 
2HC34B, 2HC58E, 2HC69T, 2HD70P, 
2HE71S, 2HJ19P, 2HL28H, 2HN24T, 
2JF10B) 


PERSONALITY DIAGNOSIS 


2HIO0K. Kerschbaum, Peter. Untersuchungen 
zum Begriff der Ausgangspersénlichkeit in det 
klinischen Psychologie. [On the concept of "initi 
personality" in clinical psychology.] Psychol. Rdsch» 
1961, 12, 100-110.— The clinical psychologist who 
adheres to a dynamic interpretation of personality 
finds the concept of "initial personality" too static 
He prefers to speak of the "status of personality be 
fore the onset of pathological behavior.” The centr 
problem in evaluation of this status is the relation 0 
pathogenetic and pathoplastic personality aspects СОЛ 
tributing to the psychopathological behavior —W- J 
Koppitz. 
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amfalk, C. W., & Rudhe, L. A con- 
E pothesis related to Szondi’s theory: 
The Szondi Test as used on alcoholics. Scand. J. 
Psychol., 1961, 2, 100-104.— The Szondi Test was ap- 
lied to 18 alcoholics, 18 total abstainers, and 18 “nor- 
mals.” According to the definition of consistency 
proposed in this study there is no consistent relation 
between any 2 selections of photographs made by 
alcoholics. The results contradict theoretical claims 
based on Szondi’s technique.—Journal abstract. 


2HI0IR. Robinowitz, R. (VA Hosp., Waco, 
Tex) A shortened schizophrenic scale: Applica- 
tion to confined groups. J. clin. Psychol., 1960, 16, 
301-302—A Shortened Schizophrenic scale revised 
by Clark and Danielson was administered to 200 male 
Ss, 50% of whom were recent military veterans on 
their first admission to a large neuropsychiatric hos- 
pital and the 2nd 50% were servicemen convicted of 
military offenses and confined to a stockade at an 
Army installation. The scale was able to differentiate 
between these 2 groups with regard to mean number 
of maladjusted responses. Athough this study tends 
to support the overall effectiveness of the scale for 
rapid screening, several items were found nondis- 
criminatory, and some maladjusted response scores 
for the 2 groups tended to overlap. “The military 
delinquents as a group responded to the shortened 
scale more in the manner of normals than of schizo- 
phrenics,"—V. J. Bieliauskas. 


2НІ015. Spreen, Otfried. (U. Saarbrücken) 
Möglichkeiten zur Diagnostik der Ausgangsper- 
sönlichkeit in der Test-Untersuchung. [Possibili- 
ties of diagnosing the premorbid personality in the 
Psychological examination.] Schweiz. Z. Psychol. 
Anwend., 1961, 20, 1-14.—6 assumptions of test in- 
terpretation for evaluation of the premorbid person- 
ality (on the basis of test results obtained after injury 
ot Onset of illness) are discussed critically and illus- 
Mud by way of the Wechsler, Rorschach, and other 
ical tests. Typical differences of test results in 
Norm clinical groups of neuroses, psychoses, and 
tim ries are shown to contribute to the evalua- 
and di the premorbid personality. The advantages 
fh hentVantages of comparing test results obtained 
ctore and after illness or injury are considered. 
Tei, English summary)—J. il. House. 


фиш, Doehring, D. G., & Reitan, R. M. (In- 
aphasic aed Center) MMPI performance of 
J. clin, iB nonaphasic brain-damaged patients. 
“at. Psychol., 1960, 16, 307-309.—51 patients: 17 
ide with aphasic symptoms, 17 brain dam- 
damaged wi onaphasic symptoms, and 17 nonbrain 


d with neurotic sy ini 
the in dividual ‘otic symptoms, were administered 


Were careful form of the MMPI. The 3 groups 


of yea y matched with respect to age and num- 
Sroups Wake of education. Both brain damaged 
of brain Tesi also carefully matched in terms of type 
Patients with Tt was found that the brain damaged 
Preciably fro, aphasic symptoms did not differ ap- 
phasic Sym] m the brain damaged patients with no 
and the Т.1001 оп the clinical scales of the MMPI 
1 3 ed gun А comparison D these 
Otic s .Donbrain damaged group with neu- 
е reatus did not show significant differences. 
ly the brai У farge number of L responses produced 
dication that amaged groups is interpreted as an in- 
the clinical scale scores by these 2 
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groups may be affected by attempts:to choose socially 
acceptable responses.—V. J. Bieliauskas. 

2HI16W. Warshaw, L., & Bailey, M. S. (Varo, 
N. Y.) Person perception in relationship to per- 
sonality projection. J. proj. Tech., 1961, 25, 216- 
220.—"The findings for the patient group indicate 
that people in general are seen malevolently. The 
nonpatients neither see others malevolently nor 
ideally in that there was no relation between the 
affective perception of human facial photographs and 
a description of what others are like."—4. F. Green- 
wald. 

2HII9H. Holtzman, Wayne H.  (U. Texas) 
Can the computer supplant the clinician? J. clin. 
Psychol., 1960, 16, 119-122.—"When one reviews the 
many functions of a clinical psychologist in his role 
as psychodiagnostician, it is obvious that the answer 
(to the question, can the computer supplant the clini- 
cian), is, “Yes, but only in part? As a collector of 
information, the computer has little to offer that can- 
not be done better by the clinician or his assistant. 
As a processor of information, machines can greatly 
surpass the human brain once the primary coding of 
information has been done by the clinician or his 
assistant. As an interpreter of information, once 
again the clinician has a definite edge over the com- 
puter, at least until much more research has been 
undertaken which gives us the rules of interpretation 
and the essential parameters for a valid decision."— 
V. J. Bieliauskas. 

2HI21F. Field, J. С. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
England) The performance-verbal IQ discrep- 
ancy in a group of sociopaths. J. clin. Psychol., 
1960, 16, 321—322.— The study of Wiens, Matarazzo, 
and Gaver concerning the significant discrepancy be- 
tween verbal and performance IQ on the Wechsler 
Bellevue Scale achieved by sociopaths was replicated. 
65 Ss, median age 39.5 yrs., serving in British Pre- 
ventive Detention were examined via the Wechsler- 
Bellevue. The findings failed to repeat the findings 
of Wiens et al. It was noted that the mean IQ of the 
Ss in this study was higher than that in the Wiens 
sample, and this may have contributed to the differ- 
ences in results—V. J. Bieliauskas. E. 

. Welch, Brian; Schafer, Roy, em- 

УЕ ОН Fox. (Yale School Medicine) TAT 
stories of hypomanic and depressed patients. K 
proj. Tech., 1961, 25, 221-232 —TAT stories of hypo- 
manics tend to be longer and more expansive than 
those of depressed patients while containing, as much 
depressive material. Hypomanic use of denial is dis- 
cussed. Depressed subjects produced more neutral or 
mixed stories than constrictive ones.—A. F. Green- 


wald. 

. Arnhoff, Franklyn N. (N. Y. State 
D pnm Hygiene, Syracuse) Some aspects of 
Clinical judgment. J. clin. Psychol, 1960, 16, 123- 
128.—Recent attempts in self-evaluation by the clini- 
cian have led many psychologists to question the 
meaning, purposiveness, and validity of the so-called 
clinical Judgment. The author praises the history of 
the development of the concept of clinical NUR 
presents а definition for judgment, analyzes ше УК 
ments which are inherent in the concept, and dis- 
cusses the individual differences and their meaning 
in clinical judgment. The fact is emphasized thet 
ipic judgment depends upon learning, particularly 
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complex problem solving; it can be, therefore, in- 
creased through training and learning. Clinical 
judgment depends upon the information which the 
psychologist is able to receive, and many times it 
fails where the psychologist attempts to make a pre- 
diction without having sufficient information.—/. J. 
Bieliauskas. 


2HI28T. Thorne, Frederick C. (Brandon, Vt.) 
Clinical judgment: A clinician's viewpoint. J. 
clin. Psychol., 1960, 16, 128-134.—As long as clinical 
psychologists must deal with people personally, and 
as long as they recognize individual differences, they 
will be forced to use clinical judgment which shows 
the weakness of not being standardizable but at the 
same time shows the seriousness with which the psy- 
chologist tries to approach each S as a unique indi- 
vidual and not as a machine. "Recognizing that the 
validity of clinical judgment as a whole cannot be 
any higher than the validity of scientific knowledge 
at any time and place, the emphasis should be placed 
on the analysis of individual judgment processes to 
discover wherein they are correct or in error." 10 
postulates are presented to describe the point of view 
of the clinician in regard to clinical judgment. The 
author expressed the opinion that, "clinical judg- 
ments are here to stay."—V. J. Bieliauskas. 


2HI35S. Scheier, Ivan H., Cattell, Raymond B., 
& Horn, John L. (U. Illinois) Objective test 
factor U.I. 23: Its measurement and its relation 
to clinically-judged neuroticism. J. clin. Psychol., 
1960, 16, 135-145.—The objective test factor U.I. 23, 
1 of the 20 objective test factor-dimensions whose 
existence has been demonstrated, was evaluated in 2 
studies. One group consisted of 98 paid Ss, 49 of 
whom were diagnosed as clinically psychoneurotic 
and 49 normals who were matched with the neurotics. 
The other group included 97 Ss all normals, 77 of 
whom were Air Force personnel and 20 University 
of Illinois undergraduate volunteers. Both sexes 
were included in these 2 studies. These studies have 
succeeded in checking and improving the measure- 
ment of this dimension by modifying existing tests 
and developing new ones. Analysis of the nature of 
the dimension indicates that U.I. 23 may have its 
highest relation with the traditional clinical neurotic 
category of neurasthenia, or with the current concep- 
tion of inadequate personality.—V/. J. Bieliauskas. 


2Н1415. Starer, E. (VA Hosp, Northport, 
N. Y.) The effects of two simultaneous cognitive 
and affective stimuli on a group of chronic schizo- 
phrenic patients with suicidal ideation. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1960, 16, 341-343.—25 schizophrenic pa- 
tients with suicidal history served as experimental Ss 
and 24 chronic schizophrenic patients without suicidal 
history were the controls for this study. Both groups 
were asked to copy 15 designs which consisted of a 
circle with the number of each design in the center. 
The figure, which was rectangular-like, on top of this 
circle was arranged so that it could be rotated at 
different angles to produce different figures. The 
findings suggested that there were differences be- 
tween the 2 groups in psychomotor disorganization 
and behavioral disorganization, the experimental 
group showing more of these characterizations than 
the control group. “The technique of simultaneous 
impingement of stimuli appears to merit careful con- 
sideration and further exploration in the detection of 
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patients with suicidal ideation or suicidal tendencies,” 
—V. J. Bieliauskas. 


2HI46B. Burdock, E. I., Hardesty, A. S., Hak- 
erem, G., & Zublin, J. (Columbia U.) A ward 
behavior rating scale for mental hospital patients, 
J. clin. Psychol., 1960, 16, 246-247.—150 items were 
selected from the literature of psychopathology, and 
by consultation with representatives of various mental 
health disciplines, to provide a behavioral rating scale 
for measurement of severity of illness and as an index 
of responses to treatment of mental patients. A pre- 
liminary study showed that the rating was effective 
for the experimental and control groups at the intake, 
as well as by reflecting improvement in the experi- 
mental group on a 4 week follow-up basis—V. J. 
Bieliauskas. 


2Н1487. Jensen, M. B., & Morris, W. E. (VA 
Hosp., Salisbury, N. C.) Reliability-unreliability 
of ancillary psychiatric evaluations. J. clin. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 16, 248-252.— The judgments of nurses 
and nursing assistants of the NP hospital patients 
were studied during a period of 6 years for the reli- 
ability of their judgments in relation to scaled psychi- 
atric evaluations. It was found that if the nurses and 
nursing assistants were selected on the basis of like 
judgments and/or a combination of the judgments of 
several evaluators, their reported observations and 
classifications carried the same reliability as any 2 
members of the psychiatry-psychology team. It ap- 
pears that the ancillary psychiatric evaluators can 
render reliable judgments.—V. J. Bieliauskas. 


2HIS3P. Perris, C., & Bonetti, U. (Hôsp. Psy- 
chiatrique Provincial, Crémone, Italy) Recherches 
expérimentales sur certains phénomènes perceptifs 
chez des malades neuropsychiatre. [Experimental 
studies of certain perceptual phenomena in neuro- 
psychiatric patients.] Rev. Psychol. appl, 1961, 11, 
53-68.—Using 175 Ss (115 men and 60 women) 
classified as (a) epileptics, (b) alcoholics, (c) de- 
pressives, (d) diverse neurological, and (e) d: 
psychiatric, an experiment was conducted in which, 
with eyes closed, they were exposed to à series 0! 
blue-white lights flickering at 5/sec, l0/sec, am 
15/sec. The Ss reported on their observations, whic 
were placed in 3 categories: colored geometrical 
forms, colors, and clear light. A higher proportion 
of the women patients reported colored geometric : 
forms. The alcoholics were low in this category) 
the Ss suffering from neurological troubles Же 
high. It is concluded that the study of perceptual 
phenomena may prove of complementary use in C og 
ical psychopathology. (French and Italian summa 
ries.) —ИУ. W. Wattenberg. 

2Н157В. Berman, Leo H., & Freedman, i 
rence Zelio. (Hall-Brooke Hosp., Westport, cor 
Clinical perception of sexual deviates. J. Psyc! e 
1961, 52, 157-160.—Clinical impressions of proe 
made by psychiatrists were rated as positive, neu tes 
or negative. More than 50% of the 27 sex devia e 
were described in negative terms, as against 170 a 
the 36 nonsex offenders. This raised the questio? " 
to whether there were real differences in the 2 рор 
lations or whether they reflected percept б 
by the psychiatrists. To test this photographs 0 
prisoners, 50% of whom were sex offenders, 
presented to 8 psychiatrists in a double-blind S! 
for rating in terms of handsome, average D 
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A greater percentage of sex offenders 
as homely and ugly as against the nonsex 
offender group. Thus it is indicated that there are 
cues as yet not defined, in pictorial reproductions to 
which psychiatrists react in judging sex deviates 
negatively —A uthor abstract. 

2Н161В. Beck, A. T., Ward, C. H., Mendelson, 
М, Mock, J., & Erbaugh, ДЕЕ Pennsylvania) 
An inventory for measuring depression. Arch. 
gen. Psychiat., 1961, 4, 561-571—A self-rating and 
interviewer rating depression inventory consisting of 
2l categories with 4 or 5 point scales given in the 
appendix was validated against combined clinical 
ratings of depth of depression by 4 psychiatrists. 
The ratings of depth of depression were made inde- 
pendent of diagnostic categories. Agreements be- 
tween psychiatrists on diagnosis were low, but were 
high on depth of depression. High agreement was 
found between psychiatrists’ ratings and the inven- 
tory. Sensitivity of the inventory to changes in the 
intensity of depression over time was taken as further 
yalidation—L. W. Brandt. 


2HI65H. Highbee, D. S., Clarke, J. R., & Hend- 
erson, W. E. (VA Hosp. Salisbury, N. C.) The 
Bender-Gestalt Test as a predictor of length of 
hospitalization with mental patients. J. clim. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 16, 265-266.—72 Bender Gestalt records 
administered to male veterans following their admis- 
sion to а Veterans Administration neuropsychiatric 
hospital were scored by the Pascal-Suttell method. 
The length of time these veterans actually spent in 
the hospital then was compared with the length of 
time as predicted on the B-G Test. The findings 
Suggest that this technique failed to predict reliably 
E length of hospitalization. It was also observed 

t the age, education, and presence or absence of 
acute symptomatology at the time of admission were 
ps related to either the B-G score or the length of 
sespitalization, but it was noted that married patients 
Pent significantly less time in hospitals than those 


0 were single ivori T: —V. 
"em divorced, or ara а E Jd 
Bieli i gle, or separated V 


TR Shapiro, M. B., Kessell, R., & Maxwell, 
pn шеу Hosp., London, England) Speed 
ate ity of psychomotor performance in psy- 
Г о Patients. J. clin. Psychol., 1960, 16, 266- 
hae pees, 16 co-operative schizophrenics and 
ту 334 е brain damaged Ss were given а bat- 

Portes ус omotor and cognitive tests consisting of 

Subtests Raat Drawing Rotation tests, Wechsler 

Tests, Tt Babcock “Error-Free” Psychomotor 

Were dp found that the "psychiatric patients 

Solving and in tasks which did not involve problem 

tions, > qs emphasized speed in the instruc- 

Was affected le speed of psychomotor performance 

the three sane a similar manner by ‘distraction’ in 

mg Тусон and hence the mechanisms mediat- 
groups” p na трева might be similar for all three 
?HIgjs. eliauskas. 


Berke Smith, Gudmund J. W., & Nyman, б. 
imad. A serial tachistoscopic exped and 


and ugly. 
were rated 


D 3 
18, 67-44 “pplication. Acta psychol., Amst., 1961, 


15 study attempted to describe a num- 
Perceptual ce Syndrome groups by analyzing 
in ra ide evelopment. 2 stimuli were pre- 
Б р! Succession. Exposure time of B was 

Was increased. The analysis con- 
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cerned changes in B before A emerged as an inde- 
pendent percept, misinterpretations of A, complete 
breaks in the perceptual process, etc. Differences 
were observed between neurotic and psychotic groups. 
—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


2HI69L. Lebo, Dell (Child Guidance Clinic, 
Jacksonville, Fla.) Some difficulties in the psycho- 
diagnosis of children: Being the chairman’s ir- 
reverent, introductory remarks to a symposium in 
child diagnosis. J. Educ. Psychol., Baroda, 1960, 
18, 469-472.—Psychological science which worships 
the objective has seemingly begun to confuse it with 
the minute. In projective techniques “objective” 
scoring schemes have proliferated until they are diffi- 
cult to use because of their elegance. Disagreement 
as to methods of administration, of scoring and inter- 
pretation, rather than what tests to use, are also rife 
and result in conflicting research reports. Such 
factors contribute to diagnostic difficulties in working 
with children. The developmental process of child- 
hood also contribute.—D. Lebo. 


2HI73P. Peixotto, Н. E. (Catholic U. America) 
Use of the Despert Fables with disturbed chil- 
dren. J. clin. Psychol., 1960, 16, 173-179.—83 Ss, 
25 girls and 58 boys age 6-13, were administered the 
Despert Fables, and the responses to the Fables were 
tabulated, as far as possible, in accordance with the 
categories used in obtaining norms from a standard- 
ization population. Among 20 Fables only 4 new 
categories had to be added. The responses of the 
child clinic patients were compared with the normal 
children. The findings suggest that the Despert 
Fables are not satisfactory as a means of differential 
diagnosis. "In view of these results it appears that 
the Despert Fables may reflect certain psychodynamic 
content of a child's conscious or unconscious, but that 
they are of little value for differential diagnosis."— 
V. J. Bieliauskas. 


2HI73W. Walton, D., & Mather, M. D. A fur- 
ther study of the predictive validity of a psycho- 
logical test of brain damage. Brit. J. med. Psy- 
chol, 1961, 34, 73-75.—51 patients were given the 
Modified Word-Learning Test for diagnosing organic 
brain damage. They had been referred upon sus- 
picion of brain damage, but the test results were not 
examined until a diagnostic decision had been reached 
or until this decision was confirmed by other criteria. 
10 cases were rejected because of failure to meet 
these criteria. The test was "shown to have a high 
predictive validity especially with respect to the dif- 
ferentiation of the non-brain-damaged psychiatric pa- 
tient suffering from generalized organic pathology.” 
—E. Y. Beeman. 

2HI76M. McGuire, F. L. (USN Medical Neuro- 
psychiatric Research Unit, San Diego, Calif.) А 
comparison of the Bender-Gestalt and Flicker 
Fusion as indicators of central nervous system 
involvement. J. clim. Psychol., 1960, 16, 276-278.— 
2] men with established central nervous system path- 
ology were used as Ss in this study, and they were 
administered the Flicker Fusion and the Bender 
Gestalt Test. 21 male normal healthy Ss were used 
as the control group in this study. The B-G draw- 
ings were evaluated by 5 judges. The FFF Test 
jdentified correctly 71% of the 42 Ss and the B-G 
Test was able to identify 69%, 50%, and 38% of the 
Ss, respectively. The correlation between FFF and 
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B-G was statistically not significant. When both 
tests were in agreement, the diagnosis improved; but 
the number of cases to which diagnosis would apply 
was sharply reduced.—V. J. Bieliauskas. 

2Н177Е. Fulkerson, Samuel C., & Barry, John 
R. (Western Psychiatric Instit & Clinic, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) Methodology and research on the 
prognostic use of psychological tests. Psychol. 
Bull, 1961, 58, 177-204.— This review covers the 
period from 1952 through June 1959. The methodo- 
logical difficulties in deciding on sample attributes, 
instrument selection, and criteria in research on prog- 
nosis are examined as well as the problems in deter- 
mining type of treatment, the selection of the person 
administering the treatment, and the determination of 
the patient who receives treatment. The suggestion 
is made that a l-stage design, where a predictor is 
correlated with a measure of outcome is an inade- 
quate design. (178 re.) —IW. J. Meyer. 

2HI89B. Beardsley, Katharine. Analysis of psy- 
chological tests of persons diagnosed sociopathic 
personality disturbance. Arch. crim. Psychody- 
namics, 1961, 4, 389-411—Test protocols of schizo- 
phrenics, psychoneurotics, and sociopaths were ana- 
lyzed. "There is no pattern of behavior which marks 
off the individual diagnosed sociopathic from other 
antisocial acting-out persons" but there "is a socio- 
pathic syndrome."—4. Eglash. 


(Also see Abstracts 2AE59M, 2AE99V, 2CD89K, 
2HE41K, 2HF93K, 2HG58A, 2HG77C, 
2HKO09B, 21Е15К, 2]I59F, 2JQ10K, 
2]Q85D) 
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2H]J05P. Perron, R. L'irritabilité: Contribu- 
tion à la psychologie différentielle des sexes. [Ir- 
ritability: A contribution to the psychology of sex 
differences.] J. Psychol. norm. pathol., 1959, 56, 
205-214.—Questionnaire studies show consistently 
that, when confronted with annoying situations, 
women more readily admit being irritable than men. 
Correlations between questionnaire results and errors 
in mirror drawing are compared for normal and 
hysterical Ss. Conclusion: there is no relationship 
between expressed irritability and disorganization on 
a task involving visual-motor conflict, but there is a 
tendency for Ss who express greater irritability to 
exhibit greater lack of control in the mirror draw- 
ings.—M. L. Simmel. 

2HJ11C. Christensen, Clifford M., & Macdonald, 
John. (U. Alberta) Directed cognition and per- 
sonality change. Alberta J. educ. Res., 1960, 6, 211— 
217.—“1п an attempt to determine the effect of 
directed thinking on personality as measured by 
structured inventories and interviews two experimen- 
tal groups participated in nine weekly one hour ses- 
sions to discuss and report work on themes ordinarily 
excluded from thinking. .. . A comparison of the 
experimental groups with a control group yielded 
significant changes on the F and Pa scales of the 
MMPI. Two significant changes were also noted on 
the Texture Preference Inventory . . . [but none on 
ше] Design Preference 1пуепїогу”—С. M. Della- 
апа. 


2ĦJ12C. Clarke, Н. Harrison, & Clarke, David 
H. (U. Oregon) Relationship between level of 
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aspiration and selected physical factors of boys 
aged nine years. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass, Hijh 
Phys. Educ. Recr., 1961, 32, 12-19.—Utilizing a grip. 
strength test, 98 9-year-old boys were asked to pre- 
dict future performance on the basis of knowledge of 
past results on each of 2 succeeding endeavors with a 
hand dynamometer. 2 aspiration discrepancy scores 
were computed and the Ss divided into 3 distinct 
groups: those with the highest positive scores, those 
with "zero" discrepancies, and those with the greatest 
negative scores. . . . Results indicated that boys who 
expressed higher levels of aspiration were physically 
superior in size and strength to those who expressed 
neither an increase nor a decrease in their assess- 
ments—Journal abstract. 


2HJ19P. Pedersen, Frank, & Marlowe, David, 
(Ohio State U.) Capacity and motivational differ- 
ences in verbal recall. J. clin. Psychol, 1960, 16, 
219-222.—An attempt was made to replicate previous 
findings of Adelson and Redmond concerning anal 
retentive individuals having a greater capacity for 
verbal recall than anal expulsive individuals. 70 col- 
lege students of Ohio State University were used as 
Ss. Scores obtained on the Blacky Test served as 
the basis for assigning the Ss to expulsive, retentive, 
or neutral groups. The findings suggest that expul- 
sives tend to recall more disturbing material than the 
retentives, whereas the retentives tend to recall more 
insignificant material “The findings constitute a 
failure to replicate the major results of Adelson and 
Redmond."—7. J. Bieliauskas. 


2HJ29R. Rothstein, R. (Michael Reese Hosp, 
Chicago, Ill.) Authoritarianism and men’s reac- 
tions to sexuality and affection in women. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 329-334.—Previous 
research that the authoritarian personality showed 
exaggerated concern with sexuality and was not able 
to integrate attitudes of sexuality and affection. The 
present research assumed that the authoritarian per- 
sonality was characterized by rigidity and projection. 
Reactions to 2 film strips depicting the same woman 
in 2 different roles: as a sexy woman and as an 
affectionate person, were correlated with F scale 
scores. The hypotheses were confirmed.—G. Frank. 


2HJ36S. Sweney, Arthur B. (U. Illinois) Fak- 
torenanalytische Methoden in der Motivations- 
forschung Cattells. [Factor analytical methods in 
Cattell’s studies of motivation.] Z. exp. angew. 
Psychol., 1961, 8, 136-148.—Cattell not only create 
а universal motivation theory, he also pointed to 
techniques which allow a quantitative evaluation, 
"Though the contours of this theory have been mappe 
out, promising work still lies ahead to work out the 
inner structure—W. J. Koppitz. 

2HJ45B. Beilin, Harry, & Werner, Emmy. (u: 
Minnesota) Differences between well and poorly 
adjusted young adults based upon psychologist? 
ratings and subjects’ self-ratings. J. gen. Psycho i 
1959, 60, 45-55.—Self-ratings, psychologists’ ratings 
and psychologists’ predictions of Ss’ self-ratings wer" 
item analyzed seeking characteristics differentiating 
the well from the poorly adjusted. There was 
common core differentiating in all 3 types of rating» 
but also different patterns of items which were ЧП Ti 
entiating for the 2 sexes and the 3 types of Eo 
Psychologists’ ratings showed more differentiati 
than self-ratings—E. Y. Beeman. 
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ell, Raymond B. (U. Illinois) 

eS Clonal instrument, second order, 
and refraction factors in personality structure re- 
rch, Psychol. Bull., 1961, 58, 160-174.—The de- 
E. ination of personality structure by multivariate 
Eos! methods has led to stable, meaningful 
тЫ as well as to confusing inconsistencies. 
Becker (see 35: 6414) has recently criticized the 
foregoing theoretical position. The present paper 
presents additional data and further arguments re- 


lated to the over-all problem.—WW. J. Meyer. 


5B. Bendig, A. W. (U. Pittsburgh) Рег- 
m емес, related to individual perform- 
ance on a cognitive task. J. gen. Psychol, 1959, 
60, 265-268.— Two experimental crossword puzzles 
were administered in counterbalanced order to 73 
college Ss and their summed scores correlated with 
four psychometric measures: a vocabulary scale, the 
Manifest Anxiety Scale, Gough’s Hr scale, and Ed- 
wards Need Achievement Scale. Scores on the two 
puzzles (a) had an intercorrelation of .81, (b) were 
significantly different on the two alternate forms, and 
(c) were significantly higher on the second task. 
Both the MAS and Hr scales were significantly re- 
lated to task performance: the MAS showing a nega- 
tive and the Hr scale a positive correlation with the 
criterion. The Need Achievement measure was not 
related to task performance."—E. Y. Beeman. 


2HJ75B. Becker, Wesley C. (U. Illinois) Com- 
ments on Cattel's paper on "perturbations" in 
Personality structure research. Psychol. Bull., 
1961, 58, 175.—This brief note is in reply to Cattell's 
(see 36: 2HJ60C) paper.—W. J. Meyer. 
‚2Н]755*. Stotland, Ezra. (U. Washington) Mo- 
tivation for security, certainty, and self-esteem. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1961, 65, 75-87.—College students 
Were asked to rate their interests in a variety of 
Seurity-enhancing behaviors while they imagined 
themselves to be in situations varying in the degree 
of Security. The results did not in general support 
е cognitive theory of motivation. The interest of 
5 of low self-esteem in various activities was more 
affected by the Possibilities of success than was the 
pet of persons of high self-esteem.—Author ab- 
2Н]755*, Shontz, Franklin C., & Fink, Stephen 
Фое апа View Hosp., Cleveland, O.) „А psy- 
dead ological analysis of discomfort, pain, and 
Total sti 8e" Psychol, 1959, 60, 275-287 —“A 
elati tructure explanation of human behavior in 
ion to physical discomfort, pain, and death has 
есте, Four specific orientations to these 
is ena were employed to explain such behavior 
suicid шь sadomasochism, ritual self-mutilation, 
imm 7 "éroism, martyrdom, symptomdenial, ritual- 
hyst compulsive overproduction, hypochondriasis, 


teri, à rix 
t) acrident-proneness, and mature creativity.” 


HI76C. Cattell, R i 

Б » Raymond B. U. Illinois) 

Drs SP lies to Becker's Monnet Psychol. 
to Becker” 58, 176.—This paper is a brief response 
М TS (see 36: 2HJ75B) criticisms—W. J. 
; Edward J. (U. California 
Stress; » Los Angeles) Psychological 
132, 382 gg¢ evaluation. J. nerv. ment. Dis, 1961, 
'—The conventional concepts of psycho- 
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logical stress are evaluated, and an alternative con- 
cept is developed which relates stress not only to the 
emotion of depression but to the emotions of anxiety 
and anger as well.—N. H. Pronko. 

2HJ91L. League, Betty Jo, & Jackson, Douglas 
N. (Pennsylvania State U.) Activity and passiv- 
ity as correlates of field-independence. Percept. 
mot. Skills, 1961, 12, 291-298.—Scores for 51 Ss on 
Witkin's Embedded-Figures Test, Leaderless Group 
Discussion scores, Modified Group Rorschach re- 
sponses, and a Sentence Completion Passivity test 
did not consistently support the hypothesis that activ- 
ity reflected in perceptual tasks is also observable in 
other measures of personality. A re-evaluation of the 
generality of activity-passivity is suggested by the 
results—W. B. Essman. 


(Also see Abstracts 2CD51G, 2CL25K, 2FC69L, 
2FHO01S, 2FH80R, 2HF44L, 21Q49L, 21Q66A) 


Anxiety 


2HKOOK. Kanfer, Frederick H. (Purdue U.) 
Word-association and the drive hypothesis of 
anxiety. J. clim. Psychol, 1960, 16, 200-204.—The 
Russell and Jenkins modification of the Word-Asso- 
ciation Test was given to 335 students of both sexes 
in introductory psychology classes. The same Ss 
were also administered the Taylor Manifest Anxiety 
scale, The total population yielded a mean of 14.65 
on the MAS which approximates the distribution re- 
ported by Taylor. For each S a conformity score 
was computed for each level and for the entire list 
of selected words which were used in this study. | An 
hypothesis was advanced that Ss with high manifest 
anxiety scale scores were to yield higher conformity 
scores and vice versa. The findings failed to show a 
relationship between the high and low anxiety scores 
and the conformity ratings—V. J. Bieliauskas. 


2HKO9B. Bailey, M. A., Berrick, M. E., Lach- 
mann, F. M. & Ortmyer, D. Н. (VA Regional 
Ойсе, N. Y.) Manifest anxiety in psychiatric 
outpatients. J. clim. Psychol, 1960, 16, 209-210.— 
"The Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale was adminis- 
tered routinely to 128 patients applying for psychi- 
atric treatment in an outpatient clinic. The results 
revealed that this sample scored significantly higher 
than non-psychiatric subjects. No significant rela- 
tionship was discovered between scores on this test 
and such factors as occupational level and diagnosis. 
—V. J. Bieliauskas. cae 
11J. Jones, Ora. (Duke U.) Relationship 
ERE А and auditory discrimination and 
anxiety level. J. gen. Psychol., 1958, 59, 111-118— 
Using а modified method of limits, a flicker fusion 
task and an auditory discrimination task were ad- 
ministered to 3 groups of 20 Ss: high anxiety, psy- 
chiatric patients; medium anxiety, psychiatric, ше 
ical, and surgical patients; and low anxiety, medic 
and surgical patients. The high and low a 
groups differed significantly on both tasks, the hig 
group being less sensitive and more variable. he 
medium anxiety group differed significantly from | е 
other 2 only on the visual task. There were EN 
significant correlations between the visual and audi- 
tory measures. (17 ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. 


j tein, A.B. (Pacific State Hosp.) 
Hu wa the Primary Mental Abilities. 
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Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 415-417.— Test-likeness, read- 
ing requirement, and cultural familiarity, in combina- 
tion, are highly related to the effects of test anxiety. 
—W. B. Essman. 


2HK31A. Arnhoff, Franklyn N. (New York 
State Dept. Mental Hygiene) Stimulus generaliza- 
tion and anxiety. J. gen. Psychol., 1959, 60, 131- 
136.—Correlations between Ss' scores on the Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety scale and measures of stimulus 
generalization on a visual-spatial task and a concept 
formation task were both nonsignificant. "The im- 
portance of complexity and psychological meaning of 
the tasks used to demonstrate SG was discussed, and 
the relationship of these factors to current drive 
theory was emphasized.” (19 ref.) —E. Y. Beeman. 


2HK55W. Wagoner, R. A. (Duke U.) Differ- 
ences in response latency and response variability 
between high and low anxiety subjects in a 
flicker-fusion task. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 
61, 355-359.— The present research investigated the 
effect of anxiety on various psychophysical tasks. 
Ss high in anxiety (HA) and their low anxiety 
(LA) relatives were presented with a flicker-fusion 
task. It was predicted that HA Ss would show 
significantly more difficulty than the LA group at 
the point of threshold for flicker-fusion. НА 55 
showed lower threshold to flicker, more variability 
and response alternation, therefore, increased diffi- 
culty in making decisions at the threshold values.— 
G. Frank. 


2HK57Z. Zahn, T. P. (National Inst. Mental 
Health) Size estimation of pictures associated 
with success and failure as a function of manifest 
anxiety. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 457-462. 
—" An experiment was performed to test the hypothe- 
sis that the size of a picture associated with failure 
would be overestimated relative to that of a picture 
associated with success and control pictures primarily 
by Ss with high scores on the Taylor Manifest Anxi- 
ety Scale... . The results showed that, in accord- 
ance with the hypothesis, high MAS Ss significantly 
overestimated the size of the failure picture . . . but 
the low MAS group showed an insignificant trend in 
the opposite direction. In addition, it was shown 
that the 'psychological' anxiety items of the Taylor 
scale related significantly to the success-failure dif- 
ference in size estimation, but the ‘somatic’ items did 
not."—G. Frank. 


2HK66L. Levy, Leon H. (Indiana U.) Anxi- 
ety and behavior scientists’ behavior. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1961, 16, 66-68.—Percentages of entries 
under “anxiety,” “drive,” and “emotion” in Psycho- 
logical Abstracts and the Child Development Ab- 
stracts were determined for years 1945 through 1958. 
From 1952 onward, the post-Taylor Manifest Anxiety 
scale era, “only in the case of anxiety does output 
increase and remain consistently higher than that 
prior to the appearance of the MAS” for Psycho- 
logical Abstracts entries. For Child Development 
Abstracts, marked rise in output follows the intro- 
duction of the Children’s Manifest Anxiety scale in 
1956. “The results of the present study clearly con- 
firm our suspicions concerning the docility of the 
behavior scientist and suggest that no new principles 
of behavior are necessary in accounting for his be- 
havior as compared with that of other species.’— 
S. J. Lachman. 
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2HK78G. Gavales, D., & Millon, T. (Lehigh 
U.) Comparison of reproduction and recall size 
deviations in the Bender-Gestalt as measures of 
anxiety. J. clin. Psychol., 1960, 16, 278-280.—Out 
of 195 undergraduate students who were given the 
Taylor Manifest Anxiety scale the 40 highest scor- 
ing and the 40 lowest scoring served as Ss for this 
study. 5096 of the Ss took the Bender Gestalt Test 
in an anxiety producing situation while the other 
50% took the test under normal conditions. Students 
working under anxiety producing conditions repro- 
duced significantly smaller B-G drawings as com- 
pared with those working under normal conditions. 
Students who scored high on the Taylor Anxiety 
scale tended to contribute more to the significant 
relation between anxiety and the small size of the 
B-G as compared with those who had low scores on 
the Taylor Anxiety scale.—V. J. Bieliauskas. 

2HK78K. Krause, Merton S. (Family Service 
of the Cincinnati Area) The measurement of tran- 
sitory anxiety. Psychol. Rev., 1961, 68, 178-189.— 
Following a search of the literature for criterion 
evidence of transitory anxiety, 6 kinds were found: 
the introspective report, the response distress, physio- 
logical signs, clinical intuition, free molar behavior, 
and task performance changes. Each of these is dis- 
cussed in terms of values, problems, and restrictions. 
Suggestions are made toward avoiding some of the 
objections. Considering both practicality and valid- 
ity, certain secondary indicators are developed. А 
procedure for validating these is outlined briefly— 
D. Spearman. 


(Also see Abstracts 2CI77H, 2CI87K, 2FF29B, 
2FF93H, 2HE11H, 2HM96W, 2HN34M, 
2HN84J, 2KJ43P) 


Defenses 


2HL28H. Hornberger, R. H. (State U. Towa) 
The projective effects of fear and sexual arousal 
on the rating of pictures. J. clin. Psychol., 1960, 
16, 328-331.—3 experimental groups of 24 male col- 
lege students were used in this study: 1 of which was 
designated as a fear arousal group, the 2nd as the 
sexual arousal group, and the 3rd as the contro 
group. “The fear arousal conditions involved shoc 
and threat of additional shock. The sexual arous 
conditions included the rating of pictures of nude 
women in the presence of an attractive female ^^ 
The Ss of the control group rated the neutral pic 
tures without prior experimental activity.” The Bn 
ings suggested an inhibition of sexual responses by 
the sexual arousal group, and the fear arousal group 
showed complementary projection of fear while there 
was no evidence of the similar projection of either 
fear or sex.—V. J. Bieliauskas. 

2HL32F, Fuhrer, M. J, & Eriksen, C. W. (U, 
Illinois) The unconscious perception of 
meaning of verbal stimuli. J. abnorm. sot, Psy- 
chol., 1960, 61, 432-439.—“The hypothesis was inve. 
tigated that the meaning of a verbal stimulus may, si 
responded to without prior recognition of the 16 
ulus. Four treatment groups were employed 0 
Ss each. The experimental procedure used . « : 
sisted essentially of obtaining the S's gue 
series of verbal stimuli, dichotomized in 
connotation, which were presented at ог f 
below the S's previously determined absolute 
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dd... there was no evidence that the Ss could 
make better than chance matches... . It was con- 
cluded that no evidence was obtained that Ss respond 
to the meaning of verbal stimuli prior to recognition 
of the stimuli.” —G. Frank. 


(Also see Abstract 2HM01G) 


PsvcHoANALYTIC THEORY 


2НМ01С. Green, A. (19 rue de la Source, Paris) 
Le role: Contribution a l'étude des mécanismes 
d'identification. [Role: A contribution to the study 
of identification mechanisms.]  Evolut. Psychiat., 
1961, 26, 1-32.—An analysis of role playing from 
various viewpoints suggests that the approach of 
Freud seems most fruitful. The framework is 
Freud's dictum that the distance that separates the 
ego from the superego varies among individuals, and 
with some it remains at a degree common to children. 
Tt provides a framework of understanding morbid 
personalities via verbal behavior by focusing on cue 
and role, 2 types of defense can be noted—whether 
the individual is for, or against, his role.—L. A. 
Ostlund. 
2HMOIK. Karpe, Richard. (West Hartford, 
Con.) The rescue complex in Anna O's final 
identity. Psychoanal. Quart., 1961, 30, 1-27.—An 
attempt to hypothesize the relationships between the 
known facts of Bertha Pappenheim's (Anna O.) girl- 
hood while she was in treatment with Dr. Breuer and 
lier identity from age 36—77 as a professional mother 
and educator and as a fighter for women’s rights and 
organizer of women's groups.—L. N. Solomon. 
Deua. Bergler, Edmund. (251 Central Park 
y est, NYC) The type “Mr. Stuffed Shirt.” Amer. 
CIE 1960, 17, 407-412.— The "stuffed shirt" as a 
Psychological type is described and related to the 
ро. , Both are unconscious elaborations of the 
cator" as the child perceived him; the former 


Stresses his pom ; Я 
pousness, the latter his maliciousness. 
W. A. Varvel. ; p 


2HM07F. 


I Farrell, B. A. Symposium on psycho- 
3nalysis and validation: II. On the chier of 


Psychodynamic discourse. 


1961, 34, 7-13. № Brit. J. med. Psychol., 


5 Not all rational inquiries need be 
ap deieo-deductive in form. An pé of an 
à boy in oriented interpretation of the behavior of 
underlyin mee school is discussed, the hypotheses 
jections D € explanation are pointed out, and ob- 
ered F, п ранче interpretations are consid- 
2 E 
PG. Gold, Milton. Freud's views on art. 
Explora с 2c roana, Rev., 1961, 48(2), 111-115. 
Teveals Wa of Freud’s philosophic assumptions 
Eged view flares are many modifications of his al- 
eased condit at art is simply negativity or the dis- 
2HMiise 8 of Creator and spectator.—D. Prager. 
Oedipus, p, St Clair, M. A note on the guilt of 
1E 6 24choanal. psychoanal. Rev., 1961, 48(1), 
ia wished he could have been blind 
Е p he could have returned to the 
à Кыны womb. The seeing refers to the 
seeing Ege The guilt of Oedipus was 
y because ot е blinded himself literally and 
?HMIIS of what he had seen.—D. Prager. 
State Coll.) ` pabrodes, Caroline, (San Francisco 
iotherapy: An application of psy- 


choanalytic theory. Amer. Imago, 1960, 17, 311- 
319.—The use of imaginative literature may produce 
results similar to those effected by direct analysis. 
The literary artist “holds the mirror up to nature.” 
The reader cannot remain neutral in the presence of 
human beings in action. In his concomitant exercise 
of feeling and of judgment he may find a bridge to 
reality.—W. A. Varvel. 

2HM13H. Heller, Lora, & Heller, Abraham. 
(4335 E. 13th Ave, Denver, Colo.) Hamlet's par- 
ents: The dynamic formulation of a tragedy. 
Amer. Imago, 1960, 17, 413-421.—Hamlet is regarded 
as having regressed to the period of Edipal conflict 
under stress of his father's sudden death, his mother's 
hasty remarriage, and the Ghost's revelation of 
murder. The dynamics of regression are attributed 
to his perception of the relationship between his 
parents—W. А. Varvel. 

2HMI15M. Malan, D. Н. Symposium on psy- 
choanalysis and validation: III. On the ‘clinical’ 
and ‘objective’ approaches to psychodynamic ma- 
terial. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1961, 34, 15-21.—"The 
theme of this paper is that the gap between the 
‘clinical’ and ‘objective’ approaches to psychodynamic 
material is far wider than it needs to be, and can be 
greatly reduced by simple modifications at both ends. 
‘Clinical’ judgments when once made can at least be 
treated rigorously, and ‘objective’ variables may have 
to be modified by clinical judgment to make them 
clinically meaningful."—E. Y. Beeman. 


2НМ175. Still, Robert. (Bucklebury Lodge, 
North Reading, England) Gustav Mahler and psy- 
choanalysis. Amer. Imago, 1960, 17, 217-240— 
Recent biographies of the musician Gustav Mahler 
and advances in psychoanalytic theory since Freud's 
brief observation of Mahler in 1910 throw new light 
upon his severe obsessional neurosis. А strongly 
feminine element and unconscious homosexuality are 
emphasized.—W. A. Varvel. 

2HM20S. Shainess, N. A re-evaluation of some 
aspects of femininity through a study of men- 
struation: A preliminary report. Comprehen. 
Psychiat., 1961, 2, 20-26.—Тһе female castration 
complex is a reaction to the threat of feminine de- 
velopment. It is a complex of the interaction of the 
girl with significant persons, especially the mother, 
and is influenced by the cultural matrix. In a study 
of 103 women it is indicated that premenstrual symp- 
toms are divided into (a) helplessness and a need for 
love or (b) defensiveness against anticipated attack. 
These symptoms are a constant and compulsive re- 
capitulation of devaluation of the self in relation to 
femininity. Symptoms of premenstrual tension, dys- 
menorrhea, and amenorrhea are directly related to 
unpleasant, humiliating, or unloving experiences in 
relation to mother. Menarche is a nodal area of high 
potential for enhancement or impairment of self, espe- 
cially in relation to femininity —D. Prager. 


2HM32P. Palm, R. Identification and magical 
thinking. Psychoanal. psychoanal. Rev., 1960, 47(4), 
32-36.—"Identification is the process by шу D 
sychically incorporates certain characteristics 
hich it considers as helpful and strengthening in the 
pursuit of its goals.” 2 case fragments are presented 
in which the patients describe this type of identifica- 
tion in words implying that they unconsciously rob 
the objects identified with of their identity. This 
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process is the psychological equivalent of the primi- 
tive rite where one eats the heart of his enemy to 
gain the latter's strength and courage.—D. Prager. 

2HMSSC. Collier, Mary Jeffery. (U. Western 
Ontario, Canada) Popular cartoons and prevail- 
ing anxieties. Amer. Imago, 1960, 17, 255-269.— 
Popular magazines were searched for humorous car- 
toons related to contemporary situations thought to 
be anxiety-producing to Americans (the business re- 
cession, Sputnik and Russian competition in science, 
foreign relations, and summit conferences). Repre- 
sentative examples were considered in an attempt to 
test Kris’s hypothesis that the comic may be used as 
a defense.—]WV. A. Varvel. 

2HM56N. Novey, Samuel. Influence of antic- 
ipatory attitudes on the resolution of transference. 
Psychoanal. Quart., 1961, 30, 56-71.—“The transfer- 
ence neurosis crystallizes the dilemma of the desire 
for present gratification of the infantile longings 
derived from the historical past. The resolution of 
the transference neurosis and the process of working 
through includes re-establishing a broader perspec- 
tive of the historical past in the service of the de- 
ferral for future gratification of the infantile long- 
ings."—L. N. Solomon. 

2HM56P. Pótzl, O., Allers, R., & Teler, J. Pre- 
conscious stimulation in dreams, associations, and 
images: Classical studies. Psychol. Issues, 1960, 
2(3, Monogr. No. 7), 156 p.—Pótzl's paper concerns 
the relationship between experimentally induced 
dream images and indirect vision. Allers and Teler 
report experiments on the Utilization of Unnoticed 
Impressions in Associations. Charles Fisher's Intro- 
duction concludes with the observation that "the in- 
vestigations of Pótzl, Allers, and Teler have stim- 
ulated a great deal of experimentation which is rel- 
evant to psychoanalytic ego psychology and which 
has thrown light on the functioning of the ego ap- 
paratuses of perception and memory, consciousness, 
attention, the primary and secondary thought proc- 
esses, the role of subliminal incidental stimuli in 
altered states of consciousness, the creative process, 
and the psychology of dreaming." —(95-item bibliogr.) 
—D. Prager. 

2НМ63У. Vitanza, A. A. Toward a theory of 
crying. Psychoanal. psychoanal. Rev., 1960, 47(4), 
63-79.—Crying includes screaming, sobbing, . weep- 
ing, and depression. Screaming represents the pure 
protest of being born and living. Sobbing originates 
during mother’s labor. Weeping originates in the 
amnionic existence, from the 9th to 40th week in the 
uterus, Depression originates in the period from 
conception to about the 8th week. Research cor- 
roborating the above is the task for the future. Sug- 
gestions for such research are presented—D. Prager. 


2HM69B. Beisser, А. R. Psychodynamic ob- 
servations of a sport. Psychoanal. psychoanal. Rev., 
1961, 48(1), 69—76.—Unconscious destructive fan- 
tasies toward opponents interfere with the player's 
realization of the goal of winning. Behavior can be 
observed during matches through which a player dis- 
torts or justifies his fantasies. Origins of competi- 
tive conflicts lie in relationship of players to their 
fathers who taught them to play and set standards. 
Some players, when failing to realize these standards, 
act toward themselves as castigating fathers.—D. 
Prager. 
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2HM72L. Levine, Jacob. (West Haven, Conn.) 
Regression in primitive clowning. Psychoanal, 
Quart., 1961, 30, 72-83.—“The function of humor in 
permitting the acting out of otherwise strictly pro- 
hibited regressive, infantile-sexual, and aggressive 
behavior is illustrated by anthropological accounts of 
American Indian ceremonials.”—L. N. Solomon. 


2НМ741. Laffal, J. (VA Hosp. West Haven, 
Conn.) The contextual associates of sun and God 
in Schreber's autobiography. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 61, 474-479.—' An objective procedure of 
contextual analysis was applied to test opposing pre- 
dictions derived from Freud's (1948) and from Mac- 
alpine and Hunters (1955) studies of the Schreber 
case. Freud maintained that both God and sun were 
father symbols for Schreber; Macalpine and Hunter 
contended that God and sun were ambisexual symbols 
and stressed their feminine connotations. The... 
analysis involved categorizing words appearing in 
close association with the key words God, sun, and 
Flechsig and in close connection with male and 
female words, and correlating the distributions of 
categorized responses with each other. It was found 
that the way Schreber wrote about God was signifi- 
cantly more like the way he wrote about male. . . ." 
The same was true with Flechsig, but the way 
Schreber wrote about God was not synonomous with 
the way he wrote about sun.—G. Frank. 

2HM80K. Karon, B. P. (Philadelphia Psychi- 
atric Hosp.) A clinical note on the specific nature 
of an “oral” trauma. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 
61, 480-481.—Psychoanalytic theorists have empha- 
sized the effect of oral traumata upon subsequent 
character development, however, experimental tests 
do not appear to support this hypothesis, at least in 
terms of specific, one-time traumatic events. A case 
of paranoid schizophrenia was utilized to emphasize 
the point that the oral trauma may not be restricted 
to the isolated and dramatic event. One must con- 
sider persistent patterns of mother-child interaction 
regarding feeding in general —С. Frank. 

2HMB80S. Seeley, J. R. Psychoanalysis: Model 
for social science. Psychoanal. psychoanal. Rev 
1960, 47(4), 80-86.—"Is psychoanalysis not perhaps 
pursuing strange and futile gods in its constant at- 
tempts to make itself scientifically respectable on the 
model of the non-human sciences? Would it not 
well for the social sciences to ask themselves whether 
or not they have in psychoanalysis a more apt mode 
for the getting of what they want to get than ma 
have in the dominantly dilute physical science models 
they now so largely ape?”—D. Prager. 


2HM86G. Glover, Edward. (London, England) 
Some recent trends in psychoanalytic theory. 
Psychoanal. Quart, 1961, 30, 86-107—The theoret 
ical speculations of Heinz Hartmann on ego adapt 
tion are compared with the clinically and experien 
tially based theories of René Spitz.—L. N. Solomon. 


2HM96W. Wallach, M. A. (Massachusetts Inst 
Technology) Two correlates of symbolic E 
arousal: Level of anxiety and liking for p 
material J. abmorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, P j 
401.— "The present study tests two Freudian У 
potheses concerning the symbolic expression rS 
sexual arousal: that symbolic sexual arousal о 
to a greater extent in persons of high anxiety ү: n 5 
and that degree of liking for esthetic materials 
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iti d to the degree of symbolic sexual 
p E oc to those materials. Both hypoth- 
Esc confirmed in an experiment with 73 female 
tndergraduates involving the content analysis of 
imaginative stories written in response to dm 
Possible implications for anxiety and for the psychol- 
ogy of art were suggested."—G. Frank. 


Abstracts 2AD01M, 2AKO01M, 2GJ23W, 
(Also see Abs OM) 


PHYSIOLOGICAL CORRELATES 


2HN24T. Tong, J. E., & Murphy, I. C. (Ramp- 
ton Hosp., Near Retford, Nottinghamshire, England) 
Rorschach indices and autonomic stress reactiv- 
йу. J. clin. Psychol, 1960, 16, 324-328.—A Ror- 
schach test and laboratory stress techniques were 
administered to 200 male inmates of a state hospital 
for mental defectives. The findings were compared 
via correlational techniques to validate Rorschach 
indices of anxiety and emotional reactivity. The re- 
sults showed that color responses were highly cor- 
related with the laboratory stress measures, and the 
shading responses were slightly associated with the 
laboratory measures indicating anxiety. The skin 
temperature reaction to experimental frustration was 
the only index which was consistently related to 
the Rorschach indices. Some questions were raised 
concerning the level of the validity of Rorschach 
test in its present form, and the hypothesis was 
advanced that the Rorschach test may primarily 
measure particular anxiety reactions associated with 
ego involvement rather than other indices—V. J. 
Bieliauskas, 
2HN33V. Vogel, William. (Walter Reed Gen- 
eral Hosp., Washington, D. C.) The relationship 
of age and intelligence to autonomic functioning. 
1. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 133-138.—GSR, 
Tespiration rate, pulse rate, finger volume, and blood 
Pressure measures were recorded for male Ss exposed 
to sound-stressor and cold-pressor-test situations. 6 
870105, formed on the basis of intelligence (feeble- 
minded, normal, and gifted) and age (6 yrs. and 16 
Yr) were used. Younger and less intelligent Ss 
реа autonomically from stressors more rapidly 
RT older and more intelligent Ss. Less intelligent 
A d Sharper discriminations at the autonomic 
"Г. between the different stimuli than did more 
intelligent Ss.— Jy. А. Wilson, Jr. 
А2 МУМ. Martin, Barclay. (0. Wisconsin) The 
е ОЁ anxiety by physiological behavioral 
is little e Psychol. Bull., 1961, 58, 234-255.— There 
esearch to support the contention that clearly 
terns of physiological-behavioral responses 
Tom oth with anxiety arousal can be distinguished 
Physiolo ет arousal patterns. Intercorrelations among 
either эк Measures of anxiety obtained under 
М eset States or under stress are generally 
Measures of beh have been reported in which d 
vith a variety SUE were obtained simula e у 
tions likel; t р physiological measures under condi- 
2HNSSW. > е fear arousing.—]W. J. Meyer. 
rado) Patt Weybrew, Benjamin B. (U. Colo- 
Y a facto erns of reaction to stress as revealed 
ures and benanalysis of autonomic-change meas- 
1959, 60 enavioral observations. J. gen. Psychol., 
Were tak, -—Measures of autonomic responses 
81 candidates for prison guard be- 
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fore and after a stress situation. The difference 
scores were then intercorrelated with 0 ratings ob- 
tained during the stress test. 4 orthogonal group 
factors were extracted from the correlation matrix. 
2 suggested а sympathicotonic reaction pattern, 1 
correlating negatively with the Army General Classi- 
fication Test and the Cornell Selectee Index. The F 
Scale correlated positively with 2 of the factors.— 
E. Y. Beeman. 


2HN84J. Johnson, Laverne C., & Ulett, George 
A. (Washington U.) Stability of EEG activity 
and manifest anxiety. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1959, 52, 284—288.— п 44 young adult males, the 
resting EEG response over 24 frequencies, 3 to 33 
cps, and the relationship of the EEG response to 
manifest anxiety were studied in three records taken 
over a nine-month period... . There was signifi- 
cantly less EEG activity on Record 1 in all fre- 
quencies, but Records 2 and 3 were similar. The 
shape of the EEG profiles was the same over all three 
records. The Ss with high manifest anxiety scores 
had significantly less EEG activity, especially in the 
8 to 12-cps band, in Record 1, but there was no 
difference between the high and low manifest anxiety 
groups in the EEG response on Records 2 and 3. 
(24 ref.) —E. Y. Beeman. : 

2HN89D. Deane, George E. (U. Connecticut) 
Human heart rate responses during experimen- 
tally induced anxiety. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 61, 
489-493.—This study attempted to discover the con- 
trolling conditions of the 2 cardiac effects found 
during anxiety induced by signals of shock-to-come. 
Previous studies have shown both cardiac accelera- 
tion and cardiac deceleration in the interval between 
warning signal and shock. These 2 cardiac effects 
may be unlearned responses associated, respectively, 
with states of anxiety and fear—J. Arbit. 
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61D. Dean, Edward S. (450 Sutter St., San 
fetes, Calif.) А Process, schizophrenic and ther- 
apeutic: Some misconceptions resulting from b 
guage and philosophy. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1961, 
118, 61-65.—‘Psychiatrists can improve their theory 
and practice by identifying and rejecting Brecon 
tions based on essences. What is needed is a pe 
nomenal approach, as for instance in the theory an 
treatment of шоро, TI diens a 
. Galenko, V. E. Terapevticheskie voz- 
Bad S. a3 Giliarovskogo. [The therapeutic 
views of V. A. Giliarovskit.] Zh. Nevropat. i 
khiat., 1961, 61, 764-765.—A short sketch is given o 
V. A. Giliarovskii's views on psychiatric treatment.— 
I. D. London. 


(Also see Abstracts 2рА175, 2Н146В) 


MEDICAL THERAPIES 


. Dillon, Donald J. (Columbia U.) The 
incl of choice reaction time among EIE 
of hospitalized psychiatric patients. ue D we 
1961, 52, 105-114.—CRT measures were ely ша 
from 204 hospitalized psychiatric patients M 
during, and after cote M p eee ШШ 

ed to Z s 1 
теа iue ы the Z scores were classified 
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according to 5 variables: treatment, age, sex, diag- 
nosis, and outcome. The effects of age, sex, and 
diagnosis upon CRT were significant before and 
during treatment. The effects of treatment were sig- 
nificant during and after treatment. The effects of 
outcome did not attain significance. The CRT was 
found to be slower after ECT or surgery, and among 
the older patients, the female patients, and the de- 
pressed patients. Differences between the pre- and 
during-treatment scores reflected the effect of treat- 
ment (ECT and OP were followed by loss in speed), 
and age and diagnosis were reflected in the during- 
post and pre-post differences. Older patients and 
depressed patients registered greatest improvement 
in performance in the posttreatment session.—Author 
abstract. 

2IB41W. Wortis, Joseph. (Ed.) (State U. New 
York Downstate Medical Coll, Brooklyn) Recent 
advances in biological psychiatry. Vol. III. New 
York: Grune & Stratton, 1961. xiii, 241 p. $9.75— 
"The proceedings of the fifteenth annual convention 
and scientific program of the Society of Biological 
Psychiatry, Miami, June 1960.' Included are the 
"Presidential Address"; "The Achievements of Bio- 
logical Psychiatry" by Paul Н. Hoch; and essays and 
discussions from 76 contributors in the areas of 
"Drugs and Somatic Approaches in Psychiatry," 
"Clinical Studies,” “Psychopharmacologic Research," 
and “Miscellaneous Studies.” —E. Y. Beeman. 


Drug Therapy 


2ICOIK. Kulikov, L. S. (2nd Moscow Medical 
Inst, Moscow, USSR) Immunologicheskaia re- 
aktivnost' bol’nykh shizofrenie pri lechenii in- 
sulinom i neirolepticheskimi sredstvami. [Immu- 
nological reactivity of schizophrenics undergoin 
treatment with insulin and neuroleptic Die 
Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat, 1961, 61, 201—207.—The 
author reports on a study from which he derived 
data, enabling him to correlate certain immunological 
indices with the clinical state of 229 schizophrenics 
undergoing treatment with insulin, aminasine, or 
their combination.—/. D. London. 

2ICO4P. Pollin, William; Cardon, Philippe V., 
Jr, & Kety, Seymour S. (National Inst. Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Effects of amino acid 
feedings in schizophrenic patients treated with 
iproniazid. Science, 1961, 133, 104-105.— Large oral 
doses of individual amino acids were given 3 or 4 
times daily for periods of 1 week “to a group of 12 
chronic schizophrenic patients . . . nine of whom 
were also given iproniazid throughout the study in 
an effort to increase tissue concentrations of endog- 
enous amines.” “Marked alterations in the behavior 
in some patients were associated with the administra- 
tion of 1-methionine and of 1-tryptophan. . . . Most 
changes disappeared abruptly upon withdrawal of 
methionine, but concurrently each marked reactor 
was thought to show some unexpected clinical im- 
provement which persisted for weeks or months. 
The dose level of iproniazid did not seem to influence 
the intensity of methionine effects."—S. J. Lachman. 


21C14P. Popova, A. N. (Central Inst. Advanced 
Training Doctors, Moscow, USSR) О psikhiches- 
kom infantilizme u bol’nykh shizofreniei v remis- 
sii posle lecheniia aminazinom. [On psychic in- 
fantilism in remitted schizophrenics after treatment 
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with aminasine.] Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1961, 61 
114-121—The author describes the different forms 
of infantilism, observed in 107 out of 202 schizo- 
phrenics in remission after treatment with amiasine, 
—I. D. London. 


21C26R. Rokhlenko, S. Z. (Medical Inst., Cher- 
novits, USSR) К lecheniiu ostrogo breda. [On 
the treatment of acute delirium.] Zh. Nevropat, 
Psikhiat., 1961, 61, 426-427.—Aminasine therapy, ap- 
plied not later than 1-2 days after the onset of acute 
delirium, is effective in the treatment of this psy- 
chosis, reducing the mortality rate and increasing the 
number returned to normal activity.—/. D. London. 


21C27B. Banshchikov, V. M., & Stoliarov, G. V. 
Psikhozy, vyzyvaemye protivotuberkuleznymi pre- 
paratami—izoniazidom i iproniazidom, i primene- 
nie étikh preparatov dlia lecheniia psikhicheskikh 
zabolevanii. [Psychoses, caused by antitubercular 
preparations—izoniaside and iproniaside, and the ap- 
plication of these preparations for the treatment of 
mental diseases.] ZA. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1961, 61, 
127-130.—A review of the literature leads to the con- 
clusions: (a) iproniaside is more toxic than izoni- 
aside and causes mental disturbances more often; 
(b) a euphoric effect is typical for iproniaside; (c) 
the severest mental disturbances appear most often as 
states of manic-depressive excitement, although dis- 
turbances of consciousness and depressive as well as 
paranoid syndromes may appear; (d) the psychoses, 
resulting from the use of these preparations, are tem- 
porary and reversible, but drawn out psychoses may 
be observed, lasting for months and even years; (e) 
as a means for treating mental ills, iproniaside is best 
prescribed for depressive syndromes, especially in the 
depressive phase of manic-depressive psychosis an! 
reactive depression; (f) iproniaside is little effective 
in the treatment of schizophrenia; (g) in the absence 
of a therapeutic response, treatment with iproniaside 
ought to be discontinued after several weeks, (h 
with improvement of mental state dosage should be 
gradually diminished and the treatment continue 
with booster dosages.—/. D. London. 


2IC27R. Rothman, T., Grayson, H., & Ferguson, 
J. An evaluation of the effectiveness of isocar- 
boxazid (marplan) in the depressive syndromes. 
Comprehen. Psychiat., 1961, 2, 27—34.—15 patients oñ 
marplan and 10 patients on placebo were studied Wit 
special measurements. Marplan tends to be sig- 
nificantly more effective than placebo according to 
the Hildreth Psychological Change Scale and the Ad- 
jective Check List. Marplan improves the results on 
cognitive and psychomotor speed tests when com 
pared with placebo. Marplan was not superior 1o 
placebo in the Lorr Multidimensional Scale for Rat- 
ing Psychiatric Patients. Interim findings indicate 
that marplan appears to be a safe and effective me if 
cation for treating patients suffering from depression 
—D, Prager. 


21C28K. Kutin, V. P. (Psychoneurological Hosp. 
Zhitomirsk Province, USSR)  Lechenie bolny*? 
shizofreniei dlite'nym nepreryvnym snom 8 бай 
vremennym primeneniem aminazina. [The ие 
ment of schizophrenics with uninterrupted sleep an 
simultaneous application of aminasine.] Мей 
pat. Psikhiat., 1961, 61, 228-231.— Continuous sleepy 
combined with aminasine therapy, is more efficaci 
than the latter alone or insulin therapy. Among 
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i ics who submitted to the combined treat- 
E were 31 with psychoses of over 3 years 
fratin Of the latter 24 were discharged from the 
hospital in good mental state—I. D. London. 


. Smulevich, A. B. (Central Inst. Ad- 
Ко Doctors, Moscow, USSR) К vop- 
rosu o depressivnykh sostoianiiakh, voznikaiush- 
chikh v period lecheniia neirolepticheskimi sred- 
Запі. [On depressive states which arise during 
treatment. with neuroleptic substances.] Zh. Nevro- 
pat. Psikhiat., 1961, 61, 236-246.—Aminasine and 
reserpine therapies were observed either to produce 
depressions or to aggravate already existent depres- 
sins. Ipraside (marcilide) and tophranil were found 
to be efficacious in the treatment of neuroleptic de- 
pressions—J. D. London. 


2137S. Starintsyn, A. S., & Moskovchenko, K. 
P. (Crimean Medical Inst., USSR) K voprosu ob 
izmeneniiakh vysshei nervnoi deiatel'nosti i tonusa 
sosudov golovnogo mozga u bol'nykh shizofreniei. 
[On changes in higher nervous activity and tone of 
brain-vessels in schizophrenics.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel., 1961, 11, 237-244.—A study was made of 
changes in higher nervous activity and tone of the 
brain vessels, resulting from treatment of schizo- 
phrenics with insulin, reserpine, and aminasine. 
Changes were recorded in the plethysmogram of the 
tight hand and in the blood pressure of the central 
retinal artery in response to (a) unconditioned cold 
inthe form of cold water poured on the left hand 
and (b) conditioned auditory and verbal stimuli. In 
schizophrenics responding favorably to insulin ther- 
apy, cortical excitability was enhanced and the tone 
of the brain vessels normalized, Administration of 
Teserpine and aminasine was found to intensify the 
cortical inhibitory process with subsequent normali- 
zation of the basic cortical processes ensuing. A 
ypotensive effect was also observed, expressed in 
decreased blood pressure in the central retinal artery, 
which fact points to a diminished tone of the brain 
Vessels, Tn all, 47 schizophrenics (18-30 yrs.) served 
as Ss with duration of mental illness from several 
months to 2 years.—/. D. London. 


0 21С51С. Crane, С. E. The psychotropic effects 
pr oe oserine: A new use for an antibiotic. Com- 
0 ehen, Psychiat, 1961, 2, 51-59.—Cycloserine is 
tl cs used adjunctively as an antibiotic in the chemo- 
wit x of tuberculosis. 47% of 30 neurotic patients 
el berculosis showed an over-all improvement of 
Жы ition, Beneficial effects were most pro- 
(70%) for insomnia (81%), muscular tension 
ешге Техїа (50%), and depression (48%). 
termination and dermatologic side effects warranted 
Te on of drug treatment in 17% of the patients. 
firmed, psychotropic efficacy of cycloserine is con- 
Cothera yill be the 1st example of a psychopharma- 
Prager, "lc agent to be extracted from molds.—D. 


2 

EC : Chargeishvili, IU. P. (Korsakov Clinic 
Узай ots USSR Academy Medical Sciences) 
go fnoshenie gipoglikemii i sostoianiia nerv- 
Shizofreni) jv Beneze komy pri insulinoterapii 
the state or [Interrelationship of hypoglycemia and 
in insulin ha nervous system in the genesis of coma 
. Nauk Сару (Of schizophrenia]  Soobshch. 

à study of 99 7/7 SSR, 1961, 26(3), 363-367.—In 
Schizophrenics the “lack of a complete 
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parallelism between sugar-content in the blood and 
clinical symptoms” was noted. The views of C. A. 
Popov are supported to the effect that the “develop- 
ment of coma and associated states depends not only 
on sugar-level in the blood but also on the reaction 
of the brain to hypoglycemia."—I. D. London. 

2IC68K. Kent, Louise Robison. (Oklahoma State 
U.) Carbon dioxide therapy as a medical treat- 
ment for stuttering. J. speech hear. Dis., 1961, 26, 
268-271.—Review of the literature on CO; therapy 
as a medical treatment for stuttering. In the spring 
of 1960 the American members of the Carbon Dioxide 
Research Association were questioned concerning 
their use and evaluation of treatment. The question 
of the efficacy of this treatment has not been answered 
adequately, either through research or through the 
experience of clinicians.—M. F. Palmer. 

21C76M. Morozova, T. N. (Central Inst. Ad- 
vanced Training Doctors, Moscow, USSR) Le- 
chenie depressif imizinom (tofranilom). [The 
treatment of depressions with imizine (tofranil).] 
Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1961, 61, 176-182.—Among 
81 Ss undergoing imizine therapy there were 31 
manic-depressives and 42 schizophrenics with depres- 
sion in their clinical picture. Imizine displayed 
greatest. therapeutic effect on manic-depressives 
whose depressions exhibited "psychomotor inhibi- 
tion.” There was less success in subjects with "com- 
plex [psychotic] states." In the case of depressive- 
paranoid schizophrenia imizine demonstrated no 
therapeutic effect on the hallucinatory-paranoid state. 
—I. D. London. Padum) ERE 

2IC81Z. Zeleva, M. S. (Inst. Psychiatry) ini- 
cheskie osobennosti remissii u bol’nykh tsirkuliar- 
пої formoi shizofrenii pri lechenii aminazinom. 
[Clinical features of remissions in circular schizo- 
phrenics treated with aminasine.] Zh. Nevropat. 
Psikhiat., 1961, 61, 581-588.—The author presents 
the results of a clinical analysis of 76 circular schizo- 
phrenics (36 in the manic phase; 40 in the depres- 
sive phase) and distinguishes in all 6 variants in 
therapeutic development leading to remission through 
the use of aminasine.—I. D. London. 

21C83G. Galenko, V. E, & Nadzharov, R. A. 
(Inst Psychiatry, Moscow, USSR) Lechenie imi- 
zinom (tofranilom) depressivnykh sostoianii [The 
treatment of depressive states with imizine ur 
ranil).] Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1961, 61, 183-18 ч 
—38 Ss with depressive states of diverse origin un- 
derwent imizine therapy. The greatest there 
effect was obtained with manic-depressives in the de- 
pressive phase. Imizine therapy is less effective in 
involutional and schizophrenic depression.—I. 


London. 
2IC89M. Morozova, T. N. 


(Central Inst. Ad- 
vanced Training Doctors, Moscow, USSR)  Vliia- 


i inazinoterapii na dinamiku depressivno- 
legem formy сене [The esc 
aminasinotherapy on the dynamics of the : 

i f schizophrenia.] Zh. Nevropat. 
pu EE 589-5982 en UE araon 

+? se on 46 Ss suffering from depre: - 
oF renoidal schizophrenia are discerned and discussed. 
—1. D. London. i ў 

21С890. Okazaki, Hidehiko. Studies of аа 
fects of drugs on mentally retarded. pe L 
Jap. J. child Psychiat., 1960, 1, 289-302.—Dimethyl- 
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amino-ethanol was given to 20 mentally retarded chil- 
dren, and the effects were studied as compared to 17 
control retarded children. No significant difference 
was found on an intelligence test. No difference was 
found with regard to any learning tests. Significant 
difference was observed on the Mental-Work Process 
Analyzing Test. The experimental group showed a 
decrease of irregularity and overlap reaction. No 
bad side-effect was observed.—K. Mizushima. 

21C98K. Kerbikov, O. V. (2nd Moscow Medical 
Inst, USSR) Immunological reactivity in schizo- 
phrenia as influenced by some modern drugs. 
Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci, 1961, 92, 1098-1105.—654 
schizophrenics, 58 oligophrenics, and 23 postencepha- 
litic Parkinsonians were divided into no active treat- 
ment and active treatment groups. Immunologi- 
cal reactivity seemed associated with severity of 
schizophrenic disorder. Parkinsonians showed less 
reactivity than oligophrenics which suggested the role 
of subcortex dysfunction. Essentially similar find- 
ings were noted with staphylococcus anatoxin. In- 
sulin treatment seemed to mobilize immunity reac- 
tions, chlorpromazine mobilized staphylococcus im- 
munity. Immunological reactivity has a complex re- 
lation to mental disorder. (21 ref.)—B. S. Aaron- 
son. 


(Also see Abstracts 2DG18B, 2DG86L, 2DK77S, 
2JI23H) 


Shock Therapy 


2ID87M. Mitsos, Spiro B. (Evansville State 
Hosp. Ind.) Learning in the post-electroshock 
period. J. clin. Psychol, 1960, 16, 187-189.—24 
hospitalized psychiatric patients for whom electro- 
shock therapy was prescribed were used as Ss for this 
study. On 3 successive days prior to the beginning 
of EST each S was tested with trials on 10-pair 
verbal associate learning tasks. Another group of 
the same size was placed in practice and nonpractice 
categories, The Ist results suggest severe interfer- 
ence in learning following the EST. Furthermore, 
the practice in the immediate post EST period does 
not seem to have much effect on the performance dur- 
ing a later period. It appears that re-educative ther- 
apy is not feasible in immediate connection with EST. 
—V. J. Bieliauskas. 


(Also see Abstract 2IF53R) 


PSYCHOTHERAPY 


2IE00H. Herzog-Dürck, Johanna. Menschsein 
als Wagnis. [Being human as a venture] Stutt- 
gart, Germany: Klett, 1960. 300 p. DM 19.50.—A 
discussion, with case presentations, of the psycho- 
therapy of neuroses from the personalistic standpoint, 
emphasizing the holistic character of the encounters 
between persons. Such a viewpoint abandons natural 
scientific objectification for phenomenologically con- 
templative and illuminating method. As such, psy- 
chotherapy is "practice in being human.” —E. W. 
Eng. 

2IE01S. Shrut, Samuel D. (120 E. 87 St, NYC 
28) Coping with the evil eye or early rabbinical 
attempts at psychotherapy. Amer. Imago, 1960, 17, 
201-213.—Superstitious beliefs and practices con- 
cerning the “evil eye” are found in many cultures. 
When measures to counteract its influence failed, the 
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Jews of eastern Europe turned to their rabbis for 
help. The type of counseling employed varied any- 
where from nondirective permissiveness to the ex- 
treme of exorcism.—W. A. Varvel. 


21Е07Е. Ellis, Albert. (NYC) Тһе private 
practice of psychotherapy: A clinical psycholo- 
gist’s report. J. gen. Psychol., 1958, 58, 207-216— 
“Detailed records were kept on 306 clients seen for 
psychotherapy and counseling during 1955 by a clini- 
cal psychologist in private practice in New York City, 
Results are reported in terms of total professional 
contacts, number of sessions with regular clients, rea- 
sons for very brief contacts, main reasons for coming 
for therapy, sources of referral, occupation of clients, 
sex differences, and the relationship of the length of 
treatment and degree of improvement to several char- 
acteristics of the clients, including age, sex, diagnosis, 
intelligence, education, marital status, socio-economic 
status, and religion." —E. Y. Beeman. 


2IE10G. Gendlin, Eugene T., Jenney, Richard 
H., & Shlien, John M. (U. Chicago) Counselor 
ratings of process and outcome in client-centered 
therapy. J. clin. Psychol., 1960, 16, 210-213.—A 6- 
item rating scale was used by 16 counselors of 39 
clients after the 7th interview and at the end of 
limited therapy. The counselor ratings were based 
only on the experience of the counseling hours with- 
out any knowledge on the counselor's part of diag- 
nostic results or other evaluative measures of these 
clients. It was found that the counselors’ ratings de- 
pended upon verbalizations of the client and his spon- 
taneous communication of some of his feelings. “On 
the other hand, no correlation was found between the 
outcome ratings and the extent to which counselors 
observed the client (a) discussing the relationship; 
(b) discussing the counselor; or (c) discussing pres- 
ent events."—J. J. Bieliauskas. 
2IEISK. Kahn, Marvin W. (U. Colorado. School 
Medicine) Clinical and statistical prediction te 
visited. J. clin. Psychol., 1960, 16, 115-118. —Meehl 
expressed strong criticisms against the clinical evalu- 
ation and, actually, clinical use of psychological tests. 
At the same time he seemed to show a high regati 
for psychotherapy. This article summarizes Meehl s 
point of view, evaluates it, and makes reference to 
earlier articles taking issue with Meehl. The author 
suggests that psychotherapy is a form of 024 
chological evaluation; and, therefore, he points OU 
certain inconsistencies in the standpoint of Meehl.— 
V. J. Bieliauskas. 
2ТЕ1бА. Astrup, KH. (State Hosp., Oslo, Nor- 
way) Kliniko-éksperimental’noe izuchenie mex, 
hanizmov psikhoterapii. [Experimental clinic 
study of the mechanisms of psychotherapy.] f 
vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1961, 11, 216-224.—The author 
attempts to correlate the effects of group and in 
ual psychotherapy with clinically and experimenta, у, 
established disturbances of higher nervous activity 
in schizophrenics and to discuss the problem of Da 
chotherapy as applied to them. The author conclu 
that psychotherapy can diminish. the "influence 0 
pathodynamic structures" in schizophrenics.—[- 
London. à 
21E20L. Leland, Thomas W. The faint smil 
syndrome. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1961, 31, ^^ 
421—“The faint smile syndrome" is a phrase Eur 
to describe an item of frequently observed 2 
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i notes unconscious ap- 

EH oleis acts or behavior. 
PE es Een in parents of delinquents, but can be 
Ton in other interpersonal situations including 
the therapeutic relationship. —R. E. Perl. : 
2IE22M. Mikhalova, TS. (Inst. Озара 
Hygiene & Diseases, Prague. Czechoslovakia) C 
ob"ektivnoi tsennosti simvoliki kak osnovnogo m 
strumenta psikhoanaliticheskoi praktitki. [On the 
objective evaluation of symbolism as the chief in- 
strument of psychoanalytic practice.] 4 Zh. Nevropat. 
Psikhiat., 1961, 61, 122-127.—Freud's use of sym- 
holism as a basis for the method of free association 
is “subjective and arbitrary” without experimental 
foundation. “Reformed” versions of _psychoanalysis 
are handicapped by a continued reliance on sym- 
holism as their principal means for explaining psy- 
chopathic phenomena. “An objective experimental 
and clinical study of the physiopathological mecha- 
nisms of neuroses” is thus a prime necessity. At 
the same time any therapy of the neuroses should in- 
dude a “psychotherapy that is constituted on a ra- 
tional base.”—J. D. London. е 
2IE28G. Greenacre, Phyllis. А critical digest 
of the literature on selection of candidates for psy- 
choanalytic training. Psychoanal. Quart., 1961, 30, 
28-55.—Based upon a survey of the literature, the 
following suggestions are made: re-evaluation of the 
qualities recommended as desirable in the “good 
analyst; special investigations of problems of nor- 
mality and of mental health; study of the role of 
culture in the development of analysts; and investi- 
gation of special problems of the place of selection in 
the institution’s organization and plan of training — 
L.N. Solomon. 


?IEMG, Gendlin, E. T. Initiating psychother- 
apy with “unmotivated” patients. Psychiat. Quart., 
1961, 35, 134-139.—8 therapists spent a total of 13 
hours per week on a state hospital ward with 24 
unmotivated” or passively neutral patients. These 
Patients were not asked to begin or to continue ther- 
apy, The patient was gently allowed to make the 
decision to continue or to withdraw. It was con- 
veyed to the patient by the therapists and by pa- 
tients who visited the therapists that there was a 
Standing offer for therapy which could be either ac- 
sited or refused. Over а 5-month period, 22 of the 
М Were Successfully motivated to initiate and con- 
nue psychotherapy. 5 therapists were PhDs; 3 
Were МАѕ p. Prager. 


2IE35E, Ellis, Albert. 


chotherapy (NYC) Rational psy- 


present oY: J. gen. Psychol, 1958, 59, 35-49.—A 

throu үп of the technique of psychotherapy 

though teaching organization and discipline of 
Ehts.—E. Y. Beeman. 

< Wolpe, Joseph. (U. Virginia School 

The prognosis in unpsychoanalysed 

is. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1961, 

тїзї ;- A survey of follow-up studies com- 

ethene 20 Patients whose neurotic symptoms have 

ару of Mi Ber improved markedly after psychother- 

on] TS kinds other than psychoanalysis shows 

‚р Арзев (1.6%). This evidence contradicts 


© Psychoanalytic ` 2 MS 
ytic i 1 
of Tecoverjes MOS CDECtaHon of inferior durability 


ae away with the 
88 the treatment 


ned without psychoanalysis and 
chief reason for regarding analy- 
of choice for neurotic suffering. 
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The facts presented have gravely damaging implica- 
tions for the whole psychoanalytic theory of neurosis, 
but accord with a theory based on principles of learn- 
ing."—N. H. Pronko. 


2IE37G. Group for ne CUN ANUS. 
chiatry. Reports in psychotherapy: Initial inter- 
Vici GAP Rep., 1961, No. 49, 437-463.—A dis- 
cussion of the aims of an initial interview: "estab- 
lishment of the therapeutic alliance; formulation of 
a tentative diagnosis; evaluation of psychotherapeutic 
possibilities; establishment of initial goals of treat- 
ment as well as clarification to the patient of recom- 
mendations for treatment and, if necessary, to his 
family.” The emphasis is on the areas to be covered, 
not the techniques to be used.—E. Y. Beeman. 


2IE40V. Vel'd'eshi, F. A. X “Psikhoterapevti- 
cheskaia nedelia" v Lindau i "Prakticheskaia 
nedelia” v svete mezhdunarodnoi diskussii Freid 
ili Pavlov.” [The Tenth “Week of Psychotherapy’ 
in Lindau and “Practitioners’ Week” in the light of 
the international discussion of “Freud or Pavlov."] 
Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1961, 61, 140-142.—A re- 
port is given of the papers read at the Coni 
on Psychotherapy held in Lindau May 1960. 2 The 
author comments on the confrontation of the 2 lead- 
ing systems” which reflect the “unceasing struggle 
between idealism and materialism . . , on the one 
hand, idealist Freudian or neo-Freudian psychoanaly- 
sis’ and, on the other hand, the theory and practice 
of dialectico-materialist nervism, which is based on 
Pavlovian theory." It is regretable that a consid- 
erable number of specialists from the people’s de- 
mocracies” remain influenced by Freud and attempt 
a “compromise between idealism and mee 
This is impossible in spite of the ' real existence" o 
the “unconscious,” “pictures of past experiences 
which lurk below the level of consciousness, trau- 
mata experienced in the past," * stresses and con 
and their neurotic consequences, and the I 
discovered properties of the reticular formatio oa 
other subcortical structures which lead the Freudians 
to assign a “dominant role" to the unconscious. 
These specialists ought to cease their surreptitious 
support of Freudianism or its reformed jer 
Psychotherapy, in spite of certain exceptions, ba: 
not be exclusively “psychogenous, but eat E 
sider the “somatic side" of the neuroses.—I. D. Lon- 


don. 

. Levenson, Edgar A. "Jam tomorrow 
ay: Cultural time perception and ncn 
rotic problem-solving. Etc., 1961, 18, 167-1 us 
An examination of our tacit cultural penes 
cerning time reveals а lineal-special set. Immediacy 
as an aspect of time is ignored, nea ы is t 
"real" as the historical aspects of time an consi 
erably more important to mental health. Sine тун 
ticism deals extensively with this HES me 
of time, in unfamiliar terms we equate it wit o ў 
terious" and consider it obscure and alien. : EOE: 
nizing our cultural blind spots enables us to in ет t 
immediacy into our present psychotherapeutic the 
ries.—R. F. Wagner. ái 7 iu 

Richard L., arny, Israe B 
xad е а (Oakbourne пору Wer 
Chester. Pa.) Parental expectations as a | orce i 
treatment: The identification of unconscious p 


rental projections onto the childrens’ psychiatric 
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i д i Harley C. Thinking and psy- agreement between raters on tension levels of records. 
Rosen Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 4, 4714/8 — .. . present their approaches to psychotherapy and . D uiry into the processes of com- — Doctor-patient tension level appeared as a determi- 
Veurotic components in parents’ motivation in refer- . . . their current thinking about significant i 3 [ ne fass.: Harvard Uni t in the choice of EST.—L. W. Brandt. 
ring the child to a psychiatric hospital must be ex- the therapeutic process. The mae th ant issues in d munication. Cambridge, Mass, : e шуег у Dann EEUU PA RR 
plored in intake. An analysis of 175 cases showed entations represented "Were: аса E A ress, 1960. ху, р: e ns E is 2IF78L. Lipshutz, D. M. Some dynamic fac- 
parents’ resistance to treatment of the child, char- tered, Existential, Interactional Interpe ае Y a learning process with a strong emphasis tors in the problem of aggression. Psychiat. 
acterized by attempts to obtain the “hospital’s sup- choanalytic, Reparative-Adaptational p dm P on cognitive and verbal aspects. Part I presents а Quart., 1961, 35, 78-87.—In discussing patients for- 
port of their own narcissistic needs at the continuing tional" There are also papers on SOUS es siological theory of communication Due Il merly labelled “interminable,” it is found that they 
expense of the child owing to their own conflicts" family therapy.—E. Y. Beeman uec explores the implications ior psychotherapy : ET parallel infants and young children їп their regres- 
over unresolved dependency needs, unresolved im- 2IES8C. Chamb y A thesis of ideas from neurophysiology, epistemology, sive and repetitively compulsive behavior. The dis- 
pulses toward their own parents, the child’s emerging ТЕТ amberlain, Cecil R. (Federal Cor- sociology, and psychotherapy. The basis of be- turbance of the mother-infant relationship is the most 
impulse life, destructive or rejecting impulses toward пена v Ashland, Ky.) Running away dur- ayioral change in the psychotherapeutic process 1з important factor in the production of aggression. 
the child, and confusion regarding the child's basic met peye otherapy. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1960, 24, discussed. While the emphasis is on the process of But the aggression of these patients is modifiable by 
identity. The team approach in treatment is valuable. jy th Analysis of the symptom of running away yerbal communication, this is differentiated from the а therapist who can satisfy the patients’ childhood 
—L. W. Brandt. n E d boy indicated the x on-going розете о fec and рене The needs until their fragmented egos are strengthened 
i ; P nce, to express aggression towari writer draws from a Freudian background, re-exami- sufficiently to control their aggressive energies. Such 
A ees padre uc M A E шона suthonty, оре loved, and to bolster a low sel $ ning certain psychoanalytical concepts.—M. К. Tem- 4 КОЗҮ A be given 81 opportunities for 
i Ps - esteem—W. A. Varvel. E NL reality-testing until he is convinced that his need for 


more, Md.) A . Psychologi. 7B. 5 
) Amer. Psychologist, 1961, 16, 75-78. (Also see Abstracts 2AE32W, 2JL16F) d 2IFZ/R. Rudolphson, S. A critique of Horney's love is at least partially fulfilled—D. Prager. 


Psychotherapy’s initial function was to provide а 
service to troubled people who asked for һар. Tar "theory of anxiety. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1961, 21, 2IF85L. Lehrman, N. S. The unconscious wish. 


evidence of da elegy Рр Be Process 7-32—", . . anxiety is a feeling which overcomes Amer, J. Psychoanal., 1961, 21, 85-91.— "Operational 
method did not die out, "Psychotherapy had, it ap- 3 the patient and expresses a permanent state of being, examination of interpretation using the concept of 
peared, achieved functional autonomy." Vae ee 2IF03M. Martin, Alexander Reid; Bieber, I, caused by repression of his affective needs in the unconscious wishing suggests that an unnecessary 
ciems or АШЕ ОЕ CEDE Doa ewe Millet, John A. P., Szasz, Thomas A. Weiss, three cases of neurotic trends. . .. Thanks to the а step may be involved therein. Direct association to 
troverted. The efficacy of psychotherapy is not con- Frederick A., & Wenkart, Antonia. The meaning analyst’s help and a positive therapeutic relationship, conscious inaccurate affect may be a more effective 
sidered in the American Psychological Association of suffering in therapy: A round table discussion. the neurotic will experience affective gratification way of locating the ‘bridge of reminiscence’ and the 
ethical principles. Chapters on psychotherapy in the Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1961, 21, 3-26.—Martin felt often for the first time in his life. We think this past traumata at its far end.”—D. Prager. 

Annual Review of Psychology from 1955 to 1960 the nature, function, and level of suffering were to alone will lessen the uncertainty feeling, the cause of 

dismiss the question of efficacy. Experts are con- be considered. Beiber pointed out that suffering may the neurotic development.”—D. Prager. Group Therapy 


vinced that psychotherapy works, We “can be sure occur independently of awareness. He added that 2IFMB. Burton, A. О = 
ES. i . i ; . о the nature of loneli- 

that the principle of functional autonomy will permit emoy is more successful when the therapi Н ness. Amer. J. (онш 1961, 21, 34-39.—*. БАР 2IG23F. Foulkes, S. H. Group processes „апі 

Bey caine ey to survive long after it has outlived decide nun suRering (s hazard rathen eur | londiness is the need for authentication, for meaning the individual in the Берен ЧЕ group. Brit, J. 

Тосо pesso Fe Lay peana iia DOTA OEY RA suffering in оова. on sain dep E unity, in a dehumanizing culture, and is the con- KE d: Rey be у ре puer 
i OBS 4 ado 3 imation of the psychic aliveness of the individual. © SNA БЫ А $ : 

2887 Fre Jerome D. Рена ani {ite dears cori icy eR ШШ ЧН Жок wh Me seem 

ealing : comparative study of psychotherapy. 1 А 2 E. се the know о the self so that the relationship with the © З Р » 

Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins Univer. Press, 1961. versely proportional to his ability to use the Know - "other become ibl Loneli i h tional field for effective and radical therapy. In a 

SUAE . 3 wed, Я - differ- S s possible. . .. _oneliness is the searc! : T A 

82и ВА and personal factors are ex- Wrath RA E тее in [югы ps which antedates the mothering group UE Lo eeu erigi the est tne н 

} d which are common to various "systematic {һе He felt th ine in both patient n in the archaic past." The treatment of loneli- В : 

time-limited contacts between a person in distress тару. He felt that some suffering in both р Ness in the schizophrenic involves H hera- it... . Dependence on the therapist . . . is to a large 

s о d therapist is unavoidable in effective psychoana- i ophrenic involves an intense thera listic: d dence 

and someone who tries to reduce the distress by pro- iv р e in effe р! Рене encounter in which the fundamentals and extent replaced ; . . by a more realistic dependenc 

ducing changes in the sufferer's feelin, P ytic therapy. Wenkart felt that where there ! “meaning of exi Pte т upon the group.” А number of examples of group 
р gs, attitudes ess need t үү т li examine, g of existence are tested.—D. Prager. р digi 5 

and behavior." Th 4 indivi j to ward off and more liberty to, à therapy situations are discussed. —E. Y. Beeman. 

о A contact шош individual and the intensity of neurotic suffering diminishes—D. 3 E Bandura, Albert. (Stanford U.) Psy- py Cajiao, R G. Die Forschungsar- 

E h py, religious healing, thought re- Prager. erapy as a learning process. Psychol. Bull. 21G24C. Cajiao, Ramon G., g 

orm through revivalism, and brainwashing. Тһе 1961, 58, 143-159.—Tf one accepts the view that psy- beit im der Gruppentherapie; Ihre Probleme 


persuasive nature of psychotherapy is stressed, and 2IF05H. Honig, А. M. Negative transference - chotheray Methoden und Aufgaben. [Research in group 


descriptions of experimental studies of persuasion are in psychosis. Psychoanal. psychoanal Rev, 196) should Код р process, then ЕСК ai therapy: Its problems, methods, and goals.] Psyche, 


included. The author examines American psycho- 47 (4), 105-114.—The psychotic is not a baby. PSP Wl from our knowledge of qu treatment method a Stuit., 1960, 14, 524-537.—A summary of present re- 


therapy as it is influenced by American values and 10515 is a result of a the failure to find a solu - learnin, arning and motivation. The Search needs in group psychotherapy, including a 


tion to 
ы Я ; h A д h p me i evi cae } 
cultural traditions. (300-item bibliogr.)—L. Katz. the edipal situation and an identification of the set “tion, di chanisms of counterconditioning, extinc- search mit methods available for evaluative stu es 

factors in such research are changes in the 


Negative transf i d must be €x- im» iSrimination, reward, punishment, and social ТЗ 
2IE86B. Ви ansference is necessary an! ist De E imitation ; { ‚ ап 
ton, Arthur. (Ed) (Agnews State pressed sufficiently before a person can find ident, Ш searchin ae as. well as the (er ae Matutinas setting which affect the functioning of 

the groups being studied.—E. W. Eng. 


Hosp., San Jose, Calif.) Psychothera $ 5 5 "ig. : 
, ] 1 py of the psy- tion of self. Th f th hoti comparable ch these principles were applied to psy- 
Gina Nay OE RE E Ed 386 EARS te psychotic 1 сел Otherapy, S ND 
m. : A E P. to that of children and teenagers. Identification 0 of th ‚„®оше of the more prevalent criticisms 2 К k j 
pec po he c ы Gea ser of eat al И RETAINS LL d qe 
рату , Я 2 ed, Sullivan- ехргеѕѕ itself as rage towards а milkless nipple: "nem r. group psychoti у. Кг р; р 
jan, and oth T ge towards a j Шур” я Ч 
йш, imd oes approaches describe their viens In сой oF сше mt ekde a ашчы енсе ША Rabiner, Бам Lo Reiser, Morton Б. dui group patios, sirangenen, EK 
py psychotics, tion of self.—D. Prager. - ni J. William; Schacht, Leatrice, & Gral- thentic group participation, g А ^ 


primarily schizophrenics, Contributors make exten- intentionality, existential, anxiety, encroachment, hu. | 


А СЭ - of » Alexa 1 B 
sive use of individual cases in presenting their views. dd N.Y. nder. (High Point Hosp., Port Chester, man values, transference and nontransference, and 


Authors are Burton, О. A. Will, W. L. Pious, S R sions; It ethod of assaying doctor-patient ten- ss. Group interactions are concerned 
Arieti, J. W. Perry, M. A. Sechehaye, G. Pankow, tensions in Eum in assessing the role of these a CR са aspects of communica- 
ЫШ, CMT fu E. Fruehmann, H. F. anal 1, 4 pu ae Arch. d tion and only secondarily with content.—D. Prager. 
HT Уаш sea КА [ЕСЕ DARUM h : Ene: to had personally mec patients 21G68K. Коо, un ee sopa Боо 

Vh S AREA $ Т gi ; and a resid s CUGA d ups. Psychoanal. psychoanat. „ Ü 
21Е865. Stein, Morris I. (Ed.) (Research Cen- 3 Ко who had iowa ee руса паана а BO) 08 76--À number of inherent variables emerg- 


ter Human Relations, New York U.) Contem: ti tds for disrupti i f i п serve as à 
i Я 5 ^ j Н i A -pa- sychotherapeutic groups can S 1 

porary psychotherapies. New York: Free Press from р“ i in the tionship, Despite conde abl M аа ЕН to the group psychotherapist. Varia- 

Glencoe, 1961. x, 386 p. $7.50.— Ten therapists mary to secondary process.”—D. Prager. ў tating of individual Mensa ie i high bles hypothesized were: mobilization of group frus- 
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trations, exchange of masochistic needs, protection of 
security people, identification with multiple models, 
reduction of guilt through universality of feelings, 
and emotional growth with the culture. "These vari- 
ables and the clinical discussions of them were pre- 
sented as arguments for diverse identification effects, 
for power factors in psychotherapy groups.’”—D. 
Prager. 


21G76S. Smith, Alexander B., & Bassin, Alex- 
ander. (Kings County Court, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
Application of small group therapy to crime and 
delinquency. J. soc. Ther., 1961, 7, 76-85.—The 
trend towards an interdisciplinary approach to the 
study of criminal behavior is outlined. Attention is 
focused on the importance of group relations theory 
with regard to formulation of a general theory ex- 
plaining deviant behavior. The effects of small 
group processes, ie, group therapy, upon patterns 
of behavior suggest that group therapy is the most 
promising available technique for rehabilitation of 
offenders.—L. R. Witt. т 


21G96E. Ezriel, Henry. Übertragung und psy- 
choanalytische Deutung in der Einzel-und Grup- 
pen-Psychotherapie. [Transference and psycho- 
analytic interpretation in individual and group psy- 
chotherapy.] Psyche, Stutt., 1960, 14, 496-523.—In 
psychoanalytic group therapy it is important to give 
"here and now” interpretations of the “unconscious 
general tension," as well as of the contributions of 
persons in individual roles. The application of psy- 
choanalytic methods to groups affords insights into 
their behavior that may enable future conduct of 
group therapy on a much wider basis.—E. W. Eng. 


(Also see Abstracts 2GF41K, 21Q21B, 2JE40G) 


Special Therapies 


2IHOG6L. Llorens, Lela A, & Young, Gregory 
G. Fingerpainting for the hostile child. Amer. 
J. occup. Ther., 1960, 14, 306—307.—4A.. presentation 
of the specific use of fingerpainting as an occupa- 
tional therapy modality in the furtherance of a spe- 
cific goal in psychotherapy—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


21Н08С. Ginott, Haim G. (New York U.) 
Group psychotherapy with children: The theory 
and practice of play-therapy. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1961. xvi, 208 p. $5.95.—“The purpose 
of this book is to give clear descriptions of play- 
therapy techniques and of the rationales which sup- 
port them." After presenting a theoretical frame- 
work, practical suggestions are offered for selection, 
group composition, differential diagnosis through 
Observation, use of toys and space, conducting therapy 
sessions, and setting limits. Also considered are 
qualities and .qualifications of child therapists, re- 

. search problems, methods of group screening, and 
approaches to parent guidance groups. (81 ref.)— 
H. P. David. 


2IH13D. DiMascio, Alberto, & Brooks, George 
W. (Massachusetts Mental Health Center, Boston) 
Free association to a fantasied psychotherapist: 
A case report. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 4, 513— 
516.—An obsessive-conpulsive woman concurrently 
in psychotherapy on a once-a-week basis was placed 
for 6 sessions on a twice-a-week basis into a room 
alone and told that a therapist could see and hear 
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her from an adjoining room and that she should free 
associate. Her associations were recorded. There 
was no therapist. She spoke freely with few inter- 
ruptions. The content moved from reports about the 
job with only 3 mentionings of names in the Is 
session to intimate material concerning her family 
and 26 namings in the 6th session. Transference 
was evident. She made considerable progress in her 
own and her psychiatrist's view.—L. W. Brandt. 


2IH28M. Mori, Fumi. A report on play ther- 
apy with a boy of long-term hospitalization. Jap. 
J. child Psychiat., 1960, 1, 328-339.—Axline’s 8 prin- 
ciples of play therapy are considered to be valid for * 
treating a child who has been institutionalized for a $ 
long time. —K. Mizushima. 

21H29K. Kronhausen, Eberhard, & Kronhausen, © 
Phyllis C. (NYC) The therapeutic family: The 
family’s role in emotional disturbance and re- 
habilitation. Marriage fam. Liv., 1959, 21, 29-35.— 
“Where family life stops, emotional disturbance be- 
gins.” 
tories of many patients. The authors discuss their 
approach of family care, or family milieu therapy, in 
helping the mentally ill—E. Y. Beeman. 


21H40G. Gondaira, Toshiko. A case study of a | 
boy with stuttering and physical malformation. і 


Jap. J. child Psychiat., 1960, 1, 340-350.—This is a 

report of play therapy accompanied by counseling 

with the mother, which continued after the play ther- | 
apy. This counseling is considered to have prevented 

the recurrence of the symptom. The possibility of 

therapy with both child and mother in the same room 

in an emergency is also discussed.—K. Mizushima. 


21H45P. Parloff, Morris B. (National Inst. 
Mental Health) The family in psychotherapy: 
Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 4, 445-451.—Both for 
purposes of research and for therapy the family 
group should be treated in psychotherapy as a unit. 
This is different from both individual and group 
therapy. A better picture can be obtained of the 
interaction of the patient with other members of his 
family, and pathological forms of interaction between 
the various family members can be corrected directly 
instead of via transference on the therapist. 
item bibliogr.)—L. W. Brandt. 


21H66D. Deutsch, Felix. (Boston 
Mass.) Entering the mind through the sensory. 
gateways in associative anamnesis. Psychos 
Med., 1960, 22, 466-480.—A new procedure for 8€ 
ting at the underlying emotional conflicts о i 
is proposed. Тһе patient's associations to а ve 
sound at the beginning of the interview are Supp 
to activate important pre-verbal childhood conce s: 
"Three verbatim interviews with commentary аге P 
sented. (20 ref.) —IW. G. Shipman. NS. 

2IH67P. Paul, Rochelle, & Staudt, Virgin ally 
(Hunter Coll.) Music therapy for the men 
ill: I. A historical sketch and a brief review 0 nal- 
literature on the physiological effects and on WW 
ysis of the elements of music. J. gen. Psy ica 
1958, 59, 167-176.—A discussion of the hist 
background, physiological effects, and the Cig d 
ness in therapy of music, including the эре p 
aspects of music of rhythm, pitch, and types © 
struments. (53-item bibliogr.)—E. Y. Веста". 


(Also see Abstract 2HM11S*) 
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Hypnosis 


2103С. Conn, Jacob H. The psychodynamics 
of recovery under hypnosis. Int. J. clin. exp. 
Hypnosis, 1960, 8, 3-16.—The author discredits hyp- 
nosis as a brief (magical) form of psychotherapy. 
For example, there is curative value neither in abre- 
action nor historical recall; the curative factor is 
emotional insight derived through transference. Hyp- 
nosis can be helpful in carefully selected cases, i.e., 
with patients who have good ego strength, and thus 
are able to give the therapist power to cure him.— 
C. S. Moss. " 


21117C.-Cangello, Vincent W. The use of hyp- 
notic suggestion for relief in malignant disease. 
Int. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1961, 9, 17-22.—Using 
hypnotic suggestion, pain relief was attempted in 22 
cases. 13 of these patients showed a decrease in 
narcotic requirements. Duration of effectiveness was 
from 1 week to 4% months. It is concluded that this 
method should be tried before resorting to either 
chemical or surgical procedures since it is relatively 
simple to perform, has no harmful complications, and 
is not unduly time consuming.—C. S. Moss. 


21117], Das, J. P. (Utkal U., Cuttack, India) 
Learning and recall under hypnosis and in the 
wake state. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 4, 517-521. 
—6 Ss learned pairs of meaningful words in the wake 
and somnambulistic states and were tested for recall 
in both, They were not told that they would be 
hypnotized. Recall in the somnambulistic state was 
Presented as a word association and not as a recall 
test, Waking recall of material learned under hyp- 
eal was lower than both waking recall of material 
ined in wake state and hypnotic recall of material 
earned awake, No significant difference was found 
between learning under hypnosis and while awake. 
з mipermissible conclusion can be reached in regard 
es € apparently lower recall scores under hypnosis 

‘ompared to . . . [those] in the state of wakeful- 


$ ness."—r. W., Brandt. 


НШ. Kline, Milton V. (Long Island U.) 
ical and К pee Tegression and psychotherapy: Clin- 
Hypnosis усас! Observations. Int. J. clin. exp. 
experiential В, 17-35.—This paper deals with the 
Sion as a nos of hypnotically induced age regres- 
Were анты peutic process. Treatment successes 
ence relati cid to an intensification of the transfer- 

е repressive їр. A main focus was the nature of 
ities in тан relationship and its experiential qual- 
results впро 0. (0 Seneral hypnosis. Reid polygraph 
Sion to cus the perceptual reality of age regres- 
Of Piaget's phenomenon is discussed in terms 
gets genetic model. (C. $, Moss. 


; Dorothy T. (161 Kuuhoa 

Oahu, Hawaii) „А psychological ap- 

‚ nerv. mont ee Paraplegia: Use of hypnosis. 
by arguments 15., 1961, 132, 432-445. —Buttressed 
fahuman E experimental findings on the in- 
view į 


S and on clinical findi 
wi clinical findings on man 
Understoo, S Presented that in man paralysis can be 


d as а functi 
Of strict à iunction of personality rather than 
Ment Gan: As such, its psychological treat- 

of complete and hopeful method of attack. 2 
аге discu € paraplegia treated with hypnosis 


Ssed as ill т, 
N. H, Pa of the approach sug- 


2II39B. Bowers, Margaretta K. Theoretical 
considerations in the use of hypnosis in the treat- 
ment of schizophrenia. Int. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 
1961, 9, 39-46.— The author presents her views on 
the hypnotic state and its relationship to schizo- 
phrenia. She feels that the most effective use of 
hypnosis in the treatment of schizophrenia is the 
rapid achievement of rapport with the repressed, 
healthy self of the patient. Hypnosis is compared 
with sensory deprivation, with the difference that the 
hypnotist remains the patient’s only contact with 
outer reality. Schizophrenia is likened to a per- 
petual state of auto-hypnosis. Hypnosis is of value 
in teaching the patient healthy uses of his own skill 
in autohypnosis.—C. S. Moss. 


2II43R. Roberts, Donald R. An electrophysio- 
logical theory of hypnosis. Int. J. clin. exp. Hyp- 
nosis, 1960, 8, 43-55.—It is theorized that general 
hypnosis is brought about by an electrical blockage 
between the brain stem reticular formation and the 
specific-sensory, parasensory, and coordinate neu- 
ronal channels; the selective activity of brain rhythms 
of the delta frequency is proposed as a possible mech- 
anism of inhibition. (50 ref.)—C. S. Moss. 


21145Е. Ellis, Albert. (NYC) Hypnotherapy 
with borderline schizophrenics. J. gen. Psychol., 
1958, 59, 245-253.—In hypnotherapy with borderline 
schizophrenics there is considerable danger. Even 
under nonhypnotic conditions suggestion can be a 2 
edged sword, leading to bizarre results with this type 
of patient. The main technique employed by the 
author wtih these patients is a combination of hypno- 
sis and rational psychotherapy. A case is given in 
illustration —E. Y. Beeman. 


2II46L. Linetskii, M. L. 
choneurological Hosp., Kharkov, USSR)  Mocheot- 
delenie posle vnushennogo pitia vody. [Urinary 
secretion after suggested drinking of water.] Zh. 
vyssh. петт. Deiatel., 1961, 11, 46—49.—Suggested 
drinking of water during hypnosis was shown to 
cause considerable increase in urinary secretion in 8 
Ss. Repeated suggestions led to extinction of the 
reaction, although all sensations, related to drinking, 
were retained.—/. D. London. 


211588. Rousey, Clyde L. (Humboldt State 
Coll) Hypnosis in speech pathology and audiol- 
ogy. J. speech hear. Dis., 1961, 26, 258-267.—Re- 
view of the literature involving the use of hypnosis 
relative to the field of speech and hearing. Most 
have failed to take into account relevant variables 
either in hypnosis or speech and hearing. Possible 
applications of hypnosis, both theoretical and clinical 
aspects, in speech and hearing disorders can be in- 
ferred from the studies, but much integration remains 
to be done. The use of hypnosis to study auditory 
phenomena may produce new insights. Hypnosis of 
resistive individuals may allow for greater service 
from speech rehabilitation. Control of both physio- 
logical and psychological side effects is needed in 
future studies.—M. F. Palmer. Š 

2II61L. Lindner, Harold. The shared neurosis: 
Hypnotist and subject. Int. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 
1960, 8, 61-70.—Psychoanalytic appraisal of the psy- 
chology of the hypnotist. Both hypnotist and subject 
share in a neurotic “hypnotic phantasy,” i.e., a mag- 
ical satisfaction of emotional needs. The author 
posits that widespread subliminal recognition of the 
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neurotic character of the hypnotic relationship has 
contributed to its lack of professional acceptance.— 
C. S. Moss. 

21163K. Klemperer, Edith. Shortest distance 
therapy in hypnoanalysis. Int. J. clin. exp. Hypno- 
sis, 1961, 9, 63—77.—A. desymbolization process is 
described. The method involves “the simple technic 
of letting a visualization change to what it actually 
represents.” It is reputed to be more direct and less 
time-consuming than conventional verbal free asso- 
ciation.—C. S. Moss. 

21179В. Barber, Theodore Xenophon, & Deeley, 
Douglas C. (Worcester Found. Experimental Biol- 
ogy) Experimental evidence for a theory of hyp- 
notic behavior: I. Hypnotic color-blindness with- 
out hypnosis. Int. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1961, 9, 
79-86.—Barber hypothesizes that a formal hypnotic 
induction procedure is unnecessary in eliciting altera- 
tions in sensory functioning ordinarily thought to 
characterize hypnotic behavior; similar performances 
can be elicited from normal persons by instructing 
them to remain inattentive to visual or auditory stim- 
uli. Substantiating evidence is presented in the area 
of “hypnotic color-blindness."—C. S. Moss. 

211928. Reyher, Joseph. (Michigan State U.) 
Posthypnotic stimulation of hypnotically induced 
conflict in relation to antisocial behavior. J. soc. 
Ther., 1961, 7, 92-97.—Reaction to hypnotically in- 
duced hostility towards a given individual was 
studied in 11 normal adult S. The 3 S who acted 
out destructive impulses experienced permanent re- 
mission of symptoms and did not verbalize feelings 
of remorse. The findings seem to agree with the 
study by Lamberti, et al, (see 33: 10660) and sug- 
gest that qualms of conscience become repressed in 
the sudden offender who acts out hostile and destruc- 
tive impulses.—L. R. Witt. 


(Also see Abstracts 2AK03A, 2CD63M, 2DG33M, 
20. М695, 2FH71E, 2J113D) 


DREAMS 


21]32M. Meseguer, P. The secret of dreams. 
Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1960. 232 p. $475— 
A manual of dream psychology, with special attention 
to the conditions under which dreams can be useful 
to the Catholic. An historical review of ancient and 
medieval dream theory is followed by a discussion of 
dreams from the standpoint of science and the various 
schools of depth psychology. After a treatment of 
telepathic, prophetic, and mystic dreams, they are 
considered as a source of spiritual guidance. (Trans- 
lated from the Spanish)—E. W. Eng. 

217495. Stevenson, I. The role of wishes in the 
origin of dreams and the psychoses. Psychiat. 
Quart., 1961, 35, 49-59.—Fears and restraining im- 
pulses (conscience) are as important contents of psy- 
choses and of dreams as are wishes.—D. Prager. 

21]89К. Katan, Maurits. Traum und Psychose. 
[Dream and psychosis.] Psyche Stutt., 1961, 14, 
589—607.—German version of the original English 
(see 36: 11J41K).—E. W. Eng. 


Case HISTORIES 


2IK08W. Weigert, Edith. Sören Kierkegaards 
Gemütsschwankungen. [Sören Kierkegaard’s mood 
swings.] Psyche Stutt., 1961, 14, 608-616.—German 
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version of the original English (see 36: 1HM21W). 
—E. W. Eng. 

2IK19E. Esson, William M. (Menninger Found.) 
Body image and self-image in children: Phantom 
phenomenon in a 3-year-old child. Arch. gem. 
Psychiat., 1961, 4, 619-621.—Psychic and body im- 
ages are related to self-image and childhood neuroses 
and psychoses. A case report is given of a boy who 
lost his left arm and postoperatively felt tickling in 
fingers of left hand.—L. W. Brandt. 

2IK31S. Shneidman, Edwin S. (VA Center, Los 
Angeles, Calif.) The case of EL: Psychological 
test data. J. proj. Tech., 1961, 25, 131-154.—Data 
from 16 psychological tests is presented in this first 
of a 3 part case study. Subsequent reports will deal 
with anannetic and case history data and interpreta- 
tions and discussion generated at a symposium— 
A. F. Greenwald. 

2IK83G. Gordon, Kenneth H., Jr. (Lankenau 
Hosp. Philadelphia, Pa.) Child with a defective 
stimulus barrier: Ego development during treat- 
ment. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 4, 483-493.—An 
extremely disturbed boy of 5 years and 2 months was 
treated by a modified psychoanalytic technique for 3 
years, 10 months, 4 and 5 times weekly during the 
15+ year and 3 weekly sessions thereafter. The ana- 
lyst sides with the healthy part of the ego and oper- 
ates as a protective barrier against excessive internal 
and external stimuli to which the mother had the boy 
previously exposed. Later on pathological defenses 
could be interpreted to the boy aíter healthy ones had 
formed. Eventually the boy was able to exert control 
and protection himselí. He made a normal adapta- 
tion. His father, who had originally rejected him, 
became able to relate to him. (24 ref.)—L. W. 
Brandt. у 

2IK97M. Mandell, A. J., & Freitas, L. (U. Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles) Psychotherapy of a with- 
drawn schizophrenic: Participaton of a psychi- 
atric nurse. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 4, 597-602. 
— The treatment of a 16-year-old autistic boy 1m 
weekly individual sessions of psychotherapy by a 
psychiatrist and 8-12 hours daily care by and contact 
with a psychiatric nurse is reported. The patient was 
permitted by the nurse to keep his psychotic defenses 
as long as he needed them and to enter a symbiotic 
relationship with her. Psychiatrist and nurse con- 
sulted with each other. After the patient had begun 
to express some thoughts and feelings to the nurse 
but not yet to the psychiatrist, she acted as A 
mediary between the 2 with the patient's knowle Бе 
and participated in the therapy sessions. The paheni 
made fast progress with comparatively little psyc T 
atric time. Further application of the setting Un? 
careful selection of adequate nurses is suggested 
(28 ref.)—L. W. Brandt. 


(Also see Abstracts 2HM01K, 2HM178, 21H13D) 
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2IL09A. Aleksandrovskii, A. B. (Tiran pce 
U., Albania) Razvitie psikhiatrii v Albani. [ ET 
development of psychiatry in Albania.] Zh. New o 
pat. Psikhiat., 1960, 60, 109-114.—The history 
psychiatry in Albania is sketched. Contempo ep- 
Albanian psychiatry is based оп Pavlovian GE 
tions and benefits from the “experience of °° 
psychiatrists.”—J. D. London. 
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2ILI7M. Menninger, Karl; Pruyser, Paul W., 
Mayman, Martin, & Houston, Marietta. (Topeka, 
The prescription of treatment. Bull. Men- 


1 БЫУ Clin., 1960, 24(5), 217-249.—This chapter 


from a forthcoming 2nd edition of the authors’ A 
Manual for Psychiatric Case Study relates to treat- 
ment in the psychiatric hospital. - Clinical psychol- 
ogists will be primarily interested in the prescription 
of attitudes of the milieu personnel and in the ther- 
apeutic effects patients have upon one another. The 
so-called adjunctive therapies are better regarded as 
“forms and modalities of living, structured in a didac- 
tic program."—1V. A. Varvel. 

2IL23K. Kane, Ruth Powell, & Chambers, 
Guinevere S. (Western Psychiatric Inst. & Clinic, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) Improvement: Real or appa- 
rent? À seven year follow-up of children hos- 
pitalized and discharged from a residential setting. 
Amer, J. Psychiat., 1961, 117, 1023-1027.—4A. ques- 
tionnaire follow-up study was made 7 years after 
discharge of 24 children who had been treated at 
Western Psychiatric Institute and Clinic. The 7596 
return showed that % of the children diagnosed as 
schizophrenic were improved. The complexity of at- 
titudinal and social factors in improvement is dis- 
cussed, and the difficulty of isolating these factors is 
indicated —N. H. Pronko. 


2IL37G. Gold, M. Тһе early psychiatrists on 
degeneracy and genius. Psychoanal. psychoanal. 


Rev., 1960, 47(4), 37-55.—"It is generally agreed 
that фе. ѕсіепсе of psychiatry had its beginnings 


among a somewhat obscure school of physicians who 
flourished during the last half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, most of them French. . . . Partly for the con- 
venience of a term and partly in recognition of their 
ноа toward the education of Freud, we shall 
= ie group the early psychiatrists.” The early 
i iatrists were deficient in philosophy, in termi- 
Baro 9 fact-finding, and showed "little discern- 
c or the nuances of artistic particularity essential 
уап understanding of the forms of genius.” Brief 


lographical notes of 21 1 EE 
appended. —7. Prager. of the early psychiatrists are 


Ec Caine, J, & Fillenbaum, G. R. (St. 
naming RUE Mo.) The relation of person 
o chronic me SiOn to prognosis and adjustment 
16, apos e ntal patients. J. clin. Psychol., 1960, 
state hos ons white female mental patients in 1 
пате ti am ward were interviewed and asked to 
name the e. patients in the ward. Their ability to 
toward them xd patients and describe their attitudes 

eir Wüson Ves was compared with the level of 
Were tense D was found that the patients who 
Patients lad b capable of accurately naming fellow 
and better hi etter prospects for prognostic outcome 
ability to Ospital adjustment. “Tension and the 
Coexist in Name persons accurately were found to 


21575 Batients."—p. J. Bieliauskas. 
Чегем imonov, P. K., & Krasik, E. D. Ob 


izatsii ры PSishiatricheskoi pomoshchi i organ- 
obs P hoprofilakticheskot HL v Biase 
izing ona e oring psychiatric help and organ- 
k Nevro Du m ylactic work in Riazan’ Province.] 
с" Psikhiat., 1960, 60, 1657-1660.—The 

| an «esychiatrists in Riazan' Province is 
€ plans for "improving and decentral- 


izing psychiatric help and psychoprophylaxis" are 
discussed.—I. D. Tondon: D 

2IL65Z. Zharikov, N. M., Morozov, G. V., & 
Rozhnov, V. E. Voprosy organizatsii psikhiatric- 
heskoí pomoshchi, psikhoprofilaktiki i psikhoter- 
apii v trudakh V. A. Giliarovskogo. [Problems in 
organization of psychiatric assistance, psychoprophy- 
laxis, and psychotherapy in the works of V. A. 
Giliarovskii.] Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1961, 61, 
765-766.—The views of V. A. Giliarovskii on psychi- 
atric care, prophylaxis, and therapy are sketched in 
brief —J. D. London. 

2IL66S. Simson, T. P. Znachenie V. A. Giliar- 
ovskogo v razvitii detskoi psikhiatrii. [The im- 
portance of V. A. Giliarovskii in the development of 
child psychiatry.] Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1961, 61, 
766-767.—The contributions of V. A. Giliarovskii to 
child psychiatry are sketched in brief.—I. D. London. 


21172В. Bellak, Leopold. (Ed.) Contemporary 
European psychiatry. New York: Grove, 1961. 
xxvi, 372 р. $3.95.—Following Bellak's introductory 
reflections on American and European psychiatry, 
there are reports of psychiatric activities in France 
(P. Pichot), Germany and Austria (H. Hoff & O. H. 
Arnold), Great Britain (A. Lewis), Italy (U. Cer- 
letti), Scandinavia (G. Langfeldt), Soviet Union 
(V. À. Gilyarovsky), and Switzerland (G. Benedetti 
& C. Müller). Most of the chapters include com- 
ments on historical development, current trends in 
psychiatric diagnosis, treatment and research, rela- 
tions with clinical psychology, lists of training and 
treatment centers, and extensive references.—H. P. 
David. 

2IL88B. Bender, L. Clinical research from in- 
patient services for children: 1920-1957. Psychiat. 
Quart., 1961, 35, 88-120.—A review of the literature. 
(310-item bibliogr.)—D. Prager. 


Institutional Care 


2IM11S. Sommer, Robert, & Witney, Gwyneth. 
(Saskatchewan Hosp., Weyburn, Canada) The 
chain of chronicity. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1961, 118, 
111-117.—46 patients who had been transferred from 
an admission ward to a long-stay ward were inter- 
viewed in order to learn something of the process by 
which a newly-admitted patient becomes chronic. 
Each patient was asked if he knew the reasons for 
his transfer, the person who told him about it, and 
what the transfer meant to him. A comparison was 
also made of the social-psychological characteristics 
of 50 patients who had been discharged from the 
admission ward and 50 patients who had been trans- 
ferred to long-stay wards. The characteristics of 
each are noted, and implications of these findings for 
the prevention of chronicity among mental patients 
are discussed —NV. Н. Pronko. 

2IM14P. Pratt, Steve; Giannitrapani, Dulio, & 
Khanna, Prabha. (Larned State Hosp., Kan.) At- 
titudes toward the mental hospital and selected 
opulation characteristics. J. clin. Psychol., 1960, 
16, 214-218—A questionnaire designed to assess atti- 
tudes towards a large adjacent state mental hospital 
was distributed to 400 residents of a small mid- 
western community. The respondents were not em- 
ployed in the hospital The results suggested sig- 
nificant differences in attitudes between generations, 
younger and older. The results also seemed to indi- 
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did not take the course but who were matched for 
year in school, college, and sex, some marked differ- 
ences were found in the responses... . a signifi- 
cantly greater number of the control group rated 
themselves as less-than-happy on the rating scale."— 
E. Y. Beeman. 

21034K. Kenkel William F. (Iowa State U.) 
Traditional family ideology and spousal roles in 
decision making. Marriage fam. Liv., 1959, 21, 
334-339.—A report of a pilot study on "the relation- 
ship between spousal roles in decision making and the 
personality dimension Traditional Family Ideology." 
In this small study there seemed to be little predictive 
value for an experimental decision-making session.— 
E. Y. Beeman. 

21Q34M. Monahan, Thomas P. (Municipal Court 
of Philadelphia) The duration of marriage to di- 
vorce: Second marriages and migratory types. 
Marriage fam. Liv., 1959, 21, 134-138. —A mong Iowa 
divorces there was no consistent relationship between 
duration of marriage'and place of marriage, but mar- 
riages not in contiguous states tended to have shorter 
durations than Iowa marriages. The duration of 
marriages ending in divorce diminishes with every 
successive remarriage.—E, Y. Beeman. 


. .2IQ35K. Karen, Robert L. (San Diego Junior 
Coll.) Some variables affecting sexual attitudes, 
behavior and inconsistency. Marriage fam. Liv., 
1959, 21, 235-239—Results of questionnaire data 
show the ideal and actual limits of sex play varies 
with the degree of involvement in the dating situa- 
tion. The ideal and actual limits, for men, approach 
each other in the engagement situation but conflict 
more under casual dating conditions.—E. Y. Beeman. 


. 21036G. Gray, Robert M., & Smith, Ted C. (U 
Utah) Effect of employment on sex Frid 
in attitudes toward the parental family. Marriage 
fam. Liv., 1960, 22, 36-38.—Married women tend 
to be homesick more often and see their parents more 
frequently than their husbands. “The employment 


factor is apparently not a causal "— 
ЕИ у ausal factor."—E. У. 


21040В. Bardis, Panos D. (U. Toled 
Atm scale. Marriage fam. Ly 1950 ru 2 
А description of 1 1 ) me 
familistic attitudes —E. ЖОТА чүк 
21042W. Wallace, Karl Miles Los А: 
i 1 
State Coll.) An experiment in RUE e 
making. Marriage fam. Liv., 1959, 21, 342-348.—A 
discussion of a correspondence club run by the author 
ur d s п еше in scientific match- 
e so i isti 
of its тереге Б, Y. Beeman каса 


210450. Dentler, Robert A, & Pineo, Pi 
(U. Kansas) Sexual adjustment, marital. Xia 
ment and personal growth of husbands: A panel 
analysis. „Marriage fam. Liv., 1960, 22, 45-48.— 
An investigation of the "relationships between two 
sets of husbands’ scores from the Burgess Early 
Years and Middle Years of Marriage Studies.” Ail 
are interrelated—E, Y, Beeman. 


21048M. Martinson, Floyd M. (Gustavus A 
phus Coll.) Ego deficiency as a eae in an 
riage: A male sample. Marriage fam. Liv., 1959, 
21, 48-52—'Males who marry within four years 
after the year of graduation from high school show 
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greater signs of personal and social maladjustment 
than do males who remain single for a longer period 
of time; age, nationality, intelligence, father's Occupa- 
tion, community of residence and high school at- 
tended, and year of graduation were held constant." 
Both the married and single groups fall within the 
normal range of adjustment except for emotional ad- 
justment, where the early married group approaches 
the unsatisfactory range and the very early married 
group is clearly in the unsatisfactory range. The 
study was done on rural Minnesota youth.—E. Y. 
Beeman. 

21Q49L. Luckey, Eleanore Braun. (State U. 
Iowa) Marital satisfaction and its association 
with congruence of perception. Marriage fam. 
Liv., 1960, 22, 49-54.—Selecting persons who scored 
in the upper and lower quartiles of the Locke's 
Modified Marital Adjustment Scale and Terman's 
Seven Point Self-Rating Happiness Scale as samples 
of satisfied and less satisfied couples, the Interper- 
sonal Check List was used to measure self-other con- 
cepts. The satisfied couples reported greater agree- 
ment of perception of self and of self by other, of self 
and parent of same sex, of spouse and parent of 
opposite sex, and of one’s ideal self and one’s spouse. 
No significant differences were found regarding con- 
gruence of self and ideal self perceptions.—E. Y. 
Beeman. 


2IO49R. Reevy, William R. (Sacramento State 
Coll.) Premarital petting behavior and marital 
happiness prediction. Marriage fam. Liv., 1959, 21, 
349-355.—Volunteers from the upper and lower 27% 
on the Happiness scale of the Adams’ Marital Happi- 
ness Prediction Inventory were questioned about pre- 
marital sexual experiences. "Significant differences 
in response were found between the two groups on 
sixteen of a total of twenty-four items dealing with 
premarital petting and sexually erotic behaviors. — 
E. Y. Beeman. 


21Q51L. Locke, Harvey J., & Wallace, Karl M. 
(U. Southern California) ^ Short marital-adjust- 
ment and prediction tests: Their reliability and 
validity. Marriage fam. Liv., 1959, 21, 251-255— 
The findings indicated that “marital-adjustment, and 
marital-prediction tests, constructed with a relatively 
small number of basic and fundamental items, achieve 
results approximately comparable with the longer ат 
more complex adjustment and prediction tests” at @ 
great saving in time.—E. Y. Beeman. 


21053B. Buerkle, Jack V., & Badgley, Robin F. 
(Yale U.) Couple Eus The Yale Marital 
Interaction Battery. Marriage fam. Liv., 1959, 21, 
53-58—The Yale Marital Interaction Battery, used 
in an attempt to get a measure of the interaction 
patterns of married couples, distinguished between а 
population of couples being counseled for marit 
problems and a population of couples attending 16 
ligious affiliated couples’ clubs who reported their 
marriages were not in trouble.—E. Y. Beeman. 

2710556. Gillette, Thomas L. (National Inst 
ЫШ Pod. a аа Eu 

es Progress report. Marriage fam. 2 
1959, 21, 155-159,—10 ак баен from a class 
i marriage and family living participated in As 
experimental program of role playing sessions. А 
the end of the course it appeared there “was an J^ 
crease in interpersonal competency among the E 
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bers of the experimental group, they performed as 
well or better than the average student scholastically, 
and they unanimously felt that this арргоасһ,... 
was a rewarding one."—E. Y. Beeman. 

21Q56B. Bell, Robert R., & Blumberg, Leonard. 
(Temple U.) Courtship intimacy and religious 
background. Marriage fam. Liv., 1959, 21, 356—360. 
—"The emergent pattern suggested by the data seems 
to be that there are many aspects of courtship be- 
havior in which there are important differences be- 
tween male and female respondents and in which 
there are no important differences between respond- 
ents of different religious groupings. Where differ- 
ences do exist, the Jewish and Catholic respondents 
tend to differ most widely and Protestants to have an 
intermediary type of behavior."—E. Y. Beeman. 

21056H. Hobart, Charles W., & Klausner, Wil- 
liam J. (U. Redlands) Some social interactional 
correlates of marital role disagreement, and mar- 
ital adjustment. Marriage fam. Liv., 1959, 21, 256- 
263—“Correlational analysis was used to study the 
relationship between the social-interactional factors— 
communication, empathy, and role disagreement—and 
marital adjustment. Communication and empathy 
were found to vary significantly with marital adjust- 
ment... Role disagreement was significantly related 
to empathy for our subjects. Disagreement was fur- 
ther related to empathic communication, but not to 
either of the other communication measures. No 
Significant relationship was found between role dis- 
agreement and marital adjustment for either males or 
females.” —E, У, Beeman. 


21059A. Ackerman, Nathan W., Beatman, Fran- 
ces L, & Sherman, Sanford N. (Eds.) Exploring 
the base for family therapy. New York: Family 
ervice Association of America, 1961. 159 p. $4.00. 
TA series of contributed papers and a panel discus- 
Sion presented at an interdisciplinary conference in 
in honor of the late M. Robert Gomberg, di- 
Td of the Jewish Family Service of New York. 
B subjects covered include: “Anthropological 
lp. s of the Family"; “Casework with the Fam- 
Жы, amily Conflict, Psychiatric Disorders, Diag- 
amit бүр. Therapy”; "Review of Developments in 
е plagnoses and Therapy”; “The Schizo- 
d c Family"; and "Research on the Family." 
Contributors represent the disciplines of psychi- 
= social work, psychology, anthropology, ethnol- 
» and social science—D. G. Brown. 


E Shuttleworth, Frank K. (City Coll 
» Eu Ё А biosocial and developmental theory 
1959, ird Ep sexuality. Marriage fam. Liv., 


—Kinsey is criticized for his pov- 


2.2 01 theory on mal i 
ing Неду e and female sexuality. Draw- 
8 heavily on data reported by Kinsey and on the 


Concent GE 
Pt of Conditioning, an outline of a biosocial and 


lev 
{см theory is presented.—E. Y. Beeman. 

U oar gard, Jessie. (Pennsylvania State 
Se ing techniques for arriving at op- 
Marriage f Promises: Game and decision theory. 
“of the 21977 Го, 1959, 21, 264-274. —A discussion 
за шу of the theory of games of strat- 
marily as а nique of compromise. . . . intended pri- 
t е to call the attention of marriage 
е € potentialities of a new resource or 
zd ot intended as a panacea and many 
© noted; however, the process of using 
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this technique can often lead to valuable insights in 
diagnosis and treatment.—E. Y. Beeman. 


21Q65F. Farber, Bernard, & McHale, Julia L. 
(U. Illinois) Marital integration and parents' 
agreement on satisfaction with their child's be- 
havior. Marriage fam. Liv., 1959, 21, 65-69.—4 
hypotheses “concerned with the influence on the 
amount of disagreement in ‘expressed satisfaction 
with their child's behavior stemming from (a) the 
consensus of the couple on domestic values and (b) 
role tension existing in the marriage" were investi- 
gated to learn the extent to which agreement between 
parents in this sphere can be predicted from marital 
integration. Marital integration is regarded as con- 
sensus on values and ends and effective coordination 
of roles consistent with these values. When there 
was a low degree of consensus or high role tension 
"there was little correlation between marital integra- 
tion ... and the extent of disagreement . . . when 
the consensus was high or role tension low, the cor- 
relation was high (and negative)."—E. Y. Beemam. 

21Q66A. Axelson, Leland J. (Washington State 
U.) Personal adjustment in the postparental pe- 
riod. Marriage fam. Living, 1960, 22, 66-68.—Data 
was collected by mailed questionnaires with a return 
of slightly over 50%. "Contrary to what several 
writers in the field have hypothesized, this period of 
life seems as satisfying as earlier periods." —E. У. 
Beeman. 

21Q67D. Doering, Richard Lee. (Teachers Coll., 
Columbia U.) Physiology: The neglected disci- 
pline in family life education. Marriage fam. Liv., 
1961, 23, 267-269.—Reported questions of high school 
youth demonstrate the need for better sex education. 
On the other hand, classroom teachers of family life 
and psychologists engaged in marriage counseling 
lack education in the physiological foundations. ot 
marriage and child development because universities 
fail to offer the appropriate courses. Recognizing 
the need for better education, a group has formed to 
plan a course for college and university training pro- 
grams in the “Physiology of Marriage and the Fam- 
iy^" An outline and a bibliography systematize 
areas of obstetrics, gynecology, endocrinology, etc., 
into а 1-semester course unit—Author abstract. 

21Q71D. Dedman, Jean. | (Vanderbilt U.) The 
relationship between religious attitude and atti- 
tude toward premarital sex relations. Marriage 
fam. Liv., 1959, 21, 17 1-176.—A discussion of a ques- 
tionnaire given to students at a southern coeduca- 
tional university. No significant relationship was 
found between social status of the father and attitudes 
toward premarital sex. There was, however, a sig- 
nificant relationship between religious attitudes and 
attitudes toward premarital sex and the sexual aspects 
of relations with women seen as important by the 
student. These findings were compared to Kinsey's. 
—E. Y. Beeman. i 

21073M. Moss, J. Joel, & Gingles, Ruby. d 
Nena) The relationship of personality to the 
incidence of early marriage. Marriage fam. Liv., 
1959, 21, 373-377.—Girls who married early were 
compared with a group of girls who did not. Girls 
who married early are less stable emotionally and 
have less satisfactory relationships with their parents. 
"Early and steady dating practices are associated 
with earlier marriages." Socioeconomic status does 
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not seem too closely related to age at marriage.— 
E. Y. Beeman. 

21Q78B. Burchinal Lee G. (Iowa State U.) 
Adolescent role deprivation and high school age 
marriage. Marriage јат. Liv., 1959, 21, 378-384.— 
“High school age marriage was taken as an index of 
role change arising from adolescent role deprivation." 
60 married and control girls were compared. Little 
support was found for a relation between age at 
marriage and relationship to parents. Girls who 
achieved pregnancy prior to marriage "showed 
marked differences on the levels of heterosexual 
needs" and were less autonomous than the nonpre- 
maritally pregnant. "In general, married and control 
girls did not vary significantly on the needs scores." 
—E. Y. Beeman. 

21Q87D. Dager, E. 2. (Purdue U.) A review 
of family research in 1958. Marriage fam. Liv., 
1959, 21, 287-299.—Included is a large bibliography 
organized into sections concerned with: Commen- 
taries, Reviews and Bibliographies; Sex Roles; Pre- 
marriage; Marriage and Divorce; The Family; Dis- 
organization; Counseling Education and Welfare; 
and Family in Other Cultures.—E. Y. Beeman. 

210935. Steinmann, Anne. (Hofstra Coll) The 
vocational roles of older married women. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1961, 54, 93-101.—Factors in the concept 
of vocational roles of mothers of college girls are 
explored. Research is drawn from a larger work, 
“A Study of the Concept of the Feminine Role of 51 
Middle Class American Families,” wherein data 
treated quantitatively stressed relationships among 
concepts of feminine roles of college girls, then 
mothers and fathers. In this study data from inten- 


sive interviews with 10 mothers is treated qualita- 
tively with stress on attitudes toward work and 
family. Results show that most of the mothers are 
wary of combining vocational pursuits with marriage 
and do not think it is practical or worthwhile in 
terms of good family relationships to alter their self- 


Be status of homemaker, 


е Case studies are u: 
as il Ee 


ustrations.—Author abstract. 


(Also see Abstracts 2FH77Z, 2GB18L, 2GB27A 
2JK30K, 2KD20R) — i 
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2IR03B. Buhler, Charlotte. Relation de la psy- 
chothérapie et de la psychologie sous le Е 
du concept de normalité. et de santé. [Relation of 
psychotherapy and psychology in respect to the con- 
cept of normality and health.] Rev. Psychol. appl. 
1961, 11, 103-104.—The history of the cooperztion 
between psychology and psychotherapy is sketched 
with reference to the meaning given to mental health, 
The author concludes that multiple criteria must be 
used and that both mental health and mental illness 
must be defined within the same conceptual frame- 
work based upon a systematic theory. Only a rigor- 
ous cooperation between psychology and the study of 
psychopathology will enable us to understand mental 
health and mental illness—W. Jy. Wattenberg. 

2IRO4H. Hamilton, Kenneth W. (Ohio State 
U.) The growing community role of the rehabil- 
itation counselor. J. Rehabilit., 1960, 26(2), 4-7, 
13.—The origin and development of counseling is 
discussed together with the essentially eclectic nature 
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of rehabilitation counseling. 5 elements common to 
all forms of counseling are discussed: values, skills, 
goals, tools, and scope. Hamilton discusses the spe- 
cific problems existing in rehabilitation counseling 
and the professional identity of the rehabilitation 
counselor. Не points out that though there are 
identifiable elements of knowledge, skill and attitude 
that may be delineated for rehabilitation counseling 
these are not unique to this field. As guideposts to 
professional growth and identity he suggests that (a) 
counseling must be present in all phases of rehabilita- 
tion; (b) the development of professional organiza- 
tion rather than a type of trade unionism; (c) pro- 
fessional concern with matter that lead to professional 
growth such as optimal caseload, ethical problems, 
etc.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


2IRO4W. Whitehouse, Frederick A. (American 
Heart Ass. NYC) Psychological factors influenc- 
ing the rehabilitation of the cardiac. J. Rehabilit, 
1960, 26 (4), 4—7, 39.—Psychic trauma may limit the 
cardiac patient to a greater degree than his heart 
pathology according to Whitehouse. Personal, famil- 
ial, situational, and environmental factors produce 
psychological problems that must be met and over- 
come. The importance of the vocational counselor in 
helping the cardiac patient to readapt himself are 
developed. The fundamental contribution of the re- 
habilitation process in helping the victim of heart 
disease is emphasized—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


2IRO7L. Lofquist, Lloyd Н. (U. Minnesota) 
An operational definition of rehabilitation coun- 
seling. J. Rehabilit., 1959, 25(4), 7-9, 24-25.—A 
discussion of the characteristics of “rehabilitation 
counseling” and a suitable operational definition of 
this often debated term. The author discusses at 
considerable length what the counselor working in 
the field of rehabilitation actually does. He comes 
up with a somewhat lengthy definition which places 
particular stress upon this service being “a continu- 
ous learning process involving interaction in а non- 
authoritarian fashion between two individuals whose 
problem-solving efforts are oriented toward voca- 
tional planning" and upon the long-term nature of the 
plan that is evolved. The importance of this concept 


of rehabilitation counseling is considered.—M. 
Seidenfeld. 


.2IROZW. Warren, Sol L. (Division of Voce 
tional Rehabilitation, NYC) ‘The rehabilitation 
counselor today: What, where, and why. J. Re- 
habilit., 1959, 25(5), 7-9, 13.—A description of the 
various characteristics which are considered to be 
integral elements in the make-up of the rehabilitation 
counselor. A selection of job titles which serve (0 
identify the vocational counselor, the kinds of agen- 
cies where he is currently found to be working, the 
wide varieties of work he performs, and the increas- 
ing number of new tasks he is required to perform 
emphasize the difficulty one must expect in trying 0 
define the term “rehabilitation counselor" today: 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 


2IRO8P. Pohlmann, Kenneth E. (Washingto™ 
D.C.) Rehabilitation and Labor Health Services; 
J. Rehabilit., 1960, 26(2), 8-10.—A discussion 0 
some of the significant outcomes of the Natio 
Institute on Rehabilitation and Labor Health held ї 


Atlantic City, N 2, 1959— 
M. A. S. «йена, ovember 30-December 
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ZIRI2B. Banks, Ottilie M., & Watkins, Arthur 
L. (Bay State Medical Rehabilitation Center, 
Boston, Mass.) The Bay State Medical Rehabili- 
tation Center. J. Rehabilit., 1959, 25(4), 12-14.—A 
description of the rehabilitation services rendered in 
the Bay State Rehabilitation Center. Particular at- 
tention is given the work therapy program and voca- 
tional evaluation, including the social service and 
counseling functions—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


2IRI4R. Redkey, Henry. (Office Vocational Re- 
habilitation, Washington, D. C.) Tomorrow’s shel- 
tered workshop. J. Rehabilit., 1959, 25(5), 14-15, 
26—A prognostic interpretation of the role of shel- 
tered workshops in rehabilitation.—9M. A. Seidenfeld. 


2IRISF. Feintuch, Alfred. (Jewish Vocational 
Service, Montreal, Canada) Case studies from a 
generic workshop. J. Rehabilit., 1959, 25(4), 15- 
17—There has been considerable discussion about 
the relative merits of the generic workshop which 
serves disabled clients with a wide variety of dis- 
abilities as against those of a specific disability work- 
shop which limits its services to those who have a 
particular kind of disability. The author is of the 
opinion that the generic workshop is likely to prove 
more valuable in the future, especially in the small 
or middle-size community. He presents brief case 
Studies that support this point of view—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

ZIRISL. Larson, Dale C. Fullcircle—and more: 
Working with the older age group. J. Rehabilit., 
1960, 26(3), 15-19, 34-35.—Problems in the rehabil- 
lation of the older individual are discussed from the 
standpoint of selection of suitable candidates for re- 
abilitation Services; the role of motivation on the 
Part of the client and those engaged in his rehabilita- 
tion; and the necessary follow-up program required 
to Provide assurance that the rehabilitation outcome 
'Sa satisfactory one for the client.—M. А. Seidenfeld. 


EL. Lewis, John А. Counseling the mental 
ton nt. J. Rehabilit., 1960, 26(2), 17-19.—6 ques- 
кеа frequently of consultants working in a 
i оп counseling capacity with the mentally 
future кте. These include discussion of the 
one E е handicap, criteria for the selection of 
[p 2» aus for altering the employment situa- 
jn Е То oes therapy, and the role of the counselor 
€ Hospital staff — M. А. Seidenfeld. 


aR Rosenkrantz, J. A, & Lucchesi, Pascal 
Pa) wr .Linstein Medical Center, Philadelphia, 
Js ГАРА it's practical to hire the handicapped. 
derived by h 1959, 25(4), 18-19 —The values to be 
Capped A octal in hiring rehabilitated handi- 
in spect ЕН to meet the demand for hard-to- 
able Success ized personnel are discussed. Consider- 
Pon ex, c 15 reported with this procedure based 
Center m Brigg at the Albert Einstein Hospital 
AROK hiladelphia.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

‚Кг, Else в, (Manhattan Aftercare 


hen the mi 


А report 


^g th the hospital. It was 


an generally expected 

e S sistance, and less than 

бн те unemployable. General im- 

common} i Оше and community relationship 
У found to occur. M. А. Seidenfeld. 
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2IR20M. Mathews, W. Mason; Kipfer, James 
F., Morse, William C., McNeil, Elton B., & Cutler, 
Richard L. A research evaluation of an action 
approach to school mental health. Workshop, 
1960. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1961, 31, 320-346.— 
This project aimed to make the learning environment 
conducive to developing mental health in school chil- 
dren by providing mental health education for teach- 
ers. The program included executive development 
seminars for principals, special services seminars, 
and direct work with teachers both in groups formed 
by mutual interests and as individuals. An explora- 
tory research program was conducted in connection 
with this in-service training project of the Michigan 
Society for Mental Health; the most significant single 
finding concerned changes in teachers' perceptions of 
themselves as related to participation in the program. 
—R. E. Perl. 


2IR20W. Williams, Elsa H., & Cantoni, Louis J. 
(Michigan Vocational Rehabilitation Service, De- 
troit) Special program for the severely disabled. 
J. Rehabilit., 1959, 25(4), 20-21.—As a result of a 
cooperative study in which a special program of re- 
habilitative services were provided to 116 severely 
disabled clients through the joint efforts of the Michi- 
gan Division of Vocational Rehabilitation and the 
Rehabilitation Institute of Metropolitan Detroit, it 
was demonstrated that when personal counseling is 
linked closely with rehabilitation and vocational coun- 
seling these clients appear to attain their goals far 
more successfully. Of the 90 clients who were 
screened out as suitable for services 61 were voca- 
tionally rehabilitated and 29 were not. Failure to 
attain rehabilitation appear to be closely linked to 
personality maladjustments in this latter group. 
More attention to these personal factors would be 
likely to lead to helping more of these clients to full 
rehabilitation—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

2IR21M. McMorrow, K. J. (St. Joseph Hosp., 
Mt. Clemens, Mich.) Evaluation of disability. J. 
Rehabilit., 1959, 25(5), 21-22—The physiatrist in 
his role as an expert in the evaluation of human dis- 
ability is considered. The appraisal of the patient’s 
capacities to carry on the “activities of daily living,” 
muscle evaluation, and other procedures for determin- 
ing the efficiency of his physical mechanism is com- 
bined with assessment of his mental, social, and voca- 
tional potential and forms the basis for prognosticat- 
ing the patient's assests in attaining the goal of re- 
habilitation. These must be linked to the cost of 
getting the disabled individual ready to use these 
assets. The author believes that private enterprise 
must ultimately be prepared to assume responsibility 
for meeting the economic demands of supporting the 
rehabilitation so that greater independence for the 
disabled may result. He looks upon the physiatrist 
as having the responsibility for the accomplishment 
of this.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

2IR22B. Bernstein, Norman R. (Boston, Mass.) 
The psychiatrist's role on the rehabilitation team. 
J. Rehabilit., 1959, 25(4), 22— The psychiatrist's 
role in relation to the rehabilitation team is different 
from that with which he traditionally is concerned 
in the treatment situation. The author's opinion is 
that the psychiatrist's proper function in the team 
role is to provide (along with the social worker and 
the psychologist) consultant and research skill, leav- 
ing other staff members to carry out their treatment 
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roles. The psychiatrist's value as one competent to 
screen personnel rather than patients emphasizes his 
supportive role for the staff. As a psychiatrist he is 
prepared to treat mental disorders and prefers to 
leave the care of the patients’ physical problems to 
those who are primarily responsible for such services, 
but who may use his consultative services as needed. 
—M. A. Seidenfeld. ў 

218220. Oseas, Leonard. (VA Hosp, Cincin- 
nati) Therapeutic potentials in work. Arch. gen. 
Psychiat., 1961, 4, 622-631.—Relations between ther- 
apy and rehabilitation and between mental health and 
work, the history and description of various work 
therapy programs and their therapeutic dimensions, 
and suggestions concerning the use of drugs with 
these programs and the cooperation between psychi- 
atrist and rehabilitation specialist are discussed—L. 
W. Brandt. 

2IR23W. Weems, Rachel. (Woodrow Wilson 
Rehabilitation Center, Fishersville, Va.) Rehabili- 
tation of the paraplegic. J. Rehabilit., 1959, 25(5), 
23, 37-38.—The importance of providing therapy con- 
currently with vocational training of the paraplegic 
is developed. The importance of day-by-day adher- 
ence to a regimen of “paraplegic” care is fundamental 
to rehabilitation. The life of the paraplegic has been 
extended; and it is important to make the effort to 
provide rehabilitation, in spite of the relatively high 
cost, in order that he may return to independent ac- 
tivity and self-satisfaction in his family and the com- 
munity.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


2IR24R. Rusalem, Herbert. (Federation Em- 
ployment & Guidance Service, NYC) Program for 
the older disabled worker. J. Rehabilit., 1959, 25 
(5), 24-25, 38-40.—A preliminary report on a 3- 
year experimental program oriented to the particular 
needs of the older disabled worker. The present re- 
port deals with the Ist 18 months of the study and 
is based upon 169 cases. The Ss were all 60 years 
of age and over and of both sexes. It was found that 
a large proportion of the older workers studied 
showed some degree of readiness for return to voca- 
tional activity which, in general, was enhanced by 
counseling, training, and placement services. 44% 
were placed 1 or more times in competitive or shel- 
tered ese during the 1st year of the study. 
It should appear that the experience thus far re- 
ported indicates potential opportunity to aid this type 
of multihandicapped individual realize his potential 


capacities in returning to useful work М. А. Seid- 
enfeld. 


216265. Samler, Joseph. яв 0.) Basic 
approaches to mental health: An introduction. 
Heb" MTS ^ 1958, 37, 26-31—A discussion of 
some of the difficulties our society pl: 

to mental health.—E. Y. Bremia ese A a path 


2IR56B. Bieliauskas, V. J, & Wolfe, Н. E. 
(Xavier U.) The attitude of industrial employers 
toward hiring of former state mental hospital pa- 
tients. J. clin. Psychol., 1960, 16, 256-259.—Person- 
nel officers of 251 manufacturing firms were inter- 
viewed concerning their attitude toward the hiring 
of former state mental hospital patients. “It was 
concluded on the basis of the findings that the em- 
ployers interviewed in this study (a) tend to prefer 
certain attitudes toward hiring of former state men- 
tal hospital patients over the others, (b) this prefer- 
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ence shows a highly positive attitude toward the hir- 
ing of former SMHPs, (c) only the minority of the 
employers object to hiring former SMHPs."—Author 
abstract. 

2IR59B. Bühler, Charlotte. Glück und Ung- 
lück im Bewusstsein moderner Menschen. [For- 
tune and misfortune in the awareness of modern 
man.] Psychol Rdsch., 1961, 12, 159-167.—The mod- 
ern viewpoint of fortune and misfortune is realistic. 
Fortune follows those who live constructively. Mis- 
fortune results from catastrophies and personal er- 
rors. Both are unavoidable. ^ Catastrophies are 
rooted in the imperfectness of things, personal errors 
in the imperfectness of humans.  Constructive and 
healthy people are usually able to overcome unfor- 
tunate experiences—W. J. Koppitz. 

2IR72M. Melekhov, D. E. Sotsial'naia readap- 
tatsiia psikhicheski bol’nykh v kapitalisticheskikh 
stranakh. [Social readaptation of the mentally ill 
in capitalist countries.] Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 
1961, 61, 772776.—A survey of views on social re- 
habilitation of the mentally ill in capitalist countries 
and of the programs being carried out on their behalf 
is provided, The features which distinguish rehabili- 
tation in capitalist countries from that in the Soviet 
Union are discussed and listed.—/. D. London. 

2IR88R. Robinson, Ruth A., Aronson, Jason А, 
& Polgar, Steven. (Office Surgeon General, Dept. 
Army, Washington D. C.) The use of self in 
occupational therapy. Amer. J. occup. Ther., 1960, 
14, 288-291, 307.—A discussion of a long term on- 
the-job training project oriented toward the attain- 
ment of “The therapeutic use of self” as a means of 
increasing the occupational therapist’s understanding 
of the patient and of modifying patient behavior— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

2IR95E. Ellis, Albert, & Harper, Robert A. A 
guide to rational living. Englewood Cliffs, N. J 
Prentice-Hall, 1961. 195 p. $4.95.—Written by 2 
practicing psychologists for the purpose of helping 
the individual reader understand the relationship be- 
tween his thinking, feeling, and behaving processes 
and his day-to-day adjustment to life. In nontech. 
nical language, the book is based on principles 0 
rational psychotherapy and is concerned with pro- 
viding the reader with a basis for psychological self- 
analysis and for modifying behavioral patterns that 
are personally or socially maladaptive. (84 ref.)— 
D. G. Brown, ] 

216995. Smith, M. Brewster. (U. California, 
Berkeley) “Mental Health” reconsidered: А spe- 
cial case of the problem of values in psychology: 
Amer. Psychologist, 1961, 16, 299-306.—' 1t we un 
derstand ‘mental health’ not as an unsatisfactory ай 
vague theoretical concept but as a reasonably 30€. 
quate rubric or label for an evaluative psychologi 
perspective on personality . . . we can go about our 
business without wasting our efforts on the searc: 
for concensus on a unique set of mental health cri- 
teria when concensus is not to be had. . . . What 18 
to be avoided is the surreptitious advocacy of values 
disguised under presumptive scientific auspices. - 
lists of Psychological desiderata that psychologists 
have continued to propose, each reflecting the И 
commitments of its proponent, have this drawba 
—S. J. Lachman, 


(Also see Abstracts 2GB31L, 2JI10T) 
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2JA03K. Klein, D. B. Psychopathology. In 
Georgene H. Seward & John P. Seward (Eds.), 
Current psychological issues: Essays im honor of 
Robert S. Woodworth (see 36: 2AC68S). Pp. 303- 
308—A general exposition of Woodworth's ideas 
about motivation in relation to creativity, associative 
processes (as in dreams), and problems of defining 
abnormality. The principle of polarity (Cohen) is 
introduced to justify sharpening the distinction be- 
tween abnormal and normal behavior. Throughout 
there is an attempt to cite the parallels and relations 
between Freud's and Woodworth's thinking.—R. А. 
Littman. 
2JA25K. Khvilivitskii, T. IA. (Bekhterev Psy- 
choneurological Inst, Leningrad, USSR) К vop- 
rosu о strukture nekotorykh psikhopatologiches- 
kikh sindromov i ikh terapevticheskoi chuvstvitel'- 
nosti, [On the structure of several psychopathologi- 
cal syndromes and their therapeutic sensitivity.] Zh. 
Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1961, 61, 725-732.— The author 
relates his experiences with the use of neuroplegic 
substances whose action is such as to permit one to 
“evaluate the ‘therapeutic sensitivity’ of different 
symptoms and syndromes." ‘The properties of neu- 
Toplegic action provide opportunities for observing 
Changes in the picture of whole psychopathological 
formations in the course of elimination of various 
Symptoms from their structure—J. D. London. 
2JA44K, Krapf, E. Eduardo. Psychiatry. Vol. 
I. Principles. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1961. 
X 244 p. $6.50.—A propaedeutic part deals with the 
Structure and function of the nervous system and of 
the psyche and then with the dynamics and integra- 
d of behavior. The 2nd (general) part concerns 
= principles of „nosology, diagnosis, therapy, and 
он. This is not a textbook in the usual sense, 
D = it represent the official doctrine of any 
нр it rather propounds the author's philo- 
ih penton (“universalistic,” Aristotelian). 
са combines a great number of very 
Eu. ous concepts into a "multidimensional" di- 
е principles of psychiatry. А 2nd volume 


к» the various clinical entities.—R. Kael- 


2]A45S, Shakow, David. 


alti (National Inst. Men- 
Tem Bethesda; Md.) La psychopathologie 
Грено plogie: Note sur les tendances actuelles. 
us re nology and psychology: Note on present 

ies] Rev. Psychol. appl, 1961, 11, 145-147. 


—Аз Freud's think: 
omar s aking spread, the continuum between 


OWever. 
Which ео there h 


evidence 


tal H 


e prin 
port 
n T 
E at pathological behavior can exist 


Ontext of the normal and normal behavior 


: McNeil, А 
е Sovi » А. T. (London, England 
less ао PSYehoprophylactic method of un. 
166- Defined a Cerebral palsy Bull., 1961, 3, 159- 
5 а painless labour without recourse 
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to analgesic drugs, the mother remaining coopera- 
tive throughout, thanks to careful prenatal prepara- 
tion, both physical and mental,” the method was re- 
ported by Platanov, Velvosky, and Nicolaiev in 1951 
and introduced in France by Lamaze in 1952. In- 
cidence of asphyxia at birth was reported in Russia 
as about 1.1%, in contrast with the 6%-8% accom- 
panying conventional delivery procedures. Maternal 
mortality was reported as 0.07% and fetal mortality 
as 1.77% in 1957.—T. E. Newland. 

2]AS9R. Robertiello, Richard C. A handbook 
of emotional illness and treatment.  Larchmont, 
N. Y.: Argonaut, 1961. 159 p. $3.95.—Intended 
for professionals not trained in psychodiagnosis or 
treatment of psychopathology and for the general lay 
reader, this book is divided into 5 sections: (a) usual 
diagnostic entities are described, cases given occa- 
sionally, and treatment and prognosis mentioned; 
(b) glossary of over 400 terms; (c) self-administered 
25-item questionnaire to evaluate considering apply- 
ing for psychotherapy; (d) descriptions of treatment 
methods; and (e) listing of types of treatment per- 
sonnel, fees, education, and availability.—E. deT. 
Kooser. 

2]A59S. Szasz, Thomas S. The uses of naming 
and the origin of the myth of mental illness. 
Amer. Psychologist., 1961, 16, 59-65.—'"When we 
say that someone has or suffers from a mental ill- 
ness, we assert a logically highly dubious proposi- 
tion. It is virtually impossible to ascertain whether 
this proposition is true or false, because of the wide 
range of meaning that may be assigned to the term 
‘mental illness.'" Certain psychologists have used 
"the expression 'mental illness' to depreciate and in- 
jure others (particularly fellow professionals), but 
they also used its converse, ‘mental health, to pro- 
mote the good fortune of those whom they liked and 
respected.” It is desirable “to examine carefully the 
precise nature of the present status of our scientific 
(as well as everyday) attitudes toward problems of 
so-called mental illness."—5S. J. Lachman. 


2]A61C. Chazaud, J. La conception de la ma- 
ladie mentale dans l'oeuvre de Harry Stack Sul- 
livan. [The concept of mental illness in the work 
of Harry Stack Sullivan.] Evolut. Psychiat., 1961, 
26, 161-176.—The concept of mental illness in the 
work of Harry Stack Sullivan is evaluated negatively. 
It is granted that he was a successful and brilliant 
therapist. However, 8 of Sullivan’s concepts are dis- 
cussed, and it is concluded that Sullivan contributed 
nothing original except some pertinent criticisms of 
abstract development. Moreover, Sullivan’s concepts 
involved flaws in thinking that reduced psychiatry to 
the level of banality. Sullivan’s theory is a psychi- 
atry of the past, rather than a new development.—L. 
A, Ostlund. 

2JA61K. Kerbikov, O. У., & Gindikin, V. IA. 
Psikhopatii kak klinicheskaia problema. [Psycho- 
pathies as a clinical problem.] Zh. Nevropat. Psik- 
hiat., 1960, 60, 61-76—A review of the contem- 
porary literature reveals that there is no agreement 
on the essentials of psychopathy. The authors point 
to the need of studying prepsychopathic states in 
their clinical and prophylactic aspects.—/. D. London. 


2]A69A. Ausubel, David P. (U. Illinois) Per- 
sonality disorder is disease. Amer. Psychologist, 
1961, 16, 69—74.— There is no inconsistency in main- 
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taining, on the one hand, that man is morally ac- 
countable for most of his misdeeds and that psycho- 
logical rather than medical training is basic to com- 
petence in the personality disorders, "and affirming, 
on the other hand, that the latter disorders are gen- 
uine manifestations of illness." On these points, 
issue is taken with the positions of Szasz (1960) and 
Mowrer (1960). "Szasz' (1960) contention that the 
concept of mental illness ‘now functions merely as a 
convenient myth’ is grounded on four unsubstantiated 
and logically untenable propositions” which are speci- 
fied and criticized. “Definition of behavior disorder 
in terms of sin or difficulties associated with ethical 
choice and responsibility would substitute theological 
disputation and philosophical wrangling about values 
for specifiable quantitative and qualitative criteria of 
disease.” —S. J. Lachman. 


2JA75V. Vishnevskii, P. E. Prostranstvennaia 
skhema narushenii psikhicheskoi deiatel'nosti, [A 
spatial scheme (for picturing) disturbances of psy- 
chic activity.] Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1960, 60, 
1675-1677.—The author rejects as inadequate A. V. 
Snezhevskifs diagrammatic representation of psy- 
chopathological relationships, hierarchies, etc., and 
proposes one that does not suffer from the former's 
defects.—I. D. London. 


2] А85О. Odarchenko, A. О sistemakh klassi- 
fikatsii psikhicheskikh boleznei. [On systems of 
classification of mental ill] Zh. Nevropat. Psik- 
hiat., 1960, 60, 85-90.—Various past systems of psy- 
chiatric classification are listed and discussed. “Ма- 
terialist psychiatry" must pursue a pathophysiological 
approach and avoid "psychologism," for to go in 
"psychological directions" leads only to idealism.— 
I. D. London. 


2JA91S. Snezhnevskit, A. V. (Central Inst. Ad- 
vanced Training Doctors, Moscow, USSR) О nozo- 
logicheskoi spetsifichnosti psikhopatologicheskikh 
sindromov. [Оп the nosological specificity of psy- 
chopathological syndromes.) Zh. Nevropat. Psik- 
hiat., 1960, 60, 91-102.—The diagnostic character of 
psychopathological syndromes is, in general, not uni- 
vocally determined for any given set of the latter. 
The relative “specificities” of psychopathological syn- 
dromes are discussed for various abnormal conditions. 
—I. D. London. 


(Also see Abstracts 2Е150В, 2HI46B, 2HI53P, 
2HJ75S*, 2IF19E) 
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2JB17S. Sanua, Victor D. (Harvard School Pub- 
lic Health) Sociocultural factors in responses to 
stressful life situations: The behavior of aged 
amputees as an example. J. Hlth. hum. Behav., 
1960, 1, 17-24.—The proportional increase in the 
aged, their disabilities, and their ethnic backgrounds 
motivated an experimental study of aged amputees 
in a rehabilitation hospital by means of an open-end 
30-item questionnaire administered to 45 Jews, Irish, 
Negroes, and "Old Americans." In general, the loss 
of a limb was much more serious to the Jewish pa- 
tients. Neither the Jews nor the Irish desired to talk 
about their misfortune. However, the greatest con- 
trast was between the Jews and the “Old Americans." 
The latter were more inhibited in expressing their 
emotions, accepted their loss fatalistically, and were 
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more optimistic about the future. The obvious con- 
clusion is that training programs should sensitize 
rehabilitation personnel to the importance of cultural 
differences.—L. A. Ostlund. 

2]B50J. Jørgensen, M. Balslev, & Buch, Nils Н. 
(Rigshosp. Copenhagen) Studies on inner ear 
function and cranial nerves in diabetics. Acta oto- 
laryngol., Stockholm., 1961, 53, 350-364.—Results of 
an otoneurological study comprising 69 diabetics are 
reported. An inner-ear lesion was found in 28 cases, 
characterized as a rule by progressing, symmetric 
hearing loss of the perceptive type. A few cases re- 
ported acute onset of hearing loss, accompanied by 
tinnitus and dizziness. In cases where recruitment 
tests could be carried out, the disease was found to 
be located in the cochlea. Vestibular function tests 
did not reveal inyolyement of the vestibular part of 
the labyrinth. One of the patients had peripheral 
facial palsy. A correlation was found between the 
inner ear lesion and the late diabetic complications as 
indicated by the degree of retinopathy. Hearing loss 
was more common in elderly than in younger dia- 
betics. The pathogenesis is assumed to be angiopathy 
affecting the blood vessels of the labyrinth or acoustic 
nerve, similar to that which may be found in other 
late complications of diabetes. (37 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

2]B74M. Morgan, M. R. (London, England) 
Vocational guidance for the handicapped. Cere- 
bral palsy Bull., 1961, 3, 174—179.— Reports on an 1m- 
ternational seminar held in Jerusalem.—T. E. New- 
land. 

2JB87G. Goodstein, Leonard D. (U. Iowa) In- 
tellectual impairment in children with cleft pal- 
ates. J. speech hear. Res., 1961, 4, 287-294.—105 
children aged 5-16 years with a cleft lip or palate, 
or both, were matched with a control group of 9 
children. All 3 mean IQs (Verbal Performance and 
Full Scale) obtained by experimental group of chil- 
dren with cleft palates were significantly lower.— 
M. F. Palmer. 


(Also see Abstracts 2HC18B, 2HG05M, 2IIS8R, 
2IRISR, 2IR20W, 2KE53C) 


Blindness 


2]С14С. Clay, Frances, (U. Tennessee) To- 
ward competence in serving the blind. J. Re- 
habilit., 1960, 26(2), 14-16, 24.—The counselor's role 


in working with the blind client is discussed—M- 
Seidenfeld. 


(Also see Abstract 2BL87H) 


Deafness 


2JD11M. Masland, Richard L. (National Inst. 
Neurological Diseases & Blindness, Bethesda, 
Research progress in hearing disorders. ef 
habilit., 1960, 26(2), 11-13.—A brief summary of the 
current research being carried on relative to hearing 
disorders.—M. A. Seidenfeld. N 

2]D25L. Lowell, Edgar L., & Metfessel, New- 
ton S. (John Tracy шс, Los Angeles, Calif.) 
Experimental concept formation test for P. 
school deaf. J. speech hear. Dis., 1961, 26, 225-22. 
—An experimental concept formation test develope 
at the John Tracy Clinic over a 3 year period W?. 
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i sample of 16 boys and 16 girls at each 
iol 4 And Бел levels, all enrolled in an edu- 
cational program for severely aurally handicapped. 
Validity of the test was based on the construct that 
in very young deaf children concepts are abstractions 
from concrete objects. This appears to represent one 
solution to the important problem of ascertaining to 
what extent deaf children understand concepts they 
are unable to verbalize, or otherwise express.—M. 
F, Palmer. 

270377. Jerger, James; Carhart, Raymond, & 
Dirks, Donald. (Northwestern U.) Binaural hear- 
ing aids and speech intelligibility. J. speech hear. 
Res., 1961, 4, 137-148.—2 indices of speech intelligi- 
bility obtained from 48 Ss with sensori-neural hear- 
ing loss under conditions of both monaural and bin- 
aural hearing aid application failed to reveal any 
appreciable advantage for 2 hearing aids over 1.— 
M. F. Palmer. 


2]D43G. Grings, W. W., Lowell, E. L., & Hon- 
nard, R. К. (U. Southern California) GSR condi- 
tioning with preschool-age deaf children. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 143-148.—Severely deaf 
children were given 20 acquisition trials and 5 ex- 
tinction trials with a brief shock as UCS, a CS-UCS 
interval of 5 sec., and GSR as response. The CS 
was a light box on 1 day, and a 500 cps, 100 db. tone 
on another day. The course of acquisition and ex- 
tinction was regular and gradual for the light, but 
Tesponse adaptation occurred for the tone, even in 
those Ss for whom there was some previous evidence 
of response to the intensity employed. The results 
are discussed in relation to the age and lack of ver- 
bal behavior of the Ss, as well as their specific per- 
ceptual losses —W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


2JD61B. Bosshard, Paul (Scheideggstr. 128, 
Zürich, Switzerland) Die psychische Eigenart des 
daubstummen unter besonderer Berücksichtigung 
ег Kinder und Jugendlichen. [The personality 
Pesala to deaf-mutes, with special attention to chil- 
is and adolescents. ] Heilpadag. Werkbl., 1961, 30, 
eke —The deaf-mute child is lacking not only in 
in pol consequently in speech; but his think- 
ТЫЙ eeling, and behavior also differ from those of 
Sens children of the same age. He gets an im- 
ad d a and distorted picture of the environment, 
EA le tvelopment of his inner resources and emo- 

Bra locked. Not hearing also interferes with 
cation отеп of the thinking processes. The edu- 
FE F the deaf-mute should, therefore, not be re- 

ed to speech training. His total personality 


um developi. 


Es ng. He must accept and integrate his 
child P. Pretending to be just like the hearing 


i 
can only lead to a nongenuine personality, un- 


Tealist;, 
listic goals, and frustration—D. Mindlin. 


2 
авн. Наыыгось, Karl-Heinz. ^ (Universi- 
талу) а1з-, Nasen-, & Ohrenkranke, Freiburg, 
als zusätzlich ochenleitungs-Sprachaudiometrie 
d регар е Messmethode vor hürverbessern- 
Omer ag „onen. [Bone-conduction speech audi- 
Operations m additional diagnostic method before 
laryngo] Sta improvement of hearing.] Acta oto- 
tone ay te holm, 1961, 53, 365-373.—In pure- 
from totally TY We can get so-called “feeling curves” 
With a гасе Deople. In hard-of-hearing patients 
Ness, it is sponable combined high degree of deaf- 
ten impossible to discern whether bone 
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conduction is true or felt. Measurements with mask- 
ing do not lead to a clear diagnosis either. In such 
uncertain cases we write speech audiograms for air 
and bone conduction as well. Contrary to the yes-no 
statement in pure-tone audiometry, speech audiome- 
try definitely gives more objective results. There is 
an inner ear deafness when the 2 curves coincide. 
The exceeding bone conduction curve of a speech 
audiogram shows the real part of the conductive hear- 
ing loss exactly and enables us to get a better indica- 
tion for operations in the middle ear—Journal ab- 
асі. 

2]D72F. Furth, Hans G. (Catholic U. America) 
Visual paired-associates task with deaf and hear- 
ing children. J. speech hear. Res., 1961, 4, 172-177. 
—A nonverbal memory problem in the form of a 
visual paired-associates task was given to 180 deaf 
and 180 hearing children between the ages of 7 and 
12 years. Norms were established for each age 
group in both samples. No differences between the 
deaf and hearing children were observed at ages 7- 
10. At 11 and 12 years of age the hearing children 
showed a rapid improvement not matched by the 
deaf children which was thought to be due to a 
deficiency in experience and training. Basic capacity 
of visual memory in deaf children is equal to that in 
hearing children.—M. F. Palmer. 

2]D78T. Tatoul, Corinne M., & Davidson, G. 
Don. (Florida State U.) Lipreading and letter 
prediction. J. speech hear. Res., 1961, 4, 178-181.— 
25 good and 25 poor lipreaders, as determined by 
film-test scores, all with normal hearing and vision, 
were studied on a lipreading film test and a measure- 
ment of synthetic ability to predict scores on 20 sen- 
tences selected at random írom the 30 sentences of 
the John Tracy Clinic Film Test of Lipreading. 
Each S was given a key word from the sentence and 
attempted to predict 1 at a time the letters of each 
word of the 20 sentences, space between the words 
included. There was no evidence of a difference be- 
tween good and poor lipreaders in respect to letter 
prediction ability, or of any important relationship 
between lipreading ability and letter prediction.—M. 
F. Palmer. 

2]D91S. Siegenthaler, Bruce M. (Pennsylvania 
State U.) Evaluating school hearing testing pro- 
cedures. J. speech hear. Dis., 1961, 26, 291—294.— 
Evaluation of a testing method should emphasize the 
proportion of persons with hearing loss detected. 
Other factors should involve cost of equipment, con- 
venience of operation, maintenance and calibration, 
acoustic conditions for testing, and the effects of dif- 
ferent testing environments, total amount of disturb- 
ance in school or work programs, and the reactions 
of the school personnel or employers.—M. F. Palmer. 


(Also see Abstracts 2JE63A, 2JH45F, 2JI30R) 


ЅРЕЕСН DEFECTS 


2JE01F. Fletcher, Samuel G., Casteel, Robert 
L., & Bradley, Doris P. (U. Oregon Medical 
School) Tongue-thrust swallow, speech articula- 
tion, and age. J. speech hear. Dis., 1961, 26, 201- 
208.—In a sample of 1615 children from 6 to 18 years 
of age the incidence of tongue-thrust swallow was 
668, with sibilant distortions 230, and 181 simultane- 
ous tongue-thrust swallow and sibilant distortions. 
No significant relationship between age and sibilant 
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distortions in Ss with tongue-thrust swallow was 
found. Presence of tongue-thrust swallow was, how- 
ever, statistically related to age, as was sibilant dis- 
tortion in Ss.—M. F. Palmer. 

2JE01J. Johnson, Wendell. (U. Iowa) Meas- 
urements of oral reading and speaking rate and 
disfluency of adult male and female stutterers and 
nonstutterers. J. speech hear. Dis. monogr. Suppl., 
1961, No. 7, 1-20.—Normative data concerning rate 
and disfluency were obtained through analysis of tape 
recorded samples of speaking and oral reading se- 
cured from 100 male and 100 female adult speakers, 
% of whom were stutterers and % normals. 8 types 
of disfluency were presented, but the varying degrees 
of overlapping between stutterers and those not so 
classified implies that the problem called stuttering 
is not to be adequately identified or defined by dis- 
fluency.—M. F. Palmer. 

2]E09S. Snow, Katherine. (Indiana U.) Ar- 
ticulation proficiency in relation to certain dental 
abnormalities. J. speech hear. Dis., 1961, 26, 209- 
212.— The articulation of 438 1st grade children, 228 
boys and 110 girls, was tested; and a statistically 
significantly large portion of normal Ist grade chil- 
dren with missing or abnormal upper incisor teeth 
misarticulated (£), (v), (0), (д), (s), and (z). 
Most children with missing or abnormal teeth, how- 
ever, made the sounds correctly, and some children 
with normal teeth did not make the sounds correctly. 
—M. F. Palmer. 


2JE13S. Subtelny, Joanne D., Koepp-Baker. 
Herbert, & Subtelny, J. Daniel. (БӘКЕ Dental 
Dis; E асан x Y.) Palatal function 
and cleft palate speech. J. speech hear. Dis., 1961, 
26, 213-224—Cephalometric films and tape record- 
ings were obtained for 70 adult cleft palate speakers 
to study the relationships between velo-pharyngeal 
dimensions and speech quality in terms of degree of 
nasality, intelligibility by conventional testing pro- 
cedures and phonetic classifications. Speech meas- 
ures with the exception of fricative intelligibility 
were found to be significantly related to velo-pharyn- 
geal dimensions, Plosive intelligibility showing the 
closest relationship. A significant correlation was 
also found between degree of nasality and velopharyn- 
geal dimension, but the relationship did not appear 
linear throughout the full range—M. F. Palmer. 


2JE20J. Jones, Lyle V., & Wepman, Joseph M 
а North Carolina) Dimensions of piden per- 
ormance in aphasia. J. speech hear. Res., 1961, 4, 
220-232.—147 male and 21 female aphasics with suf- 
ficient ability to follow test instructions who had no 
more than mild dysarthria were studied for language 
function on а test developed to show qualitative as 
well as quantitative deficiencies in linguistic struc- 
ture. 6 factors warranted interpretation when inter- 
correlations among 37 variables on this sample were 
subjected to varimax factor solution. These were: 
visual to aural transmission, aural to oral transmis- 
sion, visual to graphic transmission, aural to graphic 
transmission, ability to comprehend language sym- 
bols, and the ability to perform simple arithmetic 


operations.—M. F. Palmer. 


2JE21S. Sander, Eric К. (Western В. 
Reliability of the Iowa Speech Disthaency Tuy. 
J. speech hear. Dis. monogr. Suppl., 1961, No. 7; 21- 
30.—The Iowa Speech Disfluency Test was adminis- 
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tered to a group of 40 college-aged stutterers and re- 
peated 24 hours later, with rather high temporal 
reliability.—M. F. Palmer. 


2JE24U. United States Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Public Health Service. 
Health statistics from the U. S. National Health 
Survey. Washington, D. C.: USDHEW PHS, 1961. 
24 p. (PHS Publ. No. 584-B27) —Statistics relat- 
ing to the distribution and use of hearing aids, wheel 
chairs, braces, and artificial limbs. Based on data 
collected in household interviews during the period 
July 1958-Јипе 1959.—USDHEW PHS. 


2JE30H. Hahn, Elise. (U. California Los An- 
geles) Indications for direct, nondirect, and in- 
direct methods in speech correction. J. speech 
hear. Dis., 1961, 26, 230-236.—Frequently children 
resist speech correction or show hostility or indiffer- 
ence toward direct approaches. The speech symptom 
is the point of attack. In a nondirective approach 
the child is permitted to act or verbalize his feelings 
and in an indirect approach the situation is manipu- 
lated to strengthen in the child the desire to com- 
municate. Correction becomes meaningíul when it 
facilitates these purposes. The behavior of the chil- 
dren in the speech sessions and factors in the case 
histories indicate the approach best suited to the 
needs of the child.—M. F. Palmer. 


2]ЕЗ1Ү. Young, Martin A. (Western Reserve 
U.) Predicting ratings of severity of stuttering. 
J. speech hear. Dis. monogr. Suppl., 1961, No. 7, 31- 
54.—Speech samples, each 200 words long, obtained 
from each of 100 male speakers with the problem of 
stuttering were analyzed in terms of frequency counts 
of each of a number of types of disfluency in the 
time in seconds required to speak 200 words. Each 
sample was rated by listeners on a 9-point equal- 
appearing interval scale in severity of stuttering: 
Syllable or sound repetitions, prolongations, broken 
words, and words involving tension seem to be as- 
sociated with ratings of severity. Predictions of 
individual rating of severities of stuttering with а 
regression equation cannot be endorsed, but predic- 
tions of severity on a group basis could be considered 
under experimental conditions.—M. F. Palmer. 

2]E32M. Mussaifia, M. La clinique de phonia- 
trie de Prague. [The clinics of “phoniatry” of 
Prague.] Rev. Belg. Psychol. Pedag., 1961, 23, 32- 
38.—This clinic is concerned only with language 
problems and the scientific research of them. Re- 
search goes with treatment and individuals with 
language problems are often hospitalized.—R. Piret. 

2]E40B. Barbara, D. A., Goldart, N., & Oram, С. 
Group psychoanalysis with adult stutterers. Amer. 
J. Psychoanal., 1961, 21, 40-57.—The group situation 
gives the stutterer a sense of belonging, an atmos- 
Phere of union and unity, a feeling of respect Wi 
others, a spirit of group acceptance and support, an 
а controlled environment for the acting out of his 
Symptom. As the stutterer progresses toward self- 
realization, he tends to discard his neurosis, includ- 
ing stuttering. Whether group analysis in itself 15 


of ultimate benefit to the problem of stuttering, ОГ ' 


whether its greatest value may be to complement Ш- 


dividual analysis, needs further research and study.— 
. Prager. 


2JE44S. Siegenthaler, Bruce M., & Flamm, Mar- 
shall G. (Pennsylvania. State U.) Subjects self- 
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Р eech adequacy and judgments by 
E J. speech hear. Dis., 1961, 26, 
244-251.—Recordings of speech made at the time of 
entering speech therapy, dismissal of therapy, and 
an interview 6 months-15 years after therapy by 117 
adult subjects were judged for over-all speech quality 
by a group of clinicians on completing an undergrad- 
wate program of training. Ss judged their own 
speech in retrospect as they believed it to be when 
they began speech therapy, when they left speech 
therapy, and at the time of interview. Тһе Ss tended 
to give themselves better speech ratings than did the 
judges—M. F. Palmer. 

2JE48M. Miles, T. R. (University Coll, North 
Wales, Bangor) Two cases of developmental 
aphasia. J. child Psychol. Psychiat., 1961, 2, 48-70. 
—The concept of developmental aphasia (since there 
is no history of injury, reversals of words or letters 
and failure to recognize words are attributed to lack 
of cortical development) is discussed and illustrated. 
It was hypothesized that spelling errors of the 2 chil- 
dren were due to a reliance on tactile-kinesthetic data 
from the tongue and lips rather than on visual data 
from the word symbols.—J. M. Reisman. 


2]E52M. Mullendore, James M., & Stoudt, Ralph 
J, Jr. (U. Virginia) Speech patterns of muscu- 
lar dystrophic individuals. J. speech hear. Dis., 
1961, 26, 252-257.—31 cases of muscular dystrophy 
were tested for hearing, gross movement of the ar- 
ticulatory organs, phonation, and articulation, as 
compared with the speech of 30 normal children from 
the 4h through the 7th grades. All had adequate 
hearing. Vocal disorders occurred in this sample in 
high numbers. Patterns of articulatory errors were 
inconsistent but very frequent for retarded movements 
of the tongue, and nasal voice was observed in 8 of 
the individuals. Pseudohypertrophic muscular dys- 
trophy produces diminished speech and slow dia- 
dochokinetic rate with moderate to severe degrees of 
articulatory error; if the tongue is hypertrophied, 
indistinct speech may be anticipated. On the other 
hand, in the facio-scapulo-humeral type, labial pho- 
nemes are affected—M. F. Palmer. 


2]E63A. American Speech and Hearing Associ- 
ation, Committee on Research. Public school 
Speech and hearing services. J. speech hear. Dis. 
monogr. Suppl., 1961, No. 8. 163 p.—Report of the 
research done by the American Speech and Hearing 
Association special committee on speech and hearing 
S education in the public schools in the United 
did The monograph covers the public school 
s inician and his professional definitions and relation- 
prp, SüPervision of speech and hearing programs, 
meram, organization management, clinical practice, 
Е грев and measurement, remedial procedures, 
Peech improvement, professional standards and 


traini р 
piling, recruitment for careers, and research — 
: В. Palmer, 


JESN. Neelley, James N. (U. Kansas) A 


поп ОЁ the speech behavior of stutterers and 
edb under normal and delayed auditory 
No, px J. speech hear. Dis. monogr. Suppl., 1961, 
ers re 63-82-23 adult stutterers and 23 nonstutter- 
au un à 100-word passage 5 times under normal 
Passage. feedback and 24 hours later read the same 
014 5° 5 times under delayed auditory feedback at 

ond. ere were no significant differences 
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between the groups in omissions and substitutions nor 
in speech disturbances in the 2 groups. Although in 
this experiment there are differences between stutter- 
ing behavior and speech behavior under the condition 
of delayed auditory feedback, the hypothesis that stut- 
tering may be related to delayed auditory feedback is 
not supported by the findings.—M. F. Palmer. 


2JE81W. Wendahl, Ronald W., & Cole, Jane. 
(0: Houston) Identification of stuttering during 
relatively fluent speech. J. speech hear. Res., 1961, 
4, 281-286.—8 adult male stutterers were matched 
with 8 male normals for age and for reading pro- 
ficiency, reading a passage graded for 3rd year read- 
ing level, first silently, then orally. 4 sentences for 
each stutterer were selected from the reading passage 
and edited so that all instances of utterances contain- 
ing sounds, syllable phrase, or word repetitions, pro- 
longations, etc., were cut from the tape, with a 2 
second silent interval of blank tape inserted. The 
nonstutterers' tapes were similarly edited, and the 
same duration of silence inserted. Results indicated 
that stutterers are easily differentiated as a group 
even by naive listeners on the basis of such edited 
recordings.—M. F. Palmer. 


27Е86В. Berg, Ian S. (14 Allerton Ave., Leeds, 
England) A case study of developmental auditory 
imperception: Some theoretical implications. yo 
child Psychol. Psychiat, 1961, 2, 86-93.—Develop- 
mental auditory imperception is another diagnostic 
label akin to congenital word deafness, congenital 
auditory imperception, and developmental aphasia. 
It refers to a condition in which a nonpsychotic child 
with apparently normal hearing is unable to speak or 
understand speech. The basic difficulty appears to 
be an inability to use auditory signs in conceptual 
thought—J. M. Reisman. 


Al e Abstracts 2DJ87S, 2IC68K, 21H40G, 
л 2JHO1I, 2]Н281, 271376) 


NEUROLOGICAL DISORDERS 


Е0417. Ullman, Montague, & Gruen, Arno. 
(Есте Hosp, NYC) Behavioral changes in 
patients with strokes. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1961, 
117, 1004-1009.—"The individual who has had a 
stroke in reacting to a situation of stress that has 
many unique features. Patients who have experi- 
enced mild strokes with little or no residual mental 
impairment react to the stress in their own idiosyn- 
cratic fashion. Some will integrate the experience 
successfully; others will become enmeshed in psycho- 
pathological manoeuvers of varying severity. In pa- 
tents with moderate or severe brain damage, the 
situation is quite different. Here the unique features 
of the stroke are highlighted, the chief of these being 
that the very organ governing the adaptation to stress 
is itself impaired. The resulting clinical picture has 
to be evaluated now, not only in terms of what n 
experience means to the patient, but also in terms 0: 
the capacity the patient has for evaluating the situa- 
tion."—N. Н. Pronko. y A: 

. Riklan, Manuel, & Diller, Leonard. (st. 
5 Hosp. Chronic Diseases, NYC) Visual 
motor performance before and after chemosurgery 
of the basal ganglia in Parkinsonism. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1961, 132, 307-314.—The Bender Visual 
Motor Gestalt Test was administered to 54 patients 
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with Parkinsonism before and after chemosurgery 
and in a long-range follow-up study. Preoperatively, 
there was a high positive correlation between symp- 
tom severity and mental impairment on the one hand 
and interference in performance on the Bender- 
Gestalt on the other. Immediately after operation 
patients with right hemisphere surgery show de- 
creased overall performance but not the left hem- 
isphere group. Long-range effects show a return to 
preoperative functions for the right hemisphere group 
and improvement in overall performance for the left 
hemisphere group. The hypothesis is proposed that 
the right hemisphere plays a more important role in 
visuo-motor performance.—N. H. Pronko. 


2JF10B. Birch, Herbert G., & Belmont, Ira. 
(Albert Einstein Coll. Medicine) Functional levels 
of disturbance manifested by brain-damaged (left 
hemiplegic) patients as revealed in Rorschach re- 
sponses. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1961, 132, 410-416.— 
“The Rorschach test was administered to 18 brain- 
injured (left hemiplegic) patients in their sixties and 
to 16 equally old non-neurologically damaged (ortho- 
pedically handicapped) controls. The responses of 
the subjects were: 1) scored using the traditional 
scoring method outlined by Klopfer, and 2) rescored 
in terms of the differing functional demands posed by 
the initial, inquiry and testing-of-limits periods as the 
scoring categories.” Results showed that the brain 
injured Ss showed lowered productivity and increased 
acceptance of the stimulus as a whole and a decreased 
ability to reorganize the stimulus in terms of its 
parts. Analysis of the Rorschach responses by func- 
tional levels permitted the following conclusions: as 
a result of the brain injury sustained by the left 
hemiplegic patients there was shown no evidence of 
impaired whole perception; there was impaired abil- 
ity to analyze visual perception but no impaired 
ability to change visual perception in the direction of 
verbal suggestion.—N. Н. Pronko. 

2]F25A. Angers, William P. (U. Ottawa) A 
psychometric study of institutionalized epileptics 
on the Wechsler-Bellevue. J. gen. Psychol., 1958, 
58, 225-247.—It was found that among institutional- 
ized epileptics : the IQ is below that of the general 
population; verbal is higher than performance IQ; 
there is a unique scatter pattern with marked devia- 


tions on subtests S and DSy; there seem to be differ-. 


ences between cryptogenic and symptomatic epileptics 
on BD and PC subtests; there is evidence of el 
deterioration, moreso among symptomatic Ss; and 
there was по evidence in support of organic patterns 
as valid diagnostic tools. (26 ref.) —E. Y. Beeman. 


2ЈЕ5ІН. Hirschenfang, S. (Kings County Hosp. 
Cent., Brooklyn, N. Y.) A comparison of WAIS 
scores of hemiplegic patients with and without 
aphasia. J. clin. Psychol., 1960, 16, 351-352.—25 left 
hemiplegics and 25 right hemiplegics were adminis- 
tered the WAIS individually. “The left hemiplegics 
without aphasia show consistently poorer perform- 
ance scores than the right hemiplegic patients, with 
and without aphasia. It is suggested that, on more 
careful examination, the left hemiplegics might pre- 
sent greater problems in rehabilitation, than the 
right hemiplegics with and without aphasia.” —V. J. 
Bieliauskas. 


.2]F62L. Lassek, Arthur M., & Anderson, Patri- 
cia A. (Boston U. School Medicine) Motor func- 
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tion after spaced contralateral hemisections in the 
spinal cord. Neurology, 1961, 11, 362-365.—An 
investigation of the basic factors operative in restitu- 
tion of voluntary motor function. Lower hemisec- 
tions between the phrenic center and 2nd thoracic 
spinal cord segment followed high cervical hemisec- 
tions on the contralateral side in 7 macaques. Con- 
clusions: “From a state of complete paralysis after 
left hemisections at Cl or C2, voluntary motor func- 
tion returns to near normal or normal levels. The 
speed with which recovery occurs varies. When a 
contralateral hemisection 1s made below the phrenic 
center (lower cervical or upper thoracic), complete 
and lasting paralysis occurs in the right and in the 
left (recovered) muscles below the level of the 
lesion."—R. G. Gunter. 

2]F68W. Wada, Toyoji; Yoshida, Tomomichi; 
Sakurada, Sho, & Sato, Keiichi. (Hirosaki U. 
School of Medicine) Myoclonus epilepsy: Clinical 
and electroencephalographical study on hereditary 
and pathophysiological factors. Folia psychiat. 
neurol. Jap., 1960, 14(3), 268-281.—98 members of 
one family were surveyed, and EEGs of 24 were in- 
vestigated. “It has been confirmed both clinically and 
electroencephalographically that myoclonus should be 
a recessive hereditary disease,” closely connected with 
other epileptic disorders—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


2JF74M. Metrakos, Katherine, & Metrakos, Jul- 
ius D. (McGill U., Montreal) Genetics of con- 
vulsive disorders: II. Genetic and electroenceph- 
alographic studies in centrencephalic epilepsy. 
Neurology, 11, 474-483.—“The chief conclusion de- 
rived from this study is that the centrencephalic 
type of electroencephalogram is the expression of an 
autosomal dominant gene, with the unusual char- 
acteristic of a very low penetrance at birth, which 
rises о to nearly complete penetrance for ages 
4% to 16% years and declines gradually to almost 
no penetrance after the age of 40% years."—R. G. 
Gunter. 

2]F75]. Joly, R., Linquette, Y., & Rougier, G. 
Étude critique de l'épreuve de Babinski-Weil. [A 
critical study of the Babinski-Weil test.] J. Physiol, 
Paris, 1961, 53, 375-376.—The Babinski-Weil test of 
statokinetic sensitivity in man must be interpreted 
cautiously. Only 25% of 80 neurologically normal 
students met the original criteria of the test. Marked 
individual differences exist, although the test is reli- 
able with successive testings.—C. J. Smith. 


2]F76A. American Academy of Neurology. In- 
ternational Conference on Vascular Disease of the 
Brain. Neurology, 1961, 11(4, Pt. 2), 176 p—This 
special issue is devoted to original papers and dis- 
cussions on aspects of cerebrovascular disease. 
interest to psychologists may be the papers on the 
EEG in cerebrovascular disease (pp. 112-118).— 
R. G. Gunter. 

2]F82U. Urmer, Albert H., Morris, Ann В. & 
Wendland, Leonard. (Rancho Los Amigos Hosp 
Downey, Calif.) The effect of brain damage On 
Raven's Progressive Matrices. J. clin. Psychol. 
1960, 16, 182-185.—2 groups of 20 matched Ss were 
used in this study; one with a medical diagnosis © 
а nonneurological nature and the other with a diag- 
nosis of encephalomalacia due to cerebral vascular 
accident. All Ss were right handed prior to illness 
and in post illness 18 were left hemiplegics an 
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ight hemiplegics. The WAIS and the Raven 
[осе Matrices were administered to both 
groups with the order of presentation randomly de- 
fermined. The qualitative and quantitative perform- 
ance of the Ss with brain damage were poorer than 
the performance of the control Ss. The total per- 
formance on the Progressive Matrices for the brain 
injured was lower as compared with the score ob- 
tained on WAIS. The group with cerebral vascular 
accident showed less consistency in responding to the 
item difficulty as well as in making figure-ground 
reversal еггогѕ.—/. J. Bieliauskas. 
2]F83F. Frostig, Marianne; Lefever, D. Welty, 
& Whittelsey, John R. В. (Los Angeles, Calif.) 
A developmental test of visual perception for eval- 
wating normal and neurologically handicapped 
children. Percept. mot. Skills, 1961, 12, 383-394.— 
$ areas of visual perception were standardized for 
434 normal children (ages 344-8 yrs) and 71 neuro- 
logically handicapped children with learning difficul- 
ties. Perceptual disturbances appeared in a large 
portion of the clinical sample. Training based on 
test results produced changes in perceptual ability 


` and academic performance.—W. B. Essman. 


2]F8K. Korolenok, K. KH. (Blagoveshchensk 
Medical Inst, USSR) Ob opticheskoi i gaptiches- 
koi formakh fenomena “nikogda ne perezhito.” 
[On visual and haptic forms of the phenomenon of 
"never-have-experienced."] Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 
1961, 61, 86-90.—The phenomenon of “never-have- 
experienced” in its visual and haptic forms is most 
frequently encountered in residual states after trau- 
matic and infectious lesions of the brain. The author 
Proposes a distinction between this phenomenon and 
the agnosias—J. D. London. 


T 2]F95B. Benton, A. L., & Sahs, A. L. (State U. 
uS) Application de la psychologie aux prob- 
fan de la neurologie. [Application of psychology 
0 dd problems of neurology.] Rev. Psychol. appl., 
bilit 1, 95-101.—Psychologists have the responsi- 
id bringing to clinical neurology the methodo- 
ES and conceptual advances made by psychology 
К ШЕ the past 25 years. Problems common to both 
E HN yield only to modern analytical methods. 
б Wustration the Gerstmann Syndrome is dis- 
el —W. W. Wattenberg. 


Bee: Prechtl, H. F. R, Boeke, P. E, & 
ubi iU. Groningen, Netherlands) The elec- 
patient. ee and performance in epileptic 
tion of posc 46 22299 1961, 11, 296-302.—Investiga- 
" Él correlation between paroxysmal EEG 
in 10 m д реватіог changes in а performance test 
chomotor) ‘h and 12 epileptic (grand mal and psy- 
of perfor uman Ss. No change was found in rate 
Spikes CM during epileptic discharge (focal 
mean and the «224 wave patterns). "However, the 
Performance € variance of the interval between correct 
igher qui. I Pushing the button were significantly 
the electrical © Paroxysmal and diffuse flattening of 
luting Хоа activity of the brain (suppression) than 

тта] EEG activity (Р = <0.01)....A 


Practi 
the ul i Pect of these findings would seem to be 


act fades п 
alogr. ү epileptic patients whose electroenceph- 
anti-convu] onger- show epileptic discharges after 


Pressio, Rca therapy but do show episodes of sup- 
tions in ok Still be subject to considerable fluctua- 
mance, for example, impaired reaction 
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time at work or while driving a car. This aspect 
may so far have received insufficient attention in the 
routine interpretation of the electroencephalogram." 
—R. G. Gunter. 


(Also see Abstracts 2HD79W, 2HI07D, 2HI76M, 
21132С, 2IR23W, 2JJ37G) 


Brain Damage 


2]G260. Oki, Tadahiko; Sakai, Toshiharu; 
Kizu, Masaharu, & Higashi, Hideo. A compara- 
tive study concerning the psychological traits of 
children with organic brain damage and subnor- 
mal oligophrenia. Jap. J. child Psychiat., 1960, 1, 
126-134.—The Bender-Gestalt Test was given to 17 
organic oligophrenic children, 17 subnormal children, 
and 135 normal children. Visual-motor function of 
oligophrenic children was found to be inferior, and 
their marks fluctuated depending on the figures of- 
fered. “There was a striking disintegration of the 
contents of their copied figures. Their understanding 
of the figures was sporadic and fragmentary, lacking 
coherence as a whole. In addition, their order of 
drawing was found to be extremely incoherent."— 
K. Mizushima. 

2]G46S. Shankweiler, D. P. (State U. Iowa) 
Effects of success and failure instructions on re- 
action time in patients with brain damage. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 546-549.—The mag- 
nitude of decrease in choice reaction time following 
standard, success, and failure instructions was ob- 
served in 2 groups of Veterans Administration hos- 
pital patients, 1 group of 42 having diseases involving 
cerebral hemispheres and a control of 42 patients 
from other hospital wards showing no evidence or 
history of cerebral brain damage. Both success and 
failure groups showed significant decreases in choice 
reaction time as compared to standard instructions 
for both brain damaged and control Ss. The failure 
groups consistently decreased their reaction time 
more than the success groups although this superior- 
ity was not significant. The initial choice reaction 
times of the brain damaged groups were typically 
greater than those of the control groups but the de- 
crease resulting from the experimental instructions 
was comparable for both brain damaged and control 
Ss.—F. R. Brush. 


(Also see Abstracts 2BC29L, 2HI73W) 


Cerebral Palsy 


2JH01I. Irwin, Orvis С. (U. Wichita) A man- 
ual of articulation testing for use with children 
with cerebral palsy. Cerebral palsy Rev., 1961, 
22(3), 1-24.—An integrated articulation test is con- 
strücted of the parts published over the past 5 years. 
Included, with a description of the standardization of 
the test, are copies of the 5 tests (with their respec- 
tive alternates) and 10 individual record sheets.— 
T. E. Newland. 

2]H04A. Adler, Emil (Hadassah Medical School, 
Jerusalem, Israel) Familial cerebral Palsy. m 
ebral palsy Rev., 1961, 22(2), 4-6.— recu 
thoroughly examined cases, there were 16 p s 
(8 families) with near relatives affected; in 5 0! ma 
families consanguinity of the parents was found. 
(70-item bibliogr.)—T. E. Newland. 
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2JH07H. Hawke, William A. (Toronto, Canada) 
Current etiological concepts of cerebral palsy. 
Cerebral palsy Rev., 1961, 22(2), 7-9.—Of the 377 
clinic cases studied, 38 appeared to be of postnatal 
origin (23 postnatal jaundice, 9 head injury, 3 men- 
ingitis and encephalitis, 3 convulsions). Etiological 
hypotheses and treatment are discussed with respect 
to “postconvulsive paresis’ and kernicterus—T. E. 
Newland. 


2JH22A. Allen, Robert M. (U. Miami) The 
cerebral palsied, the rehabilitation team, and ad- 
justment: An overview. J. Rehabilit., 1960, 26(3), 
22-25, 42-44.—Allen points out the needs of the 
individual with cerebral palsy with particular em- 
phasis upon his physical, social and personal require- 
ments. He considers it to be the function of the CP 
center rehabilitation team to develop a habilitation 
program than considers the totality of these needs 
rather than the services that are delimited by their 
professional specialties. Understanding attitudes 
along with professional skill can serve the cerebral 
palsied more effectively in making their life adjust- 
ment.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


2JH22R. Roberts, Dean W. (Chicago, Ш.) 
Survivorship in cerebral palsy. Cerebral palsy 
Rev., 1961, 22(2), 22-23.—The highly varied valid- 
ities and adequacies of relevant data are indicated. 
The study by Schlesinger et al. (see Amer. J. publ. 
Hlth., 1959, 49, 343-349) is described, indicating that 
for cerebral palsied males aged 6-17 years, the mor- 
tality rate was 13 times higher, and for females it was 
17 times higher than in the general population.— 
T. E. Newland. 


2JH25F. Feintuch, Alfred. (Montreal, Canada) 
Contributions of the sheltered workshop to the 
habilitation of the cerebral palsied. Cerebral palsy 
Rev., 1961, 22(2), 25-26—The more seriously in- 
volved individuals benefit from such facilities by 
virtue of the psychological and social effects of paid 
work experience and positive contacts with a need 
to develop work habits and proper work attitudes, 
through the acquisition of simple skills which may 
SEN their ЫЫ, vu by receiving coun- 
ing as an integral part of th —T. E. 
Forse gral p: e program.—T. E 
2]Н27Е. Eidinova, M. B. (Moscow, USSR) 
Principles of compensatory work in cerebral palsy 
of children. Cerebral palsy Rev., 1961, 22(2), 27- 
28.—"During the whole period of the growth of chil- 
dren suffering from cerebral paralysis it is necessary 
to administer galanthamin and other preparations of 
a normalizing action in combination with pathogenet- 
ically determined medical corrective gymnastics and 
other medical measures, depending on the indications 
which are peculiar to each particular case" The 
bx effects on 2 cases are described.—T. E. New- 
nd. 


2]H27S. Stephen, Elspeth. (North Chailey, Sus- 
Sex, орка Assessment, training and employ- 
ment o: adolescents and young adults with cer- 
ebral palsy: An introductory review. Cerebral 
palsy Bull., 1961, 3, 127-134.— The British and Scot- 
ish data on the adult cerebral palsied indicate (a) а 
prevalence of approximately 0.5/1000 adult popula- 
tion; (b) about 2595 in open employment; (c) an 
order of employment from monoplegics and hemi- 
plegics (most frequent) through paraplegics to quad- 
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riplegics and athetoids; and (d) little published evi- 
dence regarding the results of vocational guidance 
and training (to compare with the American and 
Danish efficiency of 50% or less).—T. E. Newland. 


2]H281I. Irwin, Orvis С. (U. Wichita) A short 
articulation test of ten consonants for use with 
cerebral palsy children. Cerebral palsy Rev., 1961, 
22(2), 28-31.—The development of a test involving 
each consonant in the initial, medial, and final posi- 
tions is reported as meeting the posited criteria, and 
the order of the difficulty of the consonants in each 
of the 3 positions is presented.—T. E. Newland. 


2]H35K. Keith, R. C., & Bax, M. C. О. (Lon- 
don, England) Assessment, training and employ- 
ment of adolescents and young adults with cer- 
ebral palsy: What facilities are needed. Cerebral 
palsy Bull., 1961, 3, 135-138.—Discusses the implica- 
tions, with respect to the better facilities needed for 
the adolescent cerebral palsied, of the post-school un- 
solved problems of earlier evaluation, training, and 
supervision and employment.—T. E. Newland. 


2]H39M. Morgan, M. R. (London, England) 
Assessment, training and employment of adoles- 
cents and young adults with cerebral palsy: Facil- 
ities now available. Cerebral palsy Bull., 1961, 3, 
139-144.—A youth employment officer provides liai- 
son between the school and postschool facilities. The 
National Spastic Society's employment department, 
along with government training centers which are 
run by the Ministry of Labour, provides training 
and placement opportunities through sheltered work- 
shop facilities, local day centers, and home-work pro- 
grams.—T. E. Newland. 


2JH45F. Fisch, Lọ, & Back, D. C. (London, 
England) The assessment of hearing in young 
cerebral palsied children. Cerebral palsy Вий, 
1961, 3, 145-156.—The difficulties and the attending 
adjustments to them are discussed. Since hearing 
loss is difficult to detect in such children, all the 
children should be examined, whether or not impair- 
ment is suspected. Low mental ability and the degree 
of physical handicap were the 2 most important 
factors influencing the length of the period required 
for full assessment.—T. E. Newland. 


2]Н571. Illingworth, R. S., Woods, Grace E., 
Gordon, R. R., & Roberts, Llywelyn. Social status 
of the parents of cerebral palsied children. Cer- 
ebral palsy Bull., 1961, 3, 157-158.—''There was no 
significant difference from the normal distribution of 
the social classes" in Bristol and Sheffield (England). 
—T. E. Newland. 


2]H94]. Jones, Morris. (School Cerebral Palsied 
Children, San Francisco, Calif.) Breathing therapy 
for the cerebral palsied. J. speech hear. Dis., 1961, 
26, 294-295.—Questionnaires were sent to 100 train- 
ing centers for cerebral palsy in the United States 
asking whether they provided breathing therapy ап 
to 100 members of the American Academy for Cer- 
ebral Palsy. % of the centers indicated they included 
an evaluation of respiration, with only 7 referring 
cases for pulmonary studies. АП except 9 have 
breathing therapy available as part of their rehabilita- 
tion program. 22 responses from the members of the 
Academy showed no general agreement about the ap- 
proach to the problem relating to anomalies of breath- 
ing in cerebral palsy.—M. F. Palmer. 
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2]103С. Clausen, J, & Karrer, R. (Training 
School, Vineland, N. J.) Electrical sensitivity of 
the eye in the mentally retarded. Train. sch. Bull., 
1961, 58, 3-13.—Phosphene threshold at 20 cps sine 
wave stimulation was determined on 55 young men- 
{айу retarded Ss (43 males and 12 females) of varied 
etiology. In general, the retardates have a higher 
threshold than normals. While normal Ss have a 
tendency to increased threshold with successive deter- 
mination, this was not found for the retarded. Com- 
parison of phosphene threshold to clinical subgroups 
according to etiology, gross neurological signs, EEG 
was negative, as was the comparison to average alpha 
amplitude and a number of tests for sensory, motor, 
perceptual, and complex mental functions. There is, 
however, a strong indication of relationship between 
phosphene threshold and per cent alpha, specifically 
in Ss with evidence for organic involvement. The 
authors conclude that the elevated threshold in the 
раде group reflects physiological rathen thani ni 

ological factors. The best working hypothesis 
Eur from the study is that the retarded Ss have 
diminished nerve excitability or faster nerve accom- 
modation—V. Staudt Sexton. 

2J109K. Kodama, Shinichi, & Totsuka, Masako. 
Studies on the basal angle of the skull in feeble- 
minded children. Jap. J. child Psychiat., 1960, 1, 
109-114—Basal angle of the skull was studied with 
151 retarded children and 31 normal children. Pri- 
шагу mental defectives, mongolian idiots, and hy- 
drocephalic idiots had a significantly higher level of 
measure {һап normals; microcephalic idiots showed 
à lower level; and infantile cerebral paralytics, epi- 
leptic idiots, and secondary mental defectives showed 
m Significant difference. As to primary mental de- 
ectives, those who had a lower IQ showed a higher 
basal angle of the skull—K. Mizushima. 


?]I0T. Taylor, James B. (Goodwill Industries, 
Кш, Wash.) The mentally retarded in an in- 
255) poehabilitation center. J. Rehabilit., 1959, 
zn 5), КОЗ СА program for the mentally retarded 
ay чи Of a vocational diagnostic umit, a pre- 
Es Service unit, a training center, а medical 
Коз, unit, and other services makes it possible to 
4 ша ү шк commensurate with the actual level 
each die ity and the degree of emotional maturity 
under lent actually possesses. A variety of cases 

gong training in this program are described, 
Téreonali importance of adequate evaluation of the 
tional My, structure in planning the client's voca- 

J ап 18 made clear.—M. А. Seidenfeld. 

D. Das, J.P. (Utkal U.) Body-sway sug- 
Hypnosis d mental deficiency. Int. J. clin. exp. 
subjected’ to + 9, 13-15.—50 mental defectives were 

trary ox the body-sway test of suggestibility. 

Om each €xpectations the defectives did not differ 
deficiency С when taken according to grades of 
mal (colle Nor do they differ, as a group, from nor- 
ege) controls.—C. S. Moss. 


P d 

changes Miyamoto, Shigeo. Developmental 
J. child p Intelligence of mentally retarded. Jaf. 
tarded сүү НЧ» 1960, 1, 114-125.—Mentally re- 
Com ren who were regarded as exogenous 
of ndogeh ed With those who were regarded as 
found to sh Us. Exogenous mental defectives were 
Ow less increase of IQ from one time to 
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another and to show lower scores in the numerical 
and performance tests. The author also studied the 
“chirabari,” the number of items from 1st failure to 
last success on the Binet scale, and found that ex- 
ogenous defectives showed less, though statistically 
insignificant, “chirabari.”—K. Mizushima. 

2]I23H. Hidehiko, Okazaki, & Tanaka, Masato. 
Studies of the effects of medicine on the mentally 
retarded children. Part II. Jap. J. child Psychiat., 
1960, 1, 223-231.—P,-amino-8-oxy-butyric acid was 
tested with the result that “the administration group 
gained less than the contrast group in the score by: 
the learning tests."—K. Mizushima. 


2]125С. Clarke, A. D. B., & Blakemore, C. B. 
(Manor Hosp, Surrey, England) Age and per- 
ceptual-motor transfer in imbeciles. Brit. J. Psy- 
chol., 52, 125-131.— The present experiment tests 
[and confirms] a hypothesis, derived from Hebb's 
theories, that perceptual-motor transfer [in imbeciles] 
would be inversely correlated with age." From very 
inferior starting points, the performance of the 9- 
year-old group at the conclusion very nearly equalled 
the end levels of the 17-year-old and 23-year-old 
groups. There was no certainty that any group had 
reached its limits. It is suggested that the transfer 
process involves both "set" and a sharpened per- 
ceptual discrimination. The implications for both 
subnormal and normal children are discussed.—C. M. 
Franks. 

2]128К. Rothstein, Jerome Н. (Ed.) Mental 
retardation: Readings and resources. New York: 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1961. xii, 628 p. $6.75. 
“Selected from 5000 articles and reports published _ 
in the last 25 years," this collection of 56 papers 
ranges over the broad field of mental retardation, 
including historical considerations and public atti- 
tudes, learning theory, school programs for educable 
and trainable retardates, public institutions, speech 
development, parental counseling, governmental pro- 
grams teacher training, and research. Section intro- 
ductions integrate the readings with historical and 
current problems. Appended are annotated lists of 
clinical programs in the states, available films, and 
publication resources.—H. P. David. 


271308. Rigrodsky, S., Prunty, Frances, & Glov- 
59 L. (Training School, Vineland, N. jack 
study of the incidence, types and associated etiol- 
ogies of hearing loss in an institutionalized men- 
tally retarded population. Train. sch. Bull., 1961, 
58, 30-44.—This paper reports on a survey of the 
incidence and possible etiology of the hearing loss of 
the institutionalized mentally retarded population at 
the Training School at Vineland, New Jersey. The 
Ss with hearing losses were reported as to sex, types 
of loss, chronological age, etiological class of mental 
retardation, and possible etiology of hearing loss.— 
V. Staudt Sexton. 

211336. Griffith, Belner C. (Е. К. Johnstone 
ЖЫН & Research Cent., „Bordentown, N.J) 
The use of verbal mediators in concept formation 
by retarded subjects at different intelligence 
levels. Child. Develpm., 1960, 31, 633-641—A 
sample of 112 retarded Ss (MIQ of 68.25) ranging 
in age from 14 to 20 years were employed to deter- 
mine if success in reporting a similarity among а 
series of words is dependent upon their defining а 
threshold number of the words or some constant pro- 
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portion of the stimulus words. Stimulus was in- 
creased from 3 words to 6 words and the Ss were 
dichotomized in terms of IQ. Lower IQ Ss support 
the constant proportion hypothesis whereas the higher 
IQ Ss do not clearly support either position.—J/. Jj: 
Meyer. 


2J137B. Bensberg, Gerard J., Jr. (George Pea- 
body Coll. Teachers) Concept learning in mental 
defectives as a function of appropriate and in- 
appropriate “attention sets.” J. educ. Psychol, 
1958, 49, 137-143.—60 male mental defectives were 
given a pretraining task. Groups I and II learned 
to respond to color characteristics of visual stimuli, 
Group II being given additional training; Groups III 
and ÍV responded to form characteristics, Group IV 
receiving extra training; and Group V was given 
neither a color nor a form set. All groups then 
learned a new task with the form concept. If the 
mediating responses learned in pretraining were rel- 
evant, positive transfer was hypothesized; if not, 
negative transfer should occur. The ordering of 
performance from best to worst was predicted as IV, 
III, V, I, and II. There was no significant difference 
between Groups IV and III, but all other predictions 
were confirmed.—E. Y. Beeman. 


2J137R. Rigrodsky, Seymour, & Steer, M. D. 
(Vineland Training School, N. J.) Mowrer's the- 
ory applied to speech habilitation of the mentally 
retarded. J. speech hear. Dis., 1961, 26, 237-243.— 
From 1515 mentally retarded patients 124 children 
who had normal pure-tone audiometric scores and 
were capable of verbal object identification were split 
into those with IQs of 12-14 and IQs from 45-79. 
At random, 72 were assigned to 1 of 4 groups con- 
sisting of 2 therapy and 2 control conditions relative 
to articulation and spontaneous speech clarity. Men- 
tally retarded children of the upper intellectual group 
achieved better scores than did children of the lower 
intellectual group. No significant differences were 


found in these groups as a result of speech therapy.— 
M. F. Palmer. s Ls 


2]148H. Hermelin, B, & O'Connor, N. (Inst. 
Psychiatry, London, England) Like and cross 
modality responses in normal and subnormal chil- 
dren. Quart. J. exp. Psychol, 1960, 12, 48-53— 
"Experiments which investigated response behaviour 
in imbeciles and normals, in a conflict situation be- 
tween a general verbal instruction and direct stimuli, 
were carried out. It was found that combined verbal- 
motor responses did not give better results than either 
verbal or motor responses alone. Results in accord- 
ance with the general instruction were significantly 
better if the subnormal children responded in a dif- 
ferent modality from the one in which the signals 
were given. While normals and imbeciles differed 
markedly in their ability to perform the tasks in like- 
modality trials, this difference was less apparent in 
cross modality responses.”—Journal abstract, 


271480. O'Connor, N, & Hermelin, B. (Inst. 
Psychiatry, London, England) Like and cross 
modality recognition in subnormal children. 
Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 13, 48-52.—"'The abil- 
ity of mentally subnormal children to recognize pre- 
viously presented visual or verbal stimuli was com- 
pared. In ‘like-modality’ procedures they had to 
recognize words or pictures in the modality in which 
they had originally been presented. In 'cross-modal- 
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ity’ procedures the stimulus they had to recognize 
was in the opposite modality from that which had 
been used for the first presentation. In every recog- 
nition test the items had to be recognized from among 
an equal number of novel stimuli. Cross-modality 
procedures resulted in higher recognition scores, 
'The hypothesis is advanced that this could be ac- 
counted for by the necessary translation from one 
type of sensory image to another in the cross-modal- 
ity trials, which might minimize over-generalization,” 
—Journal abstract. 


2JI50M. Malpass, L. F., Brown, R., & Hake, D. 
(Southern Illinois U.) The utility of the Progres- 
sive Matrices (1956 Edition) with normal and 
retarded children. J. clin. Psychol., 1960, 16, 350.— 
104 retarded children, 56 institutionalized and 48 
enrolled in “educable mentally handicapped classes,” 
were given the WISC and 67 normals enrolled in the 
same schools were given the California Test of Men- 
tal Maturity. The Matrices were administered indi- 
vidually under standard conditions to all Ss. The r's 
obtained in comparing the IQs of these Ss were as 
follows: the PM and the WISC for all retarded 5s, 
R=.506, for institutionalized retardates R=.508, 
and for the non-institutionalized retardates К = .511. 
The Rs between the California Test of Mental Ma- 
turity and the Matrices for all normals was 541. 
These Rs were lower than those reported between the 
1938 PM and the CTMM and considerably lower 
than those reported by Raven between the 1956 PM 
and the Stanford Binet test. Furthermore, the re- 
sults suggest that the 1956 revision of the PM differ- 
entiates retarded and normal children quite well an 
that these Matrices demonstrate the differences be- 
tween institutionalized and non-institutionalized re- 
tarded children at the same level as IQ scores do.— 
V. J. Bieliauskas. 


2]150Т. Tatara, Mikihachiro. An experimental 
study on pathology of figure-background relation 
in mentally retarded children. Jap. J. child Psy- 
chiat., 1960, 1, 150-158.—A reevaluation of Werner s 
hypothesis that the exogenous type of mentally re- 
tarded child shows a pathology of figure-background 
relationship. Results were: (a) such a pathology 
was found not to be particularly related to exogenous 
type, (b) this abnormality was not always consistent 
with abnormalities shown in other perceptual experi- 
ments, and (c) there was a slight negative correla- 
tion between this abnormality and mental develop- 
mental stage.—K. Mizushima. 


2]155]. Jordan, Thomas E. (Saint Louis U.) 
The mentally retarded. Columbus, O.: Charles 
Merrill, 1961. x, 355 p. $5.95 —The author, au 
educator, examines mental retardation as a family, 
medical, psychological, school, and social problem 
Clinical evidence is eschewed in favor of ешр с, 
findings, and an attempt is made to establish a limite 
conceptual framework within which to discuss the 
problems of mental retardation. The treatment 0 
research findings and their implications is discursive 
rather than integrative—A. Barclay. 


2JIS9F. Fujimoto, Bunro. Diagnosis of perso": 
ality in mentally retarded children by means 1 
Rorschach test. Jap. J. child Psychiat, 1960, b 
159-165.—To examine the experimental validity 0 
the Rorschach test and of diagnostic criteria for 0 


mentally retarded, 23 maladjusted children an 
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well-adjusted children were compared. Significant 
differences were found in 6 signs (T/R, W-/W%, 
D-/D%, Е%, F+%, M). Diagnostic criteria in 
regards to determinants were discussed.—K. Mizu- 
shima. 

2]164Н*. House, B. J., & Zeaman, D. (U. Con- 
necticut) Position discrimination and reversals in 
low-grade retardates. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1959, 52, 564—565.—15 imbecile children with mental 
ages of 32—48 months and chronological ages of 6-19 
years served as Ss. The position discrimination was 
readily formed and subsequent reversals were pro- 
gressively more difficult to learn than the original 
discrimination. With continued reversal learning the 
discrimination became easier. The function was re- 
markably similar to the function observed for the rats 
by Dufort, Guttman, and Kimble (see 29: 2144).— 
F. R. Brush. 


2J164H*, Heaton-Ward, W. Alan. Mental sub- 
normality: Subnormality and severe subnormal- 
ity. Bristol, England: John Wright; Baltimore, 
Md.: Williams & Wilkins, 1960. 64 p. $2.00.—A 
concise statement of etiology, diagnosis, and other 
general aspects of mental subnormality. The last 
chapter presents selected portions of the British 
Mental Health Act of 1959.—5. L. Ornstein. 


. 2J165S. Sato, Muneo, & Arai, Seizaburo. Stud- 
ies on mentally retarded children. Jap. J. child 
Psychiat., 1960, 1, 165-169.—By means of a social 
maturity scale, primary mental defectives (N — 12) 
were found to be superior in social maturity to sec- 
ondary mental defectives (N —12). Children in a 
special class (N = 19) showed better social maturity 


an those who remained in an ordinary class (N — 
16).—K. Mizushima. 7 i 


2]166G. Girardeau, F. L, (George Peabody Coll 
, F. L. ge Peabody Coll. 
deacters). The formation of discrimination s 
D vm in mongoloid and normal children. J. 
т M ч. Psychol., 1959, 52, 566-570.—2 groups 
$n children each were selected to form a mongoloid 
MA End à normal group which were matched for 
он duds they differed markedly in IQ by virtue 
studie di Шегепсез in CA. Both groups were then 
tion Probl the learning of 5 different form discrimina- 
number rg Mongoloid children required a greater 
normal (реше to form a learning set than did 
(m е ildren of the same MA. Тһе author ques- 
scription n of the ‘mental age as an adequate de- 
as wel 10 pH learning ability and suggests that IQ 
B. ориеи predictor in many 

2 si Ы . Tush, 
BN. Nakano, Yoshitatsu; Katada, Akiyo- 
guage Мыш Kunio, & Ida, Noriyoshi. Lan- 
Jap. T. chil, ;'penmunication in mentally retarded. 
the chatacterie ә 1960, 1, 170-177.—To clarify 
entally е of language and communication of 
Studied. Ret, шей children, 6 cases were carefully 
ence from че Children showed a marked differ- 
of informa, пога] children on the transmission rate 
Of sentences. vied ecially in the length and content 
few distortions in еу showed many omissions and a 


Sion... the course of inf i is- 
K. izushima. ormation transmis 


2177 
Signifca Matsuoka, Takeshi, & Sone, Toshiko. 
3ppearj Е еше of childhood mental deficiency 
Pictures, ps oral explanation of the content of 
Ф. J. child Psychiat., 1960, 1, 177-189. 
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—Content of oral explanation of retarded children 
(N = 48) was poorer than normals (№ = 60). They 
showed difficulty in explaining each figure in the 
pictures, and tended to make more explanations of 
the background.—K. Mizushima. 

271807. Zuk, G. Н. (St. Christopher’s Hosp. 
Children, Philadelphia, Pa.) Children’s spontane- 
ous object elaborations on a visual-motor test. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1960, 16, 280-283.—58 retarded chil- 
dren, inmates in an institution for mental defectives, 
were asked to copy 10 geometrical designs. The de- 
signs were exposed for a very short time, and the 
childern were asked to copy them from memory. 
Examination of the records of the drawings showed 
that besides producing adequate geometrical figures 
the Ss drew human figures or human details, letters 
and numbers; 18 of 50 records contained such draw- 
ings. Children producing elaboration fell in the MA 
range of from 4 to 7 yrs. "The explanation is offered 
that they represented a concrete substitutive behavior 
occurring in the absence of necessary sensorimotor 
and conceptual skill."—7. J. Bieliauskas. 

2J197P. Patrick, Donna. (Hartford Rehabilita- 
tion Cent. Inc, Hartford, Conn.) Retardates in a 
work adjustment program. Amer. J. occup. Ther., 
1960, 14, 297-300.—The program for the evaluation 
and adjustment of mentally retarded, brain injured, 
and emotionally disturbed individuals in a work ad- 
justment program operated by the Hartford Rehabil- 
itation Center is described—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


(Also see Abstracts 2BC29L, 21С870, 2]G260) 
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2]J17A. Albert, Robert S., Brigante, Thomas R., 
& Chase, Madeline. (Emory =й The psycho- 
pathic personality: A content analysis of the con- 
cept. J. gen. Psychol., 1959, 60, 17-28.—A content 
analysis indicates that there is a fair amount of agree- 
ment regarding the concept. The major disagree- 
ment is in the area of etiology. (72-item bibliogr.) 
—E. Y. Beeman. 

2]]251. Iten, Anna. (St. Ursula, Switzerland) 
Das Stehlen. [Stealing.] Heilpadag. Werkbl., 1961, 
30, 25-31—This is a review in table form of 17 
German language books dealing with the subject of 
stealing in children. The table includes abstracts of 
each author's position on the causes, manifestations, 
explanations or formulation of dynamics, and recom- 
mended treatment.—D. Mindlin. 

2JJ37G. Green, Joseph B. (USN Hosp. San 
Diego, Calif.) Association of behavior disorder 
with an electroencephalographic focus in children 
without seizures. Neurology, 1961, 11, 337-344.— 
Case report of 10 children whose behavior disorders 
were found to be associated with abnormal EEG pat- 
terns (spike focus in temporal or occipital areas) — 
R. G. Gunter. à 

21143M. Miller, Derek Н. Psycho-social factors 
in x aetiology of disturbed behaviour. Brit. J. 
med. Psychol., 1961, 34, 43-52.—Antisocial behavior 
occurs more frequently in institutions which are run 
in a “custodial” manner than in those in which the 
goal is “therapeutic.” An attempt at escape by 3 
institutionalized adolescent boys is analyzed in terms 
of its etiology. Initial stressful conditions produced 
by coming changes in the medical staff affected the 
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boys directly and also served to upset the nurses and 
thus were reflected in their treatment of their pa- 
tients. The different backgrounds of the boys who 
escaped and the different stresses placed upon them 
by conditions were compared with those of 2 boys 
who stayed behind, although they knew of the in- 
tended attempt at escape—E. У. Beeman. 

2]]48W. Weil, R. J, & Tupper, C. (Dalhousie 
U. Medical School, Canada) Personality, life sit- 
uation and communication: А study of habitual 
abortion. Psychosom. Med., 1960, 22, 448-455.—18 
habitual aborters (3 or more spontaneous abortions) 
were chosen at random and given weekly psycho- 
therapy during the pregnancy. They were studied 
by psychiatric interview, by Rorschach, Dynamic 
Personality Inventory, and Progressive Matrices. 
Extensive endocrine surveys were done and the 
placentas of a large number of the Ss were studied 
histologically. 15 of the 18 aborters terminated suc- 
cessfully at term. They were found to have an in- 
fantile personality with confused sex identity and 
were married to dependent, nonverbal husbands. 
"Their social outlets were very restricted so they had 
little social and cultural support. Pregnancy threat- 
ened this equilibrium. Hormone excretion during 
pregnancy was variable. The collagenous prolifera- 
tion in the placentas and pathologically high serum 
agglutination titer suggested a similarity to the col- 
lagenous diseases. ds ref.) —W. G. Shipman. 

2]J68A. Annesley, P. T. (St. Ebba's Hosp. 
Epsom, England) Psychiatric illness in adoles- 
cence: Presentation and prognosis. J. ment. Sci., 
1961, 107, 268-278.—A 2-year follow-up of 362 pa- 
tients is analyzed: 38% were diagnosed character 
disorders, in which stealing alone had good prognosis 
as symptom but stealing with violence had a poor 
prognosis; 2206 were schizophrenic, and generally 
these turned out poorly; 25% showed neurotic per- 
sonalities; and the obsessionals had the best progno- 


sis of all. Presenting symptomatology i i — 
e g sympl ology is reviewed. 


(Also see Abstracts 2FF08L, 2HI21F, 2HI89B) 


Alcoholism 


. 2JK07G. Griffith, Richard M. (VA Hosp., Lex- 
ington, Ky.) Rorschach water Mey Ашау 
in conflicting results. Amer. Psychologist, 1961, 16, 
307-311.—The hypothesis that the Rorschach proto- 
cols of alcoholics are "frequently overladen with 
percepts of water" is considered. Early research 
support of the hypothesis by the author was ques- 
tioned by later research. Further research data are 
interpreted as supporting the hypothesis. “Аз the 
Hi be td Hoe я perceive more water 
їп Kentucky; in Massachusetts and i i 
they do not."—S. J. Lachman. AC rp 
2]KISL. Litmanovich, A. A. (2nd Leningrad 
Psychoneurological Hosp, USSR)  Osobennosti 
techeniia i lecheniia khronicheskogo alkogolizma 
u zhenshchin. [Features of the course and treat- 
ment of chronic alcoholism in women.] Zh, Nevro- 
pat. Psikhiat., 1960, 60, 1515-1517.—Neurotic phe- 
nomena are more persistent in alcoholic women, and 
alcoholic deterioration proceeds at a more rapid pace 
than is the case with male alcoholics, Psychotherapy 
in the form of hypnotherapy is helpful along with 
conditioned-reflex techniques.—/. D. London. 
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2JK18L. Litvak, L. M. (Perm Psychoneurolog- 
ical Hosp., USSR) _Premenenie kholinoliticheskikh 
sredstv pri lechenii alkogolizma. [The application 
of cholinolytic substances in the treatment of alcohol- 
ism.] Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1960, 60, 1518-1522. 
—The author recommends that diphacyl and dimedrol 
be utilized for a stable cure of alcoholism in associa- 
tion with other psychoprophylactic measures as well 
as apomorphinotherapy.—/. D. London. 


2JK28K. Kolarova, D., Tsafarov, K., & Sharan- 
kov, E. (Inst. Advanced Training Doctors, Sofia, 
Bulgaria) K voprosu o prinuditel’nom lechenii 
boľnykh khronicheskim alkogolizmom. [On forced 
treatment of chronic alcoholics.] Zh. Nevropat. Psi- 
khiat., 1961, 61, 428-438.—Chronic alcoholism is a 
problem in the Soviet Union and throughout the 
world. In spite of the rights of individuals both 
potential and actual chronic alcoholics should be 
forced to register with appropriate agencies and to 
undergo obligatory prophylactic or therapeutic treat- 
ment.—I, D. London. 

2]K30K. Kalashian, Marion M. (Tampa Clinic, 
Florida State Alcoholic Rehabilitation Program) 
Working with the wives of alcoholics in an out- 
patient clinic setting. Marriage fam. Liv., 1959, 21, 
130-133.—'*Working with the wife is considered very 
important for the progress of the alcoholic married 


man. Like her alcoholic husband, the wife is often . 


difficult, but she is fascinating, and work with her is 
rewarding."—E. Y. Beeman. 

2]K8IR. Rosenfeld, Н. A. Über Rauschgift- 
sucht. [On addiction to intoxicants.] Psyche, Stutt, 
1960, 14, 481-495.—A German translation of the orig- 
inal English version( see 36: 1JM67R).—E. W. Eng. 


(Also see Abstracts 2HC96K, 2HIO0R, 2LN98S) 


Sex Deviation 


2jL16F. Fine, Reuben. A transference mani- 
festation of male homosexuals. Psychoanal. psych- 
anal. Rev., 1961, 48(2), 116-120.—Male homosexual 
analysands rarely express homosexual feelings about 
the male therapist. This type of patient is afraid of 
homosexuality. This fear relates directly to the 
transference situation, The consistent analysis of the 
split in the homosexual love object appears to offer 
a useful addition to the therapy of male homosexuals. 
—D. Prager. 

2JL38C. Choisy, Maryse. Psychoanalysis of the 
prostitute. New York: Philosophical Library, 1961. 
138 p. $4.75.—'The 6 essential motives of prostitutes 
are: great basic anxiety stemming from lack of pat 
ental love; failure to charm the father and ensuing 
frustration ; self-debasement and self-destruction, from 
loss of value in father’s eyes; revolt and revenge; 
frigidity; and hatred of men. Psychologically, the 
pimp is characterized by: immaturity (expecting 100 
from mother, biting her breast), latent homosexual 
ity, castration anxiety, security distance, semi-impo- 
tence, and aggressiveness toward a castrating mother 
and desire for revenge. The prostitute's customer 
wants to pera a inanem (his mother) ; he a i 
necessary to split his ic feelings— 
P. due Je р tender and erotic 8: 

2JLA7F. Fontanesi, М„ & Zilli, E. Les 17- 
chetosteroides urinaires dans un groupe de delin- 
quants auteurs de viol avec violence. [0111817 
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Д ids in a group of delinquents guilty of 
y К iolence] PA Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 
1961, 22, 147-153.—Morphological and functional 
abnormalities in the hormones and sexual organs of 
6 rapists were negative. Dominant factors in their 
fives were: a family history of delinquency; low 
economic, social, educational, and intellectual levels; 
psychosexual and emotional immaturity; and EEG 
abnormalities.—L. L’Abate. . 

2JLA7H. Henton, Comradge L., & Washington, 
Charles. (Southern U.) Differential study of 
recidivism among Negro and white boys. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1961, 98, 247-253.— Clinical case studies of 
8 Negro and 8 white boys who were 3-time repeaters 
suggest that the main reasons for recidivism did not 
differ significantly. Negroes differed from whites in 
social distance, and emotional factors of the 2 groups 
differed in degrees. The small number of cases 
makes conclusions only tentative—Author abstract. 


(Also see Abstract 2HI57B) 


Drug Addiction 
Suicide (& Homicide) 


2]NO7F. Farberow, N. L. (Suicide Prevention 
Center, Los Angeles, Calif.) Psychologie et psy- 
chopathologie. [Psychology and psychopathology.] 
Rev. Psychol. appl., 11, 107-110.—As an illustration 
of contributions which psychologists can make in the 
field of psychopathology, the organization and activ- 
ities of the Suicide Prevention Center in connection 
with the Coroner's Office in Los Angeles are de- 
scribed. „Using clinical interviews of people who 
knew individuals whose deaths may have been due to 
suicide, data are gathered to aid in certification. The 
advantages of this arrangement in a scientific study 
of suicide are stated—_W. W. Wattenberg. 


ae N72T. Tabachnick, Norman. (435 N. Roxbury 
e Beverly Hills, Calif.) Countertransference 
1961 4 Suicidal attempts. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 
pm 2 3/2-578.—Lack of success in treatment, un- 
of i. edipal conflicts, and lack of the acceptance 
SR Pug dependency needs and of his own aggres- 
with o еп make physicians. and psychotherapists react 
ауе ES ог covert hostility towards patients who 
(ER » е suicide attempts. They react to the pa- 
elp ЖООШУ. and overlook the patients' plea for 
32-year. done the suicide attempt. The case of a 
tempt whil married woman who made a suicide at- 
together we In treatment with the author is presented 
transferene ith an analysis of the therapist’s counter- 
treatment АПА its resolution which made successful 
amv Possible.—L. W. Brandt. 
EA Ehrenreich, Gerald A. 
һурпо еге dache, necrophilia, and murder: A brief 
Bull, Men Нс investigation of a single case. 
fulness or IC” Clin., 1960, 24, 273-287.—The use- 
strated throu о». for investigation was demon- 
ч 43-year-old Н series of 8 recorded interviews with 
ffering fr Soldier under sentence for murder and 


р Ж ша. Severe "band" headaches and "fits."— 


(Kansas City, 


ove Crime & DELINQUENCY 
Père et р; Chateau, J. Le milieu professional du 
Quilibre caractériel des enfants. [The 
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occupation of the father and the children’s stability 
of character.] Enfance, 1961, No. 1, 1-8.—The rela- 
tive incidence of delinquency with respect to parental 
occupation was determined by a study of 5232 delin- 
quent youths referred to 60 behavior clinics through- 
out France. Care was taken to avoid sources of 
sample bias, and note is made of some unavoidable 
sources of error. Ratios of actual frequency to ex- 
pected frequency in each of certain occupational cat- 
egories ranged from .20 (farm owner) to 4.41 (do- 
mestic service.) Inspection of the results leads the 
author to conclude that lack of the father’s authority 
and control is a major factor in juvenile misconduct. 
—S. S. Marzolf. 

270035. Smith, Louis M., & Hudgins, Bryce B. 
(Washington U.) The SRA Youth Inventory and 
mental health. Personnel guid. J., 1958, 37, 303- 
304.—In a study of 29 near delinquent girls living in 
a residential school, the results of the SRA Youth 
Inventory indicated these girls had many problems 
and tended to support the concurrent validity of the 
Inventory.—E. Y. Beeman. 

2JO09J. Jacob, Walter. (Vineland, N. J.) Some 
relationships between psychopathy, criminality, 
and mental deficit. Arch. crim. Psychodyn., 1961, 
4, 509-520.—“The conditions of psychopathy and 
mental deficit are not clearly definable at present. 
Therefore, comparisons are difficult.” Brain damage 
may create the constitutional basis for either, while 
environment may produce symptoms which are psy- 
chopathic, yet resemble mental defect.—4. Eglash. 

2]O12B. Bender, Lauretta. (N. Y. Dept. Men- 
tal Health) Psychopathic personality disorders in 
childhood and adolescence. Arch. crim. Psycho- 
dyn., 1961, 4, 412-415.—2 situations, severe emotional 
deprivation, and adolescent defenses against inner 
pathology or environmental stress, lead to the clinical 
picture of psychopathic personality.—J. Eglash. 

2JO18B. Bergler, Edmund. (251 Central Park 
W. N. Y. Psychopathic personalities are un- 
consciously propelled by a defense against a 
specific type of psychic masochism—malignant 
masochism. Arch. crim. Psychodyn., 1961, 4, 416- 
434.—Schizoid personalities, to counteract their half- 
aranoid fear of being "helplessly manipulated" by 
the “Giantess of the Nursery,” repress all feelings, 
including protective fear. "Absence of this impedi- 
ment facilitates criminotic actions. . . . Psychopathy 
is one of the deepest mental diseases . . . a next-door 
neighbor to schizophrenia."—4. Eglash. 

2]O21K. Katzenelbogen, Solomon. | (Bethesda, 
Md.) Psychopathy: А psychobiological orienta- 
tion. Arch. crim. Psychodyn., 1961, 4, 521-525.— 
“Psychopathic reactions may be symptoms of psy- 
chiatric diseases; otherwise, such reactions constitute 
the essential symptomatology of a pathological condi- 
tion.’ Basic points supporting this view are derived 
from a study of 5 psychopathic patients.—A. Eglash. 

2]026K. Kozol Harry L. (Harvard Medical 
School) The dynamics of psychopathy. Arch. 
crim. Psychodyn., 1961, 4, 526-541.—The main im- 
pression about the psychopath is the prmitiveness 
of his goals. A specific treatment method will have 
to be devised which will take into account those proc- 
esses which are more primitive than those which 
underlie the development of neurosis. (Case his- 


tory) —A. Eglash. 
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2]O35B. Bromberg, Walter. (Sacramento, Calif.) 
The psychopathic personality concept re-evalu- 
ated. Arch. crim. Psychodyn., 1961, 4, 435-442. —"Tf 
‚.. the physician changes his orientation by becom- 
ing a participant-observer in a treatment situation 
involving psychopaths, as in group therapy . . . the 
psychopath appears more like a neurotic individual 
than a fixed character structure."—4. Eglash. 


270421. Lipton, Harry R. (490 Peachtree, N. 
W. Atlanta, Ga.) The psychopath. Arch. crim. 
Psychodyn., 1961, 4, 542-549.—" A. case history is pre- 
sented. It illustrates that in every psychopath there 
is much intrinsic good and that with the diagnosis of 
psychopathy the prognosis as to rehabilitation and 
social adjustment may still be good."—4. Eglash. 


2JO43D. Dalman, Carlos J. (21 E. 90 St., NYC) 
Psychopathy and psychopathic behaviors: A psy- 
choanalytic approach. Arch. crim. Psychodyn., 1961, 
4, 443-455.—Similarities and differences between true 
and symptomatic psychopathy are given; these are 
psychotic and neurotic equivalents, respectively.—4. 
Eglash. 


2JO50M. Maughs, Sydney B. 
St. Louis 8, Mo.) Current concepts of psychop- 
athy. Arch. crim. Psychodyn., 1961, 4, 550-557.— 
The views of Karpman, Bromberg, Greenacre, Szurek, 
Heaver, Cleckley, and Schmideberg are described.— 
A. Eglash. 


2]O56D. Diamond, Bernard L. (291 Geary, San 
Francisco, Calif.) Identification and the socio- 
pathic personality. Arch. crim. Psychodyn., 1961, 
4, 456-465.—Normal persons refrain from crime 
largely through identification with others. Where 
there is no identification, as when filling out an in- 
come tax form, “we are all sociopathic."—4A. Eglash. 


270566. Gibbens, T. C. N. (Inst. Psychiat 
U. London) Trends in DUM ARD 
WHO publ. hlth. Pap., 1961, No. 5. 56 p.—A psy- 
chiatrist discusses juvenile delinquency under 3 major 
headings: present trends in delinquency, present 
trends in prevention, and treatment. Discussion is 
limited to those developments which have psycho- 
logical and psychiatric importance."—H. Angelino. 


2JO58M. Mueller, Gerhard O. W. (New York) 
The failure of concepts of criminal theory in judg- 
ing the psychopathic offender. Arch. crim. Psy- 
chodyn., 1961, 4, 558-588—"I cannot conceive of 
any system which is as likely to single out emo- 
tionally disturbed offenders, for the purpose of sub- 
jecting them to Preventive manipulation, as is the 
criminal law which we have today.” An apprecia- 
tive yet critical look at law and psychiatry, here and 


in Sweden, in coping with th hi d 
(Case history) 4. Bylosh, e psychopathic offender, 


2]О6бЕ. Edel, Abraham. (City College, N. Y. 
The psychopathic personality їн the light of a 
philosophy of ethics. Arch. crim. Psychodyn., 
1961, 4, 466-471.—Plato's tyrant is today’s psycho- 
path. Since amorality lies at the core of psychop- 
athy, understanding psychopathy may help us under- 
stand moral responsibility and the role of happiness 
in ethical theory, the problem of remorse.—4. Eglash. 


2JO72F. Fox, Vernon. (Florida State U.) Psy- 
chopathy as viewed by a clinical psychologist. 
Arch. crim. Psychodyn., 1961, 4, 472-479.—Sympto- 


(4500 W. Pine, 
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matology, diagnosis, etiology, and treatment are dis- 
cussed.—4. Eglash. 


2]077M. Mey, Н. С. (Amselplatz 16, Herford, 

rmany) Triebdiagnostische Untersuchungen an 
jugendlichen und heranwachsenden Kriminellen. 
[Drive-diagnostic experiments with young and 
adolescent criminals.] Psychol. Beit., 1961, 5, 577- 
585.—Experiments were designed to test the degree 
of practical applicability of the Szondi Test in crimi- 
nal psychology. Available results pretending to dif- 
ferentiate between various types of criminals turned 
out to be unreliable. There was only a minimum of 
difference between the test results of an extremely 
heterogenous group of young criminals. On the 
other hand, undifferentiated, primitive persons could 
easily be found out on the basis of the Szondi Test 
results. A new syndrome, the “primitivity syn- 
drome,” is described. (English & French summaries) 
—H. J. Priester. 


2JO80G. Gilbert, Michael M., & Maradie, Louis 
J. The incidence of psychopathy in a group of 
prisoners referred for psychiatric evaluation. 
Arch. crim. Psychodyn., 1961, 4, 480-488.—Of 160 
offenders referred for psychiatric examination from 
a municipal court, 3995 were found to be psycho- 
pathic. A “sexual deviancy syndrome" was identified 
in the Rorschach of 26 offenders, considered to be 
amenable to therapy—A. Eglash. 


2JO83G. Gordon, Leonard V. (USN Personnel 
Field Activity, San Diego) Conformity among 
non-conformists. Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 383—A 
test measuring 6 interpersonal values was adminis- 
tered to several groups, including 4 groups of con- 
fined violators. Significant differences were foun 
for the Conformity scale for the violators, reflecting 
a greater valuing of conforming behavior—W. B. 
Essman. 


2]O89H. Hodges, Donald Clark. (U. Missouri) 
Psychopathy: A philosophical approach. Arch. 
crim. Psychodyn., 1961, 4, 489-501.—"There аге 
serious philosophical objections to the thesis that 
the psychopath suffers from a mental disorder or 
disease. . . . Since it is philosophically naive to 
assume that only homo normalis has a deep feeling 
for morality, that his antagonists are either sick, 
amoral, or unmoral, it is advisable to qualify the con- 
ventional psychiatric concept of morality defined ex- 
clusively in terms of conscience or the superego."— 
A. Eglash. 


2]О98Р. Pati, Prasanna К. (MacLaren School 
Boys, Woodburn, Ore.) Psychopathological pat- 
terns in delinquency. J. soc. Ther., 1961, 7, 98- 
103.—Outlines a general classification system for 
understanding and treatment of juvenile delinquents. 
The diagnostic breakdowns in a study of 100 cases 
were as follows: primary behavior disorder, 22; neu- 
тойс delinquent, 20; ego-immaturity patterns, 12; 
schizoid and preschizophrenic, 18; sexual delinquent 
12; and mental deficiency, organic, or epileptic cate- 
gory, 16. The study shows that most delinquents 
came from “broken homes,” and in a majority ° 
cases the parents showed definite emotional problems: 
—L. R. Witt. 


(Also see Abstracts 2HD12P, 2HF02K, 210768) 
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PSYCHOSES 


L. LeGuen, C. (Centre Psychiatrique Ste.- 
E rue Cabanis, Paris) A propos de Goya: 
Sur Part et l'alienation. [Goya, art, and mental ill- 
nes.] Evolut. Psychiat., 1961, 26, 33-67.—An analy- 
sis of the life, paintings, and self-portraits of Goya 
illustrates the important distinction between paint- 
ings produced by psychotics and those of an artist 
who emerges as normal from a psychotic state, and 
who thereafter reproduces the full richness of inner 
experience on canvas. Goya suffered a psychotic 
state at middle age, which left him deaf. While an 
organic basis seems certain, whether syphilis or en- 
cephalitis was the cause cannot be determined. Previ- 
ously, Goya’s work was mediocre; afterwards it was 
inspired. Grim reality seemed a central theme in 
his “caprices,” mirrors," and “bullring” series. Psy- 
choanalytic studies of other artists are mentioned. 
A basic theme of this critique of Goya is that a work 
of art can be understood only in the context of its 
creator and times.—L. A. Ostlund. 


2]P34A. Al'tman, IA. A., & Aizenshtein, Е. A. 
Nekotorye dannye k voprosu o psikhozakh pri 
bazedovoi bolezni. [Some data on psychoses asso- 
ciated with Basedow's disease.] Zh. Nevropat. Psik- 
hiat., 1960, 60, 334—342.—6 cases of psychoses, asso- 
ciated with Basedow's disease, are described. His- 


tological data on 5 of the cases are also presented.— 
I. D. London. 


2]P4IL. Lorr, M., O'Connor, J. P., & Stafford, 
J.W. (Catholic U. America) The psychotic re- 
action profile. J. clin. Psychol., 1960, 16, 241-245.— 
1400 psychotic patients in 47 hospitals were described 
оп the Psychotic Reaction Profile, which consisted 
of 172 behavior characteristics. In applying the 
method of homogeneous keying, scales labelled With- 
drawal, Thinking Disorganization, Paranoid Belliger- 
ence, and Agitated Depression showed a satisfactory 
reliability and internal consistency. While other 
шше were able to discriminate between open 
fol closed ward patients, the Belligerence failed to 
ollow the same pattern.—V’. J. Bieliauskas. 


ON lvanova, L. T. (Research Psychoneuro- 
fie nst, Bulgaria) Psikhozy v poslerodovom 
natal tsionnom periode. [Psychoses in the post- 

За з lactational period.] Zh. Nevropat. Psik- 
pitalized 0, 60, 343-347.—On the basis of 529 hos- 
Ed cases of postnatal and lactational psychoses, 
cusses тет а period of 14 years, the author dis- 
such ES nul observations, factors giving rise to 
pro di choses, nosological problems, treatment, and 

E D. London. 

M Sadow, Leo, & Suslick, Alvin. (30 N. 
рейн Ауе, Chicago, Ш.) Simulation of a 
a previo iy Potic State: A particular defense of 
1961, 4 ГА Psychotic ego. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 
speed cf 7 1°8—Response to intepretations and 
Seemingly covery give the impression that some 
tions, fhe Теп psychoses are actually simula- 
i ME Simulation need not be conscious as in 
оз D It must be distinguished from real psy- 
Which, (UM it represents а defense of the ego 
Psyc! c Stronger than in real psychosis. Ac- 
бе. 5 сас с. Pisodes may recur after a simulated 
2JP56M. 65 are presented—L. W. Brandt. 
9n ani i, Moriarty, D. M. Some observations 

* Psychiat. Quart., 1961, 35, 156-164.— 
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20 organic psychotics and 10 hebephrenics were stud- 
ied for degree of primitive animism and compared 
with the aged studied by Dennis and Malinger and 
with the children studied by Piaget, with 2 of the 
hebephrenics and 8 of the arteriosclerotic psychotics 
tested in the adult stage. Similarities between child- 
hood thinking, schizophrenic thinking, and the un- 
conscious are indicated: there is a very high inci- 
dence of primitive animism and syncretistic thought 
habits in schizophrenia. Psychological factors are 
more important than neurological ones as causative 
of primitive animism in the aged. Why all psycho- 
logically regressed patients do not show marked 
primitive animistic thinking remains unanswered.— 
D. Prager. 
2JP61T. Talland, George A. (Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hosp. Boston) Confabulation in the Wer- 
nicke-Korsakoff syndrome. J. merv. ment. Dis., 
1961, 132, 361-381—A review of the literature poses 
a series of problems about confabulation and suggests 
a conventional definition of this phenomenon. Ап at- 
tempt is made to justify this definition and to show 
its heuristic value by presenting observations and 
comments based on a study of 16 patients in the acute 
phase of Wernicke's encephalopathy and 28 chronic 
Korsakoff patients.—N. H. Pronko. 
2]P73L. Levinson, A. IA. K klinike shizofrenii, 
protekaiushche s vyrazhennymi affektivnymi ras- 
stroistvami. [On the clinics of schizophrenia evolv- 
ing with expressed affective disturbances] Zh. 
Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1961, 61, 573-580.—The author 
discusses 2 variants of schizophrenia characterized 
by manifest affective disturbances. Each variant is 
represented by 5 Ss who are clinically observed and 
analyzed.—I. D. London. 
2]P77B. Banshchikov, V. M., & Stoliarov, G. V. 
Znachenie lekarstvennykh i éksperimental’nykh 
psikhozov dlia ponimaniia nekotorykh obshchikh 
voprosov psikhiatrii. [The significance of pharma- 
cological and experimental psychoses for the under- 
standing of several general problems in psychiatry. ] 
Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1960, 60, 77-84.—The au- 
thors discuss a number of problems, posed by phar- 
macological and experimental psychoses, and foresee 
considerable advances in establishing fundamental 
principles of therapy and in understanding the mech- 
anisms behind various therapeutic actions.—I. D. 
London. А Eu 
OR. Ryle, A. (Cavershal Centre, London, 
TER The psychological disturbances asso- 
ciated with 345 pregnancies in 137 women. J. 
ment. Sci., 1961, 107, 279-286.—In this sample 33 had 
some history of psychological disturbance during 
pregnancy or within 1 postpartum year. The rate 
for reactive disorders was only 20% of that of com- 
parable women seen in general practice, but the rate 
for endogenous depression was high enough to sug- 
gest that delivery may be related to onset of endog- 
enous depression.—J/. L. Wilkins. : 
. Cowen, J. A commentary on ontic 
Miri e er Psychoanal., 1961, 21, 92-97. 
— T. Hora’s paper of 1959 on ontic perspectives а 
psychoanalysis is elaborated on in terms of the wor 
of Buber, R. Brain, and Fromm-Reichmann. Refer- 
ence is also made to experiments on total sensory 
deprivation, to theories of action of tranquilizing 
drugs, and to hallucinogenic drugs. If hallucinatory 
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experiences are accompanied by unpleasant affect, it 
is suggested that the result is psychosis. If the effect 
accompanying hallucinations approaches ecstasy, the 
experience is the equivalent of revelation. This latter 
experience is accompanied by a block to sensory input 
produced spontaneously by conscious withdrawal or 
produced involuntarily by drugs or solitary confine- 
ment.—D. Prager. 

2]P97M. Macmillan, M. B. (Travancore Clinic, 
Flemington, Victoria, Australia) A Pavlovian ap- 
proach to symbiotic psychosis. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1961, 132, 397-403.—“It has been argued that Mahl- 
er's concept of symbiotic psychosis is an overinclu- 
sive one, and that her theory lacks explanatory 
power. 'Two types of symbiotic disorder have been 
distinguished : conditions of arrested development and 
regressive conditions. Pavlovian theory has been 
held to satisfactorily explain both types of disorder 
at least as well as Mahler's theory. Insofar as the 
role of constitutional factors is evaluated more 
clearly, it is submitted that the Pavlovian explanation 
is superior."—N. Н. Pronko. 


(Also see Abstracts 2HD52G, 2HF98S, 2HG64L, 
2IE86B, 2IF05H, 217495) 


Schizophrenia 


2]Q02G. Guttmacher, Manfred. Pseudopsycho- 
pathic schizophrenia. Arch. crim. Psychodyn., 1961, 
1, 502-508.—" Some patients who have been diagnosed 
as psychopaths later develop symptoms of schizo- 
phrenia.” Ап illustrative case is given.—4. Eglash. 
2JQ03L. Lorenz, Maria. (McLean Hosp. Bel- 
mont, Mass.) Problems posed by schizophrenic 
language. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 4, 603-610.— 
Schizophrenic language is not a clearly definable unit 
like the language of the hypomanic or that of the 
obsessive. Language serves not only communication 
but also expression and "representation of presenta- 
tions.” It reveals the thinker and thinking as much 
as thoughts, The verbalizations of Schizophrenics 
need not be understood only as evidence of lack of 
logical thinking and of concretization. They can also 
be understood as results of different sets of percep- 
tion of and attitudes toward reality. The seeming 
lack of logic in the thinking of schizophrenics may 
not be due to an inability of the patients for logical 
thinking, but to a different emphasis in perception 
and representation.—L. W. Brandt. 
2]Q03M. Moriarty, D. M. Observations of th: 
superego in a schizophrenic patient. Рекоа 
psychoanal. Rev., 1961, 48(2), 3-18.—In this patient 
the synthetic function breaks down so that the intro- 
jects cease to be a part of the sense of identity. The 
patient sees herself as alternately saint and devil. 
There has to be extreme avoidance of the forbidden. 
Her speech is like running over hot coals in that she 
is constantly preoccupied with instinctual material 
she is running away from. Her superego demands 
minimal contact with her sensory world and for- 
bids object relations. Abnormal superego, abnormal 
drives, and abnormal bisexuality are not the primary 
etiology in schizophrenia. “It is felt that hyperfixa- 
tion is the primary etiologic factor in schizophrenia 
and that this process is as yet poorly understood and 
extremely complex."—7JD. Prager. 
.2]QO03S. Searles, Н. F. Schizophrenic commu- 
nication. Psychoanal. psychoanal. Rev., 1961, 48( 1), 
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3-50.—Displacement, projection, introjection, and 
condensation are described with clinical examples in 
presenting the overt features of schizophrenic com- 
munication. Psychodynamics underlying patholog- 
ical communication are described with clinical ex- 
amples in terms of regression, lack of self-esteem, 
ambivalence, superego, and attempt to perpetuate a 
symbolic infant-mother relatedness with the therapist, 
The concluding section comprises the therapist's tech- 
nique in coping with the communication difficulties 
which are a function of the schizophrenic process.— 
D. Prager. 


2]Q09K. Korkina, M. V. (2nd Moscow Medical 
Inst. Moscow, USSR) О klinicheskom znachenii 
sindroma dismorfofobii. [On the clinical signifi- 
cance of the syndrome of dysmorphophobia.] Zh. 
Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1961, 61, 109—113.— The author 
discusses the significance of one of the variants of 
initial schizophrenia involving dysmorphophobia. 
Case histories are presented.—/. D. London. 

2]Q09S. Shternberg, Ё. IA. Problema nozol- 
ogii shizofrenii v sovremennoi zarubezhnof psikhi- 
atrii. [The problem of nosology of schizophrenia in 
contemporary foreign psychiatry.] Zh. Nevrofat. 
Psikhiat., 1961, 61, 609-626.—Provides a critical 
survey of the contemporary foreign literature on 
schizophrenia. Concludes that, “in spite of the the- 
oretical distortions of the essence of schizophrenia or 
the direct denial of its existence as a [mental] dis- 
ease, it continues to exist as a clinical reality, [sub- 
ject to] diagnosis and treatment by the practicing 
psychiatrists.”—J. D. London. 


2JQ10K. Kleinmuntz, B. (Carnegie Inst. Tech- 
nology) "Two types of paranoid schizophrenia. J. 
clin. Psychol, 1960, 16, 310-312.—50 clinically 
homogeneous paranoid schizophrenics were divided 
into 2 groups on the basis of their MMPI Pa scale 
Scores. 25 of them were considered as Pa scale 
misses, and the other 25 were considered as Pa scale 
hits. They also were compared with the 25 normals 
who served as controls for this study. The Semantic 
Differential was used to compare the psychotic sub- 
groups with themselves and with the normals. The 
results suggest that 1 group of paranoid schizophren- 
ics considers itself normal and tends to resemble 
normals in its thinking; whereas the other grouP 
describes itself as mentally ill. The 1st group cor- 
responds to Guertin and Zilaitis’ Evasive and Well- 
Integrated Paranoid Type. Both psychotic subgroups 
recognize overt expressions of abnormality. It was 
suggested that those who missed on the Pa score 
attempted to deny their symptoms; whereas test hits 
admit to them—V. J, Bieliauskas. 

2]024А. Arey, L. В. (VA Hosp, Hines, Ш) 
The indirect representation of sexual stimuli by 
schizophrenic and normal subjects. J. abnorm: 
soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 424-431.—“On the assump- 
tion that male schizophrenics are more threatened by 
various aspects of sexuality than are normal males, 
and that the prerecognition distortions of tachis- 
toscopically presented sexual stimuli are often 1- 
direct representations reflecting the subjects imme 
diate affective response to the stimulus object, it Bir 
hypothesized that a group of normal subjects coul 
be differentiated from a group of schizophrenic 501 
jects on the basis of the affective attitudes implied ЇЇ 
the imagery of their respective prerecognition distor- 
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i i othesis was tested by using an ex- 
E of 25 schizophrenic male subjects 
and a control group of 25 normal male subjects, with 
the groups equated for age, intelligence, ethnic group, 
and education.” The hypothesis was, in general, sup- 
ported by the data.—G. Frank. 

2]0245. Sutton, Samuel; Hakerem, Gad; Zubin, 
Joseph, & Portnoy, Maurice. (Columbia U.) The 
effect of shift of sensory modality on serial re- 
action-time: А comparison of schizophrenics and 
normals. Amer. J. Psychol., 1961, 74, 224-232.— 
"Schizophrenics show a greater lengthening of re- 
action-time to a second stimulus in a different modal- 
ity than do normals.” Audition and vision were the 


2 modalities tested.—R. Н. Waters. 


2]025М. McConaghy, М. (Alfred Hosp., Mel- 
bourne) The measurement of an inhibitory proc- 
ess in human higher nervous activity: Its rela- 
tion to allusive thinking and fatigue. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1961, 118, 125-132.—"The observation of 
Bleuler and Skottowe that certain recovered schiz- 
ophrenics continue to show a special form of thinking 
is examined. The author’s theory that this thinking 
is also shown by a percentage of the normal popula- 
tion who have never suffered from schizophrenia is 
stated and his clinical description of this mode of 
thinking, termed ‘allusive thinking,’ is elaborated. Tt 
is shown that normal subjects with this thinking 
show less difficulty in learning the central portion of 
a word list than do subjects without it. Evidence 
is advanced that this is due to a weakness of the 
inhibitory process accompanying attention. This is 
Considered to support Bleuler’s view that this mode 
of thinking is due to such a weakness. It is also 
considered to support the author's view that the fa- 
milial occurrence of allusive thinking is due to in- 


CO rather than environmental contact."—N. H. 
0. 


2]027М. Matussek, P. (Klinisches Inst. Deut- 
schen Forschunganstalt Psychiatrie, Munich, Ger- 
папу) Relation de la psychologie et de la psy- 
шше. [Relationship of psychology and 

8 ораћоіову.] Rev. Psychol. appl, 1961, 11, 
sn the cooperation between psychology and 
attacki Ty respecting schizophrenia, 2 methods of 
А Buen. the problem are to study the behavior on 

is Es and or to permit the individual to recount 
e p се оп the other. Опе can say that if 

tive о! observes fundamentally only objec- 
ignores Ae and constructs his theories from that he 
tion wheth essential part of the facts. One can ques- 
tributes to th this type of artificial reductionism con- 
chology the progress of cooperation between psy- 
and psychopathology._W. W. Wattenberg. 


3 (U. Manchester) "Brain- 

and "sensory deprivation" as factors in 

'een Е of psychiatric states: The relation 
ШЖ 196]. States and schizophrenia. Conf. Psy- 
› 28-44.—"The paper considers the 

Ainwashing and allied techniques in the 

wnstory and development and reviews the 

TR this subject. The various factors 

three hea in these processes are subdivided under 
Stress upon ES: (a) The effects of severe physical 
Psychologie m mental state. (b) The effects of 
ы a Stress upon the mental state. (с) The 


Sensory deprivation upon the mental state. 
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А case of a woman aged 52 who. underwent pro- 
longed imprisonment and who was subjected to 
‘brain-washing’ is presented. This patient showed 
symptoms characteristic of schizophrenia.” (34 ref.) 
—C. T. Morgan. 


2JQ33C. Chambers, J. L., & Broussard, L. J. 
(Charles L. Mix Memorial Fund, Inc., Americus, 
Ga.) Need-attitudes of normal and paranoid 
schizophrenic males. J. clin. Psychol, 1960, 16, 
233-237.—2 groups of 50 normal men and 2 groups 
of paranoid schizophrenic patients served as Ss for 
this study. 2 forms of Picture Identification tests 
were administered to the Ss, and it was found that 
the means of the single need-attitudes of normals and 
schizophrenics differed when Form I of the PIT was 
administered. When Form II was given to the 2 
other groups, 2 other need-attitude means dealing 
with the r's of the possible pair combinations of need- 
attitudes for the normals and paranoid schizophrenics 
differed, and this showed statistically significant dif- 
ferences between the 2 groups.  "Need-attitudes 
which occurred most frequently in these combinations 
were, in rough order of frequency, Order, Achieve- 
ment, Exhibition, Play, Affiliation, Aggression, Blam- 
avoidance, Deference, Inferiorityavoidance, Rejection, 
and Understanding.”—V. J. Bieliauskas. 

2]Q33D. Davie, James, & Freeman, Thomas. 
(Glasgow Royal Mental Hosp.) „Disturbances of 
perception and consciousness in schizophrenic 
states. Brit. J. med. Psychol, 1961, 34, 33-41— 
Clinical data from 4 patients are presented as ex- 
amples of disturbances of attention and concentration 
of bodily perception and self-identity, and confusion 
and merging of different sensory experiences. Trans- 
ference often initiated such disturbances. Other fac- 
tors influencing the patient’s state of consciousness 
are also considered—E. Y. Beeman. 

270485. Schooler, C. & Spohn, H. E. (Na- 
tional Inst. Mental Health) The susceptibility of 
chronic schizophrenics to social influence in the 
formation of perceptual judgments. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 348-354.— To test the hy- 
pothesis that the schizophrenic process may be char- 
acterized by a progressive withdrawal from contact 
with and hence influenced by the social environment, 
regressed schizophrenics, partially remitted schizo- 
phrenics, and a control group of hospitalized TB pa- 
tients (all VA) were tested in the Asch (1956) con- 
formity-to-group-judgment situation. Schizophrenics 
were seen to respond to social stimuli, but their те- 
sponses had little apparent relationship to the physical 
or social reality of the situation.—G. Frank. 


2]Q49A. Andreev, V. P. (Kazan Medical Inst., 
USSR) Shizofrenicheskie kartiny psikhozov s 
iavleniiami shizofazii pri travmakh golovnogo 
mozga. [Schizophrenic pictures of psychoses with 
schizophasic phenomena in cerebral traumatics.] Zh. 
Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1960, 60, 1649—1653.— Various 
aphasias, involving language and thought, along with 
personality modifications, may appear in persons who 
have suffered cerebral traumata several years pre- 
viously. This syndrome is such as to make it dit- 
icult to distinguish, from a formal point of view, 
certain traumatic psychoses from schizophrenia.— 
I. D. London. e ern i t 
nishevskaia, N. N. (Inst Psychi- 
зоот USSR) Issledovanie sosudistogo 
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komponenta orientirovochnogo refleksa u bol’- 
nykh shizofreniei. [Study of the vascular compo- 
nent of the orienting reflex in schizophrenics.] Zh. 
vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1961, 11, 50-55.—In 15 normal 
Ss it was found that the vascular component of the 
orienting reaction passes through 2 phases: (a) gen- 
eralization and (b) formation of local nonspecific 
reflexes. In 53 schizophrenics it was found that the 
vascular component of the orienting reflex is dis- 
turbed in both stages. The disturbance is most pro- 
nounced in catatonics. Simple schizophrenics exhibit 
a pathologically "stable" orienting reaction in the 
generalization phase. In Ss with hallucinatory par- 
anoidal schizophrenia a marked "polymorphism" of 
reaction was observed, corresponding to some extent 
to the "polymorphism of the clinical syndrome."— 
I. D. London. 


2JQ53D. Davis, Derek Russell. (U. Cambridge) 
The family triangle in schizophrenia. Brit, J. med. 
Psychol., 1961, 34, 53-63.—A11 of the mutual rela- 
tionships possible in the family triangle are important 
in the determination of the form of the edipus com- 
plex. Cases from the literature on incest, matricide, 
and patricide are considered in terms of these family 
relationships. 15 cases of schizophrenia are analyzed 
in terms of the bonds between the parents, between 
father and son, and between mother and son. (32 
ref.) —E. Y. Beeman. 


2JQ59B. Brooks, G. W., & Deane, W. N. (Ver- 
mont State Hosp., Waterbury) Attitudes of re- 
leased chronic schizophrenic patients concerning 
illness and recovery as revealed by a structured 
post-hospital interview. J. clin. Psychol., 1960, 16, 
259-264.—78 chronic schizophrenics undergoing re- 
habilitation were studied and evaluated in their atti- 
tudes regarding mental illness and cure. These pa- 
tients had been released from the hospital from a few 
days to 2 years, mean time of release 4.6 months. 
The results indicated that the men possessed a clearer 
insight than women and were able to see their re- 
covery as occurring early in their hospitalization. 
Most patients appeared to have a definite sense of 
time with which they could relate the turning point 
of their illness. “The degree and quality of insight 
achieved by members of this chronic group suggest 
that they have experienced more than a superficial 
improvement.”—V. J. Bieliauskas. 

2JQ60S. Sobel, D. E. Infant mortality and mal- 
formations in children of schizophrenic women. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1961, 35, 60-65.—222 newborns of 
218 schizophrenic mothers showed a higher incidence 
of perinatal death and congenital malformation than 
the corresponding incidences in the general popula- 
tion. It is hypothesized that the factor or factors in 
the parent causing the deviant fetal growth may also 
be of causal significance in the particular schizo- 
phrenia, It is hoped that more accurate and more 
reliable data will be collected—D. Prager. 


2] Q65R. Rokhlin, L, L. Voprosy kliniki shizo- 
frenii s ipokhondricheskimi proiavleniiami. [Clin- 
ical problems of schizophrenia with hypochondriacal 
manifestations.] Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1961, 61 
565-572.—The author discusses the character and 
development of hypochondriacal schizophrenia. A 
brief analysis of the literature on the subject is given 
and short case histories are presented.—7/. D. London. 
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2JQ69V. Vishnevskii, P. E. Nekotorye voprósy 


teorii psikhiatrii. [Several problems in the theory , \ 


of psychiatry.] Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1961, 6i, 
769-772.—The author discusses the views of a num- 
ber of Soviet psychiatrists on the origin of schizo- 
phrenia and finds them variously defective—J. D. 
London. 


2JQ70B. Barison, Ferdinando. (Ospedal Psichi- 
atrice, Padova, Italy) Art et schizophrénie. [Art 
and schizophrenia.] Evolut. Psychiat., 1961, 26, 70- 
92.—An impressionistic study of schizophrenia fo- 
cused upon 3 variables: mannerisms and expressive 
behavior, verbal productions, and Rorschach inter- 
pretations. The findings support the contention that 
a negative view toward bizarre aspects of schizo- 
phrenic behavior is unfruitful. Instead, these be- 
haviors may be considered as positive aspects cor- 
responding to creative activities analagous to artistic 
endeavors. This frame of reference suggests that the 
goal of all these behaviors is to make reality unreal. 
This approach should assist in diagnosis and therapy. 
—L. A. Ostlund. 


2]Q72W. Weckowicz, T. E. & Hall, В. (Sas- 
katchewan Hosp, Weyburn, Canada) _ Distance 
constancy in schizophrenic and nonschizophrenic 
mental patients. J. clin. Psychol., 1960, 16, 272-276. 
— 320 schizophrenic patients, in whom the diagnosis 
was firmly established, consisting of 9 males and 11 
females and 19 nonschizophrenic patients consisting 
of 9 females and 10 males served as Ss for this study. 
The experiment in which these patients were asked to 
compare the size of an object at various distances 
was carried out on a flat, open prairie with an open 
horizon. The findings suggest that the distance con- 
stancy was poorer in the schizophrenic as compar 
with the nonschizophrenic patients. Some hypotheses 
concerning the reasons for the poorer distance con- 
stancy of schizophrenics were discussed, and the sug- 
gestion was made that “schizophrenics lived in а 
‘flatter’ world than nonschizophrenics, that their 
world was lacking in depth or three-dimensionality of 
the world of normal people.” —V. J. Bieliauskas. 


2]Q73A. Achté, K. A. (Helsinki U.) Der Verlauf 
der Schizophrenien und der schizophreniformen 


1961, 36, Suppl. No. 155. 273 p.—100 patients of the 
1930s are compared in a great Eu respects with the 
same number of the 1950s; all were under 35 at ad- 
mission to the author's hospital. 132 of them were 
personally interviewed in 1959-60. The majority 0 
the data was taken from case records. A bibliog- 
raphy of over 300 entries is used to relate the DU 
merous findings to similar conclusions from other 
sources.—R. Kaelbling. 


2JQ85D. Docter, Richard F. (U. California) 
Test-retest performance of schizophrenics on w 
forms of the Porteus Mazes. J. clin. Psychol. 
1960, 16, 185-187.—'"Sixty males diagnosed in ОП 
of the categories of schizophrenia were given e 
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m Maze Test, Vineland Revision, followed 
“three days later by the Extension series of mazes. 


D! Group means for Test Age and Qualitative score do 


not differ significantly for the two forms, but the 
test-retest correlation for each of these scores is con- 
sidered quite low. It is recommended that caution be 


E шей in applying these tests in pretest-posttest de- 


signs." —V. J. Bieliauskas. 

2]Q93L. Long, J. Alan, & Dellis, М. Р. (South 
Eastern Louisiana Hosp.) Relationships between 
the fingerpaintings and overt behavior of schiz- 
ophrenics. J. proj. Tech., 1961, 25, 193-198.— 
Lehman scales ratings of fingerpaintings of 24 white 
female chronic schizophrenics corresponded with rat- 
ings on the SELH Behavior Rating Scale which 
failed to detect notable psychiatric improvement over 
а 13 month period. “The use of fingerpaintings to 
evaluate psychiatric status is discussed and some 
applications and shortcomings of the Lehmann Scales 
noted.”—A. F. Greenwald. 

2]Q94G. Gindis, I. Z. (Medical Inst, Perm, 
USSR) O perekhodnykh sostoianiiakh pri schiz- 
ofrenii: Soobshchenie I. Durashlivaia éiforiia kak 
stadiia formirovaniia terapevticheskoi remissii pri 
shizofrenii, [On transitory states in schizophrenia: 
I, Idiotic euphoria as a stage in formation of ther- 
apeutic remission in schizophrenia.] Zh. Nevropat. 
Psikhiat., 1961, 61, 594-599.—The author describes 
the clinical features of that euphoria which develops 
in schizophrenia after treatment (and prior to remis- 
1o) with insulin aminasine, ог reserpine—I. D. 
ondon. 


(Also see Abstracts 2DG18B, 2DG57K, 2DP00B, 
2HF37C, 2HIO1R, 2HI41S, 2HMS80K, 
2IC01K, 2ICI4P, 2IC28K, 2IC378, 
2IC81Z, 2IC89M, 2IE16A, 2IF34B, 
21145Е) 


Affective Disorders 


«ЁЗ. Shternberg, Ё. IA. Obzor inostrannoï 
i dry; Шу po maniakal’no-depressivnomu psikhozu 
eign pm affektivnym psikhozam. [Survey of for- 
other A OM on maniaco-depressive psychosis and 

60. ay psychoses.] Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 
from 1950 7869. Along with certain works dating 
and Am » the author surveys the recent European 
other man literature on manic-depressive and 

allective psychoses.—7. D. London. 


(ier LT. Traugott, N. N, & Balonov, L. IA. 
Neto; o utionary Physiology, Leningrad, USSR) 


e : о І 
пу eolOgicheskit analiz nekotorykh depressiv- 


отоу. [Neurophysiological analysis of 
Seve; re urophysiological analysis 0: 
Har, (epressive syndromes.] ZA. Nevropat. Psi- 
sults of a nz 1, 91-98.—The author reports the re- 
ances in brain Physiological analysis of the disturb- 
depression ead activity to be found in involutional 
pressive nd in the depressive phase of manic- 

Psychosis—J. D. London 
(Also see s 


Abstracts 2DG48Z, 2DG86L, 2HI61B 
2НМ63У, 21С365, 21C76M, 21C83G) у 


Physiological Correlates 


ology, T, liakova, M. IA (Pavlov Inst. Physi- 
у, ‚М. IA. . Physi 
папар 1870, USSR) Viianie krovi bol'nykh 
"егу -epressivnym psikhozom па vysshuiu 


€latel’nost’ (povedenie) zhivotnykh. 
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[The influence of the blood of manic-depressives on 
the higher nervous activity (behavior) of animals.] 
Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1961, 61, 104—108.—Sera, 
prepared from the blood of 23 manic-depressives (13 
in the depressive phase; 10 in the manic phase) were 
injected into 5 adult dogs who had been taught to 
run through a maze. Sera, prepared from the blood 
of Ss in the manic phase, quicken motor reactions 
and the tempo of movements in the maze; the reverse 
occurs for sera, prepared from the blood of Ss in the 
depressive phase.—/. D. London. 

2]507К. Kósaka, Mutsutoshi. (Okayama U. 
Medical School) Corticoid patterns in urine of 
schizophrenic patients and treatment with pan- 
tothenic acid. Folia psychiat. neurol. Jap., 1960, 
14, 307-315—During treatment with pantothenic 
acid, patterns of excretion of 17-ketosteroids ap- 
proached normal values and some beneficial effects 
were noted on symptoms such as abulia, untidiness, 
and mutism.—JV. A. Wilson, Jr. 

2]S32G. Gibbons, J. L., Gibson, J. G., Maxwell, 
A. E, & Willcox, D. R. C. (Maudsley Hosp. 
London) An endocrine study of depressive ill- 
ness. J. psychosom. Res., 1960, 5, 32-41.—Serial 
studies of thyroid and adrenocortical function were 
made on a group of 17 male patients hospitalized for 
depressive illness. No endocrine patterns were re- 
lated to the course of the illness. (19 ref.)—W. G. 
Shipman. 

2JS491. Il'inskif, IU. A. (2nd Moscow Medical 
Inst. Moscow, USSR) Ob allergicheskoi reaktiv- 
nosti bol’nykh shizofrenie¥. [On the allergic re- 
activity of schizophrenics.] Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 
1961, 61, 549-556.—Intravenous injection of normal 
horse ‘serum into 58 schizophrenics and a control 
group of mixed psychotics produces reactions to 
standard tests which demonstrate that the ensuing 
"allergic activity" in schizophrenics is lowered.— 
I. D. London. 
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2]TO1B. Böttcher, Hans. (Tschaikowskistr. 26, 
Leipzig) Die Beurteilung der Prámorbiditát bei 
Neurosen. [The evaluation of premorbidity in neu- 
roses.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1961, 8, 1-22— 
Premorbidity, actually a medical term, was chosen to 
characterize those components of personality which 
contribute to later neurotic disturbances. Ап eval- 
uation of the neurotic personality under intrapsycho- 
logical, sociopsychological, and psychosomatic aspects 
not only provides a basis for the diagnosis, but also 
for the “retrognosis” of the personality which leads 
to the premorbid personality structure. The range of 
methods to accomplish such an evaluation should 
be wide. Directed exploration, recall of significant 
events, dreams, graphological analysis, and reports of 
relatives should be included—W. J. Koppitz. 

2]T06A. Arieti, Silvano. (22 E. 72nd 5+, NYC) 
A re-examination of the phobic symptom and of 
symbolism in psychopathology. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1961, 118, 106-110.—“Phobias are seen as ex- 
pression of the general psychopathologic phenomenon 
of concretization. The fears are concrete representa- 
tions of more abstract anxiety-provoking situations 
and relationships. Phobias have certain character- 
istics, like dehumanization of the phobogenic object, 
alteration of the emotional status, retention of active 
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role and of reality test, which can be correlated. 
Symbolism in psychopathology presents some char- 
acteristics, like concentration on signals and forma- 
tion of arbitrary classes, which differ from those of 
normal symbolism."—N. Н. Pronko. 
2]T15M. Marconi, Juan; Oyarzún, Fernando; 
Solari, Guido, & Muñoz, Leonardo. (U, Chile) 
Role changing aptitude and recognition of human 
images in hysterics: A preliminary study. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis. 1961, 132, 315-323.—"The following 
working hypotheses were postulated. 1) Patients 
with clinical manifestations of hysterical personality 
should show greater aptitude than non-hysterical pa- 
tients for changing roles voluntarily after having 
made an initial role choice. 2) This greater role- 
changing aptitude should be related to a lesser capac- 
ity for immediate retention and delayed recognition 
of visual images. A battery of four role change tests 
and five immediate retention and delayed recognition 
tests was elaborated in order to investigate these 
hypotheses. These tests were applied to 64 neurotic 
patients, divided in three groups: hysteric, non- 
hysteric and mixed. The results did not confirm the 
stated hypotheses, although one of the delayed recog- 
nition tests, using full-length human images, discrim- 
inated at a significant level between the hysteric and 
non-hysteric group.” —N. Н. Pronko. 
2JT16I. Ingram, I. M. (Southern General Hosp., 
Glasgow) The obsessional personality and obses- 
sional illness. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1961, 117, 1016- 
1019.—"An examination of premorbid personality in 
77 inpatients with severe obsessional states shows 
that obsessional personality and illness are intimately 
connected and that the conventional obsessional traits, 
present in 84% of the group, justify their general 
acceptance when re-examined in their original set- 
ting. The description by Lewis of ‘obstinate, morose, 
irritable’ and ‘submissive, vacillating, uncertain’ types 
was applicable in only 39%, but the results suggest 
that certain obsessional traits may predispose to ob- 
sessional illness more than others."—N. H. Pronko. 


2]T30B. Beliaeva, Z. V. (Pavlov Inst. Physiol- 
ogy, Leningrad, USSR) K kharakteristke osnov- 
nykh nervnykh protsessov pri nervrastenii. [On 
characteristics of major nervous processes in neu- 
rasthenia.] Zh. vyssh. nerun, Deiatel., 1961, 11, 30- 
36.—Utilizing the conditioned wink-reflex the major 
processes of higher nervous activity were studied in 
41 neurasthenics. Progressive weakening of the 
major nervous processes was found to be paralleled 
by an increase in autonomic disturbances, reflecting 
apparently a functional disruption of normal cortico- 
subcortical relationships—J. D. London. 


2]T47M. Monsour, Karem J. School phobia in 
teachers. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1961, 31, 347- 
354.—5 women teachers who developed phobias to- 
ward teaching school are described. These phobias 
seem to be part of a separation anxiety, reviving a 
childhood need to stay home with mother. They are 
based on the fantasy of the mother as a victimized 
woman whom the daughter must stay home and pro- 
tect and, later on, emulate—R. E. Perl. 


2]T57S. Stevenson, Ian. (U. Virginia School 
Medicine) Processes of “spontaneous” recovery 
from the psychoneuroses. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1961, 
117, 1057-1064.—A collection of cases of spontaneous 
recovery from mental illness, gathered from friends, 
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patients, and published sources is presented and ana- 


lyzed. The factors involved in the recovery are con- 


sidered.—N. H. Pronko. 


2]T58C. Clancy, John, & Norris, Albert. (Psy- 
chopathic Hosp, State U. Iowa) Differentiating 
variables: Obsessive-compulsive neurosis and an- 
orexia nervosa. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1961, 118, 58- 
60.—*The records of patients with the diagnosis of 
anorexia nervosa and obsessive-compulsive neurosis 
were examined with respect to certain variables. 
These were compared with 2 patients who had fea- 
tures of both conditions. The results are described." 
—N. H. Pronko. 


2]Т71В. Bergler, Edmund. Curable and incur- 
able neurotics: Problems of “neurotic” versus 
“malignant” masochism. New York: Liveright, 
1961. 471 p. $6.95—The concept of “malignant 
versus neurotic psychotic masochism" is presented, as 
is the controversy over the "emphasis on psychic 
masochism.” Тһе question of what psychoanalytic 
therapy can accomplish, possible limitations, and fac- 
tors contributing to therapeutic failures are discussed. 
—E. Y. Beeman. 


2]T89P. Pervin, L. A. (Harvard U.) Rigidity 
in neurosis and general personality functioning. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1960, 61, 389-395.— That 
neurotics manifested greater rigidity than nonneurot- 
ics was the major assumption tested. Rigidity was 
measured in five different areas of psychological 
functioning, viz., problem solving, motor, learning, 
perception, and concept formation. The results con- 
firmed the hypothesis to at least the .05 level of 
confidence in all areas except problem solving and 
some aspect of a learning task. Neurotics were seen 
not to be rigid on all tasks uniformly. Some inter- 
neurotic differences were noted; anxiety neurotics 
seemed to be more rigid on some tasks, obsessive on 
others. Further exploration was called for to val- 
idate this observation —G. Frank. 


2]T97R. Rachman, S., & Costello, C. G. (Mauds: 
ley Hosp., U. London, England) The aetiology and 
treatment of children's phobias: A review. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1961, 118, 97-105.— The literature con- 
cerning the cause and treatment of children's phobias 
is reviewed and criticized. The competing theories 
are the psychoanalytic and the behavior theory, which 
derives from learning theory. The implications © 
each of the theories for treatment is described, and it 
is suggested that the 2 methods are not mutually ех- 
clusive and that in some cases a combination О the 
2 may offer the most promising approach.—N. * 
Pronko. 


(Also see Abstracts 2DPO0B, 2Н1355, 2HJ82K) 


PsycHosoMATICS 


2]UI3S. Simon, Albraham J. (Chicago Medical 
School) Illness and the psychodynamics of stress 
ful life situations as seen in a children’s clini: 
n expert 

ments 1 
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content heavily laden with anxiety. Though the re- 


4 sults were inconclusive, a type of abnormal socializa- 
tion was found, with symptoms including a pro- 


nounced passive and dependent role, which prohibited 
aggressiveness and hostility. Eventually, the pent-up 
emotion exploded. The authors concluded: “The 
data suggest the hypothesis that the cerebral excite- 
ment so induced precipitates a convulsion.” —L. A, 
Ostlund. 

2]U20K. Kovalev, V. V. (2nd Moscow Medical 
Int. Moscow, USSR) О psikhicheskikh narush- 
eniiakh posle khirurgicheskogo lecheniia priobre- 
ténnykh porokov serdtsa. [On psychic disturbances 
after surgical treatment of acquired cardiac defects.] 
Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1961, 61, 420-425.—The 
author reports on “dynamic examinations of the 
neuropsychic states” of 57 Ss undergoing surgical 
treatment of acquired cardiac defects and describes 
the “development of the postoperative neuropsychic 
state.” 9 cases of postoperative psychoses are re- 
ported, The author relates the reactivation of the 
theumatic process with the genesis of the psychoses. 
—I, D. London. 


‚ 2JUZIW. Wretmark, G. (Central Hosp., Linkop- 
ing Sweden) Mental and psychosomatic morbid- 
ity in peptic ulcer families. J. psychosom. Res., 
1960, 5, 21-31—The morbidity in families of 101 
duodenal ulcer cases was compared with that in 
families of 97 ulcer-free controls. Fathers of ulcer 
Patients were significantly more addicted to alcohol. 
Both parents were more frequently neurotic. Ulcers 
a more frequently in the ulcer patients’ fam- 
ie: Children of mentally disturbed fathers with 
uker did not appear to be more prone to ulcer than 


children of mentall г i 4 
y normal fathers with ulcer. (25 
tel.) —W. G. Shipman. У 


А. Abramson, Harold A. (133 E. 58th 
SN. ) Intractable asthma: Conflict of period 
E (ушаа. J. Psychol., 1961, 52, 223-229.— 
mobili соч of toilet training the child must 
D se ighly coordinated task of moving the 
Process f SEM command. The physiological 
Men E Кеш the diaphragm, tensing the ab- 
Ne Chest muscles corresponds, in general, to 
of the int ad forcing air through the proximal end 
in proposed pul tract during an asthmatic attack. It 
device is at the intractable asthma of children is 
e parents di y the child to transform the threat of 
anxiet ispleasure during toilet training to one 
Proximal’; оп in the parent by utilizing the 
ather than the distal end of the intestinal 


the chi us, the compulsive, intractable asthma of 
MG resolves certain conflicts imposed by the 
ШШЕ the period of toilet training. Data 

ted. Ди, € psychodynamic formulation are pre- 


or abstract. 


ar omorug, È., & Tanasesu, K. Psikhi- 
um eniia u bol'nykh, podvergshikhsia 
po have unde; [Mental disturbances in patients 
Sibhiat, 1960 Tgone thyroidectomy.] Zh. Nevropat. 
4 tates of gi 60, 326-333.—The postoperative men- 
“tailed and is thyroidectomized psychiatric Ss are 
neuro ating 38 Ss exhibited an intensifi- 
only à ps latric disturbances, while 42 ex- 
toms with 101 Or less temporary alleviation of 
Other sj) er Sequent reappearance of previous 
mptoms—I. D, London. 
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2JU36M. Morozov, V. M.  Psikhosomatika i 
psikhiatriia. [Psychosomatics and psychiatry.] 
Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1960, 60, 1536—1544.—A 
critical survey of foreign psychosomatics is at- 
tempted.  Psychosomatic theory and practice are 
clearly derived from the "propositions of contempo- 
rary bourgeois subjective-idealist philosophy." Psy- 
choanalysis, pragmatism, and operationalism are in 
particularly sharp evidence in the psychosomatics of 
America. Thus, “neither the theory nor practice of 
psychosomatics is admissable for Soviet psychiatry 
and medicine.” Only the “factual scientific data” of 
psychosomatics, of which there is much, should be 
seriously сопѕійегей.—/. D. London. 


2]U42P. Pitts, Ferris N., Jr., & Guze, Samuel B. 
(Washington U. School Medicine, St. Louis, Mo.) 
Psychiatric disorders and myxedema. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1961, 118, 142-147.—"A brief survey of 
the literature on psychiatric symptoms in myxedema 
is followed by 3 case reports demonstrating that 
‘Myxedema Madness’ may present as seemingly spe- 
cific organic or functional psychoses, and the psychi- 
atric care may prove vital in the management of these 
patients. The successful use of EST in psychiatric 
symptoms resistant to thyroid substitution in myx- 
edema is reported. The further evaluation of EST in 
this circumstance is suggested."—N. H. Pronko. 


2JU43R. Ridjanovic, S., & Faure, К. A propos 
d'un cas d'asthme bronchique. [А case of bron- 
chial asthma.] Evolut. Psychiat., 1961, 26, 143-160. 
—A psychoanalytic case study concerning the psycho- 
somatic aspects of a 19-year-old female asthmatic is 
detailed. Early childhood influences were discovered, 
such as sibling rivalry, rejection of her father, and 
fear of personal rejection. Dreams and apparitions 
of early childhood provided relevant findings. It was 
concluded that childhood fears conditioned subsequent 
attitudes and fixated her personality development at a 
low level. The psychosomatic illness functioned to 
maintain an equilibrium in the competition between 
life vs. death wishes. (17-item bibliogr.)—L. A. 
Ostlund. 

27055М. MacKeith, Ronald, & Sandler, Joseph. 
(Eds.) Psychosomatic aspects of paediatrics. 
New York: Pergamon, 1961. 155 p. $8.50.—This 
book contains the papers, discussions, and symposia 
from a study group of the Society for Psychosomatic 
Research held at the Royal College of Physicians in 
May 1959. Some of the problems considered include 
constipation, recurrent pains, and theories of psycho- 
logical development and of psychosomatic disorder.— 
E. Y. Beeman. 


2JU89M. Money, John. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
Components of eroticism in man: II. The orgasm 
and genital somesthesia. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1961, 
132, 289—297.— а paraplegia, genital arousal тау be 
reflexly initiated locally by tactual receptors in the 
genital area and carried through to the completion of 
ejaculation despite the loss of cerebral and cogni- 
tional participation. In cases of extensive surgical 
resection of the genitals, erotic arousal may be ini- 
tiated and carried to the completion of orgasm despite 
the loss of large zones of erotic sensory tissue, includ- 
ing the vulva or the penis itself. In cases of prostatic 
resection, it is possible for orgasm to occur without 
the emission of seminal fluid. In cases of postpria- 
pism impotence, it is possible for orgasm to occur 
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without erection. In eunuchism and hypogonadism, 
erotic arousal and climax may occur despite hormonal 
deficiency. Thus, among the coordinates of sexual 
function in the orgasm there are three: genitopelvic 
anatomy, the hormones and the brain, any one of 
which may fail in its contribution without total de- 
struction of orgastic function. No one of the three 
can be said to be indispensable more than the others, 
except insofar as fertility is dependent on the gonads 
and their hormones. Nonetheless, it is self-evident 
that loss of any one of these three coordinates is an 
immense handicap to effective sexual functioning."— 
N. H. Pronko. 


2JU95L. Loras, О. (20 Ave. de Saxe, Lyon, 
Rhone) L'espace de l'asthmatique. [The space of 
the asthmatic.] Evolut. Psychiat., 1961, 26, 95-141. 
—The conclusion, based upon clinical studies of 
asthmatics, is that breathing is more than a physio- 
logical mechanism. Phenomenologically, it signifies 
the ebb and flow of the individual's perceptions and 
reactions to the world in general. Thus, the indi- 
vidual’s perceptions, as revealed in words, actions, 
dreams, fears, etc., provide insight concerning the 
dynamics of asthma in terms of its unique function 
and importance to the personality structure. 3 cat- 
egories were outlined: psychosomatic emotional anx- 
iety conflicts, asthmatics whose language and dreams 
suggested a psychotherapeutic approach, and psycho- 
neurotics with a negative self-evaluation which neces- 
sitated deep therapy.—L. A. Ostlund. 


(Also see Abstract 2HM20S) 
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2JVO3L. Langner, T. S. Environmental stress, 
degree of impairment, and type of disturbance. 
Psychoanal. psychoanal. Rev., 1960, 47 Qu 3-16.—A 
random sample of 1660 of a city of 111,000 was given 
a 400 item questionnaire at home. Ап abstract was 
then rated independently by 2 psychiatrists. About 
18% were rated Well; Mild Symptoms about 36%; 
Moderate Symptoms about 22% ; and Impaired, 24%. 
Data analysis supports the thesis that modes of ad- 
justment lie on a continuum of impairment severity. 
In general the average impairment of probable psy- 
chotics greatly exceeds the impairment of probable 
neurotics in both high and low socioeconomic groups, 
regardless of stress level. This would support the 
hypothesis that the choice of regulatory device may 
be one of the factors making for differential impair- 
ment of the low and high socioeconomic status groups 
when faced with the same level of stress.—D. Prager. 
2]V15M. Montagu, Ashley. (321 Cherry Hill 
Rd., Princeton, N. J.) Culture and mental illness. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1961, 118, 15-23.—The results of 
the ethno-psychiatric interdisciplinary approach to the 
study of mental health and illness is discussed in 
terms of the influence of culture on mental illness and 
the influence of mental illness upon culture. One of 
the influences of culture on the differences in fre- 
quency and distribution of the various forms of 
mental illness lies in the varying complexities of 
culture. Mental illness may also condition institu- 
tionalized forms of emotional expression and the arts 
as well as the structure and functioning of society, 
Nazi Germany being an illustration—N. H. Pronko. 
2JV57G. Gol'dovskaia, T. I. (Inst. Psychiat 

Moscow, USSR) Osnovnye voprosy epidemiologi 
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psikhicheskikh rasstroïstv. [Basic problems in the 
epidemiology of psychic disturbances.] Zh. Nevro- 
pat. Psikhiat., 1961, 61, 457-460.—In spite of the 
good intentions of "epidemiological studies of psychic 
disturbances" with their statistical analyses and rec- 
ognition of the importance of social and environ- 
mental factors in the origin and spread of mental 
diseases, these studies cannot be fully effective be- 
cause they are based on “methodologically incorrect 
concepts" and because there is absent a "network 
of outpatient psychoneurological institutions which 
alone can serve as a base for systematic study of the 
dynamics of proneness to nervous-psychic illness."— 
I. D. London. 

2JV73E. Ellenberger, Henri. Aspects culturels 
de la maladie mentale. [Cultural aspects of mental 
Шпеѕѕ.] Rev. Psychol. Peuples, 1960, 15, 273-287.— 
Regardless of cultural differences, several types of 
mental disorders are considered everywhere as path- 
ological, such as complete idiocy and profound de- 
mentia. But for less extreme conditions, the patho- 
logical classification differs among cultures, The 
types of mental illness are basically the same in all 
cultures, but symptoms take forms and magnitudes 
differing among cultures. Each culture at each point 
in its history has its own “coefficient of tolerance” 
regarding mental illness, and as each individual 
adopts this tolerance or lack of it, he becomes a stim- 
ulator or inhibitor in the pathogenesis of mental ill- 
ness. As man’s environment and control of environ- 
ment changes, so does his psychopathology.—R. 0. 
Peterson. 

2]V90H. Hoch, Paul H. & Zubin, Joseph. 
(Eds. (Columbia U.) Comparative epidemiol- 
ogy of the mental disorders. New York: Grune & 
Stratton, 1961. xvi, 290 p. $9.75.—"The proceed- 
ings of the forty-ninth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Psychopathological Association, held in New 
York City, February 1959." The problem of just 
how "environmental factors interact with the biolog- 
ical factors to elicit, occlude, or even exploit mental 
illness” is seen as "the focus of the epidemiology 0 
mental illness.” It is to this problem that the sym- 
posium is devoted. Included are 14 chapters in such 
areas as: field studies and surveys in hospital popula- 
tions and communities, a diagnostic scheme for cont 
parative studies, studies of prognosis and outcome, 
and etiology of mental illness.—E. У. Beeman. 
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2KAQ00K. Kalish, Richard А. (U. Hawaii) Ап 
experimental evaluation of the open book exam- 
ination. J. educ. Psychol., 1958, 49, 200-204.— Two 
traditional closed book examinations were adminis" 
tered to a class of University of Hawaii students; the 
same examinations were administered to another 
section of students taking the same course with the 
same instructor, differing only in that the secon 
examination was open book. A replication 15 also 
reported. Three hypotheses were tested: 1. The ope? 
book examination will lead to fewer student errors; 
2. The open book examination measures different 
abilities than the closed book examination; 3. Student 
ratings of the help received from open book examina- 
tion will not be related to examination scores. THS 
first hypothesis was not substantiated, but the seco” 
and third hypotheses were verified.” —E. Y. Beema™ 
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. Pasquasy, R. L’education, oeuvre dif- 
Ee tite dificult Dac of education. ] Bull. Orient. 
vol. profess., 1958, 7, 100-102.—The educational role 
af the family is irreplaceable. Unfortunately the par- 
ents do not always fulfill their role with sufficient 
maturity to establish, between themselves and their 
children, relationships fostering the proper develop- 
ment of their evolving personalities. There will al- 
ways be conflicts between parents and their children. 
It is essential, however, that good contact be main- 
tained between them.—K. Piret. 
2КА01С. Castaneda, Alfred, & Fahel, Leila S. 
(U.Texas) The relationship between the psycho- 
logical investigator and the public schools. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1961, 16, 201-203.—In an effort to 
create a reciprocating arrangement between univer- 
sity and various school systems, "a facility, desig- 
mated the Office of Child Research was recently 
established at the University of Texas." This unit 
provides assistance to the investigator in the prepara- 
tion of the research proposal, submits the research 
proposal, informs the investigator of the disposition 
of his proposal and assists in preliminary arrange- 
ments, reports to the school on completion of the 
study, provides a variety of reciprocating services, 
and maintains records.—S. J. Lachman. 


2KA04M. Miller, George E. (Еа) Teaching 
and learning in medical school. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard Univer. Press, 1961. xiii, 304 p. $5.50.— 
This book is designed for medical educators. Organ- 
ized in 4 main sections, it considers: the problems of 
the selection of the med student and his relation- 
ship to the school ; the background, theory, and prob- 
ems of learning and teaching; the problems, objec- 
tives, techniques, and materials of instruction; and 
Problems involved in evaluating learning and tech- 
* niques for measuring knowledge, performance, and 
attitudes. Authors include: S. Abrahamson, I. S. 
Cohen, H. P. Graser, R. S. Harnack, and A. Land.— 
E. Y. Beeman. 


EF. Fattu, Nicholas A. (Indiana U.) The 
Ren research in education: Present and future. 
us educ. Res., 1960, 30, 409-421—2 questions are 
MW What is the role of research in education? 
S Es 15 a desirable role for educational research 
RE. uture? along with a description of some issues 
of ne to educational research, there is a discussion 
ave wot, developments in the social sciences that 
Cu een, but should be, explored in educational 

‚ tems an; uel building, simulation techniques, sys- 
models А 0915, mechanized learning and thinking 
item bibli ormation theory, and decision theory. (71- 

ж Diogr.)—F. Goldsmith. 

i Uer lina, С. A. (Inst. Psychology SSSK, 
titma ц q x Osobennosti razvitiya muzikal'nogo 

0 ^ pb [Characteristics of the development 
No. 1, о-у in children.] Уор. Psikhol., 1961, 
DIS. 32.—130 children ranging in age from 3 
Were instr, Presented with a musical selection. They 

Sic Sug: ucted to move in whatever manner the 
movement ү, ted. All Ss seemed to try to match their 

| Were better TR tempo of the music. The older Ss 
With the ai € to correct themselves and to shift 

Vn the M and were less influenced by intensity 

intensity ger children who responded to changes 

with changes of tempo.—H. Pick. 
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2KA22M. Martin, E. Wayne, Jr., & Hall, Dale J. 
(Indiana U.) Data processing: Automation in 
calculation. Rev. educ. Res., 1960, 30, 522-535.— 
Computers are now so numerous that they are gen- 
erally available for research. Programing techniques 
have significantly advanced, and there are arrange- 
ments for the interchange of programs of general 
interest. Courses in programing for beginners are 
available to faculty members at most institutions hav- 
ing computing centers. Use of computers in educa- 
tional research will increase greatly throughout the 
next years. (96-item bibliogr.)—F. Goldsmith. 


2KA38B. Brookover, Wilbur B. & Gottlieb, 
David. (Michigan State U.) Sociology of educa- 
tion. Rev. educ. Res., 1961, 31, 38-56.—The major 
part reviews basic studies of educational institutions 
in which the propositions, concepts, and methods of 
sociology have been employed. The final part deals 
with areas which are strategic for research in the 
sociology of education. Emphasis has been on in- 
vestigations which have concentrated on the testing 
and development of sociological and social-psycholog- 
ical theories. (80-item bibliogr., 26 ref.)—F. Gold- 
smith. 

2KASIK. Kol’tsova, M. M. Nervnye protsessy: 
Ikh priroda i vzaimodeistvie. [Nervous processes: 
Their nature and interaction.] Doshk. Vosp., 1961, 
No. 2, 51-57.—Pavlovian theory is applied to ped- 
agogy, and the significance of the various properties 
of the nervous system for the pedagogical process in 
early childhood is indicated.—7. D. London. 

2KAS7R. Rapacz, Richard V., & Kahn, Albert 
S. (Boston U.) Comparative education. Rev. 
educ. Res., 1961, 31, 57-69.—Improved means of 
communication and transportation contributed to in- 
creased interest in education in foreign countries. 
The growth and strength of international organiza- 
tions in the last decade provided the administrative 
mechanism for exchange of descriptive surveys of 
world education. Truly comparative works were 
mainly written through individual scholarly effort. 
Comparative education has served to alert all who 
deal with education in foreign lands to the impor- 
tance of transcending mere description and approach- 
ing the study of education in a broad cultural per- 
spective. (55-item bibliogr., 23 ref.)—F. Goldsmith. 


9P. Pace, C. Robert, & Stern, George G. 
erroe U.) An approach to the measurement 
of psychological characteristics of college envi- 
ronments. J. educ. Psychol, 1958, 49, 269-277.— 
"The present article has suggested that a college 
environment may be viewed as a system of pressures, 
practices, and policies intended to influence the de- 
velopment of students toward the attainment of e 
portant goals of higher education. The first draft 0: 
an instrument for measuring these influences system- 
atically has been constructed.” College os 
istics Index data analyzed thus far reveal significan 
differences in the press of different college ee 
ments, The instrument itself, which has mug у 
been revised, appears to be promisingly reliable a 
valid. In the long run, research which this type o! 
instrument makes possible should increase us er- 
standing of the ways in which institutions make ids 
impact upon students and provide a broader ro 
tualization for evaluating the effectiveness of hig! 
education."—E. У. Beeman. 
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2KA70B. Bramfeld, Theodore, & Sullivan, Ed- 
ward B. (Boston U.) Anthropology and educa- 
tion. Rev. educ. Res., 1961, 31, 70-79.—Anthropol- 
ogy and education have a tenuous relationship, and 
communication between the 2 fields is still sporadic. 
Educational anthropology is groping for organized 
approaches but has little relevant research. Reports 
are limited to those that refer directly to the school- 
culture's formalized part of the enculturative process. 
Anthropology constantly bears on the whole complex 
area of child rearing, and some investigation which 
can properly be termed anthropological is done under 
the auspices of schools of education, (4l-item bib- 
liogr.)—F. Goldsmith. 


2KA80V. van Egmond, Elmer. (U. Michigan) 
Socialization processes and education. Rev. educ. 
Res., 1961, 31, 80-90.—Items included in this review 
represent general trends in research activity in the 
field, new directions of investigation, and innovations 
in methodology. Delinquency is considered as a 
major breakdown in the socialization process. The 
school as an agency of socialization is considered 
from the point of view of the teacher and the culture 
of the classroom, The final section covers the effects 
of mass media of communication. (58-item bibliogr.) 
—F. Goldsmith. 


2KA86M. Medley, Donald M., & Mitzel, Harold 
E. (Division of Teacher Education, Municipal Coll. 
New York City) A technique for measuring class- 
room behavior. J. educ. Psychol., 1958, 49, 86-92.— 
The Observation Schedule and Record (OScAR) 
was used to obtain records of teacher and pupil class- 
room behavior in 588 %-hour visits by б Os, each 
visiting 49 teachers twice. "Items which on the basis 
of content appeared to belong together were grouped 
into 14 keys which were found to have reliabilities of 
at least .60. A factor analysis identified three orthog- 
onal factors accounting for most of the observed dif- 
ferences.” These were labeled Emotional Climate, 
Verbal Emphasis, and Social Structure.—E. Y. Bee- 
man. 


2KA87S. Sheviak, Margaret R., & McMullen, 
Haynes. (Indiana U.) Research tools: Access to 
the literature of education. Rev. educ. Res., 1960, 
30, 487-495.—There has been little recent change in 
bibliographical procedures. 2 trends are likely to be 
of considerable interest in the future. The Ist is the 
increasing amount of information available about ed- 
ucational systems outside the United States; the 2nd 
is the development of machines and systems of search- 
ing which permit quick access to ideas and combina- 
pone of ip not end located through conventional 
ibliographies, indexes, or abstracts. (68-i ib- 
liogr.)—F. Goldsmith. Nae a 
2KA93S. Schrier, Allan M. (Brown U.) A 
modified version of the Wisconsin General Test 
Apparatus. J. Psychol., 1961, 52, 193-200.— Details 
of design and operation are given for a modified Wis- 
consin General Test Apparatus. The apparatus de- 
Scribed retains the basic features of the previous 
versions, but differs in, among other things, size, 
number of screens used, and mode of operation of the 
screens.—Author abstract. 
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2KBO01Z. Zynkin, N. Psychologiczne przeslanki 
zasad opanawania ortografiL [The psychology of 
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spelling.] Psychol. Wych., 1961, 18, 1-10—The 
article reviews the various experimental procedures 
of teaching spelling in Russia. The author presents 
a general outline of teaching spelling which he feels 
is applicable in most of the other languages. The 
teaching procedures are based on a theory that com- 
bines the work of Pavlov and information theory— 
H. Kaczkowski. 

2KB02P. Putkiewicz, Zygmunt. Zrodla bledow 
w rozumowaniu uczniow szkoly podstawowej. 
[The sources of logical error in problem solving at 
elementary school 1еуе1.] Psychol. Wych., 1960, 17, 
402-418.—Inability of children to use formal opera- 
tions in their thinking is the major source of error 
in working arithmetic problems. Graphic representa- 
tion and proper ordering of the solution reduces the 
number of errors made in solving arithmetic prob- 
lems.—H. Kaczkowski. 

2KBO03L. Landa, L. N. (Inst. Theory & History 
Pedogogy APN RSFSR, Moscow, USSR) Obu- 
chenie ісһаѕсһікһѕуа metodam  ratsional'nogo 
myshleniya i problema algoritmov. [Teaching 
pupils the methods of rational thinking and the prob- 
lem of algorithms.] Vop. Psikhol., 1961, No. 1, 103- 
118.—Algorithms are useful not only in teaching 
mathematics and related subjects, but also in recog- 
nizing grammatical constructions and in punctuation. 
Experimental classes taught the use of these algo- 
rithms surpass classes trained in the usual way. lt 
is better to guide the pupils in discovering the al- 
gorithms themselves than to present them with the 
ready-made set of rules.—H. Pick. 

2KB05M. McKeachie, W. J. (U. Michigan) 
Understanding the learning process. J. engng: 
Educ., 1961, 51, 405-408.—4 principles of learning 
applicable to college teaching are (1) practice, with 
the kind of feedback obtained from recitation drill, 
(2) contiguity, or immediate feedback to the learner, 
(3) active learning rather than passive, and (4) or- 
ganization of information. Motivation should not be 
too high or too low. Anxiety improves performance 
under certain conditions —B. В. Lane. 

2KB11T. Torrance, E. Paul, & Mason, Raigh. 
(U. Minnesota) Instructor effort to influence: 
An experimental evaluation of six approaches. 
educ. Psychol., 1958, 49, 211—218.—"A. sample of 427 
aircrewmen participating in a survival exercise were 
divided randomly into seven groups (six experi- 
mentals and one control). Crew instructors of the 
experimental crews were requested to conduct the 
survival-ration indoctrination according to specific 
instructions. Using four criteria of acceptance 0 
the ration, an experimental condition making the foo 
indoctrination a regular part of the training accom- 
panied by evaluation tended to produce superior 16 
sults. Promising results were also obtained from ? 
low-pressure' technique relying chiefly upon objec- 
tive information and straight-forward instructions 
concerning preparation. Significant negative € ects 
were obtained from conditions relying upon personal 


persuasiveness, setting an and the like.’— 
E. Y. Beeman. E goce 

2KBISB. Blue, John T., Jr. (North Carolina 
Coll) The RS of Er Para on grade 
achievement. J. educ. Psychol., 1958, 49, 118-123 
The achievement of library science students wie 
they studied alone was lower than when they studi 
in a group—E. Y. Beeman. 
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E (An- 


` Churchill, Ruth, & John, Paula. 
тен К Conservation of teaching time through 


7 the use of lecture classes and student assistants. 


J, educ. Psychol., 1958, 49, 324—327.—An instructor 
fan ht the same mathematics course to equated 
groups of students under 2 conditions: “small lecture- 


discussion sections with a laboratory conducted by ` 


the instructor and a large lecture class with a labora- 
tory conducted by a student assistant." The 2 types 
of classes did not differ in amount gained. Both 
rated the instructor and course satisfactory, but the 
lecture class was less satisfied. Comments by the 
students in the lecture class "indicated that the lab- 
oratory helped to meet student needs for discussion 
in which they could clarify the lecture for them- 


© selyes."—E. Y. Beeman. 


2КВ27Е. Fleszner, Edna. Analiza psycholog- 
іса pewnych trudnosci w stosowaniu pojec 
przez uczniow. [Psychological analysis of certain 
difficulties in the use of concepts.] Psychol. Wych., 
1958, 15, 227-244.—40 sixth grade students were 


T taught the concepts of “weight” and “specific grav- 


ity" by means of object lessons and personal ex- 
perience. It was concluded that the lack of compre- 
hension was due to the improper ordering of the 
Object-essons. Proper teaching sequences of the 
concepts were presented—H. Kaczkowski. 


2KB4IK. Kalmykova, Z. I. (Inst. Psychology 

APN RSFSR, Moscow, USSR) Temp prodviz- 
heniya kak odim iz pokazatelef individual'nykh 
Tazlichit uchaschikhsya. [Rate of progress as one 
of the indicators of individual differences of pupils.] 
Vop. Psikhol., 1961, No. 2, 41-50.—Speed of com- 
prehension and generalizability of the concept of 
Pressure was related to pupils' grades in physics and 
sone The results of individual instruction 
A € concept of pressure suggested that good pupils 
ind generalize concepts sooner and perform more 
Independently than weak pupils.—H. Pick. 


2KB45N. Nachman, Marvin, & Opochinsky, 

ane (U. Colorado) The effects of different 
educ РЕ fotos: A methodological study. /. 
ас Fsychol., 1958, 49, 245-249. —""Twenty-one stu- 
in a small class were compared on examination 

Were in а | With a matched group of students who 
small a arge class. It was hypothesized that the 
ically cova Bond do better on quizzes which specif- 
е students fr the classroom material and for which 

Would do an ч not prepared but that the two groups 
ey ha S ly well on final examinations for which 

e impli udied. The hypothesis was confirmed and 

Were dis 
effective, 
Beeman, 


оз of this methodological procedure 
E: ied in relation to other research on the 
S of different teaching methods.”—E. Y. 


КВ 
State С; McDougall, William P. (Washington 
comes in ‘eq ifferential retention of course out- 
chol, 1958, 4g Чопа! psychology. J. educ. Psy- 
CaSure four "55-60— "Tests were constructed to 
AER 5 erent behavioral outcomes in the 
owledge (by tests and measurements. . . . (а) 
(d) extrapo} ) translation, (c) interpretation, and 
analysis of ов. As а result of а homogeneity 
tests, i Was io behaviors measured by these different 
tation an а desirable to combine the interpre- 
inistereq arapolation tests. ... The tests were 
S a pretest before the units on tests 
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and measurements were studied, at the completion of 
the units, and a third time after approximately four 
months had elapsed. The results of the study of 
retention indicated that the abilities to interpret and 
extrapolate were retained to a significantly greater 
degree than the ability to recall knowledge or trans- 
late this knowledge from one form to another. It 
was concluded that there was differential retention 
among the behavioral objectives measured."—E. Y. 
Beeman. 


2КВ73Р: Page, Ellis Batten. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Teacher comments and student per- 
formance: A seventy-four classroom experiment 
in school motivation. J. educ. Psychol., 1958, 49, 
173-181.—2139 high school students took an objec- 
tive exam as it occurred in the usual course of 
instruction. The papers were divided into 3 groups: 
the No Comment group receiving only a letter grade; 
the Specified Comment group—general encouraging 
comments predesignated for each letter grade; and 
the Free Comment group—whatever the teacher felt 
appropriate. On the next objective test given: (a) 
both comment groups scored significantly higher than 
the students receiving no comments, (b) there were 
no significant differences in comment effect between 
12 schools, (c) there were no conclusive differences 
between grade levels, and (d) there were no signifi- 
cant differences between the better and the poorer 
students in their response to comments.—E. Y. Bee- 
man, . 

2KB93H. Haslerud, G. M., & Meyers, Shirley. 
(U. New Hampshire) The transfer value of given 
and individually derived principles. J. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 49, 293-298.—"Each of 76 college stu- 
dents as his own control translated into 20 different 
codes a common four-word sentence, with the rule 
given for half of the problems and required to be 
derived solely from example for the other half. . . . 
the Ss did significantly better on those problems with 
the rule given. However, a week later on a multiple- 
choice transfer test consisting of 20 different sen- 
tences, one for each of the 20 coding principles of 
the first test, the selection of the adequate code from 
three specious ones made by randomizing letters gave 
very different results. The scores were significantly 
increased for those problems which had formerly 
been derived as contrasted with a significant decrease 
for those problems where the rule had formerly been 
given, A control group of 24 college students given 
only the second test proved by significantly poorer 
performance than the experimental group the value 
of transfer from the first test."—E. Y. Beeman. 


2KB96W. Withall John. (U. Wisconsin) Re- 
search tools: Observing and recording behavior. 
Rev. educ. Res., 1960, 30, 496-512.—A brief historical 
introduction to current efforts at identifying, assess- 
ing, and quantifying teacher-learner interactions. 
There is a description of the major studies that have 
developed useful methods and instruments. Present 
trends in research are described. One trend shows a 
sociopsychological orientation. Another is seen in 
the attempt to define operationally the specific actions 
of teachers and learners that might be, significant for 
oup behavior and individual learning. (60-item 
bibliogr.)—F. Goldsmith. is 
Abstracts 2С104В, 2CL73G, 2CN82K, 

олеше 2FD39A, 2GE31R, 2GE63B) 
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INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 


2KC11E. Evans, Richard IL, Wieland, Betty A., 
& Moore, Charles W. (U. Houston) The effect 
of experience in telecourses on attitudes toward 
instruction by television and impact of a contro- 
versial television program. J. appl. Psychol., 1961, 
45, 11-15.—4 social psychological measurement de- 
vices were used to compare certain attitudes of an ex- 
perimental (N — 24) and a control group (N — 33) 
of college students. "The contention proposed here 
is that, if all related variables (e.g., attitude toward 
the instructor, the subject matter itself, general mo- 
tivation arousal characteristics of the course) could 
be held constant, television as a teaching medium 
would take its place along side other educational 
media; this is, they are all equally well received in 
proportion to the extent that effective learning prin- 
ciples are implemented in their use."—J. W. Russell. 

2KC25E. Evans, Richard I. (U. Houston) А 
psychological investigation of a group of demo- 
graphic, personality, and behavioral variables as 
they relate to viewing educational television. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1961, 45, 25—29.—42 frequent and 72 
nonviewers were interviewed by 6 trained interview- 
ers using a questionnaire composed of fixed-alterna- 
tives, general open-end, and projective questions. 
Тһеу did not differ with respect to occupation, 
income, sex, race, or personality factors. Time spent 
in viewing reaches its peak after 50. "Our findings 
indicate thàt frequent viewers discuss and act upon 
ideas and information gained from educational tele- 
vision programs."—J. W. Russell. 

2KC28L. Luser, Carolyn; Stanton, Eileen, & 
Doyle, Charles I. (Loyola U.) Effect of an 
audio-visual phonics aid in the intermediate 
grades. J. educ. Psychol, 1958, 49, 28-30—"A 
sample of 214 third and fourth graders from four 
schools in an underprivileged area was divided into 
two groups. А control group was measured against 
an experimental group which received 43 drill ses- 
sions in phonics, with uniform recordings and indi- 
vidual charts. When both groups were retested after 
the experiment, the experimental group showed gains 
on standard tests of oral reading, paragraph meaning, 
and spelling, which were significantly greater than 
the gains of the control group. Gain in word mean- 
ing apart from context was not significant. Retest 
performance on a paper and pencil intelligence test 
also showed marked gain for the experimental 
group.” Tests used were the Kuhlmann-Anderson 
test, Form D; Gray’s Oral Reading Paragraphs; 
Stanford Primary Reading, Form D; and the Marion 
Monroe form of the Ayres Spelling Scale.—E. Y. 
Beeman. 

2KC43B. Barlow, John A. (Earlham Coll.) As- 
pects of teaching machine programming: Learn- 
ing and performance. Psychol. Rec., 1961, 11, 43- 
46.—Using a broad interpretation of the distinction 
between learning and performance, 3 areas are con- 
sidered: “1. The reinforcing properties of response 
confirmation and their effect on learning and per- 
formance; 2. Stimulus discrimination and response 
differentiation; 3. Teaching the student to 'think for 
himself.’ "—R. J. Seidel. 

2KC750. Oakes, William F. (U. Wichita) Use 
of teaching machines as study aid in an intro- 
ductory psychology course: A reply to Bullock. 
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Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 475-477.—“Reply is made to 
Bullock’s critical comment [see 36: 1KC96B] on an 
earlier study evaluating the use of machines as a 
teaching aid. A study now underway, which pro- 
vides a means of making one analysis suggested by 
Bullock, is briefly described."—J7. B. Essman. 


ATTITUDES & ADJUSTMENT 


2KDO1P. Pasquasy, R. L'inadaptation scolaire. 
[Inadaptation in school.] Вий. Orient. scol. profess., 
1961, 10, 1-11.—There are many causes of scholastic 
deficiencies: insufficiency of intellectual gifts, lack of 
specific abilities, difficulties of character, difference 
between family's and school's organization. In 3 
cases out of 4, character problems play an important 
part in the origin of scholastic deficiencies.—R. Piret. 

2KDOIR. Rosenfeld, Howard, & Zander, Alvin. 
(U. Michigan) The influence of teachers on aspi- 
rations of students. J. educ. Psychol, 1961, 52, 
1-11.—The data were obtained from a questionnaire 
given to 400 boys in the 10th grade. Students tend 
to accept the teacher's suggestions for aspirations 
when they are rewarded, but tend to ignore or oppose 
what teachers desire when indiscriminate coercion is 
perceived. These tendencies affect the degree to 
which students set their aspired grades congruent 
with their perceived capacities. Disapproval of in- 
adequate performance appears to have no effect on 
aspiration, but disapproval of a good performance 
seems to have a negative effect. Tendencies to accept 
teacher influence are lowered under indiscriminate 
reward but increased by reward for adequate per- 
formance.—W. E. Hall. 

2KD09B. Bendig, A. W., & Hountras, Peter T. 
(U. Pittsburgh) College student stereotypes of 
the personality traits of research scientists. J. 
educ. Psychol, 1958, 49, 309—314.—"Pre-education 
college Ss (N = 138) were asked to compare two of 
four occupations (research scientist, engineer, lawyer, 
businessman) as to whether the average members of 
the paired occupations would have more, less, or an 
equal amount of each of 60 personality traits. . . - 
The number of socially desirable traits attributed to 
each occupation discriminated among the occupations 
(.001 level), but the socially undesirable traits did 
not. . . . Ss viewed the scientist and lawyer as hav- 
ing more of the intellectual traits while the lawyer 
and the businessman were perceived as having more 
of the desirable interpersonal traits. Both the scien- 
tist and engineer have less of the interpersonal traits 
and the businessman has few of the intellectual traits. 
The most consistent stereotype in this study regarde 
the research scientist, when compared with the other 
three occupations, as being more intellectual, logical, 
orderly, persistent, precise, studious, thorough, an 
also as being less charming, friendly, humorous, 
poised, and self-confident.” —E. Y. Beeman. 


2KDO9W. Webster, Harold. (Vassar Coll) 
Changes in attitudes during college. J. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 49, 109-117.—"'Problems arising in eval- 
uating test-retest data for college students, especially 
in the area of attitude measurement, are discussed: 
A scale is presented which was derived by selecting 
attitude items which discriminated seniors from fresh- 
men, both for concurrent classes and for 274 fresh- 
men retested near the end of their senior year. New 
reliability and validity data for the scale are sum- 
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marized. .. . Data support some previous findings 
that there are substantial changes in attitudes during 
college, and that the attitudes expressed will vary 
with age, sex and culture. . . . Results are inter- 
preted as supporting those personality theories which 
emphasize increasing complexity, differentiation, abil- 
ity and independence during late adolescence; they do 
not support the view that college students become 
more alike in their general attitudes while attending 
college.” (20 ret.) —E. Y. Beeman. 

2KD13C. Chansky, Norman M. (Oswego State 
Teachers Coll. The attitudes students assign to 
their teacher. J. educ. Psychol., 1958, 49, 13-16.— 
Students in the 3rd week of a class in child psychol- 
ogy were given the Minnesota Teacher Attitude In- 
ventory (MTAI) and asked to write on the back of 
their answer sheets what attitudes toward children 
they thought their instructor had. There was some 
tendency for students to see their instructor as hold- 
ing attitudes similar to their own. This was inter- 
preted as projection. At the end of the course they 
were again asked for their thoughts on their in- 
structor's attitudes, and the MTAI was readminis- 
tered. The attitudes assigned to the instructor did 
not differ across time on a chi square test. There 
was greater variability of results in the 2nd testing. 
—E. Y. Beeman. 

2KD19A. Aiken, Lewis R., Jr., & Dreger, Ralph 
Mason. (Jacksonville U.) The effect of attitudes 
on performance in mathematics. J. educ. Psychol., 
1961, 52, 19-24.—Students in freshman mathematics 
were given the Math Attitude Scale; the DAT Nu- 
merical Ability, Verbal Reasoning, and Abstract Rea- 
Soning tests; the Cooperative Mathematics Pretest 
for College Students; the Minnesota Counseling In- 
ventory; and an adaptation of the Intensive Personal 
Data Sheet. Grades in high school and college math- 
ematics were also used. The correlations support to 
à modest extent the supposition that experiences with 
mathematics affect attitudes. Attitudes contribute to 
ie Prediction of achievement in mathematics for 
females, but not for males—W. E. Hall. 


(Крот. Lapkowska, Stanislawa. "Wplyw ko- 
edukacji nad zainteresowania erotyczne uczniow. 
е influence of coeducation on erotic interests of 
а‹ б сеп. boys.] Psychol. Wych., 1960, 17, 419-431. 
8n types of essays written by 102 boys attending a 
оа! high School showed the following erotic 
i ent: 32% in essays describing pupil's character- 
A t 26% in essays describing future plans; 34% 
EU describing unforgetable experiences. Anal- 
Ds shi essays written by 105 boys attending an all 
gu igh school had the following percentage in the 

Pective categories: 75%, 78%, and 85%. The re- 


sults are high simil. $ 
д Д imilar to those reported for girls. 


Sus Rose, Arnold M. (U. Minnesota) Ac- 
ily, Ma of adult roles and separation from fam- 
from eui age fam. Liv., 1959, 21, 120-126.—Data 
eir aestionnaires given to university students and 
is E indicated that closeness of family life 
other, A with fondness for parents, especially 
with а and With mother's life satisfaction. Students 
Tesponsibj зе family life are more likely to assume 
sible adult roles. E. У. Beeman. 


2 
59025 Bondorevski£, V. B. (Perm pedinst., 


ormirovanii professional’nykh i ucheb- 
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nykh interesov u uchaschikhsya srednikh shkol s 
proizvodstvennym obucheniem. [On the formation 
of professional and academic interests in secondary 
school pupils with vocational training.] Гор. Psi- 
khol., 1961, No. 2, 23-28.—Interviews, questionnaires, 
teacher's evaluations, and experimental studies were 
used to observe the development of interests in sev- 
eral cities of the Soviet Union. Academic and voca- 
tional interests are affected by the type of industrial 
training given under the new work-study program, 
the organization of work in the industrial setting, and 
the continuing influence of the teacher.—H. Pick. 

2KD24M. Miller, К. M., & Biggs, J. B. (U. 
Tasmania) Attitude change through undirected 
group discussion. J. educ. Psychol, 1958, 49, 
224-228.—Free discussion about racial groups by 
"friendly" and "neutral" types of small groups led 
to significant changes of attitude, relatively stable 
over 3 weeks, irrespective of the type of group. 
While no significant differences between the quantita- 
tive changes of friendly and neutral Ss existed, it was 
suggested that the 2 groups might differ in psycho- 
logical processes.—E. Y. Beeman. 

2KD24R. Ryan, F. J. (Yale U.) Trait ratings 
of high school students by teachers. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1958, 49, 124-128.—"An examination was 
made of high school teachers’ ratings of students, 
three classes being used as replications. Intercor- 
relations among traits were high, thus offering evi- 
dence for the interchangeability of trait names. It 
was suggested that the goal of separate and valid 
trait ratings might be unrealistic. Instead of pursu- 
ing this goal, it might be well to accept the fact that 
teachers rate on the basis of general impression. The 
behavior patterns underlying the general impression 
should be explored."—E. Y. Beeman. 

2KD25M. McFee, Anne. (Syracuse U.) The 
relation of students' needs to their perceptions of 
a college environment. J. educ. Psychol., 1961, 52, 
25-29.—The College Characteristics Index and Stern 
Activities Index were given to 100 students in an 
introductory psychology class. Analysis of data 
showed no significant correlation between perception 
of college environment and personality needs. Items 
about behavior or conditions which the student was 
unlikely to have encountered produced much less 
agreement, and were much more influenced by need. 


—W. E. Hall. 


2KD26]. Jones, Worth R. (U. Cincinnati) Af- 
fective tolerance and typical problems of married 
and unmarried college students. Personnel guid. 
J., 1958, 37, 126-128.—Samples of 75 each, married 
and unmarried, college students were given the In- 
ventory of Affective Tolerance, the Personal Audit, 
and the Mooney Problem Check List. It was con- 
cluded that: married undergraduates have greater 
affective tolerance; married students are concerned 
with present problems, unmarried with those of the 
future; unmarried students have more problems ; and 
there seems to be a relationship between degree of 
affective tolerance and the types of problems ex- 
pressed.—E. Y. Beeman. 

2KD27M. Matteson, R. W. (Michigan State U.) 
Academic interests and associated factors. Voc. 
guid. Quart., 1961, 9, 227-230.—A 3rd report of a 
series on experience-interest studies with college 
freshmen. Academic interest patterns differ for high 
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and low academic (test) aptitude groups, the low 
aptitude group typically showing greater interest in 
the clerical area. For the majority of students there 
was no discrepancy between "ideal" and “if possible” 
vocational goals—W. L. Barnette, Jr. 

2KD35I. Idaskin, YU. V. (Inst. Psychology APN 
RSFSK, Moscow, USSR) O nekotorykh uklone- 
niyakh v razvitii lichnosti shkol’nika i putyakh ikh 
preodoleniya. [Concerning several deviations in the 
development of personality of the school child and 
means of overcoming them.] ор. Psikhol., 1961, 
No. 1, 35-42.—The importance of personality devel- 
opment to society is discussed. Deviations in per- 
sonality development occur under certain conditions 
of conflict between personal needs and the demands 
of the school and outside social situations. The 
means of correction involve attention to the individ- 
ual pupil and proper organization of the school col- 
lective.—H. Pick. 

2KD37C. Costin, Frank. (U. Illinois) The ef- 
fect of child psychology on attitudes toward 
parent-child relationships. J. educ. Psychol., 1958, 
49, 37-42.—“ Will an undergraduate course in child 
psychology change attitudes toward parent-child rela- 
tionships? To answer this question, an attitude scale 
was administered to 157 students before and after the 
course. Postcourse attitudes were significantly less 
dominating, possessive, and ignoring. The greatest 
change was in dominating attitudes. Scholastic 
achievement in the course was not significantly re- 
lated to the amount of change. Men and women did 
not differ significantly in how much they changed. 
As a control measure, the same scale was adminis- 
tered to 155 students before and after a course in 
introductory sociology. No changes in attitude oc- 
curred.”—E. Y. Beeman. 


2KD40A. Arnold, Dwight L. (Kent State U.) 
Student reaction to the Kuder. Personnel guid J., 
1958, 37, 40-42.—On the basis of a questionnaire 
given 200 entering freshmen at Kent State Univer- 
sity it was found that students confuse abilities with 
interests and measured interests with other interests. 
'The question was raised as to who should be con- 
sidered adequately trained to interpret and use inter- 
est inventories.—E. Y. Beeman. 


2KD43V. Vernon, Glenn M., & Boadway, Jack 
A. (Central Michigan Coll) Attitudes toward 
artificial insemination and some variables asso- 
ciated therewith. Marriage fam. Liv., 1959, 21, 
43-47.—Questionnaire data collected from 727 under- 
graduates indicated acceptance of artificial insemina- 
tion rose as amount of information about it possessed 
by S increased. Roman Catholics evidenced more 
disapproval than other groups, though only 32% indi- 
cated an awareness of the official church position.— 
E. Y. Beeman. 


2KD44K. Kounin, Jacob S., & Gump, Paul V. 
(Wayne State U.) The comparative influence of 
punitive and nonpunitive teachers upon children's 
concepts of school misconduct. J. educ. Psychol., 
1961, 52, 44—49.—3 pairs of punitive versus nonpuni- 
tive 1st-grade teachers were selected from 3 elemen- 
tary schools. The 174 children in these classes were 
interviewed about what they thought was "the worst 
thing to do in school" together with their explana- 
tions of why these things were bad. Children who 
have punitive teachers manifest more aggression in 


their misconducts, are more unsettled and confused 
about misconduct in school, and are less concerned 
with learning and school values than children with 
nonpunitive teachers.—W. E. Hall. 

2KD46D. DeLong, Greta. (Newark Public 
Schools, N. J.) College students survey their 
opinions. Personnel guid. J., 1958, 37, 146-148.—A 
description of a survey of student opinion conducted 
by students at the University of Delaware and a dis- 
cussion of the values involved for the students and 
for the administration.—E. Y. Beeman. 

2KD50B. Bendig, A. W., & Stillman, Eugenia L. 
(U. Pittsburgh) Curricular differences in job in- 
centive dimensions among college students. J. 
educ. Psychol, 1958, 49, 250-256.—“A list of eight 
job incentives was ranked by 267 college Ss and the 
Ss were divided into 11 subgroups on the basis of 
sex and college curriculum variables. A factor anal- 
ysis of the subgroup incentive profiles isolated three 
factors (tentatively labelled ‘masculinity,’ ‘tender- 
minded social vs. toughminded practicality, and ‘in- 
terest in science and technology’) and condensed the 
11 subgroups into six major curriculum groupings on 
the basis of the subgroup patterns of factor loadings. 
Scores on three factors isolated in a previous factor 
analysis of the incentives were computed for individ- 
ual Ss and significant differences (.01 level) were 
found among the six factor pattern groups for all 
three factor scores.”—E. Y. Beeman. 


2KD50L. Lapkowska, Stanislawa. Wplyw w 
koedukacji na zainteresowania erotyczne uczennic. 
[The influence of coeducation on the erotic interest 
of school girls.] Psychol. Wych., 1959, 16, 50-63.— 
3 types of essays written by 349 girls attending co- 
educational high school showed the following erotic 
content: 48% in essays describing pupil's own char- 
acteristics; 57% in essays describing future plans; 
3096 in essays describing unforgetable experiences. 
Analysis of essays from 351 girls attending an all-girl 
school had the following percentage in the respective 
categories: 78%, 88%, and 83%. It was concluded 
that the erotic interest in an all-girl school is ad- 
vanced by 1 to 2 years.—H. Kaczkowski. 


2KD56H. Hills, John R. (Educational Testing 
Service) Needs for achievement, aspirations, ап! 
college criteria. J. educ. Psychol., 1958, 49, 156- 
161—“An 18-picture Thematic Apperception type 
measure of need for Achievement and a question- 
naire" designed to reflect motivation in economic, 
social, academic, and professional areas were given 
to beginning law school students. “The picture-story 
scores from one picture to another did not agree at 2 
well. Neither did any of the scores based on picture- 
story protocols correlate significantly with any of the 
criteria [grades, faculty ratings, and number of socia 
activities]. This may be partly due to unreliability 
of scores derived from this type of test. The ques- 
tionnaire scores were satisfactorily reliable and dis- 
played several significant correlations with the cri- 
teria."—E. Y. Beeman. 

2KD57Z. Zander, Alvin, & Van Egmond, Elmer: 
(U. Michigan) Relationship of intelligence and 
social power to the interpersonal behavior of chil- 
dren. J. educ. Psychol., 1958, 49, 25/-268.—Utiliz- 
ing data collected earlier, 2nd- and 5th-grade children 
were divided, by sex, into 2-way contingency tables 
according to whether they were high or low 1 m3 
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{репсе (as measured by the Kuhlman-Anderson) 
E ES power (as rated by their classmates). 


— Differences in classroom behavior between cells were 


more evident in the case of the boys than the girls. 
а boys social power determines his behavior 
more than his intelligence does, whereas differences 
in the power or intelligence of a girl... [have] 
little effect upon the behavior she employs in the 
schoolroom."—E. Y. Beeman. 


2KD61C. Coster, John K. (Purdue U.) Atti- 


“tudes toward school of high school pupils from 


three income levels. J. educ. Psychol., 1958, 49, 


61-66 —"When 878 pupils from nine Indiana high 


_ schools were divided into three income groups, it was 


found that they responded similarly to attitudinal 
items on school, school personnel, school program, 
and the value of an education. The responses varied 
significantly with income level, however, on items 
related to interpersonal relationships. The items on 
which differences were observed pertained to social 
life, being liked by other pupils, opinions of other 
pupils, feelings of parental interest in school work, 
and personal interest of teachers. Although pupils 
responded uniformly on specific items pertaining to 
the school, they varied significantly, according to 
income level, in their general impression of their 
schools. They also varied significantly in their esti- 
mates of being able to get the kind of jobs they want 
after they leave school" (15 теѓ.) —Ё. Y. Beeman. 


2KD62H. Heist, P., McConnell, T. R., Matsler, 
Frank, & Williams, Phoebe. Personality and 
Scholarships. Science, 1961, 133, 362-367.— Two 
groups of National Merit Scholarship students were 
selected on the basis of attendance at educational in- 
stitutions ranked high or low in the production of 
future scholars and scientists. Four hypotheses per- 
taining to expected personality differences between 
matched groups from both sources were explored by 
Means of the following instruments: the Omnibus 
Personality Inventory, the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank, and the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of 
Values. In general, the hypotheses were firmly sup- 
Ported, and it was concluded that students of high 
ability attending highly productive institutions have 
а pattern of traits, values, and attitudes which is more 
Closely related to serious intellectual pursuits than 
have students of high ability attending less productive 
mstitutions.”—C, T. Morgan. 


2KD62P. Plant, Walter T. (San Jose State Coll.) 
ges in ethnocentrism associated with a four- 
r college education. J. educ. Psychol., 1958, 49, 
EIS. Data from the Ethnocentrism Scale were 
ali ined for 271 college students who started their 
bi ege education in 1953 and finished a four-year 
5 ams Program in 1957. . . . It was concluded that 
Ped aed Changes took place in the readiness to 
mal E ethnocentric ideology in both males and fe- 
signifi and that the direction of the change was 
рну toward less acceptance of ethnocentric 
ШС It was further concluded that, although 
Re females changed significantly in ethno- 
CC females tended to change to a greater 
differen ап did the males. This significant sex 
гуе in personality change associated with a 
additio; е education points up the need for 
nal research before generalizations to all col- 
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lege settings can be made on the basis of earlier 
reported research.”—E. Y. Beeman. 

2KD68G. Gerstman, Stanislaw. Problematyka 
psychologi lenistwa szkolnego. [Psychological 
problems connected with laziness in school] Psy- 
chol. Wych., 1959, 16, 268-280.—Negative attitude 
toward school is the basic cause of laziness. This 
basic character deficiency grows out of the improper 
interrelationship between the individual, his environ- 
ment, and peer group.—H. Kaczkowski. 


2KD73F. Frymier, Jack R. (Auburn U.) Anal- 
ysis of adolescents’ responses to the F Scale. J. 
exp. Educ., 1960, 29, 73-80.—Students from a large 
metropolitan high school in Michigan and students 
from a rural consolidated school in Alabama were 
paired on the bases of age, sex, and grade in school 
and were administered Adorno’s F Scale. The mean 
difference between the groups was significant, as 
were 19 out of the 27 individual item scores. The 
percentage of students agreeing with each item was 
compared for the groups; 23 of the items were ranked 
in approximately the same order by the 2 groups: 
The southern rural group appeared more authori- 
tarian in general, more fearful, possibly more dis- 
trustful of other people, and perhaps more negative 
toward certain traditional religious ideas—E. F. 
Gardner. 

2KD95N. North, Willard E., & Schmid, John. 
(U. Arkansas) A comparison of three ways of 
phrasing Likert-type attitude items. J. exp. Educ., 
1960, 29, 95-100.—EHor each of 5 areas of job satis- 
faction in the Air Force, 5-item scales were written. 
Each scale was phrased in 3 separate ways: person- 
alized-qualified, personalized-unqualified, and imper- 
sonalized-qualified. Item responses were dichotomized 
with the strongly-agree and agree as 1 category and 
the neutral, disagree, and strongly-disagree being 
combined as the 2nd category. ‘The personalized 
items were superior to the impersonalized items with 
regard to internal consistency, test-retest reliability, 
and (low) interarea correlation. The personalized- 
qualified was also superior to the personalized-un- 
qualified on the latter 2 criteria.—E. F. Gardner. 

2KD99H. Howard, Victor, & Warrington, Wil- 
lard. (System Development Corp., Santa Monica, 
Calif.) The Inventory of Beliefs: Changes in 
beliefs and attitudes and academic success predic- 
tion. Personnel guid. J., 1958, 37, 299-302.—The 
Inventory of Beliefs was given to students at the 
beginning and end of their freshman year and at the 
end of their senior year. Both males and females 
showed significant gains over the freshman year and 
between the freshman and senior years. Intercor- 
relations between the measures indicated some stabil- 
ity of relative performance. For females there was 
a significant positive correlation between the inven- 
tory and senior grade point average, not for the 
males. The grade point did not correlate signifi- 
cantly with gain scores on the Inventory.—E. Y. 
Beeman. 


(Also see Abstracts 2FF29S, 2GD73K, 2KK87F) 
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2KES3C. Condon, Margaret E. (City Coll. New 
York)  Extracurricular activities of physically 
handicapped students. Personnel guid. J., 1958, 37, 
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53-54.—100 students and graduates were sent a ques- 
tionnaire asking them to list their extracurricular 
activities and the honors they had received in college. 
—E. Y. Beeman. 


Reading 


2KF08N. Natchez, Gladys. (City Coll, New 
York) Oral reading used as an indicator of re- 
actions to frustration. J. educ. Res., 1961, 54, 
308-311.—2 groups of 30 retarded and nonretarded 
readers each in Grades 5 and 6 were matched on 
the basis of race, school class, grade, sex, age, and 
intelligence. Each S participated in a classroom 
reading situation. Frustration reactions were re- 
corded on a check sheet. A 2nd group of 59 re- 
tarded readers participated in a classroom reading 
and an additional individual reading situation. They 
were examined with regard to their frustration in 
reading and in nonreading situations. The children 
with reading disability manifested a significantly 
greater proportion of dependence, aggression, and 
withdrawal reactions in frustration situations.—F. 
Goldsmith. 


2KF23W. Woodcock, Richard W. (Oregon Coll. 
Education) An experimental Prognostic test for 
remedial readers. J. educ. Psychol., 1958, 49, 23-27. 
—The test was designed to try to duplicate the proc- 
ess of learning to read. For 24 4th graders the cor- 
relation with the Gates Reading Survey and the 
Gates Oral Reading Test was —.59. The Kuder- 
Richardson Formula 21 reliability is .91; the split- 
half correlation, .92, In an attempt to establish 
predictive validity, the test was given to children 
referred for remedial reading. The children were 
grouped according to age; and each child was paired 
with each other child at his age level having a sig- 
nificantly different test score, the level of significance 
being set arbitrarily. When a significant difference 
was set at 2 times the standard error measurement, 
44 pairs were possible, and, of these, 34 predictions 
of relative success in remedial reading were correct. 
When greater differences were set, the accuracy of 
prediction increased.—E., У, Beeman, 


2KF26T. Traxler, Arthur E. & Jungeblut, Ann. 
(Educational Records Bureau, NYC) Research in 
reading during another four years. Educ. rec. 
Bull, 1960, No. 75. vi, 226 р.—Тһе 4th in a series 
of bulletins summarizing the reading research of 
more than 27 years (see 29: 7894), this bulletin 
covers the period of 1953-57. “A total of over four 
hundred titles is annotated. . . . These titles are or- 
ganized under some twenty general headings”: Read- 
ing Readiness and Beginning Reading; Reading In- 
terests; Reading in Connection with Other School 
Subjects; Vocabulary and Vocabulary Building; 
Phonics; Reading Tests and Testing Procedures; 
Speed of Reading; Eye Movements ; Visual, Audi- 
tory, and Speech Defects and Reading Ability; Dom- 
inance, Handedness, Eyedness, and Reversals; Rela- 
tionship Between Reading Achievement and Other 
Factors; Reading and Personal and Social Adjust- 
ment; Hygiene of Reading; Diagnosis of Reading 
Difficulties; Remedial and Corrective Teaching of 
Reading; Developmental Reading; Reading Difficulty 
and Readability Formulas; Reading—Then and Now B 
Various Aspects of Reading; Reading Bibliographies 
and Summaries; and Books and Monographs on 
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Reading and the Teaching of Reading. (438 ref.)— 
C. R. Wurtz. 

2KF29S. Schenk-Danzinger, Lotte. (Vienna, 
Austria) Probleme der Legasthenie. [Problems 
of dyslexia.] Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1961, 
20, 29-48.—A study of 2000 school children at the 
end of the 2nd grade showed 78% relatively free from 
reading disabilities; 18% had moderately severe and 
4% had severe dyslexia. Among the severe cases 
were twice as many boys as girls. 2 basic phenomena 
of verbal dyslexia are (a) an inability to analyze and 
differentiate auditory and visual linguistic units and 
(b) a lability of spatial orientation regarding lin- 
guistic symbols. The etiology, symptoms, and de- 
velopmental stages of reading disabilities in children 
as well as certain remedial measures are discussed, 
(21 ref., English summary)—J. W. House. 

2KF30C. Clymer, Theodore, & Robinson, Helen 
M. (U. Minnesota) Reading. Rev. educ. Res., 
1961, 31, 130-144.—The Research in reading during 
the last 3 years is impressive in both its quantity and 
diversity. Yet much remains to be done. Little at- 
tention has been given to the changes that take place 
in the individual when he learns to read, the mental 
processes involved, and techniques of learning used 
by successful readers. The following topics are 
covered: general bibliographies and reviews, group- 
ing practices, methods, materials, comprehension, fac- 
tors related to reading, visual problems and reading, 
and remedial reading. (65-item bibliogr., 52 ref.)— 
F. Goldsmith. 


2KF50T. Triggs, Frances Oralind. (419 W. 
119th St, NYC) Reading: Its creative teaching 
and testing. New York: Author, 1960. ii, 150 p— 
Written for teachers and laymen not technically 
trained as clinicians or remedial teachers, this book 
urges а coordinated program for teaching and then 
testing, with a special eye to the reading tests of the 
Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests, Inc. Part I 
applies the teaching-testing approach to the skills 
involved in readiness, word attack, vocabulary, com- 
prehension, and subject-matter reading at the second- 
ary level. Part I also includes chapters on interpre- 
tation of test results, setting up a teading department, 
and disabilities of severely retarded readers. Part П, 
“Practical Aides and Techniques,” includes 5 sections 
showing how the principles outlined in Part I can be 
applied to the individual classrooms and schools— 
C. R. Wurtz. 


2KF64P. Peeters, R. La dyslexie. [Dyslexia.] 
Bull. Orient. scol. profess., 1958, 7, 64—77.— Dyslexia, 
а disturbance of the assimilation of the written sym- 
bol, may have serious repercussions on behavior and 
on character. Accurate diagnosis by the psychologist 
is the essential premise for its re-education. The 
author has devised diagnostic procedures which per- 
mit readily the identification of children with specific 
reading difficulties—R. Piret. 


2КЕ705. Smith, Henry P., & Dechant, Emerald. 
(Kansas U.) Psychology in teaching reading. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1961. x, 4/0 
р. $10.00.—А text designed to provide teachers and 
clinicians with an understanding of the psychologic: 
bases of the reading process. Psychological concepts 
and theories having particular reference to the field 
of reading are applied to classroom situations. 1 
comprehensive chapters treat such topics as the per- 
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al nature of reading, learning principles appli- 

lle to the reading process, psychological bases of 
readiness, readability, personality and its relation to 
reading, and diagnosis and remediation. Each chap- 
ter has suggestions for additional reading, questions 
for discussion, and an extensive bibliography.—A. 5. 
Ariley. 

2KF86D. Dockrell W. B. (U. Alberta) . The 
use of Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 
in the diagnosis of retarded readers. Alberta J. 
educ. Res., 1960, 6, 86-91.—A study of 34 clinic Ss 
suggests that retarded readers are generally “low in 
Information, Arithmetic and possibly Vocabulary on 
the Verbal Scale and higher on Comprehension or 
Similarities. On the Performance Scale they are 
low on Coding and high on Picture Arrangement and 
possibly Block Design or Object Assembly. ... 
Arithmetic and probably Information and Vocabulary 
are lower than the other verbal tests.” There is a 
discussion of related studies.—G. M. Della-Piana. 

2KF91P. Porterfield, О. V., & Schlichting, 
Harry F. (San Fernando Valley State Coll.) Peer 
status and reading achievement. J. educ. Res., 
1961, 54, 291-297.—АП 6th grade pupils in the Tulsa 
schools were given the Stanford Achievement test in 
March and a Sociometric Questionnaire the following 
May. There was a significant relationship between 
reading achievement and peer prestige in such milieu 
аз social acceptability and sports, political, or aca- 
demic leadership. The relationship held for all so- 
сіоесопотіс levels but was more marked at some 
levels than others. (20-item bibliogr.)—F. Gold- 
smith. 

2KF99P. Powers, R. D., Sumner, W. A, & 
Kearl, B. E. (U. Wisconsin) A recalculation of 
four adult readability formulas. J. educ. Psychol, 
1958, 49, 99-105.—The Flesch Reading Ease For- 
mula, the Farr-Jenkins-Paterson simplification of the 
Flesch formula, the Dale-Chall readability formula, 
and the Gunning Fog Index were recalculated to 
modernize them by taking advantage of a recent 
(1950) revision of the McCall-Crabbs Graded Test 

sons in Reading and to establish direct compar- 
ability between the formulas—E, Y. Beeman. 


Mental Retardation 


2КС17Р. Prudhommeau, M. La psuedo débilité 
ou les faux débiles. [Pseudoretardation or false de- 
fectives.] Enfance, 1961, No. 1, 17-56.— Cases are 
presented showing the probable causes of pseudore- 
fardation among elementary school children, namely: 
Poor beginning in school; poor health; and behavior 
ifficulties arising from factors outside the school, 
Specially immaturity and severe emotional blocking. 
€ading retardation often results in repetition of the 
Ist grade. Of those repeating (about 45% in some 
'stricts), some 66% show a decline in IQ even 
though 54%, show improvement in reading (33% get 
Worse). Decline in IQ is found only in those who 
Were not retarded initially. Pseudoretardation is 
e frequent, and youth mistakenly adjudged re- 
arded often become social problems.—S. $, Marzolf. 
?KGG3L. Larson, Howard L., Black, Donald B., 
pe ;:oWne, M. Patricia. An evaluation of an ex- 
abiit ental method of teaching language to low 
1950 Grade X students. Alberta J. educ. Res, 
16, 163-175" the experimental method for 
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the total group was found to be significantly better 
than the conventional classroom methods in improv- 
ing scores on the Iowa Correctness of Expression 
Test . . . [but not] on the other two . . . variables 
[interpretation of Literary Material and General Vo- 
cabulary]. Both the experimental and control groups 
made significant gains."—G. M. Della-Piana. 

2KG72I. International Conference on Public 
Education, 23rd. Organization of special educa- 
tion for mentally deficient children. Int. Bur. 
Educ. Publ., Geneva, 1960, No. 214. 272 p—A ques- 
tionnaire was sent to the Ministries of Education of 
all countries. It was comprised of the following 
headings: methods of detection and selection, men- 
tally deficient children and compulsory schooling, 
structure of the special education system for mentally 
deficient children, methods of education, postschool 
care, teaching staff, measures contemplated for the 
next few years, and international assistance. 71 re- 
plies were received, permitting a comparison of the 
various national approaches to the education of the 
mentally deficient child—S. L. Ornstein. 


Gifted Students 


2KHI19L. Liddle, Gordon. (U. Chicago) Over- 
lap among desirable and undesirable character- 
istics in gifted children. J. educ. Psychol., 1958, 49, 
219-223.—"The top 10% groups in intellectual talent, 
social leadership ability, artistic talent, aggressive 
maladjustment, and withdrawn maladjustment were 
examined. It was found that children who were 
highly gifted in one of the three talent areas were 
quite likely to be talented in other areas, and quite 
unlikely to be seen as highly maladjusted by their 
teachers and classmates."—E. Y. Beeman. 

2КНЗІТ. Torrence, E. P. (U. Minnesota) Prob- 
lems of highly creative children. Gifted child 
Quart., 1961, 5, 31-34.—Informal studies suggest that 
creative children view society as coercing into con- 
formity or destroying the individual. They also tend 
not to be well rounded. They learn without super- 
vision. They find difficult problems challenging, and 
pursue them enthusiastically as part of the aim to be 
people of destiny. Unfavorable reception of their 
ideas by teachers and students increases their psycho- 
logical estrangement.—N. M. Chansky. 

2KH42J. Josephina. (Boston Coll) Teachers’ 
reactions to gifted children. Gifted child Quart., 
1961, 5, 42-44.—Teacher opinion about educating the 
gifted child was sampled. A survey of 66 teachers 
revealed the following majority opinions: There are 
more bright boys than bright girls; teachers of the 
gifted should have appropriate training, be above 
average in intelligence, and show a deep concern for 
the gifted; giftedness shows itself in grades, reason- 
ing ability, vocabulary, and class participation; accel- 
eration is unwise, but curricular enrichment is to be 
encouraged. The majority of teachers had no inter- 
est in teaching gifted children.—N. M. Chansky. ; 

2KH84H. Holland, John L. OL Merit 
Scholarship Corp.) Achievement syndromes among 
high aptitude dieti Psychol. Rep., 1961, 8, 384. 
—A. sample of high aptitude students yielded 70 var- 
iables which were intercorrelated and factor analyzed. 
11 factors emerged, allowing for prediction for future 
studies and creative performance—W. B. Essman. 


(Also see Abstract 2FH55K) 
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EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE reference as indices of vocation 1 E | 2К196]. Johnson, Jo Anne. (Denison U.) .Prob- ically... . there are neither theoretical nor empirical 
ZKII3S. Swinnen, К. Een onderzoek met de ninth grade. J. educ Psychol. 1961,52,35 9 10$ Se lens voluntarily taken by students to гевійепсе bases for believing аі... [OA] predicts school 
Progressive Matrices 38 op een groep leerlingen 9th-grade boys in Horace Mann School were given hall counselors. Personnel ipe J., 19 8, 375 "r achievement. —Е. Y. Beeman. ї 
van de zesde latijnse еп zesde moderne. [Research 3 measures of consistency of vocational preference 29864 men and women resi едр саша ЕА ЖЕ: 2K]12C. California Test Bureau. Questions and 
with Progressive Matrices 38 on a group of pupils of and 4 measures of wisdom of vocational preference. Univers quere mei Маг i шо a ee Monterey, Calif: CTB, 1961. 
6th grade Latin and modern studies.] Tijdschr. There was little agreement between the different quency with which students take various He ems to 12 p. ; 20 p—2 pamphlets, designed to supplement 
Stud.- Beroepsorient., 1958, 5, 13-25. Ат application Measures of either trait. None of the measures their counselors. .A basic core of prob The "ws material in the test manuals, present information on 
of the "Progressive Matrices 38" test to 180 boys, Moreover, were clearly related to other indices of taken to both men and women counselors. Т! s WaS the California Achievement "Tests and the California 
ages 12-13 years. Item analysis suggests the elimina. Vocational maturity—W. E. Hall. no support for the hypothesis "ex worn dealt with Test of Mental Maturity.—E. Y. Beeman. 
tion of 18 items. Reliability is .85, and after correc- 2КІЅ5В, Berger, A. б. (Tresper Clark Higl оне. range of problems, eei Hea а 2KJ14H. Holowinsky, I. (Training School, Vine- 
tion, 95. Validity varies between .21 and .53. This School Westbury, N. Y.) How the college admis 2К198І.. Lockwood, William V. (Dunbar High land, N. J.) The relationship between intelligence 
test can be useful in educational guidance, but an im- sions officer views counselor recommendations, ECOL Baltimore): Mdb) еа йо ЧЫН (80-110 LQ. and achievement in basic educa- 
provement of its internal structure would be desirable. Vocat. guid. Quart., 1961, 9, 255-261. Admissions preference. | Personnel guid. J., 1958, 37, 98-106— tional skills. Train. sch, Bull., 1961, 58, 14-22—A 
(French summary)—R. Piret. officers of 250 CEEB members were sent mail ques In order to erue "ns epo. ies en moderately high relationship between IQ and reading 
2KI17W. Wo 5 i L ti i Н iol а H tain personal and social factors in a group of high varied de ending upon age level. Considering the 
W. Wolfe, Dael. (American Ass Ad. tionnaires about the relative values of high school О seniors end the! indices of realism of their narrow rur or 16s (80-110), the diferea he 


vancement Science) Guidance and educational counselor recommendations as against other admis- 5 » г m Н 
strategy. Personnel guid. J., 1958, 37, 17-25—We sions factors. 62% returns ES апае for ESL vocational prec e stratified sample 1308 tween IQ groups were striking. Considerable var- 
live in a rapidly changing world. Educational guid- ysis. Counselor recommendations were rated 3rd in iens was studied: iSchool EL) d = in tability in reading and arithmetic achievement was 
ance must recognize this and plan its strategy accord- importance (high school grades were ranked Ist and personal jand. social ‘datg; Ede assiened revealed within a given grade placement, Although 
ingly. 4 trends, felt likely to influence future educa- SAT scores 2nd). Some 17% indicated dissatisfac- Specially constructed Realism Index scale;f assigned | average grades obtained seem to be low, they cor- 
tion, are discussed: change is occurring at a rapidly tion with these reports, the main comment being that eism scores based on the fitness оК a ЦЕЦА respond roughly to a theoretical situation where ed- 
accelerating pace, much of this change results from the counselor had not really said anything; other defi- his vocational choice. 9575 of the population were — ncational achievement in basic skills would be solely 
science and technology, we are approaching a man- ciencies in these reports were that they were tou judged realistic. However, 37% were considered to ^ dependent upon mental potential, excluding such fac- 
power ceiling, and there is much current interest in sketchy or repetitive or lacking in objectivity 94% Baye aimed too low, possibly) anothen ШШЕН и Miror MaE motivation, application, and opportunity. 
raising educational standards—E. Y. Beeman. of admissions officers admitted, however, that the realism. Stress was put on the idea that assessment There was no appreciable difference in average 
2KII9G. Goosens, б. Contribution à la méth. counselor's Tecommendations “tipped the scales” for P of the realism of vocational choice should be done on ^ achievement of boys and girls.—V. Staudt Sexton. 
tope de 1а guidance: L'interprétation psycho- or against in marginal cases.—W. L. Barnette, Jr. E basis, noh аав a group approach. 2KJ15B. Belser, Helmut. (Frankfurt, Germany) 
pédagogique des résultats scolaires. [Contribution 2К1600. Ossola, Y. iveri Е Misi on f Das Problem der Auslese fiir die héheren Schulen 
to the methodology of guidance: Tue DSyelio-ped- epskeuze bij теь (Also see Abstracts 2IP93D, 2IP990) in der Bundesrepublik Deutschland. [The prob- 
agogical interpretation of school marks.] Rev, Belg. fessional choice in university students.] Tijdschr. | lem of selection for the higher schools in the Federal 
Psychol. Pedag., 1960, 22, 119-140 The evaluation Stud.- Beroepsorient., 1958, 5, 60-80. A study of | EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT Republic of Germany.] Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Am- 
of the school performance of a pupil is a difficult 133 graduates of the University of Ghent. 15 reasons 7 2KJ02T. Thorndike, Robert L., & Hagen, Eliz- wend., 1961, 20, 15-28.—The pupil selection proce- 
problem. The figures representing the index of per- for professional choice are distinguished and classi- “З abeth. (Teachers Coll, Columbia U.) Measure- dure used in the state of Hessen is given as an 
formance have only a relative value: either that index fied in 4 categories, 37%, of the Ss were not satisfied ment and evaluation in psychology and education. example of the various selection methods in the 
is the traditional school marks, or a more objective with their choices, or were only partially satisfied. Y (2nd ed.) New York: Wiley, 1961. viii, 602 p. Federal Republic of Germany. The validity of these 
measurement obtained through achievement tests, Those who had chosen a о. Реге in $7.25—The 2nd edition incorporates the major new methods is questioned, Empirical studies of {йг 
ле araen paly if Harnad by comple- their field were satisfied more frequently than those 1 tests of the last 6 years and refers to “significant tic success showed predictive АРОМУ of specific 
СҮН Fin pau отара astic factors, socio- yos e had a Ex r purely financial motive. ) recent research." А number of ME а зед а сааса ce e А pe UM 
Jie ЫН " rench summary)—R. Piret, 4 , Tevised, and “the section on validity has been rather 3 а ^ 
oan Sein petes v йы сы ШУ PME Weitz, Henry. (Duke U.) The role f poney restructured to represent our umen E A ERE PRE p S гл 
A : Бе graduation of the guidance worker in the schools. Personnel inking.” Additional material has been a ed to Е Aon} { d 
А east ate ati bike p WU rA guid. J., 1958, 37, 266-272. Мапу Жее tamed Se the Sections dealing with planning tests, “the proce du EN PESE dS M dca pan. а 
К ility of completing the id: 4 : | mechani f i " and aptitude test ОШ: S aye Ф id 
BA degree in 4 years and the intellectual Chancen: Sie "orbe pln ета ү еке агыш batteries E. Y. HAE prostant, MR ination, and selection of pupils over a continuous 2- 
istics needed were administered to groups of high people are d n HS Du chou. Tee 2K]0. in liforni: year period of observation would avoid the single, 
school, college and adult students. Most of the hich en " suiS elective work elsewhere. The re- ЈОЗА. Altus, William D. (0. California, l-time characteristic of the present selection proce- 
School students adopt the Stereotyped view th BA turns of a survey taken by the author showed а j Santa Barbara) Correlative data for first-semester dure. Scholastic counseling and individualized ed- 
degree should take only 4 R cd (bs NIS ема Sr а personnel existed in Ў Сме ганч at the University on Сакош PESEN programs are advocated. (English sum- 
this indicated a student р alt of the states, erhaps we need to re- m anta Barbara. J. genet, Psychol., 1961, 98, 4 —J. W. House. 
division college state x ers говар са, ope evaluate our policies and requirements on this matter. T 305.—High-school grade averages; the Scholastic шагу) ч. VEA d, & Wold, Stanley б. (0 
Counselors isel М 50е  —E.Y. Beeman, E 4 Aptitude Test, Form ASAI); and 60 study-habit 2KJ17H. Hastie, Reid, old, Stanley G. i 
unse'ors can wisely recommend a "stretch-out ap- ЭУ Minnesota) Art Education. Rev. educ. Res., 1961, 


proach for certain students—W. L. Barnette iiss 2KI94S. Stinson, Pairlee J. (Washington U.) questionnaire items were correlated. The best pre- CRAT. h uot 
ИР ; s = 1 icto - В 1 31, 217-223.—Recent directions of researc! empha: 
2KI23]. Jensen, Vern H., & Clark, Monroe H. A method for counseling engineering students. Я оет атайы тап DAT sizing theoretical foundations, teaching and learning 


(Brigham Young U.) Married and unmarried col. 4 4/50"el guid. 7., 1958, 37, 204—205. "Multiple dis- Rm : : À god measurement and prediction. Factors to 
lege students: Achievement, ability, and personal. Criminant analysis was used in obtaining a composite fide ae Higher ашан dig me уч, Fe be и have been more doni defined, and new 
ity. Personnel guid. J., 1958, 37, 123-125.—Between Measure of the relationship between four test varia- ы k. the Mathem ü TA x e X. "The 2 Ше 1, JR was techniques have been applied to their analysis. In 
a sample of 36 male students, single for all 4 of the Без [total Score on ACE, Verbal Comprehension and NU Л NIS dera e ries 1 d iib E. C. T. the assessment of the attributes of art ability, the 
college years, and the 36 male students in the 1957 General Reasoning subtests of the Guilford-Zimmer- 4 Morgan. Rife dore predictauie EE most striking development has been the assignment 
graduating class who had been married all of their 4 man Aptitude Survey, and the Scientific Scale of the 4 2KJ06B of added value to spatial-relations ability in the as- 
years, there were no significant differences in scores — Kuder Preference Record] and a trichotomous crite- P. My. Blommers, Paul, & Stroud, J.B. (State 7 Mn of ability in art. Research has shown more 
on the ACE Psychological Examination, nor in grade rion which consisted of three groups of engineering 4 8 ЈА E Note 9n the organismic age сове concern with art as a process, and with art as a 
point averages. The only scale of the MMPI on students (engineering graduates, non-engineering f age (OA). chol., 1958, 49, 106-107.—In КЫ personal experience rather than with art as а social 
which the groups differed significantly was the Mf graduates, and drop-outs). ^A. linear: discriminant б equally. Scores the components ou REM activity. (16-item bibliogr., 27 ref.) —F. Goldsmith. 
seals, Ше single men being the more feminine.— function, a multiple triserial-R (0151), and critical of 4 among | aes of the ше а cx re S TREE 2KJ21H. Hotyat, F. Quelques problémes re- 

. Y. Beeman. cutting scores were computed, Tt was shown how the between educational achie Mice d ‘OA ems neces- latifs à l'usage des moyens d'evaluation en éduca- 

2KI35S. Super, Donald E. (Teachers Coll, Co- cutting scores might be used by the counselor in guid- VM sarily be con. a VEe aue [Some problems of the use of evaluative de- 


а А ; Н h E = i ieve- tion. А 
lumbia U.) Consistency and wisdom of vocational ing engineering students" E y. Beeman. JA ment and ая pet беп реса ааа ios in education.] Cah. Pedag. U. Liege, 1958, 17, 
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21-28.—Educational tests and other evaluative de- 
vices should perfect the teachers’ knowledge of their 
students, inform the students of their own progress, 
give account to the relatives, and facilitate educa. 
tional guidance.—R. Piret. 


2KJ42P. Pierson, LeRoy R. (Oregon State Sys- 
tem Higher Education) High school teacher pre- 
diction of college success. Personnel guid. J., 1958, 
37, 142-145.—"This study indicated that teachers pre- 
diction of college success by rating personality traits 
was not consistently high enough to be of any value. 
However, teachers could predict college success as 
well as the Ohio Psychological Examination and the 
ACE Psychological Examination by rating the stu- 
dents’ general ability to do college work. The best 
predictors used in this study were the high school 
grades. In fact, the high school grades were more 
effective than any other combination of factors."— 
E. Y. Beeman, 

2K]43P. Pickrel, Evan W. (Air Force Person- 
nel & Training Research Center) The differential 
effect of manifest anxiety on test performance. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1958, 49, 43-46.— Groups of anx- 
ious and nonanxious Ss, as determined by a scale of 
manifest anxiety, were administered psychometric 
tasks which varied in the number of alternatives for 
decision-making given to S. There was no signifi- 
cant difference in the performance of the two groups 
on a control measure which did not provide S with 
alternatives for decision-making. When the task 
provided a minimal number of alternatives, mean 
performance of the anxious group was superior. 
When the task was complex and a number of alterna- 
tives were made available, mean performance of the 
nonanxious group was superior. Results were ob- 
tained which are consistent with those found in the 


experimental literature, thus demonstrating a paral- 
lelism between psychometric measures and some types 
of variables studied in experimental laboratories."— 
E. Y. Beeman. 


. 2KJ45D. Duker, Sam. (Brooklyn Coll) Listen- 
ing. Rev. educ. Res., 1961, 31, 145-151.— Research 
on the nature of the listening process and on suitable 
teaching procedures has increased in quantity, and 
covers new aspects of the subject. The research 
shows duplication and often a lack of acquaintance 
with previous studies. There has been an amazing 
increase in space allotted to listening in textbooks on 
speech and language arts as well as in recent curric- 
ulum bulletins. Research occurs in the fields of Eng- 
lish, education, speech, psychology, and sociology. 
(3l-item bibliogr., 27 ref.) —F. Goldsmith. 


2KJ50L. Lord, Frederic M. (Educational Test- 
ing Service, Princeton, N. J.) The utilization of 
unreliable difference scores. J. educ. Psychol., 
1958, 49, 150-152.— The greater unreliability of dif- 
ference scores is pointed out, with suggestions that 
they be used only to make broad rather than pin- 
pointed judgments and only with somewhat extreme 
Scores. А convenient precaution is to treat a differ- 
ence between 2 scores as real only if the confidence 
bands of the 2 scores do not overlap. А method is 
outlined for inferring the effectiveness of difference 
scores when used as suggested.—E. Y. Beeman. 


2KJ51B. Bendig, A. W. (U. Pittsburgh) Ob- 
jective measures of needs and course achievement 
in introductory psychology. J. gen. Psychol., 1958, 
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59, 51-57.—"Edwards' Personal Preference Schedule 
was administered to three groups of Ss enrolled in a 
l-semester introductory psychology course (N = 139) 
and stanine scores from the 15 PPS scales correlated 
by both rectilinear and curvilinear methods with their 
course grades. The Achievement scale was Positively 
correlated with course achievement (r = .37), while 
the Deference, Autonomy, Abasement, and Change 
scales showed low negative rectilinear correlations 
with the criterion (average r= —.19). The Dom- 
inance, Affiliation, and Aggression scales had incon- 
sistent curvilinear correlations with grades among 
the three groups of Ss. None of the remaining seyen 
PPS scales appeared to be promising as predictors of 
student achievement in introductory psychology,” — 
E. Y. Beeman. 


2K]59E. Eells, Kenneth. (U. Illinois) How 
effective is differential prediction in three types 
of college curricula? Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1961, 
21, 459-471.—Scores from the following tests were 
analyzed to attempt differential prediction of college 
grades: School and College Ability Test, Essential 
High School Content Battery, Cooperative Reading 
Test, and the Differential Aptitude Test. Differential 
weighting of the tests failed to produce significantly 
better prediction of grades among the 4 groups used: 
liberal arts, engineering, commerce, and miscellane- 
ous. Engineering grades were the most difficult to 
predict in this study —W,. Coleman. 


2KJ61B. Beaumariage, George N., Jr. (Sacra- 
mento State Coll.) Syllogistic reasoning. J. exp. 
Educ., 1960, 29, 61—71.—The California Short Form 
Test of Mental Maturity and Cyril Burt's Graded 
Reasoning Test, Short List, were administered to 53 
4th-, 5th-, and 6th-grade pupils. For the 4th-grade 
scores, the Spearman rank difference correlation be- 
tween the inference subtest of the California and the 
Graded Reasoning Test was 0.88; for the 5th grade 
the correlation was 0.91.—E, F. Gardner. 


2KJ73C. Carlsen, G. Robert. (State U. Iowa) 
Literature in the secondary school. Rev. educ. 
Res., 1961, 31, 173-178.—Literature is increasingly 
being considered a medium of communication, its 
function in the schools being to awaken young people 
to ideas, experiences, attitudes, and feelings. Such 
an emphasis seems to be prompting the adolescent to 
read more. Often the literature presented to young 
people presents a limited view of life. Literary ap- 
preciation grows by developmental stages which can 
probably be scientifically determined. Reading skills 
can be furthered by the teaching of literature, pro- 
vided some direct attack is made. (25 ref.)—F. 
Goldsmith. 


2KJ79L. LePere, Jean M. (Michigan State U.) 
Literature in the elementary school Rev. educ. 
Res., 1961, 31, 179-187. Articles оп various aspects 
of children's books, authors, and classroom activities 
filled the journals, but few reflected. well-designed 
research. The most significant studies dealt with 
(a) attempts to ascertain reading interests and tastes 
of children and (b) the influence of literary experi- 
ences on the psychological functioning of the indi- 
vidual. Children's reading interests have come to be 
considered more from the point of view of the re- 
actions of children than judgment of adults. (19- 
item bibliogr.)—F. Goldsmith. 
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. Ramsey, Robert R., Jr. (Yale U.) 
B ранет E two law schools. Educ. psy- 
chol. Measmt., 1961, 21, 489491.—Using undergrad- 
wate grades at Harvard, Yale, and Princeton and 
scores on the Law School Admission Test, correla- 
tions were computed with lst-year grade averages at 
the Harvard and Yale law schools. „Тһе results 
showed different patterns of relationship for the 3 
different undergraduate college groups and the 2 law 
schools. "These varying results underscore the sig- 
nificance of local conditions as determinants of pre- 
dictive validity.” —W. Coleman. 
2KJ93T. Traxler, Arthur E. (Educational Rec- 
ords Bureau) Measurement and research in to- 
day's schools. Washington, D. C.: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1961. viii, 193 p. $2.50.—Report 
ofthe 25th Educational Conference sponsored by the 
Educational Records Bureau and the American Coun- 
cil on Education. Speeches and discussions covered 
problems created by the rapid expansion and varieties 
of tests and testing programs, their availability, and 
selection; programed instruction; and solutions for 
problems caused by the multiplicity of testing pro- 
grams.—L. G. Schmidt. 


(Also see Abstract 2AG39B) 


Aptitudes 


2KKO03C. Carroll, John B. (Harvard U.) A 
factor analysis of two foreign language aptitude 
batteries. J. gen. Psychol., 1958, 59, 3-19.—4-hour 
test batteries designed to measure foreign language 
aptitude were given to 2 groups of Air Force trainees 
who also took an intensive 5 day trial course in 
Chinese оп which they were graded. "Factor anal- 
yses of the intercorrelations of the tests and the crite- 
rion variables were made by Thurstone's multiple 
group technique, with rotation of axes to oblique 
Simple structure. The first of these analyses involved 

Ü cases and 25 variables; the second involved 88 
cases and 17 variables, 13 of which were identical or 
nearly identical to the variables studied in the first 
analysis.” The Ist analysis showed 7 interpretable 
factors, the 2nd, 6, and cross identification seemed 
Satisfactory. The interpretations of the factors were 
given as: Verbal Knowledge; Linguistic interest; 
Associative Memory; Sound-Symbol Association ; In- 
ductive Language Learning Ability; Grammatical 
Sensitivity or Syntactical Fluency; and, probably, 
Speed of Association.—E. Y. Beeman. 

2KK47M. Mohandessi, Khossrow, & Runkel, 

hilip J. (U. Illinois) Some socioeconomic cor- 
relates of academic aptitude. J. educ. Psychol., 

1958, 49, 47-52. —" Academic aptitude was examined 

Y using schools whose mean test scores were in the 
Upper or lower quarters among schools participating 
in the Statewide Testing Program of the University 
of Illinois, Findings of the study were that the mean 
academic aptitude of the school was strongly related 
to (a) the distance from larger towns, (b) the com- 
munity population, (c) the distance from active coal 
mines, (d) the value of farm products sold in the 
ШЕШУ where the school is located, (e) the size of 

© school, and (f) whether the school is public or 

Private” —E, y Beeman. 

Кз. Layton, Wilbur L., & Swanson, Ed- 

EX OCU, Minnesota) Relationship of ninth 

Brade Differentia] Aptitude Test scores to elev- 
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enth grade test scores and high school rank. J. 
educ. Psychol. 1958, 49, 153-155.—Scores on the 
Differential Aptitude Test Battery received by a 
sample of Minnesota high school students as fresh- 
men are intercorrelated with their scores, as juniors, 
on: the American Council of Education Psycholog- 
ical Examination (ACE), 1952; the Cooperative 
English Test; and their high school percentile ranks 
(HSR). "Only two parts of the DAT, Verbal Rea- 
soning and Numerical Ability, combine significantly 
in a coefficient of multiple correlation in predicting 
the academic measures.” For ACE Cooperative Eng- 
lish, and HSR the coefficients for boys are .69, .67, 
and .63; for girls they are .71, .68, and .61, respec- 
tively.—E. Y. Beeman. 


2KK65A. Altus, William D. (U. California, 
Santa Barbara) Questionnaire items and types of 
intelligence. J. genet. Psychol., 1961, 98, 265-271.— 
In addition to the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT), 
Form ASAIp, some 1100 college freshmen were 
given a yes-no type of questionnaire of 100 items, 
including such items as “I like poetry" and “I day- 
dream very little." 25 of the items correlated about 
.50 with the Verbal Aptitude test of the SAT. Re- 
sults varied for the sexes and for the kind of verbal 
aptitude test item employed.—C. T. Morgan. 


2KK67F. French, John W. (Educational Testing 
Service) Validation of new item types against 
four-year academic criteria. J. educ. Psychol, 
1958, 49, 67-76.—“The College Board in 1951 ini- 
tiated a validity study of the SAT [Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test] and a group of experimental tests at 10 
colleges. This article compares the validities of these 
tests for average freshman grades with their valid- 
ities for the cumulative four-year average and grad- 
uation vs. nongraduation.” The patterns of test 
validities for the 4-year criteria and freshman criteria 
were similar. High school records predict freshman 
grades better than they do quality work in major 
fields. The most successful experimental tests were 
those of government and literature information. 
After corrections for restriction of range and test 
length, they were more valid than the SAT for pre- 
dicting cumulative 4-year averages. No test was of 
much value in predicting graduation.—E. Y. Beeman. 


7F. French, John W. (Educational Test- 

tae Series) rerio and interest score patterns 
related to satisfaction with college major field. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1961, 21, 287-294.— Stu- 
dents graduating from a man’s, a women’s, and a 
coeducational college were divided into those satisfied 
with their major field and those dissatisfied with their 
major field. . . . The largest proportions of satisfied 
students were observed in the natural science major 
fields, while the social sciences yielded the largest 
proportions of dissatisfied students. Each field m 
a pattern of average aptitude test scores that might 
be reasonably expected for it, but satisfaction was 
found not to be predictable from these patterns. Stu- 
dent's preferences for fields different from their own 
suggested a lack of knowledge either about RA 
selves or about the qualifications necessary for the 
fields preferred."—JV. Coleman. Ur ei 

. Jones, Robert A., & Michael, William 
Porno de ed California) The validity of a 
battery of tests in communication skills for for- 
eign students attending an American university. 
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Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1961, 21, 493-496.—. . . suc- 
cessful prediction of achievement in English courses 
for foreign students depends upon use of a variety 
of measures in communications skills—measures that 
with the exception of vocabulary per se include those 
of listening comprehension especially of meaningful 
passages rather than isolated words; of knowledge of 
both mechanics in grammar, punctuation, and spell- 
ing, and of language structure and word fluency; of 
diction in the sense of an examinee's being able to 
choose or supply the correct work when key words 
are missing in sentences; of reading comprehension; 
and of the ability to do expository writing.” —W. 
Coleman. 
(Also see Abstract 2HD67M) 


Achievement 


2KL09H. Howell John J, & Weiner, Max. 
(Brooklyn Coll.) Note on the equivalence of al- 
ternate forms of an achievement test. Educ. psy- 
chol. Measmt., 1961, 21, 309-313.—Using a counter- 
balanced design, Forms J and L of the Stanford 
Achievement Test, Advanced Battery, were given to 
6th-grade students. Form L was found to be signifi- 
cantly more difficult for this group of pupils than 
Form J.—W. Coleman. 
2KLISR. Russell, David Н. (U. California, 
Berkeley) Auditory abilities and achievement in 
spelling in the primary grades. J. educ. Psychol., 
1958, 49, 315-319.—' "The relation of scores on the 
six tests of auditory discrimination, sometimes la- 
belled ‘phonetic skills; [Caffrey-Russell Auditory 
Discrimination Tests I and ПІ, Durrell Test of 
Hearing Sounds in Words, Durrell-Sullivan Reading 
Capacity Test, and the Gates tests of Giving Words 
with Stated Initial Sounds and Stated Final Sounds 
described in "The Improvement of Reading" (see 22: 
3195) ] to scores on intelligence, spelling, and reading 
tests [Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Tests; The 
California Achievement Test—Spelling ; The Durrell- 
Sullivan Reading Capacity Test; and The Gates Pri- 
mary (and Advanced Primary) Reading Tests, Types 
I, П, and ПІ] was determined for 85 children in the 
first three grades of a California school, The results 
indicated that some verbal auditory skills are signifi- 
cantly related to both spelling and reading ability and 
that these abilities involved recognition of word parts 
rather than whole words. The relationship of listen- 
ing comprehension of paragraphs to spelling scores 
was much lower. Considerable contribution to spell- 
ing variance was unaccounted for indicating the pos- 
sibility that visual discrimination factors may be im- 
portant in spelling or that a wider range of specific 
Kinds of auditory skills should be tested probably 
in relation to both spelling and reading."—E. Y. 
Beeman. 
2KL17B. Baer, Clyde J. (Kansas City Public 
Schools, Mo.) The school progress and adjust- 
ment of underage and overage students. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1958, 49, 17-19.—Among children matched 
on the basis of IQ and sex, the overage group made 
better school progress than the underage children. 
There were significant differences in school marks, 
achievement test scores, personal trait ratings by 
teachers, and regular progression from grade level 
to grade level. There was some evidence that these 
differences tended to decrease with higher grade 
levels.—E. Y. Beeman. 
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2KL20Y. Yarbrough, Mary E, & McCurdy, 
Harold G. (Meredith Coll.) A further note on 
basal metabolism and academic performance, J, 
educ. Psychol., 1958, 49, 20-22.—Available data con- 
tradict the hypothesis that basal metabolic rate may 
affect college academic performance. The correlation 
appears to be near or at zero.—E. Y. Beeman. 


2KL28K. Kelly, Eldon С. (North American 
Aviation, Canoga Park, Calif.) A study of con- 
sistent discrepancies between instructor grades 
and term-end examination grades. J. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 49, 328-334—“Students who consistently 
received the higher grade from instructors were found 
to receive average instructor grades and below aver- 
age grades on the term-end examinations, while 
students who consistently received the higher grade 
on the term-end examinations were found to have 
Superior examination grades and average instructor 
grades. Aptitude scores and reading scores of stu- 
dents who received the higher grades from instruc- 
tors were found to be significantly lower, beyond the 
:001 level of confidence, than those of their opposites 
in achievement. The Inventory of Beliefs test char- 
acterized the higher instructor grade group as being 
more compulsive, conforming, rigid, and generally 
insecure than their opposites.” —E. Y. Beeman. 


2KL31C. Cooper, James G. (Territorial Coll, 
Agana, Guam, Marianas Islands Predicting school 
achievement for bilingual pupils. J. educ. Psychol., 
1958, 49, 31-36.—164 5th-grade pupils in Guam took 
the „group tests; a stratified, random sample of 51 
pupils was given the individual tests. The correla- 
tions with the California Achievement Tests, Form 
AA, Elementary Level, were: Davis-Eells Games, 
Intermediate Level, .53; Culture Free Intelligence 
Test, Scale 2, Form A, .55; Columbia Mental Matur- 
ity Scale, .61; California Test of Mental Maturity, 
1950 S-Form, Elementary, .64; Leiter International 
Performance Scale, .66; and the Wechsler Intelli- 
gence Scale for Children, Full Scale, 77.—E. Y. 
Beeman. 


2KL37B. Bendig, A.W. (U. Pittsburgh) Com- 
parative validity of objective and projective meas- 
ures of need achievement in predicting students’ 
achievement in introductory psychology. J. gen. 
Psychol, 1959, 60, 237-243.—"À vocabulary test, 
McClelland's. projective Need Achievement test, and 
Edwards' objective Need Achievement scale were ad- 
ministered to 244 undergraduate students in intro- 
ductory psychology and the test scores correlated 
with course grades. A factor analysis of the inter- 
correlations yield two orthogonal factors with the 
vocabulary test and course grades being strongly 
loaded on a “verbal” factor and with course grades 
and the two Need Achievement measures being 
weakly loaded on an "achievement motive" factor. 
The vocabulary test was the best single predictor 
of course grades, but the multiple correlation of 
vocabulary and the Edwards’ scale with grades was 
significantly larger than the vocabulary test alone. 
However, the addition of McClelland’s test to the 
vocabulary test or to the vocabulary-Edwards com- 
bination did not Significantly increase the predictabil- 
ity of the achievement criterion.” —E. Y. Beeman. 


2KL39S*. Snider, J. G. i Alberta) Achieve- 
ment test performance of acculturated Indian 
children. Alberta J. educ. Res., 1961, 7, 39-41.— 
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Indians in Lapwai, Idaho, were compared 
Bia whites on the Cooperative English Test and the 
Essential H. S. Content Battery. Only 3 of the 9 


* differences in means are significant at the .05 level. 


discussed supporting the point of view 
en white performance differences in achieve- 
ment tests are decreased with increased acculturation 
of the Indian groups. The Nezperce Indians of this 
study were said to be similar to whites in socioeco- 
nomic indices, language spoken in the home, and 
age-grade status —G. M. Della-Piana. 


9S*. Stallings, Frank H. (U. Louisville) 
EL of the immediate effects of integration 
on scholastic achievement in the Louisville public 
schools. J. Negro Educ., 1959, 28, 439-444.—Anal- 
ysis of the scores on the California Reading Test, 2nd 
grade; the Stanford Achievement Tests, Intermediate 
Partial Battery, 6th grade; and the Coordinated 
Scales of Attainment, 8th grade, before and after 
integration, showed that scholastic achievement did 
not suffer for either group but that the Negroes made 
greater gains than the white pupils. This may be 
partly attributed to the increased motivation on the 
part of Negro pupils and teachers.—E. Y. Beeman. 


2KL45H. Hurst, John G., Ronning, Royce R. & 
Bartlett, Claude J. (George Peabody Coll.) An 
approach to evaluation in educational psychology 
courses and its instrumentation. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt., 1961, 21, 445-456.—'"'Three major goal 
areas in educational psychology for prospective teach- 
ers were suggested: (a) the knowledge of. facts and 
principles, (b) the development of applicational abil- 
ity, and (c) the development of attitudes.” The 
usual objective test measures only the Ist area. To 
evaluate applicational ability, a case study tool, “Red- 
wood School,” has been developed. The description 
includes data on reliability and factor structure— 
W. Coleman. 


2KL55C. Clarke, H. Harrison, & Jarman, Boyd 
0. (U. Oregon) Scholastic achievement of boys 
9, 12, and 15 years of age as related to various 
Strength and growth measures. Res. Quart. Amer. 
Ass, Hlth. Phys. Educ. Recr., 1961, 32, 155-162— 
The experimental design used in this study consisted 
ОЁ forming a series of high and low scoring groups 
of 20 boys each separately on the basis of three 
Strength and 2 growth measures at each age, 9, 12, 
and 15 years; each pair of high and low groups was 
equated by use of intelligence quotients. The aca- 
demic achievements of the groups were then con- 
trasted. A consistent and significant tendency for the 
igh groups to have higher means on both standard 
achievement tests and grade point averages was 
noted. There were more and greater differences in 
scholastic achievement between the high and low 
hysical Fitness Index groups than there were for 
the other strength and growth measures compared. 
Strength Index was especially effective at 9 
Yeats of age. For each of the other experimental 
variables, Rogers’ Arm Strength score, McCloy's 
Classification Index, and Wetzel’s Developmental 
vel, significance between means on academic meas- 
ures was achieved once only —Journal. abstract. 


2KL73D. Demos, George D., & Spolyar, Ludwig 
m Orange County State Coll.) Academic achieve- 
E 9f college freshmen in relation to the Ed- 
ards Persona] Preference Schedule. Educ. psy- 
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chol. Measmt., 1961, 21, 473-479.—245 students were 
divided into 4 groups: achievers, underachievers, 
overachievers, and nonachievers. There were no 
significant differences between the groups on any of. 
the subtests of the EPPS. Although admitting that 
the methodology employed may be questioned, the 
authors conclude that the EPPS is of little use in 
predicting or diagnosing academic achievement—W. 
Coleman. ү 

2KL81H. Herman, Louis M., & Zeigler, Martin 
L. (Pennsylvania State U.) Comparison of aca- 
demic achievement, aptitudes, and interest pat- 
terns of two-year technical students and four-year 
degree candidates in engineering. J. exp. Educ., 
1960, 29, 81—87.—Students at the Pennsylvania State 
University main campus enrolled in the 4-year engi- 
neering curriculum are compared to those in the 
2-year technical program at its university centers. 
Each group was categorized into (a) high achievers 
—grade point average of at least 2.00, (b) low 
achievers—grade point average of less than 2.00, and 
(c) withdrawals—withdrew from curriculum at the 
end of the Ist semester. The percentage of high 
achievers was the same for each curriculum, but a 
higher percentage of the engineers withdrew. On 
the ability test, the lowest mean for the engineering 
group exceeded the highest mean for the technical 
group. Interests were more highly related to degree 
of success than to the curriculum, with high achievers 
showing stronger interests in chemistry and engineer- 
ing —E. F. Gardner. 

2KL81M. Mann, M. Jacinta. (Seton E СО! 

e prediction of achievement in a liberal 
тее Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1961, 21, 481-483. 
— The Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) and School 
and College Ability Tests (SCAT) were equally 
effective in predicting Ist-year grades in a sma 
women's liberal arts college. High school rank was 
a somewhat better predictor providing an r of d 
Multiple Rs of .82 with the SAT and high pen 
grades as the predictors and .83 for the SCAT an 
school grades were realized—W. Coleman. 


. Klausmeier, Herbert J., Beeman, Alan, 
КТО Irvin. (U. Wisconsin) Comparison 
of organismic age and regression RARE i 
predicting achievements in elementary school. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1958, 49, 182-186.— This study was 
conducted to compare the efficiency of organismic 
age, the average of seven ages, and regression equa- 
tions, based on raw scores in the same seven meas- 
ures, in predicting arithmetic and language "Él 
ments of third- and fifth-grade children 12 months 
after the original measures were secured. The ге 
gression equation predictions correlated higher y 
actual achievements than did organismic-age predic- 
tions. The five physical measures in organismic age 
contributed little to mental and reading Dues 7 
predicting arithmetic and language scores. —H. ^. 
Beeman. Bur D. 

5G. Gnauck, Johanna, aczkowski, 
Mer. (U. Wisconsin) Predicton of junior hika 
school performance. Educ. psychol. оке 5 
21, 485-488.—Intercorrelations are reported г ea 
the Pintner-Cunningham Primary Test; Tona est 5 
Basic Skills; Lorge-Thorndike, Level 4; an gi е 
point average for the 7th and 8th grades. The [еш ts 
indicate that the Pintner-Cunningham given in kin- 
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dergarten can consistently predict success or failure 
at the extremes of the distribution.—JW/. Coleman. 

2KL93S. Sutton, Rachel S. (U. Georgia) An 
analysis of factors related to educational achieve- 
ment. J. genet. Psychol., 1961, 98, 193-201.—Chil- 
dren in 3 5th grades were studied through individual 
School histories, self-reports, descriptive ratings by 
peers and teachers, observations of current behavior, 
and personality inventories. It is concluded that a 
child's poor performance may be due to lack of basic 
ability or to lack of motivation and of positive emo- 
tional involvement.—C. T. Morgan. 

2KL97D. Duel, Henry J. (Directorate of Civil- 
ian Personnel, USAF Headquarters) Effect of pe- 
riodical self-evaluation on student achievement. 
J. educ. Psychol. 1958, 49, 197-199.— "Students in 
two military technical schools periodically evaluated 
their skill and knowledge during a course of instruc- 
tion, under careful control of the experimenter in one 
school and as part of the ‘normal’ class activities in 
the second. Achievement of test groups on regular 
school tests was compared with that of control groups 
which were matched by aptitude. The results favored 
the self-evaluation group, with multiple critical ratios 
being statistically significant in both schools. The 
results lead to the conclusion that in this particular 
situation students, given formal and periodic opportu- 
nities to evaluate themselves, can achieve to a greater 
degree than students not having such opportunity."— 
E. Y. Beeman. 

2KL99A. Altus, William D. (U. California, 
Santa Barbara) Intellective and non-intellective 
factors in a classroom test. J. genet. Psychol., 
1961, 98, 299-302.—Items from 6 tests, including the 
group Rorschach and the MMPI, were combined to 
form a nonintellective measure of grade-getting. The 
Ohio Psychological Examination, Form 21, was the 
measure of verbal aptitude employed. The 2 meas- 
ures, intellective and nonintellective, were then cor- 
related with each individual item of a 100-point ob- 
jective final examination in beginning psychology. 
4 rubrics of items emerged: (a) those associated with 
both measures, (b) those associated with neither 
measure, (c) those associated with intellective but 
not with. nonintellective, and (d) those associated 
with nonintellective but not with intellective. Hy- 
potheses for the etiology of the 4 rubrics are then 
discussed—Author abstract. 


(Also see Abstracts 2HD11R, 2KD19A) 
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2KMOIL. Lang, Gerhard. (Fairleigh Dickinson 
U.) Motives in selecting elementary and second- 
ary school teaching. J. exp, Educ., 1960, 29, 101- 
104.—The Ss were 101 female elementary and 87 
female secondary teachers, 21-29 years of age, teach- 
ing in New York City public schools. The Lang 
Scale of Motives for Teaching and the Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule indicated that: (a) 
teachers stressed socially acceptable motives, (b) ele- 
mentary teachers emphasized the "mothering" role 
and scored higher on the Nurturance scale than did 
the secondary teachers, and (c) secondary teachers 
emphasized the "director of learning" role and scored 
higher on the Achievement scale —E. F, Gardner. 

2KMI9F. Fishman, Joshua A. (Coll. Entrance 
Examination Board, N. Y.) The Minnesota Teacher 
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Attitude Inventory in an American minority- 
group school setting: II. Indirect validation аз a 
test of pupil-directedness. J. gen. Psychol., 1958 
59, 219-227.—The MTAI and an individual question, 
naire were administered to 129 teachers in Jewish 
schools in New York. "Open-ended responses were 
independently content-analyzed by two readers who 
were given no identifying information concerning the 
respondents. Four areas of response were consid- 
егей: self-reported changes in attitude towards teach- 
ing, teacher suggestions for improving the outcomes 
of their work, self-reported major sources of satis- 
faction, and self-reported major sources of dissatis- 
faction. In connection with each of these four areas, 
it appeared that teachers whose responses revealed 
greater ‘pupil directedness’ (greater concern for pupil 
personality development, pupil attitudes, needs, and 
interests), as distinguished from subject-matter or 
other non-pupil-directedness, obtained higher mean 
МТАІ scores."—E. У, Beeman. 
2KM31W. White, Mary Alice, & Harris, Myron 
W. The school psychologist. New York: Harper, 
1961. ix, 431 p.—Intended as a “practical manual— 
comprehensive reference,” this book aims “to encour- 
age discussion and reflective consideration, to suggest 
methods, and to provoke the creative thinking which 
will enable school psychologists to do their job more 
effectively.” Consideration is given “to the role of 
school psychology in relation to its objectives, to the 
psychology profession, to the school administrative 
organization, to the education process, and finally to 
school society.” The various functions and roles of 
the school psychologist are discussed, and the need 
for clarity of his individual role within a particular 
school system is stressed. Studies also cited on the 
physical, educational, and emotional characteristics of 
the school population which are related to the school 
psychologist’s objectives—J. Z. Elias. 
2KM93R. Rabinowitz, William, & Rosenbaum, 
Ira. (Division of Teacher Education, Municipal 
Coll. New York City) A failure in the prediction 
of pupil-teacher rapport. J. educ. Psychol., 1958, 
49, 93-98.—Scores on the Minnesota Teacher Atti- 
tude Inventory, the California F Scale, The Draw-a- 
Teacher Technique, Sims SCI Occupational Rating 
Scale, Strong Vocational Interest Blank (Index R), 
and Inventory IV—Satisfaction Score were obtained. 
on student teachers during their senior year at col- 
lege. The following year observations with the 
Observation Schedule and Record were taken in their 
elementary classrooms. A measure of teacher rapport 
was obtained. “Tn general, none of the test measures 
correlated significantly with pupil-teacher rapport as 
measured. Only one of the 63 correlations between 
the test measures and classroom behavior measures 
proved significant."— E, Y, Beeman. 
‚ 2KM94G, Gustad, John W. (Alfred U.) Pol- 
icies and practices in faculty evaluation. Educ. 
Rec., 1961, 42, 194-211.— The results of an evaluative 
investigation conducted in 584 institutions of higher 
learning. There is considerable disagreement, not 
only n the proper methods and criteria of good 
teaching, but also on the prior consideration of 
Whether teaching can be evaluated in precise terms 
а, S RU. is evaluated by bulk, not by qual- 
; there does not seem to be an i od in 
VECES И Мк у effective meth 


(Also see Abstracts 2IR20M, 2JT47M) 
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23G. Gurevich, K. M. (Inst. Psychology 
ся Moscow, USSR) К voprosu o psikolog- 
icheskikh proyavleniyakh osnovnykh svoistv nerv- 
пої sisyemy v trudovoi deyatel’nosti. [On the 
oblem of psychological manifestations of basic 
Ei cites of the nervous system in work activity.] 
Уор. Psikhol., 1961, No. 1, 23-34.—The personnel 
demands of contemporary industrialization are con- 
sidered. The testing and selection programs of 
capitalist countries are rejected as not getting at the 
reasons of fitness for work. 3 job categories (ma- 
chinists, operators, and set-up men) are singled out 
as to probable future importance. Several studies are 
reviewed to the conclusion that properties of the 
nervous system affect style of working. It is sug- 
gested that vigilance which depends on the strength 
of the excitatory process of the nervous system is 
important for operators, and rapid shifting of thought 
depending on nervous system mobility is important 
for set-up men.—H. Pick. 
2LA41D. Doll, R. E., & Berkshire, J. R. (USN 
School Aviation Medicine, Pensacola) Bibliog- 
raphy: Psychological research in the U. S. Naval 
School of Aviation Medicine. July 1950-June 
1960. Pensacola, Fla.: USN SAM, 1961. ii, 41 p— 
Approximately 500 psychological research publica- 
tions are listed under the headings of: Acoustics; 
Anxiety in Flight Training; Attitudes and Interests; 
Grades and Standards; Morale, Motivation, and 
Leadership; Peer Ratings; Perception; Procurement 
and Selection; Research Methodology; Safety and 
Accidents; Tests and Test Methodology ; Training 
Techniques and Syllabus Evaluation; Vision; and 
Miscellaneous. An author index is included—USN 
SAM. 
2LA74D. Daniel, G. A, & Kasparek, C. F. 
(USN School Aviation Medicine, Pensacola) Com- 
prehensive bibliography of research reports issued 
Over a nineteen-year period by the U. S. Naval 
School of Aviation Medicine. USN. Sch. Aviat. 
Med. res. Rep., 1961, Proj. MR005.13-3001, Subtask 
5, Rep. No. 3. iii, 74 p—The 772 reports listed 
cover many aspects and phases of aviation and space 
Medicine and show the trend which research has 
taken since formal entrance of the school into the 
field of research in 1942—USN SAM. 
2LA87H. Hovland, Carl I. (Yale U.) Two 
new social science research units in industrial 
Settings. Amer. Psychologist, 1961, 16, 87-91.—Re- 
cently 2 units concerned with fundamental social 
Science research in psychology and sociology have 
been established in industry, one at the Bell Tele- 
Phone Laboratories and the other at General Electric 
-ompany. Personnel, activities, and plans are con- 
Sidered for each organization.—S. J. Lachman. 


(Also see Abstract 2AN20G) 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE & APTITUDES 


2LB32F, Fletcher, Frank M., Jr. (Ohio State 

anpower for tomorrow: А challenge. Per- 

0те] guid. J., 1958, 37, 32-39—A discussion of 

Some of the problems and difficulties in developing 
“teativity and originality —E. Y. Beeman. 

2LB39G. Glaser, Nathan M. (Jewish Vocational 

ervice, Chicago, Il.) An employability rating 
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scale for handicapped persons. J. Jewish com- 
munal Serv., 1959, 36, 239-244.—“Employability is 
conceived as tri-dimensional involving: placeability, 
the utilization of abilities, and adjustment to a work 
milieu. ... The Rating Scale is designed in three 
sections to be utilized by vocational counselors, psy- 
chologists, and workshop foremen in rehabilitation 
settings. . . . Preliminary results have been obtained 
on the Workshop Section of the Scale. These results 
show that the Workshop section is a reasonably reli- 
able and valid instrument."—C. T. Morgan. 
2LB82H. Hart, Dale J., & Lifton, Walter M. 
(Los Angeles, Calif.) Of things to come: Auto- 
mation and counseling. Personnel guid. J., 1958, 
37, 282-287.—4A. discussion of the changes in society 
likely to come about as a result of the automation of 
industry and commerce. If counselors are to play a 
part in this, they must consider their potential role 
now.—E. Y. Beeman. 
2LB880. Odell, Charles Е. (United Automobile, 
Aircraft, & Agricultural Implement Workers Amer- 
ica, Detroit, Mich.) Productivity of the older 
worker. Personnel guid. J., 1958, 37, 288-291.—A 
discussion of the problems of the older worker. (16 
ref.) —E. Y. Beeman. M 
2LB99S. Schaie, К. Warner. (U. Nebraska 
Occupational level and the Primary Mental Abil- 
ities. J. educ. Psychol., 1958, 49, 299-303.—An anal- 
ysis of variance on scores on the Primary Mental 
‘Abilities Test (PMA) for men from 4 occupational 
levels yielded significant differences in over-all ability 
and between different abilities. “The interaction be- 
tween occupational level and individual mental abil- 
ities, however, was not significant." Differences be- 
tween the "skilled labor" and "managerial" groups 
were significant. "Several hypotheses frequently used 
in counseling on the basis of the РМА are presented 
and relevant evidence concerning the PMA patterns 
of adults who have made permanent occupational 
choices is given."—E. Y. Beeman. 


(Also see Abstracts 2HG03V, 2JB74M) 


OCCUPATIONAL & CAREER INFORMATION 


14H. Heneman, Herbert G., Jr., Comaford, 
em Jasmin, Judson, & Nelson, Roberta J 
Standardized absence rates: A first step i 
comparability. Personnel J., 1961, 40, TA 
previous study had found 17 different formulas uee 
for computing absentee rates and many different a 
initions of absence. The “Minnesota Standard - 
sence Rates" method was, therefore, devised for 
studying absenteeism. А 6 months study of 12 Ыг 
neapolis-St. Paul firms found that the rates could be 
computed by a personnel clerk for about $6 pen 
month. Absenteeism rate in these firms was hig! ài 
for women than for men. About % of the overa 
rate was attributed to illness.—M. B. Mitchell. 


i i i Carl A. 
LC80F. Fine, Sidney A. & Heinz, 

(United States "Employment Service, U. S. Dept. 
Labor) The functional Bero e E EDU 
e. Personnel guid. J., ‚ 37, 92— 
рав illustration, and evaluation of the nen 
occupational classification structure of the Unite 

States Employment Service."—E. Y. Beeman. 


(Also see Abstract 21Q36G) 
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SELECTION, PLACEMENT, APPRAISAL 


2LDOIF. Fichtbauer, Siegfried. Untersuchun- 
веп zum Bourdon-Test im Rahman der Flieger- 
auslese. [The Bourdon test within the realm of pilot 
selection.] Psychol. Rdsch., 1961, 12, 201-216.—A 
reevaluation of the Bourdon test with a group of 400 
applicants for pilot training revealed that the number 
of correct markings is a better indicator of success 
than the tempo, usually measured. It also corrected 
some misconceptions about the traits selected by the 
test—W. J. Koppita. 

2LD01H. Haider, M. (Hygiene Inst, U. Wien) 
Direkte und indirekte Selbsteinstufungen der Aus- 
wirkungen von freier Arbeit und Flieszbandarbeit. 
[Direct and indirect self-ratings among different 
workers.] Psychol. и. Praxis, 1961, 5, 1-11.—Self- 
ratings on 12 dimensions arranged on a 7-step con- 
tinuum were obtained from conveyor-belt workers 
and other workers in 9 different factories. Indirect 
ratings were obtained by having individuals judge 
feelings of people in general on the same dimensions. 
Both groups reacted to certain dimensions of feel- 
ings; however, no differences were observed between 
direct and indirect ratings. Conveyor-belt workers 
tended to react more negatively —H. Roemmich, 

2LD03W. Wilson, A. T. M. Recruitment and 
selection for work in foreign cultures. Hum, 
Relat., 1961, 14, 3-21.—Discusses various factors in 
an optimal recruitment situation and some of the 
difficulties which arise from limitations in the supply 
of candidates and from limitations of selection by 
interview. The advantages and disadvantages of 
selection techniques such as face-to-face encounter, 
psychological tests, group tasks, multiple individual 
interviews, interview boards, and individual inter- 


views are weighed. Cross-cultural selection has 
specific problems which center around the capacity 


of the individual to engage in social cooperation 
according to the norms of a foreign culture. The 
difficulties of the authoritarian personality in such 
circumstances are described—W. W. Meissner. 
2LD10B. Bottenberg, Robert A. (Wright Air 
Development Division, Lackland AFB, Tex.) The 
exploitation of personnel data by means of a 
multiple linear regression model. USAF WADD 
tech. Note, 1960, No. 60-266, iii, 10 p.—1 broad class 
of personnel problems involves predicting a criterion 
training Success, job performance, job knowledge, 
reenlistment decision) from available predictor in- 
formation. Effectiveness of personnel utilization de- 
pends to a large extent upon effective prediction 
systems for such criteria. This report describes an 
iterative procedure for determining weights in a 
multiple regression problem, programmed for an 
electronic. computer. Large-scale regression prob- 
lems can be economically computed while avoiding 
altogether the question of singularity. The proce- 
dure also Permits precise tests of hypotheses, enabling 
me Mad Se to гере his hunches in full de- 
ail in formulating the regressi — 
P g gression model. —USAF 
2LDI4H. Helme, W. H., Kotula, L. J., & Fitch, 
D. J. Preliminary evaluation of measures to pre- 
dict Army reenlistment. USA TAG R & D Com- 
mand Нит. Factors Res. Br. tech. res. Note, 1960, 
No. 110. 14 p.—As part of a continuing research 
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motivation which can be used in initial classification, 
an experimental self-description instrument incorpo- 
rating a number of personality and attitudinal var- 
iables was administered to 2 enlisted samples. Item 
analysis of the 631-item instrument resulted in de- 
velopment of 2 keys: (a) an intention key reflecting 
reenlistment intent expressed at the time of entry into 
service and (b) an action key reflecting differences 
between reenlistees and nonreenlistees at the end of 
an initial term of service. The scoring devices were 
highly predictive of reenlistment. The pattern of 
results obtained reinforced the hypothesis that an 
attitudinal pattern associated with reenlistment action 
can be identified and that effective operational pre- 
dictors of reenlistment can be developed.—A. J. 
Drucker. 


2LD16W. Walther, Regis Н.  Self-description 
as a predictor of success or failure in foreign 
service clerical jobs. J. appl. Psychol, 1961, 45, 

21.—In attempting to predict success or failure 
in various clerical jobs in the Foreign Service, how 
useful are responses to questions about attitudes, 
interests, activities, and family background? From 
Spring 1954 to December 1956 1183 questionnaires 
were collected from clerical employees. For each of 
these employees numerical ratings, length of service 
and, for those who had terminated, reasons for leaving 
were determined. "Seven behavioral elements which 
related to ways of responding to authority, ways for 
dealing with people, and level of use of intellect ap- 
peared to be suggested by the data. It seems likely 
that the effectiveness of the questionnaire can be 
improved by redesigning it specifically to measure 
the behavioral style and capability elements which 
have emerged from this study."—J. W. Russell. 


2LD22S. Stern, Ferdinand, & Gordon, Leonard 
Ability to follow instructions as a predictor 
of success in recruit training. J. appl. Psychol., 
1961, 45, 22-24.—How well does direction-following 
ability predict success in Navy recruit training? 511 
graduate and 52 inaptitude nongraduate recruits 
were administered the Navy Classification Test and 
an Oral Direction Test. Ability to complete recruit 
training and scores on the final examination were the 
criteria, The ODT appeared to have value in pre- 
dicting a significant part of a particular criterion 
complex. This Oral Direction Test did not predict 
Success on the final examination as well as did the 
Navy Classification Test—J. W. Russell. 


2LD45F. French, Wendell I. (U. Washington) 
Consulting firm responsibility in reporting test 
validation studies. Amer, Psychologist, 1961, 16, 
145-148.—“There are two reasons why the following 
questions should be asked: ‘Are management con- 
sulting firms reporting the results of test validation 
studies and 'If not, why not? One reason has to 
do with professional responsibility and the other 
reason has to do with public relations." Only about 
1 іп 7 of the consulting firms offering psychological 
Services has reported test validation studies in the 
last decade. 7 reasons are suggested for the lack of 
such reporting.—S. J. Lachman, 


2LD45U. Uhlaner, Julius E., & Zeidner, Joseph. 
The Army Night Seeing Tester: Development 
and use. USA TAG R & D Command Hum. 


Fi . 
program undertaken to develop measures of career 450075 Res. Br. tech. res, Rep. 1961, No. 1120 
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nch research effort to develop a simple 
E. measurement device for use by local 
commanders in forming night patrols and in asigi 
iø men to night military operations. Research was 
теа concurrently on basic experimentation into 
Ban individual differences in the night seeing 
rocess and on development of instruments to test 
ight seeing ability. Experimentation with a number 
аА revealed that 2 factors were involved: БШ 
mess contrast sensitivity and line resolulion pus 
to discriminate fine detail). A useful те аво i 
was established between seeing ability at moonlight 
(intermediate) levels of illumination and at senig 
or moonless (very low) levels. Developmen of in- 
strumentation for night testing resulted in the engi- 
neering of the ANST-II, a compact, portable, rugged, 
easy to operate model. Field use, „under varying 
conditions, demonstrated its practicability in иесшщ 
Army testing requirements for identifying soldiers 
possessing night visual ability.—4. J. Drucker. 


. Smith, Wallace J., Albright, Lewis E, 
BE. JUR: j (Standard Oil Company Indiana) 
The prediction of research competence and uy 
tivity from personal history. J. appl. Psycho! > 
1961, 45, 59-62.—" A. personal history чан де 
was administered to a group of petroleum research 
scientists employed in a research laboratory of the 
Standard Oil Company. The questionnaire items 
were analyzed and cross-validated against three cri- 


search 
night 


© teria of research effectiveness: ratings of over-all 


performance, ratings specifically on creativity (both 
made by supervisors of the researchers), and objec- 
tive records of the number of patent disclosures pro- 
duced by each man during a 5-year period. . . . 
These results were interpreted as indicative of the 
value of the personal history technique with a highly 
select group.” (15 ref.) —/. W. Russell. 


2LD71D. Delys, L. Une technique de sélection 
séquentielle. [A technique of sequential selection.] 
Rev. Belg. Psychol. Pedag., 1960, 22, 71-83.—The 
Sequential technique gives more value to the can- 
didates for a job, reduces the number of specific cases 
to be tested, and facilitates the practical task of the 
distribution of jobs.—R. Piret. 


2LD73T. Taylor, Erwin K., & Hilton, Andrew 
C. (Personnel Research & Development Corp.) 
Sales Personnel Description Form: Summary of 
validities. Personnel Psychol. 1960, 13, 173-179.— 
The Sales Personnel Description Form (SPDF), a 
device for the evaluation of the performance of sales- 
Men, consists of 12 forced-choice tetrads and 2 
graphic scales. Since its initial construction 7 addi- 
tional studies in a variety of sales organizations have 
een constructed. The results of these studies are 
Teported.—4. S. Thompson. 


2LD81W. Wagner, Edwin E. Predicting suc- 
cess for young executives from objective test 
Stores and personal data. Personnel Psychol., 1960, 
13, 181-186. —Of 31 objective variables correlated 
With ratings of on-the-job success for 150 young 
executives, 6 were significant at the .05 level of 
Probability, but only 1, education, seemed to be high 
ОЕ for practical predictive purposes (r = .393). 

п the basis of this finding it would appear that 
standard psychometric measures do not discriminate 
Significantly enough within a group of executives, 
and that farther research utilizing other techniques, 
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perhaps the projective variety, would be called for.— 
A. S. Thompson. E i 
2LD87M. Miner, John B. (Personnel Researci 
Division, Atlantic Refining Co.) The Kuder Pref- 
erence Record in management appraisal Per- 
sonnel Psychol, 1960, 13, 187-196.—Using Kuder 
Preference Records of 464 management employees, 
tested as part of a company appraisal program, rather 
high scores were found on the computational, scien- 
tific, persuasive, and literary scales; low mean scores 
on the outdoor, mechanical, and clerical scales, A 
special supervisory interest scale had the highest and 
most consistent correlation with success. Scientists 
and research managers tend to reject supervisory 
work and to perform less effectively in management 
positions.—4. S. Thompson. 


TRAINING 


LEOSH. Humphreys Lloyd G. (Wright Air 
i orsa dh Division, Lackland AFB, Tex.) Equi- 
percentile conversions as a function of training in 
a technical curriculum. USAF WADD tech. Хону 
1960, No. 60-265. v, 5 p.—This study examines the 
effect of training differences on scaling new forms 
of personnel tests for equivalence to previous forms: 
3 classes of a technical high school were given the 
test against which Air Force classification tests have 
been scaled, the General Classification Test. In adir 
tion, they took a recent form of the Airman Classifi- 
cation Battery. The ability range of these students 
corresponded closely to that of the airman population, 
showing that findings from these samples can be gen- 
eralized to the Air Force input. Differences between 
sophomores and seniors in equipercentile conversion 
tables for the aptitude indexes reflected the emphasis 
in this high school on mechanical training. This bs 
interpreted as a joint effect of the nature of the tests 
and the nature of this particular high school curric- 
ulum.—USAF WADD. Julie. 

LEOSI. Itel'son, L. B. zerbaidzhan - 
idi Inst, Akhundov, Baku) Ob osobennostyakh 
formirovaniya samokontrolya pri proizvodetteng 
nom obuchenii. [Concerning the formation o Ж ua 
control in industrial training.] ор. Psikhol., M j 
No. 2, 5-16.—2 aspects of self-control are noted: a 
"stating" or identification aspect, and a corrects 
aspect. Both are considered afferent Processes a 
the level of conscious and rational actions. But the 
former aspect is concerned with identifying the pres- 
ent state of a work process while the latter is TA 
cerned with the correction of discrepancies. Be 
analysis is applied to locksmith and chase 

ing with samples of the 2 aspects given.—H. Pick. 

2LE17K. Kuvshinov, N. I. (Tomsk n 

agogical Inst.) Vliyanie povtornykh pris ne a 
na samokontrol uchaschikhsya v proizvode se 
nom obuchenii. [The influence of Nc ү Я 
cises on self regulation Br pupilas in WDR ie 
i op. Psikhol., ; TA —22.— 
b А ЕА spent in measurement and [гоо 
i ivity on a series 0: shop р 
Due br skilled workers and 2 groups of stu- 
dents. An experimental group id Lgs дү, given 
iminary instruction on how 
ey iue of У неске etc. than а control group. 
In general the percentage of time spent in marc 
ment and checks decreased with the level o pe 
edge of the task. Blind repetitions of the task ha 
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dee рош the work procedure or the stress on overload performance. USAF Sch 
SOT ДЕ Aviat, Med, Rep., 1961, No. 61-40. а 
: ПЕ Buddenhagen, T. F., & Wolpin, M. P. systems task which stimulates many of PR en 1 
та eoem Co., Buffalo, N. Y.) A study elements of the pilots job which are ron ur Wc 
flight uma ation techniques for astronautical primary in an in-flight emergency, the CHO We 
Te EE USAF WADD tech. Rep., 1961, ied the effect of base work rates on brief x 
AE. . 221 p.—A study was made of the engi- emergencies involving high levels of operat o íi 
pow {геше for visudl simulation in astro- Different base rates of work, varying cid e 
mace оя пч of LS ы tween bursts of overload, and periods of hue 
З nplish such simulation. Ап evalua- tion just before bursts wer di О 1 
tion of the potentialities of the various techni i E rr. 6 pilots served 
] led as Ss. Response time 
to the choice of closed circuit televisio аа і EE ооо 
) n as ап image signal to the completion of г 
transfer technique. A preliminar: i г 3j Aou сше кше ы 
1 : jue. y design concept performance measure. The: i 
using this technique was formulated to determini i ; Кр c measured caring 
t с › e the irregularly presented “bursts” of r in whi 
ie pn MA oe Ww ш required signals Dey presented at a Еа hos 
‹ f complete simulator. This ences related to different b. e Ж 
report includes a compilation of applicable techni tion of i i ase work rate or to dura- 
Анна ae И e echniques, 0 interburst interval were obtained. Effects 
1 he pi vironment of obtained were a function only of the i i 
space, and an investigation of a method to i ov egere оре. 
\ i ] predict the ator load and, for the most part, re i 
peciit fidelity. achieved by various simulation the characteristics of шкы lock 2 
ofa ui Oak Papas Sanne vue MC Foe Te ird 
— А 2LF33J. Jones, Е. P., Gray, Е. E. 
208295, Strakhow, V. Т. (Soratov Pedagogical 8 Shoop, J.D. (Talts О.)  Neckcmmuscle tension 
аар ИУ поса oer айа aps postura image. Ergonomics, 1961, 4, 133— 
п 5 ‚ LA psychological anal- .—/ male Ss, aged 16-21 i sitions of 
ysis of the attention of pupils in industri ini В Е 
о trial trainin fort, correctne i 0 i 
HOPED e ате ning o tness, and height (“postural images") 
е ‚Р Д : .—This is Photographic d el i P т 
а rational analysis of attentiveness of pupils i i h nec Eunyoraphic. records per- 
а learn- mitted subsequent lysi i r 
uU E pupils in : quent analysis. Patterns which corre- 
e c 5 | vations of school spond to subjective im i i i 
eem Du s кшш са ores Tu inthe of relative position of ead E ie dies 
а Е ere noted, the Ist опе ential activity of neck muscles—B. Т. J 
y attention of the pupil directed i OMEN 
Lom i or 2 elements of the work RS itself REDE Vies тал Ma 
rather than on the product. The final stage is char- ies of id. > Admiralty) Some experimental stud- 
di WE by attention being widened in Scope to in- 168. Age RM рне Ат 
ч е а larger number of details involving a number ОО КҮК РП to examine performance under 
of sensory, systems, being dependent on the product minio s E length of time in a continuous task, 
work DOC UNE providne for a smooth flow of the terns ii de uode m E e a 
Р o > А ч rch. 
; discussed are various distrac- discussed.—B. T. Jensen. E renes 


tions to the maintenance of attenti } 
role in overcoming: these —H. Pick, ИР: ном: Merels Т, Hs Madden, J. M., & Chris- 


2LE51P. Petit, R. idi А tal R. E. i i ivisi 
cices d'un Bo cea Чез premiers exer- Lackland AFB ferr jb Een DU died 
De tiaras rmation. [Validity of States Air Force E analysis in the United 
Cent. Efud) Pech P ropa Bul. Мо. 61-113. vii, 59 р TA 00 Ru Rep., et 
ы, е МА „ , А кч " e d м Deed ir 
Prognostic tasks administered to apprentices ir revised the Occupational Analysis oq 


lathe work had more predicti scribes procedures for j i 
x. predictive value at the end of D es for job analysis and evaluation. 
е Ist 2 weeks of training than when administered tbe den EU E including ее 


in the course of the followi i ^ 
ob these ait ing months. An analysis С development which has led to its present 
of the nti tasks could ofr beter instruments o round de mie at М Baper, The method сайа 
f à 3 Е as] i 

КЕЗ Jensen, B. T., Tilton, J. R, & same time including many inventory, pau at Ше 
sony DN. (чып Deme Corpse Br amis SL auton methods, The uses ot Job 
ntial effects of knowledge of results а! : 3 ysis data, statistical treatment, and sal probe 
sion. Ergonomics, 1961, 4, ur uires lems for future research are sed.. evidence 


experiment H shows that th: Д > s 
p at a radar station was attenuated by tion and Шолу reliable ghe 
ing of mar 


external and unanticipated B 
formance supports the | events. Change in per- job incumbent: 
e и S. Th ili i 
sults and ШЕР Brody: knowledge of re- tative analysis and the nd Ee d 
€ to improvement by into a form of utility to a ышт i hee ef pe 
n number of usin; 


helping to develop understandi 
nd i 1 
and common models of poe) tte dud ba de QUT e 


scribed and changes in performance related to infor- 


diat : 
ation available to the crews.—B. T. Jensen. Work ENVIRONMENT & PERFORMANCE 


2LG08D. Davis, R. 
Task & Work AwALYsis F. C, Rawlings, W, & Led ыр, pe 


2LF09H. Hartman, B. О, & McKenzi x ERAN SEES 
: AS uo M d 5 amber cold acclimatization in 
ystems operator proficiency: Effects of speed i8 pe Nade S rd pde E in. "n 
е г. daily ior 
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days to а temperature of 11.8° C. during March. 
Other Ss were acclimatized similarly to а tempera- 
ture of 13.5? C. in September. At intervals during 
the exposures, measurements were made of shivering, 
02 consumption, rectal and skin temperatures during 
а 2-hr. cold exposure. Shivering decreased signifi- 
cantly in both groups by the 14th day; heat produc- 
tion was unchanged in the winter group, but de- 
creased significantly in the summer group. BMR did 
not change in either group. Rectal temperature in 
both groups was unchanged for 10 days, but de- 
creased after the 14th day. On the basis of shivering 
and rectal temperature changes, it was concluded that 
man can be artificially acclimatized. Failure of cold- 
elevated metabolism to decrease in the face of signifi- 
cant decrease in shivering indicates the presence of 
nonshivering thermogenesis in man—USAMRL. 


2LG24A. Ades, H. W. (USN School Aviation 
Medicine, Pensacola)  Electroencephalographic 
findings in relation to episodes of altered con- 
sciousness in aviators. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. res. 
Rep, 1961, Proj. MR005.13-3001, Subtask 1, Rep. 
No. 3. iii, 24 p—EEGs taken on pilots with a his- 
tory of accidents or of unconscious episodes in flight 
were compared with those on a control group of 1375 
aviation candidates. Certain EEG features were 
found to be much more commonly recurrent in the 
incident-accident groups than in the control group. 
Implications of these findings are discussed with re- 
spect to possible use of EEG as a selective device for 
aviators and with respect to the relationship between 
apparent cerebral instability and other physiologically 
unfavorable factors whose coincidence may trigger 
an unconscious episode. Recommendations for fur- 
ther investigation and baseline EEG recordings are 
made—USN SAM. 


2LG68D. Dirks, Heinz. Uber den Standort 
sozial-psychologischer Forschung innerhalb der 
Betriebspsychologie. [Social psychology within the 
realm of industrial psychology.] Psychol. Rdsch., 
1961, 12, 168-184.—3 aspects characterize a social 
psychological investigation of a work situation: the 
institutional aspect—the effect of the working condi- 
tions upon a person, the individual aspect—the social 
impact of a worker, and the group dynamic aspect— 
Social interaction between workers in the work situa- 
tion. The complexity of interrelationships can only 
be grasped if all 3 of these aspects are investigated 
together.—]V. J. Koppitz. 
as Maritz, J. S., Morrison, J. F., Peter, J., 
E UE N. B, & Wyndham, C. H. (Mines Re- 
Ses Lab., Johannesburg) A practical method of 
бабе ап individual's maximal oxygen intake. 
Дз, 1961, 4, 97-122.—Trained African la- 
qu performed laboratory tasks for extended ses- 
ms Over several months in a test of the methods of 


Ja nation, Detailed results are reported—B. T. 
nsen, 


(Also see Abstracts 2BI01P, 2BN92A, 2CA46P) 


MOTIVATION, ATTITUDES, TRAITS 


созо, Butler, W. P. Job satisfaction among 
Synen. Personnel praci. Bull, 1961, 17 (1), 5-14. 
studyin; EUN and a questionnaire were used in 

g the job satisfaction of 15 foremen in a com- 


am 
Pany. The degree to which a foreman feels manage- 
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ment is helpful and understanding and the extent to 
which he perceives himself as part of management 
are of critical importance.—J. L. Walker. 


2LH25V. Vroom, Victor H., & Mann, Floyd C. 
(U. Michigan) Leader authoritarianism and em- 
ployee attitudes. Personnel Psychol., 1960, 13, 125— 
140.—Employees in small work groups who tended 
to prefer equalitarian leaders were characterized by 
(a) a great deal of interaction among workers and 
between workers and their supervisor and (b) a high 
degree of interdependence. Employees were tound to 
have more positive attitudes toward authoritarian 
leadership when they were in large work groups in 
which opportunities for interaction among workers 
and between workers and their supervisor were 
greatly restricted. When individual employees in 
large work groups were highly independent there was 
a more positive attitude toward authoritarian leader- 
ship. The findings suggest that the effectiveness of 
democratic leadership depends greatly upon the inter- 
dependence of the work group and restraints on inter- 
action between supervisor and subordinates. Serious 
doubts are raised concerning the extent to which 
leader behavior can be inferred from the perceptions 
of their subordinates.—C. T. Morgan. 

2LH41P. Porter, Lyman W., & Ghiselli, Edwin 
E. (U. California) A self-description scale meas- 
uring sociometric popularity among manual work- 
ers. Personnel Psychol., 1960, 13, 141-146.—A self- 
description scale to measure sociometric popularity 
among manual workers was developed by obtaining 
self-descriptions of 556 shop workers on a 64-item 
forced-choice adjective check list. Sociometric data 
were also obtained in the form of preferred work- 
teammate selections. Using the responses to the 
check list of high and low popularity individuals in 
2% of the sample, 17 differentiating items were identi- 
fied. The resulting scale was cross-validated against 
the other % of the sample and found to differentiate 
significantly between high and low popularity work- 
ers. Group means scores on the scale were found to 
correlate with other indices, such as group activity.— 
A. S. Thompson. 

2LHSOR. Rothe, Harold F., & Nye, Charles T. 

(Fairbanks, Morse & Company, Beloit, Wis.) Out- 
put rates among machine operators: III. A non- 
incentive situation in two levels of business ac- 
tivity. J. appl. Psychol., 1961, 45, 50-54.—How is 
output related to financial incentives and business 
conditions? I (see 33: 9078) reported on Plant A, 
II (see 34: 8462) on Plant B, and this report on 
Plant C. This report presents "two sets of data 
obtained from one plant at two different times and in 
two different levels of business activity." In Plant C 
there was no financial incentive plan, however, sub- 
standard employees were, supposedly, disciplined. 
Skewness of output, hypothesized as indicating "re- 
Striction of output,” took place in a period of poor 
business conditions, but not so much later when 
things improved. “This paper shows the need for 
describing the economic conditions or level of busi- 
ness existing at the time that industrial studies are 
made.”—J. W. Russell. 


2LH55R. Robinson, H. Alan. (Hofstra Coll.) 
Job satisfaction researches of 1957. Personnel 
guid. J., 1958, 37, 55-60.—A review. (35-item 
bibliogr.)]—E. Y. Beeman. 
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MANAGEMENT & ORGANIZATION 


2LIO1P. Porter, Lyman W. (U. California) А 
study of perceived need satisfactions in bottom 
and middle management jobs. J. appl. Psychol., 
1961, 45, 1-10.—How do management perceptions of 
need satisfaction and importance vary by level of 
management? 139 supervisors and middle manage- 
ment individuals in 3 companies were sent a ques- 
tionnaire constructed to measure needs in a hierarchy 
compared to one described by Maslow. Middle man- 
agers fulfilled, more often than did bottom managers, 
needs for esteem, security, and autonomy. "The 
highest-order need of self-actualization is the most 
critical need area of those studied, in terms of both 
perceived deficiency in fulfillment and perceived im- 
portance to the individual, in both bottom and middle 
management."—J. W. Russell. 


2L104Z. Zager, Robert. (Stamford, Conn.) Man- 
agement and the productivity of labor. Advanc. 
Mgmt., 1961, 26(6), 4.—Do antimanagement behav- 
ior patterns reflect management skills and attitudes? 
Consciously or unconsciously, employees do unto 
management as they perceive management doing unto 
them. The answer: mature treatment of personnel 
and breakdown into departments with departmental 
responsibility for performance.—E. Q. Miller. 


2L107B. Braum, Dan M. (United States Dept. 
Agriculture) More power in our foreign aid pro- 
grams. Advanc. Mgmt., 1961, 26(5), 7-8.—Our 
foreign aid programs seem to offer everything the 
countries need except that which they need most— 
elementary management training. Even our own 
technical people have had inadequate management 
training. Remedy: attach a good management man 
with vision, zeal, and determination as an assistant to 
the mission chief in all missions.—E. Q. Miller. 


211075. Schmidt, W. Н, & Tannenbaum, R. 
(U.California) Management of differences. Harv. 
bus. Rev., 1960, 38(6), 107-115.—In order to handle 
disagreements that occur among his subordinates, a 
manager must determine (a) whether the difference 
involves facts, goals, methods, or values; (b) whether 
informational, perceptual, or role factors underly the 
differences; and (c) whether the stage to which the 
conflict has evolved is one of anticipation, conscious 
but unexpressed difference, open discussion, open 
dispute, or open conflict. He must then select an 
approach for dealing with the disagreement, such as 
(a) avoidance, (b) repression, (c) sharpening into 
conflict, or (d) transformation into problem solving. 
In all cases the manager’s ability to control his own 
feelings is essential.—C. F. X. Y. oungberg. 


2LII1B. Berg, A. I. Kibernetika i nekotorye 
tekhnicheskie problemy upravleniia narodnym 
khoziaistvom. [Cybernetics and some technical 
problems in the management of the national econ- 
omy.] ор. Filos., 1961, 15(2), 11-24.—An analysis 
of Lenin's ideas on management of the national econ- 
omy leads the author to conclude that Lenin's ideas 
on the subject provide a sociological and philosoph- 
ical foundation for the development of cybernetics. 
Perspectives for the development of apparatus for the 
transmission, retention, and processing of information 
are indicated.—/. D. London. 


214156. Gepp, H. Executive salaries: Policies 
and practices. Personnel pract, Bull., 1961, 17(1), 
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15-21—A mailed questionnaire completed by 300 
companies revealed that 126 had a definite salary 
structure. The details of the structures, factors 
determining salaries paid, review policies, bonus 
schemes, and other benefits together with averages 
and ranges, are presented.—J. L. Walker. 

2LI19W. Wolfe, Earle W. (West Virginia Di- 
vision Vocational Rehabilitation, Charleston) Staff 
evaluations: А key to more effective performance. 
J. Rehabilit., 1960, 26(4), 19-22, 37-38—Super- 
visory evaluation as a means of improving the calibre 
of professional service and of developing the capacity 
of self-evaluation and improved functional efficiency 
is considered of prime importance by Wolfe. He 
indicates the methods by which maximal values of 
supervision can be derived —M. A. Seidenfeld. 

2L122T. Tulloch, Н. W, (General Electric Co., 
Waynesboro, Va.) Relations work at the cross- 
roads. Advanc. Mgmt., 1961, 26(6), 22.—Relations 
people must stop concentrating all efforts on daily 
operating problems such as serving food in the 
cafeteria, instituting another coffee break, etc., and 
concern themselves with auditing the operation and 
giving advice and counsel on getting inproved pro- 
ductivity from and conserving that which is business’ 
greatest asset—its people.—E. Q. Miller. 


2LI22W. White, B. L., & Jacobs, E. R. A sur- 
vey of suggestion schemes. Personnel pract. Bull., 
1961, 17(1), 22-26.—46 manufacturing firms and 11 
commercial establishments in New South Wales and 
Victoria were studied to assess their suggestion 
Scheme practices. To be successful a scheme must 
have management support, be "tailor made" for the 
specific company, and should have the support of a 
committee rather than be administered by an individ- 
ual.—J. L. Walker. 


2LI30R. Rosen, Hjalmar. (U. Illinois) Man- 
agerial role interaction: A study of three man- 
agerial levels. J. appl. Psychol., 1961, 45, 30-34.— 
How can managers better integrate their roles as 
superiors and subordinates? S were 45 managers in 
1 medium sized plant. Rankings were for 16 occupa- 
tional role prescriptions. The manager has an up- 
ward orientation, which is highly dependent upon the 
accuracy of prediction of demands. “The tendency to 
expect of those of other levels what one demands of 
self again tends to provide a necessary but not suffi- 
cient condition for developing a common set of values 
re supervision among various levels of management. 
; in the absence of adequate role demand commu- 
nications, differential demands due to position in the 
management hierarchy may have in part accounted 
for the relatively lower commonalities in supervisory 
values between the plant manager and those in sub- 
ordinate positions.”—J. W, Russell. 


. 2LI35M. Mahler, F. W. The span of control in 
sixty Australian undertakings. Personnel pract. 
Bull., 1961, 17(1), 35-40—In 1959-60 firms in 
Sydney, Melbourne, and Brisbane were surveyed to 
get information about their span of control. Details 
relating span to size, level, type of business, and kind 
of operation are presented. The span of control can- 
not be rigid but will be influenced by many practical 
factors in each individual situation. ©“... lines of 
authority and spans of control, particularly at the 
higher supervisory levels, did not appear to be well 
established.” —J. L. Walker, 
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. Mahoney, Thomas A., Jerdee, Thomas 

К Nach, Allan N. (U. Minnesota) Predicting 
managerial effectiveness. Personnel Psychol., 1960, 
13, 147-163.— The study sought predictors of man- 
agerial effectiveness which would be valid in a vari- 
ety of situations, in terms of company setting, 
dustry, managerial function, and organization ur 
Measures of personal characteristics and managerial 
effectiveness were obtained from 2 matched samples. 
Relationships between measures of personal char- 
acteristics and managerial effectiveness were obtained 
in the 1st sample and a method for the prediction o: 
effectiveness applied to the 2nd sample for cross- 
validation. Results of the cross-validation point up 
those predictors of managerial effectiveness which 
appear to be useful in a variety of managerial staffing 
situations.—4A. S. Thompson. 

2L1470. Oshanin, D. A, & ,Panov, D. IU. 
Chelovek v avtomaticheskikh sistemakh uprav- 
lenia. [Man in automatic systems of management.] 
Vop. Filos., 1961, 15(5), 47-57.—The authors pose 
and examine problems, relating to the psychology of 
work, that arise in connection with research on man 
as an important factor in automatic managerial sys- 
tems. Automatic managerial systems must be pro- 
jected in such a way as to take maximal account of 
man's functional potentialities.—7. D. London. ts 

211575. Sexton, Richard, & Staudt, Virginia. 
(Fordham U.) The communication clinic ap- 
proach: A proposed solution to the business com- 
munication problem. J. gem. Psychol, 1959, 60, 
57-62.—A. discussion of the difficulties of communica- 
tion in industry and the need for research if it is to 
be improved. The current concept of communication 
is examined and analyzed into components. The 
communication clinic approach is seen as a possible 
attack on the problem and is valued as it works 
With all aspects of communication. (17 ref.)—E. у; 
Beeman. 


2LI65M. Muench, George A. (San Jose State 
Coll) А clinical psychologist's treatment of 
labor-management conflicts. Personnel Psychol, 
1960, 13, 165-172.— This report surveys the attempts 
of a clinical psychologist to deal with an intense 
labor-management conflict in a manufacturing com- 
pany. Areas of difficulty were assessed and recom- 
Mendations made. The primary investigatory tool 
Was a nondirective therapeutic-type relationship with 
both individuals and groups where feelings and atti- 
tudes, as well as issues, were clarified. Already more 
effective communication has been established between 
the parties involved and there is some indication that 
more efficacious handling of areas of conflict is in 
Process.—A. S. Thompson. 


E Verhave, Thom. Is the ш ар 
асһ of engineering psychology applicable 
Social organizations? gode feos 1961, 11, 69- 
T An employee-management system is described 
Which is explicitly based on feedback principles. The 
System as outlined is essentially a proposal for mutual 
ta loyee-management experimentation. Specific de- 
9 necessary for its successful functioning are pres- 
PM Unknown and will have to be determined by 
Putting it into practice"— P. J. Seidel. 
Rot 04б. Granick, David. (U. Wisconsin) The 
in Rexecutive: A study of the organization man 
Wssian industry, Garden City, N. Y.: Anchor 
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Books, Doubleday, 1961. 294 p. $1.45.—The Red 
Executive today is a college-educated engineer with a 
sound technical and administrative background bear- 
ing little resemblance to the flamboyant party director 
of the past. He may not live well when judged by 
American standards, but he does quite satisfactorily 
compared to the ordinary Soviet citizen. He is given 
powerful monetary incentives to turn in a lst-rate 
job. Yet never in his life will he have any certainty 
of tenure in his post. The executive ulcer rate is 
high. He is a man with power, but he is no inde- 
pendent decision-maker. Не is an organization man 
filling a slot in an industrial bureaucracy. His pro- 
duction goals, his costs, and his industrial research 
objectives are set for him; but their achievement is 
his personal responsibility. No excuse exists for 
failure. Volume of output is the acid test. Market- 
ing is no problem; finance is a trivial concern. But 
purchasing is the rock on which the factory organiza- 
tion stands, for supply shortages lead to production 
shortages. A good procurement man is above pun 
Although the situation is changing, raw materials 
and machinery are still the items of greatest SATIN 
to the Russian manager. There is no justification for 
picturing him as a man in conflict with the Com- 
munist Party official; they are rather like old Ee 
mates, neighbors, and colleagues seeing the wor! 
from the same perspective.—E. Q. Miller. 


(Also see Abstracts 2LD81W, 2LD87M) 
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04R. Robinette, Joan E. (Ed.) (Aerospace 
Miel Lab.) Bibliography of acromed ca иа 
search with abstracts. Dayton, O.: USAF Wakat 
Air Development Division Aerospace Medical Io 
oratory, 1960. 104 p.—Includes abstracts of WA. D. 
technical documentary reports from 1957 throug! 
1959 in the areas of engineering and {табу 
chology, bioacoustics, biophysics, physiology, and en- 
gineering —E. У. Beeman. : 
2LJ13C. Chapanis, Alphonse. (Johns Нора 
U.) Men, machines, and models. Amer. Psychol- 
ogist, 1961, 16, 113-131.—"Models are analogii 
Among the values of models are: they describe an 
help us to understand complex systems or BERN 
they help us learn complex skills, they provide i e 
framework within which experiments are done, hey 
help us see new relationships, they help us predic 
when experiments are impossible, and they assist i 
engineering design. Some dangers in the ug 
models include: they invite overgeneralization, tl y 
entice us into committing a logical fallacy, the re К 
tionships between the variables may be incorrect, Д e 
constants used in the model may be incorrect, mo E 
are too often not validated, and model building di- 
verts useful energy into nonproductive activity.— 
S. J. Lachman. 

Leont’ev, K. L. Lerner, A. R, & 
odis D A. (Inst. Automatics & Telemechan- 
ics) O nekotorykh zadachakh issledovaniya n 
temy chelovek i avtomat. [On several tasks ш е 
investigation of systems of man and magne] 7 
Psikhol., 1961, No. 1, 13-21.—Research problem: Е 
man-machine systems аге discussed from the point o 
view of these as single functional systems. Partic- 
ular attention is payed to the exchange of normano 
between man and machine in such a system. In this 
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context the authors discuss properties of signal stim- 
uli, their coding, extraneous conditions effecting the 
perception of signals by the operator, and individual 
differences in their relation to the perception of sig- 
nals.—H. Pick. 

2LJ22H. Huebner, W. ]., Jr, & Ryack, B. L. 
(Wright-Patterson AFB, O.) Linear programming 
and workplace arrangement: Solution of assign- 
ment problems by the product technique. USAF 
WADD tech. Rep., 1961, No. 61-143. 22 p.—The 
applicability of linear programming to assignment 
problems which arise in connection with work space 
arrangement is demonstrated, To solve problems of 
this nature, a method termed the “product technique” 
was developed. Compared with other linear pro- 
gramming techniques, the product technique has sim- 
plicity and direct relevance to problems in the human 
factors area. Several modifications of the technique 
are discussed—USAF WADD. 

2LJ22K. Kama, William N. (Wright-Patterson 
AFB, O.) Speed and accuracy of positioning 
weightless objects as a function of mass, distance, 
and direction. USAF WADD tech. Rep., 1961, No. 
61-182. 22 p.—Human performance in positioning 
"weightless" objects was investigated experimentally 
using an air-bearing “frictionless” table. The Ss 
moved 4 masses (1000, 3000, 5000, and 7000 grams) 
various distances (10, 20, and 40 cm.) in each of 2 
directions, The responses were accomplished in com- 
plete darkness. Results were analyzed in terms of 
constant and absolute errors of positioning and re- 
sponse time. Conclusions were: (a) Mass has little 
effect on the accuracy of positioning; however, re- 
Sponse time increases with increase in mass, (b) 
Distance affects the direction of error, accuracy, and 
speed of positioning responses; response time in- 
creases and accuracy decreases with distance. (c) 
Direction of movement affects constant error, ab- 
solute error, and speed of positioning responses; Ss 
tend to undershoot the mark in near to far move- 
ments.—G. E. Rowland, 


2LJ23B. Barkla, D. (Furniture Development 
Council, London) The estimation of body He 
urements of British population in relation to seat 
design. Ergonomics, 1961, 4, 123-132.— Presents 
data relative to selected body dimensions from nu- 
Fiber ше. „рег of means and SDs are 
given for British populations of men and men. 
(20 ref.) —B. Т. J Vg NM 


. 2LJ60I. Itel’son, L. B. Sovremennaia tekhnika 
ipsikhologicheskie vozmozhnosti cheloveka. [Con- 
temporary technology and man's psychological po- 
tentialities.] Vop. Filos., 1961, 15(4), 60-70.—The 
author discusses the ways in which man extends his 
functional potentialities through appropriate and pur- 
poseful “management of technical appliances.” Re- 
search shows that the “judicious character” of man’s 
directive activity makes it possible to compensate for 
his “relatively low sensorimotor Parameters” over a 
considerable range. Criticism is directed at those 
studies in engineering Psychology which confine the 
investigation of man’s directive potentialities to the 
isolated study of separate elementary functions in 
meaningless and chance situations,—/_ D. London. 


2LJ63C. Cozan, Lee W. (United States Bureau 


of Public Roads) Engineering psychology and the 
highway transportation System. Amer. Psychol- 
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ogist, 1961, 16, 263.—"The aim of this paper is two- 
fold: first, to illumine a new research area, the 
highway transportation system, for engineering psy- 
chologists with the dominant hope that it will lead 
to creative consequences; and, second, to outline the 
important forward step taken by the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads as regards increasing insight 
into the complex interacting processes of behavior 
operating continuously to determine the ultimate re- 
sponses in any driving situation."—S. J. Lachman, 


(Also see Abstracts 2AM71A, 2BC29B, 2CD36P) 


Displays 


2LK11G. Gilmer, B. von Haller. (Carnegie Inst.) 
Toward cutaneous electro-pulse communication. 
J. Psychol., 1961, 52, 211-222.—Psychophysical and 
coding problems involved in the development of pain- 
less electro-pulse stimulations suitable for alpha- 
numeric coding utilizing such stimulus dimensions as 
duration, intensity, repetition rate, and skin loci are 
discussed. Measures of voltage and current required 
to reach the threshold of pulse sensation and the 
upper limit of painless stimulation decrease as a 
logarithmic function of increasing duration. Dura- 
tions around 10 msec. require less current to reach 
threshold and yield larger ranges between pain and 
pulse limens than do other durations. Pulses of this 
order of duration give clearcut sensations and are not 
so long as to significantly increase the time required 
for communication using a repetition rate of one 
pulse per second. On the palms one finds bilateral 
equivalence in terms of threshold values. These 
areas are unaffected by neurovascular changes. At- 
tention is given to coding in terms of rate of recep- 
tion, code interpretation, memory structure, cutaneous 
imagery, and complex information processing. —Au- 
thor abstract. 

2LK60L. Licklider, J. C. R. (Bolt, Beranek & 
Newman, Cambridge, Mass.) Audio warning sig- 
nals for air force weapon systems. USAF WADD 
tech. Rep., 1961, No. 60-814. 60 p.—This report 
presents technical information on the design, selec- 
tion, and use of audio warning signals. It describes 
a procedure for specifying the acoustical character- 
istics of warning signals required to meet the exigen- 
cies and conditions expected for a given Air Force 
system, whether it be ground-based, airborne, or 
spaceborne. The procedure brings together the sev- 
eral applicable design criteria, the constraints im- 
posed by the system, and the conditions under which 
the system must operate. The procedure then sets 
those considerations into interaction with character- 
istics of human sensation, perception, and reaction, 
and from that interaction determines the acoustical 
specifications of the warning signals. A magnetic 
tape recording illustrates the procedure and provides 
an auditory display of the dimensional system in 
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(Also see Abstracts 2BI51E, 2BM72S) 
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2LLOIC. Crossman, E. R. F. W. (U. Reading, 
England) The information-capacity of the human 
motor-system in pursuit tracking. Quart. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1960, 12, 1-16.—“Human performance at à 
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ical pursuit tracking task has been analysed by 


Eaton theory. Without preview of the course, 


-capacity was found to be about 4 bits per 
d E Macer performance ceased to be perfect 
S Dont 2 bits per sec. but continued to improve up 
to at least 8 bits per sec., at about half the ves slope. 
The findings are discussed in relation to the informa- 
tion-capacities measured in other tasks, and it is mS 
gested that with full preview the rate should reach a 
maximum of about 10 bits per sec. Without preview 
the rate appears to be lowered by the need to o " 
response lag by predicting course behaviour. ( 
ref.) —J ournal. abstract. 


B. Bradley, James V. (Aerospace Medical 
be Weight Air Development Division) A meth- 
odology for glove evaluation. Percept. mot. Skills, 
1961, 12, 373-374.—Measurement of various char- 
acteristics of glove fit, etc., are outlined for possible 
application to efficient instrument control by a glove: 
hand.—W. B. Essman. 


(Also see Abstract 2CD31E) 


Sicns & LEGIBILITY 


2LM69P. Papaloizos, A. (Neuchatel, Switzer- 
land) Some саас е of instrument measur- 
ing dials. Ergonomics, 1961, 4, 169-182.—2 experi- 
ments were intended to evaluate legibility of dials. 
Extensive description of conditions and variables is 
included. Results are included. The author con- 
cludes that for correct and quick reading, major 
graduations and minor graduations „Сапа the dial) 
should have a figure-ground relationship.—B. T. 
Jensen. 


DRIVING, ACCIDENTS, SAFETY 


2LN03B. Barmack, Joseph E., & Payne, Donald 
E. (Public Service Research, Stamford, Conn.) 
Injury-producing private motor vehicle accidents 
among airmen : Psychological models of accident- 
generating processes. J. Psychol., 1961, 52, 3-24.— 
The article consists of 2 parts: (a) a discussion of 
some of the problems of contemporary accident re- 
Search, and (b) a description of а theory of pre- 
accident psychological processes, with some support- 
ing data obtained from interviews with 138 airmen 
drivers involved in automobile accidents which re- 
sulted in lost-time injury. Drinking was reported in 
64.5% of the cases. Roughly 50% of the cases were 
Single-vehicle accidents, for which curves in roads 
Were the principal accident site. Among the mul- 
tiple-vehicle-accident drivers the drinking drivers 
Were drawn more heavily from homes either cur- 
rently or remotely disrupted, than the non-drinking 
drivers, The single-vehicle-accident drivers were not 
Smogeneous with respect to family background. 

is latter group also included a large fraction of 
unmarried drivers from homes which had not been 
‘stupted. Perceptual surprise was a prominent cor- 
Telate of the accidents of the drinking drivers. The 
Soretical model developed in the paper is that the 
Preaccident Psychological processes were passive 
Tather than active. Unconsciously directed self- 
aggression was not a prominent correlate. In many 
Cases the direction of behavior was patently tension- 


Teducing, with i uences.—Author 
гасе ith maladaptive conseq 
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2LN10P. Piret, R. L'aspect psychologique et 
éducatif de l'inspection technique des véhicules 
automobiles. [The psychological and educational 
aspects of the technical inspection of automobiles.] 
Cah. Pedag. u. Liege, 1958, 17, 10-20.—A study of 
the psychological reaction of automobile drivers bes 
subject their vehicles to technical inspection; an 
analysis of the role which such inspection may play 
in the education of the driver from the point of view 
of traffic safety.—R. Piret. ns Bu 
N42G. Grunert, Johannes. enningerstr. 5, 
мах ат Unfallkeime des 
Kraftfahrers. [Germs of accident proneness in the 
personality structure of drivers.] Z. exp. angew. 
Psychol, 1961, 8, 42-53.—Behavior patterns con- 
nected with neurotic tendencies are transferred to the 
traffic situation. Schizoid, depressive, compulsive, 
and hysteric personalities are distinguished as шш 
types and their characteristic driving patterns E 
scribed. The thesis is advocated that the germ o 
accident proneness can be found in the personality 
structure and that difficulties in the traffic situation 
are of secondary importance.—]V. J. Koppitz. 
2LN43C. Crawford, A. (Road Research Lab., 
Middlesex) Fatigue and driving. Ergonomics, 
1961, 4, 143-154.—Reviews studies of fatigue in driv- 
ing and points out that fatigue may transfer from p 
task to another. Fatigue from driving is very d er- 
ent from that due to physical exercise. (46 ref.)— 
B. T. Jensen. ; ; 
2LN78A. Association for the Aid of Crippled 
Children. Behavioral approaches to acaden E 
search. New York: AACC, 1961. 178 p. $1.50. 
—15 behavioral scientists present the potential pes 
tributions of their respective disciplines to the ur 
standing of accident causation and research of child- 
hood accidents. The book is divided into 4 sections 
and contains the papers presented at a сонс 
which was held at West Point, October 20 an E 
1960. The 1st section contains discussions of con- 
ceptual and methodological problems in sr 
search. The 2nd section includes papers descri ing 
specific contributions of behavioral science; e.g, the 
experimental psychologists approach to safety, e 
developmental consideration of childhood aca len i 
biosocial approaches to research, and sociologica 
factors related to accidents in children. Sugeest 
for future research of childhood accidents are © e 
in Section III. A summary and review of the 7 
papers are contained in Section IV.—P. L. Crawfor B 
2LNO8S. Selzer, Melvin L. (U. Michigan Med- 
ical School) Personality versus шои аң 
critical factor in accidents caused by mod 
drivers. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1961, 132, 258 x 
The hypothesis is е that a 2 ex BORNE 
i ication as a factor in accide с 
Ades des not exclude the role of perd 
brief case histories are presented to show dd ШШ, 
ing merely releases personality traits m Pose d 
depression, odio. шуй Rib ie 
i that result in serious at 
БЕ Перта Treatment of the wor rather 
than punishment is indicated.—N. H. Pronko. 


ADVERTISING & CONSUMER PSYCHOLOGY 


. Calvi, G. La differenziazione margin- 
E Parisien ей comportamento di scelta del 
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consumatore. [Marginal differentiation of products 
and choice behavior in the consumer.] Arch. Psicol. 
Neurol. Psichiat., 1961, 22, 111-121—The buyer 
must choose among very similar products. To avoid 
making a difficult choice he focuses on marginal char- 
acteristics of the product, ie, wrapping, as a differ- 
entiating element in his choice.—L. L’Abate, 
_2L023W. Wallace, H.R. (U. Minnesota) Crea- 
tive thinking: 
Voc. guid. Quart., 1961, 9, 223-226—61 women 
department store clerks with a mean experience of 
ll years were classified into high and low sales 
producers and whether employed in creative (where 
customers received much help) or noncreative de- 
partments. Tests by Torrance of ideational fluency 
and cleverness differentiated (a) both the high and 
low producers and (b) the creative vs. noncreative 
departments at the .05 level. —W. L. Barnette, Jr. 


A factor in sales productivity. ` 
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2LO49F. Foote, Nelson N. (Ed.) Со 

behavior. Vol. IV. Household decision-making. 
New York: New York Univer. Press, 1961. E 
349 p. $6.50.—A collection of 12 essays, and discus- 
sions of these, presenting various aspects of family 
decision making. Some of the topics included are: 
saving and borrowing, buying and brand choices 
allocation and spending of income, and husband and 
wife roles and careers.—E. Y. Beeman. 


2LO76L. Levitt, Theodore. (Harvard Busi 
School) M-R snake dance. Hoe bus. Rev., 1960, 
38(6), 76-84.—In placing too much emphasis on the 
results of motivation research studies, management 
personnel may inadvertently overlook many of the 
other factors which contribute to the success of sales 
campaigns.—C. F. X. Youngberg. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


This volume introduced a new system of coding the 
abstracts which replaced the numbering system. Its 
purpose is twofold: (1) to permit the assignment of 
а code before an issue is assembled and ready for the 
printer, thus allowing more time at the end of the 
year for preparation of index; and (2) to provide, 
їп the code, information about the subject matter of 
an abstract, thus simplifying both the preparation of 
the Index and the task of the user. 

The code for each abstract is assigned in the fol- 
lowing way. The first element is the number of the 
issue of Psychological Abstracts in which the abstract 
appears. February is 1, April is 2, June is 3, and so 
on. The next two elements are letters which are the 
code for the classification óf the abstracts, and these 
two letters correspond to the letters given in the 
Table of Contents. The next two elements are nu- 
merals, which are the terminal digits of the initial 
pagination of the article. In the case of books, the 
numerals indicate the two terminal digits of the total 
number of pages in the book. In instances in which 
the numeral is a single digit, a zero precedes it. The 
final element is the first letter of the first author's 
last name. Example: 2BC47S, i.e., this abstract ap- 

_ Pears in the second issue, is classified in section BC 
(see Table of Contents), the original article began on 
page 247, and the S is the first letter of the first 
author's last name. 

_ This coding system, besides giving useful informa- 
tion about the subject matter, provides а virtually 
unique code for each abstract. Їп a few cases, how- 
ever, two abstracts may receive the same code, but 
these abstracts will immediately precede or succeed 
each other. To alert the reader to such duplications 
ап asterisk accompanies any code that is а duplicate. 

Abstracts have been arranged in alphabetical and 
numerical order, according to the code, so that the 
user can search for a particular code by looking first 
m alphabetical and then in numerical order. 

The editor would appreciate receiving any com- 


ments or criticism readers have to make about this 
System. 


ж ж ж 

m m we may, we cannot always get all our jour- 
una iue Some journals, especially some in 
that gn languages, appear so difficult or unappealing 
N ri are unable to secure abstracters for them. 
А particularly irresponsible "abstracters" agree 
never he act a journal, then fall far behind and are 
reach 129 from again, despite repeated attempts to 
B dd and to secure the return of the journals 
and consc (Fortunately, most abstracters are prompt 
Е) This accounts for some of the 
where р E in our coverage. On the other hand, 
eing able ave journals in our possession without 
cided, as to find abstracters for them, we have de- 
DURS Stop-gap measure, and starting with this 
stracks Mus nne without abstracts. Although ab- 
alone i, Ould be desirable, the appearance of titles 
3, we feel, better than nothing at all, for it at 


least permits our readers to know of the existence 
of these articles. If any of our readers are interested 
in abstracting these unassigned journals, they are cor- 
dially invited to volunteer their services. In some 
cases, the journal will have been assigned by the time 
unabstracted titles appear in print, if so, we can easily 
let you know. 
жож Ж 

Beginning with January-February, 1962, a new 
journal Sound—Its Uses and Control replaces the 
eight-year old journal Noise Control. The Acoustical 
Society of America, publisher of both, believes the 
former journal was too narrow and hopes with the 
new journal to serve two purposes: *(1) to provide 
an appreciation and understanding of the importance 
of sound in all its aspects in the life of man among 
the widest possible audience, and (2) to provide prac- 
tical information on the uses and control of sound 
unencumbered by the heavy mathematical analysis of 
the conventional research paper.” 

5575 

Bibliografica Omeba (Lavalle 1328, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina) announces the publication of Studies in 
Sociology (Estudios de Sociologia), a bilingual re- 
view in which articles will be published either in 
Spanish or English. The journal will include orig- 
inal articles by "top ranking scholars in the socio- 
logical" field, reports and commentaries, book re- 
views, news, and profiles of contemporary sociologists. 
Volumes of 300 pages with index. United States 
$5.00 or Argentine currency, $320.00. 
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3AA21M. Mazmanyan, M. A. (KH. Aboryan 
Psychological Lab. Pedagogical Inst, Erevan) | 
nekotorykh maloispol’zuemykh istochnikakh psik- 
hologicheskikh znanii. [Concerning several seldom 
üsed sources of psychological knowledge.] ` Уор. 
Psikhol., 1961, No. 3, 21-26.—The suggestion is made 
to utilize other disciplines as a source of psycholog- 
ical knowledge, particularly the history of material 
culture, ethnography, history of language, art, and 
literature.—H. Pick. 

3AA41M. Myers, Gerald E. (Ed.) (Williams 
Coll.) Self, religion, and metaphysics. New York: 
Macmillan, 1961. viii, 241 p. $4.95.—A collection of 
essays in memory of James Bissett Pratt. The essays 
are grouped in the following sections: “The Concept 
of the Self,” “Philosophy and Religion,” and “Philos- 
ophy and Metaphysics.” A bibliography of Pratt’s 
works is appended.—W. W. Meissner. 

ЗАА77С. Chorus, A. M. J. Gewone psychologie: 
Een inleiding. [Normal psychology: An introduc- 
tion.] Gawein, 1960, 8, 77-80. 


OBITUARIES 


History & BIOGRAPHY 


3AC03M. Mankeliunas, Mateo V. (U. Nacional 
Columbia) In memoriam Agostino Gemelli: 1878- 
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1959. Rev. Psicol., Bogota, 1959, 4(2), 3-10.—A 
eulogistic biography is given of the famous Italian 
psychologist and educator. Possessing doctorates in 
both medicine and philosophy and ordained as a 
Franciscan priest, Gemelli was founder and rector of 
the Catholic University of the Sacred Heart in Milan. 
He was organizer and director of its psychological 
laboratory, and author of some 500 titles in various 
fields including the psychologies of emotion, percep- 
tion, linguistics, flight, and industry.  (22-item 
bibliogr.)—E. В. Page. 

3AC35S. Schneider, Carl. (Speyer, Germany) 
Zum Gestaltbegriff der griechischen Spatantike. 

[The Gestalt concept in ancient Greece.] Z. exp. 
angew. Psychol., 1959, 6, 335-342.—The gestalt ideas 
of modern psychology have their roots in the psy- 
chology of the ancient world, in Plato and those who 
were influenced by him. The differences between 
total and summative and between metaphysically 
founded and phenomenological gestalts were recog- 
nized at that time. (English summary)—E. Y. 
Beeman. 

3AC41J. Jones, Ernest. The life and work of 
Sigmund Freud. New York: Basic Books, 1961. 
xxiv, 541 p. $7.50.—]ones' trilogy has been edited 
and abridged into 1 volume by Lionel Trilling and 
Steven Marcus. Intended for the general reader, 
much of the documentation and technical coverage 
has been deleted.—E. Y. Beeman. 

3AC65R. Rosenblum, Eve. Le développement 
de la pedagogie curative: aperçu historique. [The 
development of remedial methods: viewed histor- 
ically.] Enfance, 1961, 2, 165-178.—Attention is 
called to some significant beginnings of the clinical 
approach, starting in mid-18th century, that seem- 
ingly have been overlooked in existing historical 
surveys. For example, Sully organized a psycho- 
logical laboratory for study of difficult children in 

England in 1896.—5. S. Marzolf. 

, JAC8/K. Kantor, J. R. (Indiana U.) Perspec- 
tives in psychology: XV. History of science as 
scientific method. Psychol. Rec., 1960, 10, 187-189. 
—A discussion and refutation of the point of view 
that sees the scientist not merely as a spectator but 
a creator of that which he studies. —E. Y. Beeman. 


(Also see Abstract 3HM25B) 


THEORY & SYSTEMS 


3AD00H. Helwig, Paul. (Munich, Germany) 
Psychologie ohne Magie: Der Mensch im Span- 
nungsgefüge der Lebensdramatik. [Psychology 
without magic: Man within the tension and structure 
of the drama of life.] Basel, Switzerland: Ernst 
Reinhardt, 1961. 300 p. Fr. 16.50.—The “drama- 
turgical method” and “instrumental psychology” 
based on it are introduced together with the author’s 
own terminology. Next the “individual structure of 
doing” is developed. The main “tools of doing,” 
their usual compensatory augmentation in case of 
failure, and their pathological development constitute 
the core of this philosophical treatise, which con- 
cludes wtih a critical chapter on the “imagery of 
depth psychology.” —M. Kaelbling. 


3AD01B. Bonniwell, B. L. (Villanova U.) A 
projection of the Donceelian inquiry. Gawein, 
1959, 8, 1-3.—“First, psychology must be recognized 
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for what it is: the interscience. Second, an intersci- 
ence methodology, commensurate with the complexity 
and the nature of the topic, should now be developed.” 
—C. T. Morgan. 


3ADO01J. Jensen, D. D. Operationism and the 
question “Is this behavior learned or innate"? 
Behaviour, 1961, 17, 1-8.—Questions relevant to be- 
havior and learning are examined from the stand- 
point of operational concepts. It is suggested that 
questions be phrased in a manner leading to a study 
of differences in behavior. The question "Is this be- 
havior learned or innate," would be put as "What 
causes this difference in behavior." Operationism is 
briefly reviewed and application to concepts in ethol- 
ogy is discussed. (German and English summaries.) 
—H. H. Weiss. 

3ADOIK. Kolman, A. (CSAV, Prague) Kyber- 
neticky paradox a sebepoznání mozku. [Cybernetic 
paradox and self-knowledge of the brain.] Activ. 
nerv. super., 1960, 2, 1-6.—Mathematical logic dem- 
onstrates the impossibility of construction a logical 
device (Turing's machine) which is applicable to it- 
self (ie, which works out its own code during a 
finite number of steps). Some functions of the 
cybernetic device and of the brain are analogical. 
The basic problem is by which means and ways 
cybernetics will help to explain the transformation 
of the external stimulation in the consciousness. 
Some examples of the solution of this problem are 
given.—V. Břicháček. 


3ADOIS. de Soares Leite, Octavio. (U. Brazil) 
Filosofia e metodo cientifico. [Philosophy and the 
scientific method.] Bol. Inst. Psicol, Rio de Jan., 
1959, 9(11-12), 1-12.—Shows that the concepts of 
natural science do not arise automatically through an 
infallible method but result from an implicit philos- 
ophy characteristic for each age, and that psycholog- 
ical concepts are thus tied to the spirit of the times. 
—G. Soloyanis. 


3AD02B. Buytendijk, F. J. J. Wat is psychol- 
ogisch kennen? [What is psychological knowing ?] 
Gawein, 1960, 9, 2-12. 

3AD10G. Graumann, Carl-Friedrich. (Bonn, 
Germany) Aktualgenese: Die deskriptiven Grund- 
lagen und theoretischen Wandlungen des aktual- 
genetischen Forschungsansatzes. [Gestalt forma- 
tion: The descriptive basis and theoretical changes 1n 
the research formulation of gestalt formation.] 
exp. angew. Psychol., 1959, 6, 410-448.—4 hypotheses 
about the growing of gestalts are presented, and ex- 
periments illustrating them are surveyed. If it is 
seen that the term “Aktualgenese” has changed in 
meaning, some of the equivocations and obscurities 
can be checked. (143-item bibliogr., English sum- 
mary)—E. Y. Beeman. 

3AD19W. Winthrop, Н. (U. Southern Florida) 
Some aspects of value in psychology and psy- 
chiatry. Psychol. Rec., 1961, 11, 119-132.—Values 
are discussed as they relate to “mainsprings of sci- 
entific endeavor,” scaling theory in studying choice 
behavior, and the concept of adjustment in the patient- 
therapist setting. The thread of the discussion is the 
stated need for the development of an adequate metric 
for the measurement of value—R. J. Seidel. 


3AD25H. Hine, Frederick R., & Feather, Ben W. 
(Duke U. Medical Cent.) Psychiatry and philos- 
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ophy of science: I. Some approaches to concep- 
tual problems. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1961, 133, 25-35. 
“Part I (see 36: 31A85H) argues for "control" in 
the conceptualization of science as well as in observa- 
tion. The present and concluding part of the paper 
discusses 3 contemporary trends: (a) recommenda- 
tion of existential psychiatrists to avoid abstract con- 
cepts; (b) the elimination of the disease model in 
psychiatry as one that is not only useless but imped- 
ing progress; and (c) the suggestion that besides 
the control of observation the additional control of 
conceptual aspects of research “through measurement 
of the intersubjective reliability with which terms are 
used, and through efforts to improve that reliability 
by means of definition and clarification of terms and 
the communication of the clarified meanings to all 
participating in the research.” These trends are 
critically analyzed and discussed.—N. H. Pronko. 


3AD26G. Guilbaud, G. T. What is cybernetics? 
New York: Grove, 1960. 126 p. $1.45.—А paper- 
back reprint of the 1959 translation. —E. Y. Beeman. 


3AD26L. Leite, Octavio Soares. (U. Brazil) 
A posicao atual da psicologia como ciencia posi- 
tiva. [The present position of psychology as a posi- 
tive science.] Bol. Inst. Psicol. Rio de Jan., 1960, 
10(9-10), 26-39.— There is a definite place for intui- 
tion in concept formation, and mere concepts not 
enriched by intuitive associations are vacuous—G. 
Soloyanis. 


3AD34F. Fortmann, Н. M. M. Het vraagstuk 
der psychische evolutie. [The problem of psychical 
evolution.] Gazwein, 1961, 9, 134-136. 


. 3AD39P. Petlenko, V. P. Fiziologicheskii ideal- 
izm i nekotorye filosofskie voprosy teoreticheskoi 
meditsiny. [Physiological idealism and several 
philosophical problems in theoretical medicine.] 
Moscow, USSR: Medgiz, 1960. 239 p—The author 
attempts a criticism of “idealism and agnosticism” in 
physiology and medicine through exploration of the 
essence of biological reaction,” Among the major 
topics discussed are physiological idealism, “the rela- 
tion of the general and the specific,” the relation of 
matter and consciousness, the nature and essence of 
Consciousness, psychosomatics and Freudianism, and 
cybernetics and physiology.—I. D. London. 


бурт. Thyssen, Johannes. (Bonn, Germany) 
vatologische Schichtung und Ganzheitspsychol- 
pec [Ontological sequence and holistic psychology.1 
+ exp. angew. Psychol., 1959, 6, 343-356.—A pres- 
ноп of the author's theory "concerning a founda- 
Gan кеке of sensory qualities in connection with 
Vire eitspsychologie” and a discussion of "the in- 
d n into the un-objectivity,” yet comprehensibility, 
4 пе ego. (English summary)—E. Y. Beeman. 
BS OL. Linschoten, Johannes. (Utrecht, Ger- 
i 2 Aktualgenese und heuristisches Prinzip. 
m t formation and the heuristic principle.] Z. 
КА ыс Psychol., 1959, 6, (3), 449473.—The 
DS езе, „or formation of gestalts under un- 
e үз stimuli conditions, is governed by heuristic 
Ber The cognition, not the perception, is 
ШОКЕ This does not tend to an establishment of 
z ance, nor to an optimal “Praegnanz.” (Eng- 


poom, 30 ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. 
i 55T. Taylor, Alfred. (U. Texas) Organ- 


Vatio; prn E 
n апа mind in evolution. Main Curr. mod. 
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Thought, 1961, 17(3), 55-58.—The universe begins 
with undifferentiated matter and energy and evolves 
through successive levels of organization. Each ad- 
vance in organization is a true emergent, and is 
thereby unpredictable on the basis of the structural 
design which preceded. The nonchance or organiza- 
tional aspect of nature is equated with mind, and the 
myriad forms of nature are seen as manifestations of 
mind. "The concept that mind, as reflected in organ- 
ization, is the reality in nature, unites all aspects of 
the universe, as we know it through science, into a 
consistent whole.”—J. R. Royce. 


3AD58G. Gótlind, Erik. (U. Uppsala, Sweden) 
Two views about the function of models in em- 
pirical theories. Theoria, 1961, 27, 58-69.—A crit- 
ical examination of Hutten’s and Braithwaite’s views 
concerning the function and properties of models in 
empirical theories. It is concluded that the vocabu- 
lary with the help of which we can talk about the 
structure of a theory is relatively poor, and only few 
of the terms that are at our disposal are good instru- 
ments for an effective analysis and description of 
theories. We need terms for different parts of the- 
ories having different functions within the theories 
and for these different functions. For instance, dif- 
ferent stages in the correlation procedure of a math- 
ematized theory for empirical phenomena may be 
discerned and there may be steps occurring in one 
procedure that do not at all occur in another. A way 
to enrich the vocabulary would be to define "model" 
as one of these steps or a specified series of such ones. 
—L. Goldberger. 


3AD64D. Durckheim, Karlfried Graf. (Todtmoos, 
Germany) Inbild und Gestalt. [The inner image 
and Gestalt.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1959, 6, 564— 
577.—“In every human being an inner image (Inbild) 
of himself is alive.” It presents itself as a craving, 
longing, and “obligation for a certain gestalt of our 
being-a-person.” It is not static but dynamic. “Man 
realizes his Inbild only in as much as he is maturing 
towards a living form of himself.” (English sum- 
mary)—E. Y. Beeman. 


3AD70H. Hwang-Tsong. (China Inst. Neurol- 
ogy, Taiwan) The last principle. Taiwan, China: 
Author, 1958. ii, 70 p—Human cognition depends 
ultimately on man’s physiology rather than on the 
nature of what is cognized; therefore the last prin- 
ciple “of everything whatever in the world or uni- 
verse” is to be found in human physiological phe- 
nomena. On this basis, the author derives a formula 
for the ultimate principle which is stated in terms of 
the functioning of the brain stem. The formula is 
then applied successively to epistemology, semantics, 
ethical systems, the fine arts, the social sciences, and 
Buddhist philosophy —J. Lyons. 


3AD73C. Chaplin, J. P., & Krawiec, T. S. (U. 
Vermont) Systems and theories of psychology. 
New York: Holt, Reinhart & Winston, 1960. xv, 
473 p. $6.50—Ап undergraduate textbook empha- 
sizing the role of theorizing in contemporary psychol- 
ogy and the evolution of modern theories from their 
origin in philosophy and the natural sciences. Fol- 
lowing 2 chapters on scientific methodology in psy- 
chology, emphasis is placed on empirical findings and 
consequent theoretical developments in perception 
and learning (5 chapters). There are additional 
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chapters on “Thinking,” “Motivation,” “Feeling and 
Emotion,” “Quantitative Psychology,” and “Personal- 
ity.” Brief biographies of historically important men 
follow the 1st 2 chapters.—R. S. Harper. 


3AD71S. Schmitt, Richard. (Brown U.) Nietz- 
sche's psychological theory. J. existent. Psychiat., 
1961, 2, 71-92—This paper offers a reconstruction 
of Nietzsche’s psychological theory and is composed 
of seven sections representing special points in the 
theory. Included are sections on the will to power, 
the unconscious, perspectivism and introspection. 
(83 item bibliogr.)—C. A. Curran. 


3AD85S. Solberg, Oskar. Amerikansk psykol- 
ogi med en ny tendens. [New directions in Amer- 
ican psychology.] Norsk pedag. Tidsskr., 1961, 45, 
285-306.—Partly under the influence of existential- 
ism and Zen buddhism, and partly the impact of the 
neo-Freudians and the phenomenological method, a 
new depth-psychology has emerged in the United 
States which is antimechanistic, personalistic, indi- 
vidualistic and humanitarian in outlook. The author 
describes the basic views and issues of this emergent 
psychology, whose most prominent exponents he lists 
as including the following psychologists: Andreas 
Angyal, Gordon Allport, Arthur Combs, Erich 
Fromm, Robert Leeper, Abraham Maslow, Rollo 
May, Clark Moustakas, Carl Rogers, and Donald 
Stoygg. (51 ref.)—L. Goldberger. 


ЗАГев5. Snijders, J. T. Phenomenologie een 
gewone pssychologie? [Phenomenology a normal 
psychology ?]\. Gawein, 1960, 8, 88-94. 


3AD89T. Taylor „Т.С . Scientifi thod: A 
reply. Brit, J. statist. Psychol., 1960, Кр ПКО ТОЛА 


Taylor replies to criticisms by Pilkington aend b 
Burt and 2 of the views advanced by Табу 


[see 33: 7223 
Kelley. 


3AD91S. Starbuck, William H. (Purdue U.) 
Testing case-descriptive models. Behav. Sci., 1961, 
6, 191-199.—"'This paper has attempted to outline a 
methodological ethic appropriate to the construction 
of case-descriptive models. The essence of the argu- 
ment is that, since the referent situations for case- 
descriptive models are essentially samples of size one, 
tests should focus upon the sufficiency of the models 
using probability-not-zero as a criterion. This ap- 
proach has computational as well as ethical advan- 
tages over the usual maximum likelihood criterion. 
The sufficiency test does, however, mean that the 
data-gathering process must focus more explicitly 
upon loci of ignorance than would ordinarily be the 
case. Since small errors tend to accumulate in large, 
complex models, it was suggested that the macro- 
process be factored into microprocesses which can be 
tested sequentially."—J. Arbit. 


3AD93A. Angel, Ronald W. (VA Hosp., Hines, 
Ш.) Jackson, Freud, and Sherrington on the re- 
lation of brain and mind. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1961, 
118, 193-197.—Sherrington, Jackson, and Freud 
agreed that mental and physical events are distinct 
and not commensurable. Sherrington believed in 
interactionism, although he could not see any way 
in which such interaction occurred. The other 2 
writers had no idea of interaction. Other points of 
view are contrasted with the doctrine of these men 


concerning scientific method.—H. hp, 


but do not appear to be any more acceptable on any 
grounds.—N. H. Pronko. 


(Also see Abstracts 3AN93R, 3AN95B, 3GAO00R, 
3AIS5H) 


STATISTICS 


3AE05A. Anderson, Norman H. (U. California, 
Los Angeles) Scales and statistics: Parametric 
and nonparametric. Psychol. Bull., 1961, 58, 305- 
316.—A comparison of parametric and nonparametric 
statistics is presented in terms of practical problems 
and measurement theoretical considerations. Though 
there is little to choose between the 2 in terms of 
significance level or power it is stated that parametric 
procedures, being more versatile, best meet the needs 
of psychological research. Type of metric scale, 
ordinal vs. interval, has little relevance to the ques- 
tion of whether to use parametric or nonparametric 
statistics.—]W. J. Meyer. 


3AE10S. Solomon, Herbert. (Ed.) (Stanford 
U.) Studies in item analysis and prediction. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Univer. Press, 1961. ix, 
310 p. $8.75.—A collection of articles concerned 
with the designing of measuring instruments and 
problems of prediction. The 7 chapters of Part I 
discuss item analysis and test design under the as- 
sumptions of multivariate normal structure, while in 
Part II these assumptions are relaxed and nonpara- 
metric situations are examined. In Part III the 5 
chapters "evaluate the properties of a classification 
statistic that has been proposed when the item var- 
iables are multivariate hormal and the criterion var- 
iable is dichotomous.” Contributing to the volume are 
Rosedith Sitgreaves, Gustav Elfving, P. F. Lazars- 
feld, R. R. Bakadur, Howard Raiffa, M. V. Johns, 
Edward Paulson, Herbert Solomon, Daniel Teich- 
roew, and A. H. Bowker—E. Y. Beeman. 


м 
N. 3АЕ195. Slater, Patrick. (U. London, England) 


"The analysis of personal preferences. Brit. ti 
si\atist. Psychol., 1960, 13, 119-135.—"A. procedure is 
plained for the construction of preference tables 
hitch set out in a systematic scheme the results ob- 
taine] by using the method of ranks, paired com- 
Àn, or some other type of multiple comparison; 
1 v detailed properties of such tables are de- 
scribed. Such a table may be used to exhibit the 
dispersion of objects in a multi-dimensional space of 
individuals: V preferences or the dispersion of individ- 
uals in a Sjpace of preferences for objects; and the 
two devices tare shown to be complementary. Meth- 
ods of analysing and studying tables of this kind are 
discussed and Ajfjustrated.”—H. P. Kelley. 


3AE37M. М\аіппиѕ, Gene R. (San Jose State 
Coll.) A note‘\on interpreting the Pearson r. 
gen. Psychol., 19'62, 66, 137-139.—It is suggested that 
correlation coefficients do not represent necessarily 
the degree of relAtionship obtaining between 2 var- 
iables; it is possible that a one-to-one relationship 
may exist betweeth апу 2 variables but for only a 
small subgroup in |the population investigated. Con- 
cern should be shoy with those cases which fall on 
the regression line\ as well as those which deviate 
from it. A conseq|uence of the present proposition 
would be an арргеђасһ falling somewhere between 
Allport’s nomotheticR and idiographic methods.—Aw- 
thor abstract, 
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3AE52A. American Psychological Association, 
Division on Military Psychology. The use of 
computers for psychological research. Behav. Sci., 
1961, 6, 252-270.—This symposium, presented in 
September 1960 at the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association, consisted of the fol- 
lowing papers: "Introduction: Recent Areas of Ap- 
plication" (John E. Coulson), “The Computer as a 
Pattern Generator for Perceptual Research” (Ben- 
jamin W. White), “A Computer-Controlled Teaching 
Machine" (Harry F. Silberman), “Computer Simu- 
lation of Interaction in Small Groups’ (A. Paul 
Hare), an abstract of a paper entitled “Empirical 
Inputs in a Voting Model” (W. N. McPhee), and 
“Comments on the Use of Computers in Psycholog- 
ical Research" (Nancy S. Anderson).—J. Arbit. 


3AE55P. Parratt, Lyman G. (Cornell U.) Prob- 
ability and experimental errors in science, New 
York: John Wiley, 1961. xv, 255 p. $7.25.—"The 
book begins with brief comments оп the different 
meanings of probability, then goes into the classical 
games of chance as examples of the classical or a 
priori meaning. . . . In the bulk of the book, empha- 
sis is placed on the experimental definition of prob- 
ability . . . the discussion shifts to measurements and 
to the general statistical concepts. These concepts 
indude maximum likelihood, rules for the propaga- 
tion of errors, curve fitting, several applications of 
the least-squares method, consistency tests, a little on 
the analysis of variance, a little on correlation, and 
so on. The Gaussian and Poisson models are ex- 
plored.—E. Y. Beeman. 


3AE68B. Břicháček, V. Hampejsová, O., Hos- 
kovec, J, & Stikar, J. (Charles U., Prague) 
Ctyijazyény slovník základních statistických ter- 
Mini, užívaných v psychologii. [Dictionary of 
basic statistical terms used in psychology.] _Českos- 
lov. Psychol, 1960, 4, 368-375.—A. Czech-Russian- 
English-German dictionary of selected basic statis- 
tical terms.—V. Břicháček. 
ED Dayhaw, L. T. (Ottawa U.) Let ma- 
69-73. gebra do it. Canad. Psychologist, 1961, 2a, 
N 3—An illustration of the use of the inverse 
a in the solution of multiple regression, dis- 
f inant, generalized distance, and curve-fitting 
unctions.—P. D. McCormack. 


eG AEOL. Levitt, Eugene E. (Indiana U.) Clin- 
ега design and analysis. Springfield, Til.: 
Charles C Thomas, 1961. xxii, 199 p. 9850. А 
EERI for the behavioral scientist, some meth- 
a concepts of behavioral science, types of 
Bm ions, preliminary steps in designing an ex- 
tion, relia Ку and reliability of a construct defini- 
amy i lability, defining constructs, the experimental 
tical рош special considerations in design, statis- 
lusions. ysis of results, drawing inferences and con- 
cussed.” ext writing the research report are dis- 
brief lect. ected references, statistical tables, and a 
gebra refresher are included—G. C. Carter. 


(Also see Abstract 3GD12S) 


Experimental Design 
Euros Sheehe, Paul R., & Bross, Irwin D. J. 
Other ae res to balance immediate residual, and 
А desi T, effects. Biometrics, 1961, 17, 405-414. 
gn is balanced with respect to the set of 
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predecessors of any specified degree of remoteness, 
if every treatment is preceded equally often by every 
other treatment at that degree of remoteness. Pro- 
cedures are presented for constructing balanced Latin 
squares with either an even or odd number of treat- 
ments, and Graeco-Latin squares when the number | 
of treatments is odd. Benefits, limitations, and the 
analysis of such designs are discussed—R. L. Mc- 
Cornack. 


3AF07F. Feldt, Leonard S. (State U. Iowa) 
The use of extreme groups to test for the pres- 
ence of a relationship. Psychometrika, 1961, 26, 
307-316.—Experimenters in psychology frequently 
investigate the relationship between 2 variables by 
selecting extreme groups on the Ist measure and 
comparing their mean scores on the 2nd. This paper 
considers the efficacy of this procedure from the cri- 
terion of the power of the statistical tests. Optimal 
cutting points for the extreme groups are defined, 
and the power of the difference approach is compared 
to that of significance tests for the product-moment 
correlation coefficient—Journal abstract. 


3AF17C. Coan, Richard. (U. Arizona) Basic 
forms of covariation and concomitance designs. 
Psychol. Bull., 1961, 58, 317-324.—The covariation 
chart, a graphic model illustrating 6 basic forms of 
covariation dealt with in psychological research, is 
extended from Cattell’s original schema. Certain 
problems in the original work are described and ap- 
propriate modifications are included in the extended. 
classifications.—W. J. Meyer. 


3AF25M. McElwain, D. W., & Keats, J. А. (U. 
Queensland) Multidimensional unfolding: Some 
geometrical solutions. Psychometrika, 1961, 26, 
325-332.—A method is proposed whereby the dis- 
tribution of stimuli and Ss can be derived directly 
from the Ss’ rankings of the stimuli. The solution 
for 4 stimuli is presented with examples and sugges- 
tions for the solution of problems involving more 
stimuli. The model is intuitively attractive and is 
likely to prove useful when direct solutions for larger 
number of stimuli are available—Journal abstract. 


3AF47F. Federer, Walter T. Augmented de- 
signs with one-way elimination of heterogeneity. 
Biometrics, 1961, 17, 447-473.—An augmented ex- 
perimental design is any standard design to which 
additional (new) treatments have been added to the 
standard treatments, enlarging block, row, column, 
etc. The construction and randomization procedures, 
and method of analysis are given for augmented de- 
signs with one-way elimination of heterogeneity. An 
augmented randomized complete block design and an 
augmented balanced lattice design are illustrated.— 
R. L. McCornack. 


3AF51B. Bock, R. Darrell. (U. North Carolina) 
Components of variance analysis as a structural 
and discriminal analysis for psychological tests. 
Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 1960, 13, 151-163.—"An ap- 
proach to the study of the covariance structure and 
the discrimination properties of psychological tests is 
proposed for cases in which the tests can be classified 
hierarchically and suitably scaled. The method makes 
use of a Model II analysis of variance, with certain 
modifications, and provides statistical tests which are 
not available for the more general methods of factor 
analysis."—H. P. Kelley. 
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3AF80B. Bell, C. R. (London School Economics 
& Political Science) Psychological versus socio- 
logical variables in studies of volunteer bias in 
surveys. J. appl. Psychol., 1961, 45, 80-85.—How 
does volunteering influence representativeness? Based 
on library research, the possibility for studying the 
implications of using volunteers in research was dis- 
cussed. The great complexity of the issue was illus- 
trated and documented by reference to 32 sources.— 
J. W. Russell. 


(Also see Abstract 3GI99C) 


Formulas & Calculations 


3AGO09G. Guttman, Louis. (Hebrew U., Jeru- 
salem) The matrices of linear least-squares image 
analysis. Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 1960, 13, 109-118. 
—“By the ‘image’ of a variable is meant the multiple 
regression of that variable on all the other variables 
in the data to be analysed, and its ‘anti-image’ the 
error of estimate. It is then shown that an expres- 
sion for R, the ordinary matrix of covariances or 
correlations, can be obtained in terms of the covar- 
iance matrices of the images and anti-images respec- 
tively. Various theorems and identities are deduced 
which lead to new structural theories for R and for 
data in the social sciences generally. In particular 
fresh light is thrown on the problems of parsimony 
and rank."—H. P. Kelley. 


3AG18W. Ward, Joe H., Jr. (Lackland AFB, 
Tex.) Hierarchical grouping to maximize payoff. 
USAF WADD tech. Note, 1961, No. 61-29. v, 18 p. 
—This report describes mathematically a general pro- 
cedure for forming hierarchical groups of mutually 
exclusive sets in a manner which yields an optimum 
value for the functional relation, or objective func- 
tion, that reflects the criterion chosen by the inves- 
tigator. The number of groups to be formed need not 
be specified in advance. Given k sets, this technique 
permits their reduction to k — 1 mutually exclusive 
sets by considering the union of all possible pairs that 
can be formed and the selection of that union which 
has the highest payoff value with respect to the crite- 
rion chosen. This procedure can be repeated until 
only 1 set remains. Hence, decisions on the number 
of groups to be used can be based on a knowledge of 
the "costs" of grouping at each stage in the entire 
hierarchical structure. A computer flowchart and a 
numerical example of the grouping procedure are 
provided. An appendix shows how to determine the 
number of possible ways of forming groups and the 
ШШЕ of distinguishable unions possible.—U. S AF. 


3AG37R. Rimoldi, H. J. A., & Grib, T. F. (Loy- 
ola U.) Pattern analysis. Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 
1960, 13, 137-149.—The purpose of this article is “to 
explain a technique for describing and comparing 
bivariate patterns in which a number of subjects re- 
spond to a number of items, A new scoring proce- 
dure is proposed for the responses based on a simple 
weighting principle, which leads to a convenient 
formula for comparing two or more patterns. The 
advantages of the method are discussed; and it is 
suggested that it may have useful applications in 
other fields."—H. P. Kelley. 


3AG53G. Gengerelli, J. А. (U. California) The 
analysis of mutual concurrences. J. Psychol., 1961, 
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52, 253-263.—A method is presented for determining 
the existence of mutual concurrences in a subset of 
events forming part of a larger set. The technique 
is expounded for dichotomous variables. Formulae 
are derived to determine the statistical significance of 
such subsets as may be found. Ап illustration is 
given, in terms of a synthetic clinical problem, of the 
computational procedures required.—Author abstract. 


Factor Analysis 


ЗАН17$. Saunders, D. R. (Princeton, N. J.) 
The rationale for an oblimax method of trans- 
formation in factor analysis. Psychometrika, 1961, 
26, 317-324.—Factorial transformation is viewed as 
an estimation problem in which the usual assumption 
of homogeneously distributed error cannot be applied, 
but may be replaced by a principle of maximum 
kurtosis. This leads to quartimax in the orthogonal 
case, and to “oblimax” in the oblique case. Oblimax 
is readily programable, and typically provides re- 
sults similar to those of subjective rotation. How- 
ever, oblimax may encounter special difficulty in data 
which do not determine a simple structure, or which 
have been imprecisely factored.—Journal abstract. 


3AH68B. Broverman, D. M. (Worcester State 
Hosp, Mass.) Effects of score transformations in 

and R factor analysis techniques. Psychol. Rev., 
1961, 68, 68-80.— When the raw data is appropriately 
transformed to standardized scores before computing 
the correlation matrix, R and Q analyses produce 
different results. R analyses provide us with "norma- 
tive group" factors, ie, factors which reflect differ- 
ences between subjects. Q analyses give us “norma- 
tive personological" factors, i.e., factors which reflect 
differences within subjects. “The usual procedures 
of making inferences concerning the organization 
of intrapsychic functioning, e.g. Thurstone's PMA 
(1938), from normative group factors is unwar- 
ranted and should lead to different conceptions of 
human functioning than would inferences drawn from 
normative personological factors."—J. R. Royce. 


(Also see Abstracts 3GC03B, 3GC47M, 3GD620, 
3GJO1S, 3HA75A, 3HD57V, 3HEI3B, 
3HF29B, 3HF55E, 3HF61G, 3HF75C, 
3HF80E, 3HJ03K) 


GENERAL Books & REFERENCE WORKS 


3AI71P. Pastuszka, Jozef. Psychologia ogolna. 
[General psychology.] Lublin, Poland: Catholic 
University of Lublin, Scientific Society, 1961. 571 p. 
105 zl.—An extensive and thorough survey of basic 
problems of experimental and rational psychology. 
The author underlines the existing connection of our 
acts, processes, and mental states with physiology of 
the senses and of the nervous system. He shows 
them as functions dependent on the subject, i.e, on 
our “ego.” These problems lead the author to meta- 
physical speculations concerning human personality, 
existence, and nature of the human soul—its sub- 
stantial unification with the body, its origin and 
destiny. (26 p. bibliogr.) —R. Zaniewski. 

3AIG9S. Sanford, F. Н. (U. Texas) Psychol- 
ogy: А scientific study of man. San Francisco, 
Calif.: Wadsworth, 1961. 569 p.—This introductory 
psychology textbook covers the following topics !n 
20 chapters: knowing the human being; theories of 
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people; the developing organism; tests and measure- 
ments in psychology; experimental design and psy- 
chological statistics; intelligence; physiological mo- 
tives; psychological motives; emotions; sensation; 
perception; learning; higher mental processes; per- 
sonality; adjusting; neurosis, psychosis, and psycho- 
therapy; social psychology; and the nervous system. 
A glossary is also included—V. Staudt Sexton. 


(Also see Abstract 3DL35G) 


ORGANIZATIONS 


3AJ28G. Gottlieb, Jacques S., & Tourney, Gar- 
field. (Eds.) Scientific papers and discussions. 
Washington, D. C.: American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion, 1960. vii, 328 p. $3.00. (District Branches 
Publ. No. 1)—Proceedings of the divisional meeting 
of the Midwest Area District Branches of the Amer- 
ican Psychiatric Association, held in Detroit, Mich- 
igan, in October 1959. (See 36: 3IF33S, 3JQ58G, 
3JQ78B, 3JT990, 3JV45P)—C. L. Winder. 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS 


3AK13C. Cleveland, Sidney. (УА Hosp., Hous- 
ton, Tex.) Personality patterns associated with 
the professions of dietitian and nurse. J. Hlth. 
hum. Behav., 1961, 2, 113-124.—Personality patterns 
characteristic of 277 nurses and dietitians at student 
and staff level were explored by the TAT. Signifi- 
cant differences on all scores between nurses and 
dietitians were obtained. Compared to dietetic in- 
terns, student nurses scored significantly higher on 
passivity themes, use of distress words, sad-lonely 
words, and negative parental attitudes, while scoring 
lower on achievement and positive parental attitudes. 
Differences at the staff level tended in the same di- 
rection, but are attenuated. Moreover, it was found 
that many of the conscious reasons cited for occupa- 
tional choice complement unconscious fantasy pat- 
terns. The discussion focused upon possible interac- 
tions between personality variables and occupational 
role. For nurses, identification with suffering and 
distress, and a tolerance for passivity may have a 
facilitating affect upon occupational role. Similarly, 
aspects such as prestige, status, and achievement may 
aid dietitians in adapting to theirs—L. А. Ostlund. 


a SAKI3F. Fortmann, H. M. M. De plaats van 
e psychologie in onze cultuur. [The place of 
Psychology in our culture.] Gawein, 1960, 9, 13-27. 


3AK14G. Grimberg,L. Considerations concern- 
ite Vhygiéne mentale des travailleurs intellectuels. 
t S usiderations of the mental hygiene of intellec- 
uals.] Hyg. Ment., 1961, 50, 14-57—A report of a 
Commission of the French League of Mental Health. 
рле are reported which are based on а question- 
Rs and specific pathogenic traits are described in 
sci тепсе to teachers, lawyers, doctors, engineers, and 

lentific research workers.—]V. W. Meissner. 


s акон. Halmos, Paul. (University Coll., North 
tion сне) Decisions in professional educa- 
кай X rev. Monogr., 1959, No. 2, 129-149.— 
ining Issues in the training of people for the 
aim & Professions are discussed: differences and 
arities between teaching and therapy and the 
available and useful approaches to 


E Of each 
er: i Я 
Sonality development, selection of students for 
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training, psychoanalytic influences, incentives offered 
by the work, and moral issues involved.—E. У. 
Beeman. 


3AK38R. Rossi, Ascanio M., Klein, Donald C., 
vonFelsinger, John M., & Plaut, Thomas F. A. 
(Harvard Medical School) А survey of psychol- 
ogists in community mental health. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1961, 75(4, Whole No. 508) 38 p.—A re- 
port of the results obtained from the replies of 354 
American Psychological Association members who 
expressed an interest in community mental health 
activities. Results are analysed under 8 captions: 
Descriptive Data, Present Activities, Future Activ- 
ities (anticipated), Desired Content Areas, Level 
for Education and Training, Locus for Predoctoral 
Training, Influences in the Development of Interest 
in Community Mental Health, and General Com- 
ments by Respondents. The investigators conclude 
that considerable interest in community mental health 
exists among American psychologists with at least 
1000 psychologists currently involved in some aspect 
of community mental health and a sizeable rise in 
this number is anticipated in the future. It was 
deemed entirely desirable that psychologists enter 
this field. The difficulty lies in how to properly train 
and educate the psychologists for these activities. 
For the nonce the principal emphasis felt necessary 
is upon orienting students to the philosophy, goals, 
and techniques of community mental health, At the 
predoctoral-level case consultation, a knowledge of 
the allied social sciences should be emphasized along 
with short-term therapeutic methods. Long-term 
therapy on the other hand might be de-emphasized, 
while research techniques adaptable to the social 
setting of the community program should receive in- 
creasing attention. Postdoctoral training recommen- 
dations emphasized the need for extending and ampli- 
fying the predoctoral program with the additional 
elements of intradisciplinary research and adminis- 
trative consultation—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3AK56R. Roe, Anne. (Harvard U.) The psy- 
chology of the scientist. Science, 1961, 134, 456- 
459.—A definite personality pattern, encompassing a 
wide range of traits, characterizes the creative scien- 
tist—Journal abstract. 

3AK69S. Stoddard, George D. (New York U.) 
The long step from research to practice. Monogr. 
Soc. Res. Child Develpm., 1959, 24(5, Whole No. 
74), 69-78.—This article is essentially a review of 
the factors which account for the lag between re- 
search findings and their general acceptance.—J. S. 
Braun. 

3AK71P. Powell Harold F. (Wayne State U.) 
Study of personality and the professions. Sociol. 
rev. Monogr., 1959, No. 2, 71-85.—4A discussion of 
the approaches to the study of personality taken by 
the different professions of clinical and school psy- 
chology, psychiatry, social work, and education, and 
of recent trends in these professions.—E. Y. Beeman. 

3AK85H. Hiltner, Seward. Psychoanalytic ed- 
ucation: A critique. Psychoanal. Quart., 1961, 30, 
385—403.— Comments on psychoanalytic education are 
offered under 5 headings: the image of the educative 
process, the image of the psychoanalyst, the image of 
educational administration, the image of human com- 
munication, and the image of professional responsi- 
bility—L. N. Solomon. 
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3AK96B. Barber, Bernard. (Barnard Coll.) Re- 
sistance by scientists to scientific discovery. Sci- 
ence, 1961, 134, 596-602.—This source of resistance 
has yet to be given the scrutiny accorded religious 
and ideological sources.—Journal abstract. 


(Also see Abstract 31A21H) 


Psychological Personnel 


3AL06B. Bindman, Arthur J., Neiberg, Norman 
A., Gilbert, Raymond R., & Haughey, David W. 
(Massachusetts Dept. Mental Health, Boston) The 
psychologist’s function on a state level Ment. 
Hosp., 1961, 12(6), 6-9.—Roles of psychologists in 
mental health and correctional programs in Massa- 
chusetts are described. Case examples are cited for 
functions in the areas of diagnosis, psychotherapy, 
research, education and training, consultation, and 
administration.—L. Gurel. 


3AL09G. Grater, Harry A, Kell, Bill L., & 
Morse, Josephine. (Michigan State U.) The so- 
cial service interest: Roadblock and road to crea- 
tivity. J. counsel. Psychol, 1961, 8, 9-13.—5реси- 
lation about the dynamics underlying the "lack of 
research productivity" in counseling psychologists 
stresses the importance of nurturance as a factor. 
Nurturance is considered in relation to the activities 
of counseling, research, and creativity.—M. M. Reece. 


3AL10T. Tolor, Alexander. (Fairfield State 
Hosp, Newtown, Conn.) The hospital psychol- 
ogist: Present problems and future solutions. 
Ment. Hosp., 1961, 12(6), 10-12.—Problems thought 
to be important in increasing job dissatisfaction 
among psychologists in mental hospitals are exam- 
ined. These are contrasted with conditions in an 
hypothetical ideal situation. which would represent 
a more desirable place for employment and which 
would better utilize psychologists' talents.—L. Gurel. 
3AL16G. Glaser, Edward M. (Glaser, Snowden 
& Ass., Pasadena, Calif.) Relationships of the psy- 
chological consultant in business and industry. 
J. counsel. Psychol., 1961, 8, 116-120.—The responsi- 
bilities and ethical relations of psychologists in indus- 
try are discussed.—M. М. Reece. 
3AL23M. Moss, C. Scott, & Clark, J. F. (U. 
Kansas) Role satisfaction of psychologists in 
state hospitals. Amer. Psychologist, 1961, 16, 523- 
528.—'" All midwestern, state employed, institutitional 
psychologists listed in the 1960 APA Directory 
(ЇЧ = 131) were requested to return an anonymous 
questionnaire. Seventy-one persons responded from 
the nine states included.” As years of state employ- 
ment increase the actual satisfaction and abstract 
expectation levels both rise. Master's level psychol- 
ogists "tend to respond with a somewhat greater job 
satisfaction than do PhD staff members. . . . Psy- 
chologists who reported working in institutions with 
a frankly organic orientation express a lesser per- 
centage of satisfaction on the PA [Professional 
‚ Activities] scale than do psychologists reporting a 
psychologic orientation." State employed clinical 
psychologists “аз a group are reasonably well satis- 
fied spending almost 80% of their time in gratifying 
activities."—S. J. Lachman. 
3AL28C. Calon, P. J. A. De persoon van de 
psycholoog? [The person who is psychologist.] 
Gawein, 1960, 9, 28-40. i 
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3AL33D. Dunnette, Marvin D. (U. Minnesota) 
Incomes of industrial psychologists. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1961, 16, 533-536.—" During August 1960, 
questionnaires requesting salary information were 
sent to a random sample of 359 members of Division 
14 members obtained from the APA Central Office. 
Returns were obtained from 289 (81%).” The 10 
schools producing the largest number of persons in 
our sample were (in order) Purdue, Ohio State, 
Minnesota, Columbia, State University of Iowa, 
Chicago University, Pittsburgh, Michigan, New 
York University, and Western Reserve. А large 
difference in incomes exists between members with 
MA degrees and those with PhDs. 1 table indicates 
types of employment; the other 5 tables present in- 
come data. The median income for PhDs employed 
in manufacturing who received their degrees in 1935 
or before was $17,100—S. J. Lachman. 


3AL58D. Daniels, M. J. M. De psycholoog en 
de psychologie. [The psychologist and psychology.] 
Gawein, 1960, 8, 158-161. 

3AL61G. Glaser, Edward M. (Glaser, Snowden 
& Ass. Pasadena, Calif.) Psychologists in admin- 
istration (A symposium): 1. Introduction. Per- 
sonnel Psychol., 1960, 13, 261—262.— Psychologists, 
trained as scientists or practitioners, are increasingly 
becoming involved in administrative functions and 
roles. This symposium deals with some principles 
and experiences in this area.—4. S. Thompson. 


3AL87L. Leavitt, Harold J. (Carnegie Inst. 
Technology) Psychologists in administration (A 
symposium): IV. Recent concepts in administra- 
tion. Personnel Psychol., 1960, 13, 287-294.—Clas- 
sical organization theory is limited by its focus on 
fixed organizational tasks and on the individual as 
the unit of enterprise. Recent descriptive models 
such as those by March & Simon, Haire, and Argyris 
draw upon motivational principles and dynamic ef- 
fects of changing relationships. The normative- 
analytic model, such as that by Marschak, draws 
upon mathematical-economic developments. Finally, 
the introduction of human relations training and of 
information technology into organizational function- 
ing is leading to a restudy of organization principles. 
—A. S. Thompson. 


Training in Psychology 


SAMIZB. Brayfield, Arthur H. (Pennsylvania 
State U.) Counseling psychology: Some dilem- 
mas in the graduate school. J. counsel. Psychol., 
1961, 8, 17-19.— The difficulties of determining a cur- 
riculum for training in counseling psychology are 
discussed. It is felt that future development of the 
field will result in 3 specialties: counseling psychol- 
ogy-vocational, counseling psychology-therapeutic, 
and counseling psychology-psychopharmacology.—M- 
M. Reece. 

3AM46L. Levinson, Boris M. (Yeshiva U.) 
Psychology: It practice and teaching in a Jewish 
college. Jewish Educ., 1961, 31(3), 46-53.—A dis- 
cussion of the historical background and development 
of psychology at Yeshiva University.—C. T. Morgan. 

SAMSO9L. Levy-Valensi, E. Amado. Formation 
universitaire et pratique professionnelle. [Univer- 
sity formation and professional practice.] Hyg- 
Ment., 1961, 50, 159-186.—Report of a committee to 
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the French League of Mental Health. The discrep- 
ancy between training and professional activities can 
be lessened by considering the opposition of theory 
and practice less in terms of theory and technique 
and more in terms of the opposition between the ab- 
stract and the concrete and human. The point is the 
rediscovery of humanism. This can be better at- 
tained by analysis of philosophical presuppositions 
and by implementing solutions to concrete problems 
in the university, in the transition from university to 
professional life, and in adjustment in professional 
life.—IV. W. Meissner. 

3AMOOS. Sager, Clifford J. (New York Medical 
Coll.) Trends in training for psychoanalysis and 
psychotherapy. Amer. J. Psychother., 1961, 15, 
460-472.—2 trends in current training programs are: 
a combined residency and therapy training program, 
and postdoctoral programs in psychotherapy offered 
in the psychology departments of universities.—L. N. 
Solomon. 7 

3AM76N. Neubeck, Gerhard. Academic pro- 
grams in marriage counseling. Marriage fam. Liv., 
1961, 23, 276-278.—21 college and university pro- 
grams for the tr ng of marriage counselors at the 
graduate level were surveyed by mail questionnaire. 
Data were reported for courses of study, practicum 
offerings, dissertation requirements, and methods of 
personality assessment of candidates.—L. Shatin. 


3AM94B. Besco, Robert Orin. (Purdue U.) 
The measurement and prediction of success in 
graduate school Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 
1994.— Abstract. 

3AM99R. Royce, Joseph R. (U. Alberta) Ed- 
ucating the generalist. Main Curr. mod. Thought, 
1961, 17, 99-103.—A discussion of the need for and 
the advantages of generalist education complementary 
to our present stress on specialist education. The 
point is that the synthesizing efforts of the generalist 
аге needed in addition to the analyzing efforts of the 
specialist. The experience of several experimental 
efforts to educate generalists are cited, including the 
recent Ford Foundation program in multidisciplinary 
doctoral education—Author abstract. 


(Also see Abstract 3AN11P) 


PSYCHOLOGY ABROAD 


SANIIP. Prabhu, Pandharinath Н. (Gujerat) 

aising standards of teaching of psychology in 

me universities. Indian J. Psychol., 1959, 34, 
11-19.—Common deficiencies of curriculum or teach- 
ES method are identified and discussed: the artificial 
е олоп of theory and practical laboratory in ele- 
ату psychology; the lack of supplementation of 
наа, social, physiological psychology with ex- 
а, or other practical exercises; а too-narrow, 
Runs instrument concept of experimental psychology, 
et оза exemplification of scientific method; neg- 
lack "t Psychometry and physiological psychology; 
tus: S departmental shops for constructing appara- 
hs DES of passive lecture methods; excessive 
ion Me of psychology upon departments of educa- 
without philosophy; acceptance of graduate students 
Ens à major in psychology or related field; over- 
48 КОК, and dilution of effort upon all standard 
EN divide at every university, rather than developing 
ual departmental strengths in selected sub- 


jects; and finally, a need to develop more independent 
research goals and new approaches suited particularly 
to an indigenous Indian psychology and problems 
peculiar to that country.—J. T. Cowles. 

SANISS. Simonyan, SH. S. (Ministry Education 
Armenian Soviet Socialistic Republic) О psikhol- 
oyii v armenii. [On psychology in Armenia.] Vop. 


- Psikhol. 1961, No. 3, 15-20.—A fter a slow begin- 


ning, psychology is coming into its own in Armenia. 
Particular areas of interest are cognitive processes, 
educational and developmental psychology, industrial 
psychology, and medical psychology. Leaders in this 
development of psychology are M. A. Mazmanyan, 
M. S. Eritsyan, G. T. Ovsepyan, A. A. Lalayan, and 
the author, among others.—H. Pick. 

3AN21W. Wayne, George J. (Edgemont Hosp., 
Los Angeles, Calif.) Work therapy in the Soviet 
Union. Ment. Hosp., 1961, 12(8), 21-23.—Observa- 
tions on the use of work therapy at the Bechterev 
Institute in Leningrad are related to Soviet psychi- 
atric philosophy and practices. Although applicabil- 
ity of the Soviet work therapy program to treatment 
of mental illness in the United States is questioned, 
selected emphases are presented as worthy of further 
consideration.—L. Gurel. 

3AN26F. Franks, Cyril M. (Neuro-Psychiatric 
Inst., Princeton, N. J.) Some observations and 
impressions on East German psychology and two 
international conferences: Summer 1960. N. J. 
welf. Reporter, 1961, 12, 126-135.—Reports on se- 
lected papers given at the London Conference on the 
Scientific Study of Mental Deficiency of July 1960 
and the 16th International Congress of Psychology, 
held at Bonn, August 1960. Impressions of East 
German psychology and, in particular, current pro- 
grams at the Institute of Psychology of Humboldt 
University and the Institute for Cortical-Visceral 
Pathology and Therapy of the German Academy of 
Science are given.—L. M. Mhatre. 

3AN35L. Lin'kova, N. P. Ukazatel’ literatury 
po psikhologii opublikovannoi v 1960 g. [Index 
of literature on psychology published in 1960.] Vop. 
Psikhol, 1961, No. 3, 135-170.—A bibliography of 
1015 titles of Soviet material on psychology published 
in 1960. Index is broken down by subject matter as 
follows: general psychology, 290 titles; child and 
educational psychology, 342 titles; psychology of 
work, industrial training, art and sport, 97 titles; 
pathological psychology, defectology, and medical 
psychology, 82 titles; history of psychology, 51 titles; 
animal behavior, 8 titles; teaching of psychology and 
textbooks, 25 titles; foreign psychology, 16 titles; 
critiques and bibliographies, 32 titles; scientific news, 
28 titles; and popular science literature on psychol- 
ogy, 44 titles.—H. Pick. 

3AN47K. Kline, Nathan S. (Columbia U.) The 
organization of psychiatric care and psychiatric 
research in the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1960, 84, 147-224.—A 
discussion of Soviet psychiatric care and research. 
"Vocational conditions, patient-physician ratios, inci- 
dences of diagnostic entities, public attitude and legal 
aspects of mental illness, organization of research 
institutes, politics and science, and psychology's posi- 
tion are reviewed. Incidence tables of psychiatric 
disorders, appendices оп Czechoslovakian psychiatry, 
psychiatric institute research activities, Soviet neuro- 
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psychiatric facilities, the Academy of Medical Sci- 
ences USSR research plan, and a resolution of the 
Academies of Sciences and Medical Sciences on 
Pavlov are presented. (26 ref.) —B. S. Aaronson. 

3AN54F. Frumkin, Robert M., & Frumkin, Mir- 
iam Z, (State U. New York) Sex, marriage, and 
the family in the USSR. J. hum. Relat., 1961, 9, 
254-264.—A. behavioral scientific analysis of the 
changes in sex, marriage and family life in the USSR 
since the 1917 Revolution.—Author abstract. 

3AN72F. Frumkin, Robert M., & Frumkin, Mir- 
iam Z. (State U. New York) Human relations 
in India: A classified inventory of representative 
recent research. J. hwm. Relat., 1961, 9, 372-376.— 
Includes numerous research completed and in prog- 
ress on human relations in India, particularly be- 
havioral science studies—Author abstract. 

3AN80T. Tollingerová, D. (ČSAV, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia) Bibliografie české a slovenské 
psychologické literatury za rok 1959. [Review of 
Czech and Slovak psychological literature published 
in 1959.] Ceskoslov. Psychol., 1960, 4, 280-282.— 
412 items of psychological literature are presented.— 
V. Břicháček. 

3AN88H. Hettema, P. J. Tests in nederlandse 
bedrijven. [Psychological tests in Dutch industry.] 
Gawein, 1961, 9, 88-107. 

3AN93F. Formánek, J. (Výzkumný ústav spojů, 
Prague) Přenos vědeckých informací. [Trans- 
mission of scientific information.] Activ. nerv. 
super. 1960, 2, 93-110, 194-205.— The basic world 
bibliographic and abstracting journals concerning 
physiology of higher nervous activity are described. 
The author presents his ideas about the organization 
and the transmission of scientific information in this 
field. International cooperation is necessary. (129 
ref, Russian & English summaries) —V. Břicháček. 

3AN93R. Rackham, William С. Hebrew psy- 
chology and current psychological concepts. Brit. 
J. statist. Psychol., 1960, 13, 193-194.—Rackham 
presents his reasons for disagreeing with the hy- 
pothesis that Cyril Burt and his co-workers advocated 
in their attacks on behaviorism and on the views of 
the logical positivists; this hypothesis is termed by 
Rackham “а psycho-somatic dualism.” He calls upon 
Burt to subject his terms to a linguistic analysis to 
determine what is the unique contribution, if any, 
that they contain—H. P. Kelley. 


3AN95B. Burt, Cyril. Hebrew psychology and 
current psychological concepts: A reply. Brit. J. 
statist. Psychol, 1960, 13, 195-203.—Burt supplies 
the type of linguistic analysis of biblical terms related 
to mind, soul, and spirit that was called for by 
Rackham [see 36: 3AN93R] in his statement of dis- 
agreement with what he conceived Burt's position on 
these concepts to be.—H. P. Kelley. 


(Also see Abstracts 3AC19S, 3AM59L, 3GCO3R, 
3GC65D, 3GC75D, 3GD18B, 3GD75], 
3GE03B, 3GE12C, 3GE13R, 3GE23L, 
3GI08M, 3HB24G, 3HC20L, 3HC44L, 
3HC95B, 3HD03H*, 3HD11P, 3HD52Y, 
3HD94L, 3HF22E, 3HF14M, 3HG19S, 
3HG30M, 3HI01S, 3HI18S, 3HI76M, 
3HJ14G, 3HJ20M, 3HMOIS, 3HM28L, 
3IR17D, 3JO08M, 3JV930, ЗКС245, 
3KL33M) 
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3BA06H. Herrick, Robert M. (Aviation Medi- 
cine Acceleration Lab.) Program tapes. J. erp. 
Anal. Behav., 1959, 2, 306.—Discusses the charac- 
teristics of DuPont Mylar and Croner as program 
tapes.—J. Arbit. 

3BA27Z. Zimny, G. Н. (Marquette U.) In- 
structor’s manual. New York: Ronald, 1961. 27 p. 
—This manual accompanies Zimny's “Method in Ex- 
perimental Psychology" (see 36: 3BA64Z).—G. A. 
Heise. 

3BA44R. Rosenblith, Walter A. (Ed.) (Massa- 
chusetts Inst. Technology) Sensory communica- 
tion. New York: Wiley, 1961. xiv, 844 p. $16.00. 
—Contributions presented at a multidisciplinary, in- 
ternational symposium on principles of sensory com- 
munication. These are 40 chapters, including 1 
chapter of selected comments and 1 of the editor’s 
comments. Heaviest emphasis (both theoretical and 
experimental) is on the character of input from sense 
organs to the nervous system, and the modification of 
this input at different levels of the nervous system 
through various interactive processes. Many recent 
experimental data are presented.—1//. R. Thurlow. 

3BA56A. Anan'ev, B. G. Teoriia oshchushchenii. 
[The theory of sensation.] Leningrad, USSR: Lenin- 
grad Univer. Publishing House, 1961. 456 p.—The 
book, as a "generalization of scientific data on the 
basic forms of sensation," presents a general theory 
of sensation and its mechanisms. Applications of 
this theory are discussed and a classification of sensa- 
tions developed.—/. D. London. 


3BA64Z. Zimny, George Н. (Marquette U.) 
Method in experimental psychology. New York: 
Ronald, 1961. х, 364 p. $5.50.—4 text for a Ist 
course in undergraduate experimental psychology. 
The book is concerned with the methods of experi- 
mental psychology rather than with its facts, prin- 
ciples, or theories. The 4 parts of the book are: 
general discussion of "The Experimental Method” ; 
“Methods of Measurement, Control, and Analysis,” 
including psychophysical methods, counterbalancing, 
and statistics; “Steps in Designing and Carrying Out 
an Experiment”; and “Report of Experiments.” An 
instructor’s manual (see 36: 3AB27Z) accompanies 
this volume.—G. A. Heise. 


3BA71U. Unanskii, L. L, Tarasov, B. V. & 
Kavlenko, A. V. (Kursk Pedagogical Inst.) Uni- 
versal'nyf portativnyi apparat dlya izycheniya i 
demonstratsii psikhofiziologicheskikh osobennostei 
cheloveka. [Universal portable apparatus for the 
study and demonstration of psychophysiological cap- 
abilities of man.] Уор. Psikhol., 1961, No. 3, 171- 
176.—A portable laboratory weighing 18 kg. and 
measuring 70 X 40 Х 25 cm. is described. It in- 
cludes: means of presentation of visual, auditory, 
tactual, and electrical stimuli of various qualities and 
quantities at various temporal intervals; means of 
presenting programed signals, and means of record- 
ing various responses such as arm and leg move- 
ments, breathing and heart rates. Specific details of 
construction are not given although sketches of the 
apparatus are presented.—H. Pick. 

_3BA92D. Dinsmoor, J.A. (Indiana U.) Graphic 
aids for the amateur draftsman. J. exp. Anal. 
Behav., 1959, 2, 2902 —Gives the names and addresses 
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of 5 companies which supply material helpful for the 
preparation of graphs. The particular material sold 
by each company is noted.—J. Arbit. 


PsvcHoPHYSICS 


3BB17L. Loeb, M., & Dickson, C. (U. Louis- 
ville) Factors influencing the practice effect for 
auditory thresholds. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1961, 
33, 917-921.—Results indicate no practice effect in 
obtaining absolute thresholds at any frequency with a 
background of random noise nor any practice effect 
ior high frequency tones heard against a background 
of high-frequency narrow band noise. Only the first 
result is in accord with the hypothesis that practicing 
Ss are learning to discriminate a signal from low fre- 
quency physiological noise—A. M. Small, Jr. 


3BB33B. Bravo, Lucy, & Mayzner, M. S. As- 
similation and contrast effects of anchoring stim- 
uli on judgments: А partial replication of the 
Sherif, Taub and Hovland study. J. Psychol., 1961, 
52, 333-334.—(See 33: 5304) This “experiment 
finds strong evidence for a contrast effect, but no 
evidence for an assimilation effect.”—C. T. Morgan. 


3BB33T. Tanner, Wilson P., Jr. (U. Michigan) 
Application of the theory of signal detectability to 
amplitude discrimination. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1961, 33, 1233-1244.— The fact that Weber's law ap- 
pears to apply in the same way both to intensity dis- 
crimination for pure tones and to intensity discrimina- 
tion for white noise poses a theoretical paradox: in 
the case of pure tones, the human O becomes less 
efficient as the intensity of the tone is increased, while 
in the case of white noise he exhibits a constant effi- 
ciency independent of intensity. Data for 3 Ss over 
4 noise levels is described by a proposed model suffi- 
ciently well to suggest that Weber's law is merely a 
reflection of the signal oscillator noise—^4. M. 
Small, Jr. 


3BB42S. Shipley, Elizabeth F. (U. Pennsyl- 
Vania) Dependency of successive judgments in 
detection tasks: Correctness of the response. J. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 1142-1143.—‘“Forced- 
choice and yes-no auditory detection data were ex- 
amined for single-trial dependencies of the correct- 
ness of the response. In both procedures a correct 
Tesponse is more likely when the previous response 
Was correct than when it was wrong. The effect of 
Various characteristics of the signal were studied in 
the forced-choice procedure: the dependence is more 
И рсапсе! for higher-intensity signals and for sig- 
b S of a pure tone rather than for an increment in 
ackground noise.”—A. M. Small, Jr. 


С BBSSC. Chatterjea, R. G., & Kundu, Ramanath. 
vidicutta) Estimation of visual extents under 
ХайаЫе conditions. Indian J. Psychol, 1959, 34, 
аА .Psychophysical experiment utilizing а 
Eur is described in which the standard lengths 
consisted 15, and 20 cm. The variable conditions 
tight: ed of (a) position—variable length at left or 
sented and (b) relative size—variable length pre- 
each ae ег longer or shorter than the standard. In 
quired trials per standard length, the S was re- 
stands 10 make the variable length equal to the 
опе din and was permitted to move the pointer in 
cated i. only. There were 25 Ss. Data indi- 

at the 10 cm. standard was overestimated as 
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well as underestimated; however, the 15 and 20 cm. 
standards were rather consistently underestimated. 
No explanation is offered. Analysis of variance in- 
dicated that constant error and movement error were 
associated with stimulus length, but that error due 
to position was по —/. T. Cowles. 

3BB70N. Nakamura, Ikuta. (Yamaguchi U., 
Japan) [A factor analysis of the time error in suc- 
cessive comparison of line length from the viewpoint 
of the theory of adaptation level.] Jap. J. Psychol., 
1961, 32, 170-175—A 150 mm. line was presented, 
followed by another line of variable length, at a time 
interval of .5, 1, 3, 5, 8, or 12 seconds. A factor 
analysis of judgments of 15 Ss, using the centroid 
method, made possible the extraction of 2 main fac- 
tors, the Ist referring to a short time interval of less 
than 3 seconds and the 2nd to an interval greater than 
5 seconds.—J. Lyons. 

3BB71B. Beloff, John. (Queen's U. Belfast) 
Ratio judgments and the psychophysics of rec- 
tangles. J. gen. Psychol., 1962, 66, 71-83.—Ss were 
asked to judge the ratio obtaining between the sides 
of rectangles, between pairs of colinear strips, and 
between pairs of squares. Mean ratio judgments 
were then analyzed by the Ekman method so as to 
derive a set of scale values for (a) subjective length 
and (b) subjective area. A curve was fitted to these 
values by applying Stevens’ equation: W = S^ with 
the result that c was found to be somewhat greater 
than one for length and somewhat less than one for 
area. An analysis of the scatter of judgments lent 
qualified support to the extension of the Weber law 
to the case of ratio magnitudes.—Author abstract. 

3BB71E. Egan, James P., Greenberg, Gordon Z., 
& Schulman, Arthur I. (Indiana U.) Interval of 
time uncertainty in auditory detection. J. Acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 771-778.—4A light defined an 
observation interval for the S during which the sig- 
nal, a tone of 1000 cps, either was or was not pre- 
sented. The signal, when presented, started at an 
instant randomly selected within the observation in- 
terval. The interval of time uncertainty (ITU) dur- 
ing which the tone might start was systematically 
varied from one series of trials to the next, and the 
S knew the duration of ITU in each series. After 
each observation interval, the S indicated his con- 
fidence that a tone was presented by using a rating 
scale. Operating characteristics were plotted, meas- 
ures of detectability were computed and the func- 
tional relations between the detectability index and 
the ITU is presented—A. M. Small, Jr. 

3BB79E. Egan, James P., Schulman, Arthur I., 
& Greenberg, Gordon Z. (Indiana U.) Memory 
for waveform and time uncertainty in auditory 
detection. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 779-781. 
—With a probability of 0.5, the signal (1000 cps, 
0.25 sec.) was presented at a randomly selected in- 
stant. At a fixed time thereafter, the S was informed 
(by a flash of light) of the real time at which the 
sinusoid might have occurred, and he repsonded with 
a rating of confidence. From the results of previous 
experiments on the role of time uncertainty in detec- 
tion, it appears that a fair portion of the decrement in 
performance seen in this study results from poor 
memory for the input waveform.—4. M. Small, Jr. 

3BB88S. Sprague, Robert Lee. (Indiana U.) 
Effects of visual and auditory practice on tachis- 
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` toscopic thresholds. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 
2788-2789.—Abstract. 


(Also see Abstracts, 3BH78L, 3B102D, 3BN468, 
3BN97G, 3GE50H) 


PERCEPTION 


3BC48V. von Senden, M. Space and sight. 
(Trans. by P. Heath) London, England: Methuen, 
1960. 348 p. 42 s—An approved translation of the 
discussion of case reports of persons born blind or 
early blinded who later had their sight restored. This 
work was originally brought to the attention of many 
English readers by D. O. Hebb. Major sections of 
the book are devoted to preoperation data, postopera- 
tion form perception, depth perception, and theoret- 
ical considerations. The appendix contains essays by 
A. Riesen, G. I. Warnock, and J. Z. Young.—H. Pick. 


3BC55G. Gavini, Héléne. Contribution a l'étude 
de la perception des durées bréves: Comparaison 
des temps vides et des temps pleins. [Study of 
brief durations: Comparison of empty and filed 
times.] J. Psychol. norm. pathol., 1959, 56, 455-468. 
—Comparisons, by the methods of constant stimuli, 
of duration of pure tones and empty intervals by 10 
pretrained adult Ss. Latin square design allowed for 
analysis with respect to: (a) length of tone-interval 
cycle (.5 sec., 1 sec.), (b) frequency of tone (500, 
1000, 2000, 4000, 8 cps), (c) order of presenta- 
tion, (d) Ss. The only significant difference ob- 
tained was for Ss. 6 Ss systematically overestimated 
the duration of the tone as compared to the empty in- 
terval, 2 Ss underestimated the duration of the tone, 
and 2 Ss' estimates were not significantly different 
from the actual duration of presentation. (19 ref.)— 
M. L. Simmel, 


.SBCS7V. Volkelt, Hans. (Bietigheim, Germany) 
Simultangestalten, Verlaufgestalten und *Einfüh- 
lung.” [Simultaneous gestalts, successive gestalts, 
and "empathy."] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1959, 6, 
357-371.— The comparison of simultaneous gestalts 
and "Verlaufsgestalten" is common, but this opposi- 
tion may be too schematic. The latter often include 
the former or are superimposed upon them. “Ein- 
fühlung" participates in both. This term is con- 
sidered inadequate, and others are suggested. (Eng- 
lish summary) —E. Y. Beeman. 


3BC62B. Blackman, Sheldon. 


a (Ohio State U.) 
Some factors effecting the perception of events as 
chance determined. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 
2362-2363.— Abstract. 


3BC66C. Cohen, Samuel L, & Mezey Alexander 


G. (Maudsley Hosp., London, England) The ef- 
fect of anxiety on time judgment and tíme experi- 
ence in normal persons. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. 
Psychiat., 1961, 24, 266-268.—"The effect of anxiety 
on the time experience and time judgment of 24 nor- 
mal subjects was measured. The anxiety was caused 
by the anticipation of speaking before a critical audi- 
ence. The tests included production, reproduction, 
and verbal estimation of time intervals ranging from 
one second to 19 minutes, and were supplemented by 
introspective statements about time experience. Our 
findings were: subjective distortion of time experi- 
ence occurred in half of our subjects. There were 
no corresponding objective changes in time judg- 
ment. Judgments in the time reproduction experi- 
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ment were the most accurate but their reliability was 
impaired during anxiety.’—M. L. Simmel. 

3BC69M. Mezey, Alexander G., & Cohen, Samuel 
I. (Maudsley Hosp., London, England) The effect 
of depressive illness on time judgment and time 
experience. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1961, 
24, 269-270.—“The effect of depression on the time 
experience and time judgment of 21 psychiatric pa- 
tients was investigated. The tests included produc- 
tion, reproduction, and verbal estimation of time in- 
tervals ranging from one second to 30 minutes, and 
were supplemented by introspective statements about 
time experience. Our findings were that depression 
is associated with a slowing down of the experience 
of time. Time judgment is not significantly impaired 
in depression."—M. L. Simmel. 

3BC77C. Crovitz, Herbert Floyd. (Duke U.) 
Patterns of relative localization of an odd element 
within a visual grouping as a function of laterality 
characteristics and tendencies to eye movement. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2377.—A bstract. 

3BC82G. Greenberg, George. (Duke U.) Visual 
induction of eye torsion, as measured with an 
after-image technique, in relation to visual percep- 
tion of the vertical. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 
2382-2383.— Abstract. 


3BC93P. Pastore, Nicholas. (Queens Coll.) Per- 
ceiving as innately determined. J. genet. Psychol., 
1960, 96, 93-99.—A discussion of some of the issues 
involved in perception. The conclusion is reached 
that intrinsic properties of the nervous system play a 
major role in determining perception and learning 
factors a secondary role. (28 ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. 


3BC94N. Natsoulas, Thomas. (Wesleyan U.) 
Principles of momentum and kinetic energy in the 
perception of causality. Amer. J. Psychol., 1961, 
74, 394-4022 psychological principles in the per- 
ception of collisions were tested on 25 men students. 
According to the principle of momentum, when 2 
objects, A and B, collide, B stationary before and 
A stationary after impact, if the ratio of their 
momenta (M,V,/MgVx) is unity, Ss will report 
that A alone produced B's movement (launching) ; 
if less than 1, that A triggered B's movement (re- 
leasing); if greater than 1, that A launched B but 
that B's further movement was impeded by an addi- 
tional force (braking). Somewhat similar expecta- 
tions were deduced in terms of the ratio of kinetic 
energies. Both principles were supported by the 
data obtained.—R. H. Waters. 


(Also see Abstracts 3BM74B, 3DJ09H, 3FC73L, 
3HGO05V, 3Н1425, 3HI80C, 3HJ31J, 3HJ45S) 


Illusions 


3BD20G. Gardner, R. W. (Menninger Found.) 
Cognitive controls of attention deployment as de- 
terminants of visual illusions. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1961, 62, 120-127.— This study represents 
а continuation of efforts to relate hypotheses drawn 
from psychoanalytic theory to psychological theory 
and, in particular, ego psychology to cognitive func- 
tioning. The capacity to deploy attention selectively 
was measured on 8 perceptual tasks, including such 
problems as Embedded figures, rod and írame, and 
various measures of illusion. Performance on all 
tasks was intercorrelated and the matrix factor an- 
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alyzed. The result was 3 factors, viz. a “field ar- 
ticulation factor" involving “individual consistencies 
in the capacity to achieve differential response to 
relevant vs, irrelevant cues,” a “scanning factor,” and 
a factor which represents “individual differences in 
proneness to satiation effects.” The results are dis- 
cussed from the pont of view of their contribution 
towards cognitive function and the individual’s “cog- 
nitive style,” and are related to several theoretical 
frames of reference.—G. Frank. 


3BD29H. Holland, H. C. Judgements and the 
effects of instructions. Acta psychol., Amst., 1961, 
18, 229-238.—The critical flicker fusion and spiral 
after-effect duration tests were administered with and 
without certain instructions. There is a definite in- 
struction effect but the magnitude of the changes due 
to the differences in instruction may be contaminated 
by an order or practice effect. Only the differences 
between high and normal-low criteria are clearly sig- 
nificant. Several possiblé reasons for these results 
are appended.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


3BD48M. Morinaga, Shiro, & Kansaku, Hiroshi. 
(Chiba U., Japan) [A study of the influence of 
figural brightness on the illusion of concentric cir- 
ces] Јар. J. Psychol., 1961, 32, 148-159.— The in- 
fluence of the brightness of a figure against a ground 
in the “concentric circle illusion” was studied by 
using circles of different degrees of brightness against 
backgrounds of either dark, neutral, or light gray. 
The data indicated that the amount of assimilation of 
the inner to the outer circle was a function of 2 fac- 
tors: the difference in brightness between figure and 
ground, and the brightness relations between the 
inner and outer circle.—J. Lyons. 


3BD85W. Werber, Morton, & King, David J. 
(American U.) An investigation of the response 
mechanism of the size-weight illusions. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1962, 66, 85-100.—Timer readings were 
obtained of the speed of lift of pairs of cylinders 
which varied in comparative volume and weight. 
Significant relationships were found between speed 
of lift of standard over variable cylinder for Ss ex- 
Pressing the negative illusion. The frequency of the 
Positive illusion varies inversely, and the negative 
illusion directly with increasing volume ratios, at 
а significant level—Author abstract. 


(Also see Abstract 3BG15C) 


Aftereffects 


„ЗВЕОІМ. McKitrick, Keith Gawain. (0. Cin- 
cinnati) The relationships among bodily activity, 
f е autokinetic effect, reversible figures, and visual 

gural afteraffects. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 

1.—Abstract. 


ў ЗВЕ57С. Gardner, R. Allen. (Quartermaster Re- 
ен & Engineering Center, Natick, Mass.) Im- 
ediate and residual figural after-effects in kines- 
yd Amer. J. Psychol., 1961, 74, 457-461.— Each 
five s made 13 kinesthetic judgments on each of 
Gro ays. Between the 12th and 13th judgments, 
as eat) was satiated for 4 min. in such a way 
o induce overestimation of a 45-mm. standard, 
and С (—) was satiated to induce underestimation, 
immedi? C merely rested for 4 min. . . . On the 
those Че test, the judgments of Group E(+) and 
© of Group E(—) were significantly different 
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from each and from... Group C. . . . Group E(+) 
showed a significant residual effect on each day, 
while Group E(—) showed no detectable residual 
effect." —R. H. Waters. 


3BE69G. Gardner, Riley W. (Menninger Found.) 
Individual differences in figural after-effects and 
response to reversible figures. Brit. J. Psychol., 
1961, 52, 269-272.—Studies by McEwen and Rodger 
and by Spitz and Lipman have not confirmed Wer- 
theimer's earlier finding of consistent individual dif- 
ferences in visual and kinaesthetic after-effects. Fur- 
ther results indicating lack of correlation between 
visual and kinaesthetic after-effects are presented, 
with results suggesting low reliability of kinaesthetic 
after-effects over time, significant effects of starting 
positions on judgments, and nonsignificant relations 
between after-effects and the number of reversals ex- 
perienced with 3 reversible figures.—Journal abstract. 


3BE73C. Costello, Charles G. (Inst. Psychiatry, 
U. London.) Constant erors in the measurement 
of kinesthetic figural after-effects. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 74, 473-474.—Tests on 18 male Ss in- 
dicate that overestimations of the width of a test- 
block held in either hand occur in descending series 
(the hand is moving from the wider toward the nar- 
rower end of the comparison-block), and under- 
estimtaion occurs in the ascending series, regardless 
of the hand holding the test-block. These results are 
inconsistent with Wertheimer’s (see 29: 6716) hy- 
pothesis that “the differences . . . are related to 
handedness and are consistent with the writer's hy- 
pothesis that they are related to the function of the 
block."—R. H. Waters. 


VISION 


3BF421. Indow, Tarow, & Koyazu, Takaaki. 
(Keio U., Japan) Experiments on induction in 
the binocular field composed of the independent 
monocular fields. Jap. psychol. Res., 1960, 2, 142- 
151.—“Induction induced by a figure in a particular 
position of the field is, in definition, the change in 
electrical excitability of the eye which is due to the 
figure and becomes observable through the stimula- 
tion of a white patch as a probe.” Induction seemed 
independent of retinal origin to the extent that the 
same result was obtained when the whole figure was 
presented to 1 eye as when different components were 
presented to the 2 eyes. (23 ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. 


3BF49G. Goortovoy, G. K. How the sense of 
sight serves mankind. Amer. J. Optom., 1961, 38, 
449-463.—Taken from an “article entitled ‘Eyes and 
Sight’ issued by the Academy of Science of the USSR 
in 1959, The present translation [by Israel Dvorine] 
is an abridgement and includes only certain of the 
sections.” The principal topics discussed are: the 
role of illumination in the development of myopia, the 
effects of training on oculomotor functioning and 
visual discrimination, and the effect of motivation on 
visual discrimination. There is also a brief discus- 
sion of the functioning of the visual system under 
conditions encountered in airplane and space flights. 
—E. G. Heinemann. 

3BF68P. Pickersgill, Mary J. (U. Leeds) On 
knowing with which eye one is seeing. Quart. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1961, 13, 168-172 Experiments were 
performed to determine whether it is possible to dis- 
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criminate which eye or eyes are being stimulated by 
a point source of light in a dark room when the 5 is 
unaware which eye, if any, is occluded. There were 
2 stimulus conditions, (a) a continuous source of 
light, and (b) a flash. The results show that in these 
conditions discrimination is faulty and, in some in- 
stances, at chance level, although there is consider- 
able individual variation. The implications of these 
results for the argument from transfer, as applied to 
after-effects, and in the theory of depth perception 
are considered.—Journal abstract. 


3BF81P. Pritchard, R. M. (Reading U.) А col- 
limator stabilizing system for the retinal image. 
Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 13, 181-183.—When an 
O is fixating a stationary target as closely as pos- 
sible, continuous involuntary rotations of the eyeball 
causes proportional displacements of the retinal image. 
In order to study the functional importance of these 
movements in the visual process, many methods of 
maintaining the image in a fixed retinal position have 
been reported. The limitations of each experimental 
technique impose restrictions on the type of problem 
that can be investigated. A method of producing a 
stabilized image is here described. It is simple, cheap 
to construct and yet overcomes most of the limita- 
tions of the methods referred to below.—Journal 
abstract. 


. 3BF95W. Weale, R. А. (U. London) Retinal 
illumination and age. Trans. Illum. Engng. Soc., 
Lond., 1961, 26, 95-100.—The general tendency is 
for a reduction in retinal illumination with age. It 
is attributable largely to changes in pupil diameter, 
yellowing of the lens, and to a lesser extent, a 
change in the effective length of the light path 
within the lens. In general, retinal illumination at 
age 60 is about one-third that found at age 10.—B. 
W. Wild. 


(Also see Abstracts 3BN85O, 3CL39S, 3DC15G, 
3DG45M*, 3DG85P, 3DI22E, 301535, 
3DI69D, 3HN5I1S, 3J142F) 


Space Perception 


3BG03G. Gogel, Walter C. (USA Medical Re- 
search Lab., Ft. Knox, Ky.) Convergence as a cue 
to the perceived distance of objects in a binocular 
configuration. J. Psychol., 1961, 52, 303-315.—This 
study investigated the relation between convergence 
and perceived distance as a function of the number 
of binocular objects present. . . . The binocular dis- 
parities between the objects in the binocular con- 
figuration remained constant as the convergence to 
the configuration was changed. The perceived dis- 
tance of the binocular objects was measured by simul- 
taneously presenting a monocularly viewed alley in 
which the binocular objects appeared to be located. 
. . . It was found that neither the sensitivity (slope) 
of the function relating convergence and perceived 
distance nor the number of persons evidencing such 
a relation increased when more than 1 binocular ob- 
ject was used. For the Ss who reported a change in 
perceived distance with a change in convergence, the 
reported distance between the objects varied linearly 
with the reported distance of the farther object. The 
_ obtained convergence-perceived distance function was 
| not the same for all objects in the binocular configura- 
tion — Author abstract. 
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3BGI2C. Clark, B., & Graybiel, A. (USN School 
Aviation Medicine, Pensacola, Fla.) Visual percep- 
tion of the horizontal during prolonged exposure 
to radial acceleration on a centrifuge. USN Sch. 
Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1960, Proj. MROOS.13-6001, 
Subtask 1, No. 54. 12 p.—4 Ss were studied in a 
special seat in the Pensacola Slow Rotation Room 
during and following 4 hours of constant rotation to 
determine whether any change in the visual percep- 
tion of the horizontal would occur. The method in- 
volved maintaining a constant change in magnitude 
and direction of force on the Ss throughout the ex- 
perimental period. No significant, systematic changes 
in the visual perception of the horizontal occurred 
during this experimental period. It is concluded 
that adaptation to this experimental situation does 
not occur.—USN SAM. 


3ВС14С. Crovitz, Н. F. (VA Hosp., Durham, 
N. C.) Differential acuity of two eyes and the 
problem of ocular dominances. Science, 1961, 134, 
614.—While it has long been thought that no rela- 
tionship exists between the eye of greater visual 
acuity and the eye favored in sighting, the data col- 
lected suggest the need for a reexamination of this 
issue.  Sighting-dominance and  acuity-dominance 
were associated. In addition, most indivduals tested 
showed acuity-dominance of the left eye—Journal 
abstract. 


3BG14G. Gogel, Walter C. (USA Medical Re- 
search & Development Command, Ft. Knox, Ky.) 
The effect of convergence on perceived size and 
distance. USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1961, No. 499. 
14 p.—The role of absolute convergence in the per- 
ception of absolute size and distance was investigated 
using convergence values from 0 to 12 degrees of 
arc. Perceived absolute size was measured at the 
different convergence values. Perceived absolute 
distance was measured by providing a visual ruler 
consisting of a monocularly observed alley contain- 
ing numbered rectangles. The O judged the apparent 
position of the binocular object with respect to the 
alley for the values of convergence previously used 
with the size judgments. The results indicate that 
convergence was a (statistically) significant con- 
tributor to perceived size and distance for some Os. 
However, even with the Os who showed some effect 
of convergence, the sensitivity in making the size 
and distance discriminations was low. In general, 
the study supports the conclusion that, even in situa- 
tions in which no conflicting cues are present, abso- 
lute convergence is an imprecise and usually neg- 
ligible determiner of perceived size and distance.— 


USA MRL. 


3BG15C. Clark, B., & Graybiel, A. (USN School 
Aviation Medicine, Pensacola, Fla.) Antecedent 
visual frame of reference as a contributing factor 
in the perception of the oculogravic illusion. 
USN Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1961, Proj. 
МКОО5.13-6001, Subtask 1, Rep. No. 56. 15 p—A 
study is made of the effect of an antecedent visual 
frame of reference on the perception of the horizontal 
when direction and magnitude of the gravitational 
force acting on the body are changed. Changes in 
the amount of oculogravic illusion serve as the cri- 
terion of change in perception of the horizontal. 
Observations are made following prolonged exposure 
and following varied short exposures to a vist 
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framework. Results show that deviation of the per- 
ceived horizontal from the static line-of-subjective- 
horizontal increases fairly rapidly to about 60 sec- 
onds and more slowly for an equal time thereafter 
under each observation condition. A gradual, though 
not a simple, continuous, change occurs in the frame 
of reference from visual to gravitational cues.— 
USN SAM. 

3BG16G. Gogel, W. C., & Wainwright, C. A., 
Jr. (USA Medical Research Lab., Ft. Knox, Ky.) 
Convergence as a determiner of perceived absolute 
size. USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1961, No. 489. 
ii, 16 p.—The possible relation between convergence 
and perceived absolute size was determined for con- 
vergence values of 4? or less with accommodation 
held constant. Perceived absolute size was measured 
by having S reproduce kinesthetically the perceived 
size of the visual stimulus. As determined by control 
tests, the kinesthetic method seemed to be a sensitive 
measure of perceived size. The visual stimulus con- 
sisted of a stereoscopic object of constant angular 
size, the convergence to which was changed by E in 
discrete steps. The results suggest that about % of 
the Ss perceived some change in size with a change 
inconvergence. But, even with these Ss, the change 
was small and possibly can be attributed to com- 
parisons between successive presentations. In gen- 
eral, the results of this study indicate the inadequacy 
of convergence as an effective cue to perceived abso- 
lute size.—USSA MRL. 

3BG16M. McFarland, Joseph Henry, Jr. (Clark 
U.) A microgenetic study on the integration of 
elements into a unified whole. Dissertation Abstr., 
1961, 21, 2016.—Abstract. 

3BG19B. Boyle, D. G. The concept of the radius 
of action in the causal impression. Brit. J. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 52, 219-226.—In Michotte's experiments, 
in which a phenomenal object A appears to strike a 
phenomenal object B, launching B into motion, there 
is a certain distance outside which the movement of 
B becomes phenomenally autonomous. The distance 
within which B appears to move under the influence 
of A is referred to as the “radius of action" (RA) of 
А upon B. Michotte originally suggested that the 

was a complex function of the speed of B, but 
Yela’s experimental work seemed to show that RA 
18 a spatial translation of a temporal constant, ie. 
that the length of RA bears a relation of simple pro- 
Portionality to the speed of B. Experiments by the 
present author failed to confirm Yela's findings, but 
pa rather to confirm Michotte’s original sugges- 
ion. Possible explanations of the differences between 
ela’s findings and the present results are suggested. 
—Vournal abstract. 

SBG33E. Epstein, William (U. Kansas) The 
J put Size-apparent-distance hypothesis. Amer. 
та усло, 1961, 74, 333-346.—In a series of 3 ex- 
Pire E with some 100 college men and women 
тш the role of known size and of relative size in 
EN was examined. “The conclusion was 
a that in experiments of this nature the de- 
a eor apparent distance is not the known size 
sented se: jects, but the relative size of objects pre- 

ою учу. —R. Н. Waters. 
percent; tt: Hess, Eckhard Н. Shadows and depth 

сон. Scient. American, 1961, 204(3), 139- 
x e problem was to determine whether learn- 
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ing or some innate faculty is involved in the interpreta- 
tion of the light-and-shadow cue. Using chicks and 
natural photographs, the author grathered persuasive 
evidence that the response to the cue of light and 
shadow is a product of learning and experience.— 
L. A. Wauck. 

3BG39R. Reventlow, I. Note on movement and 
binocular fusion. Scand. J. Psychol., 1961, 2, 139- 
141.—1 one observes moving water with one eye and 
a homogeneous, stationary background with the other, 
the background appears to move in the same direc- 
tion as the water. Apart from the movement, how- 
ever, the water is not visible. Thus movement can 
influence binocular vision without the other aspects 
of the moving entity entering into experience.—/our- 
nal abstract. 

3BG40H. Heinemann, Eric G. (Vassar Coll.) 
Photographic measurement of the retinal image. 
Amer. J. Psychol, 1961, 74, 440-445.—"The image 
of a target-pattern of constant angular size formed 
on the retina of a living, human eye was photo- 
graphed under two levels of accommodation and con- 
vergence. The size of the image was the same, 
within the limits of an error of measurement of about 
2%, when the eyes were adjusted to a viewing dis- 
tance of 25 cm. and to a viewing distance of 100 cm. 
The results . . . are in complete accordance with 
expectations based on the ‘model’ eyes commonly 
used in computations of retinal-image size."—R. H. 
Waters. 

3BG45P. Price, G. R. (Princeton U.) An em- 
mert's law of apparent sizes. Psychol. Rec., 1961, 
11, 145-151—Hypothesized that apparent size of 
negative after-image is directly proportional to ap- 
parent distance of plane of projection. А 3-stage 
experiment was conducted with the first two stages 
establishing parameters of size constancy for real and 
projected objects. Results confirmed the hypothesis. 
—R. J. Seidel. 

3BG72P. Pritchard, Roy M. Stabilized images 
on the retina. Scient. American, 1961, 204(6), 72- 
78—When an image is stabilized on the retina by 
one means or another, it soons fades and disappears. 
The stabilized image regenerates after a time and 
again becomes visible to the S in whole or in part. 
The image, or fragments of it, alternately fades and 
regenerates over prolonged periods of observation. 
The fragmentation, or the alternate partial fading 
and partial regeneration, of the image is related to 
the character and content of the image itself. The 
evidence supports the “cell assembly” idea that ex- 
perience is needed to develop the innate potential 
of perception. But the evidence also sustains the 
Gestalt theory which holds that perception is innately 
determined. A modern theory of perception will 
eventually result from a mating of the 2 systems.— 
L. A. Wauck. 

3BG75R. Rump, E. E. (Manchester U. Eng- 
land) A note on attitude and distance-estimation 
as variables in size-matching. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1961, 74, 475-476.—]enkin and Hyman's (see 34: 
500) results are examined in terms of size-match vs. 
size-judgment, a distinction not adequately brought 
out in their interpretation. Their data are signifi- 
cant, nonetheless, in that they provide evidence * that 
the prediction of a positive linear correlation between 
perceived size and perceived distance does not hold 
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for inter-S correlations with constant stimulus-condi- 
tions; and that an observer's inferences may influence 
the size-distance relationship in unrestricted as well 
as reduced-cue conditions."—R. H. Waters. 


3BG79N. Nelson, T. M., Bartley, S. H., & Bour- 
assa, C. M. (Michigan State U.) The effect of 
areal characteristics of targets upon shape-slant 
invariance. J. Psychol, 1961, 52, 479—490.— Shape- 
slant invariance was studied by 4 series of targets 
(circles and ellipses) differing in inclination from 
the vertical and in geometrical properties. The tar- 
gets differed also in areal features. Some were “out- 
line" targets made of wire, some were disks with 
untextured surfaces, others were finely textured, and 
still others were coarsely textured. The results 
varied in accord with texture. The theoretical ap- 
proach distinguished between geometrical properties 
of the targets and responses—Author abstract. 


3BG87G. Gogel, Walter C. (USA Medical Re- 
search Lab., Ft. Knox, Ky.) Convergence as a cue 
to absolute distance. J. Psychol., 1961, 52, 287-301. 
—The role of convergence and accommodation in the 
perception of absolute distance was investigated. To 
measure perceived absolute distance the Ss were pro- 
vided with a visual ruler which consisted of a monoc- 
ularly viewed alley containing numbered cards. A 
single binocular object, either stereoscopically gen- 
erated or real, was presented to the Ss at different 
convergence and accommodative distances. The Ss 
judged the apparent distance of the binocular object 
with respect to the cards in the monocularly observed 
alley. The relation between convergence and per- 
ceived distance with accommodation held constant 
was determined for distance 0.9 meters or more from 
S. The perception of distance with convergence and 
accommodation varying concomitantly was deter- 
mined for distances 1.8 meters or more from S. The 
results indicate that while some persons were able to 
use these cue systems under these conditions to some 
extent, in general at these distances the cues are not 
very effective determiners of perceived distance.— 
Author abstract. 


(Also see Abstracts 3FB66F, 3FE77E, 3JB06W) 


Color Vision 


3BHOIF. Farnsworth, Dean. (USN Submarine 
Base, New London, Conn.) Let's look at those 
isochromatic lines again. Vision Res., 1961, 1(1- 
2), 1-5.—This is a critical discussion of the method, 
results, and interpretation of data gathered by Pitt 
on some characteristics of dichromatic vision. Many 
take the view that these data show the location of 
the region on the color mixture diagram correspond- 
ing to the missing color fundamental of a class of 
dichromats and that this region is independent of 
their ocular pigmentation. An examination of Pitt's 
data for these dichromata shows that the spread of 
their color matching data is no greater than similar 
data obtained from normal Os; since the results for 
the normals may have been because of variation in 
ocular pigmentation, so also may have been the re- 
sults from the dichromats. A check of Pitt's data 
indicates this interpretation is a reasonable hypothe- 
sis. Thus, failure to take into account the possible 
effects of ocular pigmentation upon color matching 
data may lead to erroneous interpretations of basic 
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color vision characteristics. Не concludes that а 
color mixture diagram at the retinal level is needed; 
—F. A. Mote. 

3BHO06P. Pitt, F. H. G. (Kodak Limited, Eng- 
land) Comments on Farnsworth's paper "Let's 
Look at Those Isochromatic Lines Again.” Mi- 
sion Res., 1961, 1(1-2), 6-7.—(See 36: 3BHOIE) 
The correctness of Pitt’s method of producing iso- 
color charts depends upon 2 assumptions; (a) that 
the dichromatic system is a reduced form of the 
trichromatic system, and (b) that the amount of 
macular pigmentation is the same in the average 
dichromatic eye as in the average trichromatic eye. 
Pitt has no doubt that the 1st assumption is correct 
but that the 2nd cannot be proved. He agrees that 
the spread of the white points among his deuter- 
anopic Os is large but believes these are spread 
reasonably uniformly over the range and that his 
average is not too unrepresentative. He believes his 
deductions are still substantially correct.—F. А. Мое. 

3BHO8T. Thomas, F. H., Dimmick, Е. І, & 
Luria, S. M. (USN Medical Research Lab., New 
London, Conn.) A study of binocular color mix- 
ture. Vision Res., 1961, 1(1-2), 108-120.—Using 
an apparatus which presents simultaneously the com- 
ponents for binocular color mixing to each eye and 
an additive comparison mixture ot the components to 
both eyes, an investigation was made of the effects 
of stimulus size, exposure time, and surround on the 
frequency with which the observers reported match- 
ing binocular mixtures. A comparison of binocular 
with additive mixtures as a function of (a) their 
relative total luminance using equal binocular com- 
ponents and (b) variable binocular comparison with 
constant total luminance, was also carried out. A 
brief history of work on binocular color mixture has 
been included.—Journal abstract. 


3BH08W. Wright, W. D. (Imperial Coll. Sci- 
ence & Technology, London, England) Comments 
written to Dean Farnsworth in 1958. Vision Res. 
1961, 1(1-2), 8—Wright believes that the confusion 
loci of Pitt’s Os are acceptable (see 36: 3ВНО1Е). 
He points out that Pitt's analysis is only justified on 
the assumption that his average protanope and his 
average deuteranope had effectively the same pig- 
mentation as the average trichromatic observer rep- 
resented by the chromaticity chart and spectrum locus 
which he used. This can hardly be strictly true, but 
in so far as they were average observers (even 1 
only six individuals in each case) this is likely to be 
a closer approximation than for any individual ob- 
server. The reasonableness of the zones themselves 
supports this.—F. А. Mote. 


3BH09M. MacAdam, D. L. (Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y.) A nonlinear hypothesis for 
chromatic adaptation. Vision Res., 1961, 1(1-2), 
9-41.—Chromatic adaptation is usually assumed to 
equivalent to a proportional attenuation of responses 
that are linearly related to the physical stimuli. 
Analyses of data obtained recently indicate this hy- 
pothesis fails systematically to account for the results 
within reasonable limits of error. By combining the 
hypothesis of proportional attenuation and of various 
nonlinear relations between response and stimulus, 
most of the systematic errors in accounting for the 
results can be eliminated. The most successful forms 
of the nonlinearities associated with the three color 
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receptor systems in various states of chromatic adap- 
tation are found to be rather similar for the data of 
all three experiments. In general, the form of the 
nonlinearity thus deduced is different for each of the 
3 color-receptor systems and for each is differently 
dependent upon the state of chromatic adaptation — 
Journal abstract. 


3BH13W. Walraven, P. L. (Inst. Perception 
RVO-TNO, Soesterberg, Netherlands) On the 
Bezold-Briicke phenomenon. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 
1961, 51, 1113-1116.—An explanation of the Bezold- 
Brücke phenomenon is given in the framework of the 
Young-Helmholtz theory. It is assumed that the 
responses of the three independent receptor systems 
gradually increase to an end value with increasing 
stimulation. The sensitivity curves of the three sys- 
tems are assumed to be those derived by Pitt. To 
account for the law of additivity of brightness it is 
necessary to make a distinction between a brightness 
information and a chromaticness information channel. 
The nonlinear relationship between response and 
stimulation of the several systems has to be applied 
inthe latter channel. For wavelengths at the cross- 
ing points of Pitt's curves no hue change can be 
expected. This explains the invariable hue at 570 
mp. To account for the invariable hue at 476 my it 
is necessary to assume that the contribution of the 
blue system to chromaticness, its chromaticness va- 
lency, is about 10 times its brightness contribution. 
The third invariable hue at 508 my has to be con- 
sidered as the hue at which the tendencies of the 
greens to shift toward yellow and toward blue are 
in balance. The theory is in accordance with the 
results of some measurements done in the purple 
region of the color diagram, where an invariable hue 
was also found.—Journal abstract. 


3BH17M. Malpass, Leslie F. (U. South Florida) 
Locus of hypnotically induced changes in color 
vision responses. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1961, 51, 
1117-1121.—A modification of the Bidwell appara- 
tus was used to investigate whether color responses 
altered by hypnotic instructions has a sensory or a 
Teport locus, This apparatus produces colors which 
are either complementary to or are enhanced posi- 
tives of colors inserted. Hypnotized Ss were shown 
colors which they were told would be presented and 
[те paea to report what they saw. Responses were 
ШЫ ed to gray and colored presentations. The re- 
s obtained could be parsimoniously explained only 
c eee a report locus to the altered responses 
these Ss as well as to those of an S for whom 
JPnotic instructions seemed to have induced color 
indness.— Journal. abstract. 


ou BHISR. Roelofs, C. Otto. Complementary col- 
ШЕ ption. Acta psychol, Amst., 1961, 18, 
comple —By a haploscopic method, very distinct 
nay contrast color in a colorless zone on 


4 Rd field is produced. On analysis, complemen- 


Oran 
trast of 
Фа com; 


E 15 presumably based on successive contrast 
ative after-image. Does simultaneous con- 


retinal origin ever occur? Why is so little 
vision? = кышу; color noticed in normal binocular 
complement: is is ascribed to neutralization of the 
uence A color on a cerebral level under the 
the case of the surroundings. Color phenomena in 
may in face diascleral illumination, which 
€ investigations into color perception, 
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should be explained in an analogous way.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


3BH32B. Bivens, Lyle W. (U. Colorado) Color 
induction and hue discrimination. Science, 1961, 
134, 732.—A very close relationship has been found 
between hue discrimination thresholds and the differ- 
ences in wavelength necessary to produce “full color” 
from 2 monochromatic light sources, This finding 
suggests a need for certain research in the area of 
color induction—Journal abstract. 

3BH54J. Jurek, B. Příspěvek k vysvětlení jevu 
barevné harmonie. [A contribution to the explana- 
tion of the color harmony phenomenon.] Ceskoslov. 
Psychol., 1960, 4, 354-365.—The author formulates 
a hypothesis on the connection of the harmony of 
contrast with the simultaneous color contrast phe- 
nomenon. Perception of a color adapts the surround- 
ing retinal area to perception of the contrast color. 
The following color forms a pleasant combination 
with the original one if the retinal spot is adapted to 
its perception. Experimental findings are given. (20 
ref, Russian & English summaries)—V. Břicháček. 

3BH57N. Nelson, T. M., & Bartley, S. Н. (Mich- 
igan State U.) The role of PCF in temporal ma- 
nipulation of color. J. Psychol., 1961, 52, 457-477. 
—Using an electronic circuit to drive a Sylvania 
glow-modulator tube, square-wave photic pulses were 
produced at various rates and with various pulse- 
to-cycle fractions (PCFs). 2 different Wratten 
filters and 3 intensity levels were used. The col- 
ored targets thus produced were made to vary in 
saturation, brightness, and hue, while wavelength was 
held constant. Certain low rates reduced saturation. 
This was termed “washout effect.” РСЕ was found 
to be a critical variable producing washout effect. 
The results suggest that washout effect is associated 
with the propagation of the cortical off-discharge and 
full utilization of the optic tract—Awuthor abstract. 

3BH63B. Blackwell, H. R., & Blackwell, O. M. 
(Inst. Research Vision, Columbia, O.) Rod and 
cone receptor mechanisms in typical and atypical 
congenital achromatopsia. Vision Res., 1961, 1(1— 
2), 63-107.— Spectral sensitivities and interactions of 
the receptor systems of 13 congenital achromats with 
reduced acuity were determined by psychophysical 
measurements with white and blue light. Patients 
were of 3 categories: (a) rod monochromats, func- 
tioning rods only; (b) blue monocone monochromats : 
blue-sensitive cones (maximum at 440 my) and 
foveal rods with normal scotopic curve modified by 
the absorption of macular xanthophyll, as rod mono- 
chromats at low luminances, and blue cone-rod di- 
chromats at intermediate luminances; and (c) inter- 
mediates, with rods and blue cones of insufficient 
number for color discrimination. All patients were 
believed to have the same receptor systems. Differ- 
ences in fixation seem to explain the functional dif- 
ferences.—Journal abstract. 

3BH78L. Liedemit, Fritz. —(Cranienburgerstr. 
18, Berlin) Visuelle Untersuchung über die Farb- 
wiedergabe von Lichtquellen. [Visual determina- 
tion of color reproduction by light sources] Z. 
Psychol., 1960, 164, 278-297.—This study concerned 
itself with the development of a visual method for de- 
termining color reproduction of various light sources. 
The experimental method was based on a comparison 
of standard colors between the light source in ques- 
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tion and natural daylight, with the latter serving as 
astandard. Basis for the quantitative determinations 
was the Ostwald color system. Results for 7 dif- 
ferent light sources are given. The parameters of a 
multidimensional system of color determination, also 
based on the Ostwald system, are described.—K. M. 
Newman. 


3BH79F. Fuortes, M. G. F., Gunkel, R. D., & 
Rushton, W. A. H. (National Inst. Health, Be- 
thesda, Md.) Increment thresholds in a subject 
deficient in cone vision. J. Physiol., 1961, 156, 179- 
192.—Increment thresholds measured upon the fovea 
of one “incomplete rod-monochromat" showed a nor- 
mal rod branch and a cone branch with sensitivity 
maximal at 550 my but with threshold 2 log units 
above that of normal cones. At 7? away from the 
fovea only rods were active and the increment thresh- 
old relation coincided with the normal. At a back- 
ground of about 1000 trolands S lost all luminous 
contrast. Thus the abolition of rod function in mono- 
chromat and normal subjects by a bright background 
is not due to inhibition by cones for it occurs where 
there are no cones.—D. К. Peryam. 


3BH92C. Cox, Jennifer. (Imperial Coll., London, 
England) Unilateral color deficiency, congenital 
and acquired. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1961, 51, 992- 
999.—The literature on unilateral color vision defects 
is reviewed, with particular reference to a unilateral 
deuteranope recently described by Graham and his 
associates and by Walls. A similar atypical uni- 
lateral deuteranomalous S is described where the 
color vision defect has been acquired due to the 
disease retrobulbar neuritis. The hue discrimination 
and luminosity curves for this patient are compared 
with those found by Graham, and the possibility that 
retrobulbar neuritis could be responsible for a uni- 
lateral deutan defect with good visual acuity is dis- 
cussed.—Journal abstract. 


3BH93R. Rushton, W. A. H. (National Inst. 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Rhodopsin measurement 
and dark-adaptation in a subject deficient in cone 
vision. J. Physiol., 1961, 156, 193-205.—Visual pig- 
ments were measured in 1 S (an incomplete rod 
monochromat) by retinal densitometry. None were 
found in the fovea; but, peripherally, rhodopsin was 
normal in amount and rate of regeneration. The 
dark-adaptation curve coincided with the normal 
when this appeared below the cone branch, thus the 
monochromat’s curve probably represents the normal 
rod threshold where this cannot be measured above 
the cones. At each stage of dark-adaptation there is 
a linear relation between log threshold and the 
amount of unregenerated rhodopsin.—D. R. Peryam. 


(Also see Abstracts 3D102C, 3JG13S) 


Visual Sensitivity 


SBIOZD. Dreyer, V. (Rigshosp., Copenhagen, 
Denmark) On visual contrast thresholds: V. The 
influence of the background area on thresholds, 
determined by the method of constant stimuli. 
Acta ophthal., Kbh., 1961, 39, 102-114.—The influ- 
ence of background area on contrast thresholds for 
stimuli viewed at small visual angles was examined 
by means of the method of constant stimuli. The 
results were compared with previous thresholds, de- 
termined by the method of variable stimuli with 
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screening of the background area in the plane of 
observation. Authors conclusions: (a) Contrast 
thresholds for positive stimuli (stimuli perceived as 
brighter than background) are independent of back- 
ground area in agreement with prior results. (b) 
Contrast thresholds for negative stimuli (stimuli per- 
ceived as darker than background) also were inde- 
pendent of background area, contrary to earlier re- 
sults. The curve patterns previously thought to 
apply for small background areas are now found 
to apply to all background areas examined. (c) 
Thresholds for positive and negative stimuli show 
great similarity. Previous investigations agreed only 
if background area was small. (d) A low average 
adaptation level influences the contrast threshold in 
the same manner as does a small background area. 
This suggests that the simultaneous contrast phenom- 
enon may be a result of an (indirect) adaptation 
process.—M. Katz. 


3BIO5S. Shvarts, L. A. (Psychological Inst., 
Akad. Pedagogicheskikh Nauk RSFSR) Skorosť 
vosstanovleniia absoliutnoi zritel’noi chuvstvitel’- 
nosti posle zasveta glaz kak pokazatel’ podvizh- 
nosti nervnykh protsessov. [Rate of recovery of 
absolute visual sensitivity after a flash of light used 
as index of mobility of nervous processes.] Dokl. 
Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1961, No. 1, 105-107. 
—After the absolute threshold of vision was estab- 
lished in 24 college students, a flash of light (25 
luxes) was thrown into the eye, and the level of 
sensitivity was immediately measured. The rate of 
recovery which varied between 1 and 4 minutes was 
assumed to be a measure of the mobility of nervous 
system. In order to check this hypothesis, the rate 
of recovery was compared with other indices of the 
mobility of nervous processes such as the critical 
flicker frequency. A positive correlation was found. 


—A. Cuk. 


3BII2F. Forsyth, D. M., & Brown, C. R. 
(Goucher Coll.) Nonlinear property of the visual 
system at fusion. Science, 1961, 134, 612-614.—The 
response of the visual system to intermittent stimula- 
tion at rates above the fusion point is generally con- 
sidered to be independent of frequency, that is, linear 
with respect to time-average luminance. However, 
trains of 1000 light pulses per second alternated suc- 
cessively with trains of 500 light pulses per second 
may be perceived as flickering even though the time- 
average luminance is the same in each train. —/owr- 
nal abstract. 


3BI21P. Pigg, L. D., & Kama, W. N. (Wright 
Patterson, AFB, О.) The effect of transient 
weightlessness on visual acuity. USAF WADD 
tech. Rep., 1961, No. 61-184. 21 p.—vVisual acuity 
was measured on Ss while they were exposed to short 
periods of weightlessness abroad an aircraft flown 
through “zero-g” trajectories involving transition 
from 1 g to 2% g to zero g. Monocular and binoc- 
ular acuity of near and far vision were measur 
on both Snellen and checkerboard targets. Control 
measurements were made on the ground and in flight 
at 1 g in counterbalanced sequence with the zero-8 
measurements. Results show that the weightless en- 
vironment produced for this study has a detriment 
effect on visual acuity as measured. The decrement 
is not considered to have practical significance— 
USAF WADD AML. 
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3BI21S. Sloan, L. L. (Baltimore, Md.) Area 
and luminance of test object as variables in exam- 
ination of the visual field by projection perimetry. 
Vision Res. 1961, 1(1-2), 121-138.—A modified 
Goldmann perimeter is used which provides means of 
measuring any desired location in the field, the lu- 
minance of the projected test object which is just 
perceptibly brighter than a background of fixed lu- 
minance. Data for normal eyes are presented to 
show the relationship between area and threshold 
luminance and the variation of this relation from 
center to periphery of the retina. Similar tests of 
eyes having defects in the visual field provide a meas- 
ure of the extent and density of the defect and a 
direct test for abnormality in the capacity for areal 
summation.—J ournal abstract. 


3BI27H. Haider, M., & Dixon, N. F. (U. Col- 
lege London, England) Influences of training and 
fatigue on the continuous recording of a visual 
differential threshold. Brit. J. Psychol., 1961, 52, 
227-237—A visual differential threshold was re- 
corded continuously for 14 min. in each of 6 different 
sessions. Integrated scores for %-тіп. periods, indi- 
cative of mean threshold values, showed a marked 
tendency to rise between the 2nd and the 10th minute 
of the experiment. This was attributed to a fatigue 
decrement of a central state of vigilance or alertness. 
The scoring of length of curve and number of control 
adjustments during J&-min. periods, indicative of the 
S's working behaviour, showed no such consistent 
tendencies. In the 1st run, however, the method of 
working showed some training effects which seemed 
to mask the fatigue decrement of mean threshold 
values and led to a change in the criteria of judgment 
for the 2nd run. All 3 variables showed marked and 
fairly consistent individual differences. No clear dif- 
ferences between morning and evening values could 
be established —Journal abstract. 


3BI42S. Sperling, H. G. (Minneapolis-Honeywell 

Co., Minn.) Prediction of relative luminous effi- 
ciency from fundamental sensation curves. Vision 
Res., 1961, 1(1-2), 42-61.—Summarized are data on 
the spectral sensitivity of the fovea obtained by dif- 
erent psychophysical methods, stimulus sizes, adap- 
dud States, and for normal and dichromatic Os. The 
oe of fundamental sensation curves from the 
Color confusions of dichromatic Os is presented, and 
Eb of the attempted synthesis of the luminous 
pad functions from these theoretical functions 
Bi тепоне. These latter results are relevant to the 
p zn of the major humps and dips, the additivity 
of luminances, and the general question of an 


additive trichri i 1 
omatic theory of color reception.— 
Journal. abstract. d е 


ДВ153С. Collins, William E. (Civil Aeromedical 
са Inst) Subject differences іп luminosity 
a g 5 solute threshold and CFF techniques. J. 
кка, 1962, 66, 53-59.—Modifications of 
minosit olorimeter permitted the gathering of lu- 
Ee. y data by absolute threshold and CFF tech- 
by the 22 Ss with normal color vision were tested 
OM Diner method using a 25’ field. CFF data 

obtained at 20 and 30 cps with a 50’ and 100’ 
Dende Бану differences between the Ss de- 
Size and nn the method employed, and the CFF field 
Offered ; ash frequency. A possible explanation was 

involving the primacy of peripheral factors 
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for absolute luminosity data and of central elements 
for CFF thresholds.—Author abstract. 


3BI65A. Anděl, Jiří. (Charles U., Prague) 
Matematicky model prübéhu kritické frekvence 
blikání při jejím mnohonásobném měření. [Math- 
ematical model of the time-course of flicker fusion 
frequency with its repeated measurement.] Activ. 
nerv. super., 1960, 2, 365-370.—The author worked 
out equations of the regression curve of critical fre- 
quency when measured repeatedly in rapid succession. 
The recognition of a higher critical frequency causes 
a greater change of the functional state of the optical 
analyser; this assumption is mathematically formu- 
lated. The calculation is explained with examples. 
(Russian & English summaries)—V. Břicháček. 


3BI650. Ogle, Kenneth. (Mayo Clinic) Pe- 
ripheral contract thresholds and blurring of the 
retinal image for a point light source. J. Opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1961, 51, 1265-1268.—The contrast thresholds 
were measured under controlled experimental condi- 
tions for a point-like source of light for different 
degrees of out-of-focus retinal images, in the periph- 
ery out to 12 arc degrees, under photopic conditions. 
As previously shown, the threshold rises with blur- 
ring of the image; but the rate of this increase be- 
comes less as the peripheral angle becomes larger. 
Although the contrast threshold increased nearly lin- 
early with peripheral angle, the rate of increase for 
blurred imagery was less, so that for larger periph- 
eral angles blurredness had less influence on contrast 
threshold. From a theoretically derived equation, 
curves were fitted to the sets of data, from which 
the angular diameters of a minimal effective retinal 
area were calculated for each peripheral measure- 
ment. The results suggested that the minimal effec- 
tive area of the retina was due mostly to dioptic 
factors rather than to retinal sensorial units.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

3BI75K. Kopanev, V. I. (Leningrad) К vop- 
rosu o zritel’noi temnovoi adaptatsii. [Problem of 
the visual dark adaptation] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. 
Nauk RSFSR, 1960, No. 5, 75-79.—Effect of а 
swinging movement on the dark adaptation of the eye 
was studied using 20 adults as Ss and 3 different 
lengths of swinging movement, of 5, 15, and 30 min- 
utes. There was a gradual increase in the visual 
threshold as a function of the length of the swinging 
movement. This affected the shape of the dark adap- 
tation curve.—4. Cuk. 

3BI77P. Pudritzki, Günter. (Oranienburgerstr. 
18, Berlin) Untersuchungen über die psycho- 
physischen Grundlagen der optischen Verschmelz- 
ungsfrequenz. [Investigations of the psychophysical 
bases of visual fusion frequency.] Z. Psychol, 1960, 
164, 177-214.—An attempt was made to verify 
whether fusion frequency may be used as an indicator 
of diencephalic changes, i.e., as an autonomic symp- 
tom. Experimental conditions (such as induced and 
real rotation, induced longitudinal movements, etc.) 
whose effects had been either previously established 
or were easily recognizable were chosen. Under all 
experimental conditions significant changes in fusion 
frequency could be established and directly correlated 
to autonomic changes. It could also be ascertained 
that the magnitude of fusion frequency changes was 
directly related to an individual's degree of excita- 
tion. The results on the whole strengthened the hy- 
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pothesis of functional interdependence between fusion 
frequency and diencephalic system.—K. M. Newman. 


3BI83W. Weale, R. A. (U. London, England) 
Notes on the photometric significance of the crys- 
talline lens. Vision Res., 1961, 1(1-2), 183-191.— 
Тһе effective pathlength of the human crystalline lens 
is calculated as а function of aperture and its photo- 
metric effects examined on the assumption that the 
distribution of yellow pigment is uniform. The data 
are applied to the interpretation of the age variation 
of the absolute visual threshold and to the spectral 
variation of the Stiles-Crawford effect—Journal ab- 
stract. 

3В187В. Baranovskaia, О. P. (Moscow U, 
USSR)  Sensibilizatsiia zritel'nogo analizatora 
pod vliianiem slabykh svetovykh razdrazhitelei. 
[Effect of weak visual stimuli on the sensitization 
of the visual analyzer.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk 
RSFSR, 1960, No. 4, 8/-91.—Investigation of the 
effect of sensitization of the visual analyzer under the 
influence of (a) "first vision" when stimuli are pre- 
sented in an ascending series, and (b) weak light 
stimuli presented in a descending series. Sensitivity 
was measured by means of EEG and EMG (electro- 
myograph). The results obtained: (a) Sharp in- 
crease in sensitivity under the influence of “first 
vision" of the stimulus. (b) Weak superliminal 
stimuli increased the sensibility of the organism to 
react to both subliminal and liminal stimuli. This 
seems to be basically a central process. Influence of 
peripheral factors in not excluded.—A. Cuk. 

3BIO1P. Piéron, Н. La vision en lumière in- 
termittente. [Vision in intermittentlight.] Monogr. 
Franc. Psychol., 1961, No. 8. 91 p—A thorough 
survey of all of the important research on factors 
influencing the CFF and an attempt at a general syn- 
thesis. There is a detailed analysis of experimental 
results relating to the effects on CFF of: (a) the 
heterogeneity of the retina; (b) luminous intensity ; 
(c) the light/dark ratio, or duty cycle; (d) the size 
of the retinal area stimulated; and (e) the length of 
the observation period. Underlying physiological 
mechanisms are discussed; and 6 basic laws are 
derived that, it is felt, account for all of the known 
facts. (139-item bibliogr.)—G. Н. Mowbray. 

3BI96E. Erdman, Robert Lewis. (Columbia U.) 
Brightness discriminations with constant duration 
intermittent flashes. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 
2796.—Abstract. 


3В198Р. Pudritzki, Günter, & Löffler, Günter. 
(Oranienburgerstr. 18, Berlin) Gerät zur Mes- 
sung der optischen Flimmerverschmelzungsfre- 
quenz fiir Batterie- und Netzbetrieb. [Optical 
flicker-fusion frequency measurement apparatus for 
use with batteries or line voltage.] Z. Psychol., 
1960, 164, 298-301.—A wiring diagram and opera- 
tion of an electronic flicker-fusion measurement de- 
[ on aA LHN device may be powered by 
either batteries or ine voltage, and is easily port- 
able.—K. M. Newman. * Vie 


(Also see Abstracts 3DI05K, 3DI66R, 3DI75H, 
3DM33D, 3JF60T, 3KL11B) 
Eye Movements 


3BJO9S. Stewart, Charles R. (0. Houston) 
Photographic apparatus for studying convergence. 
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Amer. J. Optom., 1960, 37, 609—618.— The apparatus 
described is “(1) a photographic system to record 
lateral movements of the eyes, (2) a projection sys- 
tem to provide convergence stimuli, and (3) a film 
analyzer to determine convergence values írom the 
photographic records."—E. G. Heinemann. 


3BJ15E. Enoksson, Paul  (U. Lund, Sweden) 
A method for investigation of ocular dominance 
based on optokinetic nystagmus. Acta ophthal., 
Kbh., 1961, 39, 115-140.—Earlier tests of ocular 
dominance are reviewed. А new method based on 
optokinetic nystagmus is described. It consists of 
simultaneous exposure of the eyes to stimuli moving 
in opposite directions. 6 cases exemplifying the tech- 
niques are reported. In 3 of them nystagmus was 
studied through a telescope, and in the other 3 with 
the aid of electro-oculography. (58 ref.) —M. Katz. 


3BJ15G. Guedry, Е. E., & Lauver, L. S. (USA 
Medical Research Lab. Ft. Knox, Ky.) Vestibular 
reactions during prolonged constant angular ac- 
celeration. J. appl. Physiol., 1961, 16, 215-220.— 
Direct-coupled amplification of corneo-retinal poten- 
tial was used to record eye movements of 6 Ss sub- 
jected to 2 deg/sec? for 45 seconds and 1.5 deg/sec* 
for 60 seconds. Typically, near-maximum velocity of 
nystagmus was reached in about 30 seconds with little 
subsequent variation, Nystagmus usually outlasted 
the subjective afterreaction. Theoretical implications 
of this effect are discussed—D. R. Peryam. 


3BJ19F. Flom, Merton C. (U. California, Berk- 
eley) On the relationship between accommoda- 
tion and accommodative convergence: III. Ef- 
fects of orthoptics. Amer. J. Optom., 1960, 37, 619- 
632.—In order to determine the effect of orthoptic 
training on the accommodative convergence/accom- 
modation (AC/A) ratio, 106 Ss were given 3 30- 
minute orthoptic treatments per week for 8 weeks. 
There were 2 experimental groups which differed 
mainly in the method by which the AC/A ratio was 
measured. 28 Ss in 2 control groups were examined 
weekly but received no training. The experimental 
groups showed a significant increase in the AC/A 
ratio following orthoptics. “For a few weeks after 
orthoptics was discontinued the AC/A ratios seemed 
to maintain their higher values. . . . About one year 
later, however, the AC/A ratios appeared to have 
decreased and approximated the original values."— 
E. G. Heinemann. 


3BJ20C. Collins, W. E. & Guedry, F. E, Jr. 
(USA Medical Research & Development Command, 
Ft. „Knox, Ky.) Arousal effects and nystagmus 
during prolonged constant angular acceleration. 
USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1961, No. 500. 20 p— 
When tasks were assigned to insure heightened men- 
tal activity, vestibular nystagmus did not decline dur- 
ing constant angular acceleration. With the same 
vestibular stimulus but with a task not conducive to 
heightened mental activity, nystagmus declined (or 
was of very low magnitude) during the stimulus. Tt 
is suggested that previously reported losses of sub- 
jective velocity during constant angular acceleration 
may be an indicator of reduced corticofugal feedback 
to the reticular system and hence, as subjective veloc- 
ity declines in this situation, nystagmus also declines 
ME for extraneous sources of arousal.—U, 
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3BJ31M. Morgan, Meredith W. (U. California, 
Berkeley) Anomalous correspondence interpreted 
as a motor phenomenon. Amer. J. Optom., 1961, 
38, 131-148.— 1t has been pointed out that certain 
jnnervational patterns are 'registered' to indicate a 
change in egocentric direction while others are ‘non- 
registered’ to indicate no change in egocentric direc- 
tion of perceived objects. If the innervational pat- 
tern is ‘registered,’ the altered position of each eye 
with respect to the other is also ‘registered’ and con- 
sequently the ‘turned eye’ reports that what it sees is 
displaced with respect to the ‘other eye.’ This results 
in anomalous correspondence.” —E. С. Heinemann. 


3BJ57S. Stewart, Charles R. (U. Houston) 
Jump vergence responses. Amer. 1. Optom., 1961, 
38, 5/-86.—Binocular eye movements resulting from 
a sudden change in the "fusion stimulus" were re- 
corded photographically. The Ss were called upon to 
fuse a binocularly presented stimulus pattern. The 
separate monocular stimuli were then suddenly dis- 
placed disjunctively. Descriptions are given of (a) 
responses to stimulus displacements of varying amount 
and direction; (b) responses to stimuli that jump 
back and forth regularly, where the time interval be- 
tween jumps was decreased until the S could no 
longer follow the targets; and (c) responses to sud- 
den shifts from binocular to monocular stimulation.— 
E. G. Heinemann. 


3BJ77V. Vladimirov, А. D., & Khomskaya, E. D. 
(Moscow State U.) Fotoelektricheskii metod regis- 
tratsii dvizhenii glaz. [Photoelectric method of eye 
Movement recording.] Vop. Psikhol., 1961, No. 3, 
177-180.—This device makes use of the change of 
illumination from the eye falling on a piece of frosted 
glass as movements occur. The change of illumina- 
tion is converted to electrical input to an oscillograph 
from which amplitude and speed of eye movements in 
one dimension can be read. 2 such devices in com- 
bination yield 2 dimensional records.—H. Pick. 


(Also see Abstracts 3BC77C, 31J59S) 


CHEMICAL SENSES 


SBK42M. Moncrief, R. W. (Chichester, Sussex, 
gland) An instrument for measuring and clas- 
sifying odors. J. appl. Physiol., 1961, 16, 742-749.— 
description of the development of an apparatus 
Which simulates olfactory function using a thin film 
of adsorbent in intimate contact with a thermistor 
Eu of low heat capacity and electrical resistance 
ich is sensitive to slight temperature changes. 
ost any film-forming material may be used, but 
tan, ary in their effectiveness. Films are differen- 
[у casitive to odorants, giving the possibility of 
nal discrimination. For some substances 
T o jouent is as sensitive as the human nose, but 
Emi r EON threshold substances such as ionones Ог 
thresh t can reflect certain adaptation and terminal 
‘old phenomena.—D. R. Peryam. 


Я Ough, C. S, & Stone, Н. (0. California, 
or An olfactometer for rapid and critical 
m п e rement; J. food Sci., 1961, 26, 452-456. 
culata ОЙасїоше{ег is described that will deliver cal- 
ойне E of odor to subjects in a rapid and 
iquid cu manner, Sparging air through a test 
e li m | Saturate the air at the vapor pressure of 
quid” No artificial device is needed to carry 
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the air to the olfactory region. The test S is able to 
breathe naturally. Results of pilot tests on a small 
panel are presented. Possible improvements of the 
original apparatus are discussed.—D. №. Peryam. 


SoMESTHESIS 


3BL01B. Berger, Frank M. (Ed.) (Wallace Lab., 
New Brunswick, N. J.) Non-narcotic drugs for 
the relief of pain and their mechanism of action. 
Ann. М. Y. Acad. Sci., 1960, 86, 1-310.—A series of 
papers dealing with pain and its measurement and an 
evaluation of the effects of non-narcotic drugs. (See 
36: 3BL03B, 3BL28L, 301066, 301731, 3DK13P, 
31C16F )—B. 5. Aaronson. 


3BL03B. Berger, Frank M. (Wallace Lab., New 
Brunswick, N. J.) The purpose of this mono- 
graph. Ann. N. Y. Асай. Sci., 1961, 86, 3-5.—(See 
36: 3BL01B) Problem in the delineation and meas- 
urement of pain on both human and animal levels are 
noted.—B. 5. Aaronson. 


3BL09H. Hawkes, G. R., & Andrew, L. L. 
(USA Medical Research Lab., Ft. Knox, Ky.) 
Communication by electrical stimulation of the 
skin: VI. The effect of intensity level and stim- 
ulus spacing on informtaion transmitted via stim- 
ulus duration. USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1961, 
No. 492, i, 9 p.—The number of possible absolute 
identifications of electrical cutaneous stimulus dura- 
tion was investigated. The amount of information 
available to the O, the stimulus intensity used, stim- 
ulus spacing, and experience in the task all sig- 
nificantly affected performance when identifying stim- 
ulus durations. It was concluded that at least 4 
stimulus durations may be useful for cutaneous sig- 
naling where strong intensity levels are employed, 
but only 3 durations should be used with weak in- 
tensities or naive Os. —USA MRL. 


3BL28L. Lasagna, Louis. (John Hopkins U.) 
The clinical measurement of pain. Ann. N. 

Acad. Sci. 1960, 86, 28-37.—Problems of clinical 
evaluation are discussed: methods of weighting po- 
tency and toxicity, analgesic-sedative effect confusion, 
pain evaluation differences, retrospective falsification, 
differing experimental and clinical requirements, 
changing baselines, statistical design difficulties, pain 
types, and need for controls.—B. S. Aaronson, 


3BL41M. Melzack, Ronald. The perception of 
pain. Scient. American, 1961, 204(2), 41-49.—Re- 
search shows that pain is much more variable and 
modifiable than many people have believed. Pain is 
not simply a function of the amount of bodily damage 
alone. The amount and quality of pain we feel are 
also determined by our previous experiences and how 
well we remember them, by our ability to understand 
the cause of the pain and to grasp its consequences. 
Even the significance pain has in the culture in which 
we have been brought up plays an essential role in 
how we feel and respond to it.—L. 4. Wauck. 

3BL53L. Lape, IU. P. (V. Kapsukas U., Vilnius) 
Ob izmeritel’noi funktsii ruki. [Measuring func- 
tion of hand.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 
1960, No. 5, 53-56.—Ss (college students) were 
asked to evaluate the length of the sides of 2 geomet- 
rical figures, a rhombus and a triangle, by using only 
the sense of touch. The figures were made of wood 
and their edges presented different degrees of rough- 
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ness. Trials involved both passive and active touch- 
ing. It was brought out that the evaluation of 
length by touch depends upon the roughness of the 
object.—4. Cuk. 


3BL56B. Bice, Raymond C. Electromechanical 
transducer for vibrotactile stimulation. Rev. 
scient. Instrum., 1961, 32, 856-857.—“. . . most light- 
weight transducers tend to be too easily damped to 
be effective stimulators. A relatively simple modifica- 
tion of a common earphone assembly will provide a 
transducer operating on the inertial reaction prin- 
ciple. It will not ‘damp out’ when applied to the 
skin." The modification involves attaching a weight 
to the diaphragm of the earphone assembly in such 
a way that the case of the earphone becomes the 
vibrating element. "The favorable impedance match 
between the vibrating case and the tissues results in 
efficient skin stimulation."—C. T. Morgan. 


3BL61M. Mileryan, E. A., & Tkachenko, V. G. 
(Inst. Psychology Ukrainian SSR) О vliyanii 
uprazheniya na velichenii prostranstvennogo po- 
rogo taktilnogo razlicheniya. [The influence of 
practice on the magnitude of spatial thresholds in 
tactual discrimination.] Vop. Psikhol., 1961, No. 3, 
61-69.—Spatial thresholds were determined on each 
of 8 sectors of the arms of adult Ss. 12 days of prac- 
tice (3 sessions per day) were then given on spatial 
discrimination in 1 of the sectors. Redetermination 
of thresholds indicated a marked increase of sensi- 
tivity for the practical sector and gradually decreas- 
ing improvement as tests were more remote from the 
practiced sectors. However, there was complete bi- 
lateral transfer of the improved discrimination. In- 
dividual differences are discussed and the general 
results are related to Pavlovian concepts of irradia- 
pu concentration, excitation, and inhibition.—H. 

ick. 


SBL65K. Kuriloya L. M. Reflektornye izme- 
neniya temperaturnoi chuvstvitel'nosti cheloveka. 
[Reflex variations of thermal sensations in humans.] 
Fizol. Zh. SSSR., 1961, 47, 965—970. 


3BL72L. Pippert, Elisabeth. (Weisbaden, Ger- 
many) Über motorisch geleistete absolute Dis- 
tanzschatzungen. [Muscularly performed absolute 
distance judgments.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1959, 
6, 372-393.—". . . motor estimates of widths of free 
arm movements can be made by means of absolute 
length measurement numbers. . .. The process of 
the motor judgment-forming and the size-judgment 
established by motor skills with a high grade of cer- 
tainty, are based on highly differentiated and complex 
experience processes. Their analysis confirms the 
hypothesis . .. that the motor experience is the 
original basis for the unity of senses and the initial 
situation for their differentiation and specialization." 
(English summary)—E. Y. Beeman. 


(Also see Abstracts 3BG12C, 3CC83B, 3DI16H, 
3FB37K) 


HEARING 


3BM06W. Whitworth, Randolph Howard. (U. 
Texas) Time vs. intensity in sound localization. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2806.—Abstract. 


3BM65G. Green, David M. (Massachusetts Inst. 
Technology) Some comments and a correction of 
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Psychoacoustics and Detection Theory. J. Acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 965.—(See 35: 1550) The 
point is made that the neural quantum theory of the 
psychometric function does not specify in advance 
how the physical stimulus should be measured.—4, 
M. Small, Jr. 


3BM74B. Böhm, Wolgang. (Bonn, Germany) 
Methodische Möglichkeiten der experimentellen 
Wahrnehmungserschwerung bei der auditiven 
Aktualgenese. [Methodological possibilities in the 
experimental impediment of perception in auditory 
Gestalt formation.] Z. exp. ange. Psychol., 1959, 
6, 474-495.—In German psychology, human percep- 
tion has been and is being investigated mostly within 
the realm of vision. Up to now, the clarification of 
dynamic and structural conditions of hearing proc- 
esses has been neglected. Not the least reason for 
that has been the methodological difficulty of earlier 
techniques. This report on the possibilities of percep- 
tion difficulties according to the “aktual-genetische” 
method is the result of several experiments, and is 
being presented as a suggestion. These experiments 
had the aim of using electro-acoustic methods for the 
analysis of auditory perception processes. (English 
summery, 37 ref.) —E. Y. Beeman. 


3BM88V. von Békésy, G. (Harvard U.) Con- 
cerning the fundamental component of periodic 
pulse patterns and modulated vibrations observed 
on the cochlear model with nerve supply. J. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 888-896.—On a model 
of the cochlea the artificial basilar membrane vibrates 
at the place corresponding to the absent fundamental 
or the modulation frequency. The vibration seems 
to be a consequence of the complicated traveling-wave 
patterns and their interferences. This may be of in- 
terest for some hearing theories.—4. М. Small, Jr. 


(Also see Abstracts 3CD41C, 3DI22R, 3DI76R, 
301940, 3GJ11C, 3JD13K, 3LEO9S, 
3LG54A, 3LJ11L, 3LK66S) 


Measurement 


3BNO06L. Loeb, M., Fletcher, J. L., & Schmidt, 
E. A. (USA Medical Research Lab. Ft. Knox, 
Ky.) The influence of different acoustical stimuli 
on the threshold of the contralateral ear: A pos- 
sible index of attenuation by the intratympanic 
reflex. USA Med. Res, Lab. Rep., 1961, No. 478. 
ii, 6 p—Broad band noise, narrow band noise, am 
square wave and sine wave stimuli of equal sensation 
levels were employed in an attempt to elicit the intra- 
tympanic reflex and thus increase the absolute thresh- 
old for a pure tone in the contralateral ear. It was 
found that narrow band noise was slightly more ef- 
fective than broad band noise in producing such a 
shift and that pure tone and square wave stimulation 
were appreciably less effective than either noise. 
Possible explanations of the obtained differences are 
advanced.—U SA MRL. 


3BN08G. Gundy, Richard F. (Indiana U.) 
Auditory detection of an unspecified signal. <- 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 1008-1012.—Ss were 
required to detect an auditory signal against a back- 
ground of “white noise.” The effects (a) of giving 
trial-by-trial information as to whether or not à 
signal was delivered, and (b) of giving the S an 
opportunity to hear the signal before the test se- 
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quence began, were studied at 2 levels of signal 
energy. Ss who were given an opportunity to hear 
the signal before the test sequence began maintained 
a stable level of performance. Ss who were given 
no opportunity to hear the signal performed near 
chance level at the beginning of the session but 
showed gradual improvement as trials progressed. 
The effect of trial-by-trial feedback was small in all 
groups.—A. M. Small, Jr. 


3BNOOF. Fletcher, J. L., & Loeb, M. (USA Med- 
ical Research Lab., Ft. Knox, Ky.) Contralateral 
threshold shift and reduction in temporary thresh- 
old shift as indices of acoustic reflex action. USA 
Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1961, No. 490. ii, 9 p.—This 
experiment compared the effectiveness of noise and 
clicks in eliciting intratympanic acoustic reflex 
(AR) action and correlated the contralateral thresh- 
old shift ((TS) and reduction of temporary threshold 
shift (TTS) methods of estimating amount of reflex 
activation. Shifts (TS) produced by the clicks and 
by the noise were of the same order of magnitude, 
but considerable reflex adaptation to the noise was 
noted over a 2-minute period while none was ob- 
served to the clicks. Correlations between the con- 
tralateral threshold shift and reduction of TTS meth- 
ods were small and not statistically significant. Pos- 
sible reasons for the lack of correlation were dis- 
cussed.—U.S.4 MRL. 

3BN16P. Prather, William Frederick. (State U. 
oflowa) A study of loudness changes associated 
with the acoustic reflex when pitch levels are 
equated. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2016—2017. 
—Abstract. 

3BN17T. Thurlow, W. R. & Elfner, L. F. (U. 
Wisconsin) Localization effects with steady ther- 
mal noise in one ear and pulsed thermal noise in 
the other. Science, 1961, 134, 617.—When the dura- 
tion or repetition rate of pulses in the left ear is in- 
creased, while steady, in-phase, thermal noise sounds 
in the right ear, the pulses are heard to move toward 
the median plane. At still longer durations (for a 
given repetition rate) the loudness of noise on the 
right diminishes, until finally all sound is localized 
at the median plane.—Journal abstract. 

SBNO4N. Nixon, J. С., & Glorig, A. (Research 
Cent, Los Angeles, Calif.) Noise-induced perma- 
nent threshold shift at 2000 cps and 4000 cps. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 904-908.—3 samples 
9: industrial workers were drawn from high noise 
mvironments. Results show that: (a) there is a 
(NPR noise-induced permanent threshold shift 
the i TS) produced at 4000 cps which occurs within 
of са 10 years of exposure to 8 hr/day exposures 
1200.24 es any intensity greater than 70-75 db. in the 
imum NT or 2400-4800 octave bands; (b) the max- 
Жа PTS values which are produced at 4000 cps 
Poar proximately equal to the noise-induced tem- 
а ушен shift (NITTS) values predicted 
hr/da, c 2рргоргіаіе SPL's of each sample for 8 
imum ТРЕТ; (c) there is no apparent max- 
Posure ra S occurring at 2000 cps within the ex- 
and 4000786 studied; and (d) NIPTS for both 2000 
time an d cps are monotonic functions of exposure 

SPL—A. M. Small, Jr. 


© ОБОН. Harbold, G. J., & Greene, J. W. (USN 
of the «s 22tion Medicine, Pensacola, Fla.) A study 


© effects of gunfire and other infantry combat 
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training noises on the hearing acuity of U. S. 
Marine recruits. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 
1961, Proj. МК005.13-2005, Subtask 1, Rep. No. 10. 
20 p.—An investigation was made of the effects of 
short periods of exposure to impulse noises on hear- 
ing acuity. Hearing data were obtained from Marine 
Corps recruits before and after exposure to gunfire 
and other infantry combat training noises. The re- 
sults indicated that: (a) such exposures can be ex- 
pected to cause hearing losses in the frequency range 
between 2 kc. and 8 kc., (b) the losses of acuity are 
not temporary, and (c) ear protection with earplugs 
is adequate to prevent hearing losses. Certain ob- 
servations are also included relative to the limitations 
associated with group testing for research purposes. 
—USN SAM. 


3BN22A. Ancell, James E., & Hardy, Howard C. 
(Howard C. Hardy & Associates, Chicago, Ill.) 
Effect of external sound fields on hearing tests 
in audiometric booths. Noise Control, 1961, 7(3), 
22-26.— Performance tests were made by direct meas- 
urement of the threshold shift for normal hearing Ss 
caused by typical environmental sounds or noises. 
The simulated ambient environmental noise was gen- 
erated with a professional quality tape recorder and 
loudspeaker unit playing tape loops upon which suit- 
ably shaped broad-band noise spectra were recorded. 
The data obtained were analyzed with regard to aver- 
age thresholds and threshold shifts—A. M. Small, Jr. 


3BN22S. Small, Arnold M., Jr, & Campbell, 
Richard A. (U. Iowa) Pitch shifts of periodic 
stimuli with changes in sound level. J. Acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 1022-1027.—Pitch shifts with 
changes in sound level were investigated for 2 types 
of stimuli, one whose pitch was hypothesized to be 
analyzed on the basis of “place” and the other whose 
pitch was presumed to be related to “periodicity.” 
8 Ss made alternate monaural pitch matches with 4 
stimuli; pure-tone, dc pulses, and 2 varieties of ac 
pulses. The fundamental in all cases was approx- 
imately 100 cps. Generally, pitch shifts were small, 
and there appears to be little in the data to support 
duality of pitch analysis—Author abstract. 


3BN25W. Whitworth, Randolph H., & Jeffress, 
Lloyd A. (U. Texas) Time vs. intensity in the 
localization of tones. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1961, 
33, 925-929.—“Ss were asked to match the lateral 
position of one tone, the ‘signal,’ by means of another, 
the ‘pointer.’ The 2 tones were presented alternately. 
The E selected a combination of interaural time and 
intensity differences for the signal, and the S adjusted 
the interaural time difference for the pointer until it 
seemed to him to be in the same lateral position as 
the signal. Ss having normal hearing perceived the 
signal in 2 places, one strongly affected by the differ- 
ence of level at the 2 ears, the other almost wholly 
dependent upon the difference of time."—4. M. 
Small, Jr. 

3BN28S. Small, Arnold M., Jr., & Minifie, Fred 
D. (U. Iowa) Effect of matching time on per- 
stimulatory adaptation. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1961, 33, 1028-1033.—Perstimulatory adaptation is 
often measured by a series of simultaneous binaural 
loudness balances between a continuous stimulus in 
the adapting ear and a stimulus intermittently pre- 
sented to the test ear. The present study evaluates 
the effect of the characteristics of intermittency of the 
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test stimulus upon the measured adaptation in the 
adapting ear. With a 4000-cps adapting tone pre- 
sented at 75-db. sensation level, 16 combinations of 
on- and off-duration of the test tone were investigated 
using 11 Ss. For all conditions the adapting curves 
showed the same shape, a rapid initial decline, fol- 
lowed by a more gradual decline reaching asymptote 
after 5-6 min. As the on-time of the test stimulus in- 
creased, less adaptation was seen, except for off-times 
of 30 sec. or greater where on-time no longer influ- 
enced adaptation. This in interpreted as indicating 
that greater amounts of adaptation took place in the 
test ear as on-time was lengthened; but for the stim- 
uli used, 30 sec. was sufficient for recovery to occur. 
—Anuthor abstract. 

3BN34W. Ward, W. Dixon. (Research Cent., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Studies on the aural reflex: I. 
Contralateral remote masking as an indicator of 
reflex activity. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 
1034-1045.—The phenomenon of "contralateral re- 
mote masking" is described: the elevation of thresh- 
old sensitivity to a low-frequency tone in one ear pro- 
duced by a high-frequency band of noise in the other. 
Evidence is presented indicating that this effect is 
mainly attenuation induced by reflex activation of the 
stapedius muscle, although probably some central 
masking is also involved. The strength of the activa- 
tion (a) increases linearly with sound pressure level 
of the arousal noise beginning at about 85 db. SPL, 
(b) decreases linearly with frequency level of the 
noise, and (c) gradually decreases with time (i.e., 
adapts), reaching an asymptote after about 3 min. 
(41 теѓ.) —4. M. Small, Jr. 

3BN40F. Finck, Alfred. (USAF Cambridge Re- 
search Cent, Bedford, Mass.) Low-frequency pure 
tone masking. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 
1140-1141.—Binaural masked thersholds from 50 cps 
to 4800 cps were measured using low-frequency (10, 
15, 25, 30, and 50 cps), high-intensity (100, 115, and 
130 db. SPL) pure tones, The results obtained for 
5 Ss demonstrate a broad masking spread with mask- 
ing peaks for 130 db. SPL pure tones—A. M. 
Small, Jr. 


3BN41P. Pollack, Irwin. (USAF Cambridge Res. 
Cent., Bedford, Mass.) On the combination of in- 
tensity and frequency differences in auditory dis- 
crimination. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 1141- 
1142.—Тһе discrimination of combinations of audi- 
tory intensity and frequency differences were ex- 
amined with reference to 4 models of auditory dis- 
crimination. Of the 4, the most successful prediction 
of the effect of combinations of intensity and fre- 
quency differences assumes a recognizable threshold 
for each of the stimulus variables —A. M. Small, Jr. 


3BN46S. Speeth, S. D., & Mathews, M. V. (Bell 
Telephone Lab. Murray Hill, N. J.) Sequential 
effects in the signal detection situation. J. Acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 1046-1054.—Sequential effects 
found in the behavior of Ss in the signal-detection 
situation are examined, The Tanner-Swets-Green 
model treats the S as a stable decision maker operat- 
ing on information from a noisy but unbiased trans- 
ducer. It is sugegsted that this model may be profit- 
ably replaced by one in which a bias is introduced by 
a simple finite-state machine which makes the Ss’ be- 
havior a function not only of the present stimuli but 
also of past stimuli and responses.—4. M. Small, Jr. 
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3BN63B. Burgeat, M., & Hirsh, I. J. (Faculté 
Médecine Paris, France) Changes in masking with 
time. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 963-065.— 
While ordinary masking is invariant with time, re- 
mote masking does not achieve a stable value until 
the masker has been present for 1-3 min. The re- 
sults of series of experiments evaluating ipsi- and 
contralateral remote masking as a function of a 
number of stimulus parameters are taken tentatively 
to support the involvement of the middle ear muscles 
in the phenomenon of remote masking—A. M. 
Small, Jr. 

3BN81W. Ward, W. Dixon; Selters, Weldon, & 
Glorig, Aram. (Research Cent, Subcommittee 
Noise, Los Angeles, Calif.) Exploratory studies on 
temporary threshold shifts from impulses. J. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 781-793.—Attempts to 
determine the effect of pulse rate on temporary 
threshold shifts (TTS) were only partially successful 
because at rates of 1 click/sec or more, since residual 
activity of the protective reflex produced by one click 
reduced the effective intensity of the next click. The 
protection induced by this reflex was examined by 
using TTS from clicks as the dependet variable; a 
tone of 1000 cps at 103 db. SPL, presetned to the 
contralateral ear 105 msec. before the click, reduced 
its effective intensity by about 10 db. The TTS at 
4 kc. was shown to increase linearly with exposure 
time. The average TTS produced by pulses has a 
broad maximum at 4 ke., but this maximum may vary 
from 2 to 10 ke. for different Ss. Striking individual 
differences were observed throughout the experi- 
ments.—4. M. Small, Jr. 

3BN850. Ózbaydar, Sabri. (U. Istanbul) The 
effects of darkness and light on auditory sensi- 
tivity. Brit. J. Psychol, 1961, 52, 285-291.—This 
paper describes a group of experiments on the sup- 
posed effects of darkness and light on auditory sen- 
sitivity. The absolute threshold, differential thresh- 
old, and masked threshold for a 1200 cyc/sec tone, 
were measured in a total of 46 Ss, both when adapted 
to darkness, and to an ambient light of 25 ft.-c. There 
was a small, but reliable, improvement in both abso- 
lute and masked thresholds, in the light. No change 
was found in the differential threshold. Some intro- 
spective evidence was also obtained from 12 Ss— 
Journal abstract. 


3BN93E. Egan, James P., Greenberg, Gordon Z., 
& Schulman, Arthur I. (Indiana U.) Operating 
characteristics, signal detectability, and the method 
of free response. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 
993-1007.—Against a background of noise, a weak 
signal is presented several times in a long (2 min.) 
observation interval. The intervals between the 
presentations of the tones are randomly distributed. 
From one series of observation intervals to the next, 
the S is instructed to adopt various criteria and to 
press the response-key each time he "hears a tone. 
A model is developed in which the rate of response 15 
related to the “hit rate" and to the ‘‘false-alarm rate. 
2 experiments are described, and the results support 
the model.—A. M. Small, Jr. 

3BN97G. Green, David M. (Massachusetts Inst. 
Technology) Detection of auditory sinusoids O 
uncertain frequency. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1961, 
33, 897-903.—Results show that in a 2 alternative 
forced choice experiment signal frequency uncertainty 
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introduces a decrease in detectibility of only 3 db. 
Several models suggested in previous studies are con- 
sidered, but the magnitude of decrease observed in 
the data falls far short of their predictions. An hy- 
othesis leading to a more appropriate prediction is 
that Ss in a detection task, even when signal fre- 
quency is fixed, are highly uncertain as to the exact 
physical parameters of the signal.—4. M. Small, Jr. 


(Also see Abstracts 3BBI7L, 3BB33T, 3BB42S, 
3BB71E, 3BB79E, 3DL47N, 3JD23H, 
3Ј068А, 3LD89K) 


Speech Perception 


3B010M. Moser, Henry M., & Léon, Pierre. 
(Ohio State U.) The recognition of French vowels 
by American listeners. USAF CCDD tech. Note, 
1961, No. 61-42. 10 p. (Ohio State U. Res. Found. 
tech. Rep. No. 61, RF Proj. 1080) —14 was found 
that French sounds cannot be presumed to be equiv- 
alent to those of English, certain errors can be pre- 
dicted when the French phonetic pattern is substituted 
for English, and single vowels are less intelligible 
than dipthongs pronounced as separate sounds.— 
USAF CCDD. 


3BO10S. Stowe, Arthur N., & Hampton, Donald 
B. (Massachusetts Inst. Technology) Speech syn- 
thesis with prerecorded syllables and words. /. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 810-811.— Sentences 
were phonemically transcribed with syllable bound- 
aries indicated. The syllables were spoken in a ran- 
dom order with pauses between each syllable. The 
Words were spoken in the same way without being 
phonemically transcribed. Slow and fast rates were 
used for each type of building block, making 4 basic 
conditions. A different group of 8 Ss heard each 
condition of synthesized speech. The mean scores, 
percent correct of the 5 key words in each sentence, 
lor each condition were: fast rate syllables, 66.6%; 
fast rate words, 60% ; slow rate syllables, 90%; slow 
Tate words, 95.695.—4. M. Small, Jr. 


3B013S. Saito, Shuzo, & Watanabe, Shingo. 
(Nippon Telegraph & Telephone Corp., Tokyo, 
Japan) Normalized representation of noise-band 
Masking and its application to the prediction of 
Speech intelligibility. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1961, 
33, 1013-1021.— Measurements are made of the mask- 
mg of pure tones by various bands of noise. By 
Widening the noise bands, but maintaining the same 
Upper cut-off frequency, masking spreads beyond 
upper frequency limits of noise are observed and 
pee are expressed uniquely by means of the rela- 
ds masking and the incremental bandwidth. These 
li еге applied to the prediction of speech intel- 
ea Predicted articulation scores agree fairly 
With measured ones—A. M. Small, Jr. 


рорО1ОМ. Moser, Henry M., Michel, John F., & 
telli; nee Wallace C. (Ohio State U.) In- 
Hs ility and confusability of vowels and diph- 
sis S Under various conditions of quiet and 
m USAR CCDD tech. Note, 1961, No. 61-33. 
RF P; )hio State U. Res. Found. tech. Rep. No. 60, 
6 Eu oon) male and 4 female speakers and 
fere .Isteners were Ss. Vowels and diphthongs 
orders т gnificantly in intelligibility, exhibited stable 
Шеге 9t intelligibility, improved in intelligibility at 
^t rates as listening conditions improved, and 
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were more intelligible from male speakers. Confu- 
sions among vowels and diphthongs were many and 
significant. (17 ref.)—D. C. Hodge. 


3BO40W. Webster, John C. (Applied Psychol- 
ogy Research Unit, Cambridge, England) Informa- 
tion in simple multidimensional speech messages. 
J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 940-944.—Simulta- 
neous pairs of 4 bit mesages were presented to listen- 
ers at rates of 4, 6, 8, and 12 bits/sec. Each message 
of the pair was either [a] or [i], said by a male or a 
female, as a question (rising inflection) or a state- 
ment (falling inflection), and heard in either the 
right or the left ear, The best S could receive cor- 
rectly about 6 bits/sec whether this was 1 of 2 mes- 
sages at the 12 bits/sec rate or both of 2 at the 6 
bits/sec rate.—4. M. Small, Jr. • 


3BO87B. Black, John W. Speech intelligibility : 
A summary of recent research. J. Commun., 1961, 
11, 87-94—“The present paper .. . is a synthesis 
of... findings in respect to (1) the intelligibility 
of a communication system, (2) the intelligibility of 
the word, and (3) errors in intelligibility."—D. E. 
Meister. 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY 


3BP29C. Cornell, A. D., & Gauld, Alan. The 
geophysical theory of poltergeists. J. Soc. Psych. 
Res., 1961, 41, 129-155.—The authors review various 
ghost episodes which have been reported.in England. 
These include: moving of objects, noises caused by 
vibrations, whisperings, tearing and ripping of worn 
clothing, pulling off bed-clothes, incendiary effects, 
breaking of windows, etc. Sources of vibrations are 
given as being caused by running water on under- 
ground streams, by traffic, or by earthquakes. In all 
there have been 614 cases of this nature reported. It 
is concluded that the geophysical theory cannot up- 
hold all cases reported; however, the episodes did 
occur during abnormally wet weather and abnormally 
dry weather, when subjected strain on houses also 
occurred. No other specific conclusions are drawn. 
(15 ref.)—O. I. Jacobsen. 

3BP60H. Huby, Pamela M., & Wilson, C. S. M. 
The effect of drugs on ESP ability. J. Soc. Psych. 
Res., Lond., 1961, 41, 60-67.—Former studies on this 
subject are reviewed and evaluated. 2 experiments 
were carried out: (a) 100 Ss tested 1 hr. after drugs 
were taken. Ss were asked to guess 2 columns each 
of 25 ESP symbols in а sealed envelope. (b) 54 Ss 
tested 2 hrs. after taking drugs. In the Ist experi- 
ment it was found that reduction in ESP ability was 
associated with the administration of quinalbarbitone, 
and that amphetamine also slightly reduced the scor- 
ing level below mean chance expectation. The effect 
of quinalbarbitone in the Znd experiment could not 
be repeated, but it was found that dartolan appeared 
to raise the scoring level above MCE.—O. I. Jacobsen. 

3BP61V. Van Busschbach, J. G. (Kleverlaan 
151, Haarlem, Netherlands) Ап investigation of 
ESP in first and second grades in American 
schools. J. Parapsychol. 1961, 25, 161-174.—Pre- 
vious schoolroom tests of ESP, conducted by the 
writer with pupils of Ist and 2nd grades in the 
Netherlands, gave statistically significant results. 
The present paper deals with a repetition of these 
tests in Durham, North Carolina, with 54 classes. 
The Ist 50% of the series gave positive deviations 
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comparable to the Dutch work, but the 2nd 5096 
shifted to a below-chance level of success (p differ- 
ence —.0063). The decline seems to be a psycho- 
logical effect due to unavoidable changes in experi- 
mental conditions.—J. G. Pratt. 


3BP67S. Sheargold, Richard К. Experimental 
card-guessing using mediums as percipients. J. 
Soc. Psych. Res., Lond., 1961, 41, 67-73.—16 mediums 
were tested: 15 professionals and 1 amateur, 5 males 
and 11 females. This was a much-repeated experi- 
ment of card-guessing in ESP, but in addition, there 
was a “sub-conscious agent" included. No conclu- 
sions were reached, as no significant results occurred. 
The writer feels that the experiment may be an 
encouragement for further similar studies.—O. I. 
Jacobsen. К 


3BP75H. Hansel, C. E. M. Experiments on 
telepathy in children: A reply to Sir Cyril Burt. 
Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 1960, 13, 175-178.—Hansel 
replies to Burt's criticisms [see 34: 3758] of Hansel's 
interpretations of the results of the experiments Soal 
and Bowden reported in their book, “The Mind Read- 
ers."—H. P. Kelley. 


3BP75R. Ratte, R. J. (Lewis & Clark Coll.) 
Three exploratory studies of ESP in a game 
situation. J. Parapsychol., 1961, 25, 175-184.—ESP 
tests for clairvoyance were carried out with a game- 
like procedure in which the S competed with the ex- 
perimenter. 50% of the time the S gained points by 
making calls that hit the concealed ESP targets and 
50% of the time, calls that missed them. Statistically 
significant differences indicated that the Ss were able 
to score positively or negatively according to their 
intention. The results suggest that this ability to 
demonstrate ESP by combining high-aim and low- 
aim tests may be a fairly common one. Further in- 
vestigation of the effect of competition in a game- 
like situation is needed.—J. G. Pratt. 


. 3BP79B. Burt, Cyril. Experiments on telepathy 
in children: A reply to Mr. Hansel’s criticisms. 
Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 1960, 13, 179-188—Burt 
replies to Hansel’s reply [see 36: 3BP75H] to Burt's 
criticisms [see 34: 3758] of Hansel's interpretations 
of the results of the experiments reported by Soal 
and Bowden in their book, “The Mind Readers,”— 
H. P. Kelley. 


3BP85C. Chauvin, Rémy. (Lab. d'Ethologie Ex- 
perimentale, Sures dur Yvette, France) ESP and 
size of target symbols. J. Parapsychol., 1961, 25, 
185-189.—Ss were tested for ability to identify targets 
(random orders of the Digits 1 and 2) concealed in 
opaque envelopes. The targets were of 2 sizes: hand- 
written numbers 12 mm, in height, and microfilmed re- 
productions which could only be read with a strong 
magnifying lens. In each test run the 2 sizes of sym- 
bols were intermixed and the S was not told which 
were which. The hits scored with the 2 kinds of 
symbols gave a positive deviation with the normal 
sized symbols and a negative deviation with the 
microfilmed ones. The difference points to a psy- 
chological interpretation rather than a purely physical 
effect of size of ESP targets.— J. G. Pratt, 


3BP90E. Estabrooks, G. H. (Colgate U.) A 
contribution to experimental telepathy. J. Para- 
psychology, 1961, 25, 190-213—The author carried 
out this ESP experiment in the mid-1920s in the 
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Harvard Psychological Laboratories while he was a 
graduate student in the Psychology Department. He 
reported it at the time as Bulletin V of the Boston 
Society for Psychic Research. The original report 
has long been out of print and it is reprinted here 
in full with the author's permission. A brief editorial 
introduction places this experiment in perspective in 
the light of developments in parapsychology since it 
was first published.—J. G. Pratt. 

3BP91A. Anderson, M. L., & McConnell, R. A. 
(U. Pittsburgh)  Fantasytesting for ESP in a 
fourth and fifth grade class. J. Psychol., 1961, 52, 
491-503.—Using 1-in-5 binomial target symbols, ran- 
domized for each S, 28 pupils made 6620 ESP guesses 
in 8 classroom sessions. Total deviation was +72 
(р =.03). Targets concealed in envelopes attached 
to the guess-recording forms were used in the Ist 
5560 trials with deviation +80. The other guesses 
were for targets still to be chosen. The largest 
single-session deviation was +35 in 520 guesses 
(р = .0002, uncorrected for selection). This class 
was chosen for factors favorable to ESP in prior 
studies. Ss imagined their guesses to be coded in- 
formation launching a rocket. The procedure illus- 
trates the kind of "super-enthusiastic" approach be- 
lieved necessary but not sufficient to elicit ESP in 
ordinary Ss. Session variance suggests that even with 
apparently favorable conditions, ESP cannot be de- 
pendably produced in the classroom.—Author abstract. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


3CA07D. Davis, T. R. A., Johnston, F. C., Bell, 
F. C., Lee, L., & Rawlings, W. (USA Medical Re- 
search Lab., Ft. Knox, Ky.) The effect of heat ac- 
climatization on artificial and natural cold ac- 
climatization in man. USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 
1961, No. 495. ii, 7 p—Changes indicative of cold 
acclimatization induced in man by seasonal cold and 
artificial cold are unaffected by a 21-day period of 
heat exposure with exercise. Studies previously per- 
formed on the effect of chronic cold exposure on heat 
acclimatization show that cold acclimatizaiton has no 
influence on heat acclimatization. It is concluded that 
both heat and cold acclimatization can exist simulta- 
neously in man—USA MRL. 

3CA62S. Solomon, P., Kubzansky, P. E., Leider- 
тап, P. H., Mendelson, J. H., Trumbull, Е, & 
Wexler, D. (eds.) Sensory deprivation. Cambridge, 
Mass. : Harvard University Press, 1961. xviii, 262 p. 
$5.75.—A collection of papers presented at a sym- 
posium at Harvard Medical School in 1958. The 
book is divided into 4 major sections, including “six 
papers reporting experimental work, three experi- 
mental-clinical papers, two reports of clinical applica- 
tions, and a concluding chapter [which]. . . . inter- 
prets and synthesizes the material of the symposium. 
—H. Pick. 

3CA84D. Davis, John M., McCourt, William F., 
Courtney, Jon, & Solomon, Philip. (Boston City 
Hosp. Mass.) Sensory deprivation: The role of 
social isolation. Arch. gen. Psychiat. 1961, 5, 84-90. 
—5 pairs of male strangers and 11 married couples 
were placed into tank-type respirators with open vents 
for 10% hours. 1 S of the Ist group and 9 couples 
asked for release earlier. All were told that а 
stranger and their mate, respectively, were around and 
could be talked to. All known sensory deprivation 
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phenomena appeared despite social contact, but the 
mental aberrations seemed less severe. (15 ref.)— 
L. W. Brandt. 

3CA97G. Goldberg, Ira. (U. Oklahoma) The 
effects of sensory deprivation on intellectual effi- 
ciency as a function of personality. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1961, 21, 2797.— Abstract. 


(Also see Abstracts 3BI21P, 3BJ20C) 


SLEEP & FATIGUE 


3CB21W. Webb, Wilse B. (U. Florida) An 
overview of sleep as an experimental variable. 
Science, 1961, 134, 1421-1423.—Less than .005 of the 
psychological literature relates to sleep. Although 
there has been a relative decline in such research, the 
central nervous system and pathological aspects have 
recently received increased attention. The United 
States is producing less than 17% of the research on 
sleep—Journal abstract. 

3CB50S. Semagin, V. N. Osne lyudei v Arktike. 
[On sleep of humans in Artic regions.] Fiziol. Zh. 
SSSR., 1961, 47, 950-957. 


(Also see Abstracts 3BI27H, 3CF26C, 3DG20F) 


MOTIVATION & EMOTION 


3CC00M. Mason, Russell Ellsworth. (Purdue 
U.) A study of secondary sensations arising in 
emotionally loaded situations. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1961, 21, 2800-2801.—Abstract. 


$CCO3P. Prentice, W. С. H. (Swarthmore Coll.) 
Some cognitive aspects of motivation. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1961, 16, 503-511.— Consider the possibility 
that "what we call motives are really a particular 
kind of perceptual or cognitive event. . . . We des- 
perately need to discover the dimensions of motivated 
behavior." Factors discussed relating to motivated 
behavior include difficulty and novelty (encompassing 
Change, unpredictability, and surprise). The cogni- 
tive approach to motivation is most promising in 
esthetics. The “cognitive contribution to why we do 
what we do is an important one. It is also one that 
we know very little about.” Behavioral facts and 
relationships must precede a physiological theory of 
motivation.—S. J. Lachman. 

3CC12S. Stunkard, Albert. (U. Pennsylvania) 
AD and satiety. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1961, 118, 
212-217.—Evidence from animal and clinical studies 
is offered to support a central theory of hunger with 
Separate mechanisms to explain (a) increase in hun- 


Er е and (b) decrease in satiability.—N. Н. 


pe CC21B. Brichcín, M. 
q0blém volního úsilí. [Problems of volitional 
fort | Cesboslov. Psychol., 1960, 4, 321-328—Voli- 
Diu dort is developed by man in cases where the 
Sour ives do not suffice to realize the intention. The 

ce of energy of volitional effort is, according to 


(Charles U., Prague) 


a iors hypothesis, the proprioceptive stimula- 
determin e excitation is focused in the cortex, which 
Proprioce, s the actual volitional activity enforced by 
in the ptive stimuli: “a) from the muscles involved 
group сапу Ing out of the action, b) from the typical 
А NE ез which procure the outer expression 
Centres onal effort... c) from the nervous 
Which retain traces of former difficult activ- 
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ity.” Various situations which can be explained by 
this hypothesis are presented. (26 ref., Russian & 
English summaries) —V. Břicháček. 

. 3CC39F. Frijda, Nico H. Facial expression and 
situational cues: A control Acta psychol. Amst., 
1961, 18, 239-244 .—Data from an experiment on 
interpretation of facial expression with varying sit- 
uational cues were compared with those of a control 
group, "interpreting" emotion on the basis of situa- 
tional cues only. The original hypothesis, that facial 
expression is the cue to general aspects of a person's 
emotional state, seems again supported.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


3CC48R. Revers, Wilhelm Josef. (Würzburg, 
Germany) Uber das Wollen. Genese des Wol- 
lens: Abhebung vom Fühlen. [About the will. 
The development of the will: Separation from feel- 
ing.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1959, 6, 548-563.— 
“The feeling is Selbstinnewerdung in the contact of 
the person with the world," characterized by the 
unity of passion and action. If action meets with 
resistance, volition interferes. Characteristics of vo- 
lition are self-consciousness, consciousness of one's 
aims, and project consciousness. (English sum- 
mary)—E. Y. Beeman. 

3CC75P. Popov, A. К. (Moscow U., USSR) К 
voprosu ob usloviiakh voznikoveniia emotsii. 
[Problem of origin of emotions.] Dokl. Akad. 
Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1960, 75-78.—Survey and 
evaluations of theories on emotions. Pavlov's "ge- 
netic principle" should be applied to this study: “ап 
indifferent stimulus acquires the value of a signal 
through the reinforcement of an unconditioned re- 
flex.” Among these reflexes, not only the orienting 
reflex is important (showing in the organic changes 
accompanying emotions), but also the adaptation and 
the defensive reflex. Emotions appear as “an inte- 
grated result of cortical interactions of several uncon- 
ditioned reflexes.” —A. Cuk. 


3CC83B. Belen’kaia, L. IA. (I. I. Menchikov U., 
Odessa) N. N. Lange o psikhologii dvigatel’nykh 
oshchushchenii. [N. N. Lange on the psychology 
of motor sensations] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk 
RSFSR, 1960, No. 4, 83-86.—Muscular movement 
and kinesthetic sensations play a central role in 
Lange's psychology. His theory on movement was 
elaborated under strong influence of I. M. Sechenov. 
—A. Cuk. 


(Also see Abstracts 3FB97S, 31E35D) 


PSYCHOMOTOR TASKS 


3CD270. Oganesyan, D. О. (KH. Abovyan Psy- 
chological Lab., Pedagogical Inst, Erevan) 
voprosu o vyrabotke izmeritel’nykh navykov. [On 
the problem of establishing measurement skills.] 
Vop. Psikhol., 1961, No. 3, 27-28—The speed, ac- 
curacy, and types of errors made by students in a 
measuring task were investigated. The study in- 
volved the use of the beam compass and compared 
knowledge about and performance with this instru- 
ment of 8th, 9th, and 10th grade children; Ist and 
2nd classes of a technical vocational (machinist) 
school; and master craftsmen, In general, the num- 
ber of mistakes decreases with the amount of experi- 
ence the Ss have had with the beam compass. The 
errors are concentrated around reading of the vernier, 
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The poorer coordination of the children in relating 
their hand-finger movements with the compass to the 
spatial requirements of the measurement results in 
relatively slow performance.—H. Pick. 


3CD41C. Chase, Richard Allen; Harvey, Seth; 
Standfast, Susan; Rapin, Isabelle, & Sutton, 
Samuel. (Columbia U.) Studies on sensory feed- 
back: I. Effect of delayed auditory feedback on 
speech and keytapping. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 
1961, 13, 141—152.—"The effects of delayed auditory 
feedback (DAF) on the performance of simple speech 
and keytapping tasks were compared. . . . Graphic 
recordings were made of the time and intensity char- 
acteristics of tapping under both [delayed and un- 
delayed] conditions. The changes which occurred in 
speech and keytapping under DAF’ were qualitatively 
the same and consisted of increases in intensity and 
unit-to-unit time of both taps and speech sounds. 
When performing under DAF, the subjects also ex- 
hibited a tendency to repeat more sounds or to tap 
more times than had been requested. The percentage 
of change in intensity and time characteristics for 
speech and keytapping performances which occurred 
under DAF were not significantly different for the 
two motor systems. The amount of change in speech 
performance under DAF did not correlate signifi- 
cantly with the amount of change in keytapping per- 
formance."—C. T. Morgan. 


3CD49K. Klečka, D., Minařík, L., & Novosad- 
ová, J. (Prague) K otázce dynamiky nervové 
činnosti u sortovců. [On the problem of dynamics 
of nervous activity in sportsmen.] Activ. nerv. 
super., 1960, 2, 249-254—Trained sportsmen and 
sportswomen have shorter reaction periods than non- 
trained individuals. Reaction time is shorter in 
sportsmen trained for speed. This finding may be 
one of the criteria for assessing the degree of train- 
ing for speed. After physical exertion (race or 
game) reaction time is shorter than at rest, but the 
number of errors in choice experiments is greater. 
This finding supports the view that sufficiently in- 
tense preliminary exercise before a race is important 
not only to attain optimum physical efficiency, but 
mainly to increase the excitability of the cerebral 
cortex, The apparatus for measuring the reaction 
time during the training of sportsmen is described. 
(Russian & English summaries) —/. Břicháček. 

3CD53B. Brichcín, M., Doležal, J., & Lanc, О. 
(Charles U., Prague) Novy zpüsob analjzy 
prübéhu pohybovych reackcí. [A new method for 
analyzing the course of motor reactions.] Ceskoslov. 
Psychol., 1960, 4, 253-264.—A description of a device 
to register automatically the speed and acceleration 
of motor reactions. This is accomplished by the ist 
and 2nd derivation of the course of motion by means 
of RC members. 12 parameters for evaluation of the 
oscillographic record of each reaction are presented. 
Eus set of UEM is better than the use of a 
single parameter. (Russian & English summari 
—F. Břicháček. F d 

3CDS53C. Chase, Richard Allen; Rapin, Isabelle; 
Gilden, Lloyd; Sutton, Samuel, & "Guilfoyle, 
George. (Columbia U.) Studies on sensory feed- 
back: II. Sensory feedback influences on key- 
tapping motor tasks. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 
13, 153-167—“‘Subjects were trained to tap a key 
continuously at a specific rate, and with a specific 
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amount of pressure (regularity. task). . . . Signifi- 
cant changes in rate and intensity of tapping resulted 
under conditions of decreased auditory feedback, vi- 
bration, and the combined condition [of decreased 
auditory and visual feedback, vibration, and digital 
block of tapping finger]. In the second part of the 
study, the effects of different delayed sensory events 
on keytapping were examined. . . . The conditions 
of delayed sensory feedback did not markedly alter 
performance of the regularity task. The same condi- 
tions of delayed sensory feedback did, however, pro- 
duce highly significant changes in the performance 
of a more complex pattern task. АП of these delay 


conditions produced parallel changes in the pattern - 


task, namely increased intensity and decreased rate of 
tapping."—C. T. Morgan. 

3CD55M. Merton, P. A. (National Hosp., Queen 
Square, London, England) The accuracy of direct- 
ing the eyes and the hand in the dark. J. Physiol, 
1961, 156, 555-577. —Еуе positions in darkness were 
measured with 4 Ss using an after-image technique. 
Тһе SD of successive attempts to look towards a 
previously located object was about +1° in both 
horizontal and vertical directions. Errors of similar 
magnitude resulted when pointing with the fore- 
finger at an object previously located by touch. 
Larger errors resulted when the object moved be- 
tween attempts and when looking toward an object 
located by touch. The ability to maintain fixation in 
darkness was roughly the same as ability to hold the 
hand steady at arm's length, both giving an SD of 
+0.5° after 5 seconds. Using both eyes, changes of 
convergence of several degrees might occur in the 
first few seconds of darkness.—D. R. Peryam. 


3CD71N. Nebylitsyn, V. D. (Psychological Inst., 
Akad. Pedagogicheskikh Nauk RSFSR)  Vremia 
reaktsii i sila nervnoí sistemy: Soobshchenie II. 
O postoianstve sootnosheniia mezhdu verkhnim 
inizhnim porogami reagirovaniia. [Reaction time 
and strength of the nervous system: Communication 
II. Constant relation between the upper and the 
lower threshold of the reaction.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. 
Nauk RSFSR, 1960, No. 5, 71-74.—It was already 


established that in Ss with strong nervous system the ~ 


reaction time decreases more rapidly, with stimuli of 
increasing intensity, {һап in Ss of weak nervous 
system. The assumption was made that this was due 
to the different sensitivity of the 2 groups. If, there- 
fore, an allowance could be made for the difference in 
the thresholds, the divergence in the reaction time 
should disappear. The study bears out this hypothe- 
sis, bringing, furthermore, the evidence of a constant 
relationship between the upper threshold of a reaction 
(threshold of maximum ability) and the lower one 
(threshold of excitability) —A. Cuk. 

SCD79F. Fuchs, Alfred Herman. (Ohio State 
U.) The progression-regression hypotheses in per- 
ceptual-motor skill learning. Dissertation Abstr. 
1961, 21, 2379.— Abstract. 


3CD93N. Nebylitsyn, V. D. (Psychological Inst., 
Akad. - Pedagogicheskckch Nauk gaio” Vremia 
reaktsii i sila пегупої sistemy: Soobshchenie I. 
Tipologicheskie razlichiia v realizatsii Zakona sily 
pri var'irovanii intensivnosti razdrazhitelei. [Re- 
action time and strength of the nervous system: Com- 
munication I. Typological differences in the realiza- 
tion of the strength law when stimulus intensities 
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vary.] Dokl. Akad.. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1960, No. 
4, 93-100.—Study on motor reaction time as influ- 
enced by the strength of the nervous system, intensity 
of stimulus, and effects of caffein. 20 Ss were used 
(age 18-50). The strength of the nervous system 
was previously determined using the technique of 
extinction with reinforcement of the conditioned 
photochemical reflex (developed by V. I. Rozhdest- 
yenskaia). Light and sound stimuli were employed 
varying between a minimum and a maximum of 
intensity. The findings were: (a) The speed of 
motor RT to strong visual and auditory stimuli does 
not depend upon the strength of the nervous system 
and is not affected by caffein. (b) RT decreases 
with increase of stimulus intensity and with caffein, 
more so in Ss with strong nervous system.—4. Cuk. 


(Also see Abstracts 3CJ83K, 3DLOIF, 3FCOIP, 
3FI29W, 3LF79F, 3LK59W, 3LL71$) 


ATTENTION & SET 


3CE05W. Webb, W. B. & Wherry, R. J., Jr. 
(USN School Aviation Medicine, Pensacola, Fla.) 
Vigilance in prolonged and repeated sessions. 
USN Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1961, Proj. 
MR005.13-5001, Subtask 12, Rep. No. 1. 5 p.—The 
responses of 3 Ss, monitoring an auditory aperiodic 
signal over 5 sessions of 9 hours per session, were 
analyzed. А predictable change of monitoring be- 
havior over the 5 sessions for all Ss was not obtained. 
Within sessions Ss showed an increasing latency of 
response. 2 Ss showed an increase in variability of 
response and 1 a decrease in variability. The effects 
of 2 stimulus characteristics were analyzed: magni- 
tude of stimulus change and direction of stimulus 
change—USN SAM. 

3CE11L. Loeb, М., & Hawkes, G. R. (USA 
Medical Research Lab., Ft. Knox, Ky.) The effect 


` of rise and decay time on vigilance for weak 


auditory and cutaneous stimuli. USA Med. Res. 
Lab. Rep., 1961, No. 491. ii, 11 p—Os were asked 
to respond to the presence of infrequent broad band 
auditory or electrical cutaneous stimuli. Fast and 
slow rates of stimulus onset and decay were utilized. 
Errors of omission were significantly more numerous 
for cutaneous signals and increased with time on 
task. No decremental tendency was found for au- 
ditory stimuli. Differential effects due to rate of 
stimulus onset and decay were not significant. An 
explanation of the difference due to modality was 
886316 in terms of a filter ог combined arousal- 
lier theory. —USA MRL. 
Se CEBIA. Asafov, B. D. (Scientific Research & 
E Inst Work Ability & Organization Handi- 
nylh People, Leningrad) Vliianie vtorosignal'- 
оеп Jazdrazhitelei. na komponenty orientirov- 
kt reaktsii pri nekotorykh narusheniiakh 
ER па! nogo sostoianiia пегупої sistemy. [Ef- 
© ori Second signal stimuli on the components of 
снос E reaction in some disturbances of the 
eda еа of the nervous system.] Dokl. Akad. 
healthy A Aes RSFSR, 1960, No. 5, 81-84—15 
orders) 3 50 Sick (neurotic and psychophysical dis- 
intensity ere given a 1000 c/sec tone of varying 
conditi (both below and above the threshold) under 
Riven, ak In the 1st, no special instruction was 
top thei he 2nd, Ss were instructed to raise and 
eir finger as soon as they heard the tone. 


Measurements of the EEG, GSR, and of the condi- 
tioned reaction were taken. Variety of relationships 
were established. The most important was that a 
verbal instruction can have an integrating or dis- 
integrating effect on the nervous activity depending 
upon the functional condition of the nervous system 
and the experimental situation —A. Cuk. 


3CE87P. Platonov, К. K., & Topornina, A. A. 
(Moscow U., USSR) Issledovanie sootnosheniia 
perekliucheniia i raspredeleniia vnimaniia. [In- 
vestigation of the relationship between the shifting 
and the distribution of attention.] Dokl. Akad. 
Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1961, No. 1, 87-88—5 Ss 
were instructed to respond with a reaction time key 
to colors and figures presented tachistoscopically. In 
the 1st series of experiments a steady reaction to 
figures (with the right hand) and to colors (with 
the left hand) was established. In the 2nd series 

ures and colors were presented 1 by 1 at random, 
a the Ss had to react according to the previously 
eXablished habit. In the 3rd series combinations of 
figures and colors were shown and the Ss had to 
react with both hands at the same time. 4 different 
types of reactions were observed in the last series 
depending upon the shifting or the distribution of 
attention —A. Cuk. 


(Also see Abstracts 3BD29H, 3CN90D) 


LEARNING 


3CFO6N. Nickel, Herbert Joseph. (Clark 0.) 
Anxiety and displaced activity in a learning situa- 
tion. Dissertation Abstr., 21, 2006.—Abstract. 


3CF14L. Leonard, Samuel David. (State U. 
Iowa) Effects of single task learning and mul- 
tiple task learning on subsequent learning. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2014.—Abstract. 


3CFI17S. Salzberg, Herman Carl. UR Tennes- 
see) An experimental investigation of the differ- 
ential effects of hypnotic, post-hypnotic and wak- 
ing suggestion on learning, with tasks varied in 
complexity. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2017— 
2018.—Abstract. 

3CF26C. Curtis, David. Learn while you sleep. 
New York: Libra, 1960. 126 p. $1.35 (paperback), 
$3.00 (cloth).—E. Y. Beeman. 

3CF47E. Esper, Erwin A., & Lovaas, О. Ivar. 
(U. Washington) The effect of verbal symboliza- 
tion on the serial position curve in motor per- 
ceptual maze learning. J. gen. Psychol., 1962, 66, 
47-51.—It was hypothesized that the, use of verbal 
labels in motor perceptual maze learning would facil- 
itate discrimination of the components of the maze. 
The distribution of errors over the serial positions 
would become more flat and symmetric as a result of 
more evenly distributed discrimination. The experi- 
mental group learned the maze with instructions to 
utilize a specific labeling system. The control group 
learned the maze without experimentally furnished 
verbal labels. The serial position curve of the ex- 
perimental group was more symmetric and flatter 
than that of the control group.—4uthor abstract. 


3CF86T. Tenen, Stanley 5. (New York U) A 
test of the conservation of anxiety hypothesis 
in an avoidance learning situation. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1961, 21, 2386.—Abstract. 
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3CF99D. Doby, John T. (Emory U.) Some 
effects of bias on learning. J. soc. Psychol., 1960, 
51, 199-209.—Hypothesizing that Ss would have 
greater difficulty learning the correct answers to 
statements they initially answered wrong than to 
those they answered “don’t know,” 122 college fresh- 
men were given systematic instruction in an area in 
which they had taken a pretest. The hypothesis was 
supported. An explanation was offered in terms of 
competing preferential responses and supported by 
critical ratio, partial correlation, and partial beta 
analyses.—E. Y. Beeman. 


(Also see Abstracts 3GF21L, 3HF67H, 3HJ58G, 
3HJ72S) 


Conditioning 


3СС055. Spreen, Georgia Windman. (Indiana 
U.) _ Elicitation of imitative responses іп a verbal 
conditioning experiment. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 
21, 2805.—Abstract. 


3CG40S. Sutherland, George F., & Katz, Ruth 
A. (Spring Grove State Hosp., Baltimore, Md.) 
Apparatus for study of salivary conditional reflex 
in man. J. appl. Physiol., 1961, 16, 740-741.—The 
apparatus described collects, measures, and records 
parotid secretion. Conditional reaction and rate of 
interval secretion are read by inspection. Saliva is 
collected by a capsule placed over the opening of 
Stenson's duct and actuates the recording device by 
displacing drops of electrolyte. Individual drops and 
variations in rate of flow are continuously recorded 
with accuracy of +5% over the range, .02-3.50 
ml/min.—D. R. Peryam. 


3CG70D. Dmitriev, A. S. (Bashkirskii U.) О 
dvigatel’noi metodike na rechevom podkreplenii. 
[On a motor technique with verbal reinforcement.] 
Vop. Psikhol., 1961, No. 3, 70-80.—Ivanov-Smolen- 
skii’s method of human conditioning is subjected to 
analysis. The method basically consists of pairing 
a neutral stimulus (CS) with a well established 
verbal command (UCS). Such a procedure, while 
convenient, is not reliable. Conditioning is more and 
more difficult to establish as the age of the S in- 
creases. The cause of failure is attributed to nega- 
Hn induction from the second signal system.—H. 

ick. 

3CG79F. Fletcher, Harold John. (Ohio State 
U.) A re-examination of conditioning to ele- 
ments of a complex as a function of differential 
onset times. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2379.— 
Abstract. 


3CG81M. Merlin, V.S. (Perm Pedagogical Inst.) 
Vliyanie interesnogo zadaniya na dvigatel'nye i 
vegetativnye proyavleniya podvizhnosti nervnykh 
protsessov. [Influence of an interesting task on 
motor and vegetative manifestations of lability of 
nervous processes.] Vop. Psikhol., 1961, No. 3, 81- 
92.—The rapidity with which adult Ss could make a 
Shift of response in 2 conditioning tasks was eval- 
uated with respect, to interest of task and type of 
nervous system. GSR served as a vegetative CR; a 
rhythmic tap as motor CR. The shift in GSR was 
from a positive response to an inhibitory response; 
the shift in the motor response involved a change of 
rhythmic tap. Interest in task was varied by giving 
S ego involving instructions and knowledge of re- 
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sults. "It was found that in subjects with a weak 
excitation process the interest failed to mask the 
manifestation of excitation mobility as regards the 
skin-galvanic indication. In subjects with a strong 
excitation process the interest would mask the excita- 
tion mobility in the skin-galvanic reaction, whereas 
the reverse was true for the motor manifestations,”— 
H. Pick. 


3CG83H. Hunt, Darwin Paul. (Ohio State U.) 
The effect of the similarity of the nonreinforced 
CS to the reinforced CS on the acquisition and 
extinction of a conditioned response. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1961, 21, 2383.—Abstract. 


3CG840. Ost, John William. (Duke U.) Inter- 
stimulus interval and proportion of non-reinforced 
trials in differential eyelid conditioning. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1961, 21, 2384.—Abstract. 


3CG86W. Wagner, Mervyn Kenneth. (Louisi- 
ana State U.) Restriction of the unconditioned 
response and its effect upon the learning of an 
instrumental avoidance response. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1961, 21, 2386-2387.—Abstract. 


3CG93B.* Beeman, Ellen Y., & Grant, David A. 
(U. Wisconsin) Delayed extinction and sponta- 
neous recovery following spaced and massed 
acquisition of the eyelid CR. J. gen. Psychol., 
1961, 65, 293-300.—Immediate and delayed extinction 
and 24-hour spontaneous recovery of the human eye- 
lid CR were investigated following 3 degrees of dis- 
tribution of acquisition trials. 60 training trials and 
15 extinction trials on Day 1 were followed by 15 
extinction trials on Day 2 as a test of spontaneous 
recovery. Acquisition results were conventional, 
spacing producing higher asymptotic performance. 
Delay in extinction resulted in decreased responding 
(Estes’ spontaneous regression) in the massed 
groups, but the differences were not statistically sig- 
nificant. At different points the data agreed and 
disagreed with predictions from the Hullian theory 
on the one hand and with the Estes Model on the 
other hand. Previous findings of a high degree of 
spontaneous recovery in the eyelid CR were con- 
firmed—Author abstract. 


3CG93B.* Blaufarb, Herbert. (U. Illinois) The 
relation of experimenter status and achievement 
imagery to the conditioning of verbal behavior. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2793.—Abstract. 


(Also see Abstracts 3CJ95C, 3CK81A, 3DKI15L, 
3FB13K, 371931) 


Discrimination 


3CHO01G. Gurevich, К. M., & Ravich-Shcherbo. 
(Psychological Inst., Akad. Pedagogicheskikh Nauk 
RSFSR) О vliianii uprochennosti uslovnykh re- 
aktsii na ikh peredelky. [Effect of the strength of 
conditioned reactions on their modifications.] Dokl. 
Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1960, No. 4, 101-104.— 
2 groups of Ss (17 altogether) were trained to react 
with the right hand to a yellow light and with the 
left hand to a green light. A great amount of ovet- 
learning was allowed. Ss were then taught to react 
in a reversed way, with the left hand to the yellow 
and with the right hand to the green light. It was 
found that the amount of difficulty during the mod- 
ification of the reaction was related to the size of the 
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orginal RT and to the extent of overlearning.— 
A. Cuk. 

3CH43K. Kalman, David. (U. Minnesota) The 
effects of intertrial spacing and of stimulus varia- 
bility on verbal conditioning. J. gen. Psychol, 
1961, 65, 243-260.—Using 2 statistical models (W. K. 
Estes et al.), predictions were made for the effects 
of intertrial intervals of 0.4 and 2 sec. and for a CS 
consisting of light patterns with probabilities of light 
occurrence of %, 28, and 1 in а Humphreys-type 
situation. Results showed that: successive trials were 
not independent; an equation in a theory of distribu- 
tional phenomena predicted response frequencies 
better in the 2-sec. case; there were no learning rate 
differences due to intertrial intervals; response fre- 
quencies were related to CS variability, and could be 
predicted for 1 signal-probability group with data 
from other groups; and response probabilities ap- 
proximated theoretical asymptotes—Author abstract. 

3CH64G. Gannon, Donald Roy. (Louisiana 
State U.) The effect of consistent reinforcement 
and consistent nonréinforcement cues on discrim- 
ination learning. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 
2364.—Abstract. 

3CH79E. Eriksen, Charles W. (U. Illinois) 
Discrimination and learning without awareness: 
A methodological survey and evaluation. Psychol. 
Rev., 1960, 67, 279-300.—Experimental approaches to 
discrimination, performance and learning without 
awareness (consciousness) are surveyed. Methodo- 
logical and definitional problems are emphasized. 
Equating awareness with verbal reports is criticized 
and it is shown that individual variations exist in the 
tange between chance guesses and confidence thresh- 
olds. Better than chance discrimination will of neces- 
sity occur below an absolute threshold defined in 
terms of a 50% reacting point. The GSR is no 
More accurate than verbal reports below the thresh- 
old, while above it the GSR does not achieve 100% 
accuracy. A multiple concurrent response model with 
both responses independently but imperfectly corre- 
lated with the stimulus is proposed. The assumption 


of subliminal discrimination is not required.—D. 
Schonfield. 


(Also see Abstracts 3CE87P, 3CO01R, 3FB23F, 
3JHO1I, 3JI59S) 


Verbal Learning 


SCI04R. Rehula, Robert James. (Northwestern 
A test of two alternative hypotheses of the 
Ssociations that develop in serial verbal learning. 
‘ssertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2804.—Abstract. 
SCIL. Lieberman, Alan Jay. (U. Connecticut) 
Iscrimination of some dimensions of connotative 


Meaning. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2014-2015. 
—Abstract, 


et Manis, Melvin, & Barnes, Edward J. 

awarenee.” Ann Arbor, Mich.) Learning without 
PURSE and mediated generalization. Amer. J. 

verbal » 1961, 74, 425-432 —To evaluate the role of 
learner Apes in mediated generalization, 23 Ss 
emy” E discriminate between “friendly” and “en- 
(Verba anes in a type of game. Ss without insight 
test for awareness of the principle) performed, in a 
tions generalization, better than their verbaliza- 
would predict; those with insight were even 
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more successful The difference is ascribed to “the 
cue-producing function of insight."—R. H. Waters. 


3CI400. Obonai, Torao, & Murakami, Hideyo. 
(Tokyo U., Japan) [An analytical study of pro- 
active-retroactive intrusions in serial rote learning: 
Contributions to the study of psycho-physiological 
induction.] Jap. J. Psychol., 1961, 32, 140-147.—Ss 
learned either 2 or 3 18-letter series and were then 
required to reproduce a series which had been desig- 
nated in advance. By selecting the series to be re- 
produced, E was able to test for retroactive and pro- 
active intrusion, either separately or in combination. 
The results were interpreted in terms of conflicts 
between intrusions and tendencies toward correct 
reproduction, a conclusion which is suggested as an 
alternative to the concept of retroactive or proactiv 
inhibition.—J. Lyons. ' 

3CI46E. Ervin, Susan M. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Learning and recall in bilinguals. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1961, 74, 446-451—2 groups of 16 Italian- 
English bilinguals were asked for the recall of pic- 
torial material, both languages being used in learning 
and recall. Best recall was obtained when learning 
and recall were in the dominant language, poorest 
recall when learning was in the dominant and recall 
in the other language. Learning in the subordinate 
language was followed by equal recall in either. The 
results suggest that covert responses attaching to the 
dominant language play a role.—R. H. Waters. 


3CI52N. Nachmias, Jacob; Gleitman, Henry, & 
McKenna, Virgil V. (Swarthmore Coll.) The 
effect of isolation of stimuli and responses in 
paired associates. Amer. J. Psychol., 1961, 74, 452- 
456.—Results from 60 undergraduates show that 
"isolated items (or responses to them) are learned 
more readily than crowded items (or responses to 
them), and that the efficacy of isolation is about the 
same on the side of the stimulus and of the response." 
—R. H. Waters. 

3CI55B. Bower, Gordon H. (Stanford U.) Ap- 
plication of a model to paired-associate learning. 
Psychometrika, 1961, 26, 255-280.—The proposal is 
made to consider a paired-associate item as becoming 
conditioned to its correct response in all-or-none 
fashion, and that prior to this conditioning event the 
S guesses responses at random to an unlearned item. 
These simple assumptions enable the derivation of an 
extensive number of predictions about paired-asso- 
ciate learning. The predictions compare very favor- 
ably with the results of an experiment discussed 
below.—Journal abstract. 


3CI73B. Barclay, Allan. (Saint Louis U.) Ob- 
jective mediators in paired-associate learning. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1961, 74, 373-383.—The contribu- 
tion of objective mediators to transfer effects was 
tested in a paired-associate learning task with ‚55 
college students. Little evidence of such contribution 
was obtained. Any effects ascribed to such a media- 
tion process "might more parsimoniously be ascribed 
to ... general and specific transfer effects." —R. Н. 
Waters. 

3CI76C. Cieutat, Victor Joseph. _ (Louisiana 
State U.) Prelearning visual dps putri 

ociations, serial position, and serial verba 
leaching. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2376-2377. 


—Abstract. 
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3CI79B. Binder, Arnold, & Salop, Phyllis. (In- 
diana U.) Reinforcement and personality factors 
in verbal conditioning. J. Psychol., 1961, 52, 379- 
402.—The study aimed at providing information on 
the effects in verbal conditioning of personality and 
reinforcement variables. The experimental task con- 
sisted of constructing sentences using 1 of 4 pronouns 
and either a past or present tense verb. Following a 
past tense verb the experimenter response “Good” 
(Group G), or an electric shock (Group S), or no 
reinforcement was provided. There were 150 trials, 
and only Ss who could not verbalize the response- 
reinforcement contingency were retained. Only 
Group С showed overall acquisition. The median 
score on MMPI clinical scales was computed for each 
group and the learning trends for high and low 
groups compared. Significant differences in linear 
trend were found for the Mf and Ma comparisons 
involving Group G during acquisition and in the 
comparisons on Hs, D, Sc, and Si for Group G and 
on Hs for Group S during extinction—Author ab- 
stract. 


3CI80B. Bell, Stanley Edward. (Syracuse U.) 
Learning and generalization of a verbal response 
class as a function of level of awareness. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2780-2781.—Abstract. 


3CI91B. Barnes, Jean M. (Northwestern U.) 
“Fate” revisited. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 
2791-2792.—Abstract. 


3CI97C. Castaneda, Alfred; Fahel, Leila Snyder, 
& Odom, Richard, (U. Texas) Associative char- 
acteristics of sixty-three adjectives and their re- 
lation to verbal paired-associate learning in chil- 
dren. Child Develpm. 1961, 32, 297-304.—The 
present report describes the word associations and the 
relative frequency with which they occurred in a 
sample of 82 4th, 5th, and 6th grade children to a 
list of 63 common adjectives. Also, 2 lists composed 
either of high or low association values between the 
to-be-learned stimulus and response items were con- 
structed from the standardization list and employed 
in a paired-associate learning experiment with 5th 
and 6th grade children. Learning by the anticipation 
method was found to be significantly better the higher 
the association values.—C. T. Morgan. 


(Also see Abstracts 3CG05S, 3CK94C, 3FD61E, 
3HA65H, 3HI47R, 3JIO0R) 


Reinforcement (Including Probability Learning) 


3СЈ015. Staats, A. W., Staats, C. K., Heard, W. 
G., & Finley, J. R. (Arizona State U.) Operant 
conditioning of factor analytic personality traits. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1962, 66, 101-114.—In Experiment I 
it was found that Ss, originally scoring low with re- 
spect to Sociability on the Guilford-Zimmerman scale 
significantly increased responding in a sociable direc- 
tion when such responses were reinforced in compar- 
ison to a control group. In Experiment II similar 
results were obtained using the factor analytic trait 
of General Activity from the same scale, These 
results suggest that (a) the psychological process 
underlying a factor consists of a unified class of re- 
sponses, and (b) personality traits may be considered 
to be classes of responses which develop according 


to the principles of operant conditioning.—4Author 
. abstract. 
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3CJO3N. Nunis, Troy Edward. (Indiana U.) 
Responses to the reinforcing stimulus as a var- 
iable in learning experiments. Dissertation Abstr., 
1961, 21, 2803.—Abstract. 


3CJ150. Overall, John E., & Brown, W. Lynn. 
(U. Texas) A factor analysis of several measures 
of choice behavior from a probability learning 
situation. J. gen. Psychol., 1962, 66, 115-128.—3 
distinct and relatively independent sources of var- 
iance in measures of performance in a simple 2 alter- 
native choice-making situations resulted from a factor 
analysis of the interrelationships between 34 quantita- 
tive variables. The 3 factors all apparently involve 
some sort of “strategy.” Factor I represents the 
“rational maximization” emphasized by decision the- 
orists. Factor II represents an attempt to capitalize 
on sequential dependencies and to match stimulus run 
sequences. Factor III involves a tendency to antic- 
ipate alternations in the stimulus sequence and a 
reticence to perceive changes in the stimulus situa- 
tion— Author abstract. 

3CJ25D. D'Amato, M. R.,+& Siller, J. (New 
York U.) Partial reinforcement and response 
variability. J. gen. Psychol., 1962, 66, 25-31.—In 
Experiment 1 blindfolded Ss moved a slider to obtain 
reinforcement under partial or (near) continuous re- 
inforcement. As predicted, the partially reinforced 
Ss showed more intrasubject variability during acqui- 
sition than did the continuously rewarded Ss. Con- 
versely, during extinction the latter Ss were more 
variable than the former. Experiment 2, which in- 
volved key pressing in a "verbal expectations" sit- 
uation, produced the same results with respect to 
variability during acquisition; and, during subsequent 
extinction, the partially reinforced Ss proved more 
resistant to extinction—Author abstract. 

3CJ33F. Feldman, Julian, & Newell, Allen. (U. 
California, Berkeley) A note on a class of prob- 
ability matching models. Psychometrika, 1961, 26, 
333-337.—Probability matching is shown to be a 
property of a broad class of models of binary choice 
behavior.—Journal abstract. 


3CJ35J. Jones, Joan Е. (Defense Research Med- 
ical Lab., Toronto) Deviations from matching be- 
havior in probability learning. J. Psychol, 1961, 
52, 335-345.—"Three experiments are reported in 
which guessing behavior in probability situations 1S 
studied as a function of т (A), the number of re- 
sponse categories, the rate of presentation of events 
and the population tested. The last involved differ- 
ences in experimental experience, sex, age, and occu- 
pation, and other confounding factors. The results 
suggest that the above variables interact to produce 
deviations from probability matching behavior, the 
direction and size of the deviation also depending on 
a combination of factors."—C. T. Morgan. 

3CJ41B. Babladelis, Georgia. (U. Colorado) 
Personality and verbal conditioning effects. . 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 41-43.—In line with 
the studies on the conditioning of verbal behavior and 
their reference to psychotherapy, the present study 
investigates the effects of Autonomy (as measure 
by the EPPS) upon verbal conditioning. The hy- 
pothesis was made that Autonomy would interfere 
with susceptibility to verbal conditioning. Ss were 
interviewed, being asked to talk about themselves; Е 
reinforced (said "um-hmm" and nodded head) under 
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3 conditions, viz, when S made positive self-state- 
ments, negative self-statements, or reinforced тап- 
domly throughout the interview. The results indicate 
that by responding selectively, an interviewer can 
influence the verbalization of S; in this instance, 
reinforcement was effective in producing a significant 
effect on positive self-statements, but not negative 
ones. Meaning of results are discussed with relation 
to other research and an attempted formulation — 
G. Frank. А 

3CJ45G. Goldstein, H., & Kass, Corinne. In- 
cidental learning of educable mentally retarded 
and gifted children. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1961, 
66, 245-249.—21 educable mentally retarded children 
in special classes were compared with 21 gifted chil- 
dren of the same MA on an incidental learning test. 
This test involved a directed task and 3 incidental 
learning tasks: identification, naming, detailing. The 
results showed that the retarded children as well as 
the gifted did acquire incidental learning. In the 
more complex tasks of naming from memory and 
giving details, however, the retarded were signifi- 
cantly more inaccurate than the gifted.—V. S. Sexton. 

3CJ66H. Holdern, Kenneth Baker. (Ohio State 
U. A non-verbal measure of differences in ex- 
tinction in skill and chance situations. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1961, 21, 2366.—Abstract. 

3CJ83K. Kinkade, Robert Gaffner. (Ohio State 
U. The effect of augmented feedback on the 
acquisition and transfer of a tracking skill. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2383-2384.— Abstract. 

3CJ85S. Simmons, John Joseph. (Rutgers U.) 
Reinforcement effects of a stimulus occurring 
after a response. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 
2385-2386.—Abstract. 

3CJ95C. Craddick, Ray Albert. (Washington 
U.) Verbal conditioning: Experimental extinc- 
tion as a function of the position of a single 
reinforcement. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2795- 
2796.—Abstract. 


(Also see Abstracts 3CG83H, 3EL28R, 3FD29C, 
3FD49L, 3J176K, 3J179G) 1 


Learning Theory 


3CK02M. Millward, Richard Bolster. (Indiana 
A comparison of two learning models for 
two-choice conditioning experiments involving 
honreinforced trials. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 
2802-2803.— Abstract. 
3CK17H. Hill, Winfred F. (Northwestern U.) 
earning theory and the acquisition of values. 
firchol. Rev., 1960, 67, 317-331—The terms Identi- 
to ion, Introjection, and Internalization often used 
0 describe the acquisition of values can be replaced 
With the terms of a stimulus-response-reinforcement 
TTA theory. The process of acquiring values is 
es rning process. Values are nothing more than 
Tes Tences from overt behavior (frequently verbal 
0058). Primary, secondary, or vicarious rein- 
cent contingencies account for the particular 
NS values learned. Generalized tendencies to 
estapii end to conform to verbal instructions are 
opment hed through reinforcement. Conscience devel- 
Teinfo: 1s used as an example. А stimulus-response- 
neona ment framework would simplify terminology, 
"rage more precise study, and further the inte- 
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gration of learning and personality theories.—C. N. 
Uhl. 
3CK19E. Epstein, William, & Ebenholtz, Shel- 
don M. (U. Kansas) Evidence for incremental 
processes in associated learning. J. gen. Psychol., 
1961, 65, 319—329.— The aim of the present study was 
to investigate the thesis of l-trial associative learn- 
ing. In 2 experiments, using an associative inhibi- 
tion design, it was demonstrated that the magnitude 
of the obtained inhibitory effects in learning a 2nd 
list is a function of the number of pre-acquisition 
repetitions with the 1st list. This finding was inter- 
preted as providing evidence for the existence of 
incremental processes in the formation of associa- 
tions. The bearing which these findings have on 
the general issue of 1-trial learning was discussed.— 
Author abstract. 
3CK74J. Jensen, Arthur R. (U. California, 
Berkeley) On the reformulation of inhibition in 
Hull’s system. Psychol. Bull., 1961, 58, 274-298.— 
Recent attempts to reformulate Hull's theory with 
respect to inhibition have, in light of the relevant 
experimental evidence, not led to any improvements 
over the original formulations. It is suggested that 
improvements will occur not by manipulation of the 
original variables but rather by the postulation and 
quantification of new intervening variables.—W. J. 
Meyer. 
3CK81A. Atkinson, Richard C. (Stanford U.) 
A generalization of stimulus sampling theory. 
Psychometrika, 1961, 26, 281-290.—A modification of 
stimulus sampling theory is presented. The restric- 
tion that each stimulus element is conditioned to 1 
and only 1 response is replaced with the notion of a 
scale of conditioning for each element. This varia- 
tion provides a context in which such variables as 
reward magnitude and motivation can be viewed as 
determiners of behavior. Some experimental results 
on multiple response problems also have a natural 
interpretation in terms of these ideas.—Journal. ab- 
stract. 
3CK91R. Restle, Frank. (Michigan State U.) 
Statistical methods for a theory of cue learning. 
Psychometrika, 1961, 26, 291-306.—A theory of cue 
learning, which gives rise to a system of recurrent 
events in Feller’s sense, is analyzed mathematically. 
The distribution of total errors and sampling distri- 
bution of mean errors are derived, and the learning 
curve is investigated. Maximum likelihood estimates 
of parameters and sampling variances of those esti- 
mates are derived. Likelihood ratio tests of the usual 
null hypotheses and approximate tests of goodness of 
fit of substantive hypotheses are developed. The dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of these tests is that they 
are concerned with meaningful parameters of the 
learning process.—Journal abstract. aane 
3CK94C. Carran, Archie B. (U. Cincinnati) A 
test of gradual versus one trial theories of learn- 
ing of paired associates. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 
21, 2794-2795.—Abstract. 
ee Abstracts 3CL57A, 3EJ05G, 3GE13R, 
ско 3GE75L, 3IH29M, 31H48W) 


RETENTION & FORGETTING 


LOSW. Witte, Wilhelm. (Titbingen, Germany) 
Баео дег Erinnerung. [Gestalt formation 
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of memory.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1959, 6, 508- 
518.—When trying to recall a proper name a se- 
quence of names often results, which is similar to the 
“Aktualgenese” of perception. This resemblance of 
the processes of memory and perception leads to the 
consideration of a similar central organization for 
the processes. (English summary)—E. Y. Beeman. 

3CL29V. Van Krevelen, Alice. (Berea Coll.) 
The relationship between recall and meaningful- 
ness of motive-related words. J. gen. Psychol., 
1961, 65, 229—233.—The hypothesis investigated in 
this study was that motive-related stimulus words 
which were recalled after a filled interval of time 
would be more meaningful than those not recalled. 
The experimental group was exposed to a list of 
18 value-related stimulus words; the control group 
saw a list of 18 neutral nouns. The average number 
of associations to recalled and nonrecalled words was 
computed for each S. The experiment group had sig- 
nificantly more associations to recalled than to non- 
recalled words. The control group showed no sig- 
nificant difference.—4dwthor abstract. 

3CL39S. Sampson, Н., & Spong, P. (U. Auck- 
land, New Zealand) Binocular fixation and im- 
mediate memory. Brit. J. Psychol., 1961, 52, 239- 
248.—10 right-handed, right eye dominant Ss mem- 
orized conventional digits projected successively in 
pairs, 1 digit to each eye. Each worked under 5 dif- 
ferent binocular viewing conditions; 2 delay periods 
(rehearsal times) were used between successive pairs 
of digits. Performance was analysed in terms of 
speed and accuracy of recall of digits projected to 
each eye. Results suggest a central integrating mech- 
anism of limited capacity in recall, and that temporal 
grouping of responses is symptomatic of this limited 
capacity when the mechanism is taxed.—Journal 
abstract. 

3CL57A. Adams, Jack A. (U. Illinois) The 
second facet of forgetting: A review of warm-up 
decrement.’ Psychol. Bull., 1961, 58, 257-273.—In- 
terference theory, though generally accepted as an 
adequate explanation of forgetting, may not be suffi- 
cient to account for all the data. An alternative posi- 
tion hypothesizes that warm-up is a 2nd part of for- 
getting independent of direct interference with the 
goal responses. Experimental studies of this 2-factor 
view are not sufficiently strong to warrant acceptance 
or rejection at this time. (79 ref.) —W. J. Meyer. 

3СТ.58]. Johnson, Ronald Engle. (Ohio State 
U.) A quantification and measurement of three 
qualitative changes in the recall of complex verbal 
materials. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2358-2359. 
—Abstract. 

3CL71C. Combs, Ronald H., Stout, Robert J., & 
Overton, Richard K. (Fort Hays Kansas State 
Coll.) Change in'sense modality as a factor in 
retroactive inhibition. J. genet. Psychol., 1961, 99, 
171-176.—Hypothesizing that "when original learn- 
ing and interpolated material are presented via dif- 
ferent sense modalities, retroactive inhibition is re- 
duced," 60 Ss were required to learn a series of lefts 
and rights presented through auditory or kinesthetic 
modalities. The hypothesis was supported—F. Y. 
Beeman. 

3CL99L. Levinger, G., & Clark, J. (Western Re- 
serve U.) Emotional factors in the forgetting of 
word associations. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


62, 99-105.—Systematic explorations of the hypothe- 
sis that emotional factors influence memory has 
eventuated in both acceptance and rejection of the 
premise. The present study is patterned after the 
experimental model used by Rapaport et al. The 
modification introduced concerns the nature of the 
stimulus words; herein the “neutral” and “emotional” 
words are equated with regard to frequency of usage, 
The dependent variable included an evaluation of the 
emotionality of each word by Es, by Ss, and S’s 
GRS. Factor analysis of the data revealed 2 factors 
affecting recall: emotionality and “response variabil- 
ity” (between Ss and between testing sessions) sug- 
gesting that “the forgetting of word associations is 
a function of both emotional and non-emotional deter- 
minants.”—G. Frank. 


(Also see Abstracts 3С1400, 3DA93B, 3DC29T, 
3DQ73S) 


THINKING 


3CM17G. Gutman, Herbert. (P. O. Box 346, 
Topanga, Calif.) The biological roots of creativity. 
Genet. psychol. Monogr., 1961, 64, 417-458.—The 
thesis of this article is that human creative activity 
is rooted in the general life principle of self-duplica- 
tion and constitutes a manifestation of this principle 
on the level of behavior. The principle of self- 
duplication is shown in operation on various evolu- 
tionary levels. The various products of human crea- 
tivity are discussed as end results of a process of 
self-duplication, self-transformation, and self-amplifi- 
cation. Human creativity is linked to the processes 
of growth and reproduction —Author abstract. 


3CM32K. Kasymzhanov, A. KH. O myshlenii 
kak predmete logiki i psikhologii. [On thinking 
as the subject of logic and psychology.] Vop. Filos., 
1961, 15(7), 132-140.— The author discusses thinking 
from the points of view of psychology and logic and 
deplores extreme interpretations of the process in 
terms of one as against the other. "Psychologism" 
as an approach to the problems of thinking leads to 
unacceptable ideological consequences, but so does 
“logicism,” that is, "antipsychologism." “Soviet psy- 
chologists are developing a theory of thinking in cor- 
respondence with the conceptions of Marxist logic." 
—I, D. London. 


3CM39M. Megrabyan, A. A. (Erevan Medinst.) 
Kucheniyu o psikhicheskom automatisme. [To- 
ward a theory of mental automatism] Vop. Psikhol., 
1961, No. 3, 39-45—Learned automatism form the 
basis of intergration of man’s mental processes and 
his voluntary activity. Characteristic of this integra- 
tion is the fact that such habits of thinking and acting 
are subject to conscious self-control by the normal in- 
dividual. However, in initial stages of mental dis- 
order the automatism of sensory function often is dis- 
turbed and in the psychotic stage there is disintegra- 
tion of cognitive, verbal, and motor components ©! 
automatisms.—H. Pick. 


3CM45M. Michie, Donald. (U. Edinburgh) 
Trial and error. In S. A. Barnett, & A. McLaren 
(Eds.), Penguin science survey. Part II. Baltimore, 
Md.: Penguin, 1961, Рр. 129-245.—A discussion of 
"thinking machines," drawing parallels between learn- 
ing phenomena and the capacities of machines to 
modify their “behavior.” —C. T. Morgan. 
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3CM52K. Kaplan, Bernard. An approach to the 
problems of symbolic representation: Nonverbal 
and verbal. J. Commun., 1961, 11, 52-62.— Presents 
a standpoint for inquiring into symbolic activity. 
“Perceived objects as known are made and not dis- 
covered—they аге . . . costructions in which the 
knower's activity plays a constitutive role . . . con- 
ceptions are presupposed in any particular situation 
where a given sensory event is perceived in one way 
rather than in another. .. . There is a sequence of 
stages in the relationship between symbolic activity 
and cognition.” —D. E. Meister. 


3CM52P. Ponomarev, IA. A.  Psikhologiia 
tvorcheskogo myshleniia. [The psychology of crea- 
tive thinking.] Moscow, USSR: RSFSR Academy 
of Pedagogical Sciences, 1960, 352 p—An experi- 
mental investigation of thinking in the solution of 
“creative problems” forms the subject matter of this 
book, which aims to provide also a critical survey 
and analysis of the chief ways of studying creative 
thought. The experiments reported on are based on 
models supplied by “certain inventions and scientific 
discoveries.”—J. D. London. 


3CM86G. Gattegno, C. Notes on modes of 
thought. Main Curr. mod. Thought, 1961, 17, 86-88. 
—Contemporary culture and educational practice are 
limiting the acceptable" modes of thought. The re- 
sult is a limited or restrictive attack on the various 
problems of life. We need “more people who can 
think in a complex way about complex things."— 
1. К. Royce. 

3CM96V. Voigt, Johannes. (Braunschweig, Ger- 
many) Die Aktualgenese im Denkprozess. [Ge- 
stalt formation in the thinking process.] Z. exp. 
angew. Psychol., 1959, 6, 496-507.—In seeking the 
"aktualgenetische" process in thinking, 3 phases are 
described; simple comprehension and organizing, dis- 
integration, and sense grasping. These are related to 
Sander's gestalt experience types. (English sum- 
mary—E. Y. Beeman. 


(Also see Abstract 3CN65B) 


Problem Solving 


3CNO6W. Wright, John Cook. (Stanford U.) 
Problem solving and search behavior under non- 
contingent rewards. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 
2806-2807.— Abstract. 


‚ 9SCN29H. Hoffman, L. Richard. (U. of Mich- 
igan) Conditions for creative problem solving. 
J. Psychol., 1961, 52, 429-444.—Hypothesizes condi- 
tons in which conflict can be utilized for creative 
ү Toblem solving by groups and individuals. Postu- 
ates that ideas (e.g., problem solutions) acquire va- 
AM (i.e., are attractive or unattractive) for problem 
ho ee The valence determines the solution’s likeli- 
He ‚ОЁ being adopted. Positive valence accrues to a 
tit Ron from factual support, but other factors (at- 
E *s, emotional states, group relations) also con- 
ket or detract. A creative problem solution is 
sidera bia occur when several solutions acquire con- 
ca a е valence in circumstances which require the 
50] ые solution. Selected research on problem 
tions в Cited in support of the hypothesized condi- 

S. Successful problem solving techniques are 


Shown us + Б AN 
rovid ditions.— 
Author hee e the hypothesized condi 
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3CN49D. De Jong, J. L. M., Van Zundert, J. M. 
J., & Van Mierlo, J. M. A. De invloed van een in 
het verleden toegepaste oplossingsmethode op de 
oplosbaarheid van niewe problemen. [The influ- 
ence of previously used methods of solution on the 
solubility of new problems.] Gawein, 1959, 8, 49-62. 


3CN57G. Gurova, L. L. (Psychological Inst. 
Akad. Pedagogicheskikh Nauk RSFSR)  Vliianie 
zritel’noi opory na protsess resheniia prostranst- 
vennykh zadach. [Effect of visual clues on the 
process of solving spatial problems.] Dokl. Akad. 
Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1960, No. 5, 57-60.—By means 
of several geometrical models the importance of visual 
clues was investigated in the solution of spatial prob- 
lems. It emerged that the effect of visual clues is a 
function of characteristics of the task to be carried 
out.—A. Cuk. 


3CN60S. Soejima, Yokichiro. (Saga U., Japan) 
[Studies of the thinking process in geometrical prob- 
lem solving: Part I.] Jap. J. Psychol., 1961, 32, 160- 
169.—High school and college students totalling 557 
were tested on a geometrical problem of moderate 
difficulty. Analysis of steps in the thinking process 
indicated that the solution comes about when S “in- 
fers the meaning” of the problem figure by means of 
an appropriate theorem. Poor students are more easily 
influenced by their initial perception of the figure. 
The greater the number of conditions that are given, 
the more the essential "key" is hidden and the more 
time is then required for a solution.—J. Lyons. 


3CN65B. Brushlinskii, A. V. (Philosophical Inst., 
Akad. Nauk SSSR) Obobschchennyi zamysel v 
reshenii zadach: Soobshchenie I. Myslitel’nyi 
protsess kak realizatsiia obobshchennogo zamysla. 
[Initial generalized draft in problem solving: Com- 
munication I. Mental process as realization of the 
initial generalized draft.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk 
RSFSR, 1960, No. 5, 65-70.—In the thinking process, 
an important part is played by the initial conceptual 
outline of the solution of the problem. This was 
shown on 68 Ss (children and adults) who were 
asked to solve a geometrical problem and questioned 
about the method used. It became clear that "the 
initial mental draft of the solution as instrument of 
further analysis of the task brings out in a concrete 
way the selective intentionality of human thinking." 


—A. Cuk. 


3CN65G. Gurova, L. L. (Psychological Inst., 
Akad. Pedagogicheskikh Nauk RSFSR) Rol’ 
osoznovaniia myslitel’nykh operatsii pri reshenii 
zadach na prostranstvennye preobrazovaniia. [Role 
of advertence to thought processes in solving prob- 
lems dealing with spatial transformations. ] Dokl. 
Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1960, No. 4, 65-68.— 
80 adult Ss were asked to solve simple geometrical 
problems and to report verbally about procedures 
used. The verbal report was the criterion used in 
measuring the amount of advertence that S had about 
his thought processes. It was pointed out as one 
of the main results that an adequate solution of a 
problem depends upon S's awareness of correspond- 
ing thought processes.—4. Cuk. 


3CN80G. Glucksberg, Sam. (New York U.) 
The applicability of neobehavioristic drive theory 
to problem solving and perceptual behavior. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2380.—Abstract. 
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3CN83S. Shirokikh, V. N. (Psychology Dept., 
Pedagogical Inst. City Moscow, USSR) K voprosu 
ob osobennostiakh, obshchikh dlia khudozhest- 
vennoga i myslitel'nogo tipov. [Problem of char- 
acteristics common to the artistic and to the thinking 
type] Dokl. Akad, Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1960, No. 
6, 83-84.—105 Ss (high school and college students) 
were sorted, by means of a word association test 
into an "artistic" and "thinking" group. Then they 
were asked to solve 6 tasks either using visual 
imagination or logical reasoning. There was no cor- 
relation between the type and the method used in 
problem solving.—4. Cuk. 


3CN90D. Diem, Philip Cameron. (U. of Mich- 
igan) The categorical attitude in social and in- 
tellectual situations. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 
2390.— Abstract. 


Concepts 


3CO01R. Rommetveit, Ragnar. Perceptual, be- 
havioral and ideational components of discrimina- 
tory and conceptual activities. Acta psychol., 
Amst., 1961, 18, 201-217.—Selective perceptual fo- 
cussing on specific aspects of composite stimulus 
of some direct or indirect instrumental relevance to 
the organism. The activation of conceptual activity 
in discrimination may be conceived of as a “mental 
shortcircuit" almost entirely determined by already 
established central mechanisms, with too meager and 
short-lived sensory after-effects for post facto insight 
and recall. Behavioral and ideational components of 
a complex discriminatory activity may represent rela- 
tively autonomous levels of organization—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


3CO10W. Walker, Clinton M., & Bourne, Lyle 
E. (Hughes Aircraft Co.) The identifications of 
concepts as a function of amount of relevant and 
irrelevant information, Amer. J. Psychol., 1961, 
74, 410-417.—A matrix-model was designed per- 
mitting the study of the relationship between concept 
attainment and amount of relevant and irrelevant in- 
formation in the stimulus pattern. *. . . a test of the 
model . . . with three levels of relevant information 
... three levels of irrelevant information . . . and 
two different problems” was carried out on 162 Ss. 
‘The model predicted, and the results confirmed, a 
linear decrement in performance with increased ir- 
relevant information . . . exponential performance- 
decrement resulted from increased relevant informa- 
tion as predicted."—R. H. Waters. 


3CO18J. Johnson, Donald M. (Michigan State 
U.) Formulation and reformulation of figure- 
concepts. Amer. J. Psychol, 1961, 74, 418—424.— 
Earlier analyses have identified a process of “prepara- 
tion" and one of "solution" in problem solving. The 
applicability of this analysis to concept-formation 
problems is proposed. "Preparation" is defined as 
the discovery and formulation of the common prop- 
erty (shape or texture) of 10 geometrical figures, 
and "solution" as the search for a figure in another 
10-figure set exhibiting the same property. It was 
assumed that preliminary training would lead to a 
formulation in terms of either shape or texture and 
that the "solution" would be determined by this for- 
mulation when the 2nd set contained figures exhibit- 
ing both properties. When the 2nd set appeared to 


contain no matching figure, "reformulation" (a re- 
turn to further inspection of the 1st) was predicted. 
Serial exposure of the materials, under S's control, 
permitted E to time "formulation," "solution," and 
“reformulation.” Results from 96 college students 
support the claim that the 3 processes were identified 
and timed.—R. H. Waters. 


3CO19G. Griffin, Marie, & Beier, E. G. (U. 
Utah) "Subliminal" prior solution cues in prob- 
lem solving. J. gen. Psychol., 1961, 65, 219-227.— 
A concept identification task was used to measure 
the effect of supraliminal and subliminal cues upon 
problem solving. In both categories such cues were 
either relevant or nonrelevant to the solution. Each 
of 56 Ss served in 1 of 4 groups: supraliminal rele- 
vant stimulus, subliminal relevant stimulus, supra- 
liminal nonrelevant stimulus, and subliminal non- 
relevant stimulus. The task consisted of the assign- 
ing of geometric patterns to 2 categories on the basis 
of relevant dimensions. Results indicated that Ss 
with either supraliminal or subliminal relevant prior 
cues performed significantly better in solving the 
problem than did Ss with supraliminal or subliminal 
nonrelevant cues. There was no significant differ- 
ence in performance between relevant stimulus groups 
who could report what cues were given and those who 
were unable to do so, Accordingly, it was concluded 
that unreportable relevant cues facilitate problem 
solving behavior. With this study, a quantitative 
measure of the effect of subliminal cues upon task 
performance was provided—Author abstract. 


3CO23D. Donahoe, John W.  (U. Kentucky) 
Changes in meaning as a function of age. J. genet. 
Psychol. 1961, 99, 23-28.— The same stimulus ob- 
jects, each represented by both a picture and a word, 
were rated on the semantic differential by Ss of 7, 
9, 12, and 22 years of age. Fifty Ss at each age level 
were employed. Evaluative meaning remained un- 
changed after 9 years, potency after 12 years, and ac- 
tivity ratings showed no change over the ages sam- 
pled. Pictorial representation of the stimuli pro- 
duced higher interjudge reliability and more extreme 
evaluative ratings. The implications of the results 
for a mediated conditioning theory of meaning were 
discussed.—Author abstract. 

.3CO40C. Chupakhin, I. IA. Voprosy teorii ponia- 
tiia. [Problems in the theory of concept.] Leningrad, 
USSR: Leningrad Univer. Publishing House, 1961. 
140 p.—In this book the following problems are dis- 
cussed: the essence of concept, its relationship to 
other forms of thinking and to language, logical op- 
erations and definitions, and the criticism of idealistic 
and metaphysical views of concept—4. D. London. 


3COG9T. Talyzina, N. F. (Moscow U., USSR) 
Puti formirovaniia nachal’nykh nauchnykh ponia- 
tii. [Formation of basic scientific concepts.] Dokl. 
Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1960, No. 4, 69-72— 
L. S. Vygotskii was the Ist to introduce into psy- 
chology the dichotomy of scientific and nonscientific 
concepts, supposedly mastered in 2 different ways 
This is now denied in the light of more recent studies 
(done by N. A. Menchinskaia, P. IA. Gal'perin, and 
N. F. Talyzina). There is no real difference in the 
way the concepts develop either in the pre-school or 
school period. This is due to an important determin- 
ing factor, overlooked by Vygotskii, the subject's ac- 
tivity which is the same in both situations.—4. Cuk. 
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3CO96U. Uhl, Charles Nelson. (U. Oregon) 
An analysis of dimensional judgment concepts. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 1996—1997.— Abstract. 


(Also see Abstracts 3FEISL, 3IFOSE, 3]I70M, 
3LO28M) 


Decision & INFORMATION THEORY 


3CP33A. Adams, Joe K., & Adams Pauline 
Austin. (Palo Alto Medical Research Found., Calif.) 
Realism of confidence judgments. Psychol. Rev., 
1961, 68, 33—45.—A method of measuring realism in 
confidence judgments related to a variety of tasks— 
perception, motor performance, recall, etc.—and in- 
formation is set out; realism being equated with the 
ability to assign probability of outcome with accuracy. 
Direct verbal estimates are made comparing perform- 
ance with expectancy at all points along a scale with 
a resulting index of realism. Difficulties in this 
method relate to the need for independent criteria of 
accuracy of the information or task and the large 
number of decisions which must be made before an 
index is obtained. Implications relate to training in 
realism, transfer of this training to different classes 
of conditions, and the study of a given individual's 
systematic distortions.—L. Wilson. 


3CP33P. Pruitt, Dean G. (Yale U.) Informa- 
tional requirements in making decisions. Amer. 
J. Psychol, 1961, 74, 433-439.—"Twenty-four Ss 
were required to decide whether a red or green light 
had the greater chance of flashing, using as informa- 
tion a sequence of flashes of the lights. In the Pre- 
decisional Condition, S could make this decision only 
once per sequence of lights. In the Postdecisional 
Condition, he was required to make an initial deci- 
Sion before seeing any lights and could change this 
decision once. . . . Although the two conditions were 
equated in informational input and rational strategy, 
considerably more information was required before 
changing decision in the Postdecisional Condition 
than before making decision in the Predecisional 
Condition." —R. H. Waters. 


3CP69P. Pederson, Frank Alfred. (Ohio State 
U.) Variation of monetary reward and social in- 
volvement in a two-person game. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1961, 21, 2369-2370.— Abstract. 


‚3СР77Е. Estes, W. К. (Indiana U.) A descrip- 
tive approach to the dynamics of choice behavior. 
Behav. Sci., 1961, б, 177-184.—A. discussion of vari- 
ous theories of choice behavior ranging from the 
Normative and quasi-normative (maximizing expected 
value) to hypothetical models and descriptive theories 
(scaling and linear programing models and single 


ean process learning theories). (29 ref.)— 


ЗСР8ІС. Cohen, John, & Cooper, Peter. A 


e for choice in equiprobable situations. Acta 
Michal, Amst., 1961, 18, 181-200.—In making а 
Sen Where skill does not enter, the player is con- 
to Ara with mathematically equiprobable outcomes 
КЫЫ he may attach different psychological prob- 
tion es. Several variations introduced into the situa- 
Gree ace these results: expected performance 15 
shi estimated when the task seems hard; relation- 
m Father than absolute stimuli are perceived and 

*ption of the external world is characterized by 


certain constant properties of size, shape, color, etc. ; 
short odds are preferred to long odds; the ‘utility’ of 
any alternative in a binary choice is not invariant 
but may depend on the nature of the other alternative. 
— С. Rubin-Rabson. 


(Also see Abstracts 3BN08G, 3BN93E, 3CJ33F, 
3IQ49K, 31Q55K) 
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3DA23M. Marits, A. M. Methodika khroniches- 
kogo vzhivleniya ilektrodov v rostral’nyi otdel 
retikylyarnoi formatsii u sobak. [Technique for 
electrode implantation into the rostral portion of the 
reticular formation in dogs.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 
1961, 47, 923-926. 


3DA48B. Bullock, T. H. The origins of pat- 
terned nervous discharge. Behaviour, 1961, 17, 
48-59.—Recent neurophysiological studies are ex- 
amined and discussed in the light of present knowl- 
edge about patterned nervous discharges. "The gen- 
eral conclusion is pluralistic: pattern arises in dif- 
ferent ways, but in almost all, the details of temporal 
and spatial distribution of impulses, as distinct Írom 
triggering, are basically central. When we find 
peripheral triggering or modulation, we can speak 
of peripheral determination or influence but hardly 
of peripheral control of behavior."—H. H. Weiss. 


3DA63]. Jones, F. P., Hanson, J. A. & Gray, 
F. E. (Tufts U.) Head balance and sitting pos- 
ture: Il. The role of the sternomastoid muscle. 
J. Psychol., 1961, 52, 363-367.—Surface electromyog- 
raphy was used to study the role of the sternomastoid 
muscle in 2 erect sitting postures, which are sharply 
distinguished kinesthetically. Ап experimental pos- 
ture, brought about by changing the dynamic balance 
of the head while the posture is being assumed, re- 
duced subjective feelings, of weight and effort associ- 
ated with the habitual posture. Increased activity in 
the sternomastoid, characteristic of the habitual pos- 
ture, was not found. It was hypothesized that the 
experimental procedures facilitate antigravity reflexes 
by eliminating a flexor response of the head and neck 
which inhibits extensor tonus.—Author abstract. 


3DA63M. Meyer, Alfred. (Maudsley Hosp., Lon- 
don, England) A note on the postnatal develop- 
ment of the human cerebral cortex. Cerebral palsy 
Bull, 1961, 3(3), 263-268—This is essentially a 
condensed exposition of Conel’s 6-volume report on 
microscopic findings on brains of newborn children 
and at ages of 1, 3, 6, 15, and 24 months. Possible 
relationships of structure to function are indicated.— 
T. E. Newland. 

3DA77A. Anand, Bal K. (All-India Inst. Medical 
Sciences, New Delhi) Nervous regulation of food- 
intake. Physiol. Rev., 1961, 41, 677-708.—A history 
of the interest in this area and summaries of periph- 
eral and central theories are presented. The review 
is organized into general sections: "Role of the 
Hypothalamus"; nervous controls over intake and 
their integration, including limbic system and neo- 
cortex ; thermostatic, glucostatic, and lipostatic regula- 
tion mechanisms; the role of the G.I. tract in regula- 
tion; “correlation of water and food intake” ; and the 
role of hormones and some pharmacological prepara- 
tions in regulation. (223 ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. 
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3DA93B. Burešová, O., & Bure’, J. (ČSAV, 
Prague) Fysiologie paměti. [Physiology of mem- 
ory.] Activ. nerv. super., 1960, 2, 293-319.—An ac- 
count of contemporary experimental research on 
memory. Research methods and findings are de- 
scribed. (159 ref.)—V. Břicháček. 


3DA94D. Dun, Fwu Tarng. (Kirksville Coll. 
Osteopathy & Surgery) Some considerations of 
the integrative action of the nervous system in 
special reference to the psychology of Gestalt and 
development. Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1959, 6, 
394-409.—3 basic concepts of neurophysiology have 
been discussed and repudiated: (a) Synapse—experi- 
mental evidence shows that what were assumed to be 
synaptic phenomena are really due to conduction of 
impulses through the terminal arborization. (b) Re- 
flex-arc—integrative action occurs everywhere in the 
nervous system; the idea of complete insulation of 
reflex arcs except at synapses is shown to be false. 
(c) Reflex—the nervous system is not a passive ma- 
chine, quiescent except when stimulated; it shows 
continuous spontaneous activity which is expected to 
play important roles in mental experiences such as 
perception, memory, learning, etc., and consequently 
in the developmnet of personality. (45 ref.)—E. Y. 
Beeman. 


3DA96M. Mackay, R. Stuart. (U. California) 
Radio telemetering from within the body. Science, 
1961, 134, 1196-1202.— Inside information is re- 
vealed by tiny transmitters that can be swallowed or 
implanted in man or animal.”—E. Y. Beeman. 


(Also see Abstract 3EA18D) 
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_ 3DB11B. Batsel, Henry L. Evidence for ascend- 
ing fibers in the pyramidal tract of the cat. USA 
Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1961, No. 508. 11 p—In 
chronic cerveau isolé preparations in which the basis 
pedunculi was the only collection of fibers connecting 
the 2 brain parts, it was found possible to evoke 
short-lasting EEG activation. These results confirm 
recent anatomical findings which indicate that there 
are ascending fibers coursing with the pyramidal 
tracts.—USA MRL. 


3DB17G. Gengerelli, J. A., Holter, Norman J., & 
Glasscock, Wilford R. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Magnetic fields accompanying transmission of 
nerve impulses in the frog's sciatic. J. Psychol., 
1961, 52, 317-326.—Two detection coils, one with 
12,000 turns of No. 46 wire, the other with 10,000 
turns of No. 44 wire, were wound about highly 
permeable cores and utilized to detect the existence 
of magnetic fields around a propagated nerve impulse. 
The amplification system consisted of a Type 122 
Tektronics differential amplifier and an oscilloscope, 
Both coils delivered signals, monophasic in nature, 
which preceded by approximately .5 milliseconds the 
impulse detected by conventional electrodes located 
at the same region of the nerve. The polarity of the 
signals was not affected by the orientation of the coils 
relative to the nerve. An hypothesis is offered to 
explain the findings.—Author abstract. 


(Also see Abstract 3JG40M) 
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3DCO1M. Mello, Nancy Kishlar. (Pennsylvania 
State U.) Patterns of extinction following frontal 
pole lesions of the rat brain. Dissertation Abstr., 
1961, 21, 2801-2802—Abstract. 


3DCO04P. Peacock, Lelon James. (U. Kentucky) 
Brain lesions and conditioning in the rat. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2804.—Abstract. 


3DC15G. Gualtierotti, Torquato. (U. Milano, 
Italy) Changes of visual pattern discrimination 
in adult cats after removal of an aspecific area of 
cerebral cortex. Amer. J. Physiol., 1961, 200, 1215- 
1218.—In the curarized cat, a well-defined aspecific 
trigger area situated in front of the visual cortex 
caudally to the crux gave a wide-spread 10/sec after 
discharge following stimulation of the lateral genicu- 
late body on the same side. Removal of this area 
impaired visual pattern discrimination of previously 
trained animals, increasing response time. Cats could 
not be trained when the area had been destroyed on 
both sides. Stimulation of the lateral geniculate body 
did not elicit the discharge if the area had been com- 
pletely destroyed. It is concluded that this trigged 
area might be concerned with higher sensory-motor 
integrative activity—D. R. Peryam. 


3DC19B. Brush, E. S., Mishkin, M., & Rosvold, 
H. E. (National Inst, Mental Health) Effects of 
object preferences and aversions on discrimination 
learning in monkeys with frontal lesions. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 319-325.—Monkeys with 
inferotemporal lesions were impaired on 10-trial ob- 
ject discriminations regardless of whether or not the 
object chosen on the first trial was baited; Ss with 
frontal lesions were affected primarily when the ob- 
ject chosen was unbaited. A 2nd experiment, in 
which single objects were presented either with or 
without reward before being paired with indifferent 
objects, confirmed the hypotheses that frontal operates 
have abnormal difficulty in overcoming either spon- 
taneous or experimentally-induced object preferences, 
and that inferotemporal operates have an impairment 
“closely related to the discrimination aspects of the 
test."—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


3DC26T. Thompson, Robert, & Malin, Charles 
F., Jr. (0. California Medical Cent., Los Angeles) 
The effect of neocortical lesions on retention of a 
successive brightness discrimination in rats. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol, 1961, 54, 326—328.—Either 
anterior or posterior cortical lesions abolished the re- 
tention of a preoperatively learned successive bright- 
ness discrimination, and produced retarded relearning 
of the habit. Rats previously trained on a position 
habit lost the habit after anterior lesions, but poste- 
rior lesions generally had no effect. It is suggested 
that the involvement of spatial cues in the successive 
discrimination explains its sensitivity to cortical 
damage—W. А. Wilson, Jr. 


3DC29T. Thompson, Robert; Duke, Robert B., 
Malin, Charles Е., Jr, & Hawkins, William F. 
(U. California Medical Cent. Los Angeles) The 
interpeduncular nucleus and retention in albino 
rats. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 329-333.— 
In separate experiments, groups of rats were trained 
on: (a) a brightness discrimination for food reward, 
(b) a kinesthetic discrimination to avoid shock, and 
(c) an auditory shock-avoidance conditioned re- 
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sponse. Damage to the interpeduncular nucleus 
(IPN) soon after learning significantly. impaired re- 
tention in all situations, whereas lesions in other parts 
of the mesencephalon had no effect. The degree of 
retention loss was highly correlated with the amount 
of damage to the IPN. “The only possible inter- 
pretation at this time is that the IPN has some cen- 
tral function in the associative mechanism of the 
brain stem.” —W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


3DC34S. Schwartzbaum, J. S., Wilson, W. A, 
Jr, & Morrissette, J. R. (U. Wisconsin) The 
effects of amygdalectomy on locomotor activity in 
monkeys. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 334— 
336.—Activity of normal and amygdalectomized mon- 
keys was studied in a rather unfamiliar test situation 
under 2 conditions of visual stimulation: constant il- 
lumination, and more intense, varied illumination. 
Groups did not differ in activity on the first post- 
operative tests, but amygdalectomy reduced markedly 
the decrement found in normals with repeated ex- 
posure to the test situation, regardless of .the condi- 
tions of illumination. “This disturbance in habitua- 
tion . . . was assumed to relate to the novelty char- 
acteristics of the stimuli in the test situation.”—W. 
A. Wilson, Jr. 

3DC37B*. Bharucha-Reid, Rodabé P. (U. Ore- 
gon) Neuroanatomical correlates of directional 
behavior in the earthworm. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1961, 54, 337-339.—Groups of earthworms 
were subjected to either unilateral or bilateral re- 
moval of the supraoesophageal ganglion, or a sham 
operation. Ss were given 110 trials in a Т maze, in 
which either choice was rewarded. Those with a sin- 
gle ganglion removed showed “a distinct preference 
for turning in the direction opposite to the lesion.— 
W. A. Wilson, Jr. 

3DC37B*. Buresova, O., Kozlovskaya, I., Fifkova, 
E, & Weiss, T. (Inst. Physiology, Czechoslovak 
Acad. Science, Prague) Combined anatomical and 
functional elimination of the cerebral cortex and 
Subcortical structures as a method for studying 

e mechanism of conditioned reflexes. Physiol. 
Bohemoslov., 1961, 10, 237-248.— "Functional asym- 
metry of the brain after destruction of the non-spe- 
cific thalamus was found by elaboration of an avoid- 
ance conditioned reflex (or testing retention) in the 
course of unilateral cortical spreading depression. 
The hemisphere with lesion of the non-specific thal- 
amus elaborated the conditioned reflex much more 
slowly than the hemisphere with intact thalamus. 
Similar results were also obtained in experiments 
with retention of the conditioned reflex.” (34 ref.)— 
C. T. Morgan. 

, SDC42I. Ioffe, M. E. (Inst. Higher Nervous Ac- 
tivity & Neurophysiology, Academy Sciences USSR) 

roli yadra dvigatel’nogo analyizatora v Osus- 
chestvlenii lokalnykh pischevykh dvigatelnykh 

Wslovnykh refleksov tonicheskoiformy us sobak. 
es the role of the motor nucleus in performance of 

local conditioned feeding movements of a tonic type 

Judogs.] Dokl. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1961, 139, 242- 
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È ift its tongue bringing a disk of food to its mouth. 
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Subsequently ablation of the motor nucleus (areas 
Pre, and Prco) was carried out. The conditoned 
response was reestablished but it was much less 
steady. Latency had increased from 1-2 seconds to 
40—60 seconds, and length of tonic response decreased 
from 40-50 seconds to 5-6 seconds. Control ob- 
servations on these dogs indicate that the decrement 
was basically due to inability to coordinate the tonic 
and eating responses, and that ablation of the skin 
sensory area makes reestablishment of response im- 
possible.—H. Pick. 

3DC63C. Corning, W. C., & John, E. R. (U. 
Rochester) Effect of ribonuclease on retention of 
conditioned response in regenerated planarians. 
Science, 1961, 134, 1363-1365.—Conditioned plan- 
narians were transected and allowed to regenerate 
in a ribnouclease solution or in pond water. Heads 
which had regenerated in ribonuclease displayed a 
retention level equal to that of head and tail sections 
which had regenerated in pond water. However, 
tails regenerated in ribonuclease performed randomly 
although they could be retrained to criterion —Jour- 
nal abstract. 

3DC84M. McFarland, Willard Leroy. (U. Wash- 
ington) The relative latencies of cardiac and 
respiratory conditioned responses in rats and the 
effects of anterior thalamic lesions on such re- 
sponses. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2384.— 
Abstract. 


3DC85M. Mirsky, Allan F. (National Inst. of 
Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) Studies of the effects 
of brain lesions on social behavior in Macaca 
mulatta: Methodological and theoretical consid- 
erations. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1960, 85, 785-794. 
—Techniques for the study of effects of brain lesions 
on social behavior in the monkey are described and 
illustrated in relation to lesions in the limbic system. 
All limbic lesions reduce fearfulness, but amygdala 
lesions reduce dominance and lower rank within the 
cage hierarchy. Effects on social behavior of limbic 
system lesions reflect an interaction between post- 
operative social experience and the lesion. Implica- 
tions for human lesions are noted.—B. S. Aaronson. 


3DC95G. Gaston, Richard. (U. Rennes, France) 
Les bases senorielles du comportement de capture 
des proies par diverses larves d'odonates. [Sensory 
bases of prey-capturing in the odonata larvae.] J. 
Psychol. norm. path., 1960, 57, 95-107.—3 species are 
investigated. Visual and mechanical stimuli are of 
primary importance. The effect of destruction of 
receptor organs varies with the species, as does, abla- 
tion or partial destruction of the cephalic ganglion.— 
M. L. Simmel. 


(Also see Abstract 3EJ18M) 


BRAIN STIMULATION 


300625. Sutin, J., Van Orden, І. S., & Trembly, 
B. (Yale U. School Met.) A ethos for implants 
ing removable electrodes in chronic prepa Е 
EEG clin. Neurophysiol, 1961, 13, 462-463. —An 
adaptation of a small, commercially available coaxial 
connector was found to be a satisfactory and con- 
venient system for chronic implanatation of electrodes 
in the brain. Electrode may be withdrawn and re- 
placed several times without excessive damage to the 


brain.—L. C. Johnson. 
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3DA93B, Burešová, О, & Bure’, J. (ČSAV, 
Prague) Fysiologie paméti. [Physiology of mem- 
ory.] Activ. nerv. super., 1960, 2, 293-319.—An ac- 
count of contemporary experimental research on 
memory. Research methods and findings are de- 
scribed. (159 ref.) —V. Břicháček. 


3DA94D. Dun, Fwu Tarng. (Kirksville Coll. 
Osteopathy & Surgery) Some considerations of 
the integrative action of the nervous system in 
special reference to the psychology of Gestalt and 
development. Z. exp. angew. Psychol. 1959, 6, 
394—409.—3 basic concepts of neurophysiology have 
been discussed and repudiated: (a) Synapse—experi- 
mental evidence shows that what were assumed to be 
synaptic phenomena are really due to conduction of 
impulses through the terminal arborization. (b) Re- 
flex-arc—integrative action occurs everywhere in the 
nervous system; the idea of complete insulation of 
reflex arcs except at synapses is shown to be false. 
(c) Reflex—the nervous system is not a passive ma- 
chine, quiescent except when stimulated; it shows 
continuous spontaneous activity which is expected to 
play important roles in mental experiences such as 
perception, memory, learning, etc., апа consequently 
in the developmnet of personality. (45 ref.)—E. Y. 
Beeman. 


3DA96M. Mackay, R. Stuart. (U. California) 
Radio telemetering from within the body. Science, 
1961, 134, 1196-1202.— "Inside information is re- 
vealed by tiny transmitters that can be swallowed or 
implanted in man or animal"—E. Y. Beeman. 


(Also see Abstract 3EA18D) 
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_ 3DB11B. Batsel, Henry L. Evidence for ascend- 
ing fibers in the pyramidal tract of the cat. USA 


Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1961, No. 508. 11 p.—In 
chronic cerveau isolé preparations in which the basis 
pedunculi was the only collection of fibers connecting 
the 2 brain parts, it was found possible to evoke 
short-lasting EEG activation. These results confirm 
recent anatomical findings which indicate that there 


are ascending fibers coursing with the pyramidal 
tracts—_USA MRL. 


3DB17G. Gengerelli, J. A., Holter, Norman J., & 
Glasscock, Wilford R. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Magnetic fields accompanying transmission of 
nerve impulses in the frog’s sciatic. J. Psychol., 
1961, 52, 317-326.—Two detection coils, one with 
12,000 turns of No. 46 wire, the other with 10,000 
turns of No. 44 wire, were wound about highly 
permeable cores and utilized to detect the existence 
of magnetic fields around a propagated nerve impulse. 
The amplification system consisted of a Туре 122 
Tektronics differential amplifier and an oscilloscope. 
Both coils delivered signals, monophasic in nature, 
which preceded by approximately .5 milliseconds the 
impulse detected by conventional electrodes located 
at the same region of the nerve. The polarity of the 
signals was not affected by the orientation of the coils 
relative to the nerve. Ап hypothesis is offered to 
explain the findings—Awuthor abstract. 


(Also see Abstract 3JG40M) 
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3DCOIM. Mello, Nancy Kishlar. (Pennsylvania 
State U.) Patterns of extinction following frontal 
pole lesions of the rat brain. Dissertation Abstr., 
1961, 21, 2801—2802.—Abstract. 


3DC04P. Peacock, Lelon James. (U. Kentucky) 
Brain lesions and conditioning in the rat. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2804.—Abstract. 


3DC15G. Gualtierotti, Torquato. (U. Milano, 
Italy) Changes of visual pattern discrimination 
in adult cats after removal of an aspecific area of 
cerebral cortex. Amer. J. Physiol., 1961, 200, 1215- 
1218.—In the curarized cat, a well-defined aspecific 
trigger area situated in front of the visual cortex 
caudally to the crux gave a wide-spread 10/sec after 
discharge following stimulation of the lateral genicu- 
late body on the same side. Removal of this area 
impaired visual pattern discrimination of previously 
trained animals, increasing response time. Cats could 
not be trained when the area had been destroyed on 
both sides. Stimulation of the lateral geniculate body 
did not elicit the discharge if the area had been com- 
pletely destroyed. It is concluded that this trigged 
area might be concerned with higher sensory-motor 
integrative activity—D. R. Peryam. 


3DC19B. Brush, E. S., Mishkin, M., & Rosvold, 
H. E. (National Inst. Mental Health) Effects of 
object preferences and aversions on discrimination 
learning in monkeys with frontal lesions. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 319-325.—Monkeys with 
inferotemporal lesions were impaired on 10-trial ob- 
ject discriminations regardless of whether or not the 
Object chosen on the first trial was baited; Ss with 
frontal lesions were affected primarily when the ob- 
ject chosen was unbaited. A 2nd experiment, in 
which single objects were presented either with or 
without reward before being paired with indifferent 
objects, confirmed the hypotheses that frontal operates 
have abnormal difficulty in overcoming either spon- 
taneous or experimentally-induced object preferences, 
and that inferotemporal operates have an impairment 
“closely related to the discrimination aspects of the 
test."—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


3DC26T. Thompson, Robert, & Malin, Charles 
F. Jr. (U. California Medical Cent., Los Angeles) 
The effect of neocortical lesions on retention of a 
successive brightness discrimination in rats. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol, 1961, 54, 326-328.—Either 
anterior or posterior cortical lesions abolished the re- 
tention of a preoperatively learned successive bright- 
ness discrimination, and produced retarded relearning 
of the habit. Rats previously trained on a position 
habit lost the habit after anterior lesions, but poste- 
rior lesions generally had no effect. It is suggested 
that the involvement of spatial cues in the successive 
discrimination explains its sensitivity to cortical 
damage.—IV. А. Wilson, Jr. 


3DC29T. Thompson, Robert; Duke, Robert B., 
Malin, Charles F. Jr, & Hawkins, William Е. 
(U. California Medical Cent. Los Angeles) The 
interpeduncular nucleus and retention in albino 
rats. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 329-333.— 
In separate experiments, groups of rats were trained 
on: (a) a brightness discrimination for food reward, 
(b) a kinesthetic discrimination to avoid shock, and 
(c) an auditory shock-avoidance conditioned re- 
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sponse. Damage to the interpeduncular nucleus 
(IPN) soon after learning significantly impaired re- 
tention in all situations, whereas lesions in other parts 
of the mesencephalon had no effect. The degree of 
retention loss was highly correlated with the amount 
of damage to the IPN. “The only possible inter- 
pretation at this time is that the IPN has some cen- 
tral function in the associative mechanism of the 
brain stem."—1W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


3DC34S. Schwartzbaum, J. S., Wilson, W. A, 
Jr & Morrissette, J. R. (U. Wisconsin) - The 
effects of amygdalectomy on locomotor activity in 
monkeys. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 334- 
336.—Activity of normal and amygdalectomized mon- 
keys was studied in a rather unfamiliar test situation 
under 2 conditions of visual stimulation: constant il- 
lumination, and more intense, varied illumination. 
Groups did not differ in activity on the first post- 
operative tests, but amygdalectomy reduced markedly 
the decrement found in normals with repeated ex- 
posure to the test situation, regardless of the condi- 
tions of illumination. “This disturbance in habitua- 
tion . . . was assumed to relate to the novelty char- 
acteristics of the stimuli in the test situation.” —W. 
A. Wilson, Jr. 

3DC37B*. Bharucha-Reid, Rodabé P. (U. Ore- 
gon) Neuroanatomical correlates of directional 
behavior in the earthworm. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1961, 54, 337-339.—Groups of earthworms 
were subjected to either unilateral or bilateral re- 
moval of the supraoesophageal ganglion, or a sham 
operation. Ss were given 110 trials їп а T maze, in 
which either choice was rewarded. Those with a sin- 
gle ganglion removed showed “а distinct preference 
for turning in the direction opposite to the lesion.— 
W. A. Wilson, Jr. 

3DC37B*. Buresova, O., Kozlovskaya, I., Fifkova, 
E, & Weiss, T. (Inst. Physiology, Czechoslovak 
Acad, Science, Prague) Combined anatomical and 
functional elimination of the cerebral cortex and 
subcortical structures as a method for studying 
the mechanism of conditioned reflexes. Physiol. 
Bohemoslov., 1961, 10, 237-248.— Functional asym- 
metry of the brain after destruction of the non-spe- 
cific thalamus was found by elaboration of an avoid- 
ance conditioned reflex (or testing retention) in the 
Course of unilateral cortical spreading depression. 
The hemisphere with lesion of the non-specific thal- 
amus elaborated the conditioned reflex much more 
slowly than the hemisphere with intact thalamus. 
Similar results were also obtained in experiments 
with retention of the conditioned reflex.” (34 ref.)— 

C. T. Morgan. 

,3DC42I. Ioffe, M. E. (Inst. Higher Nervous Ac- 

tivity & Neurophysiology, Academy Sciences USSR) 

roli yadra dvigatel’nogo analyizatora v osus- 
chestvlenii lokalnykh pischevykh dvigatelnykh 

Uslovnykh refleksov tonicheskoiformy us sobak. 
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Subsequently ablation of the motor nucleus (areas 
Pre, and Prco) was carried out. The conditoned 
response was reestablished but it was much less 
steady. Latency had increased from 1-2 seconds to 
40—60 seconds, and length of tonic response decreased 
from 40-50 seconds to 5-6 seconds. Control ob- 
servations on these dogs indicate that the decrement 
was basically due to inability to coordinate the tonic 
and eating responses, and that ablation of the skin 
sensory area makes reestablishment of response im- 
possible.—H. Pick. 

3DC63C. Corning, W. C., & John, E. К. (U. 
Rochester) Effect of ribonuclease on retention of 
conditioned response in regenerated planarians. 
Science, 1961, 134, 1363-1365.—Conditioned plan- 
narians were transected and allowed to regenerate 
in a ribnouclease solution or in pond water. Heads 
which had regenerated in ribonuclease displayed a 
retention level equal to that of head and tail sections 
which had regenerated in pond water. However, 
tails regenerated in ribonuclease performed randomly 
although they could be retrained to criterion —Jour- 
nal abstract. 

3DC84M. McFarland, Willard Leroy. (U. Wash- 
ington) The relative latencies of cardiac and 
respiratory conditioned responses in rats and the 
effects of anterior thalamic lesions on such re- 
sponses. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2384.— 
Abstract. 

3DC85M. Mirsky, Allan F. (National Inst. of 
Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) Studies of the effects 
of brain lesions on social behavior in Macaca 
mulatta: Methodological and theoretical consid- 
erations. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1960, 85, 785-794. 
— Techniques for the study of effects of brain lesions 
on social behavior in the monkey are described and 
illustrated in relation to lesions in the limbic system. 
All limbic lesions reduce fearfulness, but amygdala 
lesions reduce dominance and lower rank within the 
cage hierarchy. Effects on social behavior of limbic 
system lesions reflect an interaction between post- 
operative social experience and the lesion. Implica- 
tions for human lesions are noted—B. S. Aaronson. 


3DC95G. Gaston, Richard. (U. Rennes, France) 
Les bases senorielles du comportement de capture 
des proies par diverses larves d’odonates. [Sensory 
bases of prey-capturing in the odonata larvae] J. 
Psychol. norm. path., 1960, 57, 95-107.—3 species are 
investigated. Visual and mechanical stimuli are of 
primary importance. The effect of destruction of 
receptor organs varies with the species, as does abla- 
tion or partial destruction of the cephalic ganglion.— 
M. L. Simmel. 


(Also see Abstract 3EJ18M) 


Brain STIMULATION 


3DD62S. Sutin, Ј., Van Orden, L. S., & Trembly, 
B. (Yale U. School Med.) A memod ee implan 
ing removable electrodes in chronic е 
EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1961, 13, 462-463.—An 
adaptation of a small, commercially available coaxial 
connector was found to be a satisfactory and con- 
venient system for chronic implanatation of electrodes 
in the brain. Electrode may be withdrawn and re- 
placed several times without excessive damage to the 
brain.—L. C. Johnson. 
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3DD64L. Li Choh-Luh, & Baldwin, Maitland. 
(National Inst. Health, Bethesda, Md.) Implanted 
electrodes in the human brain. EEG clin. Neuro- 
physiol., 1961, 13, 464—466.—Electrodes used in the 
National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blind- 
ness are described and illustrated.—L. C. Johnson. 


(Also see Abstract 3HA06A) 


Central Stimulation 


3DE16K. Kawamura, Yojiro; Tsukamoto, Shu- 
saku, & Miyoshi, Kiyokatsu. (Osaka U., Japan) 
Gnashing induced by electrical stimulation of rab- 
bit brain cortex. Amer. J. Physiol., 1961, 200, 916- 
918.—Gnashing was induced by frequencies of 60— 
1000 cps in strictly circumscribed anteromedial areas 
of the cortex similar to those which induced chewing 
movements at 5-6 cps with 30 cps stimulation. 
Gnashing was in a constant rhythm of 3-4 cps that 
was almost independent of stimulation frequency. 
Gnashing was readily induced with low-frequency 
stimulation after topical application of a 0.596 strych- 
nine nitrate solution on the cortical jaw motor area.— 
D. R. Peryam. 


3DE21B. Bures, J. O., Buresova, O., Fifkova, E., 
Olds, J., Olds, M. E., Travis, R. P. (Inst. Physiol- 
ogy, Czechoslovak Acad. Science, Prague) Spread- 
ing Depression and subcortical drive centers. 
Physiol, Bohemoslov., 1961, 10, 321—331.—" Appeti- 
tive behavior provoked by stimulation of lateral hypo- 
thalamus was completely inhibited for periods of from 
1 to 4 hours by bilateral spreading depression. Aver- 
sive behavior elicited by stimulation of dorsomedial 
tegmentum was depressed but not inhibited by spread- 
ing depression; an operant of ‘voluntary’ component 
was gone while a reflex component survived." In 
other animals unit activity in the lateral hypothal- 
amus was depressed and in the dorsomedial tegmen- 
tal area was greatly augmented during spreading de- 
pression. “The data are interpreted on the supposi- 
tion that operant mechanisms of hypothalamus and 
cortex are greatly depressed during SD, and that 
these control all approach behavior and the operant 
component of aversive behavior.” (18 ref.)—E. Y. 
Beeman. 


3DE23B. Bizzi, E. Libretti, A., Malliani, А, & 
Zanchetti, A. (Universita Sienna, Italy) Reflex 
chemoceptive excitation of diencephalic sham rage 
behavior. Amer. J. Physiol, 1961, 200, 923-926.— 
Excitation of carotid body chemoceptors was induced 
by intrasinusoidal injection of lobeline or by hypoxia 
in acute thalamic cats with bilateral section of the cerv- 
ical vago-aortic trunks to exclude aortic chemocep- 
tive areas. Stimulation constantly evoked sham rage 
outbursts identical to those induced by tactile or 
noxious stimulation or occurring spontaneously. 
With low-intensity stimulation rage fits were pre- 
ceded by signs of excitation of medullary respiratory 
and vasomotor centers. Since lobeline and hypoxia 
do not evoke sham rage outbursts following selective 
inactivation of the carotid chemoreceptors it is con- 
cluded that the diencephalic mechanisms are influ- 
enced by chemoceptive reflexes.—D. R. Peryam. 

3DE40N Newman, Bertha L. (U. Southern 
California, Los Angeles) Behavioral effects of elec- 
trical self-stimulation of the septal area and re- 
lated structures in the rat. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 


chol., 1961, 54, 340-346.—Rats with various electrode 
placements were tested in a runway and in bar-press- 
ing situations. Stimulation of 1.5 sec. gave slower 
bar pressing rates than one of 0.8 sec.; 3 stimuli of 
0.8 sec. were more reinforcing in the runway than 
1 stimulus of 1.5 sec. Established bar pressing re- 
sponses did not decrease after castration—W. A. 
Wilson, Jr. 


3DE69V. Vastola E. F. (State U. New York) 
A direct pathway from lateral geniculate body to 
association cortex. J. Neurophysiol., 1961, 24, 469- 
487.—" Electrical stimulation of the optic nerve elicits 
a response in the medial lip of the middle part of 
the suprasylvian suleus with a latency of 17-25 
msec. The most prominent part of this response 
lasts about 10 msec. The response in suprasylvian 
cortex varies in amplitude by the same amount and 
in the same direction as does the visual response re- 
corded at the same time in the striate cortex. The 
response in suprasylvian cortex is not altered by 
isolating the ipsilateral LGB from pre-tectal and 
medial thalmic structures, by isolating the ipsilateral 
gyri lateralis, postero-lateralis, splenialis and supra- 
splenialis or by destroying the contralateral LGB or 
optic tract. The response is abolished by anodal 
polarization of the ipsilateral LGB."—G. Westheimer. 


3DE98J. Justesen, Don Robert. (U. Utah) 
Pleasure centers in the brain? Dissertation Abstr., 
1961, 21, 2798-2799.—Abstract. 


Electroshock 


3DF52S. Sekiguchi, Shigehisa. (Shija U., Ja- 
pan) Locomotive activity and estrus cycles in 
rats subjected to infantile ECS treatments. Jap. 
psychol. Res., 1960, 2, 152-157.—Locomotive activity 
was significantly impaired if the 10-day series was 
begun 20, 25, or 30 days after birth, but not if it was 
begun 15 or 35 days after birth. The ECS groups 
did not differ from controls in date of vaginal open- 
ing, but there were differences in length of the Ist and 
2nd estrous cycles. There were also differences in 
emotionality as measured by defecation in an open 
box. (17 ref.)—E. Y. Beeman, 


3DF61S. Sines, J. O. (Washington U. School 
Medicine) The effects of electroconvulsive shock 
on emotionality and autonomic response to subse- 
quent stress in the rat. J. genet. Psychol., 1961, 99, 
261-267.—Albino rats which had been subjected to 
15 ECS were found to be less emotional in an en- 
closed field than nonconvulsed controls. During sub- 
sequent immobilization the ECS animals showed 
smaller increases in heart rate and body temperature 
than the controls. A significant but moderate nega- 
tive relationship was found between activity in the 
enclosed field and change in heart rate and body 
temperature during subsequent immobilization.— 
Author abstract. 

3DF89S. Stern, John A., & Williams, Gertrude 
J. (Washington U. Medical School, St. Louis) 
The effects of relatively massed and spaced elec- 
troconvulsive shock on concurrent runway per- 
formance in the male albino rat. J. genet. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 99, 89-99.—3 groups of convulsed aniz 
mals (16 ECS—1 per day, 8 ECS—1 per day, 8 ECS 
—alternate days) and a control group (pseudoshock) 
were given 1 trial of runway exposure daily for 
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consecutive days. Runway training was started con- 
current with the initiation of the convulsive schedule, 
with at least 3 hours intervening between the runway 
trial and the convulsion. Significant differences in 
behavior on several measures were found between 
convulsed and control animals. Most severely af- 
fected were the 16 ECS group, followed by the 8 ECS 
(alternate day) group, with the 8 ECS (daily) group 
showing only short-lived and transitory changes. 
The authors suggest that the learning and retention 
of convulsed animals is hampered by their hyper- 
responsiveness to “extraneous” stimuli in the ex- 
perimental situation —Author abstract. 


ELECTROENCEPH ALOGRAPH Y 


3DGO1B. Blanc, C. Launay, C., Trélat, J, & 
Neyraut, M. T. Études électroencéphalographiques 
dans les psychoses et les démences de l'enfant. 
[Encephalographic investigation in cases of psychosis 
and dementia among children.] Psychiat, Enfant, 
1961, 3, 1-68—A description of the clinical use of 
EEG and considerable case material collected in an 
infantile neuropsychiatric department. (47 ref.)— 
C. T. Morgan. 

3DG05]. Jenkins, Carlyle David. (0. North 
Carolina) The relation of electroencephalographic 
slowing to the impairment of selected intellective 
functions. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2005.— 
Abstract. 

3DG17H. Hrbek, J. (Palacký U., Olomouc, 
Czechoslovakia) Obecná teorie mozkové elektro- 
genese. [General theory of cerebral electrogenesis.] 
Activ. nerv. super., 1960, 2, 17-29.—EEG waves are 
direct manifestations of the activity of the cortical 
fields of analysers. The nuclei of exteroceptive and 
proprioceptive analysers as well as of the exteromotor 
field are generators of fast rhythms in the beta band. 
The peripheral zones of exteroceptive and propriocep- 
tive analysers and of the exteromotor zone are ac- 
companied in their activity by alpha waves. The in- 
teroreflex (so-called vegetative) field produces slow 
rhythms in theta and delta bands. Some more highly 
Specialised nuclei most probably produce even a 
higher rhythm of 14 cps. The author refuses the con- 
ception of synchronized activity of masses of cortical 
Neurons caused by some central pacemaker. (41 ref., 
Russian & English summaries. )—V. Břicháček. 
.3DG20F. Fujisawa, Kiyoshi. (Tokyo U. Educa- 
tion, Japan) The psycho-physiological studies of 
sleep. Jap. psychol. Res., 1960, 2, 120-134.—EEG 
Patterns shift from time to time during a night of 
Sleep. There are 3 general periods: onset of sleep, 
deep sleep, and early morning sleep. Spontaneous 
appearance of GSR from the back of the hand and 
forearm increased as sleep deepened. The GSR 
adapted to clicks in the waking, but not in the sleep- 
ing state. Errors of both over- and underestimation 
з time judgment occurred, with no relations to depth 
x sleep. Subjective experience of sleep corresponded 
© depth of sleep at awakening. (16 ref.)—E. Y. 
eeman. 

306235. Sperry, С. r, Gadsden, C. P. 
odriguez, C., А м (Tulane 0.) 
гше subcutaneous frequency-modulated 

4 smitter for brain potentials. Science, 1961, 

» 1423—A device for broadcasting electrical sig- 
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nals from the brain of an animal is described. It is 
small enough to be implanted under the animals skin. 
That signals are broadcast without distortion is 
shown by the comparison of a broadcast recording 
of an electrocorticogram of a cat with a simultaneous 
recording made directly with wire leads.—Journal 
abstract. 

3DG26C. Claes, C. La valeur medico-légale de 
P'electroencephalography dans les sequelles subjec- 
tives des traumatismes cerebraux fermes. [The 
medico-legal values of the electroencephalogram in 
the subjective sequelae of closed cerebral injury.] 
Acta neurol. psychiat. Belg., 1961, 61, 426-445.—A 
follow-up study of 815 cases of closed cranial injury 
with recorded EEGs is presented. The return to 
normal of the abnormal traces occurred in general 
between 6 and 12 months after the injury (except for 
fractures and contusions in which the time was longer 
but nevertheless did not exceed 2 years) ; the severe 
bioelectric disturbances of the paroxysmal of focal type 
could progress for several years aíter the injury.— 
V. Sanua. 

3DG38V. Visser, S. L. (Valeriuskliniek, Amster- 
dam)  Correlates between the contingent alpha 
blocking, EEG characteristics and clinical diagno- 
sis. EEG clin. Neurophysiol, 1961, 13, 438-446.— 
Using 250 mixed psychiatric patients, a comparative 
investigation was made into the correlation between a 
contingent (conditioned) reaction of the alpha 
rhythm and certain general EEG characteristics. A 
visual stimulus was the US and an acoustic stimulus 
wasthe CS. The CR was generally established after 
only a few trials and declined during the course of 
thetest. A high alpha frequency was associated with 
a high intensity of the CR, and a high alpha quantity 
with a low intensity of the CR. Based upon the 
findings with regard to diagnostic differences, alpha 
was felt to be of great importance in interpreting the 
EEG findings in psychiatric patients. Quantity of 
delta, theta, or beta did not correlate with CR forma- 
tion.—L. C. Johnson. 


3DG42S. Shtark, M. B. Elektrofiziologicheskoe 
issledovanie zimmei spyachki. [Eletcrophysiolog- 
ical investigation of hibernation.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 
1961, 47, 942-949. 

3DG45M*. Mescherskii R. M., & Smirnov G. D. 
(Severtsov Inst. Animal Morphology) O proisk- 
hozdenii ritmicheskoi reaktsii kory mozga na 
mel’kayuschii svet. [On the occurrence of rhyth- 
matic reaction of the cortex to flickering light.] 
Dokl. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1961, 139, 245-248.—The 
aim of this study was to investigate the specific 
changes of amplitude and form of components of 
evoked potentials under rhythmatic light stimulation. 
The experiments were carried out on 14 rabbits im- 
mobilized by diplacin. Light stimulation was monoc- 
ular in the form of 50 microsecond flashes which 
could be varied in frequency. EEG recordings were 
taken from the contra-lateral visual cortex. Analysis 
was made of the changes in the components of evoked 
potential under changes of rhythm of stimulation and 
of periodic changes in amplitude and wave form ob- 
served in the course of rhythmatic stimulation. In 
addition to an initial sharp positive spike following 
a light impulse with a latency of 19-20 microseconds 
there was observed a second positive spike called an 
“extra-potential.” Further analysis of the character- 
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istics of the EEG records led to the suggestion that 
the “extra-potential” is involved in the reciprocal con- 
nections between the cortex and the intralaminary 
nuclei of the thalamus.—H. Pick. 

3DG45M*. Meurice, E. La polygraphie fonc- 
tionnelle et le rendement thérapeutique des neuro- 
leptiques dans les psychoses. [Functional poly- 
graphy and the therapeutic effect of neuroleptics in 
psychoses.] Acta neurol. psychiat. Belg., 1961, 61, 
145-151.—"We compared the traces of 20 patients, 
who later on were fairly improved by neuroleptics 
with those of 20 other patients, who were not or little 
improved. If a conspicuous alpha rhythm appears 
and disappears suddenly and spontaneously, the prog- 
nosis seems to be good. If the alpha rhythm is lack- 
ing, the myogram being intense and the heart fre- 
quency above 100/in. the prognosis will be bad. The 
physiological meaning of these facts is discussed."— 
V. Sanua. 

3DG49N. Neher, Andrew. (Malcolm Bliss Re- 
search Lab., St. Louis, Mo.) Auditory driving ob- 
served with scalp electrodes in normal subjects. 
EEG clin. Neurophysiol, 1961, 13, 449-451— 
EEG response, driving to auditory stimuli, 3, 4, 6, 8 
beats/second, was examined in 10 Ss. A driving re- 
sponse was seen in all Ss with location of the main 
in the auditory cortex of the Sylvian fissure. There 
was no correlation between the driving response and 
the resting amplitude at a given frequency. Abnor- 
mal wave forms seen during photic stimulation were 
not observed.—L. C. Johnson. 


3DG524A. Anand, B. K. Chhina, G. S., & Singh, 
Baldev. (All India Inst. Medical Sciences, New 
Delhi) Some aspects of electroencephalographic 
studies in Yogis. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1961, 13, 
452-456.—4 Yogis practising meditation (samadhi) 
and 2 with raised pain threshold were examined elec- 
troencephalographically. Resting records of all 6 
showed persistent alpha activity. The 4 practicing 
samadhi showed increased amplitude modulation dur- 
ing samadhi, and the alpha activity could not be 
blocked by various sensory stimuli during meditation. 
Alpha was easily blocked at other times. 2 Yogis 
who kept their hands in ice cold water for 45—55 
minutes showed persistent alpha activity before and 
during this practice. The possible mechanism of 
these observations is discussed with a bypassing of 
the traditional afferent impulses of reticular activat- 
ing system as the core.—L. C. Johnson. 


3DG59S. Speranskii G. N., & Pratusevich Yu. N. 
(Acad. Medical Science, USSR) Elektroentsefalo- 
grafichiskii analiz vozdeistviya kholodovoga agenta 
na rebenka. [Electroencephalographic analysis of 
the action of cold agents on children.] Dokl. Akad. 
Nauk SSSR, 1961, 139, 759-762.—The investigators 
studied the change in EEG upon stimulation by a 
cold agent (10° C) of the facial skin and cochlea 
of 45 children (12-15 years old) after they had been 
doing several hours of school work. The effect of 
the cold stimulation was generally a slight decrease 
in coefficient of synchronization of reaction potentials 
and “more significant decrease of general energy of 
synchronized waves.” However, individual children 
showed the opposite reaction, a fact for which the 
authors have no ready explanation. A simultaneous 
analysis with some of the children of the free adren- 
alin in the blood, change of pulse, breathing, and 
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blood pressure lead the investigators to conclude that 
activation of subcortical areas leads to diffuse excita- 
tion in the cortex.—H. Pick. 

3DG71S. Saunders, Michael G. (Winnipeg Gen- 
eral Hosp.) An automatic device to convert elec- 
troencephalograph records into digital form. EEG 
clin. Neurophysiol., 1961, 13, 471—474.— This device 
is capable of converting standard EEG records into 
digital or numerical form so that these figures may 
be operated on by electronic computers. The device 
scans up to 8 channels of EEG records, measures the 
amplitude of the record at 0.5 mm. intervals and pre- 
sents the digital data in printed form as well as on 
computer tape. The accuracy and limitations of the 
device are described.—L. C. Johnson. 

3DG75G. Goldstein, Moise, & Nicotra, Leopoldo. 
(U. Pisa) Spectra analyzer for EEG. EEG clin. 
Neurophysiol., 1961, 13, 475-477.—This note de- 
scribes an analog-digital spectral analyzer constructed 
entirely of commercially available instruments which 
are formed into the spectral analyzer by plug in con- 
nections. 'The instruments used are listed.—L. C. 
Johnson. 

3DG79S. Synková, J. (Psychiatrická klinika, 
Brno, Czechoslovakia) Dlouhodobé sledování EEG 
změn po proběhlé akutní intoxikaci některými 
průmyslovými jedy. [Longitudinal investigations of 
EEG changes after acute intoxication with some in- 
dustrial poisons.]  Ceskoslov. Psychiat., 1960, 56, 
179-183.—Report of repeated examinations in 25 
cases after acute industrial intoxication (15 cases by 
CO, 10 cases by solvents). Some abnormal EEG 
findings after 6 months to 1 year, "while the clinical 
examination is negative, provides evidence of a con- 
siderable sensitivity of EEG examinations and their 
value for evaluating sequellae of acute [industrial] 
intoxications." (Russian & English summaries)— 
V. Břicháček. 

3DG85P. Povorinskii A. G. (Scientific Research 
& Survey Inst. Work Ability & Organization Handi- 
capped People, Leningrad) Nekotorye osobennosti 
otvetov élektroéntsefalogrammy na ritmicheskie 
svetovye razdrazhiteli v norme i pri zabolevaniiakh 
tsentral’noi nervnoi sistemy. [Some features of the 
EEG responses to rhythmical light stimuli under nor- 
mal and abnormal conditions of the central nervous 
system.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1960, 
No. 5, 85-89.—To what extent can healthy and brain 
injured Ss reproduce in their EEG the pattern of a 
rhythmical visual stimulation? 16 normal and 5 
brain injured Ss were used. The stimulation con- 
sisted in 17 different frequencies of light ranging 
from 2 to 50 cycles. Normal Ss were able to re- 
produce the pattern particularly within the range of 
7—25 cycles. Of the abnormal group, 27 Ss did not 
show any differences from normal Ss; 28 manifested 
strong deviations in terms of absence of the rhyth- 
mical pattern, change in the range of frequencies, an 
several pathological reactions.—4. Cuk. 

3DG88S. Stern, J. A, Das, K. C., Anderson, J. 
M., Biddy, R. L., & Surphlis, W. (Washington U. 
School Medicine, St. Louis) Conditioned alpha de- 
synchronization. Science, 1961, 134, 388-389.—Re- 
sults casting doubt on the reported findings of Wells 
and Wolff on conditioned alpha desynchronization 
are presented. The experimental findings indicate 
that these authors were most likely dealing with the 
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omenon of adaptation to a complex stimulus. 
e results are compared to similar phenomena in 
conditioning of the galvanic skin response.— 
imal abstract. 

DG91E. Erwin, C. William; Lerner, Marvin; 
Wilson, Norman J. & Wilson, William P. (U. 
Mexas Medical Branch) Some further observa- 

ns on the photically elicited arousal response. 
BEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1961, 13, 391—394.—66 

hysically, EEG normal males and females were ob- 
ved to determine the effects of intensity and wave 
Jength of light on EEG arousal responses. Arousal 
mse durations with respect to hemispheric dom- 

ance were also examined with no significant differ- 
се between the sides. Only with serially decreasing 
sity is there an unequivocal decline in the re- 
Se duration. Either a low intensity or high in- 

ity source, if presented first, is equally effective 

"producing an arousal response. Comparison of 


efect of varying the wave length on arousal was in- 


Conclusive—L. C. Johnson. 


)3DG95R. Roth, B. (Charles U., Prague) The 
dinical and theoretical importance of EEG 
rhythms corresponding to states of lowered vig- 
се. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1961, 13, 395-399. 

M The author utilizes the traditional classification of 
levels of sleep in his study of over 500 EEG tracings. 
Bates of lowered vigilance are characterized by EEG 
Thythms corresponding to the period of transition 
fom awakeness to sleeping. 4 stages of reduced vig- 
dance are distinguished; their morphological appear- 
ance, dynamics, reactibility to external stimulation, 
"and response to methods of activation are described. 
Clinical correlates of lowered vigilance are listed, and 
fie State is likened to Pavlov's hypnotic phases. In- 
‘Sufficiency of subcortical mechanisms of activation is 
given as cause of lowered vigilance.—L. C. Johnson. 


29DG99H. Hughes, John R., Gianturco, Daniel, & 
Беш, William. (0. Buffalo Medical School) 
Electro-clinical correlations in the positive spike 
phenomenon. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1961, 13, 
979-605.—A study of electro-clinical correlations in 
U5 patients who showed 7 and 14 cps positive spikes 
during a sleep recording. The positive spike phe- 
omenon was found to be primarily a teen-age dis- 
Wer with a mean age of 15.5. Clinical symptomatol- 
associated with positive spikes is varied, but the 
“Major types of symptoms are behavior disorder and 
Wutonomic dysfunction. Histories of some form of 
520ге were obtained in 27% of cases. The waking 
Тес of the positive spike group showed more ab- 
Morality than a control group.—L. C. Johnson. 


(Also See Abstracts 3BI87B, 3DB11B, 3HI21H, 
| 3JI61L) 


Evoxep POTENTIALS 


DHG. Galambos, Robert; Myers, Ronald E., 
E atz, Guy C. (Walter Reed Army Inst. Re- 
ca à Washington, D.C.) Extralemniscal activa- 
1961, КО йогу cortex in cats. Amer. J. Physiol., 
ex 0, 23-28.  Unanesthetized cats exhibit a com- 
Pattern of evoked cortical activity following 
Stimulation to the ear, Transaction of the clas- 
(auditory pathway at the brachium of the infe- 
this ieulus does not significantly alter the pattern 
L5 response. Its onset may be delayed only up to 
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2-3 seconds. A more medial pathway of prime im- 
portance must therefore be postulated.—2JD. R. Peryam. 


3DH66A. Auerbach, E., Beller, A. J., Henkes, Н. 
E. & Goldhaber, G. (Jerusalem, Israel) Electric 
potentials of retina and cortex of cats evoked by 
monocular and binocular photic stimulation. 
Vision Res., 1961, 1(1-2), 166-182.—Electric poten- 
tials evoked by monocular and binocular photic stim- 
ulation were measured simultaneously at 1 position 
on the visual cortex of 1 hemisphere and at both 
retinae in anesthetized cats. Stimulation of the eye 
contralateral to the cortical electrode produced poten- 
tials with greater amplitudes and shorter latencies 
than the potentials evoked by stimulation of the ipsi- 
lateral eye. Potentials evoked by binocular stimula- 
tion were larger than those evoked by monocular 
stimulation, which represents an algebraic summation 
of the effects of activity conducted along crossed and 
uncrossed visual pathways. The b-wave response in 
the ERG was smaller in the binocular than in the 
monocular case, indicating mutual inhibition through 
centrifugal fibers. Monocular stimulation also gave 
ERG potentials in the unstimulated eye, though much 
lower in amplitude and reversed in polarity. These 
and other findings are discussed in relation to find- 
ings already in the literature—Journal abstract. 


3DH78C. Cox, Robert R., & Evarts, Edward V. 
(National Inst. Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) An 
evoked response detector. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 
1961, 13, 478-480.—The circuit design and operation 
of an evoked response detector involving a new 
switching technique is described. Author claims this 
detector provides a high degree of reliability and 
flexibility, and can average responses either directly 
{тот the S or indirectly from tape recordings.—L. C. 
Johnson. 


(Also see Abstract 3DG238) 


Sensory PHYSIOLOGY 


3D102C. Chapman, Robert M. (Brown U.) 
Spectral sensitivity of single neural units in the 
bullfrog retina. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1961, 51, 1102- 
1112.—"Nerve impulses from retinal units, presum- 
ably ganglion cells, were elicited by calibrated light 
flashes of various luminances, wavelengths, and dura- 
tions, delivered to the eye of the intact bullfrog under 
scotopic and photopic conditons. . . . A wide variety 
of relative spectral-sensitive curves were found. The 
average shift of spectral sensitivity toward the longer 
wavelengths (Purkinje shift) between scotopic and 
photopic conditions was in approximate quantitative 
agreement with a shift from the rhodopsin to the 
iodopsin absorption spectrum. The Purkinje shift 
was also seen in the results obtained from some in- 
dividual neural units. . . . Of special interest to color 
theory are the units not included in the rhodopsin or 
iodopsin groups. While none of the curves were 
completely fitted by Granit's modulators, many of the 
sensitivity peaks were at wavelengths that correspond 
to his green and red modulators (frog). Relatively 
narrow spectral-sensitivity curves with maxima below 
450 mp were obtained from several of the dark- 
adapted units; these were reliably different from 
Granit’s blue modulator (frog) and were approxi- 
mately fitted by Dartnall’s blue-sensitive pigment.” 
—C. T. Morgan. 
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3DIOSK. Kopanev, V. I. (Leningrad) К 
voprosu o vzaimodveistvii svetochuvstvitel'nykh 
élementov setchatki. [Problem of interaction be- 
tween the photosensitive retinal elements.] Dokl. 
Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1960, No. 4, 105-108.— 
It was already established that between the rods and 
cones of the retina there is a reciprocal relationship. 
This study attempts to determine whether or not the 
same relationship is maintained when the person is 
in a swinging position, Ss were closed in a dark 
swinging booth and had their optic rheobase, chron- 
axia and tonaxia measured. This was done without 
and with dark adaptation. Some conclusions were: 
(a) Swinging lowers the excitability of rods and 
cones. (b) When the eye is not dark adapted, the 
reciprocal relationship between rods and cones does 
occur. (c) With dark adaptation, the swinging af- 
fects the rods lowering the peripheral sensitivity of 
the eye.—A. Cuk. 

3DIO6G. Gerard, R. W. (U. Michigan) The 
physiology of pain. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1960, 
86, 6-11.—Pain perception varies between and within 
individuals. Pain receptors are found throughout the 
body. Inflammation increases pain sensitivity. 
Naked nerve endings of C and 8 fibers receive pain 
sensation. These 2 fiber systems remain functionally 
distinct in the spinal cord, but cortical and subcortical 
connectors are poorly understood. Interrelationships 
between C and 8 fibers in producing pain are dis- 
cussed.—B. S. Aaronson. 

3DI16H. Hamor, G. H. Correlation of chemical 
structure and taste in the saccharin series. Sci- 
ence, 1961, 134, 1416-1417.—Results of experiments 
with approximately 80 saccharin derivatives show 
that substitution in the number 2 or 3 position gives 
tasteless compounds. Substitution in the benzene 
ring of saccharin with the electron-withdrawing nitro 
group gives a bitter tasting substance. Substitution 
with an electron-donating group results in a sweet 
taste. Perhaps a "lock and key" fiit at a receptor site 
is necessary for taste—Journal abstract. 


3DI22E. Enoch, Jay M. (Washington U. Medical 
School, St. Louis) Nature of the transmission of 
energy in the retinal receptors. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 
1961, 51, 1122-1126.—Waveguide modal patterns 
have been observed in retinal receptors of rat, mon- 
key, and human eyes. Phenomena characteristically 
occurring in dielectric waveguides have been noted. 
That aspect considered here is the appearance of dif- 
ferent (or combinations of different) hues when the 
retina is irradiated with white light of a xenon arc 
and the receptor outer segments are viewed. The dis- 
tribution varies to some degree with angle of inci- 
dence of the radiant energy, and the phenomenon is 
present in both rods and cones. It is demonstrated in 
freshly obtained normal human and monkey central 
foveal areas in some peripheral retinal receptors. 
Some implictaions of these findings are discussed.— 
Journal abstract. 


3DI22R. Rice, Edward A., & Shivabarger, Ed- 
ward W. (Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, О.) 
Studies on the endolymphatic dc potential of the 
guinea pig's cochlea. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1961, 
33, 922-925 —— When the integrity of the cochlear 
wall was maintained, the endolymphatic dc potential 
(EDCP) decreased 5 mv with the onset of sound 
(1000 cps below 140 db.) and recovered immediately 
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when the sound was terminated. At intensities of 
140 db. and above, the EDCP irreversibly decreased. 
'The effect of sound on the EDCP was the same for 
both normal and hypoxic animals. Oxygen depriva- 
tion resulted in the EDCP decreasing before the mi- 
crophonics. The possible significance of these find- 
ings to the physiology of hearing is discussed.—4A. 
M. Small, Jr. 

3DI39C. Crescitelli, F. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) The electroretinogram of the antelope 
ground squirrel Vision Kes., 1961, 1(1-2), 139- 
153.—The electroretinogram of this ground squirrel, 
an animal with a pure-cone type of retina, was found 
to have a prominent a wave, a relatively fast b wave 
and no c wave. The d wave was also large and it 
showed the familiar dependency on duration of 
stimulation that is characteristic of off-effects. The 
key finding was the demonstration that the b wave 
was duplex, consisting of 2 components (bi, bg) 
which were present in responses to flashes at all 
wave-lengths from 454 my, to 631 my. These 2 com- 
ponents showed independence in so far as their be- 
havior to changes in light intensity and to light 
adaptation was concerned. The significance of this 
finding is that the human ERG also has 2 separate b 
components which are usually assigned to separate 
activity in rods and cones. This cannot be the ex- 
planation for the 2 b waves of the ground squirrel 
since only cones are present. Evidently a duplex b 
system, behaving in some respects like the rod-cone 
system of the human retina, can occur in a retina 
with only a single morphological type visual cell.— 
Journal abstract. 

3DI43D. Dodt, Eberhard, & Jessen, Karl Heinz. 
(William G. Kerckhoff-Herzforschungsinst, Bad 
Nauheim, Germany) The duplex nature of the 
retina of the nocturnal gecko as reflected in the 
electroretinogram. J. gen. Physiol., 1961, 44, 1143- 
1158.—2 species showed changes from the scotopic 
ERG in the dark-adapted state to the photopic type 
after strong light adaptation. Fusion frequencies 
were definitely lower for the scotopic response. The 
dI/I ratio increases with level of illumination. After 
adaptation to strong light duplex adaption curves 
show separate fast and slow phases of dark adapta- 
tion. "The significance of these results from a retina 
which possesses sense cells of only one type is dis- 
cussed."—D. R. Peryam. 

301535. Stiles, W. S. Presidential address: 
Lighting and research. Trans. Illum. Engng. 50 
Lond. 1961, 26, 53-65—A review of researches 
in the fields of light sources and vision. Most of the 
paper concerns recent work on micro-structure O' 
the retina, and visual pigments, and electrophysiology 
of the retina.—B. W. Wild. 

3DIS4T. Tansley, Katherine; Copenhaver, Ё. 
M. & Gunkel R. D. (National Inst. Health, 
Bethesda, Md.) Spectral sensitivity curves for 


diurnal squirrels. Vision Res., 1961, 1(1-2), 154 


165.—Using constant ERG as the criterion, spectral 
sensitivity curves for 6 species of squirrels an 

species of chipmunk were obtained. All have an ap- 
parently pure-cone retina. No Purkinje shift was 
found and the sensitivity of all species were very 
similar, showing 2 maxima, at about 535 mp an 
about 490 my. Adaptation to blue light depressed 
that at 490 mp and green and orange light that at 
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535 mp. Evidence was obtained that the mechanisms 
responsible for the 2 mechanisms were to some extent 
antagonistic. The possible nature of these mech- 
anisms is discussed in the light of recent work on the 
hotosensitive substances extractable from the retina 
of the common gray squirrel. There was some evi- 
dence for a further mechanism maximally sensitive 
between 450 and 460 my, at least in some of the 
species investigated.—J ournal abstract. 

3DI66R. Rushton, W. А. H. (National Inst. 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Dark adaptation and the 
regeneration of rhodopsin. J. Physiol., 1961, 156, 
166-178.—Dark-adaptation curves for one S were 
traced using a test flash alternating each minute be- 
tween yellow and green, and adjusted for scotopic 
equality so that they were distinguishable on the cone 
branch of the curve but not on the rod branch. Re- 
generation of rhodopsin was measured by reflexion 
densitometry (apparatus is described) in the normal 
eye following bleaching of various fractions from 
25% to 100%. Regeneration always returned along 
an exponential curve of 4 minutes halí-return time. 
Cone-rod transition occurred at about 2 log units 
above the full dark threshold. At transition rhodopsin 
had always regenerated about 90% regardless of the 
amount bleached initially.—D. R. Peryam. 
3DI69D. Dodt, Eberhard, & Jessen, Karl-Heinz. 
(Bad Nauheim, Germany) Change of threshold 
during light and dark adaptation following ex- 
posures to spectral lights of equal scotopic and 
equal photopic efficiences. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 
1961, 51, 1269-1274.—“A constant small b wave in 
the frog’s electroretinogram [was used] as criterion. 
After exposure to spectral lights of equal photopic 
luminance, the rod branch of the dark-adaptation 
curve occurs earlier after orange than after blue 
adaptation while the cone branches are the same. 
After exposure to lights of equal scotopic luminance, 
during the cone branch . . . the threshold is higher 
after orange than after blue adaptation while the rod 
branches are the same. ... With blue adaptation 
the loss of blue sensitivity is as large as the loss of 
orange sensitivity with orange adaptation whereas 
the effect of blue adaptation on orange sensitivity is 
much smaller than the loss of blue sensitivity with 
orange adaptation. It is concluded that blue light 
mainly depressed the rods while orange light de- 
Presses rods and cones in more nearly equal propor- 
tions, No test light was found which would change 
the increment threshold equally with orange and blue 
adaptation.” —E. Y. Beeman. 


3DI73L. Lim, Robert К. S. (Miles Lab, Elk- 
Kae Ind.) Visceral receptors and visceral pain. 
ue N. У. Acad. Sci., 1960, 86, 73-89.— The vascular 
plexus may have afferent as well as efferent terminals. 
ascular receptors are probably widely distributed. 
€sponse to intra-arterial stimulation consists of hy- 
Клоп, vocalization, and struggling. Cutaneous 
D is mediated by fast receptors, visceral pain by 
Ке пагсопс antalgics work by blocking con- 
Blood y favoring stimulation of visceral receptors in 
3 vessels. (98 ref.)—B. S. Aaronson. 
DISH. Harte, Richard А.  (Bissell-Berman 
semi E eceptor elements of the human retina as 
127g onductors. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1961, 51, 12757 
тобоо пе, inability of classical chemical analysis of 
Psin to account for several important experi- 
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mental findings in the visual processes has led to the 
use of other methods. Several investigators have 
suggested semiconductive analysis, especially in view 
of recent successes with this method in studying the 
photosynthesis process. A brief review of these find- 
ings is given, and by using a similar method of analy- 
sis an attempt is made to derive the scotopic threshold 
value for the human eye. Results derived in this 
manner compare favorably with values obtained in 
the classical studies of Hecht, Schlaer, and Pirenne.— 
Journal abstract. 


3DI76R. Rosenzweig, Mark. (U. California, 
Berkeley) Development of research on the physio- 
logical mechanisms of auditory localization. Psy- 
chol. Bull, 1961, 58, 376-389.—Early work on the 
perception of location of a sound source was con- 
sidered to be a judgment arrived at by comparing dif- 
ferences in the stimulation at the 2 ears. This view . 
gave way to the dichotic time hypothesis which led to 
many speculations concerning the neurological mech- 
anisms involved in localization. More recently abla- 
tion and electrophysiological techniques have been 
employed but as yet there is not a completely satis- 
factory neurological model—W. J. Meyer. 


3DI89K. Kennedy, Donald, & Bruno, Merle S. 
(Syracuse U.) The spectral sensitivity of crayfish 
and lobster vision. J. gen. Physiol., 1961, 44, 1089- 
1102.—Retinal action potentials from the crayfish eye 
elicited by monochromatic stimuli gave a function 
with a peak at about 570 mp, and from the lobster eye 
gave a function with a peak at about 520 my. This 
shift in the crayfish toward the red end of the spec- 
trum parallels that found in rod and cone pigments 
between fresh water and marine vertebrates, and 
strengthens the view that there may be a strong 
selection for long wave length visual sensitivity in 
fresh water.—D. К. Peryam. 


:301940. Onehi, Y. (Tokyo Medical & Dental U., 
Japan) Mechanism of the middle ear. J. Acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 794-805.—A mechanical model 
of the middle ear is derived from anatomical observa- 
tions. The differential equations for the model are 
solved, and the solutions are found in agreement with 
the impedance of the ear at the tympanic membrane 
measured in fresh cadavers. The ossicular chain 
loaded with the impedance of the cochlea is found to 
be the most important factor controlling the imped- 
ance of the tympanic membrane.—4. M. Small, Jr. 


(Also see Abstracts 3BA44R, 3BH93R, 3DE69V, 
3JF75K) 


ENDOCRINE, BIOCHEMICAL, & CIRCULATORY EFFECTS 


3DJ09G. Graybiel, A., Meek, J. C., Beischer, D. 
E., & Riopelle, A. J. (USN School Aviation Med- 
icine, Pensacola, Fla.) Observations of canal sick- 
ness and adaptation in chimpanzees in a “slow 
rotation room.” USN Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 
1960, No. 55, Proj. MR005.13-6001, Subtask 1, No. 
55. 9 p.—2 chimpanzees, one with normal and one 
with disturbed vestibular function, were subjected to 
rotations varying from 1.9 to 10.0 rpm in a slow rota- 
tion room. The normal animal showed a form of 
“canal sickness” similar to that in normal humans. 
Adaptation to the slow rotation stimulation was ob- 
served after exposure to subcritical stimulation for 
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2 days. No sickness was observed in the animal 
with abnormal vestibular function—USN SAM. 


3DJ09H. Hawkes, Glenn R., Joy, Robert J. T., & 
Evans, Wayne O. (USA Medical Research & De- 
velopment Command, Ft. Knox, Ky.) Autonomic 
effects on estimates of time: Evidence for a 
physiological correlate of temporal experience. 
USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1961, No. 506. 9 p— 
Respiration rate and heart rate changes induced by 
administration of autonomically active drugs at usual 
clinical dosage levels tended to be significantly cor- 
related with temporal judgments when using the 
method of production. No correlation was found 
with blood pressure or skin temperature or when 
judging time with the reproduction method. Dura- 
tion judgments with the method of production, in 
which time estimates are based upon interval events, 
are significantly correlated with rhythmic physio- 
logical activity when no external cues of time are 
present. —USA MRL. 


3DJ15M. Meek, J. C., Graybiel, A., Beischer, D. 
E., & Riopelle, A. J. (USN School Aviation Med- 
icine, Pensacola, Fla.) Observations of canal sick- 
ness and adaptation in chimpanzees and squirrel 
monkeys in a slow rotation room. USN Sch. 
Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1961, Proj. MR005.13-6001, 
Subtask 1, Rep. No. 59. 15 p.—Chimpanzees and 
squirrel monkeys, with both normal and disturbed 
vestibular function, were subjected to varying degrees 
of rotation in the Pensacola Slow Rotation Room. 
Normals showed a form of “canal sickness" similar to 
that in normal humans, and adaptation was observed 
after exposure to subcritical stimulation for several 
days. The manifestations of canal sickness were cor- 
related with labyrinthine function. Canal sickness 
failed to develop in animals showing no nystagmus in 
bilateral caloric tests. In these animals, as in man, 
canal sickness experienced in a slow rotation room 
з upon normal vestibular function.—U SN 


3DJ19S. Simpson, George M., & Kline, Nathan 
S. (Rockland State Hosp. Orangeburg, N. Y.) 
Histamine wheal formation and mental illness. J. 
merv. ment. Dis., 1961, 133, 19-24.—"Intradermal 
histamine produced a significantly smaller wheal in 
chronic schizophrenics than in acute schizophrenics, 
acute non-schizophrenics or norman controls. There 
was no significant difference between the wheals pro- 
duced in the other three groups. These findings are 
discussed in relation to recent contradictory findings, 
and a possible method for reconciling these findings 
is suggested. A possible explanation for this de- 
creased histamine sensitivity is briefly mentioned. 
Imipramine and prochloperazine were found to pro- 
duce a significant reduction in histamine wheal forma- 
tion in chronic schizophrenics. (Imipramine was 
also found to be effective in treating allergies in nor- 
mal subjects.) Chlorpromazine, reserpine and mepro- 
bamate was not found to have a significant effect on 
histamine wheal formation."—N. H. Pronko. 


3DJ36D. Donald, David E., & White, Robert J. 
Temporary bilateral occlusion of the common 
carotid and vertebral arteries in the monkey at 
normal body temperature. Neurology, 1961, 11, 
836-838.—It was found that 30 minutes occlusion at 
normal body temperature does not invariably result 
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in death nor was it always accompanied by signs of 
cerebral dysfunction. This conclusion is based on the 
following 3 points: (a) Of 5 Rhesus monkeys so 
treated, 3 recovered completely. (b) Severe cerebral 
damage was manifested in the postocclusion period 
by 2 animals. In 1, this damage was sufficient to 
cause death. (c) The principal collateral sources 
whereby blood bypassed the occluded vessels were 
branches of the omocervical, costocervical, and inter- 
costal arteries.—R. G. Gunter. 


3DJ450. Olnyanskaya, R. P., & Trubitsyna G. 
A. (Pavlovian Inst. Physiology, Leningrad) Uslov- 
noreflektornye izmeneniya dykhatel'nogo gazoob- 
mena bioelektricheskoi aktivnosti mozga i skelet- 
noi muskulatury. [Conditioned reflex changes of 
respiratory gas metabolism, biolectric brain activity, 
and skeletal musculature.] Dokl. Akad. Nauk SSSR., 
1961, 138, 1245-1247.—14 Ss between 18 and 30 years 
of age were conditioned to press a rubber bulb when 
given a complex verbal-auditory signal Records 
were taken of gas metabolism, EEG, and muscle ac- 
tion current while Ss were at rest, when the CS was 
presented alone, during the response, and in the re- 
covery period. After 3-6 or more combinations of 
signal and pressing response, the CS alone resulted in 
an increase of metabolism and extinction of a-rhythm. 
A conditioned muscle current response did not occur 
until after 8-22 responses.—H. Pick. 


3DJ47S. Sawrey, William L. (Alameda State 
Coll.) Conditioned responses of fear in relation- 
ship to ulceration. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 
54, 347-348.—For 20 out of every 24 hr., rats were 
deprived of food and water and kept in metal boxes 
where they received a light or buzzer stimulus every 
2% min. For one group, a shock always followed the 
light and never followed the buzzer; for the other 
group, a shock followed 5095 of the presentations of 
weight loss, but at autopsy the rats that had received 
shocks unpredictably had more stomach ulcers than 
the light-shock group, presumably because the un- 
predictable group had experienced the greater num- 
ber of CRs of fear—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


.3DJ58G. Guseva, E. N. Ob adrenoliticheskoi 
gipoteze mekhanizma anal'gezii. [Hypothesis of 
an adrenolytic mechanism of analgesia.] Fiziol. Zh. 
SSSR., 1961, 47, 958-964. 


3DJ63M. McDonald, R. D., Yagi, Kan, & Stock- 
ton, E. „(Human Resources Research Office) Hu- 
man eosinophil response to acute physical exer- 
tion. Psychosom. Med., 1961, 23, 63-66.—“In con- 
trast to the finding of eosinopenia immediately follow- 
ing emotional stress with minimal physical activity, 
the. response to % hr. of exertion is an immediate 
eosinophilia, followed by an eosinopenia beginning 
within 2 hr. and extending over at least 2 more hr.— 
W. G. Shipman. 


$D]93C. Caldwell, Donald Frost. (Vanderbilt 
U.) Emotionality and learning ability of progeny 
from adrenal demedullated and normal mice sub- 
jected to chronic prenatal stress. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1961, 21, 2793-2794. Abstract. 

3DJ97P. Pastukhov, V. A. Sosudistye i motorno- 
sektornye reaktsii tonkogo kishechnika na razlich- 
nye razdrazhiteli v norme i pri eksperimental'nom 
nevroze. [Vascular and motor-secretory responses of 
the small bowel to various stimuli under normal con- 
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ditions and in experimental neurosis.] Fiziol. Zh. 


SSSR., 1961, 47, 997-1003. 


(Also see Abstracts 3BI77P, 3DC84M, 3DG59S, 
3DN23B, 3II90B, 3II95D, 3ЈЕ54Е, 
3JI30B, 3JQ78B, 3JU30B, 3KA85H) 


PsyCHOPHARMACOLOGY 


3DK01H. Hawkins, D. R., Pace, R., Pasternack, 
B, & Sandifer, M. G., Jr. (U. North Carolina) 
A multivariant psychopharmacologic study in nor- 
mals. Psychosom. Med., 1961, 23, 1-17.—"Using a 
double-blind technique, chlorpromazine (25 mg.), 
amobarbital (200 mg.), dextroamphetamine (10 mg.), 
meprobamate (200 mg.), and a placebo were given 
intramuscularly during 10 weekly 3-hour experimen- 
tal sessions to 10 fourth year medical students. The 
Ss and E were observed by a psychiatrist and a social 
scientist. An MMPI and sociometric ratings were 
obtained on each S. At 0, 1, 2, and 3 hours each S 
took a subjective questionnaire scored for mood, 
mentation, and sedation; a serial subtraction test; 
and estimated the drug received. . . . Chlorpromazine 
was the most active. It was sedating, dysphoric, and 
caused mental clouding. Amobarbital was variable 
in action but often sedating and causing mental cloud- 
ing. Meprobamate showed very little activity. Dex- 
troamphetamine was variable but tended to be slightly 
alerting and to promote mild euphoria.” (17 ref.)— 
W. G. Shipman. 


3DK03H. Horátková, E, & Vojtéchovsky, M. 
(Ústav pro výzkum výživy lidu, Prague) Odhad 
času v experimentální psychose ро LSD-25. [Ар- 
praisal of time during experimental psychosis after 
LSD-25.] Ceskoslov. Psychiat., 1960, 56, 303-309.— 
Description of changes in appraisal of time (in- 
vestigated by means of the modified method of L. W. 
Doust) in the case of 10 healthy volunteers after the 
administration of a placebo and LSD-25. Results are 
compared with a group of 10 schizophrenics and 20 
healthy 14-year-old boys. There are no differences 
after placebo and LSD-25. Schizophrenics under- 
tated the time period. (31 refs., Russian & English 
summaries)—7. Břicháček. 


3DK04E. Evans, W. O., & Jewett, A. The effect 
of some centrally acting drugs on disjunctive reac- 
tion time. USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1961, No. 510. 
P—It has been proposed that certain psychoactive 
drugs will differentially influence the perception of 
stimuli having different probabilities of occurrence. 
Study of performance of human Ss under the effects 
ү ее pugs n a disjunctive Rte Edd 
g such stimuli failed to support the othesis.— 
SA MRL ed to supp: ур 


3DK11C. Crampton, G. H. (USA Medical Re- 
Search Lab, Ft. Knox, Ky.) Habituation of vestib- 
т nystagmus in the cat during sustained arousal 
Produced by d-amphetamine. USA Med. Res. Lab. 
€b., 1961, No. 488. ii, 11 p.—The habituation of 
nystagmus in total darkness was examined for 2 
кые of cats. One group, maintained in a continu- 
zu State of high arousal with d-amphetamine sulfate, 
as compared to a 2nd group of untreated controls. 
© drug group displayed a nystagmic output nearly 
а greater than that of the control group but 
of HU the same magnitude of habituaton. The data 
18 experiment confirm earlier observations in- 
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dictating that a reduction of arousal is only one vari- 
able responsible for a reduction of nystagmus with 
repeated testing. Other possible responsible factors 
are discussed.—U 4 MRL. 


3DK13P. Petrie, Asenath. (Harvard U. Medical 
School) Some psychological aspects of pain and 
the relief of suffering. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1960, 
86, 13-37.—Раіп tolerance is associated with the 
tendency to reduce the perceived intensity of a series 
of juxtaposed stimuli. Pain-relieving substances in- 
crease reduction tendencies. Alcohol has most effect 
on individuals who augment experience intensity. 
(18 ref.) —B. S. Aaronson. 


3DK15L. Ludvigson, Harold Wayne. (State U. 
Iowa) The effects of chlorpromazine and d-am- 
phetamine on eyelid conditioning. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1961, 21, 2015.—Abstract. 


3DK25C. Cheymol, Jean. (Faculté Médecine, 
Paris, France) La nouvelle réglementation de 
lexpertise et les conditions des essais psycho- 
pharmacologiques. [The new regulation for the 
evaluation and conditions of psychopharmacological 
experimentation.] Encephale, 1961, 50, 325-339.— 
Ethical and legal problems involved in experimenta- 
tion on humans with psychopharmaceuticals are dis- 
cussed. The “Ten Rules” layed down by the Nurem- 
berg Court in 1947 and subsequent decisions are 
treated.—IV. W. Meissner. 


3DK27C. Cappone, Margaret Kathleen. (Mary- 
mount Coll) The effect of analgesic dosages of 
acetylsalicylic acid upon psychological reaction 
time. J. Psychol, 1961, 52, 327-331.—In order to 
determine the effect of analgesic dosages of aspirin 
upon the reaction time of 6 female college students 
the simple reaction time response to a white light 
was used with readings being taken every 15 seconds 
for 1 consecutive hour. Each S served 8 hours, 2 each 
with 10 gr. of aspirin, 5 gr. placebo, and no dosage. 
No differences were found—Author abstract. 


3DK31V. Voevodina, О. Н. Vliyanie aminazina 
na clozhiuyu uslovioreflektariuya deyatediostshch 
sobak. [The influence of aminazine on the complex 
conditioned reflex activity of dogs.]  Farmacol. 
Toksikol., 1961, 24, 131-136. 


3DK34G. Greisheimer, Esther M. (Temple U.) 
Psychologic and physiologic aspects of geriatric 
anesthesa. Geriatrics, 1959, 14, 634—640.—Апу an- 
esthetic agent and any method of administration that 
is satisfactory in the young may be used in the old. 
The latter must be handled with greater care because 
of psychologic and physiologic changes with age. 
The emotions associated with surgery play an im- 
portant role in geriatric patients and must be taken 
into account by anesthetists.—Journal abstract. 


3DK40B. Boissier, Jacques-R. (Faculté Méd- 
ecine, Paris, France) Expertise pharmacologique 
des substances psychotropes. [Pharmacological 
evaluation of psychotropic substances. ] Encephale, 
1961, 50, 340-359.—A review of experimental studies 
conducted on animals. The action of the following 
drugs is discussed: reserpine, chlorpromazine, chlor- 
prothixene, procalmadiol, promethazine, hydroxyzine, 
cyclizine, benactyzine, azacyclonol, amphetamine, cen- 
trophenoxine, imipramine, and iproniazid. The diffi- 
culties in the extrapolation of experimental conclu- 
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sions based on animal studies to psychiatry are 
stressed. (85 ref.) —W. W. Meissner. 

3DK45A. Abramson, H. A, Gettner, H. H., 
Hewitt, M. P., & Dean, G. (Long Island Biological 
Ass, N. Y.) Lysergic acid diethylamide (LSD- 
25): XXXIII. Effect on surfacing behavior of 
the carp and possible application to game con- 
servation and survival kits. J. Psychol., 1961, 52, 
445-455.—Although 1800 assorted compounds force- 
fed to carp have not produced directed movements 
of the fish, the psychotomimetic compound d-lysergic 
acid diethylamide (LSD-25) as well as other deriva- 
tives and congeners do produce surfacing behavior. 
Preliminary data were obtained by exposing the fish 
to these compounds in the outside liquid. Carp as 
much as 2 pounds in weight responded, in general, to 
the same concentration of LSD-25 as did Siamese 
fighting fish weighing only 1 gram. Laboratory data 
are presented on goldfish, carp, and trout. It is 
proposed that extension of the present experiments 
to the field might lead to new methods of game con- 
servation and the development of new formulations 
for survival kits—Author abstract. 

3DK49T. Torres, Aurelio A. (U. Minnesota) 
Anxiety versus escape conditoning and tranquiliz- 
ing action. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 349- 
353.—Thirsty rats were trained to drink water which 
was available for only 15 sec.; foot shock was then 
delivered 0.5 sec. after the end of the water period. 
Animals in an Escape group could turn off the shock; 
each S in the Anxiety group received inescapable 
shock for a period equal to that of a matched escape 
animal. 50% of each group were run after injections 
of thioridizine HCl; 50% were saline controls. The 
Anxiety-Saline group showed crouching and defeca- 
tion, and inhibition of drinking; the Escape groups 
did not show these signs of an emotional response, 
and the Anxiety-Drug Ss showed them only sporad- 
ically. “A specificity of action of tranquilizing drugs 
upon the circumstances that generated emotional 
states was postulated.” —W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


3DK53H. Havlíček, V. (Ústav hygieny prace, 
Prague) Vliv reserpinu a vyšší nervovou činnost 
zvířete. [The influence of reserpine on the higher 
nervous activity of animals.] Activ. neru. super., 
1960, 2, 153-161.—2 effects of reserpine on dogs are: 
(a) when daily doses of 10 pg/kg of body weight are 
administered, an excitatory effect of reserpine persist- 
ing for a period of 2 weeks is observed and (b) when 
the doses are increased to 20 pg/kg, an inhibitory 
phase is observed after several days. Analogous 
findings were obtained in rabbits. During the in- 
hibitory phase of the effect of reserpine, the symptoms 
appear to involve some components of the extra- 
pyramidal system. (19 ref.., Russian & English sum- 
maries)—V. Břicháček. 


3DK54R. Reynolds, Robert W., & Carlisle, 
Harry ]. (U. California, Santa Barbara) The 
effect of chlorpromazine on food intake in the 
albino rat. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 354— 
356.— Rats were given chlorpromazine subcutaneously 
(in dosages ranging from 0.2 to 1.0 mg.) 1 hr. after 
a half-hour feeding period, and food intake was meas- 
ured in another half-hour period starting 20 min. 
later. At all doses food intake was greater than for 
a saline control injection. This finding is consistent 
with other evidence which suggests that chlorprom- 
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azine has an inhibitory effect on the ventromedial 
hypothalamus.—W. А. Wilson, Jr. 

3DK60T. Thuilier, Jean. (Hosp. Ste.-Anne, 
Paris, France) De l'expertise pharmacologique 
aux essais cliniques des drogues psychotropes. 
[From pharmacological evaluation to clinical study of 
psychotropic drugs.] Encephale, 1961, 50, 360-367. 
—Research on psychotropic drugs involves coopera- 
tion between pharmacologist and clinician. The pas- 
sage from chemical to clinical study of drug effects 
ought to be made in the course of an indispensible 
dialogue between them. The dialogue should have 3 
phases: (a) dialogue of information and preliminary 
study, (b) dialogue of control, and (c) dialogue of 
research which aims at understanding drug action and 
discovering new applications. A summary table of 
pharmacological and clinical characteristics of the 
main drug types is provided.—W. W. Meissner. 


3DK67M. Marler, E. E. J. (Ed.) Pharmacolog- 
ical and chemical synonyms. (3rd ed.) New York: 
Excerpta Medica Foundation, 1961. iv, 267 p.—"A 
collection of more than 13,000 names of drugs and 
other compounds drawn from the medical literature 
of the world."—E. Y. Beeman. 


SDK71S. Srnec, J., & Horáčková, E. (Psychiat- 
ricka klinika, Prague) Metodické otázky výzkumu 
psychofarmak. [Methodological problems in psy- 
chopharmacological research.] Ceskoslov. Psychiat, 
1960, 56, 171-179.—In an experimental design of 
psychopharmacological research, 4 interactions be- 
tween external and internal conditions are described: 
(a) drug-organism, (b) psychological reaction of the 
patient to the application of the drug, (c) relationship 
between E and the patient, and (d) changes in the 
external environment during the experiment. “Fac- 
tors b) to d) interfere with the proper effect of the 
drug. Their shares can be isolated either experimen- 
tally or statistically. Controlled experiments with 
placebo do not entirely eliminate this complication. 
. . . Psychopharmacological experiment is more valu- 
able than simple clinical experience only if the rules 
of scientific methodology are observed.” (20 ref., 
Russian & English summaries) —V. Břicháček. 

3DK74V. Vestre, Norris D. (U. Minnesota) 
An experimental study of the effects of chlor- 
promazine on association learning in schizophrenic 
patients. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2374.— 
Abstract. 

3DK90C. Claridge, С. S. (U. London, England) 
The effects of meprobamate on the performance 
of a five-choice serial reaction time task. J. ment. 
Sci., 1961, 107, 590-602.—Fall-off in performance is 
much greater during the 2nd half of the testing pe- 
riod, as compared with results with Control Group Ss, 
and this is presumed to be due to combined cumulative 
effects of reactive and conditioned inhibition.— W: 
L. Wilkins. 


(Also see Abstracts 3BL01B, 3BP60H, 3DC63C, 
3DJ09H, 3EF31L, 3II39H, 370586) 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


SDLOIF. Frankenhaeuser, M., Graff-Lonnevig, 
V. & Hesser, C. M. (Karolinska Inst., Stockholm, 
Sweden) Psychomotor performance in man as af- 
fected by high oxygen pressure (3 atmospheres). 
Acta physiol. Scand., Stockh., 1960, 50, 1-7.—Psy- 
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chomotor performance (simple and choice reaction 
times and mirror drawing) of 10 Ss during exposure 
io oxygen at 3 atmospheres. No statistically sig- - 
nificant differences in psychomotor performance un- 
der the 2 conditions could be demonstarted. Nor did 
performance show any tendency to deteriorate with 
time within the 30-min. period employed. The pos- 
sible importance of these observations as criteria of 
concomitant physiological events is discussed.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

3DL29C. Crampton, George H., Schwam, Wal- 
lace J. (USA Medical Research Lab., Ft. Knox, 
Ky.) Effects of arousal reaction on nystagmus in 
the cat. Amer. J. Physiol., 1961, 200, 29-33.—Un- 
anesthetized cats were repeatedly rotated in the dark. 
Reduction in nystagmus was associated with reduc- 
tion in alertness as indicated by the EEG, but alerting 
an animal with sounds gave only a temporary and 
partial recovery. Continuous arousal by cutaneous 
electric shock did not prevent habituation.—D. R. 
Peryam. 

3DL35G. Glascock, Harold W., Jr. (Ed.) (USA 
Medical Research & Development Command, Ft. 
Knox, Ky.) Joint US-Canadian conference on 
environmental physiology. USA Med. Res. Lab. 
Rep., 1961, No. 474. 135 p.—Report of a conference 
held at the United States Army Medical Research 
Laboratory, Fort Knox, Kentucky, 9-10 November 
1960, for the purpose of becoming aware of the most 
recent accomplishments in the field of environmental 
physiology, especially accomplishments in cold and 
heat acclimatization in man, Papers are presented by 
J. R. Beaton, J. R. Blair, T. R. A. Davis, L. P. 
Dugal, Glascock, J. Sanford Hart, A. Hneschel, J. 
pue G. W. Molnar, and L. H. Turl—USA 

RL. 


3DL44H. Herrick, R. M. (USN Aviat. Med. 
Accel. Lab.) Accuracy of lever-displacement be- 
havior of rats following exposure to accelerations. 
Aerospace Med., 1961, 32, 844-848.—In this study on 
the subsequent behavior of animals after acceleration 
exposures, 6 rats (2 were controls) were trained to 
press a T-bar handle of a response lever through an 
are of at least 23.62? but no greater than 2876". 
This performance was compared immediately after 
exposure for 5 minutes to each of these positive G 
values: 2, 5, 10, 15, and 20. Lower G values did not 
influence behavior after exposure: at higher G values 
the lever-pressing rate decreased, but the percentage 
of lever presses made to the largest arc remained the 
Same. “The experiment demonstrated that, although 
the lever-pressing rates were lowered, the rats were 
able to exhibit discriminative behavior following 
every exposure below their lethal G levels."—J. C. 

: Loring. 


p3DIAZN. Nixon, Charles W. (USAF, Wright- 
гайегзоп AFB, O.) Differential effect of breath- 
ing selected gases upon temporary auditory- 
threshold shift. Aerospace Med., 1961, 32, 947-952. 
M Study the effect of 3 respiratory gases upon 
S and recovery from the shift, 15 male university 
тешз were tested for monaural hearing thresholds 
mds 4000 cps pulsed tone prior to, and after, a 2- 
toute Monaural exposure to a continuous 3000 cps 
of 9: 100 ше бопе тз given at intensity levels 
аш 5, 100, 105, and 110 db. (ref. 0.0002 dyne/cm*), 
е gas environments were 100% oxygen, 95% 
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oxygen and 5% carbon dioxide, and room air (con- 
trol) The TTS magnitude was not altered, but the 
threshold shift recovery time was significantly greater 
for the oxygen-carbon dioxide mixture than for either 
air or oxygen alone. The gas conditions did not 
evoke differences in either the frequency of occur- 
rence or in the magnitude of the bounce reflected in 
auditory threshold shift recovery сигуеѕ.—/. C. G. 
Loring. 

301775. Saxon, Sue V. (United States Dept. 
Health, Education, & Welfare) Effects of asphyxia 
neonatorum on behavior in the rhesus monkey. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1961, 99, 277-282.—Differences in 
reactivity to environment between 6-10 month old 
rhesus monkeys and monkeys which had been sub- 
jected to asphyxia neonatorum were investigated in 
an open-field observational situation. Asphyxial Ss 
showed significantly more locomotion, tended to con- 
tact stimulus objects more frequently, and were sig- 
nificantly less emotional than were the normal Ss.— 
Author abstract. 

3DL810. Oettlé, A. G., & Higginson, J. (South 
African Inst. Medical Research, Johannesburg) 
The age at menarche in South African Bantu 
(Negro) girls: With a comment on methods of 
determining mean age at menarche. Hum. Biol., 
1961, 33, 181-190.—A mong 1002 urbanized Bantu 
schoolgirls of Alexandra Township near Johannes- 
burg, the mean age of menarche was found to be 
14.89 years, somewhat higher than the mean gen- 
erally found. The poorer socioeconomic and nutri- 
tional status of the group studied were suggested as 
factors accounting for this difference.—P. Swartz. 


3DL83S. Saxon, Sue V. (United States Dept. 
Health, Education, & Welfare) Differences in re- 
activity between asphyxial and normal rhesus 
monkeys. J. genet. Psychol., 1961, 99, 283-287 
Observations of 10-14 month old normal rhesus mon- 
keys and monkeys which had been subjected to 
asphyxia neonatorum were obtained in an open-field 
situation in which 4 stimulus conditions were pre- 
sented. As hypothesized, no differences were found 
in locomotion or stimulus contact scores. The 
asphyxial group displayed significantly less emotional- 
ity than did the normals in each stimulus condition — 
Author abstract. 


Radiation 


3DM14P. Piontkovsky, I. A. (Acad. Sciences 
USSR, Moscow) Features specific to the func- 
tions of the higher divisions of the central nervous 
system in animals subjected to the effect of ioniz- 
ing radiation at various periods of antenatal de- 
velopment. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 
314-318.—Pregnant rats and rabbits were subjected 
to X-irradiation, or gamma rays, and the formation 
and course of conditoned responses were studied in 
the offspring. Irradiated Ss showed spontaneous mo- 
tor activity and aggression, early appearance of posi- 
tive CRs, but delayed consolidation, and marked diffi- 
culty in extinction and differentiation. Abnormal- 
ities were greater if irradiation took place during the 
fetal stage rather than earlier. EEGs showed a tend- 
ency toward a narrower frequency range than in 
normal Ss. Possible neurological bases for the vari- 
ous aspects of abnormal CR activity are suggested.— 


W. A. Wilson, Jr. 
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3DM29M. McDowell, A. A., & Brown, W. Lynn. 
(U. Texas) Peripheral cue learning set in rhesus 
monkeys. J. genet. Psychol., 1960, 96, 129-132— 
“Four control and nine chronic whole-body irradiated 
rhesus monkeys, with previous experience on stand- 
ardized learning set problems and in the utilization of 
peripheral cues to produce food rewards, were tested 
on six four-trial peripheral cue learning set problems 
per day for 39 days.” The results were: (a) No 
differences between groups with respect to pertorm- 
ance on this training. (b) No significant interprob- 
lem improvement in performance over the periods of 
testing. (c) Statistically significant intraproblem 
improvement in performance which was consistent 
over the periods of testing.—E. Y. Beeman. 


3DM33B. Brown, W. Lynn, & McDowell, A. A. 
(U. Texas) Visual acuity performance of normal 
and chronic irradiated monkeys. J. genet. Psychol., 
1960, 96, 133-137.—3 years after exposure, high- and 
intermedial-dose irradiated monkeys showed a visual 
acuity deficit. The fact that they were superior to 
normal and low-dose monkeys on the 1st and easiest 
problem argues against a deficit in learning ability as 
the variable involved.—E. Y. Beeman. 


3DM39M. McDowell, A. A., & Brown, W. Lynn. 
(U. Texas) Visual acuity performance of normal 
and chronic focal-head irradiated monkeys. /. 
genet. Psychol., 1960, 96, 139—143.—0O ver a series of 
8 visual acuity problems, graded in difficulty, normal 
monkeys showed a gradual improvement in perform- 
ance. Animals irradiated in the posterior association 
areas improved across the 1st 4 problems then de- 
clined in efficiency on the more difficult problems, 
suggesting a visual deficit. Animals irradiated in the 
frontal association areas showed no improvement 
over problems, suggesting a learning deficit, a severe 
visual deficit, or both.—E. Y. Beeman. 


3DM75M. McDowell, A. A., Brown, W. Lynn, & 
White, R. К. (U. Texas) Oddity-reversal and 
delayed-response performance of monkeys previ- 
ously exposed to focal-head irradiation. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1961, 99, 75-81—Monkeys with previous 
focal-head exposure to X-ray radiation, some with 
irradiation of the posterior association areas, were 
compared with controls. On the oddity-reversal 
errors and days to criterion on reversal learning over 
original learning was found. The radiation groups 
differed significantly with respect to days to criteria, 
but not with respect to errors to criteria, the frontal 
irradiates requiring the greatest number of days and 
the posterior irradiates the least. On delayed-re- 
sponse testing, no significant differences were found. 
—C. T. Morgan. 


3DM77D. Duryea, Walter Robert. Florida 
State U.) The effects of X-radiation ieee the 
development of behavior in the rat. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1961, 21, 2377-2378.—Abstract. 


3DM79M. McDowell, A. A., & Brown, W. Lynn. 
(U. Texas) Comparisons of running wheel ac- 
tivity of normal and chronic radiated rats under 
varying conditions of food deprivation. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1960, 96, 79-83.—The deprivation schedule 
was varied in the order of 4 days total deprivation, 
20 days of 23 hour deprivation, 4 days total depriva- 
tion, and 5 days ad lib feeding. Mean running wheel 
activity was significantly greater for the normal rats 
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over all schedules. Activity varied significantly with 
deprivation schedule and the group-schedule interac- 
tion was significant. There was a greater gain in 
activity during the 2nd total deprivation period than 
the 1st. —E. Y. Beeman. 


Stress 


3DN23B. Bogdonoff, M. D., & Estes, E. H., Jr. 
(Duke U. Dept. Medicine) Energy dynamics and 
acute states of arousal in man. Psychosom. Med., 
1961, 23, 23-32.—After reviewing the literature to 
justify the contention that free fatty acid (FFA) is 
the prime fuel of muscle, the authors report the re- 
sults of a stress interview (comprehensive exam) on 
20 senior medical students where there were statis- 
tically significant rises in FFA. “The change in 
heart rate, plasma glucose, and urinary excretion of 
adrenaline that accompany the rapid rise in FFA 
level suggest that the autonomic nervous system par- 
ticipates in the lipolytic response." (22 ret.) —W. G. 
Shipman. 


(Aslo see Abstracts 3DF61S, 3DJ47S, 3DJ63M) 


NUTRITION 


3DO94D. Durnin, J. V. С. A. (U. Glasgow, 
Scotland) Appetite and the relationships between 
expenditure and intake of calories in man. J. 
Physiol, 1961, 156, 294-306.—Daily intake and ex- 
penditure of energy during 7 consecutive days by 
each of 69 individuals were analyzed. Ss were adults 
of both sexes, ranging in age from young to elderly 
and in mean daily energy output from 2000 to 4000 
kcal. Correlations were obtained between intake of 
calories and (a) energy expenditure for the same 
day, (b) for the previous day, and (c) for 2 days 
previously. Correlations were significant for only 10 
Ss—6 positive and 4 negative. Over the period, 11 
Ss had a significant excess of calories and 7 Ss had 
a significant deficit. “These make it unlikely that 
most of the current theories on the control of 'ap- 
petite’ can be directly applied to man.'—D. R. 
Peryam. 


(Also see Abstract 3DL810) 


Genetics & BEHAVIOR 


30Р285. Smith, C. A. B. Methodology in Hu- 
man Genetics. Amer. J. hum. Genet., 1961, 13, 128- 
136.—A review of the mathematical models and sta- 
tistical methods for the identification of the pattern 
of inheritance, ie, autosomal dominant ог recssive; 
sexlinked dominant or recessive; of linkage; of 
phenocopies; and for the estimation of mutation rates. 
—S. G. Vandenberg. 


3DP37B. Broadhurst, P. L., & Jinks, Ј.1. (U. 
London, England) Biometrical genetics and be- 
havior: Reanalysis of published data. Psychol. 
Bull., 1961, 58, 337-362.— The techniques which can 
be used in the analysis of quantitative data by the 
methods of biometrical genetics are outlined. The 
need. for achieving a suitable scale is noted. Data 
provided by experiments in psychogentics which are 
amenable to this type of analysis are reanalized in 
terms of additive, dominance and interaction com- 
ponents of variance—W. J. Meyer. 
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3DP45W. Wright, Logan. (Bethel Coll) A 
study of special abilities in identical twins. J 
genet. Psychol., 1961, 99, 245-251.—A. brief study of 
the relative roles of heredity and environment in the 
acquisition of special abilities. The degree of likeness 
between identical twins reared in different homes is 
compared with those reared in the same home. The 
extreme likeness in reaction time, agility, and co- 
ordination of the twins reared apart is cited to sug- 
gest that certain components of athletic ability are 
inherited. Extreme differences in mechanical ability, 
coupled with other research on the instruments used, 
suggests that environment is most important in the 
acquisition of mechanical ability, but that this ability 
is determined prior to midadolescence——Author 
abstract. 

3DP61H. Hurst, Lewis A. Applications of ge- 
netics in psychiatry and neurology. Eugen. Quart., 
1961, 8, 61-80.—A brief review of methods and find- 
ings includes a reconsideration of the role of eugenics 
and heredity clinics (i.e., counseling centers for he- 
reditary problems) in relation to neuropsychiatric 
conditions. (47 ref.)—S. G. Vandenberg. 


DP63C. Clark, P. J., Vandenberg, S. G., & Proc- 
tor,C. H. (Michigan State U.) On the relation- 
ship of scores on certain psychological tests with 
anumber of anthropometric characters and birth 
order in twins. Hum. Biol. 1961, 33, 163-180—A 
positive correlation is reported between scores on 
tests of cognitive skills and head size in monozygous 
and like-sexed dizygous twins. For the former the 
relationship is significant at the 5% level; for the lat- 
ter it is not significant. A positive correlation (1% 
level) is reported between cognitive skills scores and 
birth order in dizygous twins, with the higher score 
usually being obtained by the first born co-twin.— 
P. Swartz. 


3DP75L. Jejeune, J., & Turpin, R. Chromosomal 
aberrations in man. Amer. J. hum. Genet., 1961, 
13, 175-184.—A review of the findings in the new 
field of human cytogenetics which is concerned with 
the investigation of the human karyotype (the 46 
chromosomes arranged systematically for ease of iden- 
tification) by microscopic study of slides of tissue 
culture, “Since 1959, there have been at least 23 dif- 
ferent aberrations collected. They fall in 2 classes: 
(a) abnormal segregation (or nondisjunction during 
meiosis) or (b) structural changes. The known ab- 
wormalities of class (a) involve both autosomes and 
© sex chromosomes. In the former, mongolism is 
elated with the presence of 3 chromosomes for 
Ne ome pair No. 21. In the latter, the Kline- 
da f Syndrome in males and the Turner syndrome 
tel males are characterized by sterility and lower in- 
in DAE Reported instances of structural changes 
lu li romosome ( Class b) such as deletion, inversion, 
wit Yje on and translocation, include several mongols 
chrom chromosomes and translocation of the No. 21 
Eç Ssome. A table summarizes present knowledge. 

BE Vandenberg. 
fei i Henry, Louis. Some data on natural 
т Ёмдеп. Quart, 1961, 8, 81-91—Data on 
geogra m € presented for 15 communities of different 
is ds 23 locations or historical periods. Fertility 
control. Natural in the absence of deliberate birth 
ences fo he author tries to account for the differ- 
ound between the groups by 2 hypothetical fac- 
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tors: (a) the length of time elapsing after pregnancy 
and before resumption of sexual relations (b) ano- 
vulation during the suckling of a new born child.— 
S. G. Vandenberg. 


3DP82M. Manning, Aubrey. (Edinburgh) The 
effects of artificial selection for mating speed in 
Drosophila melanogaster. Anim. Behav., 1961, 
9, 82-92.—Successive selection and breeding of 10 
fast-mating pairs and 10 slow-mating pairs separated 
the lines at F2 and produced a mean of mating speeds 
at F7 of 3 and 80 minutes respectively. Fl hybrids 
showed an intermediate mating speed. Measurements 
in an open field showed decreased general activity in 
"fast" flies relative to "slows" and unselected con- 
trols. Additional measurement of sexual behavior 
showed that slow males have a lower intensity of 
courtship than fast males and controls. “The most 
conspicuous effects of selection are to raise the reac- 
tion thresholds of sexual behaviour in the S-lines and 
of general activity in the F-lines."—JV. J. Coppock. 


(Also see Abstract 3EF99W) 


LATERAL DOMINANCE 


300695. Stamback, M., Monod, V., & de Ajuria- 
guerra, J. (National Inst. Hygiene)  L'efficience 
motrice et l'organisation spatiale chez les gauchers. 
[Motor efficiency and spatial organization in left- 
handed children.] Psychiat. Enfant, 1961, 3, 69-110. 
—C. T. Morgan. 


3DQ73S. Sampson, H., & Spong, P. (U. Auck- 
land, New Zealand) Handedness, eye-dominance, 
and immediate memory. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 
1961, 13, 173-180.—""Twenty male university students 
varying in handedness and eye-dominance recalled 
conventional and unconventional digits under two 
conditions: (1) when the same type of digit was pro- 
jected simultaneously to each eye, and (2) when a 
different type of digit was projected simultaneously 
to each eye. Forty trials were given, each consisting 
of four pairs of digits with a different numeral pro- 
jected to each eye. Performance was analysed in 
terms of percentage recalled correctly and time of 
onset of each response. Right eye-dominant groups, 
particularly a right handed and right eye-dominant 
group, were superior in both accuracy of recall and 
speed of response to left eye-dominant groups. Least 
able to recall were left handed, left eye-dominant sub- 
jects. Superiority of right eye-dominant groups was 
especially marked when a different type of digit was 
projected to each eye."—C. T. Morgan. 


3DQ83P. Pringle, M. L. Kellmer. (U. Birming- 
ham, England) The incidence of some supposedly 
adverse family conditions and of left-handedness 
in schools for maladjusted children. Brit. J. educ. 
Psychol 1961, 31, 183-193.—A mong children who 
had been diagnosed as maladjusted and had been 
placed in special residential schools, 60% had divorced 
parents, a step-parent, 1 parent dead, or were illegiti- 
mate. Compared to national figures of 2% adopted 
children, 7% of the boys were adopted and 1196 of 
the girls. The frequency of left-handedness was 
nearly double the national incidence.—W. Coleman. 


(Also see Abstracts 3BC77C, 3BG14C, 3BJ15E, 
3KF75B) 
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ЗЕА18р. Dethier, V. G., & Stellar, Eliot. (U. 
Pennsylvania) Animal behavior: Its evolutionary 
and neurological basis. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1961. ix, 118 p. $2.95.—"The study 
of animal behavior is . . . an analysis of the poten- 
tialities of the nervous system. . . . The nervous sys- 
tem does not operate in a vacuum." It is affected by 
its evolutionary history, "by its particular stage of 
development in the growing individual, by the changes 
impressed upon it by its own repeated performance, 
by the influence of internal and external environ- 
mental changes." Part of the Foundations of Modern 
Biology Series, the book is organized into chapters 
on: “Irritability and Conduction,” “Simple Nervous 
Systems,” “Complex Radial Nervous Systems,” “Bi- 
lateral Nervous Systems,” “The Vertebrate Nervous 
System,” “Stereotyped Behavior,’ “Learning,” and 
“Complex Processes."—E. Y. Beeman. 

3EA35S. Sauer, Robert M. (Ed.) (U. Pennsyl- 
vania) Care and diseases of the research monkey. 
Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1960, 85, 735-992.—4 series 
of papers on the housing, feeding, disease, and treat- 
ment of the diseases of the monkey in a research set- 
ting. Handling procedures and their likelihood of 
creating stress are also discussed. (See 36: 
3DC85M)—B., S. Aaronson. 

3EA81H. Heinroth, O., & Heinroth, Katherine. 
The birds. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Univer. Michigan 
Press, 1958. 181 p. $1.95.—A paper back reprint of 
the 1955 revised edition.—E. Y. Beeman. 


NATURAL OBSERVATION 


3EB01G. Grassé, Pierre-P. Les régulations 
automatiques du comportement collectif des in- 
sectes sociaux et la stigmergie. [Automatic regula- 
tions of collective behavior in social insects and the 
stimulus of the incipient object.] J. Psychol. norm, 
pathol., 1960, 57, 1-10.—When a large number of 
termites, including workers, soldiers and a queen, are 
removed from a colony to a seperate enclosure con- 
taining their usual nest building materials, the en- 
suing activity of the workers is at first uncoordinated ; 
each animal forms and deposits small balls of mate- 
rialat random. Subsequently such accretions become 
the stimuli for coordinated group activity and the 
groundwork for the growing new nest. The author 
discusses the implication of this observation.—M. L. 
Simmel. 

3EB11P. Portmann, A. Animal camouflage. 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: Univ. Michigan Press, 1959, 111 
р. $1.95.—A paperback reprint of the 1956 edition. 
—E. Y. Beeman. 

SEB24A. Andrew, R. J. The motivational or- 
ganisation controlling the mobbing calls of the 
blackbird (Turdus Merula): I. Effects of flight 
on mobbing calls. Behaviour, 1961, 17, 224-246.— 
The experiments were conducted in a laboratory cage 
and measurements were recorded automatically by a 
pen and tape recorder. It was shown that a change 
from a low to a high intensity mobbing call “involves 
the addition of what is probably the first overtone 
and a slight rise in pitch of the fundamental tone.” 
While bouts of calls are usually associated with flights 
they are also observed when birds are perched. These 
are interpreted as abortive flights since they coincide 
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with periods of increased activity of the system con- 
trolling flight. (English & German summaries)— 
H. H. Weiss. 

3EB30K. Kavanau, J. L, & Norris, K. S. (U. 
California Los Angeles) Behavior studies by ca- 
pacitance sensing. Science, 1961, 134, 730-732— 
'The movements of small burrowing animals sub- 
merged in sand are monitored through capacitance 
changes which detune radio-frequency oscillators, A 
new dimension of reptilian activity studies is possible 
by using this technique. Some early observations 
of several reptile species maintained in darkness in 
isothermal sand are given. Patterns of behavior dur- 
ing active phases, depth and rate of diving, and dura- 
tion of quiescent periods are being revealed in detail 
for the 1st time.—Journal abstract. 

3EB66P. Pilson, M. E. Q., & Taylor, P. B. (U. 
California) Hole drilling by octopus. Science, 
1961, 134, 1366-1368.—Octopus bimaculoides and О. 
bimaculatus can drill holes in the shells of their mol- 
luscan prey, through which they appear to inject a 
paralyzing venom.—Journal abstract. 


3EB77D. Darchen, Roger, & Richard Paul-Ber- 
nard. Quelques recherches sur le comportement 
explorateur chronique de blatella germanica. [En- 
during exploratory behavior in the cockroach.] J. 
Psychol. norm. path., 1960, 57, 77-94.— The apparatus 
consists essentially of a large tray, the habitat of well 
fed cockroaches who leave legible traces of their ex- 
ploratory behavior. Initial exploration is directed 
centrifugually towards the rims; in time more cen- 


tral areas are visited, and there may be preferred - 


sites. No rhythm of exploratory behavior was found. 
Cockroaches of the same size tend to live together, 
and the female escapes rapidly from her young.— 
M. L. Simmel. 

3EB81R. Rowell, T. E. The family group п 
golden hamsters: Its formation and break-up. 
Behaviour, 1961, 17, 81—94.— Behaviour of the golden 
hamster during normal parturition is described and 
compared with behaviour of mothers who did not rear 
their litters because of faulty response to suckling 
attempts by the pups. Pups born dead were often 
treated as food, but live pups were not eaten unti 
after parturition. “Litters do not form into the char- 
acteristic compact unit until after they have fed an 
been brooded.” 3 stages in family break-up are noted, 
described and discussed. (English & German sum- 
maries)—H. H. Weiss. 


(Also see Abstracts 3ED48S, 3ED54R, 3ED60S, 
3EO17W) 


EARLY EXPERIENCE (INCLUDING IMPRINTING) 


3ECOIM. Mason, William A. (0. Wisconsin) 
Effects of age and stimulus characteristics ОП 
manipulatory responsiveness of monkeys raised in 
a restricted environment. J. genet. Psychol, 1901, 
99, 301-308.—An investigation was made of the ef- 
fects of age, duration of exposure, and stimulus аб 
tributes on the manipulatory behavior of rhesus mor- 
keys, housed and tested from birth in isolation cages: 
Manipulatory responses appeared by the 2nd day Е 
life. Frequencies were low, however, during the 18 
15 days and subsequently increased rapidly. | . s 
sponses were highest with movable stimuli, next hig? 
est with flashing stimuli, and lowest with stationary 
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stimuli. Responses were generally more frequent on 
the Ist day of a 5-day exposure period.—Author 
abstract. 

3EC05G. Gottlieb, Gilbert. The following-re- 
sponses and imprinting in wild and domestic duck- 
lings of the same species (Anas platyrhynchos). 
Behaviour, 1961, 18, 205-228—Under investigation 
was that notion that the following-response and im- 
printing while advantageous in wild animals are mal- 
adaptive in barnyard animals. The following-response 
was more prominent in the most highly domesticated 
group contrary to the hypothesis stated. The reduc- 
tion of fear behavior was interpreted as an adaptive 
mechanism suitable for the domesticated condition. 
(English & German summaries) —H. H. Weiss. 


3EC27B. Bernstein, L., Borda-Bossana, D., At- 
kinson, Harriette, & Elrick, H.  (U. Colorado 
School Medicine) An experimental test of the 
permanence of learning deficits in the environ- 
mentally restricted rat. J. psychosom. Res., 1961, 
5, 127-131.—10 rats handled daily for 3 weeks did 
better than 10 nonhandled controls on a lengthy dis- 
crimination problem during the Ist 2 series. The 
controls then caught up with them. In shock-escape 
learning the handled animals remained significantly 
superior. The permanence of effects of early rstric- 
tion on later learning is doubted, under certain con- 
ditons—W. С. Shipman. 


3EC38P. Peters, J. E, & Finch, S. B. Short- 
and long-range effects on the rat of a fear- 
provoking stimulus. Psychosom. Med., 1961, 23, 
138-152—12 rats were traumatized with a 90 v. 
10 sec. stimulus at 9 weeks of age. 1 matched group 
got 40 v.; another group got none. The short range 
(4 week) effect was marked for weight gain, activ- 
ity, and defecation; marked but brief on certain social 
behaviors, Long range effects were minimal. Later 
tetraumatization did not cause a greater reaction in 
the previously traumatized animals than in the other 
2 groups. (17 ref.)—W. G. Shipman. 
ECH. Hall, Meredith J. (Marshall Coll.) 
i he effects of early infantile experiences on maze 
ung in the mouse. Proc. W. Va. Acad. Sci., 

59, 31, 79-8228 mice of a species of Mus 
шшш, divided into 7 groups of 4 Ss each, were 
md to determine the effects of early experiences 
m earning. Age at time of traumatic experiences, 
Шш in a simple T maze, and food deprivation 
ere the variables tested. No significant differences 
Were obtained—O. Strunk, Jr. 


Ga Moltz, Howard, & Stettner, L. Jay. 
В ooklyn Coll) The influence of patterned-light 
pevation on the critical period for imprinting. 
Es б Physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 279-283.—Newly- 
ш, „Peking ducks were assigned to an experi- 
Eton ог to a control group with normal visual 
with ence, and then were given imprinting trials 
48, or poa vision permitted) when either 12, 24, 
imprint: hr. old. Experimental Ss showed better 
at 24 Si than the controls when the trials occurred 
good im 8 hr. of age. Both 12-hr. groups showed 
рды Одан ; both 72-hr groups showed little. 
Venting 210,6 role of emotionality as a factor in pre- 
8 imprinting is discussed—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


3 ri 
fi S*. Gottlieb, Gilbert. (Duke U.) The 
Е response of wild and domestic ducklings 
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of the same species. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 
2381.—Abstract. 


3EC81G*. Gray, Philip Howard. (U. Washing- 
ton) Developmental parameters of imprinting. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2381-2382.— Abstract. 

3EC84M. Meier, Gilbert W. (Vanderbilt U.) 
Infantile handling and development in Siamese 
kittens. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 284— 
286.— Half of 16 kittens were handled 10 min. 2 times 
daily for the first 30 days of life. “Аз a group, the 
eight experimental kittens were precocious, as com- 
pared with their eight litter-mate controls, in the age 
at which they opened their eyes, emerged from their 
nesting boxes, showed synchrony in their EEGs, and 
exhibited certain patterns and depths of coloration."— 
W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


(Also see Abstracts 3DF25S, 3DJ93C, 3EF30B, 
3ЕЈ11р, 3EL20S, 3EO45R, 3E053A, 
3EO76H, 3EO87M) 


REFLEXES & INSTINCTIVE BEHAVIOR 


3ED00G. Grosslight, Joseph H., & Harrison, 
Paul C. (Pennsylvania State U.) Variability of 
response in a determined turning sequence in the 
meal worm (Tenebrio molitor): An experimental 
test of alternative hypotheses. Anim. Behav., 1961, 
9, 100-103.—Mazes with V-shaped alleys were used 
to control for the effects of thigmotaxis and centrif- 
ugal swing on choice-point behavior following a 
forced turn. A total of 512 animals had either a left 
or right forced turn followed by either a 3 or 6 cm. 
run before finding the choice point. In all mazes the 
tendency to turn in the direction opposite to the 
forced turn was significant, though the tendency was 
stronger for the 3 cm. mazes.—W. J. Coppoch. 

3EDO3R. Rüssel, Arnulf. (Braunschweig, Ger- 
many) Die Auslóser der Instinkthandlungen. 
[The releasers of instinctive actions.] Z. exp. ange. 
Psychol., 1959, 6, 603-620.—It is being shown that 
the releases of instinct actions are based on creative 
transformation and that they possess the character- 
istic peculiarities of conscious facts, especially of un- 
organized, complex-qualitative "Ganzheiten. The 
assumption of isolatedly effective key stimuli and of 
their additive cooperation according to the rule of 
stimuli-sums is not in keeping with numerous findings 
of behavior research. From the causally-analytically 
found system “Ganzheit,” the “Erlebnisganzheiten” 
and their peculiarities cannot be derived. (23 ref.)— 
E. Y. Beeman. 

3ED11R. Rowell, Thelma E. Maternal behavior 
in non-maternal golden hamsters, Mesocricetus 
auratus. Anim. Behav., 1961, 9, 11-15.—Male and 
nonlactating female adults and juveniles retrieved 
pups offered to them. Litters of juveniles living with- 
out their mother continued to retrieve pups after 
sexual maturity, but litters with mothers attacked 
pups at about 5 weeks. The results are compared with 
published data on rats and mice—W. J. Coppock. 

3ED38R. Rowell, C. H. Fraser. (Cambridge) 
Displacement grooming in the chaffinch. „Anim. 
Behav., 1961, 9, 38-63.—Hunger-fright conflict and 
owl mobbing situations were presented to wild-caught 
males. “Grooming performance differs in the differ- 
ent conditions, but the differences are only those 
which could be expected from the direct effect of the 
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increase in conflict on the incidence of activities other 
than grooming." The results are taken to give no 
support to a "surplus" hypothesis of motivation of 
displacement activity—W. J. Coppock. 

3ED44G. Greenberg, Bernard. Spawning and 
parental behavior in female pairs of the jewel fish. 
Hemichromis bimaculatus Gill. Behaviour, 1961, 
18, 44-61.—"Seven homosexual female pairs were 
observed on 17 occasions in a total of 22 spawnings. 
On six occasions the paired females spawned together. 
Four of the pairs synchronized so well in laying that 
they deposited rows of eggs alternately or simulta- 
neously on the same site" The behavior of the part- 
ners is described. On the basis of observations made 
it was concluded that female pairs of H. bimaculatus 
spawn in accordance "with the chance synchroniza- 
tion of their separate estrous cycles, although some 
acceleration or inhibition of the cycle of the partner 
may result from the activities of the first to spawn." 
Bisexual behavior could not be demonstrated which 
argued for only one type of neuromuscular mechanism 
that is slightly modified for the different sexes. 
(English & German summaries) —H. H. Weiss. 

3ED48S. Smith, Lynwood S. Clam-digging be- 
havior in the starfish Pisaster brevispinus: Stimp- 
son 1857. Behaviour, 1961, 18, 148-153.— The star- 
fish was observed to locate, dig and eat bivalves in 
sand gravel substratum in Pugent Sound. "The star- 
fish locates the clam and stays centered over it during 
the entire digging process. Few if any holes dug by 
the starfish were dug in the absence of clams,” 
(English & French summaries) —H. H. Weiss. 

3ED49L, Larson К. The importance of time for 
the intromission frequency in the male rat mating 
behavior. Scand. J. Psychol., 1961, 2, 149-152 —A 
prolongation of the intervals separating the intromis- 
sions in the male rat mating pattern produces a de- 
crease in the number of intromissions to ejaculate. 
By comparing the length of the interval effective in 
inducing a reduction of the response frequency in 2 
groups of Ss one composed of extremely "slow" ani- 
mals and another of extremely "fast" ones, it was 
found that the appearance of the reduction effect was 
dependent on the length of the intercopulatory in- 
terval characteristic of the individual. A reduction 
appeared in all animals when the interval of enforced 
rest was longer than the normal intercopulatory in- 
terval.—Journal abstract. 

3ED54R. Ross, Sherman; Sawin, P. B., Denen- 
berg, V. H., & Zarrow, M. X. Maternal behavior 
in the rabbit: Yearly variations in nest building. 
Behaviour, 1961, 18, 154-160. —*An analysis was 
made of more than nine hundred successful parturi- 
tions in four strains of rabbits, Oryctolagus cuniculus, 
for the period, 1953-59.” Тһе number of successful 
pregnancies varied from 5795 in the winter months 
to 82% during the summer. "This pattern was sig- 

` nificantly different among strains. Within the suc- 

cessful pregnancy group, the proportion of failures 
to build material nests did not change significantly 
from season to season or from year to year. The 
time of nest building was found to differ significantly 
among the strains.”—H. Н. Weiss. : 

3ED60S. Szlep, R. Developmental changes in 
the web spinning instinct of Uloboridae: Con- 
Struction of the primary-type web. Behaviour, 
1961, 17, 60—70.—The spinning activities of newly 
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hatched spiders were photographed and observations 
were made by red light. The details of construction 
are described and diagrams of the construction to- 
gether with photographs of webs in various stages of 
development are shown. Uloborus begins web-weay- 
ing at an earlier developmental stage than other orb- 
weavers and there is a sudden change in spinning 
activities which does not seem to be related to learn- 
ing and experience but rather to a neural mechanism 
and the development of 2 structures, the cribellum and 
calamistrum. (English & German summaries)— 


H. H. Weiss. 


3ED62B. Beer, C. G. Incubation and nest build- 
ing behaviour of black-headed gulls: I. Incuba- 
tion behaviour in the incubation period. Be- 
haviour, 1961, 18, 62-106.—Observations were made 
from hides set up in a gullery prior to the gulls set- 
tling. The behaviors described cover the period be- 
tween laying the 3rd egg and the hatching of the 1st 
egg. "With three eggs in the nest it is found that the 
majority of settling sequences are complete, the 
majority of sitting spells are relatively long, and the 
eggs are covered for almost all of the available time." 
Departures from this standard resulting as a con- 
sequence of disturbing the nest or introducing vari- 
ous experimental conditions are described. The con- 
cepts of "incubation drive" and "incubation tendency" 
are discussed in the light of the author's findings. 
(English & German summaries)—. H. Weiss. 


3ED72M. Malakhovskaya, D. B. О. О razvitii 
dvigatel'noi aktivnosti krolikov v rannem post- 
natalnom periode, [Development of motor activity 
in rabbits during the early post-natal period.] Fizol. 
Zh. SSSR, 1961, 47, 872-877. 


(Also see Abstracts 3EB81R, 3EF09M) 


MorivATION & EMOTION 


SEFOIM. Michael Richard P. Observations 
upon the sexual behaviour of the domestic cat 
(Felis catus L.) under laboratory conditions. Be- 
haviour, 1961, 18, 1—24.— "Detailed descriptions are 
given, based upon upwards of one thousand stand- 
ardized Mating Tests, of the Pattern of Sexual Be- 
haviour shown by the adult female cat. The changes 
observed in these patterns are described in terms of а 
Behaviour Cycle. The characteristics of the four 
distinct stages of this Cycle have been determined by 
studying the behaviour of thirty animals in response 
both to the coital activity of the male cat and to 
artificial sexual stimulation.” (4 photographs, Eng- 
lish & German summaries)—H. H. Weiss. 


ЗЕЕ015. Smith, Maurice P., & Ross, Sherman. 
(U. Colorado) Acceptance of sodium sucaryl by 
C57 black mice. J. genet. Psychol. 1960, 96, 101- 
104.—Preferences for water and sodium sucaryl solu- 
tion concentrations from 0.25 to 3.50 gm/100 ml 
water were measured for 16 mice, Acceptance O 
Sucaryl increased up to concentrations of 1.00 gm 
100 ml water, then fell off. Mice tested in an ascend- 
ing order of concentration showed more acceptance 
than those tested in descending order. Individuals 
showed preference differences.—E. Y. Beeman. 


SEFO1W. Weiskrantz, L., & Cowey, A. (Сап- 
bridge) A device for measuring food motivation 
in the monkey. Anim. Behav., 1961, 9, 1-3.—Min- 
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imaly pretrained animals gave reliable and valid 
latencies when pulling in a cart on which food was 
skewered—W. J. Coppock. 

3EF03E. Elliot, Orville, & Scott, J. P. (Jackson 
Memorial Lab., Bar Harbor, Me.) The develop- 
ment of emotional distress reactions to separation, 
in puppies. J. genet. Psychol., 1961, 99, 3-22— 
Purebred beagle puppies were isolated for 10-minute 
periods in familiar and strange pens at weekly in- 
tervals. Ss were randomly assigned to 4 groups, 
tested either from 3 to 12 weeks, from 9 to 12 weeks, 
or only at 12 weeks of age. Distress reactions as 
measured by vocalization and activity were higher in 
the strange pen. The maximum effect occurred at 
6-7 weeks of age, during a “critical period" for 
socialization and just before the period of final wean- 
ing to solid food. The age of 1st isolation was also 
significant but less important than the effects of 
strangeness and age as such.—C. T. Morgan. 


ЗЕЕО5Т. Treichler, F. Robert. (Pennsylvania 
State U.) The relationship between deprivation 
weight loss and two activity measures. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1961, 21, 2805-2806.—Abstract. 


3EF06J. Jarmon, Harold, & Gerall, Arnold A. 
(U. Kansas) The effect of food deprivation upon 
the sexual performance of male guinea pigs. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 306-309.—Mating 
tests were given to male guinea pigs after 3 succes- 
sive periods of either 3, 24, or 49 hr. of food depriva- 
tion, There were no significant differences among 
the groups in sexual performance; for all groups 
there was a lowering of sexual activity on the first 
but not the subsequent tests. “. . . these results were 
consistent with Beach’s hypothesis concerning the dis- 
tinction between ‘individual’ and ‘species’ drive.”— 
W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


3EF07B. Brawn, Vivien M. Aggressive be- 
haviour in the cod (Gadus саПагіаѕ L.) Behaviour, 
1961, 18, 107-147.—.Aggressive behavior in the cod 
is described in relation to its size, sex, time of day, 
and season of occurrence. Observations were made 
ш ап aquarium. Aggressive behavior disappeared 
during feedings but was renewed with increased 
vigor 5 or 10 minutes afterwards. An appendix de- 
Scribes the cod stock, a plan of the large cod tank, 
and an account of the management of the aquarium. 
(English & German summaries) —H. H. Weiss. 


ЗЕЕ09М. Melzack, Ronald. On the survival of 
mallard ducks after habituation to the hawk- 
Shaped figure. Behaviour, 1961, 17, 9-16.— The gen- 
En Question concerns itself with how certain birds 
furvive if they habituate rapidly to the visual pat- 
erns of their natural enemies. Mallard ducks, after 
“ing reared in a highly restricted environment, were 
ape with cardboard figures resembling a hawk 
SERT in flight. After more than 2000 presenta- 
of th ОЁ the stimuli there is a complete disappearance 
Таса Ei fear response. The fear response is re- 
lish & У a nonemotional orienting response. (Eng- 

German summaries) —H. Н. Weiss. 


йор. Peirce, ]. Trevor, & Nuttall, Donald L. 
female Sburgh) Self-paced sexual behavior in the 
313. Tat... comp. physiol. Psychol, 1961, 54, 310- 
a нг rats in natural estrus were observed in 
Sexually а wherein a choice would be made between 

Y active males and an escape compartment 
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free of males. All Ss showed systematic pacing of 
sexual contacts, staying in the compartment longer 
after ejaculations than after intromissions, and longer 
in the later portions of the test period. “It is sug- 
gested that the sexual motivation of the female rat 
differs from that in the male in that an aversive, as 
well as an approach, component is present.”—W. A. 
Wilson, Jr. 


3EFIIF. Frantík, E, Formánek, J., & Mikiska 
A. (Ústav hygieny práce, Prague) Sledování 
spontánní motorické aktivity drobných laborator- 
ních zvířat. [The investigation of spontaneous mo- 
tor activity of small laboratory animals] Activ. 
nerv. super., 1960, 2, 111-117.—" An actograph [with 
photoelectrical detection of motion] is described for 
small laboratory animals, useful for applied inves- 
tigation.” . (Russian & English summaries)—V. 
Břicháček. 

3EF11S. Schneirla, T. D. (American Museum 
Natural History, N. Y.) L'apprentissage et la 
question du conflit chez la fourmi comparaison 
avec le rat. [Learning and the problem of conflict 
in ant and rat.] J. Psychol. norm. path., 1960, 57, 
11—44.—The author reviews a series of learning ex- 
periments with ants and rats. In similar mazes ants 
acquire slowly specific steps; rats not only learn 
faster, they also exhibit an overall organization of 
the problem and a greater flexibility in their attempts 
at solution. The ant's reaction system is tied to the 
specific stimulus situation during learning, and it 
cannot modify what it has learned in response to an 
altered stimulus situation, as can the rat. In a "con- 
flict" situation the rat exhibits simultaneously two 
mutually opposed reactions, while the ant is limited 
to a general display of tension.—M. L. Simmel. 


3EF16G. Gordon, John G. (Rowett Research 
Inst, Buksburn) Therelationship between rumina- 
tion and frequent feeding. Anim. Behav., 1961, 9, 
16-19.—3 of 4 sheep showed increased body-weight 
gains when fed 8 times a day over the gain from a 
single feeding of the same amount. Rumination was 
unrelated to weight gain—W. J. Coppock. 


3EF30B. Benjamin, Lorna Smith. (U. Hosp., 
Madison, Wisc.) The effect of bottle and cup 
feeding on the nonnutritive sucking of the infant 
rhesus monkey. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 
54, 230-237.—Monkeys were removed from their 
mothers at birth ; they received milk either by sucking 
from a bottle or drinking from a cup. Observations 
of nonnutritive sucking and other oral activities from 
birth to 6 months led to the conclusions: (a) bottle- 
fed Ss produced more nonnutritive sucking than cup- 
fed Ss but less other oral activity; (b) males showed 
more nonnutritive sucking than females, but less other 
oral activity; (c) Ss raised with rocking mother sur- 
rogates showed more nonnutritive sucking than Ss 
with stationary surrogates or no surrogates.—]/. A. 
Wilson, Jr. à 
3EF31L. Lovell, M. R. C., Gross, C. G., & Weis- 
krantz, L. (Cambridge) A note on the effects of 
nemic acid on taste perception. Anim. Behav., 
1961, 9, 31-33.—Gymnemic acid eliminated rats pref- 
erence for saccharin over water. The implications of 
the result are discussed, and further work is suggested 
towards analysing the relative effects of oral and gas- 
tric factors on preference —Author abstract. 
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3EF38C. Capretta, Patrick J. (Washington State 
U.) An experimental modification of food pref- 
erence in chickens. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1961, 54, 238-242.—Preference tests on mash differ- 
ing only in color were given to 10-day-old chicks, 
who were then tube-fed either 10% NaCl, milk, or 
tap water prior to eating 1 of the colored mashes. 
Preference tests repeated during and after training 
showed that pairing a salt load with a color led to a 
decreased preference for the food; milk or water 
loads had no effect. The results are discussed in 
relation to conditioning theory—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


3EF53M. Michael, R. P. (Maudsley Hosp., Lon- 
don, England) Hypersexuality in male cats with- 
out brain damage. Science, 1961, 134, 553-554.— 
During 5 years of observation in a cat colony where 
mating tests are routinely conducted, the spontaneous 
occurrence of distortions of sexual activity in male 
cats has been recorded. Many of the behavioral pat- 
terns encountered have previously been described only 
in brain damaged animals when they have been used 
as an index of “hypersexuality.” Identical behavior 
occurs in normal males as a simple training effect.— 
Journal abstract. 


SEF59C. Chauvin, Rémy. (Station Recherches 
Bures-sur-Yvette, France) L’importance du com- 
portement explorateur en psychologie animale. 
[The significance of exploratory behavior for animal 
psychology.] J. Psychol. norm. path., 1960, 57, 59— 
75.—The conditions of exploratory behavior, latent 
learning and reactions to novel stimuli are reviewed 
for various animal species. Species-related regular- 
ities are described, with particular attention to the 
cockroach—M. L. Simmel. 


3EF69M. Myers, R. D., & Carey, Robert. (Col- 
gate U.) Preference factors in experimental al- 
coholism. Science, 1961, 134, 469-470.—Normal rats 
which refused 5% and 20% alcohol in a previous 
study were restricted to 5% and 20% solutions in 
their home cages for either 30 or 120 days, Differ- 
ential preferences for alcohol solutions of up to 8% 
were established as a function of length of time ani- 
mals consumed alcohol but not as a function of the 
particular concentration consumed prior to testing.— 
Journal abstract. 


ЗЕЕ77В. Brawn, Vivien M. Reproductive be- 
haviour of the cod (Cadus callarias L.). Be- 
haviour, 1961, 18, 177-198.—Reproductive behavior 
of 13 captive cod housed in an L shaped tank is 
described. The cod were kept together for 4 months 
before the spawning period. The most vigorous 
males established territories while the less aggressive 
males and unripe females formed an inactive group 
outside the territories in the prespawning period. 
The pattern of spawning behavior is described, sum- 
marized in table form, and further clarified by draw- 
ings based on a photograph. (English & German 
summaries) —H. Н. Weiss. 


SEF85R. Rhyne, Robert Lee. (U. Virginia) 
The joint effects of food deprivation and activity 
restriction during feeding on the estrous activity 
cycle of the white rat. Dissertation. Abstr., 1961, 
21, 2385.— Abstract. 


SEF85S. Siegel Jerome. (Ohio State U.) An 
experimental analysis of the reinforcing effect of 
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light stimulation. 
2385.—Abstract. 


3EF91B. Baron, Alan; Antonitis, Joseph J., & 
Beale, Robert H. (U. Maine) Effects of activity 
deprivation upon bar pressing. J. comp. physiol, 
Psychol., 1961, 54, 291-293.— The "unrewarded" bar 
pressing activity of mice was studied for 1 hr. im- 
mediately aíter either 5, 65, or 125 min. in a small 
confinement cage or an equal amount of time in a 
larger cage. “The results showed that bar pressing 
was increased after 65 min. of confinement to a some- 
what greater degree than after 125 min. of confine- 
ment, while bar pressing after nonconfining exposure 
to a novel environment decreased progressively with 
increasing duration of such prior exposure.” —W. A. 
Wilson, Jr. 


ЗЕЕ945. Siegal, Paul S. (U. Alabama) Food 
intake in the rat in relation to the dark-light 
cycle. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 294-301. 
—Some features of the dark-light feeding cycle were 
explored in the rat. A complex daily pattern was 
shown for rats maintained under natural dark-light 
conditions, which disappeared within 6-10 days under 
constant illumination. Under constant illumination 
conditions the amount of food intake after deprivation 
of up to 12 hr. was positively related to the duration 
of deprivation; under natural dark-light conditions, 
the effect of deprivation depends partially upon the 
time of deprivation—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


3EF96D. Davenport, Richard Kelly, Jr. (О. 
Kentucky) Ап investigation of the drinking be- 
havior of the white rat. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 
21, 2796.— Abstract. 


3EF97D. Denton, D. A., & Sabine, J. R. (U. 
Melbourne, Victoria, Australia) The selective ap- 
petite for Nat shown by Na'-deficient sheep. J. 
Physiol., 1961, 157, 97-116.—In sheep with permanent 
parotid fistula causing marked Na deficiency there 
was a large increase of appetite for Na, with volun- 
{агу intake in many animals adequate to maintain а 
normal balance. Offered choice between NaCl and 
NaHCO; these animals showed clear preference for 
the latter. When solution strength or time of access 
to NaHCO; solution was varied to sheep adjusted 
drinking behavior so as to maintain Na* balance. 
“The hypothesis is advanced that there is a central 
integration of taste impulses from the tongue signal- 
ling concentration with pharyngo-esophagus pro- 
prioceptor impulses signalling volume swallowed. — 
D. R. Peryam. 


SEF99W. Whalen, R. E. Strain differences 1n 
sexual behavior of the male rat. Behaviour, 19б1, 
18, 199-204.—The sexual behavior of 4 strains 0 
inbred rats was studied. The strains differed in 
problem solving ability and in the levels of bram 
acetylcholine and cholinesterase. “The data were 1- 
terpreted to mean that intromission frequency is Pat 
ticularly likely to be under genetic control, and that 
the ejaculation process may be related to the absolute 
levels and relative balance of acetylcholine ang 
cholinesterase within the central nervous system- 
(English & French summaries) —H. H. Weiss. 


(Also see Abstracts 3CC12S, 3DA77A, 3EB71D, 
3ECOSG, 3EIS1A, 3E023J, 3E0615, 
3E071H) 


Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 
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3EG03S. Schwartzbaum, J. S., & Wilson, W. A., 
Jr. (U. Wisconsin) Taste-discrimination in the 
monkey. Amer. J. Psychol, 1961, 74, 403—409.— 
8 food-deprived monkeys were "trained to discrim- 
inate between a 1.5% NaCl solution and water... . 
Absolute thresholds for NaCl were then determined. 
... The geometric, mean threshold . . . was 0.0277% 
by weight. . . . The results place the salt-threshold 
of the rhesus monkey in the same range as that of 
man, and above that of the rat.”—R. H. Waters. 


3EG23K. Koh, Soon Duk, & Teitelbaum, Philip. 
(Bellevue Medical Cent, N. Y.) Absolute be- 
havioral taste thresholds in the rat. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol, 1961, 54, 223-229.—Rats were 
trained to make a gustatory discrimination to avoid 
shock or to obtain food. Thresholds in the food- 
reward situation were significantly, but only slightly, 
lower than those measured in the shock-avoidance 
situation. Mean thresholds were: .0099 M for suc- 
rose, .00074 M. for NaCl, .00046 М for НСІ, and 
000012 М for quinine HCl. Results agreed gen- 
erally with thresholds reported by investigators using 
electrophysiological methods—_W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


3EG75S. Schéne, Hermann, & Schéne, Hedwig. 
(Bermuda Biological Station, St. George’s West) 
Eyestalk movements induced by polarized light in 
the ghost crab, Ocypode quadrata. Science, 1961, 
134, 675-676.—Differential visual sensitivity to ver- 
tical and horizontal linear polarization is shown in 
the light-induced eyestalk deviations of Ocypode 
quadrata. Responses with the e-vector vertical 
averaged about 6° greater than those with e-vector 
horizontal. This difference approximates the rela- 
tive eyestalk deviation induced by unpolarized light 
intensities having a ratio of 3: 1—Journal abstract. 


3EG80G. Goff, William Richard. (U. Virginia) 
A method for measuring olfactory sensitivity in 


the rat. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2380— 
Abstract. 


SEG84G. Goff, William R. (Yale U. School 
Medicine) . Measurement of absolute olfactory 
Sensitivity in rats. Amer. J. Psychol., 1961, 74, 384- 

3—The construction and operaton of an olfac- 
tometer for measuring the olfactory sensitivity of rats 
18 described. The sensitivity data for n-pentane, 
‘heptane, and n-hexane are presented. The data 
Slow that as “odor-concentration is decreased from 
qj rathreshold -..to the point of discrimination 
i ure, the rate of response to the odorous stimuli 
шне to а control-stimulus rate уаз... an in- 
MM linear function of logarithmically decreasing 
mentration. -.. the threshold for heptane was 

8105 and that for pentane lowest."—R. H. Waters. 


moor, Kalmus, H. (University Coll., London, 
in E The attenuation of optomotor responses 
Собо eyed mutants of Musca domestic and of 
1900ра frigida. Mision Res., 1961, 1(1-2), 192- 
Миса d е visual acuity of white-eyed mutants of 
ing е omestica, which are entirely lacking in isolat- 
wile Pigmentation, was compared with that of 

it ppe flies by means of their optomotor reactions. 

ота Wide range of conditions and using different 


Criteria ;. 
"Dus Ene found to be less than 8% of the normal. 


Weed- ar white-eyed mutant “white” of the sea- 
Y Coelopa frigida also showed greatly re- 
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reduced optomotor reactions and another mutant 
“sherry” hardly any such responses.—Journal ab- 
stract. 


(Also see Abstracts 3BG39H, 3DC95G, 3DI54T, 
3EFO01S) 


LEARNING 


3EHO03V. Vince, M. A. String-pulling in birds: 
III. The successful response in greenfinches and 
canaries. Behaviour, 1961, 17, 103-129.— This study 
represents an attempt to analyze the manner in which 
successful attempts of birds to pull up strings on 
which food is suspended develops. It was seen that 
“finches used more varied methods of pulling up the 
strings than do other species (e.g. tits) which ha- 
bitually use the feet in feeding. It was also shown 
that the methods used by juveniles tended to be more 
varied than those of adults.” No evidence of insight 
into the nature of the experimental situation was 
noted and since improvement in performance was 
shown to be gradual, learning was thought to be 
“closer” to trail-and-error than to insight learning. 
(German & English summaries) —H. Н. Weiss. 


3EH35S. Somiya, Tomatsu. (Nagoya U., Japan) 
Empirical determination of approach gradient by 
strength of pull method. Jap. psychol. Res., 1960, 
2, 135-141.— The author supports the view that the 
gradient is a negative growth function as opposed to 
Smith's slightly S-shaped gradient. If the pulling 
time is prolonged to 10 seconds, and only the amount 
of force exerted for the last 5 seconds is included in 
the measure, this would remove the effects of running 
speed and starting point from the strength of pull to 
give a true approach gradient.—E. Y. Beeman. 

3EH76B. Block, Arthur Harvey. (Princeton U.) 
Some relations between stimulus discrimination 
and response differentiation. Dissertation Abstr., 
1961, 21, 2376.—Abstract. 


(Also see Abstracts 3DF89S, 3EC79H, 3EFI11$, 
3EN71K) 


Conditioning 


3E102H. Halas, Edward S., James, Robert L., 
& Stone, LeRoy A. (U. North Dakota) Types of 
responses elicited in planaria by light. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 302-305.—Groups of 
planaria were given 150 training trials under 4 differ- 
ent conditions: (a) light-shock pairing, (b) light-no 
shock, and (d) no light-no shock. When tested with 
light stimuli 20 hrs. later, there were no differences 
between groups in the number of turns or body 
contraction elicited. Ss that were tested without the 
light stimulus showed many fewer responses. “The 
findings were discussed in relation to past studies 
using light as a neutral or conditioned stimulus in 
classical conditioning experiments." —W. A. Wilson, 
Jr. 

3EI18S. Smith, Jerome. (U. Connecticut) Some 
tests of a transfer theory of alternation behavior. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2018-2019.—Abstract. 

3EI31A. Asami, Chizuko, & Hirai, Kazuhide. 
(Ochanomizu U., Japan) [А quantitative study of 
the conditioned emotional response.] Jap. J. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 32, 131-139 —A pproximately 120 albino 
rats were trained in a Skinner box to a bar-pressing 
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response, and a conditioned fear response was then 
induced with a combination of buzzer (CS, with a 
range of 15-18 sec. duration) and electric shock 
(UCS, with a range of 2-8 shocks). The results 
during extinction trials suggested that there may be 
optimal values of both CS and UCS which are not at 
the extremes of the ranges.—J. Lyons. 

3EI67H. Herrnstein, R. J. (Harvard Univ.) 
Stereotypy and intermittent reinforcement. Sci- 
ence, 1961, 133, 2067-2069.— "Three pigeons were 
trained to peck at a horizontally oriented rubber strip 
10 in. long. The spatial distribution of responding 
along this strip is found to be nonrandom when every 
peck is reinforced with food. The degree of non- 
randomness increases markedly when the pecking is 
intermittently reinforced.”—Journal abstract. 


(Also see Abstracts 3CK02M, 3DC42I, 3DG38V, 
3DG88S, 3DP450, 307475, 3DM14P) 


Discrimination 


3EJ02M. Miller, Marilyn Evelyn. (Indiana U.) 
The effect of the degree of stimulus overlap and 
of changes in irrelevant cues upon discrimination 
learning and reversal. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 
2802.—Abstract. 


3EJO5C. Cronholm, J. N., Warren, J. M., & 
Hara, Kazuo. (Emory U.) Distribution of train- 
ing and reversal learning by cats. J. genet. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 96, 105-113.—In testing successive re- 
versals of a simple discrimination problem no sig- 
nificant differences were found between intertrial 
intervals of 10 and 70 seconds or the learning of 1 or 
2 reversals per day. Cats given only 4 trials a day 
were inferior to those trained to criterion each day 
early in learning, in later reversals those groups did 
not differ significantly. Speed of learning did not 
differ between a Wisconsin General Test Apparatus 
anda T maze. A retest series of reversals given after 
extensive training on other tasks showed a marked 
reduction in error scores.—E. Y. Beeman. 


3EJ05G. Goodrich, K. P., Ross, L. E., & Wagner, 
A. R. (U. Pennsylvania) An И р of 
selected aspects of the continuity and noncon- 
tinuity positions in discrimination learning. Psy- 
chol. Rec., 1961, 11, 105-117.—The original positions 
are discussed first: does the animal learn anything 
about events "to which he is being differentially rein- 
forced" but is not showing statstically, systematic re- 
sponses. Later elaborations of both views are de- 
veloped, and the essence of any current controversy is 
said to revolve around a receptor vs. a central “locus 
of discriminably—different sensory input events in 
behavior theory."—R. J. Seidel. 


3ЕЈ07В. Behar, I, & Cowan, R. E. (USA 
Medical Research Lab. Ft. Knox, Ky.) Evaluation 
of the significance of positive and negative cue in 
discrimination learning. USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 
1961, No. 487. ii, 7 p.—6 rhesus monkeys were given 
120 discrimination problems. Each problem lasted 
either 4, 7, or 10 trials. Following the discrimination 
trials either the positive or the negative stimulus was 
retained, paired with a neutral stimulus, and pre- 
sented for 1 (critical) trial. The positive stimuli 
were responded to on 95.6% of the critical trials; the 
negative stimuli were avoided on 57.2% of the trials. 
Avoidance of the negative stimuli depended upon 
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whether or not they had been responded to, and the 
number of discrimination trials.—US4 MRL. 


3EJ11D. D'Amato, M. R., & Jagoda, H. (New 
York U.) Studies on transfer of brightness dis- 
crimination from bar-pressing to a Y maze. J. 
Psychol., 1961, 52, 411—422.—3 experiments investi- 
gated the effect of prolonged early Skinner box 
brightness discrimination training on the acquisition 
in early adulthood of a brightnes discrimination in a 
Y maze. In Experiment 1 repeated brightness re- 
versal training in the Skinner box had no effect on 
the later acquisition of a brightness discrimination 
on the Y maze, supporting the view that the transfer 
obtained in earlier studies was based on specific re- 
sponse tendencies rather than on general perceptual 
factors. In Experiment 2 these specific response 
tendencies were shown not to depend on the condi- 
tioning of approach responses to the discriminanda 
per se. In Experiment 3 more positive transfer was 
obtained by using a constant SP during the early 
Skinner box discrimination training than by varying 
SP over a set of 3 brightness values.—Z4uthor 
abstract. 


3EJ12F. Friedman, Hebert. (U. Connecticut) 
Effects of varying the rate of response and of 
schedule discrimination training on stimulus gen- 
eralization gradients. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 
2012.—Abstract. 


3EJ13B. Blough, Donald S. Experiments in ani- 
mal psychophysics. Scient. American, 1961, 205(1), 
113-122.—Experiments on the brightness-contrast 
effect in pigeons were carried out using Békésy's 
tracking technique. The results showed that tracking 
could be an extremely valuable technique in animal 
psychophysics. The tracking experiments provided 
the opportunity to combine three types of data—psy- 
chophysical, electrophysiological, and photochemical 
—for a single species.—L. A. Wauck. 


3EJ15M. Margulies, Stuart. (Columbia U.) Re- 
sponse duration in regular reinforcement, extinc- 
tion, and discrimination training. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1961, 21, 2015-2016.—Abstract. 


3EJ18M. McCleary, Robert A., & Longfellow, 
Layne A. (U. Chicago) Interocular transfer of 
pattern discrimination without prior binocular ex- 
perience. Science, 1961, 134, 1418-1419.—Interocular 
transfer of a learned, differential pattern discrimina- 
tion, as measured by an avoidance response, occurs 
in the goldfish. Since the stimuli, both during train- 
ing and testing, were always presented in the lateral 
or caudal visual field, the parts of the retina involve 
could not have participated in prior, binocular experi- 
ences.—Journal abstract. 

3EJ20S. Studdiford, Walter Beekman. (О. Min- 
nesota) Stimulus contiguity: An investigation 0 
operant discriminative effects of simultaneous 
presentation of stimuli in two modalities. D'S- 
sertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2020-2021.—Abstract. 


3ЕЈ297, Zeigler, H. Philip, & Wyckoff, L. В. 
(U. Wisconsin) B responses and dis- 
crimination learning. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 
13, 129-140.—An operant response in the pigeon 
whose performance results in exposure to the dis- 
criminative stimuli, is described and suggested as an 
experimental analogue for “observing.” Such operan 
response is then used to explore the relationship be 
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tween observing responses and discrimination learn- 
ing à variety of discriminaton situations, of progres- 
sively increasing complexity. In general, the results 
support the contention that the development and main- 
tainence of observing responses is closely related to 
the degree of differential behaviour manifested toward 
the discriminative stimuli. Certain modifications are 
suggested in the theoretical formulation underlying 
the concept of "observing responses."—Journal ab- 
stract. 


(Also see Abstracts 3DC19B, 3DC26T, 3EN29D) 


Avoidance 


3EK11M. Matsuyama, Yosinori, & Tsukioka, 
Shigetaka. (Doshisha U., Japan)  Intertrial-in- 
terval response produced by fear drive. Jap. psy- 
chol. Res., 1960, 2, 111-119.—In Experiment I, 3 
groups of rats were compared in a modified Miller- 
Mowrer shuttle box. Group 1 received CS (buzzer) 
and US (shock) for 100 trials; Group 2 received 100 
trials of shock only ; and Group 3 received neither, the 
rats’ spontaneous movements between compartments 
being counted over the period of time required for 100 
trials for the other 2 groups. In Group 1 the intertial- 
interval response occurred hardly at all; in Group 2 
it occurred at a fairly regular low rate; in Group 3, 
initially high, it decreased throughout the test session. 
Experiment II compared the rates of response of 
rats receiving shock only at intervals of 60, 30, and 
15 seconds. The response rate was highest for the 
60-second and lowest for the 15-second intertrial- 
intervals. (18 ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. 


3EK62H. Howe, Edmund S. (U. Maryland, 
School Medicine) The effect of an increased 
versus a decreased reduction in shock used as 
incentive. Amer. J. Psychol, 1961, 74, 462-466.— 
Hull's hypothesis of the effect оп gEp of a change in 

during asymptotic performance was tested in a 
400-v. electrified runway with a goal box reduction 
of either 100 or 250 v. “After training, the incen- 
tives were switched between the two groups of ani- 
mals, The Ss for which the incentive decreased 
showed an increased running time to a magnitude 
Predictable from Hull’s theory. The Ss for which the 
incentives increased . . . showed no decrease in run- 
ning time over 10 trials after the change in incentive. 
++. It is hypothesized that the difference . . . is due 
to the conditioned mediating response of fear, and not 
to shock as such."—R. Н. Waters. 


3EK70B. Black, Roger; Adamson, Robert, & 
evan, William. (State U. Iowa) Runway be- 
yor as a function of apparent intensity of shock. 
: comp. physiol. Psychol, 1961, 54, 270-274.—3 
groups of rats received 10 trials per day in a shuttle 
ns NS either strong, medium, or weak shock, fol- 
dE each day by 10 trials in a runway with medium 
were f The Ss that received the weak pretest shock 
prete. act in the runway; the group with the strong 
which оек were the slowest. A control group 
a ad only the runway experience differed from 
e ect dium-shock group, displaying an habituation 
pretation explicable as simple adaptation. “Inter- 
su on of these results in adaptation-level terms is 
S&ested."— pp, 4 Wilson, Jr. 


(ЛТ. Taylor, Janet A., & Rennie, Barbara. 
Western U.) Recovery from approach- 
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avoidance conflict as a function of escape and 
displacement experiences. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 54, 275-278.—After a food-shock conflict 
had been established in rats in a white alley, 4 meth- 
ods of retraining the approach tendency were com- 
pared in a 2 X 2 design. 5096 the Ss received all 
their trials in the white alley, the others first ran in a 
gray alley and then were transferred to the white 
alley; 5095 of each of these groups were allowed to 
enter an escape box on their retraining trials. Ex- 
perience in the gray alley produced extinction of 
avoidance which generalized back to the white alley, 
but did not decrease the over-all number of trials 
necessary to recover the approach response. Avail- 
ability of the escape box did not affect the number of 
retraining trials required, but was related to the be- 
havior of Ss on the trials prior to the recovery of 
complete approach responses—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


(Also see Abstracts 3CF86T, 3CG86W, 3DC37B*, 
3DE21B, 3DK49T) 


Reinforcement 


3EL03J. Jorgensen, Ronald L., & Davis, Roger 
T. (U. South Dakota) Response strength as a 
function of rate of reward. J. Psychol., 1961, 52, 
403-410.—4 groups of 6 rats each were trained in a 
Skinner box under similar and different rates of re- 
ward, The rate was determined by the amount of 
reward in a single delivery and the ratio of bar 
presses to delivery of reward. The Ss tended to ap- 
proach an optimum level of reward for an experi- 
mental period. Any change in condition brought 
about an immediate response in bar pressing which 
supplied this level of reward. Departures from the 
optimum reward level largely were due to extreme 
variations in rate of reward. Resistance to extinction 
appeared to depend on prior experience with amount 
of reward рег delivery.—Author abstract. 

3ELOS5E. Evans, W. O. (USA Medical Research 
Lab., Ft. Knox, Ky.) A technique for producing 
either approach or avoidance behavior to a stim- 
ulus associated with an electric shock. USA Med. 
Res. Lab. Rep., 1961, No. 480. ii, 5 p.—A procedure 
is described in which a stimulus associated with the 
onset of an electric shock is later avoided and a stim- 
ulus associated with the termination of the same elec- 
tric shock is later approached. The method allows а 
direct comparison of approach and avoidance be- 
haviors occasioned by stimuli previously associated 
with changes in the same physical stimulus. The use- 
fulness of the technique in psychological and psycho- 
pharmacological investigations is discussed.—U SA 
MRL. 

3ELOSW. Ward, George, II. (Fairmont State 
Coll.) Secondary reinforcement with cue stimulus 
effects reduced. Proc. W. Va. Acad. Sci., 1960, 32, 
205-208.—32 rats, divided into an experimental and 
a control group, were tested for secondary reinforc- 
ing effects after the experimental group was trained 
to approach a feeding device and eat a food pellet at 
the sound of a buzzer. The control group was given 
the same training, except that the buzzer sounded at 
random intervals. Both groups were then tested for 
secondary reinforcing effects by having the buzzer 
contingent upon bar pressing in a Skinner box. “The 
experimental group had a significantly higher mean 
number of bar press responses than the control group. 
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The originally trained response was considered suffi- 
ciently different from the tested response to attribute 
these results to secondary reinforcing effects of the 
buzzer.”—O. Strunk, Jr. 


3EL07Z. Zimmerman, Joseph. (U. Maryland) 
Timing behavior in rats as a function of some 
temporal variables. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 
2807.—Abstract. 

3EL11D. Dinoff, Michael. (U. Tennessee) Pre- 
liminary investigations in the effect of continually 
changing reinforcement on learning and extinc- 
tion. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2011-2012.— 
Abstract. 

3EL17D, D'Amato, M. R., & D'Amato, May F. 
(New York U.) The partial reinforcement extinc- 
tion effect following conventional and placed 
training trials. J. gen. Psychol., 1962, 66, 17-23.— 
2 studies were run to determine whether the partial 
reinforcement effect could be abolished by having the 
partial reinforcement experience occur in isolation 
of the instrumental response later to be extinguished. 
A random partial reward schedule did not result in 
superior resistance to extinction of a running re- 
sponse when hungry rats were "trained" by merely 
being placed in the goal box rather than running to 
it. On the other hand, conventionally trained Ss 
displayed the effect—Author abstract. 


3EL20S. Solomon Stuart. (U. Connecticut) Ef- 
fects of variations in rearing and drive level on 
response probability in contingent and non-con- 
tingent probability learning tasks. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1961, 21, 2020.—Abstract. 


3EL28R. Revusky, S. Н. (VA Hosp, North- 
hampton, Mass.) Nonreinforced trial procedure 
for probability learning. Science, 1961, 134, 328— 
329.—For rats in a T maze, nonreinforced trials were 
interspersed with reinforced trials to insure that .67 
of all reinforcements would be dispensed on the more 
frequently reinforced side. At asymptote, the pro- 
portion of responses to the more frequently rein- 
forced side was .67.—Journal abstract. 


3EL39Z. Zimmerman, Donald W. (U. Washing- 
ton) The effect of deprivation and satiation on 
secondary reinforcement developed by two meth- 
ods. J. genet. Psychol, 1961, 99, 139-144 —It is 
shown that the effect of thirst on an animal's per- 
formance based on secondary reinforcement is inde- 
pendent of the manner in which the secondary rein- 
forcer was originally developed—whether by inges- 
tion of water while thirsty or by ingestion of 
saccharine while satiated—Author abstract. 


3EL61B. Bloom, Joe M., & Capaldi, E. J. (U. 
Texas) The behavior of rats in relation to com- 
plex patterns of partial reinforcement. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 261-265.—Rats received 
food rewards for runway performance according to 
either a single alternation (SA) or double alternation 
(DA) schedule. The DA group ran equally rapidly 
on all trials. The SA group ran more slowly on 
trials following reinforcement, and in the early part 
of extinction they ran rapidly on all trials. Trans- 
ferred to DA, they continued to run slowly on trials 
following reinforcement. The results were considered 
to be consistent with the stimulus-aftereffects hypothe- 
sis and inconsistent with the serial-patterning version 
of the discrimination hypothesis—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


3EL66F. Fox, Ronald E., & King, Richard A, 


(U. North Carolina) The effects of reinforcement 
scheduling on the strength of a secondary rein- 
forcer. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 266-269, 
—Rats were periodically presented with drops of 
sucrose solution paired with a buzzer. For half the 
Ss, the buzzer was presented many additional times 
without sucrose. All Ss were then given access to 
a bar. For subgroups of the original groups, bar 
presses produced the buzzer either: (a) after every 
bar press, (b) on an FI schedule of 1 min., or (c) 
never. The groups which never received a buzzer 
after bar pressing responded the least. The group 
which had had partial pairing of buzzer and food, 
and received the buzzer on an FI schedule in the test, 
made more responses than the others. Thus, "a two- 
stage procedure must be used to show the effects of 
scheduling in the establishment of a secondary rein- 
forcer.” —W. A. Wilson, Jr. 

3EL89J. Johns Gilbert Rowland. (Indiana U.) 
Secondary reinforcement in a two-choice situation. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2789.—Abstract. 


(Also see Abstracts 3CJ03N, 3EP97H) 


Motivation & Learning 


3EM76C. Cicala, George A. (Princeton U.) 
Running speed and elimination of competing re- 
sponse trials in rats as a function of drive level. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2376.—Abstract. 


CoMPLEX PROCESSES 


3EN04W. Weaver, Lelon A., Jr., & Michels, 
Kenneth M. (Purdue) Methodological factors 
affecting the formation of learning sets in rats. 
Anim. Behav., 1961, 9, 4—7.—Rats run to criterion in 
each of 100 4-choice visual discrimination problems 
showed significantly increasing proficiency. More 
rapid increases in proficiency occurred when rats 
were given 100 trials on each problem, and this pro- 
ficiency was maintained in subsequent tests with 2- 
choice problems. Animals given 100 trials each on 
2-choice problems showed no progressive improve- 
ment. “The results are interpreted to indicate rats do 
form learning sets and under appropriate procedures 
do so to a remarkable level.” —W. J. Coppock. 

3EN20W. Wesley, Frank. (Portland State Coll.) 
The number concept: A phylogenetic review. 
Psychol. Bull., 1961, 58, 420-428.—The data concern- 
ing number concepts of animals do not agree with the 
general relationship between position in the phylo- 
genetic scale and behavior. An examination of these 
studies indicates the necessity of controlling extra- 
neous cues which may be related to performance— 
W. J. Meyer. 

3EN29D. Dawson, Betty V. Counting in jack- 
daws. Behaviour, 1961, 18, 229-238.—This paper 
describes a pilot experiment undertaken to test & 
discrimination box, to ascertain if discrimination be- 
tween numbers can be demonstrated in the apparatus 
employed and whether modality transfer between lig 
and sound is likely to occur in jackdaws. One bit 
was trained to a buzzer, another to light flashes an 
transfer to the other modality was established. (Eng- 
lish & German summaries) —H. H. Weiss. А 

3EN43B. Bernstein, Irwin S. (Yerkes Lab. Pri- 
mate Biology) The utilization of visual cues m 
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dimension-abstracted oddity by primates. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 243-247 —Macaques, apes, 
and humans were able to learn 5-position dimension- 
abstracted oddity problems, in which the negative ob- 
jects are identical with respect to a single cue dimen- 
sion and vary in other dimensions. Macaques and 
humans were then tested on transfer problems in 
which 2 independent solutions were available by using 
2 different cue dimensions. The 2 groups generally 
showed the same dimensional preference within a 
problem; neither color nor form was consistently 
preferred.—JV. A. Wilson, Jr. 

3EN45K. Koehler, О. (U. Freiburg, Breisgan, 
Germany) Le dénombrement chez les animaux. 
[Counting in animals.] J. Psychol. norm. path., 1960, 
57, 45-58.— The various conditions under which birds 
have been trained to respond to numerical aspects of 
the stimulus situation are reviewed in detail. The 
author regards these activities as counting, even 
though they are necessarily devoid of number names. 
The implications for the development of human num- 
ber concepts are discussed. (23 ref.) —M. L. Simmel. 

3EN48J. Johnson, John I., Jr. (Marquette U.) 
Double alternation by raccoons. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1961, 54, 248-251.—Raccoons were required 
to displace 1 of 2 identical objects to get a food re- 
ward. When trials were given in blocks of 4, with 
reward placement following an RRLL sequence, all 
7 Ss achieved an 80% criterion, with performances 
generally superior to those reported for cats. How- 
ever, Ss failed to learn an 8-trial sequence, such as 
RRLLRRLL, making most of their errors on trials 
5 and 6, as do cats—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 

3EN52Z. Zeigler, H. Philip. (U. Wisconsin) 
Learning-set formation in pigeons. /. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 252-254.—Pigeons were 
Presented with a pair of visual discriminanda for 
40 sec., and the 1st key-pecking response after this 
interval was rewarded, if it was made to the positive 
stimulus. 24 such trials were given on each of 120 
Problems. 5 of 7 birds tested showed clear evidence 
of learning-set formation, but with performance mark- 
edly inferior to that of primates. “This experiment 
therefore supports the thesis that learning-set forma- 
tion may be an important tool in the comparative 
Study of learning.” —W. A. Wilson, Jr. 
ASENGSS. Schastyni A. I. (Pavlov Physiology, 
ped Sciences, USSR) О nervnykh nekhanizmakh 
Slozhnogo povedeniya chelovekoobraznykh obez’ 
yan (Shimpanze). [On the neural mechanisms of 
plex behavior of anthropoid apes ( Chimpanzee).] 
кү - Akad, Nauk SSSR, 1961, 139, 763-766.—3 

mps were individually trained to take a medal 
Pac to them and hand it to the E. Depending 
К. паре of the medal, they received different re- 
im Square-nut, circle-candy, rectangle-milk, hex- 
Н triangle-nothing. The fact that choice be- 
RO elevticely related to their bodily needs is used 

E a Pavlovian brain model.—H. Pick. 
ing rm Klopfer, Peter H. Observation learn- 
modes DRE .The establishment of behavioral 
Een „он, 1961, 17, 71-80.—The distinction 
E E servational learning and social facilitation 
food dis Sized. It is shown that in some species a 
idly ў Бедаланоп task can be learned тоге rap- 
fewer of Single bird than a pair of birds "though 

Of the latter are fearful of approaching the 


discriminanda.” Yet in another species the birds 
trained in pairs suffered no disadvantage. “Thus, 
additional evidence is provided to support the view 
that species characteristic behaviour may be deter- 
mined by imitative processes and the establishment of 
traditions, as well as by innate differences in struc- 
ture and behaviour.” (English & German sum- 
maries)—H. H. Weiss. 


(Also see Abstract 3DM75M) 


SoctaL BEHAVIOR 


3EO08C. Catlett, Robert H. (U. California, 
Davis) An evaluation of methods for measuring 
fighting behaviour with special reference to Mus 
musculus. Anim. Behav., 1961, 9, 8-10.—A new 
measure of fighting behavior, accumulated attacking 
time, as well as latency and frequency of attacks was 
taken in a series of 5-minute bouts. Reliability co- 
efficients for the measures and correlations between 
them were significant. It is argued that all 3 are 
desirable in evaluating fighting behavior—W. J. 
Coppock. 

3EO17W. Wallis, D. I. Food-sharing behaviour 
of the ants Formica sanguinea and Formica fusca. 
Behaviour, 1961, 17, 17-47.—A detailed description 
and analysis of food-sharing behavior in ants under 
natural and experimental conditions. The latter in- 
clude blocking of visual stimuli and removal of an- 
tennae. It was hypothesized that palpating move- 
ments of the antennae and foreleg reflect the relative 
strength of the motivation for food-sharing. Various 
experiments tended to support this hypothesis and 
differences associated with the types of palpation in 
feeding and regurgitation are summarized. (1 photo- 
graph, English & German summaries)—H. H. Weiss. 

3EO20T. Tulloh, M. M. (U. Melbourne) Be- 
haviour of cattle in yards: I. Weighing order and 
behaviour before entering scales. Anim. Behav., 
1961, 9, 20-24.—Herefords, yarded for weighing at 
regular intervals developed a significant order of ar- 
rival at the scales which was not related to sex, 
weight, horned condition, or weaning. The practical 
importance of weighing order on loss of weight while 
in the yards is discussed.—W. J. Coppock. 


3E023J. James, W. T. (U. Georgia) The de- 
velopment of social facilitation of eating in pup- 
pies. J. genet. Psychol., 1960, 96, 123-127.—10 pup- 
pies were fed together or singly. In 1 puppy social 
facilitation appeared on the 1st social feeding, in the 
others, after several feedings. Once it appeared the 
puppies always consumed more when fed in groups. 
This study is taken as support for the idea that sec- 
ondary reinforcement of eating develops as animals 
eat in groups.—E. Y. Beeman. 


3EO25A. Andrew, R. J. The motivational or- 
ganisations controlling the mobbings calls of the 
blackbird (Turdus merula): III. Changes in the 
intensity of mobbing due to changes in the effect 
of the owl or to the progressive waning of mob- 
bing. Behaviour, 1961, 18, 25-43.—Full comprehen- 
sion of key concepts employed in this paper depends 
on familiarity with the 2 previous papers published 
by the author in this journal. Those factors which 
tend to increase the probability of calling do so dur- 
ing the first 60 seconds of exposure to the owl. "Dif- 
ferences between calling in flight towards and away 
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from the owl depend solely on differences-in distance 
from the owl at take-off.” (English & German 
summaries) —H. Н. Weiss. 


3EO25T. Tulloh, N. M. (U. Melbourne) Be- 
haviour of cattle: II. A study of temperament. 
Anim. Behav., 1961, 9, 25-30.—Behaviour of 3 breeds 
of steers and heifers was rated at 4 points as they 
were weighed and restrained for 5-25 minutes. 
Herefords and Angus were more docile than Short- 
horns. Animals who were more aggressive had sig- 
nificantly lower body weights than the more docile 
ones.—W. J. Coppock. 


3EO30A. Alexander, Richard D. Aggressive- 
ness, territoriality, and sexual behavior in field 
crickets (Orthoptera: Gryllidae). Behaviour, 1961, 
17, 130-223.—Topics covered include kinds of interac- 
tion and hierarchial relations among males, individual 
“peculiarities and individual recognition,” courtship 
behavior, aggressive stridulation, and shifts in dom- 
inance order independent of territoriality. Under 
the last mentioned topic are included the effects of 
isolation, previous wins and losses, age, size, general 
fighting ability, and copulation. The kinds of inter- 
actions between males and females and species dif- 
ferences in sexual behavior are also covered. (5 
pages of photographs, 4 pages of audiospectrographs 
of calling songs, 74 ref, English & German sum- 
maries)—H. Н. Weiss. 


ЗЕОЗЗА. Allee, W. C. The social life of animals. 
Boston, Mass.: Beacon, 1958. 233 p. $145.—A 
paperback reprint. The original was. published in 
1938 and revised in 1951.—E. Y. Beeman. 


3E034R. Ratner, Stanley C. (Michigan State 
U.) Effect of learning to be submissive on status 
in the peck order of domestic fowl. Anim. Behav., 
1961, 9, 34—37.—Peck-orders were determined in 4 
groups of 14 White Leghorns. 8 birds selected from 
these groups were given encounters with a foreign 
despotic bird then returned to their groups. When 
peck-orders were redetermined, 7 had lost rank and 
the 8th had gained. A tranquilizer, triflorperazine, 
had little effect on the despot or experimental birds.— 
W. J. Coppock. 


. 3EO45R. Rosen, Joseph. (U. Toronto) Dom- 
inance behavior of the adult rat as a function of 
early social experience. J. genet. Psychol., 1961, 
99, 145-151.—Male albino rats reared in groups of 
2 for 3 weeks immediately following weaning were 
not significantly more dominant in a competitive 
drinking situation in adulthood than those reared in- 
dividually. It was suggested that the early social ex- 
perience of the group-reader animals was not of suf- 
ficient intensity or duration to produce any significant 
differences in dominance behavior —Author abstract. 


3EO53A. Angermeier, Wilhelm Franz, & James, 
W. T. (U. Georgia) The influence of early sen- 
sory-social deprivation on the social operant in 
dogs. J. genet. Psychol, 1961, 99, 153-158.—This 
study was designed to investigate the effects of a 
short-term sensory-social deprivation upon social 
operant behavior in dogs. 4 groups of dogs were 
separated from their mothers at 60 days of age, 1 
group was nonrestricted; the other 3 groups were 
given visual-social restriction, tactual-social restric- 
tion, or visual-tactual-social restriction. The animals 
then received visual reinforcement (seeing another 
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dog for 10 sec.) following manipulation of a lever, 
No group differences were observed.—C. T. Morgan. 


3EO61A. Andrew, R. J. The motivational or- 
ganisation controlling the mobbing calls of the 
blackbird (Turdus merula): IV. А general dis- 
cussion of the calls of the blackbird and certain 
other passerines. Behaviour, 1961, 18, 161-176.— 
The descriptions of Blackbird calls made by Messmer 
and Messmer in 1956 are compared with the author's 
findings. Underlying all the important calls is a com- 
mon motivational system related to defense which is 


activated by frightening objects. “The motivational 


organisation underlying the mobbing calls is such 
that they (or their variants) occur adaptively in a 
number of quite different contexts (e.g, mobbing, 
fledgling location calls) and also in a context (re- 
productive fighting) where they are probably not 
adaptive.” (English and German summaries)—H. 
H. Weiss. . 


3EO64W. Warren, Roslyn P., & Hindle, R. A. 
(Cambridge) Roles of the male and the nest-cup 
in controlling the reproduction of female canaries. 
Anim. Behav., 1961, 9, 64-67.—Stimuli from the male 
may influence the start of defeatherization and cer- 
tainly influence the occurrence of nest-building in the 
female. Stimuli from the nest influence defeatheriza- 
tion and egg-laying —.Author abstract. 


3EO68C. Carr, Archie, & Hirth, Harold. (U. 
Florida) Social facilitation in green turtle sib- 
lings. Anim. Behav., 1961, 9, 68-70..— Turtles hatch- 
ing singly in their sand covered nest escaped from it 
and reached the sea less often than hatchings of 2 
or more. Behaviour during escape from glass-sided 
sand nests indicated that group facilitation occurs. 
Data on temperature rise during incubation are pre- 
sented.—W. J. Coppock. 


3EO71H. Haubrich, Robert. (East Carolina 
Coll.) Hierarchical behavior in the South African 
Clawed Frog, Xenopus laevis Daudin. Anim. Be- 
hav., 1961, 9, 71-76.—Latency before eating and 
amount of food eaten were measured for 12 frogs 
individually, and nipping, pushing, approaching, and 
unclassified behavior was observed when animals 
were in pairs. More aggressive frogs tended to eat 
more and were heavier. Eating was reduced if the 
animals were isolated or paired instead of living in 
groups of 12. Neither displays of dominance, 10- 
dividual recognition, nor a form of challenge were 
obvious—W. J. Coppock. 

3EO76H. Harlow, Harry F. (U. Wisconsin) 
Primary affectional patterns in primates. Amer: 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, 676-684.—An "analysis 
of the affectional pattern of the neonate and infant 
monkey for the mother.” 4 states—reflex, attach- 
ment, security, and independence—are described. Il- 
lustrative data are presented.—E. Y. Beeman. 


3EO77S. Sexton, Owen J., & Stalker, Harrison 
D. (Washington U.) Spacing patterns of female 
Drosophila paramelanica. Anim. Behav., 1961, % 
77-81.—Females were reared under “uncrowded con- 
ditions” for 6-10 days then photographed in groups 
after they had assumed positions on the lower surface 
of a moist filter paper. Mean distances between near- 
est neighbors and expected mean distances for 
random distribution were calculated for 36 groups © 
various sizes. The mean distance became more Uf 
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form as the population density increased and in all 
but one case the departure from random spacing was 
significant. This tendency toward uniform spacing 
is attributed to avoidance reactions made by flies 
when within 5 mm. of each other—W. J. Coppock. 


3EO87M. Mason, William A. (Yerkes Lab. Pri- 
mate Biology) The effects of social restriction on 
the behavior of rhesus monkeys: II. Tests of 
gregariousness. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 
287-290.—In several test situations monkeys were 
given an opportunity to open a door which separated 
them from another monkey. Pairs of individually- 
raised (restricted) Ss made many fewer social re- 
sponses than did pairs of feral monkéys, but when 
restricted and feral males were tested with the same 
socially experienced females as incentives, the number 
of choices by restricted males rose sharply. When 
permitted to choose between feral and restricted males, 
experienced females preferred the feral Ss. “Socially 
restricted monkeys are apparently not preferred either 
by individuals of similar social history or by monkeys 
born in the field."—JI. A. Wilson, Jr. 


3EO93E. Ewing, Arthur W. (Edinburgh) Body 
size and courtship behaviour in Drosophila mel- 
anogaster. Anim. Behav. 1961, 9, 93-99.—Males 
from a base stock, and each of 4 lines selected for 
body length, were paired with base-stock females. 
During these 2%2-minute pairings the lines with the 
small males showed significantly more courtship wing 
vibration. This difference was not seen in flies that 
were small due to environmental causes. No relation- 
ship appeared between behavior and body size in F2 
hybrids. Small males are less successful in obtaining 
mates than larger males when in competition with 
them suggesting that the behavioral variation results 
from “selection pressure for increased amounts of 
vibration to counteract otherwise deficient courtship.” 
—W. J. Coppock. 


3EO95H. Heimstra, Norman, & Newton, Grant. 
Effects of prior food competition on the rat's kill- 
Ing response to the white mouse. Behaviour, 1961, 
17, 95-102.—40 male albino rats were paired and 
given 15 trials in a dominance test situation where 
only 1 animal in a pair could eat at a given time. A 
group of 20 control animals did not receive the com- 
Petitive experience. The day following the dominance 
trials an adult albino mouse was placed in the home 
cage in both groups: “1. None of the rats in the non- 
competitive control group killed the mouse they were 
Paired with. 2, Twenty-two of the rats in the com- 
Petitive group killed. 3. Sixteen of the killer rats in 
ou competitive group were dominant animals while 

yi Six were submissive.” (English & German 
Summaries) —H. Н. Weiss. 


, (Also see Abstracts 3DC85M, 3EB01G, 3EF03E) 


ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR 


SEP 208. Sines, J. O. (Washington U. School 
eee) Behavioural correlates of genetically 
ment, Ses susceptibility to stomach lesion develop- 
selective; Atochosom. Res, 1961, 5, 120-126.— Rats, 
stomach У bred for susceptibility to stress-induced 
Weight esions, are significantly lighter in body 
ап ope aee as more active and more emotional in 
controls. eld situation than are randomly selected 
S.  Stomach-lesion susceptible females cast 
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smaller litters, have more pup deaths during delivery, 
and tend to ignore their pups.—W. G. Shipman. 

3EP97H. Hanek, Michael. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) An experimentally induced approach-avoid- 
ance conflict and the measurement of elicited fear 
by an operant response. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 
21, 2797-2798.—Abstract. 


DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


3FA04P, Prescott, Daniel A. (U. Maryland) 
Role of love in human development. J. Educ. 
Psychol., Baroda, 1961, 19, 4-12.—Little scientific 
material exists about love. Love is a reality. 8 
theses about the nature of love are presented to help 
focus scientific attention and research on love. The 
roles love can play in human development are im- 
portant as an aid to adjustment. It is a great pre- 
ventive of maladjustment for those fortunate children 
who feel it constantly as they face their developmental 
tasks.—D. Lebo. 


3FA27K. Koffka, K. The growth of the mind. 
Paterson, N. J.: Littlefield, Adams, 1959. 427 p. 
$1.95.—A paperback reprint of the book, translated 
in 1924, revised in 1928.—E. Y. Beeman. 


3FA32B. Baller, Warren R., & Charles, Don C. 
(U. Nebraska) The psychology of human growth 
and development. New York: Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, 1961. vii, 432 p.—Written for prospective 
teachers, this text includes discussions of: scientific 
methodology, the biosocial foundations of human be- 
havior, the relationship between development and ad- 
justment, and personality and the school's role in its 
development.—JV. J. Meyer. 


3FA53V. Van de Loo, К. J. M. Prolegomena 
tot een ontwikkelingspsychologie van het geweten. 
[Prolegomena of a developmental psychology of the 
moral conscience.] Gawein, 1960, 9, 53-62. 


3FA65H. Hesterly Sidney Otho. (Louisiana 
State U.) Deviant response patterns as a function 
of chronological age. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 
2365-2366.—Abstract. 


3FAZ6T. Tanaka, Toshitaka. (Osaka U., Japan) 
[A developmental study of the comparison of similar- 
ity of figures which change in direction and arrange- 
ment of elements: VI. The recognition method.] 
Jap. J. Psychol., 1961, 32, 76-83.—1261 Ss, ranging 
from kindergarten pupils to adults, viewed various 
stimulus figures consisting of arrangements of 2 cir- 
cles and a triangle. After the figures were removed, 
Ss judged which of six other figures was most similar 
to the Ist. Significant differences in preference ap- 
peared as а function of age—the younger Ss judging 
on the basis of overall arrangement and form, the 
adults on the basis of elements and the manner of or- 
ganization.—J. Lyons. 

3FAS85D. Davidon, Robert S., & Longo, Nicholas. 
(Bryn Mawr Coll.) Conceptual development re- 
flected in age differences in associations to names 
and pictures of objects. J. genet. Psychol., 1960, 
96, 85-92.—Free associations were obtained from Ss 
at 3 age levels, 10 years, junior high, and college. 
‘Association times decreased with age and tended to 
be more rapid to pictures than to spoken names of 
objects. Heterogeneity of response was as great for 
the 10-year-olds as the college students. There was 
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no consistent decrease in repetition with age. Con- 
tiguity type responses increased with age and func- 
tional or operational responses decreased.—E. Y. 
Beeman. 


(Also see Abstracts 3BC93P, 3CO23D, 3DA63M, 
3HE61K, 3HJ49H, 3HJ67M, 3HM89B) 


INFANCY 


SFBOSL. Levy, David M. (NYC) The infants’ 
earliest memory of inoculation: A contribution to 
public health procedure. J. genet. Psychol., 1960, 
96, 3-46.—The infants’ memory of inoculations was 
investigated by means of his cry, Data were gathered 
from New York City health stations. It was con- 
cluded that “inoculations given at six-week intervals 
and completed by six months of age are most unlikely 
to be remembered."—E. Y. Beeman. 


SFB13K. Koch, J. (Ústav pro péči o matku a dítě, 
Prague) Orientaéní podmínéné motorické reflexy 
u jednoletych déti. [Orientation-conditioned motor 
reflexes in one-year-old infants.] Activ. nerv. super., 
1960, 2, 413-418.—On the basis of orientation reflex 
the conditioned motor reflexes in children aged 9-15 
months are presented. The rapidity and accuracy of 
elaboration depend mainly on the strength of the 
orientation reflex of the child. 1-year-old infants do 
not respond by a constant simple movement but by a 
complicated complex of movements. The increase in 
correct responses takes a wave-like course. The 
readiness to respond by conditioned reflexes varies 
greatly during the period of vigility in these infants; 
it improves after sleep, reaches its optimum after 30— 
120 min., and then deteriorates again. (Russian & 
English summaries)—V. Břicháček. 


ЗЕВ2ЗЕ. Fisichelli, V. R., Karelitz, S., Eichbauer, 
J, & Rosenfeld, L. (Hunter Coll.) Volume-unit 
graphs: Their production and applicability in 
studies of infants’ cries. J. Psychol., 1961, 52, 423— 
427.—A technique is described for converting the 
magnetically taped recordings of infants’ cries into 
permanent visual records by putting the recorder- 
player (Ampex 601) in circuit with a graphic mil- 
liameter (Esterline-Angus Model AW). The signal 
was amplified and sent through a meter rectifier be- 
fore it was relayed to the meter. The volume-unit 
graphs produced in this manner depict continuous 
volume changes in the cry. One can measure the 
latency of the cry (if stimulation is applied), the 
number of outbursts, the patterns of ascent and de- 
scent, the duration of each burst, its relative intensity, 
and the intervals of silence——Author abstract. 
„ЗЕВ27А. Arvis, P. Contribution à l'étude de 
limitation chez l'efant. [A contribution to the 
study of imitation in the child.] J. Psychol. norm. 
pathol., 1959, 56, 327-335—The author questions 
Zazzo's notion of very early imitation of facial move- 
ments (e.g. putting out the tongue) during the 1st 
few months of life. Extensive protocols of observa- 
tions on the writer's daughter are quoted. These 
show that the “imitated” activities have always been 
in the infant’s repertory of spontaneous activity prior 
to their imitative display. Imitation of new activities 
appears much later.—M. L. Simmel. 

SFB37K. Kepecs, Joseph G., Robin, Milton, & 
Munro, Clare. (Michael Reese Hosp., Chicago, Ш.) 
Tickle: The organization of a patterned response. 


DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 5, 237-245.—20 children 
from 2 days to 6 years of age were tested by stroking 
forehead and area between mouth and nose for 2 min, 
with cotton wool twisted to a fine point. Up to 11 
days only 2 out of 14 Ss responded to forehead and 
all but 2 to nasolabial stimulation. At 11 days to 6 
months (N = 19) irritation is discernible. From 6 
months to 4 years (N = 114) unresponsiveness and 
sleepiness were predominant. Tickle responses ap- 
peared at 3% years. The differences were significant 
at the .01 level or better. The results are related to 
psychoanalytic theory. (24 ref.) —L. W. Brandt. 
3FB43W. Williams, Joanna P., & Kessen, Wil- 

liam. (Yale U.) Effect of hand-mouth contacting 
on neonatal movement. Child Develpm., 1961, 32, 
243-248.—The relation between hand-mouth contact- 
ing and activity, measured by a film analysis tech- 
nique, was studied in an investigation of the hypothe- 
sis that hand-mouth contacting is tension-reducing in 
the newborn. The present study utilized filmed ob- 
servations of days 1, 3, and 5 of the lying-in period 
for 10 newborns. The results failed to support the 
hypothesis.—W. J. Meyer. 

3FB47D. Dennis, Wayne. (American U. Beirut, 
Lebanon) Causes of retardation among institu- 
tional children: Iran. J. genet. Psychol., 1960, 96, 
47-59.—The extreme retardation of children in 2 in- 
stitutions studied was believed due to lack of handling 
and restriction of certain kinds of learning opportu- 
nities. The staff never placed the children in sitting 
or prone positions which was felt to retard the de- 
velopment of creeping. In a 3rd institution when the 
children were handled frequently and placed in these 
positions motor development was normal.—E. 
Beeman. 


3FB51D. Dittrichova, J. (Prague) Die geistige 
Entwicklung der Frühgeborenen im ersten Lebens- 
jahr. [The mental development of the prematurely 
born in the first year of life.] Prax. Kinderpsychol. 
Kinderpsychiat., 1961, 10, 51-56. 


3FB63M. Murata, Koji. (Osaka City U., Japan) 
[The development of verbal behavior: I. Sentences 
in the speech of a one-year old Japanese child.] Jap. 
J. Psychol., 1961, 32, 63-75.—The child was observed 
in %-hour periods of free play once a week, and her 
speech recorded. The resulting 520 word-chains (2- 
or 3-word sequences) were analyzed by length, gram- 
matical pattern, and the arousing situation. Chains 
composed of 2 words appeared in the Ist half of her 
2nd year, and those of 3 words in the 2nd half. Con- 
tent words developed earlier than did function words, 
and within the latter category words meant to appeal 
to the hearer developed before those with a logical 
function. 2 levels of concept formation, the syntac- 
tical and the instrumental, are seen to be at work in 
this process—J. Lyons, 

SFB6GF. Fantz, Robert L. The origin of form 
perception. Scient. American, 1961, 204(5), 66-72. 
—Using 30 infants (aged 1-15 weeks) and various 
patterned visual materials, the author observed a dif- 
ferential response to pattern at all ages indicating 
that some degree of form perception is innate. This 
does not dispose of the role of physiological growth ОГ 
of learning in the further development of visual be- 
havior. There appears to be a complex interplay 0 
innate ability, maturation, and learning in the mold- 
ing of visual behavior—L. А. Wauck. 
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3FB71W. Winitz, Harris. (State U. Iowa) 
Spectrographic investigation of infant vowels. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1960, 96, 171-181.—"An evaluation 
of Lynip's thesis [see 26: 6155] that adequate study 
of the prelinguistic utterances of infant speech must 
be devoid of such handicaps as the fallibilities of the 
human ear and of the use of phonetic systems was 
made. It was concluded that his assumption was il- 
logical and unwarranted. Thirty-one infant vowels, 
agreed upon by seven or more judges as to the actual 
vowel spoken, were subjected to spectrographic analy- 
sis. The obtained formant frequencies (frequency of 
Formant 1 versus frequency of Formant 2) were 
plotted in a two-dimensional graph." (42 ref.)— 
E. Y. Beeman. 

3FB91W. Wiemers, Irene Hollingsworth. (U. 
Utah) Evaluating adequacy of adjustment in nor- 
mal infants. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2791.— 
Abstract. 


3FB94D. Debesse, Maurice. (Strasbourg) La 

creativité de l'enfant et la creation artistique. 
[Creativity of the infant and artistic creation.] 
Gawein, 1960, 8, 194—200. 


3FB97S. Stott, D. H. (Glasgow U.) An em- 
pirical approach to motivation based on the be- 
haviour of a young child. J. child Psychol. Psy- 
chiat., 1961, 2, 97-117.—The author's son was ob- 
served from birth until 18 months with respect to 
behavior that seemed to serve no immediate organic 
or social end. To account for this behavior it was 
suggested that the child typically sought new modes 
of effective action, and then abandoned a mode when 
it had been exploited to full mastery. The views ad- 
vanced closely parallel R. W. White's concept of ef- 
fectance motivation.—J. M. Reisman. 


(Also see Abstracts 3J138S, 3JI30S) 


CHILDHOOD 


3FCOIC. Chase, Richard Allen; Sutton, Samuel; 

First, Daphne, & Zubin, Joseph. (Columbia U.) 
A developmental study of changes in behavior un- 
der delayed auditory feedback. J. genet. Psychol., 
1961, 99, 101-112.—8-10 normal chldren in each age 
group from 4 to 9 years spoke under conditions of 
undelayed and delayed auditory feedback (DAF). 
The children were questioned about their subjective 
Tesponses to the experimental conditions. Objective 
measures of speech revealed that the older children 
(7-9) Showed more change in speech under DAF 
than did the younger children (4-6). Interview ma- 
terial showed that the older children were more aware 
that they heard their own voice while speaking, that 
it was coming from their earphones, and that it 
Sounded unpleasant when delayed. Many of the 
Older children expressed an awareness that DAF 
Iepresented a temporal distortion of the events which 
accompany normal speech, whereas none of the 
younger children expressed such an awareness. It 
Ne Suggested that the greater disturbance in the 
Rech 9f the older children under DAF is related to 
me more developed conceptual systems of self and 
е. The possibility that conceptual function affects 


sensory and i { d 
perceptual function was discussed.— 
Author abstract. f 


БООР. Palermo, David S. (U. Minnesota) 
ation between anxiety and two measures of 
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speed in a reaction time task. Child Develpm., 
1961, 32, 401-408.— The present study was concerned 
with starting speed and movement speed in a reaction 
time task as related to scores on the CMAS. A total 
of 113 6th grade Ss, previously given the CMAS, 
were given 40 trials in a simple reaction time task. 
Boys were significantly faster than girls, and there 
were significant increases in speed over trials on 
both measures, however, there were no significant 
differences attributable to anxiety on either measure. 
—W. J. Meyer. 

3FC03M. McCarthy, Dorothea. (Fordham U.) 
Research in language development: Retrospect 
and prospect. Monogr. Soc. Res. Child Develpm., 
1959, 24(5, Whole No. 74), 3-24.—Reviewing vari- 
ous phases of research in the speech and language of 
children, the author cites major areas important in 
future research: factors accelerating or retarding lan- 
guage development, infant speech and its relationship 
to language, changes in higher age level speech pat- 
terns as the results of new media and changes in 
child rearing practices, interrelationship of emotional 
factors and speech difficulties as to symptom choice 
and study of normal populations. Principal view- 
points and research to date on these topics are dis- 
cussed.—J. S. Braun. 

3FCO8G. Gellert, Elizabeth. (Albert Einstein 
Coll. Medicine) Stability and fluctuation in the 
power relationships of young children. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 8-15.—Using a playroom sit- 
uation, measures of dominance, submission. and resist- 
ance were obtained for 42 children aged 46-62 
months. For some children there was much interses- 
sion variability. The group as a whole showed 
stability for dominance and submission but not for 
resistance. (24 ref.) —G. Frank. 

3FC11S. Shentoub, S. A., & Saulairac, A. L’en- 
fant automultilateur: Les conduites automutila- 
trices dans l'ensemble du comportement psycho- 
moteur normal Etude de 300 cas. [The self- 
mutilating child: Self-mutilating conduct in normal 
psychomotor behavior taken as a whole. А survey 
of 300 cases.] Psychiat. Enfant, 1961, 3, 111-145.— 
C. T. Morgan. 

3FC13W. White, Sheldon H., & Spiker, Charles 
C. (Iowa Child Welfare Research Station) The 
effect of a variable conditoned stimulus upon the 
generalization of an instrumental response. Child 
Develpm., 1960, 31, 313-319.—Generalization train- 
ing followed training on a constant CS. Using a free- 
responding apparatus, where pulls to a handle de- 
livered marbles during the 3% sec. that the CS was 
on, 16 preschool children received 8 presentations of 
each of 3 colored lights. A control group of 16 chil- 
dren had 24 training trials with a constant stimulus. 
2 cycles of counterbalanced tests for generalization 
on a series of stimuli differing in hue and intensity 
were given to both groups. There were no significant 
differences over the last half of training. The vari- 
ably trained group generalized significantly more 
than did the control group.—E. Y. Beeman. — 

3FCI5T. Tausch, Anne-Marie. (Pädagogisches 
Inst, Weilburg/Lahn) Die Auswirkung der Art 
sprachlicher Verbote erziehender Erwachsener auf 
das Verhalten von Schulkindern: Eine experi- 
mentelle Untersuchung. [Experimental investiga- 
tion of the effects of different types of verbal edicts 
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by adults on the behavior of school children.] Z. 
Psychol., 1960, 164, 215-254.—Using 6 pictorial 
pedagogical situations, each with 3 different types of 
verbal prohibitory statements printed underneath, 72 
children indicated which statements would tend to 
stop the behavior depicted and which would have no 
effect. The highly significant results showed that 
socially integrative edicts combined with words of 
understanding and an impersonal kind of behavioral 
limitation were most likely to be effective, while 
authoritarian edicts (ie, those formulated without 
words of understanding or reason) would tend to 
have little or no effect. The same experimental mate- 
rial was given to 213 teachers and educators, and 
their responses showed a high positive correlation 
with those of the school children.—K. M. Newman. 


3FC27B. Broderick, Carlfred B., & Fowler, 
Stanley E. New patterns of relationships between 
the sexes among preadolescents. Marriage fam. 
Liv., 1961, 23, 27-30.—A questionnaire study of rela- 
tionships between the sexes among youth 10-13 years 
of age reflects the emergence of new norms based on 
greater sharing of value orientations. More cross-sex 
friendships at this age may be expected in the future. 
—L. Shatin. 


3FC27W. Wallon, Henri, & Lurgat, Liliane. 
L'espace graphique de l'enfant. [The graphic space 
of the child.] J. Psychol. norm. pathol., 1959, 56, 
427-453.—10 relatively simple, geometric designs were 
presented one at a time to be copied and/or com- 
pleted. Ss were 128 girls and 106 boys between 6 
and 13 years of age. Detailed analysis of errors re- 
veals specific problems in the development of the or- 
ganization of graphic space. Age and sex differences 
are indicated briefly—M. L. Simmel 


3FC29L. Lobrot, M. La vocation profession- 
nelle chez des enfants d'écoles maternelles. [The 
call of occupations among kindergarten children.] 
Enfance, 1961, 2, 129-144.—A representative sample 
of 4298 children ages 3-6, chosen from 14 French 
cities, were asked what they wanted to be when they 
grew up. Responses were analyzed in terms of age, 
sex, and socioeconomic level to determine the degree 
to which children are "called" to adult life. It is con- 
cluded that the child does not want to be an adult but 
wants certain adult power to help him in his present 
childhood situation—S. S. Marzolf. 


3FC33J. Jacobson, Edith. (New York) Das 
Lachen des Kindes. [Laughter of the child.] Praz. 
Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1961, 10, 33-43. 


3FC35H. Horowitz, Frances Degen. (S. Oregon 
Coll.) Latency of sociometric choice among pre- 
school children. Child Develpm., 1961, 32, 235-242. 
—For each child in 2 preschool groups teachers listed 
a best friend; rated the friendship as strong, medium, 
or weak; and indicated 3 additional friends, 12 
younger and 24 older preschool Ss were then trained 
to push a button to indicate a picture choice and 
were asked to make 4 friend choices from a modified 
Picture sociometric board. The hypothesis that Ss 
rated as having a weak peer relation would exihibit 
longer 1st choice response latencies than Ss rated as 
having a medium or strong peer relation was sup- 
ported only for the younger Ss—W. J. Meyer. 


3FC38L. Lovell, K, & Ogilvie, E. (U. Leeds) 
^e study of the conservaiton of weight in the junior 
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school child. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1961, 31, 138- 
144.—Following procedures initiated by Piaget, 364 
junior high children were tested individually. "While 
results very similar to those of Piaget are obtained 
using his criteria for invariance of weight, it is shown 
that children who are conservers of weight in this 
type of test, are often non-conservers in other tests 
of conservation of weight. Overall, our results lead 
us to suggest that while logical thought may be a 
necessary condition for conservation of weight, it is 
not a sufficient condition. Sheer experience of the 
physical world seems to play a more important role 
than Piaget reekons.”—W. Coleman. 


3FC41B. Bender, Lauretta. (Columbia U.) Cur- 
rent techniques in the management of the anxious 
child. Amer. J. Psychother., 1961, 15, 341-347— 
After a consideration of the kinds of situations which 
cause a child to be anxious, management techniques 
are discussed and it is emphasized that a reduction in 
sensory stimulation and a carefully structured en- 
vironment should always be temporary and not lead 
to unnecessary isolation and deprivaiton.—L. N. 
Solomon. 


ЗЕС50С. Gollin, Eugene S. (Queens Coll., Flush- 
ing, N. Y.) Observations on method in child psy- 
chology. Merrill-Palmer Quart., 1960, 6, 250-260.— 
The deductive-experimental model tends to be too 
restrictive and often fails to capitalize upon the re- 
sponse and apprehension capacities of human Ss, Ex- 
amples are given of comparative-developmental 
methodology for studying cognitive processes.—E. L. 
Robinson. 


3FC53S. Stevenson, Harold W., & Stevenson, 
Nancy G. (U. Texas) A method for simulta- 
neous observation and analysis of children’s be- 
havior. J. genet. Psychol, 1961, 99, 253-260.—A 
method was developed for the simultaneous observa- 
tion and rating of behavior based upon the division of 
behavior into psychologically defined units. Тһе 
division and rating of the 3 levels of social participa- 
tion and contacts wtih adults were accomplished with 
high reliability. Similarities were found between 2 
groups of normal children, and differences were seen 
between both these groups and a mentally retarded 
group. The advantages of the method over earlier 
methods and difficulties encountered in the use of the 
method are discussed—Author abstract. 


3FC55T. Tausch, Anne-Marie. (Pädagogisches 
Inst, Weilburg/Lahn) Der Einfluss der Mimik 
bei sprachlichen Verboten von Erziehern auf das 
Verhalten von Schulkindern; Eine experimentelle 
Untersuchung. [Experimental investigation of the 
influence of facial expression during verbal edicts by 
adults on the behavior of school children.] Z. PsY- 
chol., 1960, 164, 255-277.— During various experi- 
mental conditions it could be shown that the verbal 
formulation of an edict has a much greater influence 
on the behavior of 11-14 year olds than does the 
facial expression accompanying the edict. Facial ex 
pression had only a small modifying influence, in, tha 
a friendly facial expression accompanying prohibitory 
edicts tends to lead more to the desired change 1 
behavior than does an unfriendly expression W en 
coupled with an autocratic edict does not lead to the 
desired change in behavior. Conversely, a highly 015 
friendly facial expression combined with a socially 
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integrative type of edict will still lead to the desired 
behavioral change.—K. M. Newman. 


3FC56M. Mendelsohn, J.  (Givataim, Israel) 
Das Tiermárchen und seine Bedeutung als Aus- 
druck seelischer Entwicklungsstruktur. [The ani- 
mal fable and its importance as an expression of men- 
tal developmental structure.] Prax. Kinderpsychol. 
Kinderpsychiat., 1961, 10, 56-62. 

3FC61D. Durkin, Delores. (U. California, Berk- 
eley) Sex differences in children’s concepts of 
justice. Child Develpm., 1960, 31, 361—368.—Fol- 
lowing Piaget study, violations of personal and prop- 
erty rights were presented in stories to boys and girls 
of lower- and middle-class backgrounds of 3 different 
grade levels. The children were then questioned in- 
dividually. Chi square tests revealed no significant 
sex differences in response.—E. Y. Beeman. 


3FC73L. Lavrent'eva, T. V., & Ryzskaia, A. G. 
(Moscow U., USSR) _ Sravnitel’nyi analiz osia- 
zaniia i zreniia: Soobshchenie V. Odnovremennoe 
intersensornoe sopostavlenie formy vdoshkol'nom 
vozraste. [Comparative analysis of touch and vision: 
Communication V. Simultaneous intersensory com- 
parison of form in preschool аре] Dokl. Akad. 
Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1960, No. 4, 73-76—Ss were 
52 preschool children (aged 3-7) who were asked to 
identify 12 geometrical figures. The figures were 
presented visually and Ss had to identify them by 
touch choosing 1 out of 3. The procedure was then 
teversed. Results show much variability in terms of 
experimental conditions, age, and time used in solv- 
ing the problems. Several explanations are offered 
апу in terms of preliminary approaches of Ss. 
—A, Cuk. 


3FC77H. Harvey, О. J., & Rutherford, Jeanne. 
(U. Colorado) Status in the informal group: In- 
uence and influencibility at differing age levels. 
Child Develpm., 1960, 31, 377-385.—After S had in- 
dicated his preference for 1 of a pair of pictures he 
larned that the highest and lowest status group 
members had made opposite choices. On subsequent 
Choices, more of the 405 students changed their pref- 
ше upon disagreeing with the high status person 
Шап in the control group and fewer changed after 
fie with the high status person. The sources 
i not significantly affect preference at the 3rd and 
grade levels, but did at the 6th and 11th grade 
pe. Popularity did not relate to influencibility ; 
tus related negatively, but only at the .05 level." 
р т. correlation between status and popularity varied 
Ene 74 and :82 with no significant differences 
ith age level—E. Y. Beeman. 


сак. Krauland-Steinbereithner, Friedl & 
(The ; arta. (Vienna) Die infantile Mutter. 
ре infantile mother.] Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kin- 
"rbsychiat., 1961, 10, 81-87. 


ЗЕСВ2Т, Triska, K. (Ústav psychologie dítěte, 
вор) Duševní vývoj dítěte ve &kolnim a před- 
school věku. [Mental development of children of 
2, gest Preschool age.] Activ. nerv. super., 1960, 

e child eae analysis of the international results of 
develop; growth periodisation suggests that the mental 

деп of children passes during ontogenesis 
3t3,7 11 ya! Stages which terminate approximately 
е Teach d 5 and 19 years. The same conclusion can 

ed both from flexions of growth curves based 
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on average performances in intelligence tests and 
Írom the results of the author's experiments with 
the development of differentiation. In child develop- 
ment there are periods of apparent rest alternating 
with a sudden transition to a higher level of develop- 
ment. These findings are in agreement with the 
theory of stadial development. (17 ref, Russian & 
English summaries) —V. Břicháček. 

SFC84M. Murphy, Lois Barclay. (Menninger 
Found.)  Psykoanalyse og gransking av barns 
utvikling. [Psychoanalysis and child development.] 
Norsk pedag. Tidsskr., 1961, 45, 184—205.—A Nor- 
wegian translation of a 2-part article that appeared in 
Bulletin of the Meninger Clinic, 1957 (see 33: 911, 
5173).—L Goldberger. 


3FC85Z. Zinchenko, V. P., & Ruzskaia, A. G. 
(Psychological Inst, Akad, Pedagogicheskikh Nauk 
RSFSR, USSR) Sravnitel'nyí analiz osiazaniia i 
zreniia: Soobshchenie VII.  Nalichnyí uroven’ 
vospriiatiia formy u detei doshkol-nogo vozrasta. 
[Comparative analysis of touch and vision: Com- 
munication VII. Actual level of form perception in 
children of preschool age.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. 
Nauk RSFSR, 1960, No. 6, 85-88.—Last of a series 
of reports on experiments dealing with touch and 
vision. (See Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 
1959, No. 5 & 1960, No. 5.) Summary and evaluation 
of more important results. The intricate relationship 
between touch and vision in the form perception is 
pointed out. Need for new experimentation in this 
area is stressed.—4. Cuk. 


(Also see Abstracts 3GG13P, 3HI18S, 3IE43D, 
ЗІЕ685, 31199K, 3J121B, 3J181H, 3]T27], 
3JU65W) 


Learning 


3FD02K. Kadyrov, A. A. (С. Zardabi & M. Е. 
Akhundova Pedagogical Inst, Baku) Nekotorye 
osobennosti abstragirovaniya u  uchaschikhsya 
nachal’nykh klassov. [Some features of abstraction 
by elementary school pupils.] Vop. Psikhol., 1961, 
No. 3, 102-110.—32 pupils from the 1st to 4th grades 
read over a narrative selection a few times. They 
were asked to report on one theme at a time (events 
of the story ignoring other details, just the behavior 
of the characters, or only the natural setting). Per- 
formance was compared to performance when asked 
merely to retell the story. In general the number of 
items abstracted increased with age, although there 
were exceptions to this rule. 3 levels of responding 
(not closely correlated with age) were noted: one 
in which Ss were unable to relate their knowledge of 
the story to the specific theme, one in which Ss did 
mention ideas but weren't selective, and finally one 
in which Ss were able to organize their ideas relative 
to the themes.—H. Pick. 


3FD05J. Jeffrey, Wendell E. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Variables in early discrimination learn- 
ing: III. Simultaneous vs. successive stimulus 
presentation. Child Develpm., 1961, 32, 305-310.— 
Using 5 year old Ss it was found that a simultaneous 
discrimination, involving pressing a button closer to 
the positive stimulus which appeared on the left or 
right, was easier than a successive discrimination 
when Ss were required to push a button on the left 
to positive stimulus and on the right to the negative, 
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No differences were found when the successive dis- 
crimination procedure required Ss to push a single 
button when the positive stimulus was present and not 
to respond to the negative stimulus —W. J. Meyer. 


.3FDO9T. Terrell, Glenn, & Ware, Robert. (U. 
Colorado) Role of delay of reward in speed of 
size and form discrimination learning in child- 
hood. Child Develpm., 1961, 32, 409-415.—This pa- 
per reports the relative effects of a delayed reward 
and an immediate reward (light flash) in 2 experi- 
ments involving size and form discrimination learning 
problems. 40 Ss, kindergartners and Ist graders, 
participated. In both experiments Ss learned sig- 
nificantly more quickly when rewarded immediately 
following correct responses than when rewarded fol- 
lowing a delay of 7 seconds. There were no task 
differences. It is believed that both associative and 
incentive factors played a role in determining speed 
of learning —C. T. Morgan. 


3FD11R. Reese, Hayne, W. (U. Buffalo) 
Transposition in the intermediate-size problem by 
preschool children. Child Develpm., 1961, 32, 311— 
314.—Preschool children were divided into a concept 
group and а neoconcept group on the basis of a pre- 
test in which they named the middle-sized of 3 stimuli 
differing in area. At least 10 days later they learned 
to choose the middle-sized of 3 other stimuli and then 
were given test trials 1 step, 2 step, and 3 steps re- 
moved from the training stimuli. No significant dif- 
ferences were found between the 2 groups either 
in training or transposition—W. J. Meyer. 


3FD17P. Price, Louis Elliot. (State U. Iowa) 
The effect of type of verbal pretraining on trans- 
position in children. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 
2017.—Abstract. 

3FD25B. Bijou, Sidney W. (U. Washington) 
Learning in children. Monogr. Soc. Res. Child 
Develpm., 1959, 24 (5, Whole No. 74), 25-33.—Work- 
ing toward an empirical behavior theory of child de- 
velopment, the author considers the problem of con- 
ceptualizing the developing individual as a source of 
variables to lead up to an interactional approach to 
the area of child development. Questions posed for 
child-environment interaction study include reference 
to response and stimulus functions.—J. S. Braun. 


3FD29C. Crandall, Vaughan J., Solomon, Dan, 
& Kellaway, Richard. (Fels Research Inst. Study 
Human Development) A comparison of the pat- 
terned and nonpatterned probability learning of 
adolescent and early grade school-age children. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1961, 99, 29-39.—Adolescents sur- 
passed younger school children in probability learn- 
ing with ratios of 80-20 and 50-50 and with pat- 
terned and nonpatterned conditions. The older chil- 
dren employed “higher-order” pattern expectations 
more frequently than the younger Ss and correctly 
identified more temporal stimulus patterns.—C. T. 
Morgan. 


3FD29L. Lovaas, О. Ivar. (U. Washington, Seat- 
tle) Interaction between verbal and nonverbal 
behavior. Child Develpm., 1961, 32, 329-336.—A 
bar pressing response reinforced by aggressive doll 
action was observed immediately after the children 
(aged 3—5 to 4-7) had undergone a verbal condition- 
ing session during which 1 group of children was re- 
inforced for aggressive verbal responses and the 2nd 
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group reinforced for nonaggressive verbal responses, 
The results showed an increase in aggressive non- 


"verbal behavior following reinforcement of aggressivi 


verbal behavior—W. J. Meyer. . 


3FD37L. Lipsitt, Lewis P. (Brown U.) Simul- 
taneous and successive discrimination learning in 
children. Child Develpm., 1961, 32, 337-347.—The 
results of 3 discrimination learning studies of normal 
4th grade children are reported. Comparisons of the 
methods of simultaneous and successive stimulus 
presentation are made under different levels of stim- 
ulus similarity and 2 response types, either directly 
to the stimulus source or to a locus (buttons) re- 
moved from the stimulus source. Direct responses to 
the stimulus source are learned more rapidly with 
simultaneous presentations whereas responses to a 
locus may result in performance equal to or better 
than simultaneous. When the stimuli are highly 
similar responses to a locus under simultaneous 
presentation produces better learning. —W. J. Meyer. 


3FD47]. Jensen, Arthur R. (U. California, Berk- 
eley) Learning abilities of Mexican-American 
and Anglo-American children. Calif. J. educ. Res., 
1961, 12, 147-159.— Children in Grades 4 and 6 with 
IQ levels from 60 to 120 or above were compared on 
immediate recall, serial learning, and paired-associates 
learning of familiar and abstract objects. Anglo- 
American children of low IQ were slower learners 
than Mexican-Americans of the same IQ. Mexican- 
Americans of above average IQ did not differ sig- 
nificantly in learning ability from Anglo-Americans 
of the same IQ. High IQs are very rare among the 
Mexican-American population. New tests of direct 
learning are recommended for diagnosing educational 
disabilities, especially when the usual intelligence tests 
аге not appropriate.—7. E. Newland. 


3FD49L. Leiman, Alan H., Myers, Jerome L. & 
Myers, Nancy A. (U. Massachusetts) Secondary re- 
inforcement in a discrimination problem with chil- 
dren. Child Develpm., 1961, 32, 349-353.— The role 
of a secondary reinforcer in a discrimination problem 
for 45 5th grade children was examined. Using the 
traditional paradigm for secondary reinforcement it 
was found that it can be established for children — 
W. J. Meyer. 


3FD49T. Tarakanov, V. V., & Zinchenko, у. Р. 
(Moscow U., 0558) Sravnitel’nyi analiz osiaza- 
nija i zreniia: Soobshchenie VI. Proizvolnoe 1 
neproizvol'noe zapominanie formy v doshkol'nom 
vozraste. [Comparative analysis of touch and vi- 
sion: Communication VI. Voluntary and involuntary 
learning of form in preschool age.] Dokl. Akad. 
Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1960, No. 5, 49-52.—32 chil- 
dren (aged 3-7) were presented with 12 irregular 
geometrical forms under 2 different conditions. In 
the 1st, the figures were presented either visually on 
by touch, and the task was to recall them in either 
way. In the 2nd, the figures had to be inserted into 
a form board and the recall was by touch. оше 
salient findings: (a) Recall was greater after form 
board manipulation than after visual-tactile learning: 
(b) Only by age 4-5 was good coordination between 
vision and touch noticed.—4. Cuk. 


3FDS53S. Smedslund, J. The acquisition of СОР" 
servation of substance and weight in children: ^^: 
Attempt at extinction of the visual componen 
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the weight concept. Scand. J. Psychol., 1961, 2, 


7 153-155.— Ihe normal development from moncon- 


servation to conservaton is also a transition from a 
perception-bound concept to one liberated from the 
dependence on immediate perception. Using 6-year- 


E old children it was attempted to extinguish the visual 


cues to weight by making them artificially unreliable. 
This procedure was expected to make the Ss search 
for more reliable cues at the level of symbolic repre- 
sentation of past events, and thereby to lead to con- 
servation. The prediction was not borne out—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

3FD56S. Smedslund, J. The acquisition of con- 
servaiton of substance and weight in children: V. 
Practice in conflict situations without external re- 
inforcement. Scand. J. Psychol., 1961, 2, 156-160.— 
13 5-6-year-old children with no initial concept of 
conservation of substance were given 3 practice ses- 
sions in situations involving repeated cognitive con- 
flict and no external reinforcement. The conflict was 
induced by simultaneous deformation of an object and 
additions to or subtractions from another or the same 
object. The children initially thought that the 
amount of substance changes with every deformation 
of an object, and this perceived change repeatedly 
was in the opposite direction of the perceived change 
following a simultaneous addition, or subtraction. 
The data seem consistent with a theory of acquisition 
based on cognitive conflict and internal equilibration, 
and inconsistent with a theory of external reinforce- 
ment—J ournal abstract. 


3FD61E. Ervin, Susan M. (U. California, Berk- 
cley) Changes with age in the verbal determinants 
of word-association. Amer. J. Psychol., 1961, 74, 
361-372.—" Children in kindergarten, first, third, and 
sixth grades (N = 23, 10, 52, and 99, respectively) 
Were given free- and two-choice associative tests. It 
was found that there was a significant increase with 
RES in the proportion of (paradigmatic) responses in 
the same grammatical class as the stimulus-word, 
p an earlier increase in words occurring more 
often in final position in sentences than in . . . medial 
{Positions].” Clang-associations decrease with age. 
for х А, м of associations based on training by 
Waters ontiguity in speech" is supported.—R. H. 
Mss. Salmina, Н. G. K voprosy o formiro- 
um oboboshchenii у rannem detstvé. [Concept 
Wie oe in early childhood.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. 
sequen oF: 1960, No. 4, 63-64.—Study of the 
E ce and of the conditions occurring in the de- 
READ of concepts in a group of 72 nursery chil- 
uat y means of toys Ss were trained to form 
еге action, and relation concepts. The latter ap- 
to be particularly slow in developing.—4. Cuk. 


E^ 9G. Ghesquiere-Dierickx, B. Comment 
Гаре Tires enfants: Evolution du dessin selon 
accordin Ow children draw: Evolution of drawing 
stead met аве] Enfance, 1961, 2, 179-183—In- 
an assigned drawing task, free drawings 


S basis f В RC 
of asis for preparing norms for the incidence 
distance sition, superposition, perspective, sun, sky, 
nations, ubbing of colors, shadows, and color com- 
each incr Except for the 15 2, the incidence of 
S gradually with age—S. S. Marzolf. 
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3FD89W. Winnefeld, Friedrich. (Halle, Ger- 
many) Gestaltauffassung und Umgestaltung in 
genetischer Sicht. [Gestlat perception and restruc- 
turing in development] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 
1959, 6, 589-602.—Differentiation of "Gestaltung" 
and gestalt perception can be seen as early as the 4th 
year. Between “Umgestaltungs” (restructuring) per- 
formance and age there is a medium positive correla- 
tion. "Umgestaltungs" shows a significant correla- 
tion with reaction time but only a very low correla- 
tion with “Auffassungstyp.” The Toman pictures 
are a special case; with them, the correlation with 
age is low. (English summary)—E. Y. Beeman. 


3FD93A. Alpern, Gerald David. (State U. Iowa) 
Children's performance in a socially reinforced 
learning task as a function of two characteristics 
of the adult reinforcer. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 
21, 1993.—Abstract. 


3FD93B. Boguslavskaya, Z. M. (Inst. Psychol- 
ogy, Akad. Pedagogicheskikh Nauk RSFSR, Mos- 
cow) Osobennsti orienterovochnoi deyatel’nosti 
v protsessa formirovaniya pervonachal’nykh pred- 
stavlenii u detei doskhol’nogo vozrasta. [Charac- 
teristics of orienting activity in the process of forma- 
tion of elementary ideas (images) in preschool chil- 
dren.] Vop. Psikhol., 1961, No. 3, 93-101.—Children 
from 3 to 7¥% were shown various objects in a natural 
setting, The investigating behavior revealed 3 de- 
velopment stages differentiated by: (a) character- 
istics of the orienting movements of eyes and hands, 
(b) degree of correlation between eye and hand 
movements, (c) nature of combination of investiga- 
tory and executive movements, (d) characteristics of 
“logical-verbal” responses, and (e) adequacy of ideas 
of the object. It was possible to bring about a higher 
level of visual investigatory behavior at an earlier 
age.—H. Pick. 

3FD94C. Campbell, B. J. (U. North Carolina) 
Some effects of altering amount and type of rein- 
forcement on operant behavior of preschool chil- 
dren. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2794.— Abstract. 


(Also see Abstracts 3CI97C, 3CO69T, 3GH298, 
3GI86S, 3IP36P) 
Abilities 

3FEI18L. Lovell, K., & Ogilvie, E. (U. Leeds) 
The growth of the concept of volume in junior 
school children. J. child Psychol. Psyéhiat., 1961, 
2, 118-126.—Essentially a replication of Piaget's 
study on the concept of physical volume which em- 
braces interior, occupied, and displacement volume: 
The results with 191 children support Piaget's find- 
ings that it is not until 11-12 years of age that a well: 
developed concept of physical volume is ‘attained.— 
J. M. Reisman. 0 

3FE39G. Graham, Frances K., Berman, Phy lli 
W., & Ernhart, Claire В. (U. Wisconsin) Deyel- 
opment in preschool children of the ability to copy 
forms. Child Develpm., 1960, 31, 339-359.— Each 
reproduction was judged as to whether it was more 
primitive than the original. “Simplification and ‘clos- 
ure were found to be more common in thé steproduc- 
tion of younger than of older children; but they: Were 
no more common than the opposite characteristics of 
complicating and opening. Both pairs of characters 
istics declined with age, and the decline was not dif- 
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ferential" The interaction of symmetry with age 
was significant. "The percentage of accurate repro- 
ductions increased with age for each of the [8] char- 
acteristics judged and for each of the [18] designs." 
—E. Y. Beeman. 
3FE41D. Darley, Frederic L., & Winitz, Harris. 
(U. Iowa) Comparison of male and female kin- 
dergarten children on the WISC. J. genet. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 99, 41-49.—The purpose of this investiga- 
tion was to determine whether statistically significant 
differences are apparent between kindergarten-aged 
boys and girls on the WISC IQ and subtest scores 
and on correlations computed between any 2 WISC 
measures. 75 boys and 75 girls with mean CA of 63 
months, randomly selected from children expected to 
enter kindergarten classes of Iowa City schools in 
September 1958, were Ss. The sample was restricted 
to physically normal, white, monolingual, nonstutter- 
ing, normal-hearing, mentally normal children. Sta- 
tistically significant differences favoring girls were 
found on the Performance scale IQ and on Similar- 
ities and Coding A subtests. In only a few instances 
were the differences between correlations (computed 
for boys and girls separately) found to be statistically 
significant. Mean IQ scores and intercorrelations 
compare closely with WISC norms for children of 
comparable age levels.—C. T. Morgan. 
3FE51E. Elkind, David. (Wheaton Coll) The 
development of the additive composition of classes 
in the child: Piaget Replication Study III. J. 
genet. Psychol. 1961, 99, 51-57.—100 children be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 8 were tested for their ability 
to additively compose classes in a systematic replica- 
tion of 1 of Piaget's studies. The results agreed with 
Piaget's finding of 3 age related stages in the develop- 
ment of the ability to form class inclusions. Briefly 
presented was Piaget's interpretation that psycholog- 
ically the inability to compose classes arises from the 
irreversibility of the child's thought while logically 
it derives from the child's inability to group opera- 
tions so that the total class remains invariant despite 
changing relations with its parts—Author abstract. 
SFES2V. Vereecken, P. Spacial development: 
Constructive praxia from birth to the age of seven. 
Groningen, Netherlands: Wolters, 1961. 152 p.— 
"Constructive-praxic activities are those activities, 
by which the subject makes spatial constructions with 
lines, blocks or sticks" Developmental sequences are 
described on the topological and the Euclidean-projec- 
tive levels with regard to: eye-hand coordination, 
oblique direction, above-below relations, left-right re- 
lations, before-behind relations; and "complicated" 
space. Drawings are not precise copies of an interior 
image. The child is moved by the dynamics of the 
field. Не adds lines in places of disequilibrium and 
tension—W. A. Koppe. 
3FES3E. Engler, David. How to raise your 
child’s IQ. New York; Ballantine, 1961. 153 p. 
$.50.—A paperback reprint of a 1958 edition by Cri- 
terion Books.—E. Y. Beeman. 
3FES9Z, Zhuikov, S. F. (Psychological Inst., 
Akad Pedagogicheskikh Nauk RSFSR) Soznovanie 
slova mladshimi skhol’nikami. [Understanding of 
words by younger school children. ] Dokl. Akad. 
Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1960, No. 4, 59-62.—The pur- 
pose of this study was to investigate the ability of 
children beginning grade school to understand the 
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formal aspects of words. This understanding was 
tested on different levels: naming of objects, meaning 
of synonyms and homonyms, difference between words 
and objects. It was found that this ability develops 
with age and depends upon the intellectual capacity. 
—A. Cuk. 


3FE77E. Estes, Betsy Worth. (U. Kentucky) 
Judgment of size in relation to geometric shape. 
Child Develpm., 1961, 32, 277-286.—Ss ranging in 
grade from kindergarten through college were pre- 
sented with a standard series of figures and were 
asked to select from a variable series the figure which 
was most nearly equal in size to the standard. 45 of 
these judgments were similar-figure trials; 90 were 
different-figure trials. On the similar-figure trials 
young children were as accurate as adults and vari- 
ability of group judgments decreased with increase in 
age. On the different-figure trials there were no age 
or sex differences and the same cues were used by all 
groups regardless of size of figures.—W. J. Meyer. 


(Also see Abstracts 3DP45W, 3HB18J, 3HD03H*, 
3JI27L, 3K F18S) 


Personality 


3FF04F. Furneaux, W. D., & Gibson, H. B. 
(Inst. Psychiatry, Nuffield Hynosis Investigation) 
A Children’s Personality Inventory designed to 
measure neuroticism and extraversion. Brit. J 
educ. Psychol., 1961, 31, 204-207.— The Pintner Per- 
sonality Inventory for Children was modified to re- 
duce response bias and for adaptation for English 
children. Item analysis data were accumulated as 
well as measures of reliability (Guttman split half) 
and congruent validity data. Extraversion and neu- 
roticism scales were extracted with an г of .10 and 
uncorrected reliability coefficients of .80 and .76— 
W. Coleman. 


3FF07S. Sutton-Smith, B., Rosenberg, B. б. 
(Bowling Green State U.) Manifest anxiety and 
game preferences in children. Child Develpm., 
1960, 31, 307-311.—Highly anxious children were 
found to show more than ordinary preference for the 
games of the opposite sex, suggesting that anxiety 
on the CMAS is related to sex-role identification. 
Game choices of highly anxious boys were not only 
feminine, they were also immature. Some of the 
game choices of highly anxious girls were both mas- 


hysical symp- 
he upper 
be only 


in the middle quintile. The change 
greater family permissiveness or to increas 
in modern life, There is need for reapprai E 
sonality instruments when they are used over а 


period.—C. T. Morgan. 
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3FF13L. Levinson, Boris M.  (Yeshiva U.) 
Parental achievement drives for preschool chil- 
dren, the Vineland Social Maturity Scale, and the 
Social Deviation Quotient. J. genet. Psychol., 1961, 
99, 113-128.—A Social Deviation Quotient (SDQ) 
was devised from the Social Age of the Vineland 
Social Maturity Scale and the MA of the Binet. It 
was hypothesized that SDQ would correlate with ad- 
justment as observed in a clinic setting, but this found 
nosupport. No significant sex differences were found 
for any of the measures among 74 boys and 91 girls. 
SA was always higher than CA, and higher than MA 
in 93% of the cases.—E. Y. Beeman. 


3FF25C. Caplan, Gerald (Ed.) (Harvard School 
Public Health) Prevention of mental disorders in 
children: Initial explorations. New York: Basic 
Books, 1961. xii, 425 p. $8.50.—A review of studies 
of organic factors and their implications for primary 
prevention, interpersonal relationships within the 
family, methods for inducing parents to provide pre- 
ventive conditions, preventive intervention during 
crises, and the implications of the school for mental 
health. There are original papers by Nathan W. 
Ackerman, Barbara Biber, Eli M. Bower, Orville G. 
Brim, Sylvia Brody, George E. Gardner, D. Wells 
Goodrich, Donald C. Klein, Hilda Knobloch, Earle 
L, Lipton, Erich Lindemann, Richard L. Masland, 
Lois B. Murphy, Ralph H. Ojemann, Benjamin Pasa- 
manick, Eleanor Pavenstedt, Julius B. Richmond, 
John A. Rose, George Tarjan, and Samuel Wald- 
fogel—J. M. Reisman. 


_ 3FF26G. Gall, Howard Smyer. (U. North Caro- 
lina) The development of affiliation motivation. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2026.—Abstract. 


3FF37S. Sears, Robert R. (Stanford U.) Per- 
sonality theory: The next forty years. Monogr. 
Soc. Res. Child Develpm., 1959, 24(5, Whole No. 74), 
37-48.—As a point of departure for what future the- 
orizing will bring, the author reviews the history of 
Personality theory to date. 2 areas are suggested as 
focal points for future developmental theory: (a) the 
Process of development, particularly the uniquely hu- 
man aspects and (b) the biogenetic, i.e., the influence 
of inheritance on the qualities of behavior and its rate 
of change with growth. The study of maturation is 
also urged —J. S. Braun. if 


ЗЕЕ45А. Ames, Louise Bates. (Gesell Inst. Child 
evelopment) Constancy of content in Rorschach 
responses. J. genet. Psychol., 1960, 96, 145-164.— 
oNsistency of response tended to increase with age 
in children from 2 to 16. The majority of the con- 
Sistent responses were of the popular or banal type. 
5 ere were few sex differences but girl's consistent 
aes became less popular; boys’ more popular, as 
"ey grow older. (16 ref.) —Е. Y. Beeman. 


SEPSSH. Hartley, Ruth E. (City Coll. New 
08 Some implications of current changes in 
153-16 € patterns. Merrill-Palmer Quart., 1960, 6, 
Sex i Children are not confused by changes in 
to m €s because they lack time perspective and react 
Rent Present. Changes seem to be mainly new 
lem of 0. fulfilling established functions. The prob- 
the diff, adjustment to sex roles seems to be rooted in 
velo; erential pressures associated with respective 
Press Pmental stages in each sex.” Among males the 

ures are greater before adulthood; among fe- 
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males, during and after adolescence. 
L. Robinson. 


SFF55W. Werner, Emmy, & Gallistel, Elizabeth. 
(National Inst. Health, Bethesda, Md.) Prediction 
of outstanding performance, delinquency, and 
emotional disturbance from childhood evaluations. 
Child Develpm., 1961, 32, 255-260.—Scores on a 
number of pupil inventories and teacher ratings of 
groups of school children later recognized as out- 
standing, delinquent, or emotionally disturbed were 
significantly different from the norms for their age 
and sex. Teacher ratings was the single measure 
which consistently differentiated the group members 
while a measure of social responsibility best differ- 
tiated the delinquent group.—W. J. Meyer. 


SFF57H. Hottel, John Victor. (George Peabody 
Coll. Teachers) The influence of age and intel- 
ligence on independence-conformity behavior of 
children. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2357—2358.— 
Abstract. 


3FF65R. Rosenberg, B. G., & Sutton-Smith, B. 
(Bowling Green State U.) А revised conception of 
masculine-feminine differences in play activities. 
J. genet, Psychol., 1960, 96, 165-170.—“The present 
investigation sought to compare male and female dif- 
ferences in game play activities. A check list yielded 
18 items differentiating boys from girls and 40 items 
differentiating girls from boys. Contrasts with tradi- 
tional conceptions and Terman’s 1926 investigation 
indicated that girls now evidence greater interest 
in male activities than was formerly the case. This 
article, therefore, presents further evidence consistent 
with theories which emphasize the increasing mas- 
culinity of the feminine self-concepts."—E. У. 
Beeman. 


3FF66H. House, Charles Wesley. (Louisiana 
State U.) Response bias as a measure of emo- 
tional disturbance in children. Dissertation Abstr., 
1961, 21, 2366-2367.—Abstract. 


3FF70D. Dunkleberger, Clarence J., & Tyler, 
Leona E. (U. Oregon) Interest stability and 
personality traits. J. counsel. Psychol., 1961, 8, 70- 
74.—Based on a longitudinal study of children’s in- 
terests, this report is concerned with the measured 
personality characteristics of Ss classified as “chang- 
ers" and “nonchangers” and the comparison of these 
groups. Sex differences were also determindd. “The 
inference is that changers are not necessarily unstable 
as the continued use of the terms ‘stability’; and ‘in- 
stability’ . . . often suggest S."—M. M. Reece. 


3FF71]. Johnson, Ronald C., Johnson, ‘Carol, & 
Martin, Lea. (San Jose State Coll.) Authoritar- 
ianism, occupation, and sex role differentiation in 
children. Child Develpm., 1961, 32, 271-276—A 
college population of Ss was given the California F 
(Authoritarianism) Scale. Ss rated a number of 
children’s behaviors in terms of their sex appropriate- 
ness. Measures of parental occupational level and 
type were used to form subgroups of Ss. Entrepre- 
neurial occupation groups scored higher on the F 
Scale and rated significantly fewer behaviors as being 
appropriate to both boys and girls—W. J. Meyer. 

3FF76M. Marshall, Helen R., (U. Kentucky) 
Relations between home experiences and chil- 
dren's use of language in play interactions with 
peers. Psychol. Monogr., 1961, 75(5, Whole No. 


(24 ref.)— E. 
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509) 76 p.—Two types of research form the basis of 
this study. The 1st is concerned relations between 
home experience and children's social behavior in pre- 
school groups. The 2nd deals with an exploration of 
the use of language and hostility by preschool chil- 
dren seeking to influence and adjust to age peers and 
teachers, A group of 108 children, (age 2% to 615), 
101 mothers, and 101 fathers served as Ss. All fam- 
ilies were classified as being in upper socioeconomic 
levels. A wide variety of measures of the children's 
social behavior with peers, children's dependence 
on teachers, of language and hostility, home experi- 
ences were used. Parents were measured on 24 
scales and 5 composite scales of the Parental Attitude 
Research Instrument of Schaefer and Bell Each 
child was observed in child directed play in the pre- 
school group for a minimum of 100 minutes, or for 
50 2-minute time sample records with observations 
spaced over 3-5 weeks thus limiting the recorded 
time to 10 minutes per day for any one child. 
Among the many findings is the indication that when 
parents and adults talk with preschool children about 
topics which they can use in play with other children 
the children tend to use these topics more frequently 
in play. As a result they appear to gain better social 
acceptance by their peers. "This suggests a basis for 
the development of social stability in the preschool 
child.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


3FF79B. Barnard, James W., Zimbardo, Philip 
G., & Sarason, Seymour. (Yale U.) Anxiety and 
verbal behavior in children. Child Develpm., 1961, 
32, 379-392.—Standardized interviews were adminis- 
tered to 48 3rd grade children of both sexes, matched 
for IQ, but varying in test anxiety level. Perception 
of the interview situation was manipulated by evalua- 
tive instructions, designed to cue off anxiety or per- 
missive instructions designed to alleviate anxiety. 
HA children in the evaluative type interview express 
more negative affect than LA but this difference dis- 
appears in the permissive interview. НА children 
are more concrete in their descriptions of others and 
show less force of voice than LA children—W. L. 
Meyer. 

3FF83H. Hartley, Ruth E. (City Coll. New 
York) Children’s concepts of male and female 
roles. Merrill-Palmer Quart., 1960, 6, 83-91.—47 
boys and 110 girls, ages 5, 8 and 11, responded to 
play, pictorial and verbal techniques for studying 
their concepts of sex role. Mothers of 5095 of the 
sample worked outside the home. Traditional roles 
persist; the working mother is helping the father in 
the money-getting role, while the domestic activities 
of fathers are viewed as help for mother.—E. L. 
Robinson. 

ЗЕЕ89Т. Thorpe, Joseph Stephen. (U. Texas) 
Level of perceptual development as reflected in 
responses to the Holtzman Inkblot Technique. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2789.— Abstract. 


3FF93M. McReynolds, Paul; Acker, Mary, & 
Pietila, Caryl, (VA Hosp., Palo Alto, Calif.) Re- 
lation of object curiosity to psychological adjust- 
ment in children. Child Develpm., 1961, 32, 393— 
400.—30 children in a 6th grade class were adminis- 

^ {егей a test of object curiosity. The classroom 
teacher rated each student on a number of variables, 
most of them concerned with psychological adjust- 
ment. The hypothesis was that object curiosity 
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would be related negatively to maladjustment and э) 


positively to adequacy of adjustment. The results 
supported the hypothesis.—C. T. Morgan. 


(Also see Abstracts 3HC95B, 3HG78H, 3H143§, 
3HM71C, 3HM79L, 3]I50M, 3JQ25L, 
3JT990) 


Parent-Child Relations 


3FGOIV. Villalba Alvim, Mariana A., & Quintela, 
Gloria F. A criança abandonada. [The abandoned 
child.] Arqu. Brasil. Psicotec., 1960, 12(1), 1-7.— 
A study of personality characteristics of abandoned 
children with emphasis on defects due to the absence 
of adequate emotional relations with parents in the 
formative years.—G. Soloyanis. 


3FG11J. Jarecki, Henry G. (Westport, Conn.) 
Die Einstellungen von Miittern zu Problemen der 
Kindererziehung: Eine vergleichende Vorunter- 
suchung. [The attitudes of mothers toward prob- 
lems of child rearing: A comparative preliminary: 
investigation.] Schwiez. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1961, 
20, 111-135.—2 groups of 40 mothers in the United 
States and in Switzerland were asked about stutter- 
ing, weaning, masturbation, lying, and bed wetting. 
There were significant differences in attitudes. Swiss 
mothers placed more stress on heredity and poor 
upbringing, and were more strict in demanding ma- 
ture behavior. Swiss mothers seem to view their 
children quite early as “little adults,” while American 
mothers see them as “kids” and allow them to behave 
like children much longer. Some interactions be- 
tween attitudes toward child rearing and the given 
social structures are discussed. (5 tables, 28 ref, 
English summary)—J. W. House. 


3FG12L. Leichty, Mary M. (Michigan State U.) 
The effect of father-absence during early child- 
hood upon the Oedipal situation as reflected in 
young adults. Merrill-Palmer Quart., 1960, 6, 212- 
217.—The Blacky test was given to 33 male students 
who were separated from their fathers by overseas 
duty and to a control group of 29 Ss. The separated 
group showed a higher frequency of strong edipa 
intensity, and a lower frequency of close identifica- 
tion with the father. Environmental differences after 
the father’s return should be controlled in further 
studies —E, L. Robinson. 


3FG15D. Dreger, Ralph Mason, & Sweetland, 
Anders. (Jacksonville U.) Traits of fatherhood 
as revealed by the factor-analysis of a parent atti- 
tude scale. J. genet. Psychol., 1960, 96, 115-122— 
“A parent-attitude scale was administered to 350 stu- 
dents and analyzed by the centroid method. Orthog- 
onal rotation of axes resulted in four important 
factors: 1. Ideal American Fatherhood; III. Idea 
Religious (non-ecclesiastical) Fatherhood; IV. Ec- 
clesiastical Righteousness; and VII. Lovingkindness- 
Three other factors also appeared: II. Secular Non- 
Punitiveness; V. Church-Going Religiosity; and Y 
Puritanism."—E. Y. Beeman. 


3FG25G. Gardner, D. Bruce, Hawkes, Glenn к, 
& Burchinal Lee С. (Iowa State U.) Nonco? 
tinuous mothering in infancy and development y 
later childhood. Child Develpm., 1961, 32, 225-23 
—Maternal deprivation in infancy is assumed to pro- 
duce discriminable variations in personality during 
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later childhood. A sample of 29 children, ages 8-17, 
who had lived in a home management house during 
infancy were matched on several variables with chil- 
dren who had not experienced maternal deprivation. 
Comparisons were made on several personality-ad- 
justment measures none of which yielded statistically 
Significant differences—W. J. Meyer. 

3FG31L. LeShan, Lawrence, & LeShan, Eda J. 
Some recent trends in social science research 
relevant to parent education. Marriage fam. Liv., 
1961, 23, 31-37.— Trends are discussed and docu- 
mented.—L. Shatin. 

3FG33L. López, Pardo; Alvaro, Giraldo; Angel, 
Jorge; Bossio, Victoria, & De la Vega, Beatriz. 
(U. Nacional Columbia) La educación, la instruc- 
ción y la cultura en relación con el abandono. 
[Education, knowledge, and culture as related to 
child desertion.] Rev. Psicol., Bogota, 1959, 4(2), 
33-40.— This essay reviews apparent causes of child 
desertion and calls for: (a) recognition of cultural 
forces in desertion, (b) education of parents to 
awareness of family obligations, (c) appropriate ed- 
ucation to protect the abandoned child, and (d) ex- 
tensive study of the problem at the local level.— 
E. B. Page. 

3FG43C. Crandall, Vaughn J., Preston, Anne, & 
Rabson, Alice. (Fels Research Inst. Maternal 
reactions and the development of independence 
and achievement behavior in young children. 
Child Developm., 1960, 31, 243-251.— Observation of 
30 nursery-school aged children and their mothers, in 
school and at home, indicated: (a) high achievers 
depended less on adults for help and emotional sup- 
port, (b) behavior was moderately consistent from 
home to school, (c) mothers who rewarded achieve- 
ment were less nurturant but no less affectionate than 
mothers not so prone to do this, and (d) direct re- 
warding of achievement and approval seeking by 
mothers were related to children's achievement, but 


maternal affection and independence were not.—E. Y. 
Beeman. 


SFGSIB. Brim, Orville G., Jr. (Russell Sage 
Found.) Some basic research problems in parent 
education with implications for the field of child 
development. Monogr. Soc. Res. Child Develpm., 
1959, 24(5, Whole No. 74), 51-65.—Following a 
review of the history of parent education in the 
United States, the author discusses 3 major areas of 
коне on parent behavior regarded as fundamental 
0 parent education. These include the effect of 
SE on child in relation to variables such as sex 
Rosen and age of child; the assessment of parent 
s petence in terms of, for example, the realism of 
i ends sought; and, finally, the sources or causes 
ot parent behavior. —]J. S. Braun. 


ci А G53M. Marshall, Helen R., & Magruder, Lu- 
mone (U. Kentucky) Relations between parent 
ейге 7 education practices and children's knowl- 
$e and use of money. Child Developm., 1960, 31, 
fics B4. Children will have more knowledge of the 
(b) Money if: (a) they are given money to spend, 
Фу save money, (c) they are given wide ex- 
Се in the use of money, and (d) their parents 
а stud. money wisely. The conclusions are based on 
other A of 512 children and 484 parents. Several 
Not su. commended money education practices were 
PPorted. (22 ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. 


Perien 
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SFGS9L. Lynn, R. (U. Exeter, Great Britain) 
Personality characteristics of the mothers of ag- 
gressive and unaggressive children. J. genet. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 99, 159-164.—The article replicates and 
extends Sears' work on child rearing (see 32: 4442). 
The level of aggression of children correlates with 
(a) the mother's use of physical punishment, (b) the 
mother's extraversion, (c) the mother's emotional 
stability. Partial correlations raise considerably the 
association between the aggression of the child and 
mother's use of physical punishment. Maternal pér- 
missiveness was not confirmed as a factor influencing 
the aggression of the child.—Z4wthor abstract. 

3FG59S. Stephens, William N. Judgments by 
social workers on boys and mothers in fatherless 
families. J. genet. Psychol., 1961, 99, 59-64.—This 
study reports a survey of social workers of the effects 
on boys of fatherless families. Using a matched-pairs 
method, social workers were asked to compare boys 
from fatherless families with boys from father-present 
families. Boys from fatherless families were more 
frequently judged to be more effeminate and more 
anxious about sex. The mothers in the fatherless 
families were judged to be more jealous of their sons’ 
girl friends. Over % the parents in the fatherless 
families had themselves come from broken homes. 
Findings are merely suggestive, since there was no 
control on possible reporter-bias.—Author abstract. 

3FG61B. Bayley, Nancy, & Schaefer, Earl S. 
(National Inst. Mental Health) Relationships be- 
tween socioeconomic variables and the behavior 
of mothers toward young children. J. genet. 
Psychol, 1960, 96, 61-77.—Mothers of high status 
tended to be more warm, understanding and accept- 
ing, "those of lower status to be more controlling, 
irritable, and punitive." The differences were greater 
for mothers of boys. The analysis was done on data 
from the Berkeley Growth Study (see 15: 4456). 
(16 ref.) —E. Y. Beeman. 

3FG61C. Crandall, Vaughn J., & Preston, Anne. 
(Fels Research Inst, Yellow Springs, О.) Verbally 
expressed needs and overt maternal behaviors. 
Child Developm., 1961, 32, 261—270.—The relation- 
ship between the expressed needs, as measured by the 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule, of 38 white 
middle-class mothers and the specific overt behaviors 
they display toward their children was examined. 4 
expressed needs were included: Aggression, Nurtur- 
ance, Autonomy, and Dominance of which only Ag- 
gression and Nurturance were related to overt be- 
havior. Aggressive needs significantly predicted a 
number of rejectant maternal behaviors while Nur- 
turance needs predicted a number of protective mater- 
nal behaviors.—W. J. Meyer. 

3FG63F. Freedheim, Donald К. (Duke U.) An 
investigation of masculinity and parental role 
patterns. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2363.— 
Abstract. Ў 

3FG63L. Luckey, “Eleanore Braun. (U. Con- 
necticut) Value as the content of parent educa- 
tion programs. Marriage fam. Liv., 1961, 23, 263- 
266.—The role of ethical values in. parent education 
programs is described. Considered are: "hidden 
values, the need for overt recognition of one's own 
values, the teaching of values, the diversity of values 
in Protestantism, and "silence" on topics where there 
is conflict of values.—L. Shatin. 
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3FG67L. Langston, Robert Dorn. (Duke U.) 
Children's overt and fantasy aggression toward 
peers as a function of perceived severity of par- 
ental punishment. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 
2367.—Abstract. 


3FG69M. Mosher, Donald L., & Scodel, Alvin. 
(Ohio State U.) Relationships between ethno- 
centrism in children and the ethnocentrism and 
authoritarian rearing practices of their mothers. 
Child Developm., 1960, 31, 369-376.—A social dis- 
tance measure of ethnocentrism was given to 400 
children; secretly coded questionnaires were given to 
161 mothers. "The results demonstrated that, al- 
though there is a significant relationship between the 
ethnic attitudes of mothers and the attitudes toward 
auhoritarian rearing practices of these mothers, the 
ethnic attitudes of children are related only to the 
ethnic attitudes of their mothers and not to the atti- 
tudes toward rearing practices."—E. Y. Beeman. 


3FG73S. Serot, Naomi M., & Teevan, Richard 
C. (4884 MacArthur Blvd. Washington, D. C.) 
Perception of the parent-child relationship and its 
relation to child adjustment. Child Develpm., 1961, 
32, 373-378.—Research in the area of parent-child 
relationships and child adjustment suggests that a 
child’s adjustment is related to his perception of his 
relationship with his family, that the child’s percep- 
tion of the relationship is unrelated to his parents’ 
perception of the relationship, and that the parents’ 
perception of the relationship is unrelated to his 
child's adjustment. A study is described using 102 
children between 9 and 10 years of age which support 
all the foregoing assertions.—W. J. Meyer. 


3FG79M. McCord, W., McCord, Joan, & How- 
ard, A. (Stanford U.) Familial correlates of ag- 
gression in nondelinquent male children. J. ab- 
norm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 79-93.—An extension 
of the Sears' studies of lower class families based on 
a 5-year period of direct home observation of the 
family group. The aggressive children were more 
closely supervised by parents, had dominant mothers, 
were exposed to inconsistent methods of discipline, 
and had parents who were punitive but placed low 
demands on the children.—G. Frank. 


3FG79P. Pease, Damaris. (Iowa State U.) Some 
child rearing practices in Japanese families. Mar- 
riage fam. Liv., 1961, 23, 179-181—Data were re- 
ported for a questionnaire survey of child-rearing 
practices at 3 elementary schools in Tokyo, on these 
topics: feeding, elimination, sleep, play, and dis- 
cipline.—L. Shatin. 

FG80B. Baumberger, Theodore Shriver. (U. 
Oklahoma) Identification differences between ac- 
cepted and rejected children at one critical stage 
of ego development. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 
2780.—Abstract. 

3FG82C. Chorost, Sherwood Bruce. (U. Texas) 
Parental child-rearing attitudes and their corre- 
lates in adolescent aggression. Dissertation Abstr., 
1961, 21, 2782.—Abstract. 


3FG870. Ourth, Lynn, & Brown, Kenneth B. 
(U. Missouri) Inadequate mothering and disturb- 
ance in the neonatal period. Child Develpm., 1961, 
32, 287-295.—Adequate mothering consists of con- 
tinuing the patterns of stimulation which normally 
occur intrauterinally. The Ss were 2 groups of 10 
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normal neonates who were studied for 4.5 days after 
birth. One group was handled no more. than was 
necessary and the other was treated the same way 
except for specified periods of mild, firm support and 
rhythmical body stimulations at feeding times. The 
nonstimulated group cried significantly more than the 
stimulated group—W. J. Meyer. 


3FG88H. Hilgard, Josephine R., Newman, Martha 
F. & Fisk, Fern. (Stanford U.) Strength of 
adult ego following childhood bereavement. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat, 1960, 30, 788-798.—“Loss of a 
parent in childhood is a serious blow for any child.” 
Of some protection are: (a) a compatible relation- 
ship between parents with well-defined roles prior to 
death, (b) a strong surviving parent who can accept 
the dual role with little conflict, (c) family and/or 
community resources, and (d) “development of a 
separation tolerance prior to death.” Grief and 
mourning are affected by age and set of the child and 
by sex of the lost parent. Dependence of the surviv- 
ing parent upon the children may affect the maturity 
their egos can attain.—E. Y. Beeman. 


3FG90W. Wall, Harvey R. (U. Kansas) A dif- 
ferential analysis of some intellective and affective 
characteristics of peer accepted and rejected pre- 
adolescent children. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 
2790.—Abstract. 


(Also see Abstracts 3DQ38P, 3GB27G, 3GB47K, 
3GC49D, 3GC65D, 3GC75D, 3HJ15A, 
3H]46P, 3HJ87G, 3HMI9F*, 3JB4G, 
3JQ93W, 3JQ99H) 
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3FHO03D. Douvan, Elizabeth. (U. Michigan) 
Sex differences in adolescent character processes. 
Merrill-Palmer Quart., 1960, 6, 203-211.—Adolescent 
girls show less concern with values and with develop- 
ing behavior controls. Character development 1$ 
more rapid in boys during adolescence. Internaliza- 
tion of independent standards is not an efficient pre- 
dictor of ego organization or ego strength in girls. 
The critical integrating variable for the girl is her 
progress in developing interpersonal skill and sensi- 
tivity.—E. L. Robinson. 


3FHO07Z. Zazzo, B. Revendications d'autonomie 
chez des adolescents de milieux soci-culturels dif- 
férents. [Claims of autonomy among adolescents of 
different sociocultural milieux.] Enfance, 1961, 2, 
107-128.—Questionnaires were obtained from 349 
boys ages 14-20, and each was interviewed regarding 
his view of himself in relation to adult characteristics. 
Of the total group, 30.6% were lycéens, 25% in 
teacher education, 25% apprentices, and 19.4% were 
employed. Statistical analyses of the data leads to 
the conclusion that prolongation of training for adult 
occupation engenders rebellion. Such rebellion is not 
necessarily bad and is deemed better than acceptance. 
—S. S. Marzolf. 


3FH11D. Dolan, Charles Richard. (Boston U.) 
An investigation of the authoritarian figures in t! 
lives of adolescents as measured by a forced-choice 
instrument. Dissertation Abstr, 1961, 21, 281l- 
2812.—Abstract. 


3FH15D. Dittman, Allen T. & Goodrich, D 
Wells. (National Inst. Mental Health, Bethesda; 
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Md.) A comparison of social behavior in normal 
and hyperaggressive preadolescent boys. Child 
Develpm., 1961, 32, 315-327.—2 groups of preadoles- 
cent boys, 8 normals and 4 hyperaggressive patients, 
were studied by observation of free social behavior 
under identical conditons. The clinical group showed 
more intensity of interaction than the normals, were 
more hostilely dominant, and more stereotyped in their 
behavior. Adult response to the clinical group was 
more controlled than for the normals.—JW. J. Meyer. 


3FH23M. Meissner, W. W. (Woodstock Coll.) 
Comparison of anxiety patterns in adolescent 
boys: 1939-1959. J. genet. Psychol., 1961, 99, 323- 
329.—Questions dealing with adolescent anxiety were 
given to 2000 high school boys in 1939 and to 1278 in 
1959. There is significantly léss worry and anxiety 
in 1959 than in 1939, but the pattern of anxieties 1s 
much the same. Significant rank correlations were 
found in causes of worry, personal problems, sources 
of fear and doubt, and feelings of depression.—Z4utltor 
abstract. 


3FH24M. Mussen, Paul. (U. California, Berk- 
eley) Some antecedents and consequents of mas- 
culine sex-typing in adolescent boys. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1901, 75(2, Whole No. 506) 24 p.—2 
groups of Ss were drawn from 68 adolescent males: 
the Ist consisted of 20 boys with the most masculine 
M-F scores on the Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
and the 2nd with the least masculine scores. These 
Ss served as the basis for testing 4 hypotheses con- 
cerned with (a) their attitudes toward their fathers 
as antecedents of masculine indentifictaion; (b) the 
consequents of different degrees of this identification 
on personality and adjustment during adolescence and 
early adult life. The findings appear to confirm 
Mowrer's "developmental hypothesis of identification" 
and in general indicate that strong identification with 
the male role is shown in the development of a pat- 
tern of sex-role behavior rather than in the acquisi- 
tion of a few isolated sex-appropriate characteristics. 
Strong masculine identification appears to be related 
to indications of personal adequacy and emotional 
Stability. It appears that neither the California Psy- 
chological Inventory nor the Edwards Personal Pref- 
егепсе Schedule as tests of personal adjustment on 
Social adaptation yielded adequate data to either con- 
firm or deny the hypothesis that appropriate sex- 
typing during adolescence is more closely related to 
үш. personal and social adjustment.—M. A. Seiden- 


сна. Kubička, L., & Kubicková, Z. (Prague, 
zechoslovakia) Studie solecenskych rolí ve třídě 

¢ ivajicich dívek. [Study of social role in a class 

p cedolescent girls.] Ceskoslov. Psychiat., 1960, 56, 
249.—An adolescent girl enacts 3 distinct social 


Sed in her school life: the role of a classmate (in 
Teation to all other pupils in the class), the role of a 
Peil s relation to the teachers), and the role of a 
Es iriend (only in relation to some pupils). The 
"gatio of interpersonal relations between 29 
d girls had the following results: Popularity 
ivenes: oolmates is connected with the girl's coopera- 
e 55, solidarity, and sociability, and also withthe 
sym, E of feminine beauty. Female teachers 
SE 12е with disciplined and submissive girls; co- 
choose wuss is also preferred. Extraverted girls 
€ extraverted friends and introverted choose in- 
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troverted. Close friendship arises easily between girls 
of similar physical maturity and of the same level of 
feminine attractiveness for boys. (Russian & English 
ѕшттагіеѕ) —/. Břicháček. 


3FH41D. Dentler, Robert A., & Monroe, Law- 
rence J. (U. Kansas) The family and early ado- 
lescent conformity and deviance. Marriage fam. 
Liv., 1961, 23, 241-247.—From questionnaires admin- 
istered to 610 junior high school youths Guttman 
scales were developed: (a) Conduct scale (b) Life 
Chance scale (c) Interpersonal Relations scale, and 
(d) Activity scale. Associations among these scales 
were analyzed. “Generally, family scale variables 
were found to have only a limited influence on type 
of conduct.”—L. Shatin, 


3FH42M. Moser, Alvin J. Marriage role ex- 
pectations of high school students. Marriage fam. 
Liv., 1961, 23, 42-43.—An inventory of marriage role 
expectations was administered to 354 12th grade stu- 
dents. These expectations were studied for their rela- 
tion to sex, social status, religion, mental maturity, 
number of siblings, and sibling sex.—L. Shatin. 


3FH46H. Harris, Dale B. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) Work and the adolescent transition to ma- 
turity. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1961, 63, 146-153.—Part- 
time work experiences are valuable to youth for other 
than vocational guidance and training alone. It is 
a part of this progress toward adulthood.—H. K. 
Moore. 


3FH54S. Silber, Earle; Hamburg, David A., 
Coelho, George V., Murphey, Elizabeth B., Rosen- 
berg, Morris, & Pearlin, Leonard I. (National 
Inst. Mental Health) Adaptive behavior in com- 
petent adolescents: Coping with the anticipation 
of college. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 5, 354-365.— 
6 boys and 9 girls of suburban middle class and 
judged high in emotional and academic adjustment 
were interviewed weekly during the end of their 
senior year. The adaptive behavior included reach- 
ing out for new experiences, preparation of the self- 
image towards adulthood by advance role rehearsal, 
lowering of level of aspiration to avoid disappoint- 
ment, sharing anxiety with others in similar situa- 
tion, and use of worrying to gain control over the 
unknown.—L. W. Brandt. 

3FH56A. Abramson, J. H. (U. Natal, Durban, 
S. Africa) Observations on the health of adoles- 
cent girls in relation to cultural change. Psy- 
chosom. Med., 1961, 23, 156-165.—60 Hindu girls, 
ages 16 and 17, living in a slum of Durban, were 
administered the Cornell Medical Index and 4 ques- 
tionnaires about “traditionalism.” The girls’ mothers 
also took the tests. "Evidence of ill health, with 
special reference to emotional disturbance, was found 
to be associated with a discrepancy in either direction, 
between the traditionalism of the daughter and that 
of her mother." (35 ref.) —IW. G. Shipman. 


3FH65A. Allen, Edmund E., & Hites, Robert W. 
(U. Florida) Factors in religious attitudes of 
older adolescents. J. soc. Psychol., 1961, 55, 265- 
273.—A factor analysis of data obtained from: (a) 
27 Likert-type attitude items, covering areas of reli- 
gious beliefs and church doctrine; (b) a Biblical 
knowledge test; and (c) rating scales indicating 
amount of Bible reading, family devotions, and at- 
tendance at worship services. Responses were ob- 
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tained from 100 Ss, aged 16-18, at 4 large urban 
Methodist churches. 12 factors resulted from a cen- 
troid factor analysis and rotations. 9 of these factors 
are discussed.—J/. M. Stephens. 

3FH65M. Meissner, W. W. (Woodstock Coll.) 
Some indications of sources of anxiety in adoles- 
cent boys. J. genet. Psychol., 1961, 99, 65-73.—8 
free-response questions were selected from a question- 
naire administered to 1278 high school boys. The 
questions were selected as indicators of sources of 
worry and anxiety for the high school boy. The re- 
sponses for each question were ranked and a rank- 
order correlation computed between the respective 
rankings of the years. The results indicate that the 
major sources of worry and anxiety for the high 
school boy of middle class background are the school, 
sex, unpopularity, immoral actvity, religion, vocation, 
and his future life. Significant changes seem to occur 
primarily after the freshman year, with changes in 
depression and fear coming after the sophomore year. 
—Author abstract. 

3FHZ75P. Pierce-Jones, John. (U. Texas) So- 
cial mobility orientations and interests of adoles- 
cents. J. counsel. Psychol., 1961, 8, 75—78.— Social 
mobility orientation were determined for 500 11th 
grade pupils and related to their interest scores. It 
is concluded that individuals with contrasting social 
mobility orientations differ significantly in their in- 
terests. The manifestation and direction of the dif- 
ferences are discussed.—M. M. Reece. 

3FH78U. Undeutsch, Udo. (Cologne, Germany) 
Neuere Untersuchungen zur Altergestalt der 
Pubeszenz. [New investigatons of the age Gestalt 
during puberty.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1959, 6, 
578-588.—The results of 2 large-scale investigations 
on boys and girls between the ages of 10 and 16 years 
show that it is during this period of development that 
the ability to be aware of emotions and the motiva- 
tional processes in oneself and in other persons is 
developed and becomes differentiated. The high cor- 
relations between this ability and the stages of de- 
velopment of adolescent physical characteristics, and 
the comparison between developmental rates of prog- 
ress in this dimension and the progress rates in other 
dimensions (based on absolute scale scores), show 
that the most important developmental aspect during 
pubescence is the development and differentiation of 
the ability and readiness to be aware of emotions and 
the motivational processes in oneself and other per- 
sons. (English summary)—E. Y. Beeman. 

ЗЕН81С. Christensen, Harold T. (Purdue U.) 
Lifetime family and occupational role projections 
of high school students. Marriage fam. Liv., 1961, 
23, 181-183.—High school students’ anticipations of 
their future course of life was studied by question- 
naire. Differences in male-female role expectations 
were prominent.—L. Shatin. 

ЗЕН835. Simmons, Roberta Kiefer, & Lamberth, 
Edwin L. (Norfolk, Va.) Q-sort technique as a 
means of determining the relation of family struc- 
ture to self-concept. Marriage fam. Liv., 1961, 23, 
183-184.—The Q technique was employed in an ex- 
ploratory study of male hgh school students, to ex- 
amine attitudes towards the self in relations to dif- 
ferences in family structure. Greater anxiety seemed 
Pree where the home was broken by divorce.—L. 

hatin. 
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3FH84L. Lowrie, Samuel H. (Bowling Green 
State U.) Early and late dating: Some conditions 
associated with them. Marriage fam. Liv., 1961, 23, 
284—291.—Ethnic, regional, sex, socioeconomic, and 
behavioral correlates are reported for the age ( "early" 
versus *"late") at which children begin to date.—L. 
Shatin. 


ЗЕН85В. Benimoff, Murray, & Horrocks, John 
E. (New Jersey State Teachers Coll, Glasboro) 
A developmental study of relative needs satisfac- 
tions of youth: Equilibrium-disequilibrium. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1961, 99, 185—207.—4 study of adoles- 
cent needs in relation to age, intelligence, sex, grade 
placement, and socioeconomic status. 2 questions are 
answered: (a) what changes take place during adoles- 
cence in need-satisfaction versus non-need-satisfaction 
as the needs are manifested in various environmental 
situations and (b) what are the crucial areas of equi- 
librium-disequilibrium among youth of various cate- 
gories. Data were obtained from a random sample of 
200 cases drawn from a population of 725 children 
comprising the entire registration in Grades 7 through 
12 of a midwestern city of 10,000.—Author abstract. 


3FH85]. Jackson, Philip W., Getzels, Jacob W., 
& Xydis, George A. (U. Chicago) Psychological 
health and cognitive functioning in adolescence: 
A multivariate analysis. Child Develpm., 1960, 31, 
285-298.—5 criteria of psychological health and 8 
types of cognitive performance, including the WISC, 
standardized mathematics tests, cooperative reading 
tests, and Group Rorschach, Direct and Indirect Sen- 
tence Completion tests, California Personality Tests, 
and other measures adapted from test batteries of 
Guilford or Cattell or designed especially for the 
study. “The major findings indicated that the rela- 
tionship under question shows systematic variability 
with school grade, sex, psychological health criteria, 
and type of cognitive function.” —E. Y. Beeman. 


3FH87T. Tuma, Elias, & Livson, Norman. (U. 
California, Berkeley) Family socioeconomic status 
and adolescent attitudes to authority. Child De- 
velopm., 1960, 31, 387~399.—Adolescent’s attitudes 
were evaluated in 3 situations: home, school, and 
with peers. Girls were somewhat more likely to 
accept authority. The 3 ratings showed moderate 
postitive intercorrelations at a given age. Attitudes 
changed with age. Among boys, there was a striking 
negative relation between conformity socioeconomic 
status.—E. Y. Beeman. 


3FH93R. Rossner, Lutz. (Darmstadt) Die 
Entstehung einer Jugendgruppe. [The origin of a 
youth group.] Prax, Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychial., 
1961, 10, 93-100, 


3FH94S. Solomon, Daniel. (U. Michigan) In- 
fluences on the decisions of adolescents. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1961, 21, 2394-2395.—Abstract. 


(Also see Abstracts 3FG82C, 3GIO8M, 3JO55P, 
3]Q12B, 3KD27T) 
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ЗЕТО7Р. Phelps, Henry Beveridge. (Columbia 
U.) Conceptual ability and the perception of in- 
teraction in movement by elderly persons. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 21, 2007.—Abstract. 
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3FI13S. Schultz, J. H. Das Alter. [Old age.] 
Acta psychother. psychosom., 1961, 9, 313-319.— 
When there are certain duties and no true patholog- 
ical changes, old age becomes a productive phase of 
ife. Aging without anxiety and neurotic symptoms 
leads to courage, rest, and serenity, even without reli- 
gious "solace."—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


3Е117Т. Tuckman, Jacob; Lorge, Irving, & 
Zeman, Frederic D. (Division of Mental Health, 
Philadelphia) The self-image in aging. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1961, 99, 317-321.—Drawings of the self by 
04 older adults (35 institutionalized and 69 noninsti- 
tutionalized), 53-90 years of age, were evaluated by 
the use of 7 criteria. The resulting scores were cor- 
related with age, health status, aspects of adjustment, 
and whether or not the S was in an institution. The 
rawings showed no loss of intactness with age— 
Author abstract. 


3FI21H. Hoch, P. H., & Zubin, J. (Columbia 
U.) Psychopathology of aging. New York: Grune 
& Stratton, 1961. 321 p. $9.75.—A report of the 
proceedings of the 1960 meeting of the American 
Psychopathological Associtaion. The varied topics 
are organized into 4 areas: epidemiology, psychology, 
psychophysiology and genetics, and management prob- 
lems. There are 17 numbered chapters, each by a 
different author, and there are 6 additional chapters 
(4 of discussion of papers, 1 of the Presidential 
Address, and 1 of a biography of Franz J. Kallmann). 
A preface summarizing aspects of the book was writ- 
ten by the editors.—J. Botwinick. 

SFI23M. Munnichs, J. M. A.  Hedengaagse 
ouderdomswaardering. [Current attitudes toward 
old age.] Gawein, 1960, 8, 223-232. 

3FI24W. Williams, T. Glyne. (Oklahoma State 
Dept. Mental Health, Oklahoma City) Adjustment 
problems of the aged. J. Rehabilit., 1961, 27(1), 
24.—A brief outline of some of the more common 
problems of the aging регѕоп.—М. A. Seidenfeld. 


3FI29W. Welford, A. T. (St. John's Coll, U. 
Cambridge) Age changes in the times taken by 
Choice, discrimination and the control of move- 
ment. Gerontologia, 1961, 5, 129-145.—Review of 
Sensory-motor performance shows that “speed of sev- 
eral kinds of performance can be described by а 
formula of the type: T=a+b log N.” Rationale 
lor this formula and its relationships to age effects 
are presented in a logical analysis of pertinent re- 
Search studies drawn from recent literature. (15 
tef.)—L. Shatin. 


paFIS2V. Youmans, E. Grant. (United States 
ept. Agriculture) Pessimism among older rural 
and urban persons. J. НИВ. hum. Behav., 1961, 2, 
182-137.—Ап area probability sample of 1236 men 
nd women age 60 and over was surveyed in a rural 
CRM county and matched with people from a 
dà тома community. Interviews were conducted 
Pene оез of the respondents. Pessimism was 
“an pany, means of a modification of Leo Srole's 
Nea Scale" It was suggested that the achieve- 
denci оше is an etiological factor in the inci- 
inferred pessimism, which, as a subjective state, was 
greater from responses to verbal statements. 
men th degree of pessimism was revealed by older 
E by older women, by those in poor health 
Pared with those in good health, by persons of 
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lower, as compared with persons of higher socio- 
economic status, and by rural, compared with urban 
older persons. Slight increments of pessimism oc- 
curred with advancing chronological age and retired 
persons were slightly more pessimistic than those em- 
ployed. In both cases, the differences were statis- 
tically significant. —L. A. Ostlund. 


SFI34V. Vinson, David. Objectivity in the as- 
sessment of psychobiologic decline. Vita hum., 
1961, 4, 134—42.—Psychological tests showed no sig- 
nificant differences between 20 geriatric patients with- 
out organic brain disease and an age-matched group 
with diagnoses of chronic brain syndromes. The rate 
of decline tended to show acceleration in cases of 
aged patients with diabetes mellitus. Rorschach test 
results showed the geriatric patients to be capable of 
testing reality but emotionally labile and somewhat 
stimulus-bound.—J. L. Yager. 


3FI36R. Repond, A. (Monthey, Valais, Switzer- 
land) Psychobiologie de la sénescence et de la 
vieillesse. [Psychobiology of senescence and old 
age.] Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1961, 20, 136- 
144.—Some psychobiological concepts of aging are 
discussed, emphasizing that no parallelism exists be- 
tween physical and psychological aging. Certain de- 
terming factors of mental disturbances in old age are 
also considered.—J. W. House. 


3FI39G. Guertin, Wilson Н. А factor analysis 
of geriatric attitudes. J. consult. Psychol., 1961, 25, 
39-42.—'Geriatric attitudes of 48 elderly residents 
of a veterans administration center were sampled. 
Analysis revealed five important attitudinal factors: 
Anxiety-Dysphoria, Alienation, Preserved Interest, 
Physical Complaints, and Incapacitation.'—E. R. 
Oetting. 


3FI52M. Mysak, Edward D., & Hanley, T. D. 
(U. Connecticut) Vocal aging. Geriatrics, 1959, 
14, 652-656.—This paper represents an informal dis- 
cussion of a recent investigation conducted by the 
writers into the aging voice; finding of this study re- 
vealed that pitch and rate changes do appear to take 
place after young adulthood. The possible physio- 
logical and psychological factors which might be re- 
sponsible for this continued change are also described. 
—Journal abstract. 


ЗЕ1541. Isambert, Andre. (School Parents & 
Educators, Paris) Personal maturity and parent 
eductaion. Marriage fam. Liv., 1961, 23, 154-159.— 
There is need for research on maturational phases 
beyond childhood. Maturity is conceptualized as a 
continuing process. Its ramifications in parent edu- 
cation are described.—L. Shatin. 


3Е157В. Beard, Belle Boone. (Sweet Briar Coll.) 
The relation of sociological to biological research 
in gerontology. Geriatrics, 1959, 14, 657-665.—Re- 
cent research findings in the fields of biology, medi- 
cine, nutrition, psychology, and sociology raise doubts 
about some of the earlier assumptions regarding old 
age. Apparently factors other than biological ones 
affect fertility, the expectation of life, and maximum 
life span. Economic, social, and psychological factors 
may also determine the appearance and change of 
symptoms of senescence. (32 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


3FI61S. Smith, W. F. (U. California, Berkeley) 
The housing preferences of elderly people. /. 
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Gerontol., 1961, 16, 261-266.— Census data were used 
to determine the relation between income level and 
housing preferences of the elderly. It was found that 
lower income persons tended to live in rooming houses 
or in homes of relatives. Elderly couples tend to pre- 
fer independent housekeeping units; unattached men 
accept more readily roominghouse living than do un- 
attached women.—J. Botwinick. 


3F1660. Odell, Charles E. (Detroit) Phased 
retirement. Geriatrics, 1959, 14, 666-669.—The idea 
of “phased” or gradual retirement has been developed 
in the interest of providing greater flexibility in re- 
tirement practices and lessening the psychologic im- 
pact connected with abrupt cesation of work. Results 
obtained by several firms employing such a practice 
are described, with a discussion of the problems in- 
volved in allowing workers to “taper off” over a pe- 
riod of years.—Journal abstract. 


3FI67L. Lipman, A. (Miami U., Fla.) Role 
conceptions and morale in couples in retirement. 
J. Gerontol., 1961, 16, 267-271.—Based on interviews 
of 100 retired couples over 60 years of age, it was 
concluded that the roles of males become more sim- 
ilar to those of females than they had been during pre- 
retirement. This has repercussions on the roles of 
the woman.—J. Botwinick. 


3FI72K. Kogan, N., & Wallach, M. A. (Educa- 
tional Testing Service) Age changes in values and 
attitudes. J. Gerontol., 1961, 16, 272-280.—Age and 
sex differences of values and attitudes regarding 28 
concepts were examined by the semantic differential 
method. In all, 268 Ss were employed: 71 young col- 
lege women, 66 young college men, 76 older women 
and 55 older men (mean age about 71 years). Dif- 
ferences and similarities were discussed in the con- 
text of “theories of the psychosocial aspects of aging.” 
—J. Botwinick. 


3FI80R. Romney, Leonard S. (Charles T. Sitrin 
Home, New Hartford, N. Y.) Changing group 
norms in a home for the aged. Geriatrics, 1959, 
14, 680-686.—Group norms are a central force among 
residents of a home for the aged. Changing group 
norms change the residents’ concept of the home. 
This paper tells how this was done in a home and dis- 
cusses the results achieved—Journal abstract. 


3FI98C. Cumming, Elaine, & Schneider, David 
M. (Mental Health Research Unit, Syracuse) Sib- 
ling solidarity: A property of American kinship. 
Amer. Anthropol., 1961, 63, 498—507.—А panel of 
220 older Kansas City people gave information re- 
garding kinship. Patterns emerging from these data 
were: (a) great importance placed on the nuclear 
family and especially on the role of the women in it 
(gynefocality) ; (b) the median number of kin recog- 
nized is 151; (c) relatively equal status is granted 
all kin; .(d) the predominant style of interaction 
among kin is sociability, and ideally it does not in- 
clude service or financial help; (c) relationship 
shift through time, e.g., sisters seem closer among the 
aged than husbands and wives.—R. L. Sulzer. 


(Also see Spee 3BF95W, 3DK34G, 3DK44K, 
81B, 3IK54C, 3IM35D, 3 
3LD450) { БЕ 
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3GAO00R. Rapport, Anatol. Fights, games, and 
debates. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Univer. Michigan 
Press, 1960. xvi, 400 p. $6.95.—3 modes of conflict 
are identified and the "different kinds of intellectual 
tools for analysis of conflict situations” are examined. 
Part I is given “to some mathematical models of mass 
conflict and their ramifications. . . . Part II is de- 
rived entirely from the ideas of game theory and re- 
lated areas (mathematical theories of the decision 
process). Part III deals with debates, "struggles 
deriving from the clashes of outlooks."—E. Y. 
Beeman. 


3GAO03R. Royce, Joseph R. (U. Alberta) Psy- 
chology, existentialism, and religion. J. gen. Psy- 
chol., 1962, 66, 3-16.—Existentialism is offered as an 
intellectual bridge between psychology and religion. 
4 ideas common to all 3 disciplines are: (a) for self- 
realization each man must live authentically, (b) 
irrational processes as determinants of man’s be- 
havior, (c) the concept of anxiety, (d) the problem 
of symbolic processes. 4 additional ideas, central to 
existential thought, are offered as relevant to psy- 
chology and religion: (a) existence is not essence, 
(b) man is not a machine, (c) man’s need for the 
immediately apprehendable aesthetic experience, (d) 
the concept of existential truth. Existential questions 
should be seen as central to psychology, and they can 
be investigated either empirically or in accordance 
with the criterion of existential validity —Author 
abstract. 


3GA04W. Winjgaarden, H. R. Anthropologische 
achtergronden in de psychologie. [Anthropological 
background in psychology.] Gawein, 1959, 8, 4-10. 


3GA07J. Johnson, Paul E. (Boston U.) The 
clinical approach to religion. J. pastoral Care, 1961, 
15, 7-12 — External observaton of religion is least 
effective in understanding religious behavior. Trac- 
ing the growth and development of the pastoral psy- 
chology movement, the author claims that the most 
fruitful approach lies in the healing process of "exis- 
tential frustration," especially as described in Viktor 
Frankl’s logotherapy.—O. Strunk, Jr. 


3GA13M. Mann, John H. (New York U.) 
Studies of role performance. Genet. psychol. 
Monogr., 1961, 64, 213-307.— This monograph pre- 
sents research data that concern 4 related questions: 
Is it possible to describe a given role performance 1 
an efficient manner in terms of a relatively small num- 
ber of independent dimensions? Can different role 
performances be efficiently described in terms of the 
same dimensions? Can an individual's performance 
in one role be used to predict his performance 11 
other roles? How many discernible types of role pet- 
formance are there for any given role? —Author 
abstract. 


3GA31J. Jung, С. G. Psychology and religion. 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale ver Dress, 1960. 131 
p. $95.—A paperback reprint of the 1938 original. 
—E. Y. Beeman. 

3GA3IS. Santanche, Gioachino. (Catholic Inst 
Social Affairs, Rome) Uma controbuicáo da psico- 
logia social para a solucáo dos grandes problemas 
sociais do mundo moderno. [A contribution of s0- 
cial psychology to the solution of the great SOC! 
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roblems of the modern world.] Relac. hum., 1960, 
3(7-8), 31-45. 

3GA33F. Funke, Gerhard. (Mainz, Germany) 
Bewusstsein und Gewissen  kulturtheoretisch. 
[Consciousness and conscience in a  sociological 
framework.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1959, 6, 633- 
644. —If it is true that modern man “lives in a con- 
tradiction between thinking and action," this is pos- 
sible only with a loss of conscience. Our civilization 
is then afflicted with schizophrenia and poses a prob- 
lem that is scientific, social, and political. (English 
summary )—E. Y. Beeman. 

3GA40D. Dahl, Robert A. Who participates in 
local politics and why. Science, 1961, 134, 1340- 
1348.—“ А survey of registered voters in New Haven 
in 1959 indicated that only a few citizens participate 
much in local affairs by any action other than voting, 
and that variations in participation are related to 
yariations in resources, political confidence, alterna- 
tive opportunities, and rewards."—E. Y. Beeman. 


3GA57A. Academy of Religion and Mental 
Health. Religion, culture, and mental health. 
Proceedings of the Third Academy Symposium, 1959, 
New York: New York Univer. Press, 1961. xv, 
157 p. $3.50—A group of clergymen, behavioral 
scientists, physicians, and laymen was invited by the 
academy to explore the interrelations of religion and 
mental health from the viewpoints of sociology, an- 
thropology, and religion. This book is an outcome 
of that 3-day symposium. There is an introduction 
by Talcott Parsons who also serves as discussion 
leader for Part I, which deals with current research 
in the sociology of religion and mental health, pre- 
suppositions about the image of man, etc. Part II, 
the anthropological approach, has Margaret Mead as 
its discussion leader. Some of the areas considered 
include vision experiences, symbolism, and attitudes 
toward death in primitive religions. The religious 
approach constitutes Part III and has D. H. Sal- 
шап as discussion leader. This section discusses 
religions aspirations in differing cultures, a model for 
attaining faith, and allied material. Part IV is spear- 
headed by Harvey ]. Tompkin's paper which ex- 
amines practical mental health implications. There is 
also an appendix prepared by Douglas Heath which 
Presents a list of hypotheses for possible research.— 
H. Feifel. 
3GA62B. Bromiley, R. B. (Defence Research 
Medical Lab., Toronto, Canada) Tribes of men. 
Canad. Psychologist, 1961, 2a, 62-68.—A discussion 
of the cliché "that our difficulties in facing today's 
problems of widespread and intense group conflict 
ате due to the fact that the social sciences have not 
oped to the same degree as have the physical 
Sis and their technology." 2 reasons are given 
os Support the premise that “the basic issue in 
К conflict is not going to be solved by the ap- 
tons of the findings of social science."—P. D. 
McCormack. 


SEN Willis, Richard H. (Carnegie Inst. 
ethor БУ) Data-collection procedures for the 
1961 B of Controlled Marginals. J. soc. Psychol., 
есле d 367-378.—"The standard procedure for col- 
and th Am for the Method of Controlled Marginals 
Were d Method of Controlled Respondent Marginals 
i EDEN and some of the advantages of 
Pulating marginals were pointed out. Following 
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this, a number of promising, but as yet untried, varia- 
tions of the standard procedures were discussed. 
Because of the great flexibility afforded by multiple- 
response items, which is a near-common denominator 
in the procedures suggested, many other variations 
are no doubt possible."—E. Y. Beeman, 


3GA77P. Pongratz, Ludwig J. Psychologie 
menschlicher Konflikte. [The psychology of human 
conflicts.] Göttingen, Germany: Hogrefe, 1961. viii, 
277 p.—A discussion of the nature of and theories 
about human conflicts and their solution—R, М. 
Frumkin. 


3GA95S. Shoben, Edward Joseph, Jr. (Teachers 
Coll, Columbia U.) Culture, ego psychology, and 
an image of man. Amer. J. Psychother., 1961, 15, 
395-408.—“By a construing of culture . . . we may 
derive an image of man with useful and important 
implications for our developing conceptions of mental 
health. The history of the culture-building enterprise 
suggests that our understanding of the socialization 
process and our clinical effectiveness may be enlarged 
by attending rather more to the significance of ideals, 
the human capacity for rational thought and imagina- 
tion, and the potentiality of men for forming wide- 
ranging identifications with one another."—L. N. 
Solomon. 


(Also see Abstract 3HM19F*) 


CULTURE & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


3GB03A. Anderson, Alan Ross, & Moore, Omar 
Khayyam. (Yale U.) Autotelic folk-models. 
Sociol. Quart., 1960, 1, 203-216.—Puzzles, games of 
chance, games of strategy, and esthetic activities are 
all examples of cultural products which contain their 
own goals and sources of motivation and, hence, are 
called “autoletic.” Such activities are removed from 
serious and immediate problems of survival and wel- 
fare, and the authors suggest that autotelic cultural 
products may be viewed as folk-models in the sense 
that they serve as models in a prescientific culture 
with the help of which members of a society learn 
about and play at the workings of their society. The 
implications of this view for the construction of for- 
mal theories of social interaction and for experimental 
investigations of socialization are discussed.—K. E. 
Davis. 

3GBO03P. Pelicier, Yves. Evolution sociale et 
santé mentale. [Social evolution and mental health.] 
Hyg. Ment., 1961, 50, 203-220.—Algeria has evolved 
from a land of lassitude under Turkish domination 
into an overpopulated and dynamic province. The 
culture involves the confrontation of 2 civilizations: 
one technological and concerned with economic effi- 
ciency and social progress; the other conservative, 
individualistic, and unmechanized. The impact of this 
type of social dynamism on mental health is discussed. 
—W. W. Meissner. 

3GB13W. Wiesenhütter, E. (0. Wurzburg) 
Gruppenbestrebungen im Licht der Sozialanthro- 
pologie. [Group endeavor in the light of social an- 
thropolgy.] Prax. Psychother., 1961, 6, 13-27. 

3GBI6F. Fischer, Ann, & Fischer, J. L. (Tulane 
U.) Cu Hure and epidemiology: A theoretical 
investigation of Kuru. J. Hlth. hum. Behav., 1961, 
2, 16-25.—Doctors and anthropologists have cooper- 
ated in the study of Kuru, a disease of New Guinea. 
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Kuru is an acute, progressive, degenerative disease 
of the central nervous system and is invariably fatal. 
No effective therapy is known. Sex differences are 
important, since the disease has been related to men- 
struation and pregnancy. Natives notice the symp- 
toms before white doctors can. The study explains 
why genetic, environmental, and psychogenetic fac- 
tors have been considered and rejected. It concludes 
that a toxic or infectious etiology appears the most 
likely cause. Because certain patterns of culture such 
as hostility to women, cannibalism, and sorcery are 
common, anthropological studies may suggest promis- 
ing leads for medical investigation. (17-item bib- 
liogr.)—L. A. Ostlund. 


3GB27G. Green, Helen B. (Wesleyan U.) Com- 
parison of nurturance and independence training 
in Jamaica and Puerto Rico, with consideration of 
the resulting personality structure and trans- 
planted social patterns. J. soc. Psychol., 1960, 51, 
27-63.—Differences in the Spanish and English cul- 
tural traditions led to great differences in child rais- 
ing which in turn affected the adult personality. 
Puerto Ricans showed extensive social relationships ; 
high encouragement, fatalism and acceptance; and 
were "weakened by worry over male dominance, fe- 
male martyrdom, and the leveling weight of the so- 
cial web.” The Jamaicans are strong in sexual ad- 
justment and female equalities; high in frustration- 
aggression, punitiveness, and compulsion for competi- 
tion; and weak in home security. (32 ref.) —E. Y. 
Beeman. 

3GB37H. Huang, Lucy Jen. (Boston U.) Some 
changing patterns in the Communist Chinese fam- 
ily. Marriage fam. Liv., 1961, 23, 137-146.—Based 
upon items published 1954—59 in the widely circulated 
bimonthly periodical Women of China, this is a de- 
scriptive report of dating and courtship practices, 
husband-wife adjustment patterns, and problems of 
the working mother in Communist China. The re- 
port does “not necessarily represent actual public 
opinion, but rather the way of thinking which the 
Communist regime would like the public to accept.” — 
L. Shatin. 

3GB47K. Kauffman, J. Howard. (Goshen Coll.) 
Interpersonal relations in traditional and emergent 
families among Midwest Mennonites, Marriage 
fam. Liv., 1961, 23, 247-252.—149 midwest Mennonite 
families were scored on an Index of Traditional- 
Emergent (or old-new) Family Traits, gathered by 
the questionnaire-survey method. They were also 
scored for: (a) Index of Marital Success, (b) Child- 
Parent Relations Index, and (c) Index of Child-Peer 
Relations. _Interrelations among these 4 scales were 
reported. “The findings tend to support the theory 
that emerging family patterns evidence higher quality 
interpersonal relationships than do the traditional, 
more authoritarian families.”—L. Shatin. 


3GB57G. Goldstein, Bernice, & Eichhorn, R. L 
(Purdue U.) .The changing Protestant "ethic: 
Rural patterns in health, work, and leisure. Amer. 
sociol Rev., 1961, 26, 557—565.—"Individualism, 
ascetism, and work as a calling productive of rational 
economic behavior are all elements of the value sys- 
tem Max Weber called the ‘Protestant Ethic.’” In 
the investigation described here 260 Midwestern farm- 
ers were divided into 3 groups differing in their 
work-orientation" in terms of their responses to 4 
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attitude statements. The more highly work-oriented 5 


farmers were older and less educated than the other 
groups, but otherwise were demographically compar- 
able. In contrast to the other men, the high work- 
oriented farmers (a) were more individualistic in 
that they were more inclined to make decisions by 
themselves, and were likelier to view themselves in 
control of their own lives in health matters; and (b) 
were more ascetic in that they were less likely to re- 
gard leisure pursuits as enjoyable. However, (c) 
their economic behavior appeared to be less rational, 
suggesting that their valuation of hard work may 
have become traditionalized. “Is it possible, then, 
that modern remnants of the Protestant Ethic still 
contain the need to feel mastery and control over one's 
life but are no longer accompanied by rational eco- 
nomic behavior ?”—L. Berkowitz. 


3GB59D. Davis, R. 
names to drawings: A cross-cultural study in 
Tanganyika. Brit. J. Psychol., 1961, 52, 259-268.— 
A set of experiments is described in which native 
children in the Mahali peninsula, Lake Tanganyika, 
were asked to match nonsense names with abstract 
drawings. The African children allotted names to 
drawings in a highly consistent manner and their 
choices were similar to those of a control group of 


English school children. It is argued that the results ` 


support the theory that purely structural similarities 
between sounds and shapes can be appreciated and 
used in naming.—Journal abstract. 

3GB69M. Mitchell, John D., & Schwartz, E. K. 
(418 W. 42nd St, NYC) A psychoanalytic ap- 
proach to Kabuki: A study in culture and per- 
sonality. J. Psychol, 1961, 52, 269-280.—Since 
World War II everything Japanese is of interest to 
us and Western influences dominate the outer life 
of the Japanese. It was not always so. Kabuki 
theater, with its all male cast, is explored against а 
background of social history. Psychoanalytic con- 
structs such as catharsis, identification, projection, 
displacement, and regression are used to understand 
what exists specifically in Kabuki that facilitates audi- 
ence response. The Kabuki is seen as providing out- 
lets for persons whose daily affective life was re- 
stricted to the middle tone. It offered relief and re- 
lease for emotionally inhibited and socially disaf- 
fected groups under culturally determined and ap. 
proved conditions. One Kabuki drama, “Narukami, 
is studied intensively for its characteristics and for 
possible audience reactions. Certain assumptions are 
made about why these elements are chosen in Jap- 
anese theater and why they are expected to produce 
the effects they did. Sex and violence are twin 
themes through which the participant audience gets 
relief of tension and leaves the theater refreshed, en- 
tertained, and perhaps readier to return to a more 
difücult and restricted reality than depicted in the 
Kabuki—Author abstract. 


3GB70S. Schlesinger, Ben. (U. Toronto, Canada) 
The changing patterns in the Hindu joint famiy 
system of India. Marriage fam. Liv., 1961, 23, 170- 
175.—The traditional Hindu joint family of India 15 
described. Changes in the traditional family relation” 
ships, and the forces leading to these changes, arg 
reviewed and discussed.—L. Shatin. 

3GB76T. Thompson, Laura. Toward a science 
of mankind. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961. 27 
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p. $5.95.— This book emphasizes what may be called 
"dynamic anthropology.” It is written in 2 parts. 
Part I deals with “The Search for Method" and 
covers such things as the ethnographic survey objec- 
tives, Malinowski's “functionalism,” Radcliffe-Brown's 
“natural isolates," small group research, human rela- 
tions engineering, and characteristics of the culture- 
environment and the culture-personality approaches 
{о field work. Part II, entitled “Ап Emerging Hy- 
pothesis,” contains 11 subdivisions which illustrate the 
application of data and theory from the various social 
sciences to a better understanding of man.—4. 
Fonaroff. 

3GB85M. Maclay, Howard, & Ware, Edward E. 
(U. Illinois) Cross-cultural use of the semantic 
differential. Behav. Sci., 1961, 6, 185-190.—An at- 
tempt to evaluate the semantic differential as a tool in 
anthropological research by examining whether it 
revealed differences in cultures which are agreed to 
exist by those familiar with the groups. The tech- 
nique did reveal the predicted differences in the 
groups, but its whole-hearted acceptance as an an- 
thropological method is questioned and it is given the 
status of a useful auxiliary method.—J. Arbit. 


3GB85S. Stephens, William N. (Harvard U.) 
A cross-cultural study of menstrual taboos. Genet. 
psychol. Monogr., 1961, 64, 385-416—This cross- 
cultural study tests the hypothesis that menstrual 
taboos reflect castration anxiety, i.e., that one of the 
determinants of the extensiveness of menstrual taboos 
in a given society is the frequency and intensity of 
castration anxiety (felt by the men of that society). 
Extensiveness of menstrual taboos is measured for a 
sample of 72 societies by means of a 5-point Guttman- 
type scale. The hypothesis is tested by: (a) correlat- 
ing the menstrual taboo scale with 11 child-rearing 
variables, and (b) correlating menstrual taboos with 
3 measures of the frequency of castration-suggestive 
incidents in folk-tales. 6 out of 14 correlations were 
Statistically significant. 10 out of 11 predictions as 
to direction of trend were vindicated by the data— 
Author abstract. 


3GB87A. Anderson, A. W. 


: (U. Western Aus- 
tralia) Personality traits of Western Australian 
University freshmen. J. soc. Psychol., 1960, 51, 87- 
)L—Form А of the Sixteen Personality Factor 
Questionnaire was administered to the freshmen stu- 
dents and their scores compared with those of Amer- 
ican college students given in a supplement to the 


questionnaire. The Australian group was somewhat 
younger, but even after corrections for age were made 
us; Significant differences remained. In general, 
+ ¢ Americans appeared to be more sociable, outgo- 


Ing, relaxed, i е EA 
ОЕ , practical, and group dependent 


(Also see Abstracts 3ANS4F, 3FD47J, 3FG79P, 
SFHS56A, 3GC47M, 3GC81A, 3GD31G, 
3HD57V, 3HI47R, 3Н]01М, 31Q27A, 
31Q28H, 31Q46M, 31Q61V, 31Q66R, 
SIRO2W, 3IRi4J, 3J193K, 3JV50L) 


2 SociaL STATUS & STRUCTURE 
AR COSB, Bloom, Leonard. (U. Natal, South 
A 9 Self concepts and social status in South 
soc. Pe p Preliminary cross-cultural analysis. J. 
` *sychol., 1960, 51, 103-112.—The responses of 
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South African University students to a questionnaire 
showed marked differences between whites and non- 
whites. The nonwhites were “overwhelmingly con- 
cerned with social change," community problems, and 
the injustice they feel they receive from the white 
ruling class.—E. Y. Beeman. 

3GCO3R. Rath, R., & Sircar, N. C. (Utkal U., 
Cuttack, India) Intercaste relationship as reflected 
in the study of attitudes and opinions of six Hindu 
caste groups. J. soc. Psychol., 1960, 51, 3-25.—Up- 
per caste people seemed more liberal and progressive, 
more against untouchability, more conscious of polit- 
ical and economic problems, and more in favor of 
revolution and drastic change. Lower caste people 
seemed to have a strong sense of inferiority, to con- 
form to existing norms regarding castes, and to be 
more rigid and intolerant about caste reform. АП 
caste groups favored free educaton but a number of 
both were against higher education for lower castes. 
Most of the people believed in economic and political 
equality for all castes and believed castes would grad- 
ually disappear.—E. Y. Beeman. 

3GCO7L. Lasswell Т. E., & Parshall, P. F. (U. 
Southern California) The perception of social 
class from photographs. Sociol. soc. Res., 1961, 45, 
407-414.—The consistency of assignments of social 
class to persons shown in photographs was examined. 
Separate judgements were obtained for heads, head- 
less clothed bodies, and total configurations of 12 
selected persons. Each set showed consistent ratings, 
a finding that was interpreted as supporting the exist- 
ence of mass stereotypes; but the correlations be- 
tween sets showed that body and clothing clues are 
probably more potent operators in the assignment of 
social class than are facial clues.—C. W. Page. 


3GCO8F. Freedman, R., Whelpton, P. K, & 
Smit, J. W. (U. Michigan) Socio-economic fac- 
tors in religious differentials in fertility. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1961, 26, 608-614.—" Precision match- 
ing is used to test whether religious differences in 
fertility behavior result from socio-economic differ- 
ences between the major religious groups. The 66 
Jewish couples from a national sample survey of 
fertility are matched with Catholic and Protestant 
couples on duration of marriage and five socio- 
economic characteristics. These socio-economic con- 
trols eliminate most of the Protestant-Jewish differ- 
ences for the fertility variables. However, the Cath- 
olic-Jewish differences are not reduced. Apparently 
the distinctive Catholic fertility pattern cannot be ex- 
plained by the combination of socio-economic charac- 
teristics considered."—L. Berkowitz. 


3GC21W. Wilensky, H. L. (U. Michigan) Or- 
derly careers and social participation : The impact 
of work history on social integration in the middle 
mass. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1961, 26, 521-539— 
“Durkheim’s and Mannheim's ideas about careers as 
a source of social integration are put to the test 
among 6/8 urban white males of the upper-working 
and lower-middle class, aged 21—55. Data [from de- 
tailed interviews] suggest that chaotic experience in 
the economic order fosters a retreat from both work 
and the larger communal life. Even a taste of an 
orderly career enhances the vitality of participation : 
compared with men who have chaotic work histories, 
those who spend at least a fifth of their worklives in 
functionally-related, hierarchically-ordered jobs have 
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stronger attachments to formal associations and the 
community. Their contacts with kin, friend, and 
neighbor are at once more integrated, wide-ranging 
and stable. . . . These contrasts are especially marked 
among young, high-income college men—a vanguard 
population. Although men with work histories that 
fit the model of ‘career’ comprise only a tiny slice of 
the labor force in modern societies, they may be stra- 
tegic for social order."—L. Berkowitz. 


3GC41G. Greene, J. E., & Roberts, A. H. (New 
Mexico Highlands U.) Time orientation and social 
class: A correction. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 
62, 141.—The writers recomputed a chi square for data 
regarding the interaction of time perspective and so- 
cial class (see 27: 3494) and found by their computa- 
tion the figure originally arrived at was in error. 
"This cast doubt on the conclusions based upon these 
findings.—G. Frank. 


3GCAAW. Wood, Arthur L. (U. Connecticut) 
A socio-structural analysis of murder, suicide, 
and economic crime in Ceylon. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1961, 26, 744-753.—Analyses of government reports, 
questionnaires completed by local police officials, and 
interviews indicate that a high incidence of assault in 
Ceylon "is a manifestation of persons strongly alien- 
ated and demoralized.” This orientation presumably 
is “in turn derivative not of all low status persons, 
but of those persons who feel their social depriva- 
tion.” Suicide victims, by contrast, are strongly com- 
mitted to the cultural norms. “Not high status per se, 
but relatively high status in conjunction with stress 
from an insecure achieved position is the structural 
component of a high suicide rate.”—L. Berkowitz. 


3GC47M. Mendoza Diez, Alvaro. (U. Nacional 
Trujillo, Peru) Los doctores y la revolucién en 
la América Latina. [Intellectuals and revolution in 
Latin America.] Rev. Mex. Sociol., 1960, 22, 747- 
779.—An essay on the social role and influence of 
professionals and intellectuals in Latin America dur- 
ing this century. Their social class origin and their 
behavior in periods of stability and of social change 
are analyzed together with the part they have played 
in the revolutions of most Latin American countries, 
on the Mexican to the Cuban revolutions.—L. V. 

e€1nzor. 


3GC49D. Dentler, Robert A., & Hutchinson, J. 
Glenn. (U. Kansas) Socioeconomic versus fam- 
ily membership status as sources of family attitude 
consensus. Child Develpm., 1961, 32, 249-254.— 
Responses of parents and children in 75 families to а 
battery of 10 attitude questions were analyzed. It 
was hypothesized that attitude agreement would be 
greater in natural families than in artificially com- 
posed groups and that class differences would be 
greater between families than between artificial 
groups. Family groups did not show greater agree- 
ment than artificial groups as а whole or per class. 
Family related attitudes were viewed as affected dif- 
ferentially by determinants that are not unique to 
family membership status—W. J. M. eyer. 

3GC49L. .Lindemann, E. (Harvard Medical 
School) Die soziale Organization der mensch- 
lichen Lebewesen. (The social organization of hu- 
man beings.) Prax. Psychother., 1961, 6, 49-62, 

3GC51W. West, S. S. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) Class origin of scientists. S ociometry, 1961, 
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24, 251-269 —Faculty members in 7 science depart. 
ments of a large university and research scientists in 
5 industrial laboratories were found to be distributed 
in father's occupational class in such a way that (a) 
there were no significant differences between organ- 
izations when the fraction of persons having the doc- 
torate was controlled, and (b) there were no sig- 
nificant differences (when children of farmers were 
excluded) between terminal level of education from 
high-school graduation to master’s degree. Further 
analysis indicates: (a) homogeneity of motivation, (b) 
the effects of father’s class were apparent below high 
school graduation and after the master’s degree, and 
(c) the above effect seems to be a matter of contrast 
between blue-collar and white-collar fathers.—H. P. 
Shelley. 


3GC65D, Danziger, Kurt. (Gadjah Mada, Jog- 
jakarta, Indonesia) Independence training and so- 
cial class in Java, Indonesia. J. soc. Psychol., 1960, 
51, 65-74.—Mothers in the professional classes tend 
to expect their children to begin to perform various 
activities at lower ages than working class mothers. 
White collar mothers fell in between these 2 groups. 
The social classes differed also in respect to origin, 
urban or rural; educational level; exposure to mass 
media; and degree of privacy offered in their living 
conditions. It was suggested that some of these vari- 
ables may be related to independence training —E. У. 
Beeman. 

3GC66L. Lopreato, Joseph. (U. Massachusetts) 
Social classes in an Italian farm village. Rural 
Sociol., 1961, 26, 266-281.—A stratification system 
was found that is similar to that found in studies of 
American communities.—H. K. Moore. 


3GC71L. Lasswell, Thomas E. (U. Southern 
California) The perception of social status. So- 
ciol. soc. Res., 1961, 45, 171-174.— The interacting 
person searches for symbolic cues for use in per- 
ceiving the status of others in each social situation. 
He then compares these cues with cognitive images of 
persons and configurations of statuses and the out- 
come is essentially the way he relates himself to 
others and defines social situations.—C. W. Page. 


3GC74R. Rosen, B. C. (U. Nebraska) Family 
structure and achievement motivation. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1961, 26, 574—585.—1п an investigation 
of some demographic correlates of achievement mo- 
tivation, projective tests and questionnaires were ad- 
ministered to two samples of boys between 8 and 14 
years of age їп the Northeastern United States. Per- 
sonal interviews were held with the boys. The fol- 
lowing results were obtained: (a) Social class was 
related to achievement motivation—but not signif- 
icantly so in both samples—with middle class boys 
generally having the highest scores. (b) In the up- 
per classes medium-size families produced boys with 
the highest scores, while in the middle class the 
smaller the family the larger the score. In both sam- 
ples the large size families in Classes I-II and V have 
the lowest scores of all groups. (c) The mean n ch 
score of both middle and lower class boys who até 
youngest in the birth sequence decline as the size 0 
the family increases. Only in the lower class does 
the oldest boy's п Ach score decline as family 517€ 
increases, perhaps because these youngsters аге €*- 
pected to be parent-surrogates and have to submerge 
their own ambitions. (d) The sons of young mothers 
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had higher achievement motivation than the sons of 
older mothers only when family size was small.—L. 
Berkowitz. 

3GC75D. Danziger, Kurt. (Gadjah Mada U., 
ogjakarta, Indonesia) Parental demands and so- 
cial class in Java, Indonesia. J. soc. Psychol., 1960, 
51, 75-86.—00 Javanese mothers from the profes- 
sional, white collar, and working classes were inter- 
viewed about their child-rearing practices. Profes- 
sional class mothers tended to impose schedules and 
household tasks at an earlier age; showed a prefer- 
ence for psychological rather than physical punish- 
ments; and relied on the child to carry out their de- 
mands, In general the professional and working class 
mothers were on opposite sides of behavior differ- 
ences with white collar mothers in an intermediate 
osition.—E. Y. Beeman. 


3GC81A. Alba, Victor. (U. Nacional Autónoma 
México) La nueva clase media latinoamericana. 
The new Latin-American middle class.] Rev. Mex. 
Sociol., 1960, 22, 781-789.—An analysis of the char- 
acteristics and social attitudes of the new middle class 
in Latin America, with reference to its influence on 
the change of economic, political, cultural, and social 
views of Latin American societies.—L. V. Steinzor. 


3GC94B. Bieri, ], & Lobeck, R. (New York 
School Social Work, Columbia U.)  Self-concept 
differences in relation to identification, religion, 
and social class. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 
94-98.—“This study focused on the relationships be- 
tween . . . three socialization variables of parental 
identification, religious affiliation, and social class to 
two aspects of the self-concept, dominance and love. 
... No significant differences in self-concept scores 
аз a function of parental identification were observed. 
‚.. Catholic subjects have significantly higher love 
Scores than do Jewish subjects, and the former have 
Significantly higher love than dominance scores. . . . 
Upper class subjects have significantly higher dom- 
шапсе scores than lower class subjects, and upper 
dass subjects are significantly higher on dominance 
than on love."—G. Frank. 


(Also see Abstracts 3FH87T, 3JO20R, 3KA94B) 


ATTITUDES & OPINIONS 


3GD04R. Rubin, Morton. (Northwestern U.) 
he Negro wish to move: The Boston case. J. 
soc. Issues, 1959, 15(4), 4-13—Of 445 Boston 
Negroes who were interviewed the group least desir- 
Ы ОЁ moving tended to be elderly, of low income, 
ocally satisfied, and somewhat segregated. Those 
нш to move to other neighborhoods within the 
n Were younger, dissatisfied, of low income, and 
rp unaccommodated. Some who were young 
е ae expressed a preference for the sub- 
|, €W persons were willing to be first settlers in 


Jfghborhoods opposed to nonwhite settlement—E. 
- Beeman, 


Tee ПЭР; Руе, Lucian W. (Massachusetts Inst. 
ideology". ) Personal identity and political 
ical ОВУ. Behav. Sci., 1961, 6, 205-221.—"AII polit- 
ciety, ET make assumptions about man and so- 
cp therefore all political scientists must be to 
ode extent both psychologists and  sociologists. 
"п political science has had considerable diffi- 
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culty in encompassing the insight and discoveries of 
modern psychology and in relating private motiva- 
tions to public actions. А survey of current research 
suggests that most studies have failed to integrate 
these two dimensions of behavior. Here an analysis 
of Erik Erikson's theories of ego identity suggests 
that the dynamics of personality development tend to 
emphasize precisely those theories which are basic 
to any effectively communicated political ideology." 
(45 ref.) —J ournal abstract. 

3GD07C. Cohn, T. S, Yee, W., & Brown, V. 
(U. Michigan) Attitude change and interpersonal 
attraction. J. soc. Psychol, 1961, 55, 207-211.— 
In order to investigate attitudinal change as related to 
interpersonal attraction in a field setting, 13 groups 
of children in a summer camp were administered 
measures eliciting attitudinal preferences 3 times and 
sociometric-type questions which indicate interper- 
sonalattraction. A significant chi square between ex- 
pected and observed results indicated that attitudes 
changed toward preferred peers as predicted. А 
follow-up of some of the attitudinal preferences re- 
vealed a high degree of correspondence between 
evinced attitude and behavior in an actual situation 
that called forth this attitude.—Author abstract. 

3GD11B. Battacchi, Marco W. (Bologna U. 
Italy) Meridionali e settentrionali. [Southerners 
and mortherners.] Bologna, Italy: Mulino, 1959. 
111p. L. 900.—4A pilot study about reciprocal preju- 
dice among college students from northern and south- 
ern regions in Italy. Techniques employed were 
judging photographs, the Social Distance Scale, etc. 
Hypotheses were formulated. English summaries 
are given for each chapter.—L. V. Steinzor. 

3GD12L. Lane, Johathan Page. (Stanford U.) 
Smokers' reactions to a television program about 
lung cancer: А study of dissonance. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1961, 21, 2812-2813.—Abstract. 

3GD12S. Schuessler, К. F. (Indiana U.) A 
note on statistical significance of scalogram. 
Sociometry, 1961, 24, 312-318.—"It is the thesis of 
this paper that Guttman scalograms may be statis- 
tically interpreted and that such interpretations have 
a bearing on the decision to accept the hypothesis that 
the items constitute a scale or quasi-scale.” Although 
perfect scalability cannot be tested statistically it is 
possible to (a) determine the chance probability for 
the observed response configuration, and (b) test 
alternative hypotheses so as to “set a probable lower 
boundary to the proportion of scale types in the sam- 
pled population and thereby to gauge the tendency in 
the population to conform to the scale model. Alto- 
gether, the methods . . . enable the research worker 
to approach his scale findings within the framework 
of statistical inference, and correponsdingly to make 
his decisions with greater or lesser confidence.” —H. 
P. Shelley. 

3GD14F. Friedrichs, Robert W. (Drew, U.) 
Christians and residential exclusion: An empirical 
study of a northern dilemma. J. soc. Issues, 1959, 
15(4), 14-23.—Interviews with 112 residents of a 
New York residential suburb showed there is a de- 
cided contradiction between the beliefs held of the 
un-Christian or undemocratic nature of segregation 
and their personal attitudes toward residential and 
educational segregation. “There appears to be a 
curvilinear relationship between amount of church- 
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related activity and residential exclusiveness, though 
this is modified by the nature of one's particular 
church-related role.” The major rationalization 
seemed to be maintainance of property values— E. 
Y. Beeman. 


3GD17F. Fulton, Robert L. The clergyman and 
the funeral director: A study in role conflict. Soc. 
Forces, 1961, 39, 317-323.—Questionnaire responses 
by 600 clergyman provide the basis for assessing the 
nature and extent of recent criticism of the American 
funeral program. Sampling problems limited the find- 
ings to the white Protestant and Catholic clergy. 
Conditions operating in the greater antagonism of the 
Protestant clergy toward contemporary funeral di- 
rectors and practices are discussed.—4. R. Howard. 


3GD18B. Baumgarten, Franziska. Seelische Not 
und Vorurteil: Einglick in verworrene mensch- 
liche Beziehungen. [Psychic need and prejudice. ] 
Munich, Germany: Karl Alber, 1961. 218 p DM 
13.80.—Illustrates with carefully selected case his- 
tories how psychic needs operate in the development 
of prejudiced personalities.—R. M. Frumkin. 


3GD24H. Hunt, Chester L. (Western Michigan 
U.) Negro-white perceptions of interracial hous- 
ing. J. soc. Issues, 1959, 15(4), 24-29.—A previ- 
ously all-white neighborhood, in Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan, had been integrated over the past 10 years when 
50 Negro families had moved in. Negro and white 
residents were interviewed to compare their interpre- 
tations of the same situation. The conclusions 
reached were that Negroes and whites “from a similar 
social class and with equal exposure to the situation 
do have a common perception of social situations 
which is only upset as these situations are disturbed 
by serious and overtly expressed value conflicts."— 
E. Y. Beeman. 


3GD24L. Liu, William T. The commnuity ref- 
erence system, religiosity, and race attitudes. Soc. 
Forces, 1961, 39, 324-328.—Attitudes toward de- 
segregation of 200 Catholic migrants (mainly from 
the North) to Tallahassee, Florida were measured 
during the crises created by the racial tensions of 
1957. Crucial factors seem to be residential stability 
and subjective identification with the southern com- 
munity, as contrasted with moral values.—4. R. 
Howard. 


3DG30L. Leacock, Eleanor; Duetsch, Martin, & 
Fishman, Joshua A. (City Coll. New York) The 
Bridgeview study: A preliminary report. J. soc. 
Issues, 1959, 15(4), 30-37—After a seemingly initial 
success in community integration a slow decline ap- 
peared in which the white residents gradually left. 
An explanation was sought through interviews and 
questionnaires. Negroes expressed cynicism about 
the sincerity of the whites who had been active in the 
integration movement; they felt many of these had 
now given up and left. Whites active in the Bridge- 
port Council, working for community integration, 
had lower scores on the Christie 10-item F scale, 
while among the Negroes the trend is in the reverse. 
Real estate agents in the area fell into 2 groups, those 
against integration and those neutral. Whatever the 
original attitudes toward the Negro, with actual 
church contact, the feeling of the clergy became more 
Positive. The Jews in the community tended to react 
more quickly, and with more extreme behavior, 
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than either the Protestants or Catholics.” They 
either moved sooner or became actively involved in 
the council.—E. Y. Beeman. 


3GD31G. Greenfield, Robert W. Factors asso- 
ciated with attitudes toward desegregation in a 
Florida residential suburb. Soc. Forces, 1961, 40, 
31-42.—4A 24-item Likert scale, administered to 309 
white parents of school children in Winter Park, re- 
vealed predominantly unfavorable attitudes toward de- 
segregation. Limited support is found for the rela- 
tionship between amount of education and desegrega- 
tion attitudes. Further study of the occupational 
prestige factor is needed and some suggestions for 
research are offered. The effects of relative exposure 


to southern culture are examined through 4 indices. 


—A. R. Howard. 


3GD33W. Weiss, W. (Boston U.) The effects 
of a communication on attiude change and scale 
judgments. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 133- 
140.—“The purposes of this study were to assess the 
effects of a persuasive communication on attitude 
change and on judgments of the scale values of 
opinion items and to examine the relationship be- 
tween attitude change and evaluations of the com- 
munication. An experimental group of subjects was 
exposed to a communication advocating abolution of 
capital punishment, after which they evaluated the 
communication, judged the scale values of 36 opinion 
statements, and revealed their own attitudes by re- 
sponding to 20 opinion items. ... The major re- 
sults are: The communication changed attitudes in 
the direction advocated.: But the groups were alike 
in their judgments of the scale values of the related 
opinion statements. Hence, a change in scale judg- 
ments is not a necessary condition for attitude 
change."—G. Frank. 


3GD35A. Allyn, J., & Festinger, L. (Stanford 
U.) The effectiveness of unanticipated persuasive 
communications. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 
62, 35-40.—This study investigated the effect of 
cognitive dissonance on opinion changing. 2 groups 
of Ss were presented with an opinion rather force- 
fully oriented (“persuasive communication”). One 
group was given an orientation that would not lead 
Ss to anticipate the "persuasive communication; 
the other group was given an orientation that might 
lead them to reject the opinion expressed in the “com- 
munication" but in so doing, would also reject their 
own opinions. Ss were high school students; the 
topic dealt with young drivers. One group was to 
the speaker's point of view (the "tough" policy with 
young drivers) before hand; the other group was 
directed to evaluate the speaker's personality. Ss 
who were forewarned about the topic changed their 
opinions less than the "naive" Ss.—G. Frank. 


3DG35L. Lawton, M. Powell, & Goldman, Alfred 
E. (Norristown State Hosp., Pa.) Cigarette smok- 
ing and attitude toward the etiology of lung can- 
cer. J. soc. Psychol., 1961, 54, 235-248.—Cancer sci- 
entists were matched with psychologists, and inquiry 
was made by questionnaire into their personal opin- 
ions on the cigarette controversy and their smoking 
habits. More cancer scientists felt smoking had а 
causative effect, and this group also smoked less than 
the psychologists. Involvement in cancer researc 
per se, however, seemed to do little to modify the 
smoking habit.—E. Y. Beeman. 
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3GD35P. Pennington, Stewart, & Mitchell, Lon- 
nie E. (Children’s Center, Laurel, Md.) Sex dif- 
ferences in reactions to minority group status. 
J. Negro Educ., 1959, 28, 35-41.—2 groups of Negro 
women students were given arithmetic problems to 
solve and were asked to give 3 levels of aspiration: 
the maximum, minimum, and expected score on the 
next trial. The experimental group was told they 
were being compared with white women college stu- 
dents; the control group, with other Negro college 
students. The experiemntal group raised their esti- 
mates of their maximum expected score while the 
controls lowered theirs.—E. Y. Beeman. 


3GD38G. Galtung, Johann. (UNESCO) A 
model for studying images of participants in a 
conflict: Southville. J. soc. Issues, 1959, 15(4), 
38-43.—An abstraction of a southern community and 
a discussion of the influences, internal and external, 
playing upon the 3 major groups: integrationists, 
segregationists, and Negroes.—E. Y. Beeman. 

3GD42F. Fishman, Joshua A. Some social and 
psychological determinants of intergroup relations 
in changing neighborhoods: An introduction to 
the Bridgeview study. Soc. Forces, 1961, 40, 42-51. 
—"The recent social science literature on intergroup 
relations in changing neighborhoods has been re- 
viewed, topically organized, and illustrated with ref- 
erence to a recently completed study of Negro entry 
into Bridgeview, a New Jersey suburb within close 
commuting distance of New York City.” Moving 
away from, or remaining in, an existing or a poten- 
tial interracial community does not validly indicate 
one’s attitude. Other explanations are suggested. 
Examined also are interminority relations, and the 
roles of realtors, clergymen, and neighborhood asso- 
ciations —A. R. Howard. 


3GD44B. Borsky, Paul. (U. Chicago) Attitudes 
toward cooperation in a health examination sur- 
vey. Hlth. Statist., Ser. D, 1961, No. 6. 44 p—A 
study of factors associated with an individual’s stated 
intentions of cooperation in a medical examination 
Program. An urban sample of persons interviewed 
by the census on the National Health Survey were 
later re-interviewed by the National Opinion Re- 
search Center. They were asked whether, if they 
were selected, they would come for a free medical ex- 
amination. Th nonwhite, younger and middle aged, 
veterans, and lower income groups appeared more 
willing to cooperate. Attitudes and beliefs on health, 
9n potential benefits of examinations, on importance 
of medical research, and as to reasonableness of pro- 
cedures seemed closely related to examination be- 
avior.—E. Y. Beeman. 
vaGDA4D. Deutsch, Martin, & Steele, Kay. (New 
ork Medical Coll.) Attitude dissonance among 
quthville’s “influentials.” J. soc. Issues, 1959, 15 
iA 44-52— As part of an on-going longitudinal 
i "dy of school desegregation in a southern town, a 
12206 of middle and upper-middle class citizens were 
erviewed at a time some parents were organizing 
Vice manent Private school. Included in the inter- 
ical Was the request to respond to several hypothet- 
КЫ Ао involving Negro specialists or clearly 
шей. Negroes. It was felt this approach was very. 
E : here appeared to be "definite cracks in the 
some 0, Eregationist attitudes, and that even among 
Whose attitudes appear intransigent there is 
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acceptance of the inevitability of desegregation."— 
E. Y. Beeman. 

3GD44K. Kogan, М. (Educational Testing Serv- 
ice) Attitudes toward old people: The develop- 
ment of a scale and an examination of correlates. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1961, 62, 44—54.—"The 
present paper reports on the development of a Likert 
scale for assessing attitudes toward old people and 
discusses empirical relations found between such at- 
titudes and other attitudinal and personality vari- 
ables. Three samples of college undergraduates 
served as subjects . . . a scale containing items mak- 
ing unfavorable reference to old people and a scale 
containing matched favorably worded items [were 
constructed] ... no clear consistent relation ob- 
tained between authoritarianism as measured by the 
F Scale and attitudes toward old people. On the 
other hand, unfavorable attitudes toward old people 
were associated with feelings of anomie, and with 
negative dispositions toward ethnic minorities and a 
variety of physically disabled groups. A nurturance 
factor .. . was significantly correlated with... 
scale scores, the more nuturant subjects being more 
positively disposed toward old people."—G. Frank. 


3GD45B. Beedner, Stanley. (Columbia U.) In- 
dividual predispositions and external pressure: A 
note on determinants of attitudes. J. soc. Psychol., 
1960, 51, 145-156.—Authoritarianism and attitudes 
favorable toward socialized medicine were found to 
be negatively related in the 4 samples of medical stu- 
dents studied. This is in contradiction to findings 
by Libo (see 34: 3538) and the differences in results 
are discussed.—E. Y. Beeman. 


3GD45W. Webb, Neil J., & Kobler, Frank J. 
(Loyola U.) Clinical-empirical techniques for as- 
sessing the attitudes of religious toward psy- 
chiatry. J. soc. Psychol, 1961, 55, 245-251.—The 
problem was to develop psychological instruments for 
assessing attitudes of the clergy toward psychiatry. 
Ап interview and several commonly used clinical tests 
were tailored for use in an intensive small sample 
survey of possible attitudes. From these data the 
Loyola Attitude Scale, an instrument designed for 
more extensive surveying, was constructed. This 
scale combined structural components of both the 
Likert and Thurstone methods, and its statements 
were obtained empirically by analyzing responses to 
the clinical tests. Reliability and validity studies for 
the scale were reported. Methodological and theoret- 
ical considerations resulting from the study were 
discussed.—Author abstract. 

3GD47Z. Zagona, Salvatore V., & MacKinnon, 
William J. (U. Arizona) Open-mindedness and 
hypotheses of interdependence between libertarian 
and equalitarian processes. J. Psychol., 1961, 52, 
347-361.—Among students in 2 psychology classes, and 
by 1-tailed tests with Spearman’s tho, open-minded- 
ness (nondogmatism) correlated positively with ac- 
ceptance of hypotheses that social changes toward a 
described libertarian system would tend to promote 
social changes toward a described equalitarian sys- 
tem (but Р 2 .05), and that social changes toward 
the equalitarian system would tend to promote socia 
changes toward the libertarian system (P < .05). 
Combined degrees of acceptance of both hypotheses 
correlated positively with open-mindedness Sar 
(P < .02). It was suggested that the Rokeach Dog- 
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matism Scale as a measure of open-mindedness and 
the interdependence hypotheses as interpretations of 
social change had received mutual confirmation.— 
Author abstract. 


3GD53K. Kuenzli, Alfred E. (Ed.) (Southern 
Illinois U.) Reconstruction in religion: A sym- 
posium. Boston, Mass.: Beacon, 1961. xiii, 253 p. 
$3.95.—An appraisal of beliefs, values, and practices 
intended to increase the emergence of greater ra- 
tionality, creativity, and humanism in personal con- 
duct and societal order. Of direct relevance to psy- 
chology are the chapters: “The Religion of the Fu- 
ture" (R. Dreikurs), “The Nature of Faith" (H. 
Cantril), “Rational and Irrational Faith” (E. 
Fromm), “The Nature of Values” (D. Snygg), 
“Social Science and Values” (A. E. Kuenzli), “Free- 
dom for the Personality’ (L. K. Frank), “Tomor- 
row's Children" (B. Chisholm), and “The Meaning 
of the Good Life" (C. К. Rogers) —P. W. Pruyser. 


3GD620. Osgood, C. E., Ware, E. E., & Morris, 
C. (U. Illinois) Analysis of the connotative 
meanings of a variety of human values as ex- 
pressed by American college students. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 62-73.— "Standard statements 
of Morris’ 13 ‘ways to live’ [Morris, 1942] were 
judged against a 26-scale form of the semantic dif- 
ferential by 55 Stanford college men. These sub- 
jects also indicated their preferences among these 
‘ways to live.’ . . . Factor analyses of the connotative 
meanings of these ‘ways to live,’ as measured by the 
semantic differential, yielded a reasonably clear, four- 
factor system: ‘dynamic,’ ‘control,’ ‘socialization,’ and 
perhaps 'venturousnesss. Factor analyses of the 
semantic scale relations yielded three clear factors 

. ‘successfulness, ‘predictability,’ and ‘kindness.’ 
55 It was found that the preferences for ‘ways to 
live' could be predicted from the factor scores on the 
first . . . factor ('successfulness') to the extent of a 
correlation of .93 (for average preferences) and .66 
T forum pres Substantive and meth- 
odological implications of these findi is- 
cussed."—G. LE id da 


36655. Stillman, Jane G., Guthrie, George M., 

& Becker, Selwyn W. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Determinants of political party preference. /. soc. 
Psychol, 1960, 51, 165-171.—Analysis of responses 
of 431 male college students indicated an S's political 
preference was related to his social aspirations and 
the preferences he reported for parents and friends. 
His party identification is associated with а tendency 
to attribute popular causes and national policies of 
long standing to his own party." The independent or 
undecided voter appeared less well informed and more 
indifferent than one with party preferences—E. Y. 
Beeman. DO 
| 3GD70M. Messick, S. (Educational Testing Serv- 
ice) The perceived structure of political rela- 
tionships. Sociometry, 1961, 24, 270-278. —836 un- 
dergraduates rated on a 9-point scale the similarity 
of the members of all possible pairs of political leaders 
in a list of 20. Ss also indicated their political party 
preference. f “Тһе two sets of distance estimates were 
adjusted with appropriate additive constants, and 
scalar products between distances were factor-analyzed 
separately for the two groups of judges." The results 
К indicate that the Republican and Democratic samples 
produce a structure reflecting similar properties. 
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Such a finding is consistent with the findings of other 
studies comparing multidimensional scaling structures 
of diverse groups.—H. P. Shelley. 


3GD75]. Jollivet, M. The Franco-Polish seminar 
on public opinions surveys. Int. soc. sci. J., 1959, 
11, 75-96.—A report of the seminar held in Warsaw 
in September 1958, and of the French and Polish ap- 
proaches to public opinion surveys.—E. Y. Beeman. 


3GD79M. McKenna, Helen Veronica. (Chestnut 
Hill Coll.) Religious attitudes and personali 
traits. J. soc. Psychol., 1961, 54, 379-388.— The Col- 
lege of St. Catherine Religious Attitude Scale and the 
Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey were ad- 
ministered to 4 groups of Catholic women nearing 
the completion of their senior year in college. Groups 
were differentiated on the basis of present and pre- 
vious educational environments to test the following 
hypotheses: (a) Catholic women who have attended 
Catholic schools show more mature religious attitudes 
than Catholic women with no formal Catholic school 
education; (b) religious maturity of Catholic women 
varies directly with the number of years spent in 
Catholic schools; (c) self-extension and self-objectifi- 
cation, according to Allport's definition, co-vary with 
the level of religious maturity attained at adulthood. 
Results showed that attendance at Catholic schools 
has a positive influence on religious maturity; also, 
that certain selected measures of selí-extension and 
self-objectification correlate significantly with re- 
ligious attitudes of Catholic students.—Author 
abstract. 


3GD84T. Triandis, H. C. (U. Illinois) A note 
on Rokeach's theory of prejudice. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1961, 62, 184-186.—‘Rokeach’s hypothesis 
that prejudice can be accounted for by differences in 
the belief systems between two persons, or between а 
person and members of a racial or religious group, 
was tested and rejected. Rokeach’s own experimental 
confirmation of his hypothesis is due to an artifact of 
his method of measuring prejudice. His position is 
re-evaluated in the light of the present findings.’— 
C. I. Morgan. 


3GD85P. Putney, Snell, & Middleton, Russell. 
Dimensions and correlates of religious ideologies. 
Soc. Forces, 1961, 39, 285-290.—4 dimensions of 
Christian religious ideology were studied via a ques- 
tionnaire administered to over 1000 college students 
drawn from northeastern and southeastern states. 
The dimensions were orthodoxy, fanaticism, impor- 
tance to the self-concept, and the consciousness O 
ambivalence concerning the belief. Relationships 0 
these measures to each other and to personality ап! 
social characteristics are discussed.—4. К. Howard. 


3GD87R. Rokeach, M. (Michigan State UJ 
Belief versus race as determinants of social dis- 
tance: Comment on Triandis’ paper. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol, 1961, 62, 187-188.—A  joinder by 
Rokeach to a criticism of an idea in his book (1960) 
by Triandis (1961).—G. Frank. 


3GD89D. Duijker, H. C. J., Fraisse, Paul; Meili, 
R., Oléron, Pierre, & Paillard, J. Les attitudes: 
Symposium de l'Association de Psychologie Scien- 
баце de Langue Francaise. [Attitudes: А SY? 
posium of the French Language Association of Sci- 
entific Psychology.] Paris, France: Presses Univer: 
France, 1961. 189 p. NF 10.—The complete Р 
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ceedings of a 2-day symposium held at Bordeaux, 
France, in 1959. The 1st day devoted to the presenta- 
tion of formal papers by: Paillard on the importance 
of postural and motor factors in determining attitudes ; 
Fraisse on the far-reaching effects of attitudes on 
perception ; Oléron on how attitudes can influence 
such intellectual activities as reasoning, problem soly- 
ing, and generaliztaion ; Meili on the importance of 
attitudes for emotional reactions; and Duijker on the 
problem of attitudes and interpersonal relations. The 
2nd day was devoted to discussion between the par- 
ticipants, followed by a lengthy general discussion. 
Each formal paper is accompanied by a comprehen- 
sive bibliography.—G. Н. Mowbray. 

3GD89W. Walters, Richard H., & Karal, Pearl. 
(U. Toronto, Canada) Social deprivation and ver- 
bal behavior. J. Pers., 1960, 28, 80-107.—In Experi- 
ment l, 12 adults were interviewed 3 times, under 
conditions of: social deprivation, nondeprivation, and 
social satiation. The prediction that the mean rate of 
Ss’ verbal responses would vary in the above order was 
not confirmed. In Experiment 2, 36 freshmen were 
interviewed. Before the interview, 50% were en- 
gaged in conversation, the others exposed to brief 
social deprivation. The groups did not differ in 
operant level of making statements of opinion. After 
this operant level had been estimated, 50% of each 
group were reinforced for giving opinion statements. 
Those who had been given social satiation responded 
as predicted, the rate of giving statements increased 
under reinforcement. The rate of response of the 
socially deprived Ss dropped under reinforcement. 
(22 ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. 


3GD93S. Sinha, A. K. P., & Upadhyay, O. P. 
(Patna U., India) Stereotypes of male and female 
university students in India toward the different 
ethnic groups. J. soc. Psychol., 1960, 51, 93-102.— 
The 2 sexes showed considerable agreement in their 
stereotypes of 9 ethnic groups. Maximal agreement 
was observed with the Russians; minimal with the 
Americans, French, and Germans. There were no 
significant differences between sexes in the ranking 
assigned the ethnic groups, either on the basis of de- 
sirability of assigned characteristics or of preference 
for association. (16 ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. 


3GD97V. Vincent, Norman Lee. (Purdue U.) 
The development of a new attitude measurement 
technique. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 1997— 
Abstract. 


(Also see Abstracts 3CF99D, 3CK17H, 3CP69P, 
3FH65A, 3FI23M, 3FI39G, 3FI72K, 
3GCO3R, 3GF59C, 3GF99C, 3GI05L, 
3GI59H, 3HJ12H, 3LO69C) 


Group INFLUENCES 


3GE03B. Bertoldi, F. Appunti sulla psicologia 
e gruppo cooperativo. [Notes on the psychology 
AS cooperative group.] Riv. Psicol. soc., 1960, 27, 
ot 325.—The progressive contribution to the study 
€conomical behavior and cooperation within а 
ey depends on understanding the individual reac- 
tons of the group members.—L. L’Abate. 


SGEOSW. Williams, Robin M., Jr. (Cornell U.) 
mendship and social values in a suburban com- 
Unity. Pacific sociol. Rev., 1959, 2, 3-10.— Data 
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were obtained from 297 persons within the suburban 
community of Southgate Park and from 103 persons 
named by them as ‘best friends’ in the Eugene- 
Springfield [Oregon] area outside of the suburban 
settlement itself." Friendships were classed as "close" 
(involving a high degree of affective involvement, 
diffuseness, and collectivity orientation) vs. “casual.” 
Results indicate that (a) highly “sociable” respond- 
ents were more likely to have “close” friendships 
within the community than were less sociable re- 
spondents; (b) with the degree of community involve- 
ment held constant, friendship choices were related to 
similarity of occupational area but not to value sim- 
ilarity; and (c) value similarity was highly related 
to friendship choices when those persons living out- 
side the suburban community instead of those living 
within were considered.—K. E. Davis. 

3GE05H. Hambin, Robert L., & Miller, L. Keith. 
(Washington U., St. Louis) Variation interaction 
profiles and group size. Sociol. Quart., 1961, 2, 
105-117.—This report contains an analysis of 27 in- 
teraction profiles reported by Bales and his associates, 
each of which was a summary of the amount of inter- 
action by individuals in groups of different sizes. A 
matrix of correlation coefficients for the 12 Bales 
Interaction Categories and group size was calculated, 
and then factor analyzed using the principle axis 
method and a oblimax rotation. 2 factors were found 
to be related to group size. The Ist of these was posi- 
tively loaded on giving agreement and negatively 
loaded on giving orientation and showing tension. 
The 2nd factor was positively loaded on giving orien- 
tation and negatively loaded on giving and asking 
for evaluation.—K. E. Davis. 

3GE12C. Colombo, Eduardo R., & Moccio, Fidel. 
(Inst. Modelo Clínica Médica, Buenos Aires) El 
vampiro: Estudio de un rumor. [The vampire: 
Study of a rumor.] cta neuropsiquiat. Argent., 
1961, 7, 12-19.—The dynamics underlying a popular 
rumor were investigated by interviewing 100 Ss and 
by interviewing more intensely several family groups. 
The content of the rumor is regarded as a projection 
of oral-sadistic aggressivity linked to a primitive 
legend. When group anxiety rises in circumstances 
of economic disruption, terrorism, etc., members of 
the group apply a learned mechanism and resolve the 
anxiety by transferring their unconscious aggres- 
sivity to a paranoid projection—W. W. Meissner. 


3GE13R. Raino, К. Stochastic process of social 
contacts. Scand. J. Psychol., 1961, 2, 113-128.—The 
author applies Bush and Mosteller's stochastic learn- 
ing model (2-operator model) to a social interaction 
situation, assuming that the probabilities which de- 
termine the choice of the individual with whom the 
contact is made change according to this model. Re- 
ferring to Homans, the author assumes that experi- 
enced agreement of opinion is a rewarding factor and 
experienced disagreement of opinion a punishing fac- 
tor (the former increases and the latter decreases the 
probability of choosing the same individual as the con- 
tactee). To test these hypotheses the author has de- 
veloped a 6-person laboratory test in which the con- 
tact experiences can be controlled and systematically 
varied. The empirical results strongly support the 
hypotheses—Journal abstract. 


3GE14A. Atthowe, J. M,, Jr. 
terpersonal decision making: 


(U. Alabama) In- 
The resolution of a 
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dyadic conflict. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 
114-119.—“The cooperative resolution of a dyadic 
conflict was studied as a special case of decision 
making. Two subjects were required to select a joint 
decision. The instructions and the task were de- 
signed to induce a reasoning set and achievement 
orientation. The efficiency of the joint decisions was 
related to the type of choice situation (conflict), the 
magnitude of individual differences, and the nature 
and amount of interpersonal influence (interaction). 
Latency and rationality of choice were the measures 
of efficiency. Maximal inefficiency was associated 
with the possibility of gambling, outcomes of loss 
rather than of gain, moderate individual differences, 
increasing degrees of verbal interaction, and a weak 
leader-follower relationship. The dyadic resolution of 
2: pru conflict was conservative in strategy."—G. 
rang. 


ЗСЕІ8В. Borgatta, E. F. (U. Wisconsin) Role- 
playing specification, personality and performance. 
Sociometry, 1961, 24, 218-233.—“In this analysis at- 
tention has focused on the concomitants of charac- 
teristics of individuals in their rated ability, enjoy- 
ment, and performance in specified role-playing situa- 
tions. . . . College students were ordered on the 
basis of prior peer Assertiveness scores, and groups 
with the combination H, M, and L were systematically 
placed in each assigned role position of three fixed 
role-playing situations." Ratings were obtained from 
participants and observers and interaction coded. 
Analysis of the data was also made utilizing Ss’ 
Emotionality scores оп Ascendance and Emotional 
Stability (GZ). Consistencies were found in the 3 
analyses, supporting the general notion of a “facilita- 
tion in the situation of personality and assigned role 


congruency but there is reason to eo a need for 


attention to other factors.” —H. P. Shelley. 


SGEIS8S. Steiner, Ivan D. (U. Illinois) Sex dif- 
ferences in the resolution of A-B-X conflicts. / 
Pers., 1960, 28, 118-128.—In an experimental conflict 
situation where S is required to make a public judg- 
ment after one or more persons (E's accomplices) 
have stated judgments contrary to fact the conflict 
may be reduced by: (a) conformity, (b) rejection of 
the other parts, (c) forgetting his opinions or cen- 
tistically perceiving them as corresponding to ones 
own, (d) devaluating the topic of disagreement, or 
(e) tolerating the disagreement. Among students in 
an elementary social psychology course males were 
more prone to reject E's accomplices than females. 
Females were more variable among themselves in 
their use of conformity and devaluation than males. 
Each of these 5 alternatives was correlated with 9 
subscales of the MMPI and 7 significant sex differ- 
ences were observed.—E. Y. Beeman. 


SGE23L. Littunen, Yrjo, & Gaier 
(School Social Sciences, аын EH о 
cupational values and morals ‘of conformity : 
(Turku, Finland). J. soc. Psychol., 1960, 51 123- 
133.—Hypothesizing that “the acceptance or "rejec- 
tion of the so-called capitalistic occupational values 
of individualism and self-initiative are related to the 
modes of conformity of inner-direction and other- 
direction, ' 271 Finnish Ss listed what they perceived 
to be their greatest personality assests and liabilities. 
Chi Square tests showed no significant differences 
between personality assets and self- and group-initia- 
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tive value supporters, nor betwen assets and self- and _ 


group-control values.—E. Y. Beeman. 


3GE35M. Mumford, Enid M. (U. Li 

Social behavior in small groups. 5 da peu 
7, 135-157.—The social behavior of 3 selected dock 
workers' canteens was studied utilizing the hypotheses 
derived from thé small industrial and community 
group research of Mayo, Festinger, and Homans, 
Analysis of data both confirmed and contradicted in 
part the findings of the American group.—H. 
Angelino. 


.3GE39D. Daugherty, В. N. (U. Kentucky) 
Situational determinants of affective reactions to 
persons. Psychol Rec., 1961, 11, 139-144 —In a 
dyadic, interactive framework through generalization 
of the consequence of one's own goal-directed activity, 
S associates positive or negative affect with other. 
In any exclusive situation (only 1 person may be suc- 
cessful), the characteristics of only the nonsuccessful 
person will acquire positive value (for the 2nd per- 
son). In the nonexclusive setting, usually coopera- 
tive with 2 goals available), S is more likely to 
evaluate O positively and a mutual positive affect may 
develop. Other situational determinants are also dis- 
cussed in relation to their specific and their interac- 
tive effects on S's and O's judgments of affect.—R. 
J. Seidel. 


3GES0H. Holmes, D. S., & Berkowitz, L. (U. 
Wisconsin) Some contrast effects in social percep- 
tion. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 150-152.— 
The classical psychophysical experiment requiring S 
to make judgments comparing 2 stimuli re some 
dimension stands as the model for this research, only 
the traditional inanimate stimulus has been replaced 
by people. “The major hypothesis of this paper is 
that an anchorage or standard is formed on the basis 
of the experience with the first person and that sub- 
sequently contrast occurs in the perception of the sec- 
ond stranger when there is a great perceived differ- 
ence between the two.” Ss listened to recordings of 
a psychologist and a student who was asked to talk 
about himself, and then rated the students and the 
psychologist on 2 questionnaires. The results con- 
firmed those derived from traditional psychophysical 
experimentse indicating the relevance of laboratory 
findings to everyday life—G. Frank. 


3GES9H. Hollander, E. P. (Washington U., St 
Louis) Some points of reinterpretation regarding 
social conformity. Sociol Rev., 1959, 7, 159-168.— 
Social conformity is examined from 3 aspects gen- 
erally attributed to this phenomenon, viz, (a) rela- 
tively stable motive patterns of the individual, (b) 
a dimension of personality, (c) group characteristics. 
Central theses that “an individual functions within à 
social field largely in terms of his perception of the 
group expectancies’ regarding his behavior” is ex- 
pressed. Conformity is viewed as a "process leading 
somewhere.” —H, Angelino. 


3GE59K. Kiessling, Ralph J., & Kalish, Richard 
A. (U. Hawaii) Bran I» success in leader- 
less group discussion. J. soc. Psychol., 1961, 54, 
359-365.—87 candidates for admission to the Hono- 
lulu Police Academy were administered the usual bat- 
tery of selection devices including application blank, 
intelligence test, police aptitude test, and leaderless 
group discussion; in addition, the Heston Persona 
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Adjustment Inventory was administered. Signif- 
icantly related to succes in the leaderless group dis- 
cussion were intelligence, police aptitude, and con- 
fidence as (measured by the Heston). Relationships 
between success in group discussion and age, experi- 
ence in related occupations, and other Heston scales 
were insignificant—Author abstract. 

3GE60L. Lerea, Louis, & Goldberg, Alvin. 
(Northern Illinois U.) The effects of socialization 
upon group behavior. Speech Monogr., 1961, 28, 
60-64.— To determine the effect socialization, as 
measured by the Si scale of the MMPI, had upon 
group behavior, 18 discussion groups comprising 90 
university undergraduates in varied combinations of 
low and high scoring individuals were established. 
It was found that a mixture of persons with low and 
high Si scores interacted in speaking at a higher Íre- 
quency than groups with predominantly high or low 
scoring members. As the percentage of high scoring 
Ss increased, both the liking of the group members 
for each other and their satisfaction with group per- 
formance decreased. Group productivity was not 
related to differences in Si scores.—D. Lebo. 

3GE65G. Gamson, W. A. (Harvard U.) Ап ex- 
perimental test of a theory of coalition formation. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1961, 26, 565-573.—24 5-man 
groups recruited from college fraternities played a 
series of political convention "games" which consisted 
of a series of bargaining sessions aimed at forming 
winning coalitions to test a theory of coalition forma- 
tion. The general hypothesis is as follows: “Any 
participant will expect others to demand from a 
coalition a share of the payoff proportional to the 
amount of resources that they contribute to a coali- 
tion.” Since the individual's resources will be the 
sanie regardless of which coalition he joins, he will 
want to join that coalition maximizing his share of 
the total resources of the coalition. The theory was 
generally supported with 2 important exceptions: (a) 
the risk or difficulty in alternative coalition strategies 
was neglected. Ss frequently preferred a strategy 
minimizing the number of steps for successful com- 
pletion. (b) There was a “failure to predict the 
choices of those whom the theory predicted would 
not be included in the final coalition."—L. Berkowits. 


3GE69S. Smith, Kay H. (Wayne State U.) Ego 
Strength and perceived competence as conformity 
variables. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 169— 
171.—The basic experimental model for the design of 
the present investigation was the work done by Asch 
testing the influence of the judgments of others on S's 
judgments. In this study judgments were made on 
the Galton bar. It was hypothesized that the degree 
to which a person yields to the pressure of others was 
related to ego strength and the degree to which S 
feels confident in his judgments. S’s susceptibility 
i group pressure was found to be related to the 
atter, but not the former.—G. Frank. 


3GE73R. Rhine, Ramon, J. (System Develop- 
ment Corp.) The effect of peer group influence 
pon concept-attitude development and change. 
е Soc. Psychol., 1960, 51, 173-179.—5 predicted the 
y s of a fictional group of people, E telling him 
whether he was correct or not. Some Ss made their 
predictions after hearing peer responses which were 
ady contradictory to E's response. The results 

dicated that "peer responses enhance concept-atti- 
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tude change in interaction with consistency of rein- 
forcement."—E. Y. Beeman. 

3GE75L. Lott, Bernice Eisman. (Kentucky State 
Coll.) Group cohesiveness: A learning phenom- 
enon. J. soc. Psychol, 1961, 55, 275-286.—This 
paper places the concept of group cohesivness within 


- the framework of reinforcement learning theory, thus 


illustrating the applicability of a general behavior 
theory to a specific area within social psychology. 
The need for a new approach to the concept is dis- 
cussed; and a number of hypotheses, derived from 
reinforcement theory, regarding both antecedent and 
consequent correlates of cohesiveness are presented. 
—Author abstract. 
3GE77W. Weiner, Harold, & McGinnies, Elliott. 
(St. Elizabeth's Hosp., Washington, D. С.) Author- 
itarianism, conformity, and confidence in a per- 
ceptual judgment situation. J. soc. Psychol., 1961, 
55, 77-84.—40 undergraduates were divided into high 
and low authoritarian groups on the basis of scores 
on the California F Scale. They were shown 27 
successive presentations of 3 schematically drawn hu- 
man faces, 1 smiling, 1 frowning, and 1 ambiguous. 
S had to judge whether the faces were smiling or 
frowning. Each naive S was tested with 2 confed- 
erates of E, who were instructed how to respond. 
There were no significant differences between the 
high and the low groups either in terms of conformity 
with judgments of confederates or confidence in own 
judgments. Both groups agreed with confederates 
significantly more than they disagreed. Confidence 
varied with ambiguity of stimuli. (17 ref.)—E. Y. 
Beeman. 
3GE81H. Hartley, Ruth E. (City Coll, New 
York) Relationships between perceived values 
and acceptance of a new reference group. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1960, 51, 181-190.—Freshmen ranked a set 
of items, in accordance with personal values, with 
values of their new college group, and with their old 
established groups. The results indicated “the greater 
the compatibility between the values of the individual 
and the perceived values of the new group, the more 
likely the individual is to accept the new group as a 
reference group.” —E. Y. Beeman. 
3GE83M. Mann, J. W. (Inst. Experimental Psy- 
chology, Oxford) Group relations in hierarchies. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1961, 54, 283-314.—4 hierarchies of 
groups, representing 3 different, hierarchical types 
(hierarchies of abstract and social classes, and the 
subdivided face-to-face group) are studied using 
school children, university students, and members of 
boys’ clubs as Ss. In these hierarchies, 7 kinds of 
relations that an individual can have with a group 
are considered 4 sorts of aspiration, interest, imita- 
tion, and prediction of primacy). 6 hypotheses are 
formulated to predict the effect of the hierarchical 
position of an individual's group on his relations 
with the groups in his hierarchy. _ Where an hypothe- 
sis holds good in all 4 hierarchies, it does so only 
for certain aspirational relations.—Author abstract. 
3GE84I. Iwashita, Toyohiko. (Waseda U., Ja- 
pan) [A basic study of the mechanisms of inter- 
personal feeling and of its perception: Part I] Jap. 
J. Psychol., 1961, 32, 84-96.—A basic scheme was 
hypothesized to conceptualize the mechanism of 
pleasure and displeasure feelings in interpresonal con- 
tact. The valence of an individual's personal feeling 
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tone, derived from past experience with the "feeling 
value" of objects, determines his feelings toward and 
perception of other persons. The scheme was tested 
in part, by experimental studies of small group inter- 
action with positive results.—J. Lyons. 


3GE87B. Borgatta, Marie L. Power structure 
and coalitions in three person groups. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1961, 55, 287-300.—The literature of coali- 
tions in 3-person groups is reviewed. Approaches to 
research are discussed in the context of proposed the- 
ory, and a contrast is drawn between methods of 
defining coalition structures. The current state of 
this area is .. . based on too much theory rather 
than too little, with a lack of corresponding research. 
—Author abstract. 


3GE91J. Julian, J. W., & Steiner, I. D. (U. Il- 
linois) Perceived acceptance as a determinant 
of conformity behavior. J. soc. Psychol., 1961, 55, 
191-198.—Data from this experiment indicate that 
“high acceptance is associated with low conformity 
when members of a group are promotively or con- 
triently interdependent. When members are ran- 
domly interdependent, there is a slight reversal of this 
trend.” Judgments about “facts” did not differ sig- 
nificantly from judgments about “opinions.”—Author 
abstract. 


3GE95K. Knowles, Malcolm, & Knowles, Hulda. 
Introduction to group dynamics. New York: As- 
sociation Press, 1959. vii, 95 p. $2.50.— The book 
aims to acquaint the person interested in group work 
with the terminology and main ideas that have 
emerged from the study of group dynamics so they 
can better understand the technical literature. —E. 
Ostrander. 


(Also see Abstracts 3GD38G, 3GG20S, 3GH09M, 
3HM13B, ЗІНО8І,, 3LI20B) 


LEADERSHIP 


SGF13G. Gross, Edward. (U. Minnesota) Di- 
mensions of leadership. Personnel J., 1961, 40, 
213-218.—There are 7 dimensions of leader behavior. 

Leaders may create or define goals, clarify and ad- 
minister them; choose appropriate means, assign tasks 
and coordinate, motivate, create loyalty, represent 
their group, and spark its membership into action at 
the right moment" For a particular job, a leader 
should be chosen who can function in the dimensions 
needed on the job.—M. B. Mitchell. 


SGF20B. Bass, Bernard M. (Louisiana State U.) 
Some aspects of attempted, successful, and effec- 
tive leadership. J. appl. Psychol., 1961, 45, 120-122, 
—The author tested 3 theorems from his own book: 
(a) successful leadership is related more to ability 
in effective compared to ineffective groups, (b) suc- 
cessful leadership is related more to esteem in effec- 
tive compared to ineffective groups, ,( C) discrepancies 
between esteem and self-esteem are manifested in un- 
successful leadership. “The 51 groups of ROTC 
cadets, each evaluating 10 problems, provided data 
concerning 510 discussions. These 510 discussions 
were divided into the 255 most publicly effective dis- 
cussions and the 255 least publicly effective. Then, 
the 1250 measures of relative success as a leader 
drawn from the 255 effective discussions among five 
members each were correlated with their scores for 
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initial accuracy.” 
stantiate all 3 theorems.—J. W. Russell. 

3GF21L. Luchins, A. S., & Luchins, Edith H. 
(U. Miami) Intentional and unintentional models 
in social learning. J. soc. Psychol., 1961, 54, 321- 
335.—Pairs of Ss were asked to discover the prin- 
ciple used by the Е in blocking a path in а 2-path 
maze. In % the pairs the S who responded first in 
each trial was pre-instructed with regard to the prin- 
ciple and knew he was to serve as a model (inten- 
tional model), whereas in the other pairs he was 
a naive S (unintentional model.) For the imitation 
problem the E regarded as unblocked whatever path 
happened to be selected by the 1st S. When this was 
the initial problem, the principle was more readily 
discovered with an intentional model than an uninten- 
tional one. But the reverse was the case when the 
imitation problem followed a problem with an objec- 
tively determined principle, e.g., an alternation prin- 
ciple. Explanations were offered of the findings and 
research suggested to separate the factors of selected 
leaderships and “expertness.”—Author abstract. 


3GF57S. Shelley, Harry P. (U. Nebraska) Sta- 
tus consensus, leadership, and satisfaction with 
the group. J. soc. Psychol. 1960, 51, 157-164.— 
Hypothesizing that agreement among group members 
on who ranked high in leadership would be related to 
group satisfaction, 230 girls’ club members were in- 
vestigated. Degree of agreement on 1st rankings and 
whether S ranked the high ranking member first were 
found to be related to "status consensus, focused vs. 
distributed leadership, and group effectiveness."—E. 
Y. Beeman. 

3GF59C. Campbell, Donald T., & Damarin, Fred 
L. (Northwestern U.) Measuring leadership at- 
titudes through an information test. J. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 55, 159-176.—A factual test based upon 
published leadership research was made attitude-diag- 
nostic through providing answers varying in superior 
vs. subordinate orientation. The attitude score had a 
reliability of .67 and correlated with the F scale from 
06 to .31; with a direct structured test, .47; and 
with a sentence-completion test, .24. No relationship 
was found with several reputational measures nor 
with other indirect tests. Significant differences were 
found among military populations and between mili- 
tary and civilian groups.—Author abstract. 

3GF65C. Cassel, Russel N. (Fontana Unified 
School District, Calif.) A construct validity study 
on leadership and social insight tests for 200 col- 
lege freshmen students. J. genet. Psychol., 1961, 
99, 165-170.—This study was concerned with making 
comparative analyses between 2 tests of leadership 
and social insight, the Leadership Aibility Test 
(LAT) and the Test of Social Insight (TSI), and 
other test scores and data (scholastic achievement, 
expected achievement, number of credits carried, 
GPA, and Ca) for 200 Phoenix College students. 
The LAT total score was significantly related (1% 
level) to GPA and unrelated to the other data. The 
TSI total score was significantly related to scholastic 
achievement, GPA, and expected achievement, ani 
unrelated to the other data. Total scores for the 
LAT and the TSI were unrelated to each other— 
Author abstract. 


3GF79S. Stephenson, T. E. (U. Leeds) The 
leader-follower relationship. Sociol. Rev., 1959; "i 
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179-195.—Students of the Royal College at Glasgow 
wrote descriptions of the best and worst leaders they 
know. The study aimed to obtain the “follower’s” 
view of the relationship between leader and follower. 
3 tables list the tabulated characteristics of good and 
bad leaders, with discussions and comparisons pro- 
vided —H. Angelino. 

3GF90D. Dubno, Peter. (New York U.) Group 
effectiveness in relation to the interaction between 
decision time characteristics of leaders and task 
conditions. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2390-2391. 
—Abstract. 

3GF93S. Sampson, Edward Eugene. (U. Mich- 
igan) An experiment on active and passive re- 
sistance to social power. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 
21, 2393.—Abstract. 


3GF99C. Cohn, T., Fisher, A., & Brown, V. (U. 
Michigan) Leadership and predicting attitudes of 
others. J. soc. Psychol., 1961, 55, 199-206.—Groups 
of children in a summer camp were asked to predict 
attitudes of others (PAO) and also select sociometric 
and elected leaders. No significant relationship was 
found between the ability to PAO and indices of 
leadership. In addition it was found that predictive 
ability did not vary according to age or sex in these 
groups. The correlation of the 2 indices of leadership 
with each other was significant at the .05 level, in- 
dicating that for these groups the chosen leaders for 
any task were likely to be those most liked by the 
group. Caution in generalizing PAO ability to all 
leader roles is indicated—Author abstract. 


3GF26B. Bennis, Warren G. (Massachusetts 
Inst. Technology) ^ Revisionist theory of leader- 
ship. Harv. bus. Rev., 1961, 39(1), 26-36.—An 
effective leader is viewed as one who is able to 
mediate between an organization and its members in 
Such a way as to maximize the satisfactions of both. 
Conflicts between the needs of these 2 units of study 
were generally resolved in favor of the organization 
by the classical, “scientific management" school, 
whereas they have been typically resolved in favor 
of the individual by the early adherents to the "hu- 
man relations" approach. More recently McMurray 
has Proposed a “pessimistic” resolution, Argyris has 
outlined a “utopian” solution and McGregor has 
Printed a “tragic” view. Theory and research must 
Proceed hand-in-hand to overcome the many prob- 
lems in this area.—C. F. X. Youngberg. 


3GF95H. Hamblin, R. L., Miller, K., & Wiggins, 
J. A. (Washington U.) Group morale and com- 
Petence of the leader. Sociometry, 1961, 24, 295- 
1L—An experiment was "designed to test and com- 
Pare three competing theories involving independent 
derivations of the hypothesis that organizational 
Morale varies directly with the relative competence 
ue leader.” 21 3-person groups were formed from 
i ERE students and a trained confederate. “Re- 
ntorcement is the critical variable in the first theory, 
Rene competence . . . in the second, and con- 
in i Е suggestions by organizational members . . . 
EID Run While the observed correlations be- 
nifica : € three critical variables and morale are sig- 
gresio Чап the predicted direction, a multiple re- 
Ories 2 analysis supports but one of the three the- 
- Only perceived competence independently con- 
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trolled a significant amount of the variance of 
morale."—H. P. Shelley. 


(Also see Abstracts 3LD18C, 3LH95S) 


Language & Communication 


3GG10A. Abraham, Hans Henry Leo. (Colum- 
bia U.) The suggestible personality: A psycho- 
logical investigation of supsceptibility to persua- 
sion. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2810-2811.— 
Abstract. 

3GG13P. Parker, Edwin Burke. (Stanford U.) 
The functions of television for children. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1961, 21, 2813-2814.—Abbstract. 

3GG20S. Schein, Edgar H., Schneier, Inge, & 
Barker, Curtis H. (Massachusetts Inst. Technol- 
ogy) Coercive persuasion. New York: Norton, 
1961. 320 p. $6.75.—A study of the changes of at- 
titudes and beliefs of a small number of released 
American civilian prisoners of the Chinese Com- 
munists is reported in this volume. Considered are 
(a) the social climate in which the changes occurred; 
(b) the interaction of the social climate variables 
with individual, personal ones; (c) theories of “coer- 
cive persuasion”; and (d) the common features of 
“coercive persuasion" and other forms of influence — 
J. C. Gilchrist. 

3GG21W. Weisgerber, Leo. (Bonn, Germany) 
Energetische Terminologie in der Sprachpsycho- 
logie. [Dynamic terminology in the psychology of 
language.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol, 1959, 6, 621- 
632.—Available terminology has a strong influence 
on scientific work. Suggestions are presented for the 
terminology of a psychology of language. (English 
summary)—E. Y. Beeman. 

3GG39G. Goldstein, Jacob, & Winick, Charles. 
(New School for Social Research) An experimen- 
tal study of some factors in the recognition of 
slogans. J. gen. Psychol., 1961, 65, 339—351.—This 
experiment was designed to investigate the relative 
role of incompleteness and unusualness as factors in 
the accurate recognition of slogans. A sample of col- 
lege students was shown slogans with the last 2 let- 
ters missing. А matched sample was shown the 
same slogans with 2 letters added. Both groups were 
later shown the same slogans correctly spelled, and 
asked to indicate which they recalled seeing previ- 
ously. Incompleteness did not lead to significantly 
better recollection. Factors which may be responsible 
for this outcome are discussed.—Author abstract. 


3GG74A. Adams, J. S. (Stanford U.) Reduc- 
tion of cognitive dissonance by seeking consonant 
information. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 74— 
78.—“An experiment was conducted to test two hy- 
potheses about the reduction of cognitive dissonance 
by seeking information. The hypotheses were: (a) 
a person in whom dissonance has been produced by 
exposure to a communication advocating ап opinion 
contrary to the person's is more likely to seek in- 
formation than a person exposed to a compatible com- 
munication, and (b) a person in whom dissonance 
has been produced by a contrary communication tends 
to seek information from a source agreeing with his 
opinion. The opinions of 100 mothers on the im- 
portance of hereditary and environmental factors in 
child rearing were ascertained by personal interview ; 
they were then exposed to a tape recorded, authorita- 
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tive communication espousing a hereditary or an en- 
vironmental point of view. . . . The results supported 
the first hypothesis."—G. Frank. 

3GG81D. Davitz, Joel R., & Davitz, Lois Jean. 
Nonverbal vocal communication of feeling. J. 
Commun., 1961, 11, 81-86.—Review of studies by the 
authors and others on nonverbal communication of 
feelings. “No general, systematic theory of nonverbal 
emotional communication has emerged, but the dis- 
covery of consistent, lawful relationships in the data 
provides a growing empirical basis for such a general 
theory.” —D. E. Meister. 

3GG95G. Goldman-Eisler, Frieda. The predict- 
ability of words in context and the length of 
pauses in speech. J. Commun., 1961, 11, 95-99. — 
“The purpose of the present experiment was to as- 
certain whether the amount of information content is 
related to the duration of pauses by readers extem- 
porizing missing words in sentences originally spoken 
by someone else. . . . Thus, readers filling blanks in 
incomplete sentences have a significantly greater 
chance of approximating the original version when- 
ever” the auditor can anticipate the speaker’s inten- 
tion.—D. E. Meister. 


(Also see Abstracts 3BL09H, 3EB24A, 3GD12L, 
3GD35A, 3IPOSL, 3JQ79L) 


Speech & Linguistics 


3GH09M. Miller, Gerald R. Zavos, Harry; 
Vlandis, John W. & Rosenbaum, Milton E. 
(State U. Iowa) The effect of differential reward 
on speech patterns. Speech Monogr., 1961, 28, 9— 
15.—It was predicted that lack of approval of a 2nd 
speaker, following his observation of audience ap- 
proval of a prior speaker, would lead to disruptive ef- 
fects in the verbal output, number of nonfluencies, 
estimates of speaking time, and other qualities as 
rated by judges. 39 college students were randomly 
assigned to one of 3 experimental conditions: reward- 
nonreward, nonreward-nonreward, and reward-re- 
ward. Results did not substantiate the hypothesis 
despite long standing belief that an approving audi- 
ence reaction facilitates speaking—D. Lebo. 


3GH29S. Smith, Madorah E., & Kasdon, Law- 
rence M. (U. Hawaii) Progress in the use of 
English after twenty years by children of Filipino 
and Japanese ancestry in Hawaii. J. genet. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 99, 129-138.—20 years after Smith's study 
of bilingualism among preschool children of non- 
American ancestry in Hawaii was completed, Smith 
and Kasdon did a follow-up study. The Ss were the 
$ groups (Japanese, urban Filipino, and rural Fili- 
pino) which showed the greatest retardation in the 
use of English in the original study. They found 
that the children are no longer bilingual, but they all 
„speak pidgin English to some degree. Their com- 
mand of oral English in a free play situation is re- 
tarded more than a year in terms of the measures 
used in the study.—Author abstract. 


3GH49W. Warren, Richard M. (National Inst. 
Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) Illusory changes of 
distinct speech upon repetition: The verbal trans- 
formation effect. Brit. J. Psychol., 1961, 52, 249- 
258.—]f a loop of tape plays a clearly pronounced 
word or phrase over and over, sudden shifts seem to 
occur in what is being said. This "verbal transforma- 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


tion effect" continues at frequent intervals during 


continued stimulation, sometimes introducing a new 


form, sometimes returning to a form already reported, 
The illusion was found for all stimuli used; from а 
word with 2 speech sounds to complete sentences, 
Quantitative measures were obtained of the effect 
of stimulus complexity, loudness, masking noise, and 
repetition rate. "Transitions frequently involved a 
very great degree of phonetic distortion and often 
exhibited semantic consistency.—J ournal abstract. 


3GH63S. Starkweather, John A. Vocal com- 
munication of personality and human feelings. J. 
Commun., 1961, 11, 63-72.— Тһе purpose of this pa- 
per is to synthesize relevant research findings bear- 
ing upon such questions as these: (1) To what extent 
does nonverbal communication occur? (2) What 
types of information are transmitted nonverbally, 
. . . (4) Under what conditions does nonverbal com- 
munication take place. . . . That one can accurately 
judge personality traits by direct listening seems 
doubtful. . . . Nonverbal sounds, nevertheless, un- 
doubtedly carry some information under some circum- 
stances.” (39 ref.) —D. E. Meister. 


3GH73S. Soskin, William F., & Kauffman, Paul 
E. Judgment of emotion in word-free voice sam- 
ples. J. Commun., 1961, 11, 73-80.—‘These studies 
provide experimental verification . . . that voice 
sounds alone, independently of semantic components 
of vocal messages, carry important clues to the emo- 
tional state of a speaker .. . sounds within a rela- 
tively narrow carrier band (100-550 cps) . . . are 
sufficient for the transmission of generally identifiable 
cues.”—D, E. Meister. 


3GH74H. House, Arthur S. (Massachusetts Inst. 
Technology) On vowel duration in English. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 1174-1178.— "Average 
durations of 12 vowels of American English measured 
in bisyllabic nonsense utterances are reported. The 
vowels occurred in 14 symmetrical consonantal en- 
vironments and the utterances were produced by 
male talkers. The consonant environments consiste! 
of the voiced and voiceless versions of 3 stop, 1 af- 
fricate, and 3 fricative consonant articulations. 
determinants of the characteristic durations of stressed 
vowels are identified and discussed. The hypothesis 
is advanced that the primary lengthening of vowels in 
English—that found in tense vowels and in vowels 
before voiced constants—is a part of the phonology 
of the language and is learned by speakers of the 
language, and that the secondary lengthening 9 
vowels in English—that found in open vowels and in 
vowels before fricative constants—is a function of the 
articulatory process itself.”—A. M. Small, Jr. 


(Also see Abstracts 3BO10M, 3FB71W, 3JE91M, | 


3JH12I, 3J140L, 3]152М) 


Mass Communication 


3GI08M. Maletzke, Gerhard. (Hans Bredow- 
Inst, U. Hamburg) Fernsehen im Leben der 
Jugend. [Television in the life of youth.) Ham- 
burg, Germany: Hans Bredow-Institut, 1959. 208 P: 
—The major portion of this volume reports the T€. 
sults of a series of empirical investigations con uct 


under the direction of the author. Using depth inter 


views, projective devices, and group discussion, analy- 


sis is made of the effects of television on leisure 
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activity, habits, interests, and other items of adoles- 
cent behavior. А psychological evaluation. of TV 
coupled with a broad overview of its impact on to- 
days youth is also presented, based on a survey of 
studies international in scope. The latter introduce 
the reader to the significance of topics covered—F. 
P. Hardesty. 

3GI30L. Larrabee, Eric. (American Heritage, 
N. Y.) The intellectual and mass media. Teachers 
Coll. Rec., 1961, 63, 130-135.—Mass culture, such 
as jazz, the movies, and journalism, are in need of 
competent criticism by the intellectual—H. К. Moore. 


3GI31B. Bettinghaus, Erwin P. (Michigan State 
U.) The operation of congruity in an oral com- 
munication situation. Speech Monogr., 1961, 28, 
131-142.— When 2 or more percepts appear in a com- 
mon perceptual field, they tend to be linked into a 
consistent cognitive structure. This principle of con- 
gruity has been proposed as an explanation for be- 
havioral changes in communication situations. It was 
found that a shift towards congruity seemed to be 
determined more by a listener’s attitude towards the 
speaker than by the attitude towards speech topic. 
In short the speaker with better delivery is more 
persuasive than the one with poorer delivery.—D. 
Lebo. 


3GI50L. Lang, Gladys Engle, & Lang Kurt. 
(Queens Coll.) Van Doren as victim: Student re- 
action. Stud. publ. Commun., 1961, No. 3, 50-58— 
The day after Charles Van Doren confessed his part 
ina gigantic hoax, a questionnaire was administered 
to 255 students. The key part of the questionnaire 
listed 7 cases in which public figures had been ex- 
posed in or confessed to some wrongdoing. The stu- 
dent was asked to assess the gravity of each "mis- 
take" explaining his reasoning in defining it as 
greater than, less than, or comparable to that of Van 
Doren. The intent was to get student reactions be- 
fore an "official" collective definition emerged via pro- 
fessor and newspapers. Most striking was the readi- 
ness with which they forgave Van Doren and ex- 
tended their sympathy; for 85% of the students he 
was a tragic hero, caught by the force of circum- 
stances greater than himself, and finally overpowered. 
The article examines the reasoning behind the re- 
Sponses and offers some explanations. Lacking objec- 
tive moral norms by which to define such television 
deception, they fell back on particularistic standards. 
“he reaction represents something similar to and 
Yet different from the scapegoat motif, ie., the stu- 
lent identifies with the scapegoat and makes common 
Cause against society. It is suggested that a poor 
nderstanding of social determinism leads students to 
veis responsibility in external circumstances.—E. Y. 
GAGISSH. Henry, Jules; Kaplan, Irving, & Stone, 
ШАШУ Leh (Washington U.) . Notes on the 
КЕ УШУ of mass misrepresentation. Stud. publ. 
a pn 1961, No. 3, 59-72 —When the story of 
Es Feed television shows broke in 1959, the authors 
nediately asked a number of people to write essays 
the question, “What do you think ce the 
quiz programs?” A preliminary analysis 
2» [дошу selected cases revealed that the vast 
] aM 19: respondents legitimized or excused the 
egiti aud in one way or another. The process of 
mizing the illegitimate took several forms, viz.: 


Answering 
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(a) the repudiation of seriousness—if it сап be dem- 
onstrated that fraud was not intended as such by its 
perpetrators, the offsense loses its offensiveness, its 
disruptive potential, and its ability to mobilize moral 
indignation; (b) attribution to circumstance, frailty, 
and error; (c) personalization and other forms of 
legitimation. Although the data did reveal some 
straightforward condemnation of the TV quiz frauds, 
it called into question the conventional hypothesis that 
any offense against collective moral belief provides an 
opportunity for the society to reafürm its system of 
morality by punishing the offenders.—E. Y. Beeman. 


3GI60F. Fervers, Carl. (Bonn, Germany) Zur 
Psychologie des Filmerlebens. [The psychology of 
movie attendance.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1959, 
6, 600-667 —Ап attempt to analyze addiction to movies 
and to differentiate it from other addictions on the 
basis of observations in psychotherapy. There are 3 
types of movie-goers: occasional, habitual, and ad- 
dicts. In juveniles the addiction is usually transitory, 
but adult addicts are classed as neurotics. The con- 
tents and value of movies do not seem important in 
the etiology of addiction. (English summary)—7. 
Y. Beeman. 

3GI80A. Alphanderz, G., & Rousselet, J. La 
television et la famille. [Television and the family.] 
Hyg. Ment., 1961, 50, 80-95.—Report of an explora- 
tory, questionnaire study of television watching habits 
in 279 French families from diversified socioeconomic 
backgrounds. Some attempt is made to gage the 
impact of TV on parent-child relations.—J/. W. 
Meissner. 

3GI86S. Schram, Wilbur; Lyle, Jack, & Parker, 
Edwin B. (StanfordU.) Children's learning from 
television. Stud. publ. Commun., 1961, No. 3, 86-98. 
— Knowledge tests, given as a part of a larger study 
to several thousand children in the United States and 
Canada, were utilized. The Canadian children were 
taken from 2 cities, one of which had television recep- 
tion, the other of which did not. Television does 
seem to accelerate the younger children, “although 
the advantage is chiefly to the brightest and slowest 
children and not to the great group of average chil- 
dren. . . . But the faster start is apparently frittered 
away in a repetitive diet of westerns, whodunits, and 
situation comedies; and it seems that heavy viewing 
in the sixth grade or beyond results in more knowl- 
edge (than light viewers have) or matters related to 
entertainment, but less knowledge of public affairs 
and fine arts." —E. Y. Beeman. 


3GI99C. Campbell, Donald T., & Clayton, Keith 
N. (Northwestern U.) Avoiding regression ef- 
fects in panel studies of communication impact. 
Stud. publ. Commun., 1961, No. 3, 99-118.—"The 
employment of measures extended in time makes the 
panel study come closer to experimental analysis than. 
does the one-wave survey. However, the recurrent 
problem of statistical regression whenever respond- 
ents are grouped for analysis in terms of their own 
responses renders the turnover-table mode of analysis 
unacceptable. Morevore, when exposure and posttest 
come from the same interview, the artifactually. . - 
higher correlation of exposure with posttest than with 
pretest introduces a more subtle regression effect. 
... For a three-wave panel study, ог one in which 
exposure was ascertained independently of the pretest 
and posttest attiude measures, the comparison of mean 
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gains for exposed and not exposed groups is judged 
relatively valid as quasi-experiments go, and well 
worth doing in the absence of better designs" (17 
ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. 


ESTHETICS 


3GJO1S. Smith, Raymond G. (Indiana U.) A 
semantic differential for theatre concepts. Speech 
Monogr., 1961, 28, 1-8.—An Osgood type of semantic 
differential was designed specifically for measuring 
concepts related to theatre arts. After 100 college 
students used the scales, the resultant correlation 
matrix was electronically factor analyzed by Varimax 
rotation. 4 factors were identified: manner (action), 
seriousness, ethical value, and esthetic value. The 
measure is useful for persons conducting experimental 
research in theatre arts.—D. Lebo. 


3GJOSB. Bloom, Leonard. (U. Natal, South 
Africa) Psychology and esthetics: A Methodo- 
logical Monroe Doctrine. J. gen. Psychol., 1961, 
65, 305-317.—The "objective" approach to esthetics 
of the experimental psychologist, especially his em- 
ployment of neurological explanations as a basis for 
analyzing "good form," is reviewed and criticised ; 
these explanations are found deficient in their inabil- 
ity and inappropriateness to comprehend "judgment" 
and the active, dynamic processes of perception. The 
role of the experimental approach is appraised and 
compared with the greater role of the sociological, 
philosophical, and "humanistic" psychological ap- 
proach to esthetics—Author abstract. 


3GJ11C. Cort, Henry Russell, Jr. (Cornell U.) 
Геро, апа cS properties of auditory fig- 
ures: A psychophysical study. Dissertati 5 
а 


3GJ23B. Braga, Leonilda d'Anniballe. Testes 
Musicais. [Music Aptitude Test] Arqu. Brasil. 
Psicotec., 1960, 12(1), 2342.— The 6th in a series of 
standardizations of the Music Aptitude Tests, K-D 
and Seashore, using 70 female college students. Cor- 
relation between the 2 tests was .60. (11 charts & 
graphs)—G. Soloyanis. 


3GJ28K. Kennedy, James E. (U. Wisconsin) 
The ox on method and central tend- 
ency effect in esthetic judgments. J. appl. Psychol., 
1961, 45, 128-129.—In asking for Lae em 
the Ss have none, will they simply choose the least 
extreme of the stimuli presented to them? Carrying 
studies by Austin and Sleight (27: 228) and Hali 
and Bennett (32: 2217) a step further, paired com- 
parisons of geometric figures were administered to 78 
Students divided into 3 groups. The preferences 
were not free of series effect. Possible ways to over- 
come this in future studies were mentioned.—J. W. 

и$$ей. 


3GJ33I. Israeli, Nathan. Long I 
Creative art: А и ы Күн MA m 
Psychol, 1962, 66, 33-45.—In а self-observation 
study watercolor, pastel, and oil paintings were made 
without any preliminary sketch, design, or imagery. 
Various techniques were used with emphasis upon 
random operations. Only a small percentage of the 
paintings was completed in a short time. Work and 
rework over a long period resulted in a development 
and a transformation of structures, through trial and 
error, trial and check, and configurational methods. 


The outcomes are predominantly abstract or quasi- 
abstract.—Author abstract. 


3GJ45F. Fraiberg, Louis. (Louisiana State U. 
New Orleans) New views of art and the creative 
process in psychoanalytic ego psychology. Lit, 
Psychol., 11, 45-55.— Classical psychoanalysis is ex- 
periencing an increasing emphasis on ego functions 
based upon new research and hypothesizing. Chief 
among contributors to this trend have been Hart- 
mann, Kris, and Loewenstein with their concepts of 
neutralized psychic energy and the conflict-free 
spere of the ego; David Rapaport with his theory of 
thinking; and Erik Erikson with his concept of ego 
identity. The increasing sophistication of psycho- 
analytic theory makes it more suitable as an instru- 
ment for the scientific study of art and the creative 
process.—Author abstract. 


3GJ89G. Gascar, Pierre. L’écrivain devant les 
troubles de l'esprit. [The writer and mental ill- 
ness] Hgy. Ment., 1961, 50, 289-309——An essay on 
the place of mental illness in the literary work of 
modern authors. The place of psychopathology in 
literature is discussed, and the function of patholog- 
ical elements in great creative artists is explored— 
W. W. Meissner. 


(Also see Abstracts 3HJ63K, 3HMS51L, 3JP04$) 


PERSONALITY & ABILITIES 


3HAO06A. Allport, G. W. Becoming. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale Univer. Press, 1960. 106 p. $.95—A 
paperback reprint of the 1955 originaL—E. Y. 
Beeman. 


ЗНА17К. Kijm, J. M. Gewoon en toch anders. 
pores and still different.] Gawein, 1960, 8, 117- 


3HA56A. Abramsky, Murray. (New York U.) 
Cognitive style and individual differences in deal- 
ing with ambiguous situations. Dissertation А0517 
1961, 21, 2356.—Abstract. 


3HA65H. Hawkins, William Andrew. (Louisiana 
State U.) Deviant responses, response variability, 
апа paired-associate learning. Dissertation Abstr. 
1961, 21, 2365.—Abstract. 


SHAZ74J. Jenkins, James J., & Paterson, Donald 
С. (Eds. (U. Minnesota) Studies in individual 
differences. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1961. xiv, 774 p. $8.50.—Designed to supplement 
the standard textbooks and allow the student to "en- 
counter original research papers in their histor! 
sequence," this is a collection of 66 studies and essays 
on intelligence from Galton, Spearman, and Thorn- 
dike through Terman, Thurstone, and Wechsler to 
Cattell and Guilford.—E. Y. Beeman. 


ЗНА75А. Allison, Roger B. (Princeton U.) 
Learning parameters and human abilities. 2“ 
sertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2375.—Abstract. 


SHA91M. McCurdy, Harold Grier. (U. North 
Carolina) The personal world: An introduction 
to the study of personality. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & World, 1961. xvi, 591 р. $7.50—The 
author's principle underlying this text is that college 
students can deal with fundamental questions pro 
vided their interest is aroused and that the 
guarantee of their interest is the teacher's OW 
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Rather than covering the entire field, McCurdy pre- 
fers to choose his own topics, cover them in depth, 
and include his own evaluations. The book is divided 
into the following parts with appropriate chapters in 
each: “Growth and Learning,” “Psychodynamics,” 
“Methods of Describing Personality,” and “Prob- 
lems.” References and quotations from the literature 
supplement the author’s points.—E. D. Lawson. 


3HA93A. Allport, Gordon W. (Harvard U.) 
Pattern and growth in personality. New York: 
Holt, Reinhart & Winston, 1961. xiv, 593 p. $7.50. 
LA revision of the author's 1937 publication, “Per- 
sonality: A Psychological Interpretation" (see Adis 
1964). The most important recent “fruits of persono- 
logical research” are surveyed. Intended for “college 
students who have little or no background in psy- 
chology,” this edition incorporates a restatement of 
Allport’s thesis that man is not a reactive robot but 
a being with unique potential for growth and a revi- 
sion of his argument regarding functional autonomy. 
New chapters dealing with cultural factors in per- 
sonality, cognition, the self, learning, personality as- 
sessment, and person perception are included. The 
philosophical consequences of endorsing one psycho- 
logical interpretation of personality rather than an- 
other are discussed.—C. H. Miley. 


(Also see Abstracts 3GA95S, 3LD05V) 


New Tests & Test CONSTRUCTION 


3HB18]. Jirásek, J. (Dolní Počernice, Czecho- 
slovakia) Zkouška DOI. [The DOI Test] 
Ceskoslov. Psychiat., 1960, 56, 118-125.—A descrip- 
tion of the author's new test. It is a collection of 
40 questions designed to examine the level of general 
information and social orientation of patients at a 
psychiatric clinic for children. 402 children were 
Ss. Correlation with the Stanford-Binet is + 0.67. 
(Russian & English summaries)—V. Břicháček. 


3HB24G. Gorman, Louis. Le Test PN (Pat- 
tenoire). [The PN Test (Blackleg).] Paris, 
France: Presses Univer. France, 1961. 324 p—A 
projective test consisting of 16 drawings representing 
animal familial scenes after the Blacky test. The 
hero is a little pig with a black leg. Most of the 
cards represents Freudian themes. The S is expected 
to state his preferences and identifications. The book 
has chapters on the administration of the test, fre- 
quency of themes, and interpretation and illustrations 
of cases. The testing material can be supplied by the 
Boer de Psychologie Appliquée, Square Jouvenet, 

aris 16e.—7. Sanua. 


(Also see Abstracts 3IR13W, 3]С95]) 


Test SrANDARDIZATION & EVALUATION 


T ERU. Lienert, Gustav A. (U. Marburg) 
and aufbau und Testanalyse. [Test construction 
eal Weinheim: Verlag Julius Beltz, 1961. 
to = 02 p.—This text of 16 chapters is an attempt 
dassr Stemize the essentials of measurement for 
ЕДЕ дЫ use. Presents procedures used by and 
tests, 2 that confront the constructor of objective 
are di undamentals, planning, and design of tests 

Ted in the 1st 3 chapters. Chapters 4-12 
erenti 1 development and computation of item dif- 

lal along with techniques for determining final 


forms of tests and their reliability, validity, and 
standardization. Final chapters treat the derivation 
and use of parallel tests, profiles, batteries, projective 
devices, and problems of publication. 11 statistical 
tables are appended along with 103 references, the 
majority of which are American and English. (39 
fig., 107 formulas) —F. P. Hardesty. 

3HC34R. Rossi, A. M., & Neuman, С. С. 
(Howard Medical School). A comparative study 
of Rorschach norms: Medical students. J. proj. 
Tech., 1961, 25, 334-338 — There is general agree- 
ment between findings of this and earlier reported 
studies of Rorschach behavior of medical students. 
Mean Rorschach scores are presented; and this sim- 
ilarity in results is consistent with Rorschach theory, 
adding to the feasibility of establishing Rorschach 
norms for special subgroups.—A. F. Greenwald. 

3HC34S. Smits, W. C. M. De ruimte-aanpassing 
in de Boom-Test. [Space-adaptability in the Tree- 
Test.] Gawein, 1960, 8, 234—238. 

3HC44L. Lienert, Gustav A. (U. Marburg) 
D-B-P: Die Drahtbiegeprobe als standardisierter 
Test. [D-B-P: The Wire Bending Test as a stand- 
ardized test.] -Géttingen, Germany: Verlag für Psy- 
chologie, 1961. 44 p.—This brief manual presents 
standardization data for Immig's well known perform- 
ance test according to criteria developed earlier by 
the author (see 34: 6555). Rationale, administration, 
scoring procedures, and suggestions for use are dis- 
cussed along with evidence for validity and reli- 
ability. The standardization sample consists of 1825 
males with age, occupation, and school specific norms 
furnished for 3 varieties of scores.—F. P. Hardesty. 

3HC85D. Dicken, Charles F. (U. Chicago) 
Note on biserial correlation and the validity of 
the California Personality Inventory. J. counsel. 
Psychol., 1961, 8, 185-186.—Using the “wide-split 
formula” for computing the biserial r, revised validity 
coefficients are presented for 6 scales of the California 
Personality Inventory.—M. М. Reece. 

3HC89G. Griffith, Richard M., & Taylor, Vivian 
H. (VA Hosp. Lexington, Ky.) Bender-Gestalt 
figure rotations: A stimulus factor. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1961, 25, 89-90.—Replication study. Many 
Bender-Gestalt rotations may be due to the long axis 
of the test card being oriented at 90° to the long axis 
of the paper. —E. R. Oetting. 

3HC95B. Beizmann, Cécile. Le Rorschach chez 
Penfant de 3 à 10 ans. [The Rorschach with chil- 
dren from 3 to 10.] Neuchatel, Switzerland: Dela- 
chaux & Niestlé, 1961. 295 р. 5. Fr. 18.—The 
Rorschach test was administered to 400 normal chil- 
dren attending schools in Paris. This represents the 
standardization of the Rorschach on French children. 
The major emphasis was on studying differences in 
children's perceptions during the growing years. 
Children are requested to draw the position of their 
responses on transparent paper placed over the Ror- 
schach cards—V. Sanua. 


(Also see Abstracts 3HG78H, 3LD73A) 


INTELLIGENCE & CREATIVITY 


3HD03H*. Hardesty, Francis P., Priester, Hans 
J., & Reilley, Thomas, F. Intelligenz- und Test- 
alter-Aequivalente fuer den Hamburg-Wechsler- 
Intelligenztest fuer Kinder (H A W I E). [Men- 
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tal and test-age equivalents for the Hamburg- 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children.] Diagnos- 
tica, 1961, 7, 3-8—Following the format of an 
earlier publication by Wechsler (see 26: 7016), this 
article describes 3 methods whereby MA equiv- 
alents may be derived for use in conjunction with 
the German version of the WISC. Value of such 
for purposes of professional communication is dis- 
cussed along with the fact that caution should be exer- 
cised in developing clinical reports—Author abstract. 


3HDO03H*. Heiss, Robert. (U. Freiburg) Zum 
Begriff der Intelligenz. [Concerning the concept of 
intelligence.] Diagnostica, 1960, 6, 3-11.—Briefly 
reviewed are differences in the definitions of intel- 
ligence during the last %-century. Advantages and 
specific limitations of present modes of measurement 
are noted, with illustrations drawn from clinical prac- 
tice and problems of diagnosis. Intensive study of 
organizational factors denoted in the construct is 
suggested as a means whereby measurement may be 
improved and current errors of judgment reduced.— 
F. P. Hardesty. 


3HD06N. Nunokawa, Walter. (U. Oregon) The 
role of stress, rigidity and intelligence in cognitive 
adaptability. Dissertation Abstr., 21, 2006-2007.— 
Abstract. 


3HD11P. Petri, Gottfried. (Landesarbeitsamt, 
Graz) Uber die Doppelauswertung von Intelli- 
genztests nach Treffern und Fehlern. [Concern- 
ing double-scoring of intelligence tests according to 
correctness and error.] Diagnostica, 6, 11-18—The 
advantages of constructing instruments which utilize 
scores for both correct and incorrect responses are 
discussed from the standpoints of overall economy 
and possible enhancements of validity and reliability. 
—F. P. Hardesty. 


3HD16H. Hopkins, Kenneth D. & Michael, 
William B. (U. Southern California, Los Angeles) 
The diagnostic use of WISC subtest patterns. 
Calif. J. educ. Res., 1961, 12, 116-117, 130.—A table 
is presented showing the reliability of difference 
scores between subtests and the scaled score differ- 
ences required for .05 and .01 significance levels, on 
the basis of Wechler’s data for children 10% years 
old, which can be helpful to those who study the 
diagnostic affectiveness of differential performances. 
—T. E. Newland. 


3HD26C, Colver, Robert M., & Spielberger, 
Charles D. (Duke U.) Further dente of a 
practice effect on the Miller Analogies Test. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1961, 45, 126-127.—Does performance 
on the paper and pencil test of academic ability (the 
Miller Analogies Test) when used with graduate stu- 
dents, improve by repeated administration even when 
the Ss are not bright or psychologically sophisticated 
students? “In the present study, 27 of 36 liberal arts 
students (75%) improved their scores and the mean 
increase in score for the group was highly significant 
+ scores on the MAT improve as a function of 
previous experience with an alternative form of the 
test and that this improvement is not limited to 
; PERE Psychologically sophisticated students." —J. W. 
ussell. 


SHD52Y. Yates, Aubrey J. (U. New England, 
Australia) Item analysis of progressive matrices: 
1947. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1961, 31, 152-157.— 
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* . . item analyses of Progressive Matrices (1947) 
were carried out separately for two groups of univer- 
sity students. The results indicated that the test suc- 


cessfully discriminates within relatively homogeneous * 


groups of high intelligence. It is suggested that the 
test could be improved by dropping some of the items, 
and turning it into a power test, rather than one meas- 
uring a combination of speed and power.’—W, 
Coleman. 

3HD57V. Vandenberg, Steven С. The primary 
mental abilities of Chinese students: A compara- 
tive study of the stability of a factor structure. 
Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1959, 79, 257-304.—“After 
the scores on 35 tests for 92 students from China 
studying at United States universities were factor- 
analyzed, simple structure was obtained for a slightly 
oblique set of 13 factors. Of the 35 tests employed, 
20 were identical to tests employed by Thur&one in 
his PMA study of United States college students. . . . 
Five congruent factors could be identified as the spa- 
tial, verbal, numerical, memory, and perceptual speed 
factors. The values of the index of agreement for 
congruent factors were S., .87; V, 91; N, .86; M, 
.83; and P, 73. These values compare favorably with. 
those found in several comparisons of factors in stud- 
ies using United States subjects only. . . . It'is con- 
cluded from this that .,. . at least several potential- 
ities exist in the adult human neurophysiological or- 
ganization that are independent of one another and, 
to some extent, independent of" cultural background. 
—C. T. Morgan. 


3HD59K. Kallet, Anthony. (U. Michigan) Dif- 
ferences in cognitive processes between two levels 


of high intelligence. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, A, - 


2359.— Abstract. 
3HD65M. Maxwell A. E. 


they showed a greater dispersion. Attempts to €x- 
plain the discrepancy in terms of selection, non F 
mality, or emotional and environmental factors, prove! 
unconvincing. An applictaion of Barlett’s formu ue 
for the sampling theory of ability suggested that the 
difference might be due to genetic factors arising from 
pronounced assortative mating."—H. P. Kelley. i 
3HD73H. Howard, Margaret, & Burt, Суп, 
Discrepancies in the variances of test results: 1 
note on Mr. Maxwell's genetic hypothesis. Brit. 


J. statist. Psychol., 1960, 13, 173-174.—The authors И 


comment on, and make corrections to, the article у 
Maxwell (see 36: 3HD65M) on this їорїс—1. 
Kelley. 

3HD78R. Rawlings, Travis Dean. К 
Mental organization as a function of brightness. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2778.—Abstract. 


3HDSIN. Nas, J. Het subtest-patroon van E ү 


Wechsler-Bellevue. [The scatter scale 0 i S. 
Wechsler-Bellevue subtests.] Gawein, 1961, 9, 81-5: 

3HD94L. Lynn, R., & Gordon, I. E. (U. Exeter) 
The relation of neuroticism and extraversio® 7 
intelligence and educational attainment. Brit =: 


educ. Psychol., 1961, 31, 194—203.—7 predictions con- 
500 


(Maudsley Hosp. 

London, England) Discrepancies in the variances 

of test results for normal and neurotic children. | 
Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 1960, 13, 165-172— When Ж 
the scores obtained with the WISC battery of tests 
from children attending a psychiatric clinic were com- 
pared with those obtained from normal children, 


-nor- 


(U.Kentucky) T. 


.dty 
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cerning the associations of neuroticism and introver- 
sion-extraversion with persistence, size of vocabulary, 
and intelligence were derived from Eysenck's theory 
associating introversion and neuroticism with high 
academic achievement. 5 of the predictions were 
verified at a statistically significant level, namely: (a) 
there was a positive correlation between introversion 
and persistence and (b) between neuroticism and size 
of vocabulary; (c) there was a curvilinear relation 
between neuroticism and score on Raven's matrices, 
Ss in the middle range of neuroticism doing best; (d) 
and (e) there was no significant correlation between 
either neuroticism or introversion and intelligence.— 
W. Coleman. 


‚ (Also see Abstracts 3CA97G; 3CM17G, 3CM52P, 


3FE41D, 3FE53E, 3G]33I, 
3IE64E, 3IE77E, 3LO73A) 


31E20E, 


PERSONALITY MEASUREMENT 


3HEO8W. Wierst, Bernard John. (Columbia U.) 
The relationship of interpersonal responses to rat- 
ings and content of the interview. Dissertation 
Abstr., 21, 2008-2009.—Abstract. 


` 3HE12I. Ignatowski, Elizabeth Kinzie. (Purdue 
U.) An exploratory study of a projective-objec- 
tive personality testing technique. Dissertation 
Abstr., 21, 2012-2013.—Abstract. 


3HE13B. Borgatta, E. F., & Glass, D. C. (U. 
Wisconsin) Personality concomitants of extreme 
response set (ERS). J. soc. Psychol., 1961, 55, 213— 
221—Extreme response set and related concepts are 
considered in the framework of personality charac- 
teristics. ERS, defined on a panel of variables from 
a test of values that was based on factor analytic 
study, is compared for 3 types of Ss. Correlation to 


| the subtests of the Cattell Sixteen Personality Factor 


Questionnaire and the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule indicates that there is little relationship be- 
tween ERS and the subtests. The lack of consistency 
Taises serious question about the psychological mean- 


| ingfulness of ERS.—Author abstract. 


3HE16D, De Soto, C. B. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
he predilection for single orderings. J. abnorm. 
Soc, Psychol., 1961, 62, 16-23.—Halo effect, а phe- 
nomenon the author felt was long known to psychol- 
Ору but little studied, is traced throughout its history 
and its use by social scientists. Halo effect is trans- 
ated by the author into “predilection for a single 
Ordering or ranking of a set of people or other ob- 
Jets" To test this hypothesis Ss were required to 
learn materials under 6 conditions involving 2 social 
Structures at the same time involving events in some 
order (age, height) and some grouping (by name, 
у characteristic). “It was found that two orderings 
| а set were . . . relatively difficult to learn... 
land] the aversion to a set having discrepant order- 
1155 is a special case of an aversion to a set having 


“More than one organization of a given kind."—G. 


rank, 


pSHEISN. Norman, Warren T. (U. Michigan) 
*Toblems of response contamination in personal- 
assessment. USAF ASD tech. Note., 1961, No. 
of У, 18 p.—This survey reports the 1st phase 
on Project to develop tests to measure 5 personality 
i ‘ables. Various techniques are defined, and these 

© appraised on the basis of logical implications and 
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empirical findings. Conclusions favored question- 
naires composed of forced-choice self-report items as 
best suited to the purpose of the project. A program 
is outlined for construction of such tests to produce 
instruments valid for the selected criterion variable 
and free from appreciable biasing effects. (39 ref.)— 
USAF ASD PL. 

3HEZ28L. Loehlin, J. С. (U. Nebraska) Word 
meanings and self-descriptions. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1961, 62, 28-34.—College students made a 
series of ratings designed to determine the similar- 
ities of meaning among a set of 6 adjectival concepts, 
as well as the relation of the S’s self-concept to each 
of the concepts in the set. For 3 groups of Ss using 
different sets. of adjectives, consistent individual dif- 
ferences in the meanings attributed to words proved 
to be of the same order of magnitude as consistent 
individual differences in the use of these words in 
self-description. This implies considerable hazard in 
using self-descriptions of this nature to define the self- 
concept—C. I. Morgan. 

3HE41S. Schaie, K. W. (U. Nebraska) A 
Q-sort study of color-mood association. J. proj. 
Tech., 1961, 25, 341-346.—Individual differences are 
found to exist in the strength of association and rela- 
tions between color and mood. “A rationale for the 
use of response to color as a means of personality 
study is provided by showing that color associations 
conform to consistent group stereotoypes, but show a 
sufficiently wide range of individual differences."—4A. 
F. Greenwarld. 

3HES51A. Armstrong, Renate G., & Hauck, Paul 
A. (East Moline State Hosp., Ill.) Sexual identifi- 
cation and the first figure drawn. J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 25, 51-54.—In male and female college 
students sex of the first figure on the Draw-A-Person 
is related to Leary Interpersonal Check List for self, 
parents, and ideal self. There are some differences 
between the groups.—E. R. Oetting. 

3HES3D. Dean, Dwight G.  (Denison U.) 
Alienation: Its meaning and measurement. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1961, 26, 753-758.—“The concept of 
Alienation is considered here as having three major 
components: Powerlessness, Normlessness and Social 
Isolation. Scales constructed to measure these in- 
tercorrelated from .41 to .67 (N= 384). There is 
a low but statistically significant negative correlation 
between the three components of Alienation and oc- 
cupational prestige, education, income, and rural back- 
ground. There is a small positive correlation between 
Alientation and advancing age."—L. Berkowitz. 

3HESSC. Cohen, Rudolf. (U. Hamburg) Eine 
Untersuchung Wartegg-Zeichentestes, Ror- 
schachtestes 
profil. [Ап 1 
test, the Rorddhach, and the Z-Test with the semantic 
differential.] iagnostica, 1959, 5, 155-172.—Re- 
ported are the details of a semantic differential applied 
to: the 3 cards of Zulliger's Z-Test; the 8 stimuli of 
the Wartegg; and the 10 cards composing the 
Rorschach, presented in 2 positions. Findings are 
analysed in relation to plates of the 3 tests, respec- 
tively, as well as similarities and differences between 
them. Special reference is made to stimulus values 
and postulations derived from other studies. 54 males 
and 44 females between the ages of 16 and 70 served 
as Ss.—F. P. Hardesty. 
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3HES6A. Adams, Henry Earl. (Louisiana State 
U.) Deviant responses in the measurement of 
personality characteristics. Dissertation Abstr., 
1961, 21, 2356.—Abstract. 


HE60L. Laforgue, R. Erlebnis, Struktur und 
Bildgestaltung. [Experience, structure, and picture 
form.] Prax. Psychoiher., 1960, 5, 260-265. 


3HE61K. Kagan, Jerome; Moss, Howard A., & 
Sigel Irving E. (Fels Research Inst, Yellow 
Springs, O.) Conceptual style and the use of 
affect labels. Merrill-Palmer Quart., 1960, 6, 261- 
276.—34 adult males and 24 adult females were ad- 
ministered a modified Rorschach, a TAT, a figure 
sorting task, and a tachistoscopically presented pic- 
ture recognition task. These 4 measures are posi- 
tively intercorrelated: (a) human movement on the 
Rorschach, (b) ascription of affect states to TAT 
figures, (c) ascription of affect states to tachisto- 
scopically presented figures, and (d) classification of 
human figures into conceptual groups based on sim- 
ilarity in affect states. These variables are positively 
related to introspectiveness. Human movement and 
TAT affect scores show long-term stability during 
childhood and adolescence. (28 ref.) —E. L. Robinson. 


3HE73W. Wallach, Michael A., & Gahm, Ruthel- 
len C. (Massachusetts Inst. Technology) Person- 
ality functions of graphic constriction and ex- 
pansiveness. J. Pers., 1960, 28, 73-88.—With female 
undergraduates, "graphic constriction-expansiveness 
was measured in terms of the amount of area filled 
with doodling in a procedure designed to elicit expres- 
sive graphic designs," and personality variables with 
a paper-and-pencil inventory. "Social introverts high 
in anxiety level were more expansive graphically 
than nonanxious social introverts, while social extro- 
yerts high in anxiety were more constricted graph- 
ically than nonanxious social extroverts. Nonanxious 
extroverts were also more expansive graphically than 
nonanxious introverts, while anxious extroverts were 
more constricted graphically than anxious introverts.” 
General conclusions about the relationships between 
the variables are drawn. (24 ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. 


3HE77B. Barolin, G. (Psychiatric Clinic, Acad. 
Medicine, Diisseldorf) Spontane Altersregression 
im Symboldrama und ihre klinische Bedeutung. 
[spontanee е in symbol drama and its 
clinical meaning.] Z. Psychother. d. Psychol. 
1961, 11, 77-91. иа ере 


ЗНЕ815. Salfield, D. J. (Derby, England) Die 
(Salfield-Greenland) "diac Ad Gecchizhten 
Methode. [The (Salfield-Greenland) “Picture and 
Story" method.] Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsy- 
chiat., 1961, 10, 181-186. 


3HE84M. MacIntosh, Shirley Pade. (Northwest- 
ern U.)  Perceptibility of emotional and non- 
emotional stimuli with a forced-choice method. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2784—2785.— Abstract. 


3HE91M. Milgram, Norman A., & Helper, Mal- 
colm M. (Nebraska Psychiatric Inst.) The social 
desirability set in individual and grouped self- 
ratings. J. consult. Psychol., 1961, 25, 91.—80 male 
medical students rated themselves and successful 
physicians. on the 15 Murray needs. Selí-ratings 
were modified when social desirability ratings were 
made first—E. К. Oetting. 
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ЗНЕ99В. Bartlett, Claude J. (George Peabody 
Coll. Teachers) Factors affecting forced-choice 
response. Personnel Psychol., 1960, 13, 399-406— 
A forced-choice scale was used where the items 
within each set were not perfectly matched on the fol- 
lowing 5 indices: preference, discrimination, favor- 
ableness, general factor loading, and magnitude of 
group factor loading. Multiple correlations indicated 
that approximately 50% of the variance of rating 
response for both peer and selí-ratings can be ex- 
plained by failure to match on these five indices, 
Further comparisons were made between preference 
index (PI) and favorability index (FI), and it was 
concluded that if for practical reasons only one index 
is used for matching, PI appears to be the best 
index to use.—4. S. Thompson. 


(Also see Abstracts 3BD20G, 3GH63S, 3HD94L, 
3HI87B, 3]O67M, 3LCO09T) 


Inventories 


3HF03H. Hills, David Allen. (State U. Iowa) 
The California Personality Inventory Flexibility 
scale, motivation instructions, and some measures 
of behavioral rigidity. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 
21, 2003.—Abstract. 

3HF13H. Hanley, Charles. (Michigan State U.) 
Social desirability and response bias in the MMPI. 
J. consult. Psychol. 1961, 25, 13-20.— Theoretical 
analysis and critique of Wiggins. In item analysis 
“Preference for empirical or for rational procedures 
should await studies of their effectiveness" Evidence 
includes new ratings of some MMPI items for so- 
cial desirability and obvious defensiveness—E. К. 
Oetting. 

3HF22E. Engelsmann, F. (Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia) Dotaznikové metody а jejich diagnos- 
tické použití. [The questionnaires and their diag- 
nostic use.] Ceskoslov. Psychol., 1960, 4, 222-235.— 
A survey of the literature and classification of ques- 
tionnaires. Their convenience, sensitivity, and reli- 
ability in psychological work are discussed. Results 
and intercorrelations of 4 questionnaires (Eysenck 
MMQ, Knobloch, Woodworth-Cady, Taylor MA 
Scale) are presented. (39 ref.) Russian & English 
summaries)—V. Břicháček. 


3HF29B. Bendig, A. W. (U. Pittsburgh), A 
factor analysis of Social Desirability, Defensive- 
ness, Lie, and Acquiescence scales. J. gen. Psy- 
chol., 1962, 66, 129-136.—12 experimental scales of 
Social Desirability, Defensiveness, Lie and Acquies: 
cence were administered to 151 college students an 
the correlations among the scales were factor an- 
alyzed. 5 oblique (correlated) 1st-order factors меге 
found and 3 factors appeared to be present at the 2nd- 
order level. The 1st-order factors were tentatively 
identified as Defensiveness (Df), Social Desirability 
(SD), Sex (Sx), Test-taking Acquiescence (ТА), 
and Test-taking Neutrality (TN). Factors with Di 
Sx, and TA forming 1 2nd-order cluster and Df, SD, 
and Sx a 2nd cluster—Author abstract. 

3HF43H. Hills, John R. (Regents U. System 
Georgia) The influence of instructions in реш 
ality inventory scores. J. counsel. Psychol., 1961, ® 
43-48, Varying instructions to 605 Annapolis mid- 
shipmen to whom 2 forms of the California Test 0 
Personality were administered significantly influenc 
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the results. Factorial composition varied with the in- 
structions, adjustment scores were influenced, and 
time requirements were altered. “Моге extensive 
basic research into the properties of inventory scores" 
is necessary.—M. M. Reece. 


3HF44D. Dean, Dwight G. Romanticism and 
Emotional Maturity: A preliminary study. Mar- 
riage fam. Liv., 1961, 23, 44—45.—Very low correla- 
tions were found between a Romanticism score and 
the Bell Adjustment Inventory for a female college 
freshman group.—L. Shatin. 

3HF55E. Eichman, William J. (VA Hosp. 
Roanoke, Va.) Replicated factors on the MMPI 
with female NP patients. J. consult. Psychol., 1961, 
25, 55-60.—17 MMPI scales for female NP Ss are 
factor analyzed. The 4 factors that emerge are sim- 
ilar to male NP factors and are tentatively labeled 
anxiety, repression, somatization, and acting out. The 
MMPI is “overloaded with measures of general mal- 
adjustment."—E. R. Oetting. 


3HF61G. Gordon, Leonard V., & Alf, Edward F. 
(USN Personnel Research Field Activity) An 
analysis of errors made in marking an interest in- 
ventory. J. gen. Psychol., 1961, 65, 261—268.—An 
interest inventory was administered to 50,912 Navy 
school-eligible recruits. Of this group, 1380 failed to 
follow instructions to mark only 1 "like" and 1 “dis- 
like" in each triad of tasks. Errors were factor 
analyzed with 3 factors emerging. Papers were re- 
scored for the 3 types of errors. For individuals who 
made only 1 type of error, correlations between num- 
ber of errors made and end-of-training achievement 
test scores ranged from .35 to .48; for those making 
several types of errors the correlation was .18. Num- 
ber of errors made was unrelated to verbal intelli- 
gence.—4Author abstract. 


. 3HF67H. Halberstam, Jacob L. (Bellevue Med- 
ical Cent, NYC) Some personality correlates of 
conditioning, generalization, and extinction. Psy- 
chosom. Med., 1961, 23, 67-76.—Using the MMPI to 
select 18 psychasthenics (Pt) and 18 hysterics (Hy), 
2 patient groups and a nonpsychiatric control group 
were subjected to a verbal conditioning procedure, 
with electric shock as the UCS and GSR as the re- 
sponse. Psychasthenics conditioned much more 
quickly than hysterics. All Ss showed some general- 
ization of the CR. Telling Ss prior to extinction 
trials that they would no longer be shocked resulted 
in a marked increase in extinction rate. Hy Ss ex- 
tinguished much more quickly than did Pt Ss. (33 
tef.)—W. G. Shipman. 


ME OB. Borgatta, Edgar F. (Cornell U.) The 
ake a Sentence Test (MAST): A replication 
Sady. J. gen. Psychol, 1961, 65, 269-292.—(See 
fac 6435) The relationships of MAST scores to 
actorially based personality inventory scores are sys- 
tematically reported for samples of male and female 
Bitsoners and mental patients. Profile differences are 
sscussed. Substantial relationship is found to the 
ul 16 Personality Factors test, the Edwards Per- 
d Preference Schedule, and the Guilford-Zimmer- 
am 5 Temperament Schedule; consistency with prior 
Sits using college and other samples is marked.— 
Мот abstract, 


« 3HF72T. Taylor, J. B. (U. Washington) The 
Yeasayer” and social desirability: A comment on 
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the Couch and Keniston paper. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1961, 62, 172.—A previous study by Couch 
and Keniston suggested they had isolated an "agree- 
ing response set" and that this was a "central person- 
ality syndrome.” The present writer felt that the 
same findings might be understood in terms of a 
"social desirability set" rather than the "agreeing 
response set."—G. Frank. 


3HF73E. Edwards, A. L., & Walker, J. М. (U. 
Washington) A note on the Couch and Keniston 
measure of agreement response set. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol, 1961, 62, 173-174.—In a previous study, 
the authors have identified an "agreeing response set" 
and this may be related to what Edwards had identi- 
fied as "social desirability set." Evidence (correla- 
tions between the OAS scale, a measure of agreement 
set, and responses on ће MMPI), indicates that both 
scales are influenced by acquiescent tendencies as well 
as by social desirability tendencies.—G. Frank. 


SHF75C. Couch, A., & Keniston, К. (Harvard 
U.) Agreeing response set and social desirability. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 175-179.—This is 
a rejoiner to 2 papers (see 36: 3HF73E, 3HF80E) 
which suggest that "social desirability set" had been 
confounded with an "agreeing response set"; Couch 
and Keniston attempted to confirm or reject this as- 
sumption, Factor analysis of responses to MMPI 
scales, Edwards’ Social Desirability scale (SD), and 
Couch and Keniston's scale measuring agreement re- 
sponse set (OAS), indicated that SD and OAS re- 
sponses sorted out into separate, orthogonally related 
factors. Moreover, a 3rd factor was discerned, sug- 
gesting that SD is measuring the admission or denial 
of anxiety rather than conformity to conventional 
values. Further research was called for to confirm 
the findings.—G. Frank. 


3HF80E. Edwards, A. L., & Walker, J. N. (U. 
Washington) Social desirability and agreement 
response set. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 
180-183.—In this paper, Edwards and Walker re- 
analyze the Couch and Keniston data (see 36: 
3HF75C) by performing a different method of rota- 
tion on the matrix. This analysis eventuated in only 
2 factors, a social desirability set and an "acquies- 
cence factor,” with OAS items heavily loaded on both 
factors. Edwards and Walker reconclude that OAS 
may be loaded with, confounded with, or misidentified 
with items of the social desirability set—G. Frank. 


ЗНЕ875. Sivanich, George. (U. Minnesota) 
Test-retest changes during the course of hospital- 
ization among some frequently occurring MMPI 
profiles. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2787—Ab- 
stract. 


3HF99M. Messick, Samuel, & Jackson, Douglas 
N. (Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N. o) 
Acquiescence and the factorial interpretation of 
the MMPI. Psychol. Bull., 1961, 58, 299-304.—Re- 
sponse set is a reliable phenomenon occurring with 
inventories using the true-false or agree-disagree 
format. Using the MMPI as an example of this type 
of inventory evidence is presented sugegsting that 
the 2 major factors usually found for the MMPI may 
be rotated into positions interpretable as 2 response 
styles: the tendency to agree and the tendency to re- 
spond in a desirable way. Research should be con- 
cerned with how these stylistic consistencies are re- 
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lated to personality organization and psychopathology. 
—W. J. Meyer. 


(Also see Abstracts 3FF04F, 3GB87A, 3GE77W, 
3HK658, 31167F, 3JO47W) 


Projective Methods 


3HGOSV. Vernon, M. D. (U. Reading) The 
relation of perception to personality factors. Brit. 
J. Psychol, 1961, 52, 205-217.—Pictures from Phil- 
lipson's Object Relations Technique were presented 
to 30 Ss in a succession of tachistoscopic exposures, 
and subsequently for writing ТАТ themes. These 
pictures were perceived mainly in terms of (a) light, 
shade, and unidentified shapes; and (b) objects and 
"figures" or “people.” Inferences as to the nature 
and activities of the latter were comparatively few, 
and objectivity was high. There was some evidence 
that perceptions were sometimes affected by the edu- 
cation, interest, and personal emotions of the Ss— 
Journal abstract. 


SHGIAM. Maluf, Ued. (U. Brazil) Notas sobre 
as tecnicas projectivas na investigacao psicologica. 
[Notes concerning projective techniques in psycho- 
logical investigation.] Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio de 
Jan., 1960, 10(1-2), 14-27.—Several case studies il- 
lustrating the use of graphological techniques in mak- 
ing a complete phenomenological-existential analysis 
are presented.—G. Soloyanis. 


3HG19S. Scharmann, Theodor. (Nürnberg, Ger- 
many)  Aktualgenetisches zum  Rorschachtest. 
[The Rorschach with respect to Gestalt formation.] 
Z. exp. angew. Psychol, 1959, 6, 519-533.—An 
evaluation of Rorschach protocols of 72 mentally 
handicapped pupils showed that “а more careful 
morphological differentiation between the different in- 
between-space and border interpretations is necessary. 
. . . The traditional assumption that several DZw- 
answers point at a tendency to aggression and opposi- 
tion, could not be proved" Rather, these responses 
seemed to indicate increased readiness to change and 
ability for intellectual adaptation. (English sum- 
mary)—E. Y. Beeman. 


3HG30M. Matthaei, F. K., & Lienert, G. A. (U. 
Marburg, Germany) , Über die Reproduzierbarkeit 
von Rorschach-Ratings. [Concerning the repro- 
ducibility of Rorschach-Ratings.] Diagnostica, 1960, 
6, 30-35.—Compared are ratings of 5 Rorschach pro- 
tocols utilizing the same procedures of а study con- 
ducted 1 year earlier (see 34: 3009). For the group 
of 10 experts, average rho's of .89, .84, апа 77 are 
reported between the 2 settings with regard to in- 
telligence, emotionality, and social adjustment, re- 
spectively. A similar pattern of somewhat lower 
rho's emerge for the student group. Special refer- 
ence is made to previous studies of Rorschach reli- 
ability in the discussion of findings.—F. P. Hardesty. 


3HG72B. Brayer, R., Craig, Grace, & "Teichner, 
W. (U. Massachusetts) Scaling difficulty Vales 
of TAT cards. J. proj. Tech., 1961, 25, 272-276 — 
26 Ss rank ordered 10 TAT cards according to diffi- 
culty and then compared each card with every other, 
Roughly equivalent scales emerge from rank order 
and paired comparison measures. These level-of-difi- 
culty scales bore an insignificant relationship to am- 
biguity Scales. Results suggest that multivariate tech- 
niques applied to projective tests can sharpen diag- 
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nostic procedures by clearly defining the sti 
properties of the test.—4. F. Greenwald. ШШ 


3HG72S. Starr, Sheldon. ( Washington State U. ) 
The relationship between hostility-ambiguity of 
the TAT cards, hostile fantasy, and hostile be- 
havior. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2372-2374 — 
Abstract. ў 

3HG77B. Bricklin, В. (Jefferson Medical Coll.) 
Clinical use of the n liation score, J, proj. 
Tech., 1961, 25, 277-281.—It was posited that the 4 
Affiliation score and Positive color responses on the 
Rorschach would correlate inasmuch as both repre- 
sent, theoretically, a tendency to move towards others. 
A small and insignificant correlation was found be- 
tween these 2 scores. Currently, the meaning of the 
n Affiliation score appears more equivocal than that 
of the Rorschach positive color response.—4. Ё. 
Greenwald. 

3HG78H. Haworth, Mary R. (Michigan State 
U.) Repeat study with a projective film for chil- 
dren. J. consult. Psychol., 1961, 25, 78-83.—Replica- 
tion of a previous study on 257 kindergarten, Ist and 
2nd grade children shows similar normative data. 3 
judges show high scoring reliability, Guilt Index 
cross-validates against autoerotic practices during 
film or inquiry. Jealousy Index does not cross-vali- 
date—E. R. Oetting. 

3HG99D. Dollin, Adelaide Polizzotto. (U. Con- 
necticut) The effect of order of presentation on 
perception of TAT pictures. Dissertation Abstr., 
1961, 21, 1999.— Abstract. 


(Also see Abstracts 3AK13C, 3FF45A, 3FF89T, 
3GF90D, 3HB24G, 3HC34R, 3HC85D, 
ЗНС95В, 3HJ99F, 3JO41], 3LD30M, 
3LOS2R) 
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. 3HIO1G. Gavales, Daniel. (U. Houston) Rela- 
tionships between self-portrayal and psychopathol- 
ogy. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2001.—Abstract. 


SHIOIS. Schneider, Eliezer. (0. Brazil) О 
teste psicologico no estudo de anormalidade do 
carater. [Psychological tests in the study of abnor- 
mal character.] Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio de Janeiro, 
1959, 9(9-10), 1-8,—Psychological test protocols 
evaluated without recourse to life history data are 
insufficient for a proper study of psychopathic per- 
sonalities.—G. Soloyanis. : 

.JHI03J. Jenkins, R. L. (State U. Iowa) Quan- 
titative aspects of sentence completion in the study 
of the improvement of schizophrenic patients. J. 
proj. Tech., 1961, 25, 303-311.— The use of sentence 
Completion techniques in longitudinal studies of pa- 
tients is proposed as a method of noting quantitative 
Improvement in thinking. Comparison is made of 
Miale-Holsopple Sentence Completions at a 3-month 
interval on a schizophrenic patient who showed con- 
Spicuous improvement.—4. F. Greenwald. 

SHIO4M. Müller, W. H., & Enskat, A. Grapho- 
logische diagnostik: Ihre Grundlagen, Móglich- 
keiten und Grenzen. [Graphological diagnosis: its 
basis, possibilities, and limits.] Bern, Switzerland : 
Hans Huber, 1961, 304 p.— The authors present à 
Systematic account of data on handwriting analysis. 
A method of analysis is offered with an extensive 
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f the indices and their measurement. The 
анов of handwriting analysis for the analysis 
of personality tests are also presented. (550 ref).— 
G. Namikus. LE ] 

3НІ075. Sader, Manfred. Möglichkeiten und 
Grenzen psychologischer Testverfahren. [Роѕѕі- 
bilities and limitations of psychological testing meth- 
ods.] Bern, Switzerland: Hans Huber, 1961. 107 p. 
S, Fr. 9.80.—Statistical and clinical methods are com- 
pared, and the implications of the “Michigan Project 
and the “Topeka Study” are discussed. _ Ways of 
ascertaining validity, possibilities and limitations of 
psychological experiments, and characterological con- 
cept formation are analyzed as basic to test theory. 
An elegant, generalizing evaluation of personality is 
unattainable; a report should remain limited to facts. 
Even after many future improvements in tests, psy- 
chologists will still be confined to making probability 
statements ; and the personality, of the diagnostician— 
his empathy, and point of view—will remain impor- 
tant factors in evaluation.—E. Bakis. 
3HI15L. Lewinson, Theo S. The use of hand- 
writing analysis as a psychodiagnostic technique. 
J. proj. Tech., 1961, 25, 315-329.—"In this paper an 
attempt is made to present the background and theory 
of scientific handwriting analysis." Interpretive tech- 
niques are applied to the handwriting samples of a 
prepsychotic girl to illustrate the process.—4. F. 
Greenwald. DEM 
3HII7M. Mira y Lopez, Emilio. Aplicações 
atuais do P.M.K. no diagnostico e prognostico 
psiquiatrico. [Present applications ot the Mira 
Myokinetic Test in psychiatric diagnosis.] Arqu. 
Brasil. Psicotec., 1960, 12(1), 17-22.—Discussion of 
the application of the Mira Myokinetic Test and diag- 
nostic indicators in mental deficiency, depression, 
schizophrenia, and psychopathic  personality.—G. 
Soloyanis. ^ 
SHI18S. Sehringer, Wolfgang. (U. Reading, 
England) Die Entwicklung der Diagnostik der 
Kinderzeichnung im Überblick. [An overview of 
the development in the diagnosis of children's draw- 
ings] Diagnostica, 1960, 6, 18-30.—Placed in his- 
torical perspective are psychological researches focus- 
ing on children’s drawings since Kirschensteiner's 
Publication in 1905. 11 German and French volumes 
which have appeared during the last 10 years are 
reviewed, illustrating differences in approach and 
methodology and how each reflects stages in the evolu- 
tion of diagnosis.—F. P. Hardesty, 
3HI21H. Hovey, H. Birnet. (VA Hosp, Salt 
Lake City, Utah) Ап analysis of figure rotations. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1961, 25, 21-23.—Rotation or 
Teversal of a stimulus figure in the Graham-Kendall 
Memory-for-Design Test is significantly related to 
transient episodic disruptions in EEG, and may be 
à sign of epilepsy —E. R. Oetting. 
3HI41K. Kenny, James А., & Bounous, Ronald 
C. (USAF Hosp., Wiesbaden, Germany) The psy- 
chiatric patient as his own historian. Amer. J. 
К Sychiat., 1961, 118, 341-346.—"'The social history 
questionnaire is not a substitute for, nor can it be 
:Avorably compared to history-taking in a personal 
interview. Yet we feel that it is a legitimate diag- 
Postic instrument in certain situations. That is to 
dnd the questionnaire is preferable to sparse informa- 
n gathered in a hasty manner or to no history at 
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all. The time it saves, the prime material it offers, 
its built-in supervisory features, and its therapeutic 
possibilities may counterbalance the impersonality 
and superficiality of a form. We are presenting our 
SASH (Self-Administered Social History) in the 
hope that others will do likewise, and that certain 
optimum history questionnaires and questions might 
be developed."—N. Н. Pronko. 
3HI42S. Smith, G. J. W., & Johnson, G. The 
stability of pathologic signs in the perceptual proc- 
ess as revealed by a serial tachistoscopic exper- 
iment. Scand. J. Psychol., 1961, 2, 142-148.— The 
study demonstrates high inter-rater and inter-set con- 
sistency in a serial tachistoscopic experiment utilizing 
pairwise presentations of Stimuli A and В, B being 
presented at constant time levels and A at gradually 
increasing ones. 2 parallel sets contain 2 series each. 
In one series A is incongruent with B; in another a 
threat directed against B. 50 psychiatric patients are 
given the 2 sets with a 1-day interval. Reports of 
change in A and B during the microgenesis of A are 
scored in the dimensions of repression, isolation, pro- 
jection, and depression.—Journal abstract. 
3Н1435. Stoltz, Robert E., & Coltharp, Frances 
C. (Southern Methodist U.) Clinical judgments 
and the draw-a-person test. J. consult. Psychol., 
1961, 25, 43-45.—3 clinical psychologists predicted 
intelligence significantly, but could not predict soci- 
ability or emotional adjustment of fourth grade chil- 
dren from Draw-a-Person Tests.—E. R. Oetting. 
3HI47R. Rosenzweig, Mark R. (U. California, 
Berkeley) Comparisons among word-association 
responses in English, French, German, and Italian. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1961, 74, 347-360.—Comparisons 
were made among the primary responses to the word- 
list of Kent and Rosanoff and to its translations in 
French, German, and Italian. In each language, the 
greater the frequency with which a particular pri- 
mary response was given, the more likely was that 
response to agree in meaning with the corersponding 
primary responses of the other languages. The re- 
sults lead to the assumption that similar associations 
tend to occur among words of similar meaning, re- 
gardless of the particular form of the language.— 
R. H. Waters. OU 
HI47S. Schulberg, H. C., & Tolor, A. air- 
eid State Hosp.) The use of the Bender-Gestalt 
in clinical practice. J. proj. Tech., 1961, 25, 347- 
351.—80% of clinicians queried regard the Bender as 
having "some" or "great" diagnostic value. The test 
is used most commonly in cases where a question of 
organicity is raised and is least used for uncovering 
psychodynamics.—4. F. Greenwald. 
3HI55M. Matarazzo, Ruth G., Matarazzo, J. D., 
& Saslow, G. (U. Oregon Medical School) Тһе 
relationship between medical and psychiatric 
symptoms. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 55- 
61—The Cornell Medical Index, Taylor scale, and 
the Saslow Psychosomatic Inventory were adminis- 
tered to in-patients and out-patients in the medical 
and psychiatric hospitals and clinics of a medical 
school. The result was that "number of medical 
symptoms was a good predictor (correlated highly) 
of psychiatric symptomatology and vice versa. Fe- 
males had more medical symptoms than men, but no 
such distinction appeared, re: psychiatric symptoms. 
—G. Frank. 
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3HIS6S. Speisman, J. C., & Singer, Margaret T. 
(U. California) Rorschach content correlates in 
five groups with organic pathology. J. proj. Tech., 
1961, 25, 356-359. —Psychosomatic, nonpsychosomatic 
medically ill, and surgical patients were differentiated 
by dependency symbolization responses made to the 
Rorschach. Ulcer patients show significantly more 
dependency responses than the other patient groups 
tested. A high degree of anxiety and bodily concern 
characterizes the surgical patient—A. F. Greenwald. 

3HI62I. Ittelson, William H., & Kutash, Samuel 
B. (Eds) (Brooklyn Coll.) Perceptual changes 
in psychopathology. New Brunswick, N. gu 
Rutgers Univer. Press, 1961. xii, 262 p. $9.00— 
A progress report on a continuing research program 
at the East Orange Veterans Administration Hospital 
in which attempts have been made to study the per- 
ceptual distortions in psychopathology and the changes 
occurring in psychotherapy. The Ist 2 chapters are 
devoted to theory and methodology, the rest of the 
book to correlates of perceptual change (psychopathol- 
ogy, interpersonal relationships, stress, perceptual 
consistency, self and self-products, and verbalization ) 
—E. Y. Beeman. 

3HI690. Olin, Tom Davis. (New York U.) 
Senstivitiy to sexual symbols in neurotic and 
Schizophrenic males. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 
2369.— Abstract. 

3HI73B, Brierley, Harry. (St. George's Hosp., 
Morpeth) The speed and accuracy characteristics 
of neurotics. Brit. J. Psychol., 1961, 52, 273-280.— 
This experiment tests the psychiatric observation that 
the different groups of neurotics can be distinguished 
by their speed and accuracy. It is shown that in- 
troverted neurotics are characterized by low speed 
and extroverted neurotics by low accuracy. If re- 
garded as measuring an aspect of personality, speed- 
accuracy patterns may be specially valuable because 
of their sensitivity to variations in time.—/ournal 
abstract. 

SHI/4M. Miiller-Kiippers, M. (Heidelberg) 
Zum Problem der mehrdimensionalen Diagnostik 
und Polyatiologie in der Kinderpsychiatrie. [The 
problem of multidimensional diagnosis and multiple 
etiology in child psychiatry.] Prax. Kinderpsychol, 

Kinderpsychiat., 1961, 10, 174-179. 

3HI76M. Meili, Richard. (U. Bern, Switzerland) 
Lehrbuch der psychologischen Diagnostik. (4th 
rev. ed) [Textbook of psychological diagnosis.] 
Bern, Switzerland: Hans Huber, 1961. xvi, 476 p. 
S. Fr. 38—The 1953 edition (see 29: 7244) has been 
extended to include descriptions of tests published 
during the interim. Part I presents the history of 
tests along with tenets and general posture of current 
modes of measurement. The measurement of abilities 
and intelligence is treated in Part П, while Part III 
is devoted to appraisal of personality. Principles of 
protocol analysis are outlined in Part IV. Parts V 
and VI are concerned with the concepts of reliability, 
validity, and other factors affecting precision of 
measurement and test construction. Ап appendix of 
special techniques and statistical concepts terminates 
the volume. (324-item bibliog.) —F. P. Hardesty. 

3HI80C. Cappon, Daniel, & Banks, Robin. (U. 
Toronto, Canada) Orientational perception: A re- 
view and preliminary study of distortion in orienta- 
tional perception. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 5, 
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380-392— Body size; weight and movement; and 
time, space, and object percept distortions seem to 
appear more írequently than other Psychological 
changes and to be closely related to mental and 
emotional changes. Against expectation they were 
reported less frequently by patients than nonpatients 
in an experiment with 70 Ss between ages 19 and 50 
exposed to caloric laborinthine stimulation, partial 
sensory deprivation, СО» and N,O inhalation, final 
oral examination and/or sleep deprivation. Orienta- 
tional percept distortions if objected should permit 
measurement of extent and depth and prediction and 
treatment adaptation of psychological illness. (83 
ref.)—L. W. Brandt. 


3HI81B. Blumberg, Stanley. (Northwestern U.) 
Performance changes in repeated judgments of 
schizophrenic verbal responses. Dissertation Abstr., 
1961, 21, 2781-2782.—Abstract. 

SHISSC. Chodoff, Paul. The problem of psy- 
chiatric diagnosis: Can biochemistry and neuro- 
physiology help? Psychiatry, 1960, 23, 185-191.— 
Biochemistry and neurophysiology except for electro- 
encephalography have failed to contribute definitive 
help in the classification of psychiatric conditions. А 
clear, universally acceptable nosology is an unsolved, 
psychiatric problem urgently in need of the best 
efforts.—C. T. Bever. 

3HI85M. Mancuso, Cullen Joseph. (U. Houston) 
The role and influence of sociological variables in 
clinical judgment. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 
2785.— Abstract. 

3HI87B. Bennett, Edward. (Mitre Corp.) Per- 
sonality assessment and diagnosis: A clinical and 
experimental technique. New York: Ronald, 1961. 
287 р. $8.00.—“This book presents a method of per- 
sonality assessment designed to be equally applicable 
to clinical and experimental needs. . . . The method 
here called polydiagnostic aims to provide a common 
ground between the qualitative requirements of the 
clinician and the quantitative demands of the experi- 
mentalist.” Part I outlines a theory of the dynamics 
of emotions, thinking, and personality in mental 
health and maladjustment and presents a graphic 
schematization. Part II describes the Polydiagnostic 
Index, explaining its administration, scoring, and 
method of interpretation. Case histories of normal 
and abnormal personalities with the results of their 
polydiagnostic testing are detailed in Parts III and 
IV, illustrating its clinical utility. Parts V and VI 
discuss research applications, giving results of studies 
of sex differences and contemporary character.—4. 
S. Tamkin. 

3HI87G. Gutzeit, L. M. (Hamburg) Vergleich 

der diagnostischen Móglichkeiten beim Sceno-Test 
und beim Welt-Test. [Comparison of the diagnostic 
possibilities of the Sceno-Test and the Welt-Test.] 
EM y Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1961, 10, 87- 


(Also see Abstracts 3CI79B, 3HMO9B, 3ІМ57Р, 
3JF20S, 3JP07R, 3JR80C) 
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ЗНЈООМ. Marston, Albert Rudolph. (Indiana 
U.) Some experiments on stimulus classification 
with implications for personality theory. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1961, 21, 2800.—Abstract. 
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3HJOLM. Mischel, W. (Harvard U.) Prefer- 
ence for delayed reinforcement and social respon- 
sibility. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1961, 62, 1-7.— 
The present investigation combines the methodology 
of 2 previous works, one by the author involving Ss 
making a choice between a smaller immediate rein- 
forcement vs. a larger reinforcement promised at a 
later time, and a Social Responsibility Scale (SRS). 
The purpose of the study was to test the hypothesis 
that willingness to postpone gratification (choose de- 
layed reinforcement) was positively related to social 
responsibility and negatively to delinquent behavior. 
Ss were Negro children of Trinidad, from a public 
school and a reform school. Choice for immediate 
reward was seen to be related to low scores on the 
SRS scale and for poorer estimation of time. Results 
are related to previous work and to a cross-cultural 
frame of reference.—G. Frank. 

3HJ03K. Kastenbaum, Robert. (Clark U.) The 
dimensions of future time perspective: An experi- 
mental analysis. J. gen. Psychol., 1961, 65, 203-218. 
—The formal characteristics of future time perspec- 
tive were examined in terms of a logical model, then 
subjected to a factor-analytical investigation. 3 ma- 
jor factors were obtained: (a) general concern for 
future experiences comprises the variables of exten- 
sion, coherence, and density; (b) directionality (sense 
of movement from present to future) is independent 
of the other temporal variables but related to the 
effective, socially channeled use of intelligence; and 
(c) the inclination to explore and organize future pos- 
sibilities when the immediate situation is minimally 
Structured is distinct from performances under more 
fully structured conditions—Author abstract. 


3HJ07G. Goldfarb, Allan. (Baltimore City Health 
Dept, Md.) Performance under stress in relation 
to intellectual control and self-acceptance. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1961, 25, 7-12.—Fear of social re- 
jection and shock provides a stress situation for 
fraternity pledges. Rorschach measures of intellec- 
tual control and Berger scale for self-acceptance did 
Not predict performance on the Digit-Symbol test 
under stress —E, R, Oetting. 
SHJO8R. Rothaus, Paul, & Worchel, Philip. (U. 
exas) The inhibition of aggression under non- 
arbitrary frustration. J. Pers., 1960, 28, 108-117.— 
<uestionnaires containing various types of frustra- 
tion sets were administered and the Worchel Self- 
Activity Inventory was used to measure self-ideal dis- 
crepancies. Ss under arbitrary and projective non- 
arbitrary frustration reported significantly more hos- 
tile feelings, action and percentages of actions to 
feelings than those under nonarbitrary frustration. 
"*X Was not a significant variable in number of hos- 
tile feelings but males reported more hostile actions 
апа Percentages of actions to feelings than females. 
til with high self-ideal discrepancies were more hos- 
>e than those with low in actions and percentages. 
ported hostile feelings showed a triple interaction 
сеп зех, selt-ideal discrepancies and type of frus- 
Tation set Е, Y. Beeman. 
EU 08W. Werts, Charles Earl, Jr. (U. Minnesota) 
ultidimensional analysis of psychological con- 


Srruets, Dissertation. Abstr., 1961, 21, 2008.—Ab- 
Tact, 4 


ed 12H. Harris, Catherine Reigger. (U. Mary- 
) Personal commitment: А study of cogni- 
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tive process. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2812. — 
Abstract. d 

3H]14G. Guerra, C. Vianna. (U. Brazil) Alguns 
aspectos dos conflitos humanos. [Some aspects of 
human conflicts] Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio de Jan., 
1960, 10(9-10), 14-25.— Conflicts are indispensable 
in the development of personality, as they serve to 
integrate the governing motives by forcing choices 
and establishing systems of values.—G. Soloyanis. 


3HJ14W. Wilson, Warner Rushing. (North- 
western U.) An attempt to determine some cor- 
relates and dimensions of hedonic tone. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1961, 21, 2814.—Abstract. 


3HJ15A. Aldous, Joan, & Kell, Leone. (Kansas 
State U.) A partial test of some theories of iden- 
tification. Marriage fam. Liv., 1961, 23, 15-19.— 
Data from interviews with 50 middle-class college 
students and their mothers were used to test several 
hypotheses deriving from various theories of identifi- 
cation. Indentification was defined as the likeness be- 
tween the child-rearing values of the students and 
their mothers. No significant relationshp was found 
between the students’ identification with their mothers 
and their sex, family function, the parent who was 
primarily responsible for their control, or their per- 
ception of their mother’s affection —L. Shatin. 


3HJ20M. Maluf, Ued. (U. Brazil) Ensaio de 
uma fenomenologia da personalidade. [Towards a 
phenomenology of personality.] Bol. Inst. Psicol., 
Rio de Jan., 1950, 9(9-10), 20-37.—Development 
of a phenomenological-existential concept of personal- 
ity after Heidegger.—G. Soloyanis. 


3HJ25D. Duijker, Н. C. J. Het streven naar 
macht. [The tendency for power.] Gawein, 1961, 
9, 125-133. 

3HJ25L. Lowe, C. Marshall (Ohio State U.) 
The self-concept: Fact or artifact. Psychol, Bull., 
1961, 58, 325-336.—Research interest in the last 10 
years has been sufficient enough so that it is now pos- 
sible to ask whether the self is an objective reality or 
a nebulous abstraction. Assessment of the emipircal 
and theoretical foundations as well as the philosoph- 
ical suggest that the self is an artifact which has 
been invented to explain experience—W. J. Meyer. 


3HJ25S. Singer, Jerome L., & Schonbar, Rosalea 
A. Correlates of daydreaming: A dimension of 
self-awareness. J. consult. Psychol., 1961, 25, 1-6.— 
Theory of development and the functional role of day- 
dreaming in behavior is examined. Score on a day- 
dream questionnaire for 44 female grad students is 
intercorrelated with the following: night dream fre- 
quency ; parental identification; vocabulary (САУР); 
4 ratings of spontaneous daydream and story, Crea- 
tivity, Needs achievement, Self-aggrandizement, and 
Affiliation; and 4 MMPI scales, Lie, Social-Introver- 
sion, Welsh Anxiety, Repression, “Daydreamers dif- 
fer along a dimension which might be termed self- 
awareness."—E. R. Oetting. 

3HJ25W. Winnicott, Clare. (London School of 
Economics) The development of insight. Sociol. 
rev. Monogr., 1959, No. 2, 25-36.—A discussion of 
psychological insight: what it is and its relationship 
to mental health, richness of inner experiences, in- 
tellectualization, identification, and empathy.—E. Y. 


Beeman. 
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3HJ31J. Jarman, Elaine, & Smith, Kendon. (U. 
North Carolina) Cortical conductivity and sexual 
differences in perception: An extension of Bathol's 
study. J. gen. Psychol., 1961, 65, 331-338.—Barthol 
(see 33: 9456) has reported correlations, positive 
among men and negative among women, between 
measures of phi phenomenon and of kinesthetic figural 
aftereffect. This study of 20 “feminine” and 26 
"masculine" women, undertaken to test a cultural ex- 
planation of Barthol's results, found insignificant cor- 
relations in both groups. It is concluded that Bar- 
thol's data reflect procedural factors rather than the 
sexual differences in cortical conductivity he postu- 
lated.—Author abstract. 


3HJ35D. Day, Barbara R. (Longbeach State 
Coll.) А comparison of personality needs of 
courtship couples and same sex friendships. Sociol. 
soc. Res., 1961, 45, 435-440.—Using Edwards Per- 
sonal Preference Schedule in comparing personality 
need patterns of courtship couples and their respective 
same sex friends, there appears to be no general 
systematic pattern of either complementariness or 
homogamy of personality needs as related to selection 
of either courtship partners or same sex friends. 
However, the specific needs and need combinations 
significantly related to selection of courtship partners 
and same sex friends are considerably different.—C. 
W. Page. 

3HJ35G. Gaier, Eugene L., & Wambach, Helen 
S. (Louisiana State U.) Self-evaluation of per- 
sonality assets and liabilities of southern white 
and Negro students. J. soc. Psychol., 1960, 51, 135— 
143.—The students listed what they considered their 
greatest personality assets and liabilities. These were 
grouped into categories and Chi Square tests applied. 
No significant differences in liabilities existed among 
the 4 groups (white and Negro, males and females). 
Socially oriented responses were the most frequently 
listed; overall were more often considered assets than 
liabilities; and were listed significantly less by white 
males than by the other 3 groups. Negro males 
showed fewer achievement responses than whites. 
Negro males and females were more similar than the 
2 white sex groups.—E. Y. Beeman. 


3HJ42R. Reitman, W. R. (Carnegie Inst. Tech- 
nology) Need achievement, fear of failure, and 
selective recall J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 
142-144.—The relationship of need achievement, as 
measured by McClelland et al (1953), to recall of 
meaningful material, as measured by Reitman’s 
(1954) recall coding system, was investigated in male 
volunteers from a class in elementary psychology. 
Various degrees of need achievement appeared related 
to quantity of recall and nature of material (fear of 
failure stories). “The paper discusses the relevance 
of the results to the theory and use of n Achivement 
measures and considers the relation of these experi- 
ments to research on vigilance and defense"— (C. 
Frank. 
3HJ43M. Maslow, A. Н. Cognition of being in 
the peak experiences. /. genet. Psychol., 1959, 94, 
43-66.—Self-actualizing people are characterized by 
B-Cognition, love for the Being of the other person 
or object, rather than by D-Cognition, the deficiency- 
love of children and adolescents. The highest fulfill- 
; ment of B-Love is represented in certain “peak-ex- 
` periences" whose characteristics and facilitation ef- 
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fects are defined. After-effects of peak experiences 
"are taken for granted and commonly, expected Ь 
. all but psychologists" (26 ref.)—S. L. Witryol, 
3HJ45S. Stayton, S. E., & Wiener, M. (Clark 
U.) Value, magnitude, and accentuation. J, ab- 


. norm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 145-147.—Studies relat- 


ing estimation of size and value appeared to find that 
the greater the need the greater the overestimation 
of size of the object. However, the present authors 
observed that the stimuli used in these experiments 
(e.g, money and candy) tend to increase in size 
with increased value. A cross-validation of the find- 
ings was made by selecting objects (cars and type- 
writers) wherein the physical attributes could be 
made to covary negatively with value. Ss (college 
students) tended to underestimate the more valued 
object (e.g, Volkswagen vs. Chevrolet) suggesting 
that judgments from memory tend to accentuate the 
relationship between size estimation and value; and 
that the findings of previous research emphasizing 
overestimation of size with increased value were a 
function of the stimuli used.—G. Frank. 


3HJ46P. Phillips, Richard Н. (State U. New 
York) Environmental mastery and personality 
development. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 5, 146- 
150.—The human urge towards mastery may be 
called an instinct. Mastery develops through 5 stages: 
Isolation, Dependency, Autonomy, Cooperation, and 
Independence. In case of success each one leads to 
the following and in failure each regresses to the pre- 
ceding level.—L. W. Brandt. 


3HJ48R. Rongved, Magnus. (Oslo) Sex and 
age differences in self-perception. Vita hum., 1961, 
4, 148-158.—In order to evaluate the selí-perceived 
traits of males and females a group of 176 young men 
and 282 young women aged 14—34 was asked to check 
from a list of 100 characteristics those which de- 
scribed themselves. Results indicate that women tend 
to select characteristics which emphasize motivational 
forces while men show a preference for descriptive 
words which depict regulatory activity. The sex dif- 
ferences for motivational tendencies decrease with age 
while those for regulatory qualities become greater 
with age—J. L. Yager. 

3HJ49H. Halmos, Paul. (Ed.) (University 


Coll, North Staffordshire, Keele) ^ The problems 
arising from the teaching of personality develop- 


.ment. Social. rev. Monogr., 1959, No. 2. 149 p— 


Papers presented at the Conference on Personality 
Development at Leiscester University, April 1959, are 
now published. An evaluation of the purposes © 


education and the adequacy of educational methodol- \ 


ogy were discussed.—H. Angelino. 


SHJS7L. Lachman, Sheldon J. (Wayne State 
U.) Level of aspiration: A classroom demonstra- 
tion of phenomena and principles. J. gen. Psychol., 
1961, 65, 357-363.—A method is described for demon- 
strating level of aspiration phenomena in the ordinary 
classroom situation. The technique involves letter- 
digit substitution material and is brief, simple, inex- 
pensive, and effective. By systematically manipulat- 
ing length of practice periods, it is possible to max- 
imize probability of success or failure. A graphic 
representation of typical results indicates that VT 
of aspiration tends to (a) rise with success, (b) ni 
with failure, (c) remain close to performance level, 
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and (d) remain above performance level rather than 
below it.—C. T. Morgan. 

3HJ58B. Byrne, D. (U. Texas). Some incon- 
sistencies in the effect of motivation arousal on 
humor preferences. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 
62, 158-160.—2 doctoral dissertations Byrne (1957) 
and Strickland (1958) concerned with the effect of 


М attitudes upon perception resulted in diametrically 


opposed findings. Byrne found that experimentally 
aroused attitudes (sexual, aggressive) did not affect 
perception of cartoons (of a sexual and aggressive 
nature) ; Strickland found they did. The present pa- 
per is an attempt to account for the different results. 
In general, the discrepant findings seem to be at- 
tributable to divergent methodology.—G. Frank. 

3HJ58G. Gotoo, Keiichi, & Sugiyama, Yoshio. 
(Sapporo Medical Coll.) Experiments on the rela- 
tionship between anxiety and psychological stress 
in serial rote learning. Jap. psychol. Res., 1960, 2, 
158-163.—In experiment 1 a 2X 2 x 2 design was 
used to compare high and low motivation and anxiety 
(score on MA scale) and 2 levels of stress: report 
of failure given S during the learning or no report 
given. Prior to the introduction of the stress condi- 
tion, the high motivation group learned more rapidly 
but anxiety was not significant. When introduced, 
report of failure significantly depressed performance 
and also interacted significantly with motivations 
and with anxiety. Experiment 2 compared high and 
low anxiety (MA scale) and stress conditons. % the 
Ss received failure reports after Trials 5 and 10 and 
Success reports after Trials 15 and 20. The others 
had no report until Trials 15 and 20 when they were 
told of failure. 25 trials were given. Stress was sig- 
nificant in every case, but anxiety was not.—E. Y. 
Beeman. 

SHJ60N. Nesbitt, Michael. (Princeton U.) 
Friendship, love, and values. Dissertation Abstr., 
1961, 21, 2360—2361.— Abstract. 

3HJ61S. Saltz, E. (Wayne State U.) The effect 
of induced stress on free associations. J. abnorm. 
хос. Psychol, 1961, 62, 161-164.—“The purpose of 
the present paper was to investigate the influence of 
Stress on the common responses in free associations. 
On the basis of a dedifferentiation theory, it was pre- 
dicted that stress would reduce the frequency of com- 
Шоп responses. On the basis of a drive theory, one 
Might anticipate an increase in frequency of common 
responses, Stress was operationally defined as a 
Situation in which subjects had just taken a difficult 
Course examination and were waiting to be told their 
grades, Results indicated highly significant decre- 
ments in common responses as a function of stress. 
s ere was no tendency toward ‘novel’ responses (re- 
d Dot given to a stimulus in the Russell and 

Ins standardization [1954])."—C. T. Morgan. 
cw 3K. Knapp, Robert H., & Green, Helen B. 
ез еуап U.) The judgment of music-filled in- 


5202 and n Achievement. J. soc. Psychol., 1961, 
Der 267.—A. significant negative relation was 
Enos eeu high and low n Ach and increase in 
istenine ©, the length of 4 equal time intervals while 

18 to a loudly-played record of Sstrauss’ “Blue 


B ced рае „The group with low п Ach scores 
St to the most twice the amount of increase from the 
group. Т 4th minute estimate as did the high n Ach 

pee these findings may be explained (a) in terms 
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of the greater inherent distractability of individuals 
of low n Ach or (b) in terms of music as a distract- 
ing influence which is resisted more effectively by 
individuals with high n Ach—Author abstract. 

3HJ67M. Mathews, W. Mason. (Merrill-Palmer 
School, Detroit, Mich.) Successful adjustment: А 
frame of reference. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 
30, 667-675.—A discussion of the need for a defini- 
tion of successful adjustment that would include per- 
sons of all ages. Pairs of brief case reports of suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful adjustment of infants, chil- 
dren, young adults, and men reaching retirement are 
presented in illustration.—E. Y. Beeman. 


3HJ69M. Meerloo, Joost A. M. (300 Central 
Park West, ud Rhythm in babies and adults : 
Its implications for mental contagion. Arch. gen. 
Psychiat., 1961, 5, 169-175.—Cycles and frequencies 
play an important role in our lives, but we don’t 
know yet enough about them to use them therapeu- 
tically. Rhythms have important functions; in certain 
instances they represent regression and cannot be 
compensated for by intelligence. Rhythms are inti- 
mately linked with the sense of time, (17 ref.)—L. 
W. Brandt. 

3HJ70S. Strong, Donald J., & Feder, Daniel D. 
(San Francisco State Coll.) Measurement of the 
self concept: A critique of the literature. J. coun- 
sel. Psychol., 1961, 8, 170-178.—4A. survey found that 
at least 15 different instruments to measure the con- 
cept of self have been developed. These are de- 
scribed, as well as studies of their relationships to 
other variables.—M. M. Reece. 

3HJ71S. Shipman, Virginia Irene. (U. of Pitts- 
burgh) The effects on frustration tolerance of 
repeated mild-to-moderate frustration experiences. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2371—2372.— Abstract. 

3HJ72S. Simmons, William Louis. (Ohio State 
U.) A comparison of internal and external con- 
trol in rigid and non-rigid learning situations. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2372.— Abstract. 

3HJ76F. Foster, Robert John. (U. Texas) The 
construct validity of acquiescent response set as a 
measure of acquiescence. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 
21, 2776.—Abstract. 

3HJ78F. Feather, Norman Thomas. (U. Mich- 
igan) Persistence in relation to achievement 
motivation, anxiety about failure, and task diffi- 
culty. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2378.—Abstract. 

3HJ78J. Jourard, Sidney M., & Landsman, Mur- 
ray J. (U. Florida) Cognition, cathexis, and the 
dyadic effect in men's self-disclosing behavior. 
Merrill-Palmer Quart., 1960, 6, 178-185.—9 male 
graduate students were tested with a self-disclosure 
questionnaire and questionnaires measuring degree of 
liking and degree to which each knew each of the 
others. The amount of self-disclosure was highly 
correlated with the degree to which they knew the 
others and with the amount the others had disclosed 
tothem. Liking was only slightly correlated with dis- 
closure. The males in this study disclosed signif- 
icantly less than did a sample of nursing college fac- 
ulty in a previous study.—E. L. Robinson. 

3HJ84H. Hedvig, Eleanor Herson. (Northwest- 
ern U.) A study of the effects of immediately pre- 
ceding experiences upon early childhood recollec- . 
tions. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2784.—Abstract. 
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SHJ87G. Goldberger, L. (New York U.) Reac- 
tions to perceptual isolation and Rorschach man- 
ifestations of the primary process. J. proj. Tech., 
1961, 25, 287-302—14 college freshmen who spent 
8 hours in isolation were studied, and significant rela- 
tionships were reported between Rorschach and clin- 
ical measures of primary process. Individual differ- 
ences in the need for reality contact and the tolerance 
for primitive drives in consciousness are discussed.— 
4. F. Greenwald. 


SHJ91P. Pomeroy, Wardell B. (Indiana U.) 
An analysis of questions on sex. Psychol. Rec., 
1960, 10, 191-201.—"Letters from 7,608 persons . . . 
sent to the ‘Letters to the Editor’ of a current popular 
magazine on sex were analyzed as to the types and 
frequencies of questions asked.” Males and females 
differed in the types of questions most frequently 
asked.—E. Y. Beeman. 


3HJ93L. Ligon, Ernest M. The psychology of 
Christian personality. New York: Macmillan, 1961. 
хі, 393 p. $1.95.—"Tt is the aim of this book to in- 
terpret the teachings of Jesus in terms of modern psy- 
chology. . . . It is through psychology that the scien- 
tific method can contribute most to a healthy religious 
life. . . . The world of thinking men has always be- 
lieved in the power of logic to solve problems. . . . 
The great advances in learning of the natural world 
have come through the method of experiment. This 
is the method of science." Principles Jesus taught 
are interpreted with respect to psychological research. 
—MW. А. Koppe. 


SHJ94E. Edmiston, Andrew James. (Pennsyl- 
vania State U.) The dimensionality of discrep- 
ancies between self and idealconcepts. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1961, 21, 1994-1995. Abstract. 


3HJ98C. Carrera, Richard Nestor. (U. North 
Carolina) Need for affiliation and interpersonal 
effectiveness. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 1998- 
1999.— Abstract. 


3HJ99F. Faith, Harold William, Jr. (Purdue 
U.) The discrepancy between self-ideal self con- 
cepts as needs projected to Thematic Apperception 
Test pictures. Dissertation Abstract., 1961, 21, 
1999-2000.—A bstract. 


(Also see Abstracts 3С7Ј015, 3FB978, ЗЕН835, 
3GC94B, 3GE12C, 3GE18B, 3GE60L, 
3GE69S, 3HF55E, 3KD76H) 


Anxiety 


SHKIID. Davenport, Donald Gene. (U. Minne- 
sota) The galvanic skin response as a function of 
classical conditioning, "instructional" condition- 
ing, and clinical anxiety. Dissertation Abstr., 21, 
2011,—Abstract. 


3HK53S. Sarason, І. G. (U. Washington) A 
note on anxiety, instructions, and word association 
performance. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 
153-154.—In earlier work, a word association test 
(WAT) was presented under 2 conditions as a “sensi- 
tive personality test” and under neutral conditions. 
The resultant WAT scores were correlated with 2 
tests of anxiety. The present work investigates the 
results of presenting the WAT as a sensitive meas- 
ure of intelligence rather than personality. Again, 
the resultant scores were correlated with measures of 
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anxiety. Sarason’s Test Anxiety Scale (1958) ap- 
peared to be more sensitive to S’s anxiety in the ex- 
perimental situation than Taylor's MAS or Bendig's 
(1956) Lack of Protection Scale. The results are 
related to the nature and theory of anxiety.—G, 
Frank. 


SHK6IS. Stewart, G. Kinsey. (Tulane U.) 
Drive-reduction vs. contiguity in the establish- 
ment of the anxiety response. Dissertation Abstr., 
1961, 21, 2361.—Abstract. e 

3HK65S. Sarason, I. G. (U. Washington) The 
effects of anxiety and threat on the solution ofa 
difficult task. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1961, 62, 
165-168.—"Two variables were manipulated in this 
research, anxiety and experimental instructions ad- 
ministered prior to the subjects’ performance on a 
series of anagrams high in difficulty level. Three 
measures of anxiety were used: the Test Anxiety 
Scale (TAS) [Sarason, 1958], the Lack of Protec- 
tion Scale (LP) [Sarason, 1958], and Bendig's ver- 
sion of the Manifest Anxiety Scale (MAS) [Bendig, 
1956]. The two sets of instructions differed in that 
one set was designed to pose a personal threat to the 
subject and the other set was designed to reassure the 
subject. The results showed that TAS and LP, but 
not MAS, significantly interacted with the instruc- 
tions."—G. Frank. 


3HK74D. Davids, Anthony; DeVault, Spencer, 
& Talmadge, Max. (Brown U.) Anxiety, preg- 
nancy, and childbirth abnormalities. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1961, 25, 74-77.— Women who later experi- 
enced complications or had abnormal children show 
higher manifest anxiety scores in the 7th month of 
pregnancy. For those retested, differences were not 
significant 6 weeks later.—E. R. Oetting. 


(Also see Abstracts 3BC66C, 3FF07S, 3FH65M, 
3HE73W, 3HN22M, 3HN48S, 3]P03V) 


Defenses 


ЗНІ21С. Conn, Jacob H. (Johns Hopkins Hosp.) 
Meanings and motivations associated with sponta- 
neous regression. J. clim. exp. Hypnosis, 1958, 6, 
21-44.—". . . when a patient spontaneously regresses 
he has the wish to recreate a previous life situation. 
.. . A painful, baffling life situation which formerly 
had been the source of conflict, guilt, or self-deprecia- 
tion is in this manner mastered, so the patient can 
start all over again as if he were ‘reborn,’ and can go 
on to a normal, healthy way of life.” Clinical illus- 
trations are presented and the ideas discussed in terms 
of analytic theory. (16 ref.) —E. Y. Beeman. 


3HL29S. Sarnoff, Irving. (Yale U.) Reaction 
formation and cynicism. J. Pers., 1960, 28, 129- 
143.—Hypothesizing that “persons who аге high in 
reaction formation against affection (HRF) wo 
become more cynical after the aruosal of their affec- 
tionate feelings toward others than persons who are 
low in . . . [this] (LRF),” the feelings of 81 male 
undergraduates were manipulated experimentally 
through the use of live drama and tape recordings: 
Both HRF and LRF Ss tended to become less cynical 
after exposure to both high and low affection arousal 
conditions but the HRF group was more resistant to 
change, the difference in shift scores for the higl 
arousal condition being significant. (16 ref.)—£- }: 
Beeman. 
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3HL37G. Giovacchini, Peter L. (Inst. Psycho- 
analysis, Chicago, Ill.) Ego adaptation and cul- 
tural variables. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 5, 37- 
45.—The analyses of a Frenchman, an Italian, a Ger- 
man Jew, and 2 Russian Jews all born in this country 
within 1 year of their parents' immigration showed 
some similarities in character structure which could 
be attributed to the fact that these patients had been 
raised in 2 conflicting cultural settings. Тһе ош- 
standing defenses developed by these patients against 
their feelings of marginality and their ambivalence 
towards their parents were pseudo-maturity and 
clownishness. 3-8 year older siblings who had spent 
their early years in the parents' cultural settings were 
better adjusted.—L. W. Brandt. 

3HL86R. Rothaus, Paul Bertram. (U. Texas) 
The experimental reduction of hostility. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1961, 21, 2786.—Abstract. 

3HL89V. Veldman, Donald John. (U. Texas) 
Hostility and self-evaluation. Dissertation Abstr., 
1961, 21, 2789-2790.—Abstract. 


(Also see Abstracts 3CL99L, 31E21K) 


PSYCHOANALYTIC THEORY 


ЗНМ015. Schneider, Eliezer. (U. Brazil) 
Teorias da personalidade: Do organicismo a apre- 
dizagem social. [Personality theories: Organismic 
and social learning.] Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio de Jan., 
1960, 10(9-10), 1-13.—Shows how the basis for mod- 
ern social learning theories is rooted in Freudian psy- 
chology, and discusses how organismic or physiolog- 
ical theories are in decline except for the hangover 
in the terminology “mental illness.” —G. Soloyanis. 


3HMOS5S. Stern, M. M. Remarks about trauma 
and perceptual disturbances. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 
1961, 42, 205-215.—Blank hallucinations are illusory 
perceptions of general feelings without specific con- 
tent. The dream screen, abstract perceptions, and 
the Isakower phenomenon are examples of blank hal- 
lucinations. The author believes these phenomena 
are defensive repetitions of responses to early oral 
deprivation—G. Elias. 

JHMO9B. Bellak, L. Free association: Con- 
ceptual and clinical aspects. Int. J. Psychol-Anal., 
1961, 42, 9-20.—After tracing the historical ante- 
cedents of free association, the author discusses the 
Psychological process that underlie free association, 
and the types and meanings of the emotional disturb- 


ances that produce inability to freely associate— 
G. Elias. 


3HM13B. Becker, Ernest. (State U. New York 
Upstate Medical Cent.) A note on Freud's primal 
he theory. Psychoanal. Quart., 1961, 30, 413- 
the ТТА re-examination of the primal horde theory in 
e light of evidence from the study of subhuman 
Primates—L. N. Solomon. 
ch MI8B. Brill, A. A. Basic principles of psy- 
1908па]узіѕ. New York: Washington Square Press, 
aa 318 p. $.60—A paperback reprint. The 
‘ginal was published in 1921, a revision in 1949.— 
- Y. Beeman, 


3HMI9F*, Freud, Ann 
: j a. 
teachers and parents. Boston, Mass.: Beacon, 1960. 
$125.—A paperback reprint of the 1935 


Psychoanalysis for 


оівіпа E у Beeman. 
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3HM19F*. Fromm, E. Psychoanalysis and re- 
ligion. New Haven, Conn.: Yale Univer. Press, 
1959. 119 p. $.95.—A paperback reprint of the 1950 
original.—E. Y. Beeman. 


ЗНМ190. Quint, Hans. (Bonn) Deutung und 
Interpretation in der psychoanalysischen Therapie. 
[Meaning and interpretation in psychoanalytic ther- 
apy.] Z. psycho-som. Med., 1961, 7, 119-129. 


3HM25B. Brown, J. A. C. Freud and the post- 
Freudians. Baltimore, Md.: Penguin, 1961. viii, 
225 p. $95.—Included are a discussion of some of 
the basic psychoanalytic concepts and a general sur- 
vey of Freudian theory. Chapters are devoted to 
"The Early Schismatics," "The British Schools," 
“The Psychosomatic Approach," and “Psychoanalysis 
and Society.” The theories of Karen Horney, Erich 
Fromm, Harry Stack Sullivan, and others are pre- 
sented—E. Y. Beeman. 


3HM27K. Kanzer, Mark. Verbal and nonverbal 
aspects of free association. Psychoanal. Quart., 
1961, 30, 327-350—‘Free association is a process 
which generates and depends upon a nonverbal as 
well as a verbal relationship between the analysand 
and the analyst. These are not discrete but are struc- 
turally interrelated modes of mental functioning 
whose relationship to each other is observed, experi- 
mentally tested, and reorganized in the course of 
analytic treatment."—L. N. Solomon. 


3HM31B. Brandt, Lewis W. Some notes on 
English Freudian terminology. J. Amer. Psycho- 
anal. Ass., 1961, 9, 331-339.—Ego, id, superego, ego- 
syntonic, defense, cathexis, repression, undoing, para- 
praxis, association, frustration, inhibition, instinct, 
and pain are all examples of inexact translations of 
Freud’s terms in German. They convey nothing at 
all of the image, feeling, or flavor of the original 
German words.—D. Prager. 


3HM32J. Jacobs, Н. Western psychotherapy 
and Hindu-Sádhaná. New York: International Uni- 
ver. Press, 1961. 232 p. $6.75.—This critical evalua- 
tion of the underlying philosophies of Freud, Jung, 
and Indian yoga searches out communalities which 
can contribute to a unified pattern of life within man. 
Man’s harmony rests with a reconciliation of mat- 
ter and spirit so that the barbaric can be displaced 
by reason and man’s quest for the outer world be 
tempered by his knowledge of the inner self. Brief 
and detailed case presentations emphasize these 
themes.—B. H. Light. 


3HM36B. Brody, Eugene B. (Psychiatric Inst., 
U. Maryland) Freud’s theory of psychosis and 
the role of the psychotherapist. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1961, 133, 36-45.—Freud’s various references to the 
importance of the therapist, his way of relating to 
the patient, and the patient’s way of relating to the 
therapist are shown to be significant in a possible 
restoration of the patient to his life role—N. H. 
Pronko. | 

3HM37H. Hall, C. S. Freud subverted. Gawein, 
1961, 9, 137-144.—"Freudian psychology has been 
subverted by psychoanalytic quislings in the twenty 
years since his death. This they have done by endow- 
ing the ego with its own source of energy, thereby 
converting Freud's id psychology into an anti- 
Freudian ego psychology."—E. Y. Beeman. 
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3HM43F, Feigenbaum, Aryeh. (Jerusalem, 
Israel) Notes on affirmation and negation in hu- 
man speech: Their linguistic expression and bio- 
logical and psychological background. Psychoanal. 
Quart., 1961, 30, 243-258. — "The phenomena met with 
in speech in expressions of consent and refusal have 
their origin in a primary biological function which 
is dominant during the oral phase of the libido, 
namely, the opening and closing of the mouth, which 
express either a readiness to receive food and a kind 
of contentedness or instinctive aversion and a kind of 
defense."—Z.. N. Solomon. 


SHMSIL. Lubin, Albert J. (Stanford School 
Medicine) Vincent Van Gogh's ear. Psychoanal. 
Quart., 1961, 30, 351-384.—Some impressions con- 
cerning the incident of the ear, gained during a psy- 
choanalytic inquiry into the life and creativity of van 
Gogh, are presented to cast additional light on its 
motivation and meaning.—L. N. Solomon. 


SHM54G. Groddeck, Georg. The book of the it. 
New York: The New American Library, 1961. 254 
p. $75(paper).—An English edition of the original 
German, “Das Buch vom Es,” first published in 1923, 
Writing in the form of a series of letters, Groddeck 
expresses his views on the power of the “it.” Some- 
what akin to the id, the “it” is responsible for much 
of an individuals’ behavior and illnesses.—E. Y. - 
Beeman. 


SHMSSK. Karush, Aaron, & Ovesey, Lionel. 
(Columbia U.) Unconscious mechanisms of mag- 
ical repair. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 5, 55-69.— 
These mechanisms "are symbolic representations of 
the infantile wish to be dependent." "Their reappear- 
ance in or continuation into adulthood may be due to 
early separation from the parent, parental rejection, 
discipline, overprotection, rivalry with a parent or 
sibling or premature independence. They express 
themselves in hostility towards, fear of attack by and 
heterosexual seduction of the theapist and various de- 
fense mechanisms, Patients without aspirations to- 
ward independence and self-reliance can have only 
transference cures. Reconstructive psychoanalysis 
even with “parameters” cannot cure them, (11 case 
reports, 22 ref.)—L. W. Brandt. 


3HMS56G. Guntrip, Harry. (Leeds U.) Person- 
ality structure and human interaction. New York: 
International Univer. Press, 1961. 456 р. $7.50.— 
The author sees psychoanalysis as a “truly psychody- 
namic theory of the personality implying a philosophy 
of man that takes account of his reality as an individ- 
ual person.” He traces the development of psycho- 
analytic theory from its origins in psychobiology ; 
through the influences from dynamic psychosociology, 
including Adler, Horney, Fromm, and Sullivan; to 
the emerging synthesis of the person and personal 
relationships. The emphasis is upon the works of 
Melanie Klein and W. R. D. Fairbairn—E, Y. 
Beeman. 


3HM59W. Wolstein, Benjamin. Transference: 
Historical roots and current concepts in psycho- 
analytic theory and practice. Psychiatry, 1960, 23 
159-172.—Freud regarded transference analysis in 
terms of the hypnotic goals of resistance dissolution 
and memory recovery. A methodology is proposed 
placing the genetic aspects of transference into a func- 
tional nexus and giving therapeutic attention equally 


to infantile anxieties, current experiences and futi 
а ure 
expectations.—C. T. Bever. у 


ЗН.М60Г. Lewy, Е. Responsibility, free will and 
ego psychology. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1961, 42, 260- 
270.—Psychoanalysis can consistently be Strictly de- 
terministic in its outlook and still hold that the indi- 
vidual has sufficient free will to be responsible for 
his behavior.—G. Elias. 


SHM7I1C. Cain, Albert C. (U. Michigan) The 
presuperego turning-inward of aggression. Psy- 
choanal, Quart., 1961, 30, 17 1—208.—"Using evidence 
culled from field and experimental studies of animals 
as well as observational materials from early human 
development, the existence of the turning-inward of 
aggression apart from or prior to significant superego 
development has been established. Some widely held 
notions about the nature and conditions of specific 
self-attacking behaviors or the general turning-inward 
of aggression in early childhood have been critically 
reviewed in the light of available data and current 
theory." (141-item bibliogr.) —L. N. Solomon. 


3HM/77H. Heigl Franz. (Göttingen) Die hu- 
manistische Psychoanalyse Erich Fromms. [The 
humanistic psychoanalysis of Erich Fromm.] Z. psy- 
cho-som. Med., 1961, 7, 77-84. 


..SHM79L. Lichtenstein, H. Identity and sexual- 
ity: A study of their interrelationship in man. J. 
Amer. Psychoanal, Ass., 1961, 9, 179-260.— This 
paper is confined to the task of collecting evidence 
that nonprocreative human sexuality is instrumental 
in establishing the earliest and most basic outlines 
for the development of behavioral or existential iden- 
tity. This identity is a prerequisite of the conscious 
awareness of a sense of identity, but the former can 
and does exist indepenedntly of the latter.” Freud 
said that the “capacity to love and to work constituted 
the essence of what is specifically human in man. 
This paper was intended as a variation on this 
Freudian theme.” (178 ref.) —D. Prager. 


SHMSSF. Freud, Sigmund. The ego and the id. 
New York: Norton, 1961. 88 p. $3.75—This trans- 
lation of Freud's classic (first published in 1923, and 
translated into English in 1927 ) by James Strachey 
is a verbatim reprint of the version appearing in the 
“Standard Edition of the Complete Psychological 
Works of Sigmund Freud,” Vol. XIX.—H. Н. 
Strupp. 

SHM89B. Blum, Lucille Hollander, & Geller, 
Max. (4 E. 89th St., NYC) Toward a closer alli- 
ance between psychoanalytic and genetic schools 
of psychology. J. genet. Psychol., 1961, 99, 289-300. 
—The paper points to the importance of integrating 
psychoanalytic concepts and the findings of genetic 
psychology. More specifically the paper is concerned 
with perception and its role in interpersonal relation- 
ships. Material is presented from 2 individuals in 
psychotherapy. Categories are developed from the 
data to illustrate similarities between early and later 
perceptual responses of the individuals under discus- 
sion.—4uthor abstract. 

3HMO91F, Ferreira, Antonio J. Empathy and the 
bridge function of the ego. J. Amer. Psychoanal. 
Ass., 1961, 9, 91-105.—The concept of empathy (Ein- 
fühlung) was introduced by Theodor Lipps in 1 
to denote the individual's capacity to perceive ап 
apprehend in a spontaneous fashion feelings an 
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moods of another individual. Empathy is "an emo- 
tional ego expression.” Empathy is rooted in a pri- 
mary unity with the mother. It eventually becomes 
organized into a bridge function of the ego that sub- 
serves the striving toward contact with the nonself. 
Empathy and projection are illustrated in a discus- 
sion of the schizophrenic’s sensitivity.” A word of 
caution is given in regard to the validity and interpre- 
tation of the "so-called empathy tests.”  (35-item 
bibliogr.)—D. Prager. 

3HM95G. Grounds, Vernon Carl. (Drew U.) 
The concept of love in the psychology of Sigmund 
Freud. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 1995.— Abstract. 


(Also see Abstracts 3AC41J, 3AK85H, 3BB20G, 
3FC84M, 3GA31J, 3GJ45F, ЗНІ21С, 
3HL29S, 3HL37G, 31E92B, 3IE99K, 
310011, 3JO93R) 


PHYSIOLOGICAL CORRELATES 


3HN22M. Mandler, George; Mandler, Jean M., 
Kremen, Irwin, & Sholiton, Robert D. (U. To- 
тошо, Canada) The response to threat: Relations 
among verbal and physiological indices. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1961, 75, (9, Whole No. 513) 22 p —2 
studies are reported, the 1st involved 32 Ss who were 
presented with a Phrase Associtaion test while their 
verbal and physiological reactions are recorded; the 
2nd involved 28 Ss who were presented with phrases 
and their verbal reactions recorded. The lst group 
was also required to respond to self-rating scales of 
anxiety and visceral perception while the 2nd group 
was given a group Rorschach. Both sets of Ss were 
administered the Autonomic Perception Questionnaire 
and the Taylor's manifest anxiety scale. The results 
attained indicate that reliable differentiation can be 
made by the verbal response measures between neutral 
phrases and those with threat content. Physiological 
measurements also differentiated these stimuli. It 
Was indicated that the method gives promise in dis- 
tinguishing between generalized anxiety evoked by 
the test situation and the specific anxiety reactions 
resulting from particular kinds of stimuli. It was 
noted that intellecive tasks are more susceptible to 
disruption by the Ss’ perceptions and preoccupation 
with bodily events while affective tasks are more dis- 
Ee by physiological involvement.—M. A. Seiden- 


SHN33F. Fox, H. M., Murawski, B. J., Bartholo- 
may, A. F., & Gifford, S. (Harvard Medical School) 
drenal steroid excretion patterns in eighteen 
healthy subjects, Psychosom. Med., 1961, 23, 33-40. 
—Endocrine findings on the 18 college male volun- 
“ts were (a) that the 24 hour urinary excretion 
Tates of 17-hydroxycorticosteroids and 17-ketosteroids 
Were relatively constant over 5 weeks, and (b) that 
individual steroid patterns remained identifiable. In- 
131ү Psychiatric case study of the two highest and 
ш lowest l7-hydroxycorticosteroid Ss suggested 
li) леге in emotional responsiveness.—]/. С. 


SHN39D. Damon, Albert. (Harvard School Pub- 


he ealth) Constitution and smoking. Science, 
work, 134, 339-340 —Among 167 adult male factory 
ith oS Of Neapolitan parentage but of American 
more th upbringing, the lean men smoked significantly 

than the fat ones, Smoking was positively cor- 
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related with serum cholesterol but was not associated 
with morphological masculinity, blood pressure, diet, 
or consumption of alcohol.—Jowrnal abstract. 


3HN48S. Silverman, A. J., Cohen, S. I., Shma- 
vonian, B. M., & Greenberg, G. (Duke U.) Psy- 
chophysiological investigations in sensory depriva- 
tion. Psychosom. Med., 1961, 23, 48-61.—"Using 
the Draw-a-Person test and the Rod and Frame test 
on a population of 109 college students to determine 
extent of Field dependency, 5 Body and 6 Field Ss 
were selected and placed in a low-sensory environ- 
ment for 2 hours, Field-dependent Ss performed 
more poorly on pre- and post-experimental 2-point 
discrimination and letter identification, remained more 
aroused (GSR, EEG), and tended to move around 
more. Postexperimentally they expressed more dis- 
comíort about the experiment, struggled more with 
feelings and fantasies (or denied them), were more 
suspicious, and projected internal percepts more." 
Direct correlations were noted between GSR and dis- 
comfort, between ego organization and sensory dis- 
crimination, between adrenalin level and discomfort. 
(23 ref.) —W. G. Shipman. 


3HN51S. Shultz, L. B. (Fontana, Calif.) Per- 
sonality and physical variables as related to refrac- 
tive errors. Amer. J. Optom., 1960, 37, 551-571.— 
The MMPI was administered to 3 groups of from 17 
to 20 Ss classified as emmetropes, myopes, and hyper- 
metropes. Also a Ponderal index was computed for 
each S. The 3 possible paired comparisons between 
refractive groups, made separately for scores obtained 
on each of 11 scales of the MMPI and the Ponderal 
index, yielded 4 differences significant at the 5% 
level. Hypermetropes had higher psychopathic de- 
viate scores than emmetropes.  Emmetropes had 
higher ponderal indices than myopes. Emmetropes 
had lower ponderal indices than hypermetropes. Hy- 
permetropes had higher ponderal indices than myopes. 
—E. G. Heinemann. 


3HN64G. Garcia-Palmieri, Rafael A. ( Louisiana 
State U.) Autonomic response specificity and 
anxiety. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2364-2365.— 


Abstract. 
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ЗІА11В. Braun, Јона rn А к) id 
Bridgeport) Clinical psychology in transition. 
Cleveland, O.: Howard Allen, 1961. xi, 211 р. $3.75. 
—A selection of 32 articles from the American Psy- 
chologist.—E. Y. Beeman. 


3IA21H. Harrower, Molly. The practice of clin- 
ical psychology. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C 
Thomas, 1961. xiv, 321 p. $12.00.—From her own 
extensive experience the author offers specific sug- 
gestions to those about to embark on or already en- 
gaged in private practice. Included are. illustrative 
psychodiagnostic consultations, consideration of ther- 
apeutic and scientific opportunities, examples of in- 
formative talks, and a survey of work patterns re- 
ported by 70 representative practitioners. (49 ref.) 
—H. P. David. 


3IAGOR. Riese, Walther. (Box 397, Rt. 2, Glen 
Allen, Va.) Phenomenology and existentialism in 
psychiatry: An historical analysis. J. merv. ment. 
Dis., 1961, 132, 469-484.—The development of phe- 
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nomenology and existentialism is traced out as they 
pertain to psychiatry.—N. Н. Pronko. 

3IASIE. Ellerbeck, J. P. W. Praenotanda voor 
een psychologie van de gewone zieke. [Notes on 
a psychology of the normal patient.] Gawein, 1960, 
8, 81-87. 

31A85H. Hine, Frederick R., & Feather, Ben W. 
(Duke U. Medical Cent.) Psychiatry and philos- 
ophy of science: I. Conceptual problems in psy- 
chiatry. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1961, 132, 485-496.— 
The argument is developed that "controls" are neces- 
sary in scientific conceptualization as in basic observa- 
tion. Some of the sources of error lie in reification, 
inflexibility in the use of terms, reluctance to discard 
concepts no longer suitable and excessive looseness in 
use of terms. The above errors are discussed in rela- 
tion to the philosophy of science.—N. Н. Pronko. 


(Also see Abstracts 3AL06B, 3AL33D) 


MEDICAL THERAPIES 


3IB66C. Čepelák, J, & Tümová, Z. (Ústav pro 
péči o matku a dítě, Prague) Užití elektrotonu v 
léčbě spánkem. [The use of electrotonus in sleep 
therapy.] Activ. nerv. super., 1960, 2, 266-272.— 
Electrotonus in sleep therapy was employed on 24 
neurotic women with a gynecological diagnosis of 
dysfunctional bleeding. Sleep produced by electro- 
tonus alone or electrotonus combined with light hyp- 
nosis is a more physiological method than pharmaco- 
logical sleep. (22 ref., Russian & English summaries) 
—V. Břicháček. 

SIB6SS. Strnad, M. (Palacký U., Olomouc, 
Czechoslovakia) Léčebné použití spáku u neuroz. 
[Therapeutic use of electrosleep in neuroses.] Activ. 
nerv, super., 1960, 2, 168-172.—An account of the 
therapeutic use of electrosleep in the cases of 32 
neurotics. А direct rectangular intermittent current 
with a low frequency and intensity is used. Accord- 
ing to the results, electrosleep is approximately 
equivalent to sleep induced by medicaments and can 
be used in cases when the latter would not be bene- 
ficial. The disadvantage of electrosleep is the im- 
possibility of changing the length of the sleep. (14 
ref, Russian & English summaries)—V. Břicháček. 

3IB81B. Bennett, Barbara Ann. (Northwestern 
U.) Psychological effects of anticoagulant ther- 
apy with the aged. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 
2781.—Abstract. 


(Also see Abstracts 3DG45M*, 3HI80C) 


Drug Therapy 


SICIÓF. Friedman, A. P. (Columbia U.) Eval- 
uation of non-narcotic chemical agents ín head- 
aches. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1960, 86, 216-225.— 
Headache pain is physiological and psychological. 
The physician’s influence often determines drug ef- 
fectiveness. Hospital admission may be necessary to 
clarify physiological and psychological factors, but in 
most cases these can be handled in an office situation. 
Drugs can help but cannot replace insight and under- 
standing of emotional problems.—B. S. Anderson. 

31C29G. Green, André. Chimiothérapie et psy- 
chothérapie: Problémes posés par les Ronnie 
des techniques chimiothérapiques et psychothér- 
apiques et leur association en thérapeutique psy- 
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chiatrique. [Drug therapies and psychotherapies: 
Problems posed by comparisons of the techniques of 
drug therapy and psychotherapy and their association 
in psychiatric treatment.] Encephale, 1961, 50, 29- 
101.—This comprehensive review of drug therapies 
follows Delay's classification of psychopharmocolog- 
ical agents into psycholeptic, psychoanaleptic, and 
psychodysleptic. Areas discussed are: (a) charac- 
teristics of the relation of patient and therapist in 
both types of therapy; (b) conjoint therapeutic us- 
ages of drugs and psychotherapy in psychoanalysis, 
non-analytic therapies, and psychodrama; (c) the 
effects and usefulness of various types of drugs in 
research and treatment; (d) the evolution of concepts 
in organogenesis, psychogenesis and therapy which 
led to the combined use of drugs and psychotherapy. 
—W. W. Meissner. 

31C32M. Michalova, C. (Inst. Industrial Hygiene, 
Prague) The comprehensive treatment of bron- 
chial asthma from the standpoint of corticovisceral 
pathology. J. psychosom. Res., 1961, 5, 132-139.— 
From a review of the neurophysiology of bronchial 
asthma and of the corticovisceral conditioning litera- 
ture, a form of therapy was deduced in which sup- 
pression of "the pathological dominant" was done by 
long term conditioning with small doses of adrenaline. 
102 patients have been treated. “43 [were] improved, 
14 of whom made practically a lasting recovery." 
(19 ref.) —W. G. Shipman. 

31C36K. Kratochvíl, S. (Psychiatrická léčebna, 
Kroměříž, Czechoslovakia) Psychotonový inter- 
view u emočních neuros. [Amphetamine interview 
in emotional neuroses.] Českoslov. Psychol., 1960, 4, 
236-252.—A discussion of the author's experiences 
with amphetamine interviews tried on 50 neurotic 
females. Increased talkativeness, emotion, and motor 
restlessness accompanied by an abreaction is ob- 
served. The basic importance of this interview is in 
the possibility of abreaction of psychic trauma or con- 
flicts; it helps to relax the emotional tension. Am- 
phetamine interview is thus an effective part of the 
complex psychotherapy of emotional neuroses. ( 
ret, Russian & English summaries)—/. Břicháček. 


31C68G. Guzotat, J., & Lambert, P. A. (Faculté 
Médecine, Lyon, France) Essais cliniques des prm 
cipaux types de psychotropes. [Clinical studies of 
the principal types of psychotropic drugs.] Zn- 
cephale, 1961, 50, 368-386.— The principles, methods, 
and problems involved in clinical research with psy- 
chotropic drugs are discussed. Qualitative evaluation 
of a new drug in a known series is broken down into 
the study of dose tolerance, the study of therapeutic 
activity, and the evaluation of extent of clinical ap- 
plication, Clinical models, statistical methods, and 
relatively new directions of interest (drug action in 
relation to individual dynamics, relation to hospi 
environment, influence in doctor-patient relations) 
are explored—W. W. Meissner. 


ЗІС7ЗС. Chassan, J. B. Statistical inference 
and the single case in clinical design. Psychiatry, 
1960, 23, 173-184.—Little progress has been made in 
the design of clinical studies involving the use 0 
tranquilizers in mental hospitals. The intensive study 
of the individual patient has statistical advantages 
over the extensive models of groups as it affords 
unique information with operational significance. The 
problems in obtaining statistically significant differ- 
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ences and errors in inferences of heterogeneous data 
from inadequately matched groups frequently vitiate 
the results of extensive studies.—C. T. Bever. 

3ICS0L. Lévy, Lucien. (Hosp. Razi, Manouba, 
Tunis) Reflexions sur les indications de la thio- 
propérazine a propos de notre expérience tuni- 
sienne. [Reflections on the use of thioproperazine 
in the light of our experience in Tunisia.] Encephale, 
1961, 50, 180-189.—The techniques and effects of 
this drug in cases of schizophrenia, epilepsy, depres- 
sive states, hysteria and obsessions are discussed. 
Secondary effects require close surveillance. Ther- 
apeutic effects are observed with maximum effect 
after treatment is stopped. Treatment with thio- 
properazine should be extended to the psychoses.— 
W. W. Meissner. 

3IC87C. Coirault, R. Utilisation des examens 
para-cliniques dans les essais humains des psycho- 
tropes. [The use of paraclinical examinations in 
tests of psychotropic drugs on humans.] Encephale, 
1961, 50, 387-401.— The principles of biological ac- 
tivity of the psychotropic drugs are reviewed; and 
the modifications, which can be exploited for research 
on mental illness, are discussed. The possible uses of 
the EEG in drug studies is considered, particularly in 
conjunction with other biological and biochemical in- 
dicators. А section is added on the myotatic reflex 
and its connections with the reticular system. The 
reflex, particularly in associated antagonist pairs, 
offers a promising avenue for study of drug action. 
—W. W. Meissner. 


(Also see Abstracts 3BL01B, 3BL28L, 3DK60T) 


Shock Therapy 


3ID03B. Bannister, D., & Beech, Н. R. (Bexley 
Hosp., Kent, England) An evaluation of the Feld- 
man prognosis scale for shock therapy. J. ment. 
Sci., 1961, 107, 503-508. —No significant relationship 
was found between degree of recovery and the scale 
constructed from the MMPI.—W. L. Wilkins. 


(Also see Abstracts 3GF13G, 3HEI18N, 3JR93C) 


PSYCHOTHERAPY 


SIEOIS. Solovey, Galina, & Milechnin, Anatol. 
(Montevideo, Uraguay) Concerning the criterion 
of recovery. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1958, 6, 1-9.— 
The criterion of recovery through psychotherapy 
cannot be based on an aim to turn people into crea- 
tures totally indifferent to emotions, not on a hope 
of changing human nature, Recovery is obtained 
When people are enabled to re-establish their emo- 
tional normality after their disturbing emotional ex- 
Periences,” Д case of a 12-year-old boy with severe 
Stuttering is used as illustration —E, Y. Beeman. 

S3IE20E. Enke, H. & Uberla, K. (Freiburg) 
ЭУ Ei таре und Intelligenz. III. [Deko 

intelligence, rt ПІ. rax. Psychother., 

61, 6, 120-124. Part ПІ] Pra. y 

шелк. Krause, Merton S. (Cincinnati, О.) 
Duos and nondefensive resistance. Psycho- 
ehan Quart., 1961, 30, 221-231.—“Proof that resistive 
t E. in psychotherapy is due to mobilization of 
тара lent's defenses requires elimination of alterna- 

explanations for the resistance. Careful scrutiny 


of 9 3 : 
how interpretations are arrived at and used gives 
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a clue to how this discrimination can be made."— 
L. N. Solomon. 


3IE35D, Deiter, John B., & Chotlas, John W. 
(VA Hosp, Topeka) Motivation from a phe- 
nomenological viewpoint. J. existent. Psychiat., 
1961, 2, 35-48.—The authors refer to phenomeno- 
logical psychology and its place in the field of motiva- 
tion. Much discontent is arising from motivational 
concepts that concern an immediate behavior or phe- 
nomenon. “А phenomenological psychology must 
first question the concept of motivation and trace it 
to its experimental source." This has been done in 
this paper. There are many quotes and references to 
changing attitudes in the literature.—C. А. Curran. 


3IE39B. Bolland, Gerhard. (Jena) Zur Psy- 
chotherapie des Nagelkauens (Onychophagie). 
[Psychotherapy for nail-biting  (onychophagia).] 
Prax. Psychother., 1960, 5, 239-242. 

SIE42W. Wiesenhütter, E. Das Problem der 
Entspannung in der personalen und sozialen 
Psychotherapie. [The problem of relaxation in per- 
sonal and social psychotherapy.] Acta psychother. 
psychosom., 1961, 9, 342-347.—The sick person is no 
longer seen as psyche and soma, but in a particular 
world, implying a therapy that includes his environ- 
ment, Relaxation occurs only when environment 
changes to suit the patient's requirements. Treatment 
is completed only when the patient is fit to return to 
a world suitable for his self-realization.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

3IE43D. Dolto-Marette, Francoise. (Paris) 
Uber Kinderpsychotherapie. [Child psychother- 
apy.] Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1961, 
10, 43-51. 

3IE49M. Müller, C. Entwicklungen und Ergeb- 
nisse der Psychotherapie: Ein Rückblick auf das 
vergangene Jahr. [Developments and results in psy- 
chotherapy: A retrospect on the past year] Prax. 
Psychother., 1960, 5, 149-163. 

3IES3F. Fine, Harold J., & Zimet, Carl N. (VA 
Mental Hygiene Clinic, Bridgeport, Conn.) Clinical 
evaluation in psychotherapy. J. gen. Psychol., 1961, 
65, 353-356.—In a study measuring personality 
changes in group psychotherapy a method was de- 
vised to test the effectiveness of leaders' clinical 
evaluations and predictions of the quality of interac- 
tion of the members. These evaluations were cor- 
related with a reliable and valid instrument. The re- 
sults indicate that the clinical evaluation by the leaders 
remains internally consistent, whereas the O's ratings 
based upon a reliable and validated scale eventually 
move in the direction of the clinical evaluation.— 
Author abstract. A 

3IE53M. Müller, A. Das Ganzheitzproblem in 
der Biologie in seiner Bedeutung für Anthro- 
pologie und Psychotherapie. [The problem of 
totality in biology and its significance for anthro- 
pology and psychotherapy.] Prax. Psychother., 1960, 
5, 253-260. j 

3IE64E. Enke, H., & Überla, K. Psychotherapie 
und Intelligenz: I. Einführungen und erste Mit- 
teilung: Intelligenz und klinische Beurteilung des 
Behandlungserfolges. [Psychotherapy and intelli- 
gence: I. Introduction and first communication : In- 
telligence and the clinical appraisal of the effects of 
treatment.] Prax. Psychother., 1960, 5, 164—172. 
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3IE68B. Barclay, A., & Hildon, A. Н. (St. Louis 
U.) Variables related to duration of individual 
psychotherapy. J. proj. Tech., 1961, 25, 268-271.— 
353 white male neurotic patients were studied to de- 
termine the relationship between Rorschach variables, 
Wechsler Verbal Quotient, and number of individual 
psychotherapeutic interviews. A combination of the 
Rorschach variables M, SC, CF, and R proved to be 
the most effective predictors of therapeutic duration. 
—A. Е, Greenwald. 


SIE68S. Shaw, Charles R. (Hawthorn Cent., 
Northville, Mich.) The use of humor in child psy- 
chiatry. Amer. J. Psychother., 1961, 15, 368-381 — 
The topic is discussed from the points of view of 
the mechanism of humor, the meaning of humor, in- 
stances of unsuccessful humor, humor in the diag- 
nostic interview, in psychotherapy, and in milieu 
therapy.—L. N. Solomon. 


3IE73S. Sundland, Donald Marvin. (Ohio State 
U.) Psychotherapists’ self-perceptions and pa- 
tients' perceptions of their psychotherapists. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2373-2374. — Abstract. 


3IE76R. Rosenfeld, Jona M., & Orlinsky, Nancy. 
(Michael Reese Hosp. & Mental Health Center, Chi- 
cago, Ill.) The effect of research on practice: Re- 
search and decrease in noncontinuance. Arch. 
gen. Psychiat., 1961, 5, 176-182—“. . . blindness to 
any changes which threaten his investment of time 
and energy" may in part account for the researchers’ 
neglect to investigate the effects their research has on 
the conditions they are investigating. Keeping a “re- 
search diary" is suggested as one possible check on 
the effect of research in psychotherapy.—L. W. 
Brandt. 


ЗТЕ77Е. Enke, H., & Bleicher, R. Psychother- 
apie und Intelligenz: II. Beruf, Kostentrager. 
[Psychotherapy and intelligence: II. Vocation, ex- 
pense.] Prax. Psychother., 1960, 5, 277-281. 


_ 3IE82W. Wolstein, Benjamin. Existential analy- 
sis in search of a therapy. Amer. J. Psychother., 
1961, 15, 382-394. "Despite the great expenditure of 
intellectual effort to construct an existential psycho- 
therapy, it does not stand as a durable approach. 
From the very start, it was inevitably defective with- 
out the principle of intelligibility among its primary 
assumptions about the human condition. It treated 
the problems of experience without considering the 
limits of emotion uniformed by intelligence" —7, N. 
Solomon. 


SIE92B. Becker, Ernest. (State U. New York) 
Zen: A rational critique. New York: Norton, 1961. 
192 p. $4.00.—Following the stated purpose, "to 
show that Zen really is a denial of life, а negation of 
the Western ethic of individuation and autonomy," 
Zen's origins are traced from magical Taoism, Bud- 
dhism, and esoteric Eastern tradition, Dissection is 
accomplished by an examination of Zen values, 
cosmology, the role of the trance, and the conversion 
(i.e, psychotherapeutic) process. These are viewed 
against a background of Chinese “thought reform” 
and psychoanalysis. The conclusion is made that to 
function creatively within Western traditon one needs 
to “accept the fact that neither corps of Zennists nor 
of psychotherapists will or can create tomorrow’s 

utopia."—C. W. Page. 
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SIE93F. Fox, В. (U. London, England) The in- 
vestigation of the effects of psychiatric treatment, 
J. ment. Sci, 1961, 107, 493—502.—АП papers (57) 
dealing with effects of treatment and using quantified 
measures of psychological change appearing in 1] 
journals for the year 1957 were scrutinized, Sig- 
nificantly more positive than negaitve studies were 
found. Apparent discrepancies in outcomes are some- 
times explicable in terms of differences in criteria, 
samples, and length of time between measurement. 
Of 18 studies with negative outcome, 16 were meth- 
odologically acceptable. Studies with positive out- 
come were about equally divided between acceptable 
and unacceptable methodology. (79 ret.)—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

SIE97M. Maass, Gunter. (Freiburg) Entwick- 
lungen und Ergebnisse der Psychotherapie: Ein 
Rückblick auf das vergangene Jahr. [Develop- 
ments and results of psychotherapy: A retrospect on 
the past year.] Prax. Psychother., 1961, 6, 97-112, 

SIE99K. Klein, Melanie. The psychoanalysis of 
children. New York: Grove, 399 p. $245.—A pa- 
perback reprint of the 1932 original.—E. Y. Beeman. 


(Also see Abstracts 3AM60S, 3HI621, 3HM27K, 
3HM32], 3HM36B, 3HM55K, 3HM59W, 
SII71A, 3IMS5G, 3IMS7P, 3]L35R, 
3JN48M, 3KB01S) 


Therapeutic Process 


311°05Е. Endler, Norman S. (York U., Canada) 
Changes in meaning during psychotherapy as 
measured by the Semantic Differential. J. counsel. 
Psychol., 1961, 8, 105-111.—Changes in meaning of 
father, mother, and self-concepts, as determined by 
the Semantic Differential approach, were related to 
therapists’ judgments of improvement in 22 clients. 
The changes that were found are described and dis- 
cussed in terms of direction and relationships. “. . - 
it can be concluded that changes in the meaning of 
the self concept is a promising criterion of improve- 
ment during therapy."— M. M. Reece. 


ЗТЕ11С. Garner, Harry Н. (Chicago Medical 
School, Ш.) Passivity and activity in psychother- 
apy. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 5, 411-417.—The 
psychoanalyst is seen by many patients as an author- 
ity figure due to his position in society, his fee, the 
rules he imposes concerning payment, regularity of 
appointments, free association, and his place behin 
the couch. His passivity is experienced by many 
Patients as activity in terms of frustrating the patient 
and refusing him advice and support. Interpretations 
are frequently experienced as criticism. More atten- 
tion should be paid to the patient’s perception of the 
therapist's passivity and to corrections of misconcep- 
tions of the meaning of the therapist's activity. 
ref.)—L. W. Brandt. 


SIFI9K. Kalis, Betty L., Harris, Robert; Prest- 
wood, A. Rodney, & Freeman, Edith H. (Langley 
Porter Neuropsychiatric Inst, San Francisco, Calif.) 
Precipitating stress as a focus in psychotherapy: 
Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 5, 219-226.—1t patients 
are seen immediately after the precipitating stressful 
event, the latter can be most easily determined an 
the then still active conflict may be resolved before 
crystallizing. Both short-term therapy and prepara- 
tion for long-term treatment may be achieved, if the 
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therapist focusses on the precipitating event instead of 
on the character defenses. 5 cases are presented to 
illustrate 5 stress categories: loss or threat of loss of 
object, “bind with previous source of help,” upset 
identification, "surge of unmanageable impulses,” and 
an attractive choice interfering with the previous bal- 
ance.—L. W. Brandt. 

3IF20B. Braaten, Leif J. (Cornell U.) The 
movement from non-self to self in client-centered 
psychotherapy. J. counsel. Psychol., 1961, 8, 20-24. 
—A sample of 56 interviews with 14 cases was broken 
down into sentence units which were analyzed for 
two categories of self statements. A “movement 
measure,” derived from these data was correlated to 
several criterion measures of success. It is concluded 
that success in client-centered therapy is correlated 
with a significant movement in the client’s verbaliza- 
tion from non-self to self. It is also noted that per- 
sonality change is associated with increased focus 
upon the inner self rather than the interpersonal self. 
—HM. M. Reece. 


31F21W. Weigert, Edith. Loneliness and trust: 
basic factors of human existence. Psychiatry, 1960, 
23, 121-131.— The importance of trust in the ther- 
apeutic relationship is emphasized with reference to 
infantile fears of desertion and castration and to 
superego anxiety. As a basic human need trust, 
though lost, can and must be rediscovered.—C. T. 
Bever. 


3IF29P. Parloff, Morris B. Therapist-patient re- 
lationships and outcome of psychotherapy. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1961, 25, 29-38.—“. . . an attempt 
to determine whether an association exists between 
the construct therapeutic relationship and outcome of 
treatment in a group therapy setting." Fiedler's ideal 
Q sort serves as a standard for judges ratings of the 
therapeutic relationship between 21 patients and 2 
therapists. Of 14 scales measuring Comfort, Effec- 
tiveness, and Objectivity, change in 3 was related to 
better relationship. These were symptomatic relief, 
Perception by patients as a leader, and staff ratings of 
Objectivity.” Individuals having poor relative rela- 
tionship in group drop out.—E. R. Oetting. 


SIF31S. Stark, Paul. (Postgraduate Cent. Psy- 
Chotherapy, N. Y.) Success in psychotherapy: A 
Common factor. Amer. J, Psychother., 1961, 15, 
431-435.—The freedom to experience oneself fully, 
unfettered by irrational demands from a significant 
Other (the therapist), is suggested as the common 
underlying curative factor in successful psychother- 
apy.—L. N. Solomon. 


3IF33S. Sklansky, M. A., Isaacs, К. S., & Hag- 
gard, E. А. A method for the study of verbal 
Interaction and levels of meaning psychotherapy. 
In J. S. Gottlieb & G. Tourney (Eds.), Scientific 
Papers and discussion (see 36: 3AJ28G). Pp. 133- 

—A system for scoring “directness” of therapist’s 
Tesponse is Proposed, and preliminary results are re- 
Ported.—C. L. Winder. 


SIFA40H, Haley, Jay. 


(Mental Research Inst., 


alo Alto, Calif.) Control in hoth ze 
о Alto, Calif. psychotherapy wi 
geüizophrenics, Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 5, 340- 


an е schizophrenic refuses to behave in relation 
пе 0 tet person, since the double-bind which he ex- 
the need in his family forced him into denial. Both 

authoritarian and the nuturing forms of psycho- 
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therapy force the patient to behave in relation to the 
therapist. The latter’s knowledge of the actual family 
situation of the patient would improve treatment pro- 
cedures and the avoidance of countertransference 
Situations in which the therapist repeats the family 
situation.—L. W. Brandt. 


SIFS3E. Enelow, Allen J. The silent patient. 
Psychiatry, 1960, 23, 153-158.—Referring to the 
analysis of 2 patients, the implications of silence and 
its consequently indicated management by acceptance 
and discussion of its meaning are presented. "Through 
silence, the patient attempts to establish his character- 
istic type of object relations and thereby to blunt the 
feeling of aloneness imposed on him by the fact of his 
identity.—C. T. Bever. 


SIF61H. Hunt, Wilson L. (U. New York Up- 
state Medical Cent, Syracuse) Psychotherapy as a 
group process. J. gen. Psychol., 1962, 66, 61-69.— 
A theory of psychotherapy is one which will deal with 
the interaction between patient and clinician rather 
than the relation between traits or behaviors of the 
individual. Psychotherapy is a group process and 
the theory must be a theory of group process ap- 
plicable to groups of varying size from 2 to some 
larger number. From this point of view, one may 
find similarity between group psychotherapy and in- 
dividual psychotherapy or a single theory may be 
sufficient for both—Author abstract. 


3IF75D. Darbes, Alex. (Marshall Coll.) A sin- 
gle psychotherapy session: An analysis of its con- 
tent and form with implications for a theory of 
the therapy process. Proc. W. Va. Acad. Sci., 1959, 
31, 75-78.—Analysis of the content and form of the 
60th hour of treatment indicates that each session of 
psychotherapy has an organic development of its own, 
including an opening theme, the unfolding of various 
dynamics, and a closure sequence. Implications for 
the therapists are discussed—O. Strunk, Jr. 


3IF84C. Cartwright, Desmond S., Robertson, 
Richard J., Fiske, Donald W., & Kirtner, William 
L. (U. Chicago) Length of therapy in relation to 
outcome and change in personal integration. J. 
consult. Psychol, 1961, 25, 84-88.—Repeat of pre- 
vious study. Client centered counselors' rating of 
succes is linearly related to log number of interviews. 
Rating of initial level of personal integration from 
long term memory is biased to underestimate clients 
level. *. . . the use of log number of interviews to- 
gether with judgments made both at the beginning 
of therapy and at termination appears to be the best 
present procedure."—E. №. Oetting. 


3IF91G. Grinker, Roy R. Jr. (Michael Reese 
Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) Ego, insight, and will-power. 
Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 5, 91-102.—In some pa- 
tients insight with affect and working-through do not 
produce action and change. Motivation, will-power, 
and insight are defined. Lack of differentiation be- 
tween self and object images may cause personality 
change to evoke separation anxiety. Giving up the 
image of a weak and bad self and an omnipotent 
mother may mean annihilation. Such patients experi- 
enced too severe and/or too little gratifications and 
frustrations in the earliest mother-child relationship. 
Since these experiences were preverbal, learning by 
conditioning may produce changes in the view of the 
self and the world, while words may not bring about 
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such a change. (2 case reports, 28 ref.)—L. W. 
Brandt. 


(Also see Abstract 3JQ19H) 


Group Therapy 


316015. Schindler, Raoul. (Vienna) Der Grup- 
pentherapeut und seine Position in der Gruppe. 
[The group therapist and his position in the group.] 
Prax. Psychother., 1961, 6, 1-8. 


316055. Stokvis, B. (Leiden, Netherlands) Wie 
man zur Gruppenpsychotherapie gekommen ist. 
[How one comes to group therapy.] Prax. Psycho- 
ther., 1960, 5, 205-207. 


3IGOSG. Prill, H. J. (Wurzburg) Gruppen- 
therapeutische Erfahrungen in der Geburtshilfe 
und Gynakologie. [Group therapy experience in 
Obstetrics and gynecology.] Prax. Psychother., 1960, 
5, 208-216. 


31G08S*. Selkin, James, & Meyer, Gerald. (Util- 
ity Workshop Denver, Colo.) Group therapy enters 
the sheltered workshop. J. Rehabilit., 1960, 26(5), 
8-9.—A description of the vocationally oriented group 
therapy program as practiced in the Utility Workshop 
of Denver.—M. A. Siedenfeld. 


3IGOSS*. Suchanek-Fróhlich, H. Über die 
Bedeutung der Gruppentherapie für die Behand- 
lung funktioneller und psychosomatischer Stórun- 
gen. [The significance of group therapy in the 
treatment of functional and psychosomatic disorders. ] 
Prax. Psychother., 1960, 5, 208-216. 


31С09В. Battegay, Raymond. (Basel) Die Ver- 
starkerwirkung der therapeutischen Gruppe. [The 
strengthening effect of the therapeutic group.] Prax. 
Psychother., 1961, 6, 9-13. 

SIG11S. Stevens, S. E. (Camarillo State Hosp., 
Calif.) Talking it over on a disturbed ward. Ment. 
Hosp., 1961, 12(5), 11-12.—A program of group psy- 
chotherapy by psychiatric technicians on a ward of 
disturbed psychotics “produced favorable results be- 
yond its immediate goal of reducing disturbance on 
the ward."—L. Gurel. 


31G22H. Horetzky, O. Pantomine in der Grup- 
penpsychotherapie. [Pantomine in group psycho- 
therapy.] Prax. Psychother., 1960, 5, 122-127. 

31G28U. Ullman, L. P., Krasner, L., & Collins, 
Beverly J. (VA Hosp., Palo Alto, Calif.) Modifi- 
cation of behavior through verbal conditioning: 
Effects in group therapy. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1961, 62, 128-132.—An hypothesis that seems to be 
gaining acceptance on the basis of experimental (as 
opposed to heretofore face) validity, is that the inter- 
personal relationship in therapy is not only able to 
modify the patient's behavior, but in a predictable and 
desirable direction. This hypothesis was cross-vali- 
dated by using a group of patients in a Veterans 
Administration hospital, all in group therapy. The 
experimental condition, the independent variable, in- 
volved exposing S to а TAT-like situation outside of 
therapy. E responded differentially to the emotion- 
ally-toned words used by S: (a) by nodding and say- 
ing “mm-hm,” (b) by communicating to S via a 
machine that emitted a clicking sound and added on 
a counter, and (c) a “no reinforcement” group. 
Change in the patient's behavior, the dependent vari- 
able, was assessed by ratings on a scale to measure 
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interpersonal relationships in group therapy. Sig- 
nificant improvement in the measure of interpersonal 
behavior in the group therapy was noted in Condition 
A only.—G. Frank. 

3IG29I. Irvine, Lillian S., & Palmer, Mary В. 
(Massachusetts Dept. Mental Health, Boston) "The 
psychiatric social worker as leader of a group, 
Ment. Hosp., 1961, 12(5), 29-32.—Members of the 
Psychiatric Section of the National Association of 
Social Workers were polled by mail “to find out how 
many members were leading groups; the nature of 
their training for group work; types of groups they 
conducted; their treatment methods and goals.” Char- 
acteristics of social workers who conduct therapeutic 
groups (of the 48% responding) are reported.—L. 
Gurel. 

3IG32B. Bernard, Jacqueline. (Anoka State 
Hosp., Minn.) Nurses and psychotherapy. Ment. 
Hosp., 1961, 12(5), 32-34.—In order to increase the 
amount of group psychotherapy offered at an under- 
staffed state hospital, a psychologist organized a pro- 
gram of training and supervision of nursing and 
recreation personnel. A diary of the psychologist's 
observations and reactions is presented.—L. Gurel. 


3IG35T. Truax, Charles B. (State U. Iowa) 
The proces of group psychotherapy: Relationship 
between hypothesized therapeutic conditions and 
intrapersonal exploration. Psychol. Monogr., 1961, 
75(7, Whole No. 511), 35 p.—A study designed to 
clarify the relationship between ain characteristics 
of therapist’s responses and patient intrapersonal ex- 
ploration, and certain characteristics of group atmos- 
phere and patient self-exploration. 3 heterogeneous 
groups undergoing group psychotherapy comprised a 
total of 45 hospitalized mental patients. Groups were 
led by 3 therapists different theoretical orientation. 
Tape recordings were obtained on 42 successive hours 
of therapy in each group; these were transcribed to 
supply 126 3-minute group interactions which in turn 
were analysed by 13 judges (psychologists, psychi- 
atrists and psychiatric social workers) in terms of 
scales measuring empathic understanding, accurate 
empathy, unconditional positive regard, self-congru- 
ence (genuineness), assumed similarity of self and 
patients and leadership. In addition a measure of 
therapist responsivity was evaluated. It was foun 
that accurate empathy, unconditional positive regard, 
self-congruence (genuineness), assumed similarity, 
leadership and responsivity in the therapist Were 
closely correlated with intrapersonal exploration of 
the patients, It was further shown that genuineness 
or self-congruence of the group, group cohesion am 
the ego-involvement of the group in the discussions 
were associated to a statistically significant degree 
with patient intrapersonal exploration though only in- 
Mu influenced by the therapist.—M. А. Seiden- 
eld. 


31G36L. Locke, Norman. Emotional factors іп 
the analyst’s attitude to group psychoanalysis. 
Amer. J. Psychother., 1961, 15, 436-441.—Needs an 
fears which influence attitudes toward group psycho- 
analysis are discussed, such as: need for one-to-one 
relationship, need to be the parent image, need to 
dominate, fear of involvement, fear of spontaneity, 
fear of loss of importance, and fear of lack of or етн 
Also, emotional reasons for preferring group psycho 
analysis are discussed.—L. N. Solomon. 
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3IG48H. Hulse, Wilfred C. Multiple transfer- 
ences or group neurosis? Acta psychother.. psy- 
chosom., 1961, 9, 348-357.— Modifications and distor- 
tions of sference occur in group therapy. Pa- 
tients tra: emotional needs to the therapist, but 
the latter's inability to handle several transferences 
at one time and other patient interferences create a 
new phenomenon called group-neurosis, a derivative 
of classical transference neurosis which plays a cura- 
tive role in the group process similar to that in psy- 
choanalysis.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

3IG54N. Noble, Frank, Ohlsen, Merle, & Proff, 
Fred. (Rutgers U.) A method for the quantifica- 
tion of psychotherapeutic interaction in counsel- 
ing groups. J. counsel. Psychol., 1961, 8, 54-61.— 
А method for quantifying interaction among partic- 
ipants in group therapy is presented, including the 
means of determining the reliability of the measures. 
—M. M. Reece. 

31G56H. Holt, Herbert, & Winick, Charles. 
(NYC) Group psychotherapy with obese women. 
Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 5, 156-168—6 middle- 
class women of ages 38-54 with recent onset of 
obesity and at least 2 prior reducing attempts met in 
22 weekly 2-hour sessions with an anlyst and alternate 
sessions without him. АП Ss had had overprotect- 
ingly rejecting mothers who overtly wanted them to 
lose their symptoms, but covertly wanted them to re- 
main ill. The hypotheses that group psychoanalysis 
can improve the general well-being of obese persons 
and that weight shifts can be predicted from session 
content from which references to weight have been 
Stricken were confirmed. The hypotheses that group 
analysis would produce weight loss and that group 
Members use available ancillary procedures to lose 
Weight were not supported—L. W. Brandt. 


3IG70H. Hes, Josef P., & Handler, Seymour L. 
(Yale) Multidimensional group psychotherapy. 
Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 5, 70-75.—On a psychiat- 
Tic ward patients and their relatives met in separate 
and combined groups. The combined meetings pro- 
vided material for the patients’ meetings. In the com- 
dined meetings patients and relatives first separated 
into subgroups. With approaching discharge com- 
Munication between patients and relatives improved. 

€etings of relatives permitted the latter to ventilate 
their feelings towards the patients and made for more 
foustructive attitudes towards the sick family mem- 
ER Selection of patients for the groups by the 
cader and long-term projects of this kind are sug- 
Sested for the future—L. W. Brandt. 


ОЛ 4S. Spotnitz, Hyman. The couch and the 
Y c ub A story in group psychotherapy. New 
m : Knopf, 1961. ix, 274 p. $4.50.—Descriptions 
aoa Sessions with quotations and case histories of 
then dividual patients. A history of group psycho- 
the ES 15 given. Practical considerations concerning 
com Visability of treatment, criteria, levels of re- 
= У, various treatment methods, and theoretical 
Pproaches are discussed—L, W. Brandt. 


(Also see Abstracts 3IE53F, 3IF29P, 3IP38L, 
3JM93B) 


Special Therapies 


The WIW. Weston, Donald L. (U. Maryland) 
imensions of crafts. Amer. J. occup. Ther., 
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1961, 15, 1-5.—A discussion of the use of therapeutic 
craíts in the treatment of disorders of personality in 
children. Weston emphasizes the importance of un- 
derstanding personality problems of childhood and 
the proper selection of craít activities that are likely 
to prove effective in stimulating personality growth.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 


SIHOGT. Teirich, Hildebrand R. (Ed) Musik 
in der Medizin: Beitráge zur Musiktherapie. 
[Music in medicine: Contributions to musical ther- 
apy.] Stuttgart, Germany: Gustav Fischer, 1958. 
206 p. DM 22—A collection of authoritative articles 
on the use of music as an aid in the therapeutic situa- 
tion. The 1st part of the book presents a historical 
review of the application of music in therapy. The 
effect of music on certain physiological indices is de- 
scribed in the 2nd part. Parts III and IV consist of 
articles dealing with the use of music in certain spe- 
cific therapeutic situations.—G. Namikus. 


SIHI2F. Flake, John K. Milieu therapy for the 
mentally ill. J. Rehabilit., 1961, 27(1), 12-14.—The 
author comments on his observations of milieu ther- 
apy as the basis for lending continuity to the total 
treatment program for the mentally Ш—М. A. 
Seidenfeld. 


SIHI9J. Jensen, Joseph S. & Kirschbaum, 
Roberta A. (Mental Health Cent., Denver, Colo.) 
Occupational therapy in the treatment of border- 
line psychiatric patients. Amer. J. occup. Ther., 
1961, 15, 19-21.— The values of occupational therapy 
as a device for stimulating patients who without cer- 
tain requirements for participation would tend to 
regress and for providing a ready-made basis for 
“acting out" and "testing of limits." In addition 
this appears to be an excellent medium for group 
interaction.—M. А. Seidenfeld. 


3IH29M. Metzner, Ralph. Learning theory and 
the therapy of neurosis. Brit. J. Psychol. monogr. 
Suppl., 1961, No. 33. 29 p.—3 things have been at- 
tempted in this paper: (a) to bring together a num- 
ber of recent studies of what is generally known as 
"conditioning" therapy, (b) to show how these ther- 
apies may be described and analyzed in the language 
used to describe certain "extinction" procedures in 
animal learning, and (c) to point out that many of 
the features of human neurosis and of psychotherapy 
may be profitably described and discussed in these 
terms. (117 ref.) —C. T. Morgan. 

3IH48W. Walton, D. (Winwick Hosp., Warring- 
ton, Lancashire) Experimental psychology and the 
treatment of a ticquer. J. child Psychol. Psychiat., 
1961, 2, 148-155.—Facial tics and explosive leg and 
arm movements of an 11 year old boy were alleviated 
by treatment based essentially on Hullian learning 
theory. Daily sessions, 36 in all, lasting from 15—31 
min., of uninterrupted massed practice of the tics re- 
sulted in a decline of their evocation presumably 
because of an increase in conditioned inhibition.—/. 
M. Reisman. d Á 

31H68C. Clauser, G. Die Gestaltungstherapie. 
[Gestlat therapy.] Prax. Psychother., 1960, 5, 268- 
275. 

3IH71P. Paul, John. (U. Western Ontario) Re- 
search design in the evaluation of hypnotherapy. 
J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1958, 6, 71-82—Well-con- 
trolled, soundly designed studies are necessary in 
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evaluating any form of psychotherapy, particularly 
so for the controversial hypnotherapy, if judgments 
are to be made on objective, not emotional, grounds. 
2 research projects are discussed. There are many 
problems and weaknesses but investigators can "learn 
from the mistakes of their predecessors.” (18 ref.)— 
E. Y. Beeman. 


3IHZ6R. Rieder, Н. (Wurzburg) Sport als 
Therapeutikum bei neurotischen Kindern. [Play 
as therapy in neurotic children.] Prax. Psychother., 
1960, 5, 176-186. 


3IH84S. Stokvis, Berthold, & Wiesenhütter, E. 
(U. Leiden, Netherlands) Der Mensch in der Ent- 
spannung: Lehrbuch autosuggestiver und übender 
Verfahren der Psychotherapie und Psychosomatik. 
[Man's relaxation: Text-book of autosuggestive and 
training techniques in psychotherapy and psycho- 
somatic medicine.] Stuttgart, Germany : Hippokrates- 
Verlag, 1961. 384 p.—Pertinent anthropological and 
psychological concepts and theories are reviewed. 
The treatment methods are divided into passive and 
active ones, the former with subdivisions for collec- 
tive and individual techniques. Their applications for 
various indications and their contraindications and 
complications are elaborated. Detailed instructions 
and illustrative cases are included. "There is an ex- 
haustive review of modern and historical relevant pub- 
lications, comprising 790 references.—M. Kaelbling. 

SIHS/H. Heyer, G. R. Zur Musiktherapie. [On 
music therapy.] Prax. Psychother., 1960, 5, 187-190. 

SIH99E. Enke, H., & Ohlmeier, D. Formale 
Analyse psychotherapeutischer Bildserien zur Ver- 
laufsdokumentation. [Formal analysis of a psycho- 
therapeutic series as course documentation.] Prax. 
Psychother., 1960, 5, 99-121. 


(Also see Abstracts 3IE82W, 3JH55A) 


Hypnosis 


SIIO1B. Barber, Theodore Xenophon. (Boston 
U.) Antisocial and criminal acts induced by hyp- 
nosis: A review of experimental and clinical find- 
ings. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 5, 301-312.— 
"Trance defined as drowsiness and relaxation is un- 
necessary to obtain catalepsy, anesthesia and other 
phenomena subsumed under the term hypnosis. Evi- 
dence is missing that hypnosis played a part in 2 his- 
toric cases of real crimes. In experimental situations 
the decisive factors seem to be preselection of Ss from 
a larger group, S's willingness to comply with E's 
wishes, authority, trust and/or friendship relation- 
ships between E and Ss, reliance that no true anti- 
Social act would result, permission and expectance of 
carrying out the act, and assumption of responsibility 
for outcome by E. (38 ref.) —L. W. Brandt. 


31105M. Moss, C. Scott. (U. Kansas) Experi- 
mental paradigms for the hypnotic investigation 
of dream symbolism. Int. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 
1961, 9, 105—117.—Objectified study of dream phe- 
nomenon attempted through employment of Osgood’s 
Semantic Differential with hypnotically induced 
dreams. Several innovations in technique outlined. 
Results are discussed in terms of the principle of con- 
gruity, illuminating some aspects of the psychological 
laws underlying the acquisition and modification of 
sign significance involved in dream symbol produc- 
tion —Z4uthor abstract. 
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31109M. Moss, C. Scott. 


(State Hosp. No, 1 
d autosug. 


neasured, | 


perception of actual self changed markedly during 


treatment but ideal self showed only chance fluctua-- 


tions.—E. Y. Beeman. 


3II10B. Barber, Theodore Xenophon. (Harva 


Univ.) Hypnosis as perceptual-cognitive restruc- 
turing: II. Cost—hypnotic behavior. /. clin. exp. 


Hypnosis, 1958, 6, 10-20.—Evidence is presented in 
support of the thesis that “there is no essential differ- 


ence between ‘hypnotic’ behavior and ‘post-hypnotic’ 


behavior.” In both cases the good S is set to carry - 


out the hypnotist's suggestions.—Z. Y. Beeman. 
31119В. Bowers, M. K., Brecher-Marer, S., & 
Polatin, A. H. (Inst. Research Hypnosis) Hypno- 
sis in the study and treatment of schizophrenia: 
A case report. Int. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1961, 9, 
119-138.—A single case of schizophrenia was treated 


by hypnosis, resulting in a successful social remission. ? 


Discussion deals with problems associated with the 
study, treatment, and management of schizophrenic 
patients during hypnotherapy.—C. 5. Moss. 
31122H. Hilgard, Ernest R., Weitzenhoffer, Andre 
M., Landes, Judah, & Moore, Rosemarie К. (Stan- 
ford U.) The distribution of susceptibility to 
hypnosis in a student population: A study using 


the Stanford Hypnotic Susceptibility Scale. Psy- | 
chol. Monogr., 1961, 75(8, Whole No. 512), 22 p= _ 


A group of 64 male and 60 female college students 
was evaluated on the newly developed Stanford Hyp- 
notic Susceptibility Scale (Forms A and B). It was 
found that a bimodal distribution characterized the 
hypnotic susceptibility of this group of Ss as it had 


previous groups. The question of whether or not this | 
bimodality is an artifact or not has not yet been re- 1 


solved. The scales are however statistically reliable 


4 


(a retest reliability of 83, Kuder-Richardson of 91 


for the 2 day re-administration). Some evidence of 
validity is furnished in that low scoring Ss. proved 
refractory to hypnosis by other methods while high 


Scorers gave evidence of being most able to go on to - 


further hynotic experiences.—M. А. Seidenfeld. 

3П29Ү. Yates, Aubrey J. 
Australia) Hypnotic age regression, Psychol. 
Bull, 1961, 58, 429-440—This review covers the 


types of measures which have been used to compare ki 
the test performance and behavior of the S in the 

waking state with that in the hypnotic state, the ^ 
various conditions under which the performance i$ - 
recorded, the principal established results, the main 4 
theories which account for the phenomenon, and the | 
methodological problems involved. Suggestions for - 


future research are made—J. Meyer. 


31139С. Glass, Louis B., & Barber, Theodore х. 1 
(Medfield St. Hosp., Harding, Mass.) А note оп 
hypnotic behavoir, the definition of the situation - 
and the placebo effect. J. nerv. ment. Dis, 1961, 
132, 539—541.—30 Ss participated in experimental 559 _ 


sions utilizing (a) trance induction and (b) a contro 


session. 8 tests of "suggestibility" were administered, ш 


Comparison showed that of the 30 Ss, 20 secure 
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higher scores under the experimental .condition of 
trance induction. Among the remaining 10, 5 
achieved the same score under the 2 conditions and 
5 attained higher scores under the control condition. 
Since the drop in the scores of 66% of the Ss in the 
control session, it was hypothesized that because this 
session was structured as a test of imagination rather 
than of trance induction the scores dropped accord- 
ingly. Consequently, 12 Ss who showed a drop in 
score under the control condition, were asked to par- 
ticipate in a third experiment utilizing “a powerful 
hypnotic drug." With 1 exception Ss attained higher 
scores in this (placebo) session than in the preceed- 
ing (control) session, thus supporting the hypothesis. 
—N. H. Pronko. 

31I39H. Halpern, Seymour. (Central Islip State 
Hosp.) On the similarity between hypnotic and 
mescaline hallucinations. Int. J. clin. exp. Hypno- 
sis, 1961, 9, 139-149.—The hypnotically-induced vis- 
ual percepts of one subject are presented and dis- 
cussed. These percepts reputedly bore a close resem- 
blance to mescaline hallucinations. It is argued that 
no essential qualitative difference exists between psy- 
chogenic and toxicogenic hallucinations. It was hy- 
pothesized that all perceptions including dreaming, 
hallucinating, imagining and hypnotic perceiving are 
explainable in terms of perceptual-conceptual reciproc- 
ity understood as a neuropsychological function of 
consciousness.—C. S. Moss. 

.SII39R. Rosenberg, Milton J. (Yale U.) Cog- 
nitive reorganization in response to the hypnotic 
reversal of attitudinal affect. J. Pers., 1960, 28, 
39-63.—“‘Attitudinal affective-cognitive inconsistency 
was produced in eleven hypnotic Ss through the use 
of posthypnotic suggestions of affect reversal. The 
Ss showed significantly more change in both their 
affects and beliefs about the attitude objects involved 
than did eleven control Ss not subjected to posthyp- 
notic suggestion. These and other findings were in- 
terpreted as confirming certain aspects, and consistent 
With other aspects, of a structural theory of attitude 
dynamics." (23 ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. 

31I45C. Crasilneck, Harold B., & Erwin, Karl W. 
(U. Texas) The effects of general anesthesia on 
Post hypnotic suggestion. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 
1958, 6, 45-49. «Теп patients who were conditioned 
to respond to post-hypnotic suggestion prior to sur- 
Sery were observed when these suggestions were 
given following surgery. The mean reaction time 
to respond to the post-hypnotic suggestion was one 
Minute and 26 seconds following the return of the 
eyelid teflex. The results indicated that the patients 
responded prior to entering a state of consciousness.” 
E» - Beeman. 

USB. Barber, Theodore Xenophon. (Harvard 
ing SI Ypnosis as perceptual-congitive restructur- 
bis 195; Analysis of concepts. J. clin. exp. Hypno- 
th gs 5, 147-166.—Hypnosis is not synonymous 
Te ts rance and Perceptual-cognitive restructuring, 
баң Sem, is its essential element. “. . . the hyp- 
and S25 ject behaves differently because he perceives 

e nceives differently.” (58 ref.) —E. Y. Beeman. 
chari- London, Perry. (U. Illinois) Subject 
urvey of CCS in hypnosis research: Part I. А 
Bilin: es. experience, interest, and opinion. Int. 
haire 5 xp. Hypnosis, 1961, 9, 151-161.—Question- 

measuring (a) direct and observational experi- 
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ence with hypnosis, and (b) stereotyped attitudes to- 
wards hypnosis was administered to 645 undergradu- 
ate students of psychology. Results indicate hypnosis 
considered in generally favorable light. Girls were 
less willing than boys to be hypnotic Ss. Items re- 
garding the nature of hypnosis reflected a rather 
sophisticated attitude.—C. $. Moss. 


31165Н. Halpern, Seymour. (Central Islip State 
Hosp. N. Y.) The role of hypnosis in self-under- 
standing. J. Psychol, 1961, 52, 265-267.—1t is 
noted that the resurgence of hypnosis as an area of 
legitimate scientific injuiry si coincidental with an in- 
creased interest in the problems of consciousness. 
The author infers that these 2 trends might be man- 
ifestations of and underlying common cause. Hypno- 
sis is viewed in terms of its value for self-knowledge. 
A plea is made for the constructive use of hypnosis 
in the exploration of consciousness as well as in 
therapeutics.—Author abstract. 


3П67Е. Furneaux, W. D. & Gibson, H. B. 
(Maudsley Hosp., London, England) The Maudsley 
Personality Inventory as a predictor of susceptibil- 
ity to hypnosis. Int. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1961, 
9, 167-177.—99 Ss were tested on the MPI, Body- 
Sway, and reaction to hypnotic induction. The Ex- 
traversion and Neuroticism scales when used in con- 
junction were efficient predictors of susceptibility, 
though the relationships were not simple linear and 
additive. The most susceptible Ss were the Stable 
Extraverts, while those scoring high on the Lie scale 
tended to be insusceptible to hypnosis.—C. 5. Moss. 


311675. Schneck, Jerome M. (State U. New 
York Coll. Medicine) Hypnoanalytic observations 
on the psychopathology of fainting. J. clin. exp. 
Hypnosis, 1957, 5, 167-171.—‘“Fainting has been 
linked in general with personality problems, emo- 
tional instability, and immaturity.” A patient is de- 
scribed whose fainting episodes were linked with a 
childhood operation and submission to a dominant, 
very influential mother.—E. Y. Beeman. 


3II71A. Alaimo, Charles S. (Buffalo, N. Y.) 
Hypnosis in minor psychotherapy for the general 
practitioner. J. Amer. Soc. Psychosom. Dent. Med., 
1961, 8, 71-87—Hypnosis is advocated for minor 
situations where "the symptom is least a defense or 
when adjustment is minimal in relation to some other 
root disturbance of which the patient is not con- 
sciously aware and for which his symptom is not a . 
too tightly held substitute or symbolic expression."— 
J. H. Manhold, Jr. 

31I76M. Martin, R. M., & Marcuse, F. L. (State 
Coll. Washington) Characteristics of volunteers 
and non-volunteers for hypnosis. J. clin. exp. 
Hypnosis, 1957, 5, 176-180.—Among introductory 
psychology students the volunteers had significantly 
higher intelligence. Among the males, volunteers 
scored significantly lower on the Taylor Manifest 
Anxiety scale and the Levinson Ethnocentrism Scale 
and higher on the dominance-submission scale of the 
Benruter Personality Inventory. Female volunteers 
tended to be lower on dominance-submission and had 
significantly higher sociability.—E. Y. Beeman. 

3II81D. Dittborn, Julio. (U. Chile) Hypno- 
therapy of sexual impotence. J. clin. exp. Hynosis, 
1957, 5, 181-192 —^An attempt is made to classify 
sexual impotence using several criteria... . А 
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method of muscular relaxation and preamnestic hyno- 
sis is described, which . . . may lead . . . to the pro- 
gressive disappearance of the symtom. The evolution 
of nine cases variously classified and narrated . . . 
[and] the therapeutic method . . . discussed from a 
theoretical standpoint."—E. Y. Beeman, 

SIIS3F. Faw, Volney, & Wilcox, Warren W. 
(Lewis & Clark Coll.) ` Personality characteristics 
of susceptible and unsusceptible hypnotic subjects. 
J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1958, 6, 83-94.— College stu- 
dents rated themsselves and were rated by Os on a 
specially developed susceptibility scale. The sus- 
ceptible group "had better over-all adjustment scores 
on the MMPI, the group Rorschach and the clinical 
assessment of diaries" However, a small group with 
high Hy scores on the MMPI existed among the gen- 
erally well adjusted susceptible students. The unsus- 
ceptible group seemed to have poorer adjustment but 
were "not easily classified by a term in general use in 
abnormal or clinical psychology."—E. Y. Beeman, 

3II90B. Barber, Theodore Xenophon. (Worces- 
ter Found. Experimental Biology, Mass.) Physio- 
logical effects of hypnosis. Psychol. Bull, 1961. 
58, 390-419. — There аге many studies indicating that 
sensory, circulatory, gastrointestinal, and cutaneous 
functions can be altered by means of hypnosis. There 
also are many studies indicating that similar physio- 
logical effects can be produced by symbolic stimula- 
tion without hypnosis. The assumption that hypnotic 
behavior is a function of the trance state is open to 
question —W. J. Meyer. 

3II95D. Duncan, Irma W., Dressler, Robert L., 
Lyon-James, Sara, & Sears, Alden B. (U. Denver) 
The search for an index of hypnosis. J. clin, exp. 
Hypnosis, 1958, 6, 95-108.—' Blood and urine samples 
were obtained from 18 university students at the be- 
ginning and end of two experimental Sessions, one 
with and one without hypnosis. Some of the subjects 
relaxed during the sessions; others imagined or hal- 
lucinated a traumatic experience . . . urinary vol- 
umes and 17-kitosteroids, the eosinophil count and 
psychogalvanometer recordings appear to give useful 
information about any changes due to hypnosis." 
The biochemical changes may depend more проп Ss 
past experience than hypnosis. The psychogalvanom- 
eter recordings may suggest agitation while biochem- 
ical indices relaxation. (17 re.) —E. Y. Beeman. 


(Also see Abstracts 3BH17M, ЗСЕ175, 3IH71P, 
3IJ59S, 3JU73S) 


Dreams 


3IJ09P. Peck, John S. Dreams and interruptions 
in the treatment. Psychoanal. Quart., 1961, 30, 209— 
220.—“Anticipations of interruptions of the treatment 
during psychoanalysis are sometimes attended by de- 
creased resistance which permits the recall of vivid, 
relatively little disguised dreams. This state may 
continue during the interruption and characterizes the 
dreams that are reported when analysis is resumed,” 
—L. N. Solomon. 

31]10G. Gutheil, E. A. The handbook of dream 
analysis. New York: Grove, 1960, 710 p. $295— 
A paperback reprint of the 1951 edition —£. Y. 
Beeman. 

317595. Schiff, Sheldon K., Bunney, William E., 
& Freedman, Daniel X. (Yale U. School Med- 
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icine) A study of ocular movements in hy 
notically induced dreams. J. nerv. ment, Dis., 1961, 
133, 59-68.—'"The relationships between EEG pat. 
terns, eye movements and type of activity in the 
dream were investigated in dreams occurring in a 
hypnotic trance and in normal sleep through post- 
hypnotic suggestion. The EEGs of both trance and 
posthypnotically suggested dreams represented the es- 
sential pattern of the waking state. The positive rela- 
tion between amount of eye movement and activity 
in the hypnotic dream agrees with the results of 
Dement and others, In additon, by suggesting several 
variations in the dreamer’s relation to her dream, 
the experimenters obtained further evidence that eye 
movements represent necessary oculomotor adjust- 
ments to the situation presented by the dream. The 
use of hypnosis in the study of dreaming offers the 
possibility of controlling the amount of eye movement 
and the content of the dream, and is a particularly 
flexible method, sensitive to the immediate needs of 
an experiment."—N. H. Pronko. 


3IJ67S. Schonbar, Rosalea Ann. (Columbia U.) 
Temporal and emotional factors in the selective 
recall of dreams. J. consult. Psychol., 1961, 25, 67- 
73.—45 grad students report recalled dreams for 4 
weeks. The low recall group remember more from 
the prewakening period, and have more neutral 
dreams. Students with high recall report more emo- 
tional content and more unpleasant dreams, Dreams 
followed by sleep are recalled as well as prewaking. 
Anxiety is more frequent in dreams that awaken the 
sleeper, and those followed by sleep are more pleasant. 
Findings "support some of the propositions in Freud's 
theory of dreams."—E. R. Oetting. 


31J86R. Ryan, James H. (Columbia U.) Dreams 


of paraplegics. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 5, 286- . 


291.—29 dreams from 14 paraplegics indicate denial 
of incapacity, anxiety connected with the establish- 
ment of a new body image, a deflated ego ideal due to 
frustration of sexual and aggressive drives, and low- 
ered self-esteem. The environment is seen as hostile. 
The patient feels helpless toward it. Avoidance, ag- 
gression, and depression are the main reactions to 
the impaired self-concept. The latter must be recog- 
nized by the psychiatrist who often pays attention 
only to its derivatives —L. W. Brandt. 

_ 31J92A. Adelson, Joseph. (U. Michigan) Crea- 
tivity and the dream. Merrill-Palmer Quart., 1960. 
6, 92-97.—From a creative writing class 8 college 
girls rated high and 7 rated low on imaginativeness 
were selected for dream analysis. The creative girls 


dreams more frequently depart from rational concep- 


tions of time, space, action, and causality. The non- 
creatives appear to adapt to conventional standards 
through “a thorough going use of repressions ат 
reaction-formations" which extends even to their 
dreams.—F. L. Robinson. 


(Also see Abstract 31Q58W) 


Case Histories 


SIKS2H. Hooker, Evelyn. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) The case of El: A biography. J. proi 
Tech., 1961, 25, 252-267.—The 2nd of a 3-part case 
presentation offers biographical data (drawn from Te 
corded interviews, hospital records, the patient's Pri 
ductions, and posthospital contacts) on a 30-yeat-0 
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male patient with a history of homosexual activities, 
alcoholism, and 6 suicide attempts.—4. F. Greenwald. 

3IK54C. Crawshaw, R. S., & Peterson, L. V. 
(Community Clinic, Portland, Ore.) Supportive 
sychotherapy with an aged transient. Geriatrics, 
1961, 16, 454—158.—A case report of an elderly man 
who had been habituated to hospitalizations is present. 
During a 3-year period of out-patient supportive psy- 
chotherapy was successful for what were apparently 
legitimate medical complaints.—D. T. Herman. 

3ІК87Н*. Hammerman, Steven. Masturbation 
and character. J. Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 1961, 9, 
287-311.—Ехсегріѕ from the analyses of 4 patients 
are presented to illustrate the therapeutic value of 
emphasis on a careful and persistent analysis of the 
total masturbatory process. Some of the vicissitudes 
of this process are indicated—D. Prager. 

3ІК87Н*. Hunter, Richard A., & Hurwitz, L. J. 
The case notes of the National Hospital for the 
Paralysed and Epileptic, Queen Square, London, 
before 1900. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1961, 
24, 187-194.—'""This brief view of the case notes of 
the National Hospital, Queen Square, shows that by 
1880 there had developed a scheme of history taking 
and examination which approximates to that of today 
with the exception only of special investigations. 
These notes and those of the many other physicians 
to the hospital formed the basis of the contribution 
of ‘Queen Square’ to the growing science of neurol- 
ору: precise, detailed and unbiased observation of 
clinical facts recorded in a lively, descriptive style." 
—M. L. Simmel. 

3IK90B. Bastie, Jean; Bastie, Yves, & Lacassin, 
Andrée. (Hosp. Psychiatrique Gérard Marchand, 
Toulouse) Une psychose d’interprétation et les 
interprétations de cette psychose. [Delirium of 
interpretation and its interpretations.] Encephale, 
1961, 50, 190-202.—The case history of a 32-year-old 
woman is reported and discussed. Her psychosis did 
not seem to involve any constitutional or hereditary 
factors. Her hysterical attacks were aggravated by 
a schizophenopoetic husband who made her believe 
that she was schizophrenic. The essential factor was 
hypothesized to be lability of perceptive functions.— 

: W. Meissner. 


(Also see Abstracts 3IEO1S, 3III9B, 311675, 
3JL13F, 3JT32W) 


PSYCHIATRIC SERVICES 


3ILOST. Troisi, F. M. Indagine statistica di 
correlazione tra professione e malattie mentali su 
и :395 ricoverati in ospedali psichiatrici. [Statis- 
tical investigation of the relationship between profes- 
us and mental disease among 14,395 recovered pa- 
DE in psychiatric hospitals.] Difesa soc., 1961, 

(1), 108-124.—There is no relationship between 
recovery rates and age of professionals. However, 
рп and rural settings as well as sex produce dif- 
Bee Tecovery rates and different types of pathol- 

8165. (Italian, French, Spanish, English, & Ger- 
man Summaries) 7. L’ Abate. 

SIL26K. Klett, Shirley, & Sewall, Lee. (VA 
eee Perry Point, Md.) Automatic data process- 
255,0 Patients’ records. Ment. Hosp., 1961, 12(5), 
Patients согар on punch cards information about 

5 ш а psychiatric hospital has numerous ad- 
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vantages and lends itself to many uses. Suggestions 
for starting such a system are offered on the basis of 
experiences with a pilot program in a Veterans Ad- 
ministration hospital.—L. Gurel. 

31L63B. Blustein, Herman. (VA Hosp., Downey, 
Ill.) The evaluation of psychiatric recovery: The 
Social Adaptability Test. Amer. J. occup. Ther., 
1961, 15, 63-66, 82.—A rating scale developed by 
the author designed to evaluate social adaptability is 
presented and discussed. This Social Adaptability 
Test is designed to provide a profile which will assist 
in working out a safe adjustment regimen at home as 
well as at work.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3IL69C. Corwin, Ronald G. (U. Minnesota) 
Role conceptions and career aspirations: A study 
of identity in nursing. Sociol. Quart., 1961, 2, 69- 
86.—169 staff nurses and 67 junior and senior student 
nurses were randomly selected from 7 hospitals and 
4 nursing schools in a midwestern metropolitan area. 
The major independent variable was type of train- 
ing, degree vs. diploma; and the major dependent 
variables were role conceptions (bureaucratic, profes- 
sional, or service), degree of role certainty, role 
frustrations, and career aspirations. Degree trained 
respondents differed from diploma trained in having 
a less bureaucratic and a more professional role con- 
ception, in having less role certainty and more role 
frustration, and in having a greater desire for teach- 
ing positions rather than head nurse or other admin- 
istrative positions.—K. E. Davis. 

3IL97C. Crawshaw, Ralph, & Key, William. 
(Portland, Ore.) Psychiatric teams: A selective 
review of the literature. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 
5, 397-405.—Definitions, descriptions, goals, member 
roles, and operations of psychiatric teams in relation 
to diagnosis and treatment procedures are presented. 
(80 ref.)—L. W. Brandt. 


(Also see Abstract 3AN47K) 
r 


Institutional Care 


3IM32G. Greenblum, Joseph. (Columbia U.) 
The controls of sick-room functions in the hos- 
pitalization of a child: Family versus hospital. J. 
НІ. hum. Behav., 1961, 2, 32-38.—A long-range, 
longitudinal study of the psychological and social im- 
pact of paralytic poliomyelitis on children and their 
families in Baltimore was made. The Ss were white, 
age 4-12, and with lower-extremity handicaps. Pri- 
marily open-ended, unstructured interviewing was em- 
ployed 4 times, over a 1% year period, with the 
parents. No definite findings resulted. However, 
the study suggested a need to reformulate the hypothe- 
sis that parents are more willing to transfer instru- 
mental than primary functions. Such a reformulation 
should take account of the length of hospitalization 
and the uncertainty of the medical prognosis. In the 
execution of such studies, there is a need for employ- 
ing both longitudinal or panel study designs and more 
rigorous techniques of collecting data.—L. А. Ostlund. 


31M35D. Dodson, W. R., & Patterson, T. W. 
(VA Hosp., Salt Lake City) A behavioral evalua- 
tion of geriatric patients living in nursing homes 
as compared to a hosiptalized group. Gerontol- 
ogist, 1961, 1, 135-139.—Compared adjustment of 2 
groups of schizophrenic and chronic brain syndrome 
patients by means of rating scales. Evaluations 
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made: one group remained in hospital while the other 
was sent to 1 of 3 nursing homes. Reevaluation after 
l year: 21 patients in the hospital group and 35 in 
the nursing home group were initially equated on 
pertinent variables, including ratings. of behavioral 
adjustment. After 1 year it was found that as a 
group, chronic geriatric patients can, and do, make 
as adequate behavioral and self-care adjustment in 
nursing homes as in hospitals, with patients prefering 
the former to the latter. No differences between 
nursing homes were found. Schizophrenics do as 
well in nursing homes as in hospitals, but chronic 
brain syndrome patients tend to show somewhat more 
decline in nursing homes than the comparable group 
in hospitals.—F. N. Arnhoff. 


3IM35E. Edgerton, R. B., Tarjan, G., & Ding- 
man, H. F. Free enterprise in a captive society. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1961., 66, 35-41.—The tradi- 
tional practice of car washing by Pacific State Hos- 
pital patients was examined with social anthropo- 
logical techniques. The activity, its history, and the 
attitudes and motivations of patients and employees 
were investigated. An open-ended interview tech- 
nique was used to question selected patients and per- 
sonnel, Patients and long-term employees considered 
this activity practical and advantageous, whereas 
n$yc«emplovees saw it as a somewhat more ther- 
apeutic endeavor. lt was felt that neither group ap- 
preciated the full importance ofthe activity. The 
authors feel that there is need to examine several 
other social structures which exist in any l2xge hos- 
pital.—V. S. Sexton. : 


31M37B. Beley, A. Problèmes d'hygiéne mentale 
touchant à l'hospitalisation de l'enfant. [Problems 
of mental hygiene in the hospitalization of children. ] 
Hyg. Ment., 1961, 50, 137-158.—Report of a commis- 
sion to the French League of Mental Health. Areas 
considered аге: problems created by separation anxiety 
when the child is removed from the family to be put 
in a hospital; aspects of the hospital setting which 
create anxiety and insecurity in the child; dealing 
with parents in cases of acute illness; ways of min- 
imizing periods of hospitalization for children; the 
need for personnel of special competence and training 
to deal with children. The organization of groups in 
the hospital along school lines is recommended.—IlV. 
W. Meissner. 

31M37N. Newcomb, Ernest P. (VA Hosp., Fort 
Lyon, Colo.) Personalization of patient care in a 
mental hospital. Ment. Hosp., 1961, 12(6), 37-38. 
—As a joint venture of the nursing and psychology 
staffs, the nursing care program for a locked ward 
of chronic patients was reorganized. Nursing assist- 
ants served as leaders of psychotherapy groups and 
were assigned to small groups of patients, in contrast 
to prior total ward assignments.—L. Gurel. 

3IM37R. Reimanis, Gunars, & Davol, Stephen 
H. (VA Center, Bath, N. Y.) Correlates and pre- 
diction of anomie in a VA domiciliary. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1961, 55, 237-244.—Data from 176 original 
and cross-validation interviews supported hypotheses 
based on Bell’s findings and produced a multiple R of 
.68 between anomie and 8 predictor variables. Nega- 
tive relationships between anomie and social affilia- 
tion, education, and contact with friends and relatives 
appeared to be the major correlates of high mean level 
of anomie in the domiciliary population. Age and 


social participation did not correlate when variance 
due to the 3 major predictors was partialled out.— 
Author abstract. 

31M41P. Parloff, Morris B. The impact of ward- 
milieu philosophies on nursing-role concepts, 
Psychiatry, 1960, 23, 141—151.— The success of 6 
administrators on 3 wards with schizophrenic patients 
in developing the nursing role concepts essential to 
establishing the therapeutic milieu was studied prin- 
cipally with the Q technique. The 60 statements, re- 
produced in an appendix, are classified into the 5 
categories of physical care, emotional care, propriety, 
permissiveness, and withdrawal. 3 dominant philos- 
ophies: unconditional indulgence, self-determination, 
and facilitation of individual therapy provided the 
basis for the attempts to establish ward atmospheres. 
The extent to which these were initially congenial 
to the nurses correlated directly to the degree of ulti- 
mate acceptance. Other factors affecting acceptance 
are discussed and their implicatons are considered. — 
C. T. Bever. 

3ІМ445. Sivadon, P. Mental health problems 
in hospitals. Int. soc. sci. J., 1959, 11, 44-53.—" Any 
person who is ill tends to regress by putting the need 
for constancy and security before the need for ex- 
changes and independence." Hospitals must recog- 
nize and provide for the mental as well as the physical 
needs of the ill person.—E. Y. Beeman. 

31M46W. Whiting, J. Frank. (VA Hosp., Pitts- 
burgh) Needs, values, perceptions and the nurse- 
patient relationship. J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 146- 
150.—lllustrative data from a research program in 
this area are presented as examples of the kinds of 
findings being made. The results of а О sort tech- 
nique to measure perceptions of the nurse's role in 
medication indicated the patients perceived a much 
more circumscribed role for the nurse than she did 
for herself. Also presented is “a correlational matrix 
indicating the degree of similarity of perceptions 
existing between several groups of individuals in the 
tuberculosis, psychiatric and general hospital set- 
tings.” —E. Y. Beeman. 

3IM49G. Giedt, F. H., & Thomsen, Mary Joan. 
(U. California, Los Angeles) Formal organization, 
ideological structure, and patterns of communica- 
tion among a hospital special services staff. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1961, 54, 249-253.—19 persons working in 
5 subgroups of a hospital service were given a ques- 
tionnaire measuring highly relevant opinions about 
handling patients and interstaff relations. The par- 
ticipants were also asked to rate how much they com- 
municated with each person. Hypothesized greater 
agreement of opinions within similar-function groups 
compared to all other persons was not found. Also 
the amount of communication did not correlate with 
agreement of opinion between pairs of participants. 
Persons working in the same units did indicate that 
they communicated tore with those in their own units. 
Explanations other {лап amount of communication ОГ 
working together seem needed to account for varia- 
tion and similarity in relevant opinions—Author 
abstract. 

3IM55G. Groth, Clarence W., & Du Pont, Jandi 
(VA Hosp., Fort Lyons, Colo.) Some effects 9 
sending patient projects to relatives. mer. Д 
оссир. Ther., 1961, 15, 55-56, 81—A group of 
chronic neuropsychiatric patients who had not been 
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visited for at least a year and who received infrequent 
mail from relatives made a series of gifts which were 
sent to appropriate relatives. This resulted in favor- 
able responses in the form of letters, packages or 
visits from 18 of the recipients. The therapeutic 
values derived from this activity are discussed—M. 
А. Seidenfeld. 

31M57P. Pishkin, Vladimir; Mackenthun, Doro- 
thea H., & Stump, Barbara E. (VA Hosp., Tomah, 
Wisc.) Experimental attitudes affecting behav- 
ioral changes in neuropsychiatric patients. Amer. 
J. occup. Ther., 1961, 15, 57-60, 81-82.—A total of 
146 neuropsychiatric patients was randomly assigned 
to 1 of 4 attitude groups (A-I, Active-Friendliness ; 
A-II, Passive-Friendliness; A-III, Mater-of-Fact; 
and A-IV, Firmness). These categories refer to the 
attitudes of the therapist toward the patients in the 
group. The results indicate that (a) paranoid schizo- 
phrenics showed decreasing behavioral effects as the 
attitudes progressed from active-friendliness to firm- 
ness, (b) organic patients (chronic brain syndrome) 
gave evidence of improvement in behavior under all 
conditions but responded most favorably under the 
most highly structured conditions, (c) schizophrenics 
showed positive changes in cooperation in all 4 groups 
of attitudes but gave evidence of other significant 
changes. It was derived from the study that the 
tendency of therapists to focus on cooperation as a 
criterion of improvement tends to limit the effective- 
ness of evaluations.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3IM83F, Forsyth, Ralph Patterson, Jr. (U. 
North Carolina) MMPI and demographic corre- 
lates of post-hospital adjustment in neuropsychiat- 
Hic patients. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2783- 
2784.— Abstract. 

3IM83L. Linn, Louis. (Ed.) (Mt. Sinai Hosp., 
NYC) Frontiers in general hospital psychiatry. 
New York: International Univer. Press, 1961. xxvi, 
483 р. $10.00.—The purpose of the volume (to re- 
cord significant developments in the area) is carried 
out by a 4-way division: “The Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Psychiatric Services in General Hos- 
Pitals,” “New Patterns of Patient Care,” "The Im- 
Pact of Psychiatry on Medical Care in General Hos- 
pitals a and "Some Developments on the World 
cene." "The 1st section also includes medicolegal 
problems, architectural considerations, training pos- 
Шз, and the specific function of the psychiatrist. 
© е 4th section includes developments in Switzerland, 
Denny: Italy, Japan, Scotland, the Soviet Union, 
Geen Austria, and Africa, as well as in the 

ed States.—C. W., Page. 

2. Evans, John William. (Ohio State 0.) 
A stu. VER alienation and the hospital setting: 
Dissert, in the social psychology of chronic illness. 

ation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2392.— Abstract. 


(Also see Abstracts 3AL10T, 3AL23M, 3HF87S, 
316115, 31G32B) 


Community Services 
(Also see Abstract 3AK38R) 


3102 Case Work 
5 17. Jack: D iski i 

SARE, son, Don D., Riskin, Jules, & Satir, 
dn (Mental Research Inst., Palo Alto, Calif.) 
od of analysis of a family interview. Arch. 
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gen. Psychiat., 1961, 5, 321-339.—A blind analysis 
of the Ist 5 min. of a tape of the 80th session of a 
married couple is presented. The analysts were told 
that one son, the patient, was present during the taped 
interview and a younger one not. On the basis of an 
analysis of both the interactional dynamics and the 
communication between the parents, their relation- 
ship, their personalities, the relationships between 
their parents and the personalities of the latter, the 
personality and problems of the patient, and those 
of the younger son are reconstructed. In а comment 
by Lyman C. Wynne, one of the therapists of the 
family, most of the analysts’ conclusions are con- 
firmed.—L. W. Brandt. 


(Also see Abstracts 3IF40H, 3KM47T) 
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SIPO3L. Layton, Wilbur L. (Iowa State U.) 
Constructs and communication in counseling: А 
limited theory. J. counsel. Psychol, 1961, 8, 3-8. 
—A synthesis of several theoretical approaches to 
counseling is represented in a model of the counsel- 
ing situation from which a number of hypotheses is 
derived. The conceptual framework is based upon 
"interpersonal communication."—M. M. Reece. 

3IP10B. Boy, Angelo Victor. (Boston U.) An 
experimental study of the effectiveness of client- 
centered therapy in counseling students with be- 
havior problems. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 
2010-2011.—Abstract. 


3IP12T. Todd, William B. & Ewing, Thomas 
N. Changes in self-reference during counseling. 
J. counsel. Psychol, 1961, 8, 112-115.—4A content 
analysis was made of material obtained from 34 
clients by means of a self-interview procedure before 
and after counseling. A significant increase in posi- 
tive self-references was found. It is suggested also 
that positive and negative self-references may not be 
in one continuum but may represent separate factors. 
—M. M. Reece. 

31P27B. Berlin, I. М. (U. California School Med- 
icine) "The theme in mental health consultation 
sessions. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, 827— 
828.—". . . the consultation session usually has а 
central theme which when understood reveals the 
conflicts of the consultee which prevent adequate 
functioning on the job, and which when understood 
and responded to by the consultant helps the consultee 
in his work.”—E. Y. Beeman. 

3IP36P. Pick, Thomas. (Dept. Public Health, 
Sydney, Australia) Behaviour theory and child 
guidance. J. child Psychol. Psychiat., 1961, 2, 136- 
147.—An attempt is made to distinguish between dis- 
turbances that are mainly due to learning and those 
that are not. The former are further subdivided into 
those due to (a) lack of learning, e.g., early infantile 
autism; (b) inappropriate learning, eg. a passive- 
dependent child in a highly competitive environment ; 
and (c) learning of conflict, e.g, punished sexual 
activities arousing anxiety. While cases are rarely 
"pure," clinical material is presented illustrating the 
relationship between the type of pathogenic learning 
and the appropriate therapeutic techniques —/. M. 
Reisman. 

31Р37В. Barrington, Byron L. Prediction from 
counselor behavior of client perception and of case 
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outcome. J. counsel. Psychol. 1961, 8, 37-42.—9 
relevant and previously useful aspects of the coun- 
selor's verbal behavior were developed into minimally 
subjective, discriminative, and intended-to-be predic- 
tive measures, and applied to time samples of the 1st 
2 interviews from 20 cases seen by 10 therapists. 
These measures were related to clients’ perception 
scores and outcome criterion measures. “In general, 
the results support the view that objective and rela- 
tively simple measures of therapist behavior can have 
both descriptive and predictive value in psychother- 
apeutic research.” —M. M. Reece. 


3IP38L. Lifton, Walter. (Science Research As- 
sociates) Working with groups: Group process 
and individual growth. New York: 1961. ix, 238 p. 
$6.00.— The author intended this book for teachers, 
social workers, counselors, psychologists, and laymen 
who want to understand and work with groups as 
forces to liberate rather than force conformity upon 
members. Written from a client-centered viewpoint, 
chapters consider theory, tools and techniques, com- 
mon problems faced in group work, applications of 
group techniques, and evaluation and research.—E. 
Ostrander. 


3IP53P. Parukh, Soli L. (Tata Inst. Social Sci- 
ences) General semantics: An approach to com- 
munication with reference to counseling. Indian 
J. soc. Wk., 1959, 19, 253-271“. . . [A review of] 
the contribution general semantics makes to the prob- 
lems of inter-personal communication. . . . The way 
toward self understanding lies in freeing the indi- 
vidual from the burden of unassimilated value sys- 
tems .. . and in this way enable him to move 
towards increased intrapersonal communication."— 
Journal abstract. 

3IP68M. Munson, Joan Edith. (U. Michigan) 
Patterns of client resistiveness and counselor re- 
sponse. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2368-2369.— 
Abstract. 


(Also see Abstracts 3AL09G, 3AM17B, 3DP61H, 
3IQ73F) 


MARRIAGE & FAMILY PROBLEMS 


SIQOIL. Laforgue, Rene. Familienneurosen in 
psychoanalystischer Sicht. [Family neuroses in psy- 
choanalytic view.] Z. psycho-som. Med., 1960, 7, 1-9. 
31Q03F. Frumkin, Robert M., & Frumkin, 
Miriam Z. (State U. New York) The relation of 
marital and family status to mental health and 
mental disorder: A special bibliography. J. hum. 
Relat., 1961, 9, 503-506.—A. 54-item research bibliog- 
raphy.—Author abstract. 


31Q03P. Pineo, Peter C. (McMaster U.) Dis- 
enchantment in the later years of marriage. Mar- 
riage fam. Liv., 1961, 23, 3-11.— Data from the Bur- 
fess-Wallin longitudinal study of marriage were 
analyzed for couples who had been married up to 20 
years. These marriages were typically characterized 
by a process of gradual reduction in marital 
satisfaction. Greater rates of disenchantment were 
found for these partners who were subsequently di- 
vorced.—L. Shatin. 


31009A. Antipoff, Helena, & Murta Velloso, 


Elizabeth Chavis. O teste MM no seio da familia. 
[The MM test and the family.] Ауфи. Brasil. Psico- 
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tec., 1960, 12(1), 9-16.—A study was made of a 6- Ў 


member family using the Minhas Маоѕ (ММ) test, 
This stable family was considered to be homogeneous 
in personality structure which would be reflected in 


the MM test. The instructions for the MM are to _ 


write an essay about "my hands. A semantic and 
grammatical analysis of the 6 essays failed to sub- 
stantiate the hypothesis of basically similar personal- 
ities arising from an apparently homogeneous family, 
—G. Soloyanis. 


31Q12D. Duvall, Evelyn Millis. International 
conference on the family. Marriage fam. Liv., 1961, 
23, 12-14.—A brief report of content and proceedings 
is presented for the Ist international Family Life 
Conference held at New York City, August 23-26, 
1960.—L. Shatin. 


31Q14B. Buerkle, Jack V. (Yale U.) Self at- 
titudes and marital adjustment.  Merrill-Palmer 
Quart., 1960, 6, 114-124.—The Kuhn-McPartland 
Twenty Statements Test was administered to 186 
“adjusted” and 36 “unadjusted” married couples. 
Persons in the adjusted group were more consensually 
oriented than were the unadjusted. Wives of the 
adjusted group most frequently mentioned marriage 
and nuclear family as reference points for their self- 
conceptualization.—E. L. Robinson. 


31Q19B. Brim, Orville G., Jr., Fairchild, Roy W., 
& Borgatta, Edgar F. (Russell Sage Found.) 
Relations between family problems. Marriage fam. 
Liv., 1961, 23, 219-226.—The husbands or wives of 
“448 normal families from all parts of the United 
States" who were members of United Presbyterian 
Church Congregations, reported on the presence or 
absence of 25 specified problems in their families. 
Analysis showed 5 major factors of problems, related 
to: child rearing, husband-wife relations, socio- 
economic status, community activity, and religion. 
The results indicated that family problems are specific 
to roles and areas of activity.—L. Shatin. 


31Q20B. Buerkle, Jack V., & Anderson, Theo- 
dore R. (Temple U.) Altruism, role conflict, and 
marital adjustment. Marriage fam. Liv., 1961, 23, 
20-26.—Altruism, i.e., favoring the self or the spouse 
in a marital conflict situation, was measured by а 
marital interaction questionnaire. The responses of 
maritally “adjusted” and “unadjusted” couples to this 
questionnaire were factorially analyzed. 4 factors 
were derived and interpreted for each sex. The cen- 
tral hypothesis that altruism is a general factor as- 
sociated with adjusted interaction in marriage was 
rejected.—L. Shatin. 


31Q26M. Most, Elizabeth. (Columbia U.) Case- 
work results among married couples in conflict: 
A device to measure attitudinal change. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1961, 21, 2026-2027.— Abstract. 


3IQ27A. Abu-Lughod, Janet, & Amin, Lucy. 
(American U., Cairo, Egypt) Egyptian marriage 
advertisements: Microcosm of a changing society: 
Marriage fam. Liv., 1961, 23, 127-136.—100 marriage 
advertisements were selected randomly and their con” 
tents analyzed quantitatively to study the recent shi 
in Egyptian cultural patterns which govern marriage 
arrangements. The following characteristics of the 
advertisers were analyzed : religion, sex, age, рге 
marital status, mobility, financial considerations, 
cation, beauty, and physical traits.—L. Shatin, 
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31Q28H. Heiss, Jerold 5. (U. Connecticut) In- 
terfaith marriage and marital outcome. Marriage 
fam. Liv., 1961, 23, 228-223.—А white, non-Puerto 
Rican sample of interfaith marriages among Cath- 
olics, Jews, and Protestants in Manhattan, New York, 
was studied for marital outcome according to these 
variables: adjustment and satisfaction, children, re- 
ligiosity, and interpersonal relationships. The out- 
comes of the Catholic intermarriages were consist- 
ently poorer than for their matched intrafaith mar- 
riage controls. This was also true of the Jewish 
intermarriages, but not so for the Protestant respond- 
ents.—L. Shatin. 

3IQ34B. Bolton, Charles D. (U. California, 
Davis) Mate selection as the development of a 
relationship. Marriage fam. Liv., 1961, 23, 234-240. 
Айег a critique of the concept of "mate selection," 
the author reports a study of “the development proc- 
esses in the love relationships of a sample of twenty 
recently married couples." Bases for analysis are de- 
scribed in details.—L. Shatin. 


3IQ34L. Luckey, Eleanore B. (U. Connecticut) 
Perceptual congruence of self and family concepts 
as related to marital interaction. Sociometry, 1961, 
24, 234-250.—“The two samples investigated were 
designated as ‘satisfactorily’ [N = 41] and ‘less satis- 
factorily’ [N = 40] married on the basis of the high- 
est and lowest couple scores on items from the Locke 
and Terman scales.” The 2 samples were found to 
be homogeneous in regard to 26 items of descriptive 
personal information, such as age, number of years 
married, number of children, and income. Ss com- 
pleted the Interpersonal Check List for self, spouse, 
mother, father, and ideal self. “These findings sug- 
gest that certain perceptual congruencies and dimen- 
sions on which the perceptions are congruent are re- 
lated to the degree of satisfaction the subjects find 
in marriage. The importance of perceptual con- 
stuency and marital satisfaction seems related in some 
Cases to the sex of the subject."—H. P. Shelley. 

310381. Ilgenfritz, Marjorie P. Mothers on their 
9wn-widows and divorcees. Marriage fam. Liv., 
1961, 23, 38-41.—Widows and divorcees who were 
ringing up children, were seen in group counseling 
оз. Their problems and concerns are reported, 
Seether with a qualitative evaluation of the effects 
of the group meetings upon the members.—L. Shatin. 


сим. Marks, Philip А. (Kansas U. Medical 
a dila n assessment of the diagnostic process in 
75(3 peace setting. Psychol. Monogr., 1961, 
an hole No. 507). 41 p.—An investigation of 

Eus лану characteristics of parents of child 
B кше patients and the assessment of the relative 
cians by ОЁ various sources of data available to clini- 
Cases 2 pretreatment decisions, A series of 48 
оета and children representing 90% of the 
ment io lve referrals of which 42 remained in treat- 
ree of at least 5 hours and in which the child was 
descri: S cerebral impairments, constituted the 
tion d AG and validating data, respectively. In addi- 
ren in ше Psychological assessment of the chil- 
and ac a ich measures of intelligence, personality, 
M ademic achievement were administered, the 
Was routinely administered to the parents. 
pletion of the diagnostic evaluation the psy- 
sort pat caseworkers participating compiled 
Personality descriptions of the children and 
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their mothers respectively. Based on these data it 
was possible to then test 5 major hypotheses regard- 
ing the distinguishing characteristics of the parents 
of clinic patients, the derivation of descriptions of 
personality characteristics of parents from the blind 
reading of parental MMPT profiles by selected 
judges, and derivation of descriptions of clients from 
psychological examination. The results of the study 
indicate that parents of clinic patients do differ from 
a general population of adults on most of the person- 
ality variables measured by the MMPT, and that the 
MMPT is of value in yielding practical actuarial 
data relative to clinic treatment.—4M. A. Seidenfeld. 


3IQ46D. Dyer, Dorothy Tunell, & Luckey, 
Eleanore Braun. Religious affiliation and selected 
personality scores as they relate to marital hap- 
piness of a Minnesota college sample. Marriage 
fam. Liv., 1961, 23, 46-47.—No significant relation- 
ship was found between the type of religious affilia- 
tion and "marital happiness" ratings of 522 married 
couples; but significantly more nonreligiously affili- 
aa couples rated their marriages unhappy.—L. 

hatin. 


31046M. Mogey, John. (Vanderbilt U.) Mar- 
riage counseling and family life education in Eng- 
land. Marriage fam. Liv., 1961, 23, 146-154.—A 
survey is made of the history and current activities of 
both governmental and voluntary marriage guidance 
services in England. This is followed by a discussion 
of the status of education in family living in that 
country.—L. Shatin. 


3IQ49K. Кепке, William F. (Iowa State U.) 
Dominance, persistence, self-confidence, and 
spousal roles in decision making. J. soc. Psychol., 
1961, 54, 349-358.—The relationships between 3 per- 
sonality dimensions and roles played in the decision 
making process by married couples are reported.. The 
more dominant males are more likely to get their own 
way, but women high in dominance are less likely to 
have great influence on the decision outcome. Per- 
sistent males tended to talk as much as their wives, 
but the effect on influence was negative. Self-con- 
fident men tended to talk more; confident women had 
greater influence and did more problem solving.—E. 
Y. Beeman. 

31Q55K. Kenkel William F. (Iowa State U.) 
Husband-wife interaction in decision making and 
decision choices. J. soc. Psychol., 1961, 54, 255-262. 
—Тһе discussions of 50 married couples as they de- 
cided what they would do with a hypothetical 300- 
dollar gift were taped and analyzed by Bales’ system 
of interaction process analysis. The relative amount 
of time talking by husband and wife seemed to be a 
factor in the types of items they decided upon buying. 
—E. Y. Beeman. 

31Q58W. Whitlock, Glenn E. Тһе use of dreams 
in premarital counseling. Marriage fam. Liv., 1961, 
23, 258-260.—This is a case study which demon- 
strates the use of dream interpretation in premarital 
counseling —L. Shatin, 

31Q61V. Vogel, Ezra F., & Suzanne H. (Yale 
U.) Family security, personal immaturity, and 
emotional health in a Japanese sample. Marriage 
fam. Liv., 1961, 23, 161-166.— The results of par- 
ticipant-observation of Japanese families, question- 
naires, and interviews with informants are descrip- 
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tively interpreted and reported. Comparisons are 
made with the American family and its practices.— 
L. Shatin. 


31Q66R. Rodman, Hyman. (Boston U.) Marital 
relationships in a Trinidad village. Marriage fam. 
Liv., 1961, 23, 166-170.—3 different kinds of marital 
relationships in “а lower-class Negro village in Trin- 
nidad" are described.—L. Shatin. 

31Q67D. Doering, Richard Lee. (Teachers Coll., 
Columbia U.) Physiology: The neglected disci- 
pline in family life education. Marriage fam. Liv., 
1961, 23, 267-269.—The teaching of human develop- 
ment, childbirth, and sexuality from a biological 
standpoint should be provided for students of family 
living. The content of such a college course is de- 
scribed.—L. Shatin. 

3IQG7L. Lee, Alfred McClung, & Lee, Elizabeth 
Briant. Marriage and the family. New York: 
Barnes & Noble, 1961. xxix, 367 p. $2.25.—4A sur- 
vey and synthesis of the literature pertaining to court- 
ship, marriage, parenthood, and family relations. 
While the emphasis is on a sociological analysis, psy- 
chological factors are also included. Representative 
topics covered include: "Varieties of Family Life," 
“Courtship and Mate-Selection," “The Child in the 
Family," “Family Crises,” “Scientific Research,” and 
“The Happy Family.” 14 pages of selected readings 
are arranged according to topic.—D. G. Brown. 

3IQ70D. Duvall, Evelyn Millis. North American 
Conference on Church and Family. Marriage fam. 
Liv., 1961, 23, 270-272.—The program, topics, and 
methods of this 1961 conference where religious lead- 
ers discussed problems of sex, marriage, and family 
life, are briefly described.—L. Shatin. 

31Q73F. Fulcomer, David M., Edelman, Sheldon 
K., & Lewis, Edwin C. (Iowa State U.) Inter- 
disciplinary marriage counseling in a university 
counseling service. Marriage fam. Liv., 1961, 23, 
273-275.—The university counseling service provides 
opportunity for an integrated approach to marriage 
counseling. 1 university's experience with such an 
approach is described—L. Shatin. 


31Q78W. Womble, Dale L. (Kansas State U.) 
Functional marriage course for the already mar- 
ried. Marriage fam. Liv., 1961, 23, 278-283.—A spe- 
cial course was conducted for married college stu- 
dents, where normal rather than deviant problems of 
marriage were considered. The methods and some 
general observations are presented—L. Shatin. 


31Q82B. Burchinal, Lee G. (Iowa State U.) 
Correlates of marital satisfaction for rural married 
couples. Rural Sociol., 1961, 26, 282-289.—Marital 
satisfaction was unrelated to educational differences, 
age at marriag, present age, length of marriage, family 
size, and place of residence. Age differences bothered 
husbands. Husbands’ occupational level affected wives 
scores. Church membership and attendance went 
with higher scores. It was concluded that results of 
studies of urban couples cannot be generalized to 
rural couples.—H. К. Moore. 


31Q85K. Kenkel, William F. (Iowa State U.) 
Sex of observer and spousal roles in decision mak- 
ing. Marriage fam. Liv., 1961, 23, 185-186.—The 
sex of the interviewer influenced the process of inter- 


action of married couples during the interview—L. 
Shatin, 


31Q91W. Wallin, Paul. (Stanford U.) A study 
of orgasm as a condition of women’s enjoyment 
of intercourse. J. soc. Psychol., 1960, 51, 191-198, 
—Questionnaire data was collected from 540 wives, 
Orgasm frequency was found closely associated with 
completeness of relief of sexual desire, but some ex- 
ceptions existed. Preferred monthly rate of inter- 
course was associated with completeness of relief but 
not with orgasm frequency. It appeared the lack of 
orgasm could be experienced as frustrating but need 
not necessarily be so.—E. Y. Beeman. 


31Q92D. Davidson, Maria. Predictions in fertil- 
ity. Eugen. Quart., 1961, 8, 92-96.— The study is 
based on data from the Kelly Study of Marital Hap- 
piness and the Indianapolis Study of Fertility. The 
author compared the accuracy of fertility predictions 
from social and psychological characteristics of hus- 
bands with predictions based on the same data for 
wives. The latter furnished better predictors. The 
important ones were the same for both spouses: age 
at marriage, size of their parental family, and educa- 
tion. The method used was regression analysis. No 
beta coefficient exceeded .36, so that only a small per- 
centage of the variance was accounted for. Predic- 
tions of completely planned fertility were poorer.— 
S. G. Vandenberg. 


31Q95L. Lynn, David B. (U. Colorado, School 
Medicine) The husband-father role in the family. 
Marriage fam. Liv., 1961, 23, 295-296.—"It would 
seem well worth the valuable school time of boys as 
well as girls to attend family life courses which are 
aimed in part at clarifying, enlarging, and deepening 
the knowledge of and the value attributed to the 
husband-father role.”—L. Shatin. 


(Also see Abstracts 3FH41D, 3FH83S, 3GB37H, 
3GB47K, 3GB70S, 3GI80A, 31119В, 
3JK53D, 3JQ09L, 3KL26S) 
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3IROIK. Kagan, Morris, & Kliger, Paul I. 
(West Virginia U.) An exploratory study of men- 
tal health workshops for clergymen. Proc. W. Va. 
Acad. Sci., 1960, 32, 201-224.—Questionnaire analy- 
ses indicate that mental health workshops for clergy- 
men could be more effective if focused upon content 
knowledge and perceptions rather than basic attitudes. 
—O. Strunk, Jr. 


3IRO2W. Weinberg, A. A. (Jerusalem) Migra- 
tion and belonging. Hague, Netherlands: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1961. xxii, 402 p.—Investigation of the in- 
terrelations between mental health and personal ad- 
justment of immigrants in Israel indicates that the 
former should be defined as a state and the latter as 
a process.—E. L. Gaier. 


3IRO3C. Conte, William R., Otero, Manuel J., & 
Gladfelter, John H. (U. Washington, Seattle) 
Effects of intensive occupational therapy ОП 
chronic schizophrenic patients. Amer. J. occu: 
Ther., 1961, 15, 103-105, 128.—А group of 20 chronic 
schizophrenic patients given 4 weeks of intensive 
occupational therapy and were compared with а совр 
trol group of 20 similar patients who did not Tec 
such treatment. The findings indicate improvemem 
in ability to relate to others and in meeting reality ! 
the experimental group.—9M. A. Seidenfeld. 
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3IROSB. Becker, Ernest. (State U. New York, 
Upstate Medical Cent.) Private versus public logic : 
Some anthropological and philosophical reflections 
on the problem of mental health. Amer. J. Psy- 
‘chiat., 1961, 118, 205-211.—4A. distinction is drawn be- 
tween preliterate, social reality-testing for survival, 
and literate, logical testing of private, individual 
propositions which have little if any relationship to 
survival—N. H. Pronko. 


3IRO9B. Burdett, Arthur D. (Edward R. John- 
stone Training & Research Cent., Bordentown, N. J.) 
Pinpointing the counselor's role in rehabilitation. 
J. Rehabilit., 1960, 26(5), 9-12.—An analytic ap- 
praisal of the role of the rehabilitation counselor as 
a scientist, teacher, and ethical professional worker. 
—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


3IR11L. Levinson, Joseph E. Guidelines for ex- 
changing medical and social information. J. Re- 
habilit., 1960, 26(6), 11-13.—A physician discusses 
the importance and the responsibility involved in the 
exchange of medical and social information as an ele- 
ment of rehabilitation. Levinson points out that the 
individual who seeks the help of the Bureau of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation has by that process accepted the 
intercession of an arm of government in the cure or 
alleviation of his disability and must therefore accept 
the transfer of necessary information to the agencies 
or individuals involved in that treatment. He does 
also emphasize that such information should be used 
only for the execution of the legally defined objec- 
tive of the BVR. He further indicates that when 
Such information is transferred and if it is of a med- 
ical nature it should whenever possible be addressed. 
to а physician.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


SIRI1S. Sizaret, P. L'aide sociale aux vaga- 
bonds. [Social help for vagrants.] Hyg. Ment., 
1961, 50, 311-317.—4A discussion of the psychosocial 
aspects of vagrancy in relation to legislation passed in 
1959, setting up rehabilitation centers for vagrants. At 
its root, there is usually а complex of economic, phys- 
ical, or moral factors. The rupture of stabilizing fam- 
ily or professional ties is common. A comprehensive 


ШУ of personality dynamics is called for—W. W. 
eissner, 


SIRISW. Wolff, Robert J. A behavior rating 
scale. Amer. J. occup. Ther., 1961, 15, 13-16.—The 
г describes a new rating scale of behavior which 
oth signed for use of occupational therapists and 
it sm engaged in rehabilitation of the disabled. This 
үс the Minnesota Follow-up Study (MFS) Re- 
to Mutation Evaluation Scale. It is said to be easy 
recoding cy objective, and a reliable method of 
Tehabili g the Observed behavior of patients in a 
char; tation setting and possessing as its prime 

Tacteristic quantifiable and differential capabilities 


Seide clinical evaluation of patients—M. А. 


ы. Jahoda, Marie. Environment and men- 
cassie th: Int. soc. sci. J., 1959, 11, 14-23.—A dis- 
Societie of the views of mental disease by different 
on icd historically and cross-culturally. Research 
develops factors in mental disease and personality 
Pment is briefly reviewed. —E. Y. Beeman. 


tion RIO. Oberman, C. Esco. (St. Paul Rehabilita- 
tiers E St. Paul, Minn.) Communication bar- 
? rehabilitation, J. Rehabilit., 1960, 26(6), 


14-16—Communication is a highly important but 
oftentimes difficult aspect of the rehabilitation process. 
Obermann discusses the problems of communication 
and makes some suggestions regarding their allevia- 
tion.—M. А. Seidenfeld. 

3IR17D. David, Henry P. & David, Tena S. 
(State Dept. Institutions & Agencies, Trenton, N. J.) 
Notes on Soviet mental health facilities and psy- 
chology: Some personal perspectives. N. J. welf. 
Reporter, 1961, 12, 117-125.—Included in this travel 
report are observations on psychiatric and psycholog- 
ical centers in Moscow and Leningrad; comments on 
service, training, and research facilities; brief descrip- 
tions of programs for emotionally disturbed children, 
juvenile delinquents, and retardates; and some reflec- 
tions on Soviet life and psychology.—L. M. Mhatre. 

3IR170. Olshansky, Simon S. (Cambridge Serv- 
ice Retarded Children, Cambridge, Mass.) Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation and the ex-mental patient. 
J. Rehabilit., 1960, 26(6), 17-19, 40-45. А critical 
review of the vocational rehabilitation program as it 
has served the needs of the ex-mental patient in 
which the author decries the heavy emphasis on the 
care of the physically disabled with an equal but op- 
posite lack of attention to the needs of the mentally 
ill. He feels this is the result of society’s failure to 
provide proper attention to its legal responsibility “to 
all the disabled."—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3IR18H. Hughes, George Rufus. Self-resigna- 
tion: A mighty foe. J. Rehabilit., 1960, 26(5), 18- 
19.—A discussion of the differences between "self- 
acceptance” and the “resignation of oneself to one’s 
fate” as basic factors in rehabilitation of the disabled. 
—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

S3IR20R. Richardson, Stephen A. (Ass. Aid 
Crippled Children, NYC) Psychological problems 
in rehabilitation. J. Rehabilit., 1960, 26(5), 20-22. 
—A brief presentation of some theoretical as well as 
practical problems encountered in the rehabilitation 
of disabled people to which the social psychologist 
may contribute significantly toward their solution — 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3IR21N. Navran, Leslie. (VA Hosp., Sepulveda, 
Calif.) Hospital-community endeavors re-estab- 
lish chronic patients. Ment. Hosp., 1961, 12(7), 
21-23—A multifaceted program was established in 
a Veterans Administration hospital to involve the 
general community in the rehabilitation of a group 
of chronic mental patients. This involved a series of 
speaking engagements, specifically directed to inter- 
esting employers in the hiring of former patients; 
the use of local industrialists as unpaid consultants in 
vocational planning conferences; a Rotary Club- 
sponsored program to provide employement leads; 
and the use of advertising in donated newspaper 
space.—L. Gurel. 

3IR22S. Simon, Stanford H. (VA Hosp., Tomah, 
Wis.) Maximizing therapeutic inefficiency. Ment. 
Hosp., 1961, 12(4), 22-23.—In the face of the pos- 
sibility that progress might bring on a mental health 
epidemic and jeopardize the job security of hospital 
personnel," a plan is presented for decreasing the like- 
hood of rehabilitation of patients in psychiatric hos- 
pitals. Known as "chaises musicales" it follows from 
the proposition that “as intrahospital movement in- 
creases, extrahospital movement — decreases."—L. 


Gurel. 
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SIR23N. Nadler, E. B. (Case Inst. Technology) 
Psychological analysis of organizational ideology. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1961, 55, 223-229.— This study ex- 
amines the ideological issues confronting rehabilita- 
tion personnel of a midwestern chronic disease hos- 
pital in their work with physically disabled patients. 
A sociological analysis, based on perusal of the re- 
habilitation literature, indicated the existence of both 
a "traditional" and "progressive" viewpoint. How- 
ever, factor analysis of the responses of hospital per- 
sonnel to attitude items showed the existence of 4 
factors, named Patient Rejection-Acceptance, Human- 
itarian Concern, Disenchantment-Hope, and Rejection 
of Pessimism. The extent of coincidence between 
psychological and sociological meanings and the 
origins of multidimensional attitudes in rehabilitation 
are briefly discussed—Author abstract. 

3IR24K. Kissin, Gerald, & Carmichael, Donald 
M. (Mental Health Ass. Nassau County, N. Y.) 
Rehabilitation of psychiatric patients. J. Rehabilit., 
1960, 26(5), 24-28.—The principle focus of this pa- 
per is on the rehabilitation of formerly hospitalized 
mental patients. The authors are critical of the gen- 
eral deficiencies in transitional services for the men- 
tal patient leaving the treatment environment and re- 
turning to the community. They emphasize the im- 
portance of the provision of halfway houses, sheltered 
workshops, social clubs, and other activities making 
it possible for the patient to find satisfaction in the 
community with the opportunity to become better 
acquainted with the patient who has recovered or is 
recovering and who can be expected to make a suit- 
able adaptation to the demands of communal life.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3IR24L. Lin Tsung-Yi. Effects of urbanization 
on mental health. Int. soc. sci. J., 1959, 11, 24-33.— 
A review research in this area and a discussion of 
how some of the negative effects of urbanization could 
be reduced or prevented.—E. Y. Beeman. 

SIR39B. Baumann, Barbara. (New York Hosp., 
Cornell Medical Cent.) Diversities in conceptions 
of health and physical fitness. J. Hlth. hum. 
Behav., 1961, 2, 39-46.—2 groups with divergent age, 
education, and socioeconomic status were studied. 
1 consisted of patients who were categorized under 
diagnoses of heart disease, diabetes, psychoneurosis, 
and “multiple diagnoses.” The other group was 
composed of medical students. All Ss were ques- 
tioned concerning physical fitness. 3 major orienta- 
tions were identified in terms of ( a) feeling-state, (b) 
freedom from symptoms, and (c) performance of 
activities of daily living. However, no general tend- 
ency was found to identify physical fitness with gym- 
nastic proficiency. Clinic patients tended to empha- 
size performance, whereas medical students tended 
to emphasize symptoms. Moreover, in both groups, 
education was positively correlated with symptom 
orientation. Furthermore, Jews and Protestants were 
more performance-oriented than Catholics. Ob- 
viously, health must be considered as a multidimen- 
sional concept affected by various psychological fac- 
tors.—L. A. Ostlund. 


3IR47P. Patten, Thomas H. 


(U. Detroit) 
Health and behavior in homes for veterans: Some 
old and new patterns. J. Hlth. hum. Behav., 1961, 
2, 47-58.—Health and behavior of veterans was stud. 
ied in soldiers’ and sailors’ homes. The data were 
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obtained by interviews with 275 veterans and 36 staff 
as well as by nonparticipant observation. The results 
indicated that the quasi-military culture and nomen- 
clature of the old soldiers’ home has been supplanted 
rather successfully by new systems more appropriate 
for a rehabilitation institution. Moreover, veterans 
exemplified the seeming contradiction of physical 
proximity and social isolation. The explanation for 
this lack of sociability may be framed in terms of 
their psychodynamics, life-experiences, or both. It 
was found that unrestrained behavior resulting from 
excessive drinking created persistent problems in in- 
terpersonal relations among the members. Moreover, 
the manner in which pensions are administered seemed 
to contribute to the malfunctioning of the adminis- 
tration. (2l-item bibliogr.)—L. A. Ostlund. 

3IR52S. Shatin, Leo; Brown, Paula, & Loizeaux, 
Marion. (Seton Hall Coll. Medicine) Psycholog- 
ical remotivation of the chronically ill medical pa- 
tient: A quantitative study in rehabilitation meth- 
odology. J. chronic Dis., 1961, 14, 452-468— 
“Matched experimental and control groups were com- 
pared before, during, and at the end of a 16 week 
comprehensive attempt at psychological remotivation 
of the experimental group. Three measurement meth- 
ods were employed for the comparisons: a behavioral 
ward adjustment scale, an activity participation index, 
and a survey of morale and attitudes. АП 3 methods 
showed significant rise in superiority of the experi- 
mental over the control group through the full 16 
week course of the research project. It was demon- 
strated that it was possible to remotivate those in this 
experimental group of chronically ill medical patients; 
this was manifested by their increment in healthier 
ward behavior, morale, and zest for living.” —V. G. 
Laties. 

SIRS9R. Rose, Arnold. (U. Minnesota) Mental 
health of normal older persons. Geriatrics, 1961, 
16, 459-464.—Old age brings disturbances of role and 
self-conception which tend to result in minor forms 
of ill health. Decline of physical power, loss of oc- 
cupation, and changes in health status are among the 
variables.—D. T. Herman. 

SIR63K. Krapf, E. E. The international ap- 
proach to the problems of mental health. Jn. soc. 
sci. J., 1959, 11, 63-71.—A discussion of international 
efforts in the area and of the limitations of the inter- 
national approach.—E. Y. Beeman. 1 

3IR67G. García Badaracco, Jorge; Montevechio, 
Blanca R., & de Kossoy, Isabel N. G. (Hosp. 
Neuropsiquiátrico Hombres, Buenos Aires) Trabin 
psiquiátrico y salud mental. [Psychiatric work an 
mental health.] Acta neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1961, 1 
67-70.—The implications on various levels of clinica 
and therapeutic operation of the concept of ment 
health are explored. It is necessary as an operative 
and constructive element in the treatment of the pa- 
tient, as well as in the maintenance of a high P. 
of mental health in the psychiatric team—W. W- 
Meissner. 


(Also see Abstracts 3AK14G, 3AN21W, 3GB03P, 
316085, 31003F, 3J130C) 
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3JA01B. Boisen, Anton T. (Elgin State Hosp) 
Ideas of prophetic mission. J. pastoral Care, 2 
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15, 1-6.— Clinical evidence and mental hospital ex- 
perience indicate that it is dangerous to assume psy- 
chiatric syndrome of those ministers who claim a 
“special call.” Acceptance or rejection of ministerial 
candidates should not be made on the basis of a pur- 
ported “call”; rather, evaluation should. be made in 
terms of candidate's potentialities and his pattern of 
reaction to frustration.—O. Strunk, Jr. 


3JA01S. Schneider, Eliezer. (U. Brazil) Educa- 
cao, desenvolvimento e psicoterapia. [Education, 
development, and psychotherapy.] Bol. Inst. Psicol., 
Rio de Jan., 1960, 10(1-2), 1-13.—An argument for 
a social learning theory approach to psychopathology 
rather than the misleading medical “illness” approach. 
—G. Soloyanis. 

3JA07C. Calon, P. J. A. Gewone psychologie 
en de psychologie van het abnormale. [Normal 
psychology and the psychology of the abnormal] 
Gawein, 1960, 8, 107-106. 

3]A28M. Mehlman, Robert D. (Rodriguez USA 
Hosp., Fort Brooke, Puerto Rico) The Puerto 
Rican Syndrome. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1961, 118, 
328-332.— The recently devised label Puerto Rican 
Syndrome is questioned as constituting not a disease 
entity in itself but as being rather a combination of 
disease processes and a confusion of social with clin- 
ical psychiatry.—N. Н. Pronko. 

3JA35B. Brussel, James A. (Office of the New 
York State Commissioner of Mental Hygiene) The 
layman's guide to psychiatry. New York: Barnes 
& Noble, 1961. 235 p. $1.50 paper.—An eclectic 
approach to the principles of psychiatry for the edu- 
cated layman. (Extensive glossary & index)—F. Т. 
Severin. 
. 3JA37R. Reisner, Erwin. Le démon et son 
image. [The devil and his image.] (Trans. by 
J. Viret) Bruges, Belgium: Desclée de Brouwer, 
1961. 237 p.—A translation from the German orig- 
inal, “Der Damon und sein Bild.” Past and present 
thoughts on and beliefs in demons and the ramifica- 
tions on society are considered.—E. Y. Beeman. 

3JA61G. Galvin, James A. V., & Ludwig, Arnold 

- (Denver, Colo.) A case of witchcraft. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1961, 133, 161-168.— Some of the psycho- 
dynamics are discussed in the case of individuals in 
а family that claims to be bewitched.—N. Н. Pronko. 

3JA87P. Peberdy, G. В. (Newcastle General 
OSp., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, England) Group re- 
Sort to phantasy. J. ment. Sci., 1961, 107, 787-794. 
—Stress, tension, and jealousy in an isolated task of 
Wartime import led to the fantasying of a dog and a 
orse among junior technicians. The dog was female 
y the men and male to the women in the group 
Ашау. Social and emotional conditions relevant to 


the development of such fantasy are discussed—W. 


- Wilkins. 
1]А875. Shepherd, Michael. (Maudsley Hosp. 
apudon, England) Morbid jealousy: Some clinical 
теті 509181 aspects of a psychiatric symptom. J. 
0 nt. Sci., 1961, 107, 687-753.—Clinical descriptions 
& Jealousy today are similar to those of 50 years ago 
85 Symptom the behavior тау be associated with а 
in BI of psychiatric conditions, which are illustrated 
toxic ase histories. Tt may be found as symptom in 
ps; th disorders (such as alcoholism), in functional 

Ychoses, (both paranoid and affective), and in neu- 
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rotic and psychopathic disorders. Because of its 
danger it has a long forensic history, especially in 
connection with marital partners —W. L. Wilkins. 


3JA87W. Warkentin, John; Felder, Richard E., 
Malone, Thomas P., & Whitaker, Carl A. The 
usefulness of craziness. Med. Times, 1961, 89, 587- 
590.—Craziness, defined as "being spontaneous to the 
exclusion of a concern with cultural conformity for 
the time being . . . a giving up of previous personal- 
ity organization, with its restrictions, limitations and 
inhibitions, to find a more satisfying way of living 
with ourselves and with our fellow man,” is an “im- 
portant part of human experience." The freedom to 
be irrational lends richness and variety to life. In 
some cases the "capacity to permit oneself to become 
disorganized facilitates mental health. . . . Useful 
craziness provides experiences which extend the 
growing edge of the person."—E. Y. Beeman. 


3]A95P. Prince, Raymond. (Allen Memorial 
Inst, Montreal, Canada) The Yoruba image of the 
witch. J. ment. Sci, 1961, 107, 795-805.—Psy- 
chiatric and psychological components in the beliefs 
of Negroes of Nigeria, Dahomey, and Togoland are 
reviewed, including powers attributed to witches, de- 
fences against witchcraft, and delusional systems 
about witches. Maternal aspects of witchcraft are 
partially potent because the mother-son relationship 
is much more emotionally intense than the husband- 
wife relationship, which is not romantic. —]V. L. 
Wilkins. 


(Also see Abstracts 3FC118, 3FF25C, 3FI21H, 
3GJ89G, 3HI17M, 3H1428, 3KM04S) 


PuysicaL HANDICAPS 


3]BOIC. Contini, Renato. (Ed.) . (New York 
U.) Contributions of the physical, biological, and 
psychological sciences in human disability. Ann. 
N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1958, 74, 1-160.—A series of pa- 
pers on the biological, physical, and psychlogical as- 
pects of disability. The need for and problems posed 
by interdisciplinary research are stressed. Sections 
deal with amputation, interdisciplinary research, 
neuromuscular dysfunction, and sensory dysfunction. 
(See 36: 3JB14H, 3JB25W, 3JB28M, 3JB30L, 
378361, 3] B78S, 3JB86D, 3JF59M)—B. S. Aaronson. 


3JB06W. Walsh, E. G. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland) 
Role of the vestibular apparatus in the perception 
of motion on a parallel swing. J. Physiol., 1961, 
155, 506-513.—Thresholds for the perception of 
linear motion were determined for deaf and normal Ss, 
and for patients with high spinal lesions. Sensibility 
was normal in the patients, and in normal Ss during 
total immersion in water or paste, but were elevated 
in children with bilateral lesions of the 8th nerve 
system. Thus, under these conditions, sensitivity de- 
pends primarily on the vestibular apparatus—D. R. 
Peryam. 


3JB14H. Haber, William B. (New York U.) 
Reactions to loss of limb: Physiological and psy- 
chological aspects. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1958, 
74, 14-24.—24 male veterans with unilateral above- 
elbow amputations were interviewed and tested for 
stump sensitivity, phantom limb data, and personality 
adjustment. Stumps were more sensitive to light 
touch, 2-point discrimination, and point localization 
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than homologous sound limb parts regardless of stump 
skin alterations. Phantom limb phenomena support 
the role of central factors and were unrelated to pros- 
thetic use. Rorschach data differentiated wearers of 
functioning and cosmetic prostheses. (18 ref.)— 
B. S. Aaronson. 

3]B25W. Weiss, Samuel A. (New York U.) 
The body image as related to phantom sensation: 
A hypothetical conceptualization of seemingly iso- 
lated findings. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1958, 74, 
25-29.—A problem in physical alteration affecting 
appearance is body image change. Personality affects 
phantom pain and limb phenomena. Phantom pain 
and flexor sensations are how amputees reassure them- 
selves of limb reality, Phantom limb telescoping rep- 
resents compromise with reality. Increased stump 
sensitivity is a function of the need to maintain body 
image integrity. Phantom sensations are like dreams. 
Some prosthetic implications are noted—B. S. 
Aaronson. 

3JB28M. Meyerson, Lee. (U. Houston) Psy- 
chological aspects of sensory disability. Ann. 
N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1958, 74, 128-135.—Physique, in- 
cluding sensory disorders, is phenotypic for behavior. 
Behavioral genotype development relates physical data 
to psychological parameters. Disability, severity, and 
chronicity relate to social and emotional maladjust- 
ment. Response to disability is similar across disabil- 
ity groups, and adjustment problems differ only in 
degree from the nondisabled. Disability research may 
concern itself with direct psychological effects of 
physical deviations, with effects of situational forces 
induced by physique variations, or with effects of 
loss assimilation and resolution. (15 ref.)—B. S. 
Aaronson. 


3JB30L. Litt, Bertram D. (New York U.) Com- 
ments on biological aspects of amputation. Ann. 
N. Y. Acad. Sci. 1958, 74, 30-31.—Diffuse and 
phantom pain and phantom limb phenomena are char- 
acteristic of protopathic sensibility and the absence of 
epicritic sensibility. These diminish in importance as 
epicritic sensibility returns. An important problem 
in prosthetic adjustment is the learning of neuro- 
muscular habits during the long period before a 
prosthetic device can be fitted. Problems of new 
learning are important in adjustment after this event. 
—B. S. Aaronson. 


3]В361. Imus, Henry A. (National Inst. Neuro- 
logical Diseases & Blindness, Bethesda, Md.) Re- 
search in sensory disorders. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 
1958, 74, 136-144.—A series of examples of basic and 
clinical research on sensory disorders is adduced to 
illustrate the multidisciplinary approach. These in- 
clude studies of ultrafine structure of sense organs 
and the nervous system, biophysical and biochemical 
measures of sensory function and dysfunction, and 
psychological aspects of human response to sensory 
stimuli. (32 ref.) —B. S. Aaronson. 

3]B44G. Glaser, Helen H., Lynn, David В., & 
Harrison, Grace S. (U. Colorado Medical Cent.) 
Comprehensive medical care for handicapped chil- 
dren: Patterns of anxiety in mothers of children 
with rheumatic fever. Amer. J. Dis. Children, 1961, 
102, 344-354.—“Mothers of children with rheumatic 
fever were studied regarding manifestations of anxi- 
ety concerning the child’s illness. The degree of 
anxiety, the areas of concern, and the mother’s ways 
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of handling their anxious feelings were identified and 
described.” —A. Barclay. 


3JB67S. Simmel, Marianne L. (Brandeis 0) 
The absence of phantoms for congenitally missing 
limbs. Amer. J. Psychol., 1961, 74, 467-470,—25 of 
27 patients with congenitally-missing limbs reported 
never having had phantom experience. The report 
of the remaining 2 Ss could not be interpreted unam- 
biguously. “Pick’s classical statement that congen- 
itally-missing extremities do not give rise to phan- 
toms” is supported.—ZR. Н. Waters. 

3] B78S. Seidenfeld, Morton A. (National Found, 
Infantile Paralysis, NYC) Psychological adjust- 
ment patterns of the disabled. Ann. N. Y. Acad. 
Sci., 1958, 74, 78-85.—The most predominant role 
of the psychologist in rehabilitation has been empirical 
application of knowledge of human behavior to sound 
rehabilitation practice. Social, vocational, and emo- 
tional readaptations after illness or injury require 
psychological help. Psychometric research leading 
to criteria for successful readjustment and better in- 
struments and prognostic indices are needed. Some 
past research in this area is critically reviewed—B. 
S. Aaronson, 


3] B86D. Drillis, Rudolfs. (New York U.) Ob- 
jective recording and biomechanics of pathological 
gait. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1958, 74, 86-109.— 
Objective gait analysis of 14 patients and pedestrians 
shows pathological gaits have slower, less variable 
cadence; have different stance- to swing-phase ratios; 
have faster decline of double-support time with in- 
creased cadence; have greater step time variability; 
and are asymmetrical and unequal between legs. 
Kinematic recording shows body movement pattern 
alteration, slower walking speed, and asymmetric 
trunk velocity changes.  Pathological gaits show 
characteristic kinetic difference. Gait classification 
requires more available data, (56 ref.)—B. S. 
Aaronson. 


Blindness 


3JC21T. Теаге, Robert John. (Purdue U.) The 
correlates of vision loss in the adult blind. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2021.—Abstract. 


3JC23H. Handel, Alexander F. (American Found. 
Blind, NYC) Community attitudes influencing 
psycho-social adjustment to blindness. J. Re- 
habilit., 1960, 26(6), 23-25—A discussion of the 
limitations placed upon the blind by a society acting 
in ignorance.—M. 4. Seidenfeld. 

3JC95J. Jones, Walter Richard. (Purdue U.) 
The development of a non-verbal tactual intelli- 
gence scale for the adult blind. Dissertation Abstr. 
21, 1995-1996. — Abstract. 


(Also see Abstract 3BC48V) 


Deafness 


3]D08M. Morkovin, Boris V. (U. Southern 
California, Los Angeles) Teaching the preschoo 
deaf child: A new approach from the USSR., 3 
Rehabilit., 1960, 26(6), 8-11.—Morkovin describes 
the work of Morosova and Korsunskaia of the d 
in the use of finger spelling as a prelude to the 
velopment of oral language in preschool deaf childr 
In spite of the fact that there are philosophical і 
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ferences in the viewpoints of the Russian and Amer- 
ican educators of the deaf, Morovkin points out the 
values that exist in this approach and experimental 
study of such methods adapted to the English speak- 
ing milieu should be undertaken.—M. А. Seidenfeld. 


3JD09M. Martsinovskaia, E. N. (Inst. Defec- 
tology, Akad. Pedagogicheskikh Nauk RSFSR) 
Vliianie daktilirovaniia na temp ustnoi rechi u 
glukhikh deteí. [Effect of finger spelling on the 
rate of oral speech in deaf children.] Dokl. Akad. 
Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1960, No. 4, 109-112.—Groups 
of deaf and hearing Ss were asked to reproduce a 
short passage (37 words) both orally and by finger 
spelling. It was found that when the deaf Ss were 
equally skillful both in oral and finger speech the rate 
was the same. The rate of finger speech was slower 
in those Ss who relied mostly оп oral speech.—4. 
Cuk. 

3JD13K. Khopreninova, N. G. (Pedagogical 
Inst, Orenburg, USSR) K voprosu o slukhovom 
vospriiatii prostranstvennykh i telesnykh svoistv 
predmeta. [Problem of auditory preception of spa- 
tial and physical qualities of an object.] Dokl. Akad. 
Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1961, No. 1, 113-116.—3 
groups of Ss were used: 9 blind children (age 8-11), 
11 blind adults (18-30), and 6 normal individuals 
(19-22). 'They were asked to identify 10 objects 
according to their shapes and material using as clues 
sounds emitted by the objects. The sounds were pro- 
duced by striking the objects with a pencil along 
their contours. Conclusions were: (a) Auditory 
analyzer can perceive not only the position of objects 
in space but also their forms and material. (b) The 
ability to perceive objects by sound is subject to de- 
velopment and training.—24. Cuk. 

3]D23H. Hardy, William G., & Pauls, Miriam 
D. (Johns Hopkins Medical Inst.) Significance of 
problems of conditioning in GSR audiometry. J. 
Speech hear. Dis., 1959, 24, 123-126.—A discussion of 
the various limitations of GSR audiometry, both for 
clinical evaluation and research. Some typical cases 
are presented and it is pointed out that failure of a 
Person to conditon may be a positive diagnostic find- 
Ing.—E. Y. Beeman. 

_ JD68A. American Speech and Hearing Associa- 
tion, Committee on Identification Audiometry. 
Identification audiometry. J. speech hear. Dis. 
monogr. Suppl., 1961, No. 9. iv, 68 p.—Identification 
audiometry refers to the application of any of a 
Variety of hearing testing procedures to persons of 
any age for the purpose of identifying those individ- 
uals with hearing sensitivity less than that generally 
defined as within normal limits. Once this has been 
ascertained, such persons may be subjected to audio- 
psical and other procedures. The monograph covers 

€ Various age groups and types of Ss, techniques, 
and instrumentation generally used, making definitive 
recommendations in many instances for preferential 
Procedures, _3 appendices cover laws and regulations 
Е identification audiometry, hearing levels 
mur ildren and implications for identification audiom- 
те? and steps toward an international audiometric 

ero. Relative to the latter, the present trend is to 
89 along with the final ISO decision.—M. F. Palmer. 
voi] D99M. Martsinovskaia, E. I. (Inst. Defec- 
mor Akad. Pedagogicheskikh Nauk RSFSR) K 

Nosheniiu ustnof i daktil’noi form rechi u 
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glukhikh uchashchikhsia. [Relation between the 
oral and the finger type of speech in deaf pupils.] 
Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1960, No. 5, 99- 
102.—Use of finger speech at the beginning of in- 
struction of deaf children does not inhibit the de- 
velopment of oral speech, The 2 types of speech can 
cooperate regardless of age of pupils and length of 
instruction, With certain kinds of thinking opera- 
tions the articulatory movements may predominate 
over the finger movements.—A. Cuk. 


$РЕЕСн DerecTS 


3JE38M. Matějček, Z., & Langmeier, J. (Prague, 
Czechoslovakia) Vývojová dyslexie. I. [Develop- 
mental dyslexia. Part І.] Ceskoslov. Psychol., 1960, 
4, 338-353.—A review of world literature on dyslexia 
is given. Developmental dyslexia is defined as “a 
special reading disorder conditioned by deficiency of 
primary abilities which form a complex ability for 
learning of reading under the given didactic methods. 
It is usually present in the child at the beginning o 
school attendance with the effect that the level of 
reading is in a constant marked disagreement with 
the ascertained level of intellectual abilities of the 
child." It must be distinguished from alexia (char- 
acterised by specific neurological findings) and from 
secondary reading disorders where neurotic, social, 
didactic, or other factors play a role. The clinical 
psychologist must analyse each case individually and 
indicate rehabilitation procedures. (114 ref, Russian 
& English summaries) —V. Břicháček. 


3JE78R. Ross, Donald Clare. (U. North Caro- 
lina) The classification of aphasics. Dissertation 
Absir., 1961, 21, 2778-2779.— Abstract. 


3JE91M. Mangan, Kenneth R. (Illinois School 
Deaf, Jacksonville) Spech improvement through 
articulation testing. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1961, 106, 
391—396.— The pronunciation of 50 phonetically bal- 
anced words by 30 deaf pupils in Grades 2 through 7 
was listened to and recorded by 4 teachers of the 
deaf, 5 mothers of deaf children, and 4 seniors in 
elementary education. Average intelligibility per- 
centages were 47 (7th grade), 59 (5th grade), 55 
(4th grade), and 61 (2nd grade). "Surd-sonant con- 
fusions and poor articulation of front vowels caused 
the most difficulty in understanding" the words pro- 
nounced.—T. E. Newland. 


NEUROLOGICAL DISORDERS 


3JF13C. Chaudry, M. R., & Pond, D. A. (Mauds- 
ley Hosp., London, England) Mental deterioration 
in epileptic children. /. Newrol. Neurosurg. Psy- 
chiat., 1961, 24, 213-219.—“28 epileptic children . . . 
who showed intellectual and social deterioration were 


* compared with a control group of epileptics who had 


similar evidence of brain damage but no deteriora- 
tion. Significant differences were found in increased 
frequency of seizures, the poor effects of medication 
on the seizures, and incidence of focal plus general- 
ized E.E.G. abnormalities. . . . Insignificant differ- 
ences were found in site and extent of brain damage, 
presumptive age when the brain was damaged, age 
of onset of seizures, amount and duration of anticon- 
yulsants, and associated emotional and behavioral 
problems. Attention is drawn to certain cases which 
improve after long periods of apparent deterioration 
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and a hypothesis is put forward that some form of 
‘subclinical’ epilepsy may be partly responsible for 
deterioration which is not a true dementia.”—M. L. 
Simmel. 

3JF13R. Risch, Frank, & Henry, Joseph J. (VA 
Cent, Los Angeles, Calif.) Epilepsy explored in 
California study. J. Rehabilit., 1960, 26(5), 13-15. 
—The clinical importance of work in aiding the epi- 
leptic sufferer in gaining control of his illness as well 
as in helping him to properly use his energy, his skills 
and abilities in finding social and psychological 
adaptation is indicated—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3]FI5M. Müller, Ragnar; Nylander, Ingvar; 
Larson, Lars-Erick; Widen, Lennart, & Franken- 
haeuser, Marianne. Sequelae of primary aseptic 
meningo-encephalitis. Acta psychiat. neurol., Scand., 
1958, 33, Suppl. No. 126. 115 p.—238 patients with 
the diagnosis of meningo-encephalitis were given a 
clinical, sociomedical, electroencephalographic, and 
psychological examination. 138 normal persons given 
the same examination were used for comparisons. No 
difference existed between groups as to frequency, de- 
gree of severity, or character of principal mental 
symptoms, nor in the number of mental symptoms per 
individual. Patients showed a higher frequency of 
abnormal EEG. The psychological examination 
showed no differences between the younger patients 
and the controls, but the adult patients had poorer 
performance. (73 ref.) —E. Y. Beeman. 

3JF20S. Shalman, Denis С. (Maudsley Hospital, 
London, England) The diagnostic use of the Mc- 
Gill picture anomaly test in temporal lobe epilepsy. 
J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1961, 24, 220-222 — 
21 successive epileptic patients were tested prior to 
unilateral anterior temporal lobectomy and 1 month 
postoperatively. ^ Resections included hippocampus, 
uncus, amygdaloid nucleus, and extended posteriorly 
to Labbe's vein. Patients were subdivided into 3 
groups: 6 right-handed Ss operated on the left, 10 
right-handed Ss operated on the right and 5 left- 
handed Ss operated on either side. The McGill pic- 
ture anomaly test did not yield significant differences 
between right and left-operated patients either before 
or after surgery. Raven's Progressive Matrices Test 
revealed significant differences between Ss with right 
and Ss with left temporal disturbance. Left-handed 
Ss obtained scores significantly different from right- 
handed Ss both before and after surgery.—M. L. 
Simmel. 

3]F35Z. Zuchi, М., & Stella, L. Lo sviluppo 
delle tendenze antisociali nel quadro delle anomalie 
di comportamento di tipo caratteriale del bambino 
e del ragazzo. [The development of antisocial tend- 
encies within the context of character abnormalities 
in the behavior of the infant and of the child.] Riv. 
Psicol. soc., 1960, 27, 235-270.—Slight brain damage 
favors the development of antisocial behavior.—L. 
L'Abate. 

3JF38N. Nuffield, Edward J. A. (Maudsley 
Hosp. London, England) Neuro-physiology and 
behaviour disorders in epileptic children. J. ment. 
Sci., 1961, 107, 438-458.—2 subgroups are isolated in 
whom the rhinencephalic (having temporal lobe foci) 
and the centrencephalic (3 c/sec spike and wave 
pattern) systems are primarily involved. The tem- 
poral focus group showed high incidence of aggres- 
sive behavior and low neuroticism, and the reverse 
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was true of the other group. Both of these groups 
are distinguishable from a neutral group having non- 
temporal cortical foci. It is suggested that the results 
support evidence of the role of the rhinencephalon in 
facilitating aggressive behavior and also the theory 
that spike and wave phenomenon is part of a homeo- 
static mechanism. While environmental factors de- 
termine the presence or absence of behavior disorders 
in epileptic children, the neurophysiological status 
determines the type and quality of the reaction (59 
ret.)—W. L. Wilkins. 

3ЈЕ54Е. Ettlinger, G., & Wyke Maria. (Inst. 
Neurology, London, England) Defects in identify- 
ing objects visually in a patient with cerebro- 
vascular disease. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 
1961, 24, 254-259.—" A. systematic examination of the 
defects of visual object identification in a patient with 
cerebrovascular disease is reported. . .. His intel- 
lectual functions were also assessed with standard 
psychometric methods, and his vision was examined 
on the tangent screen and on tests of brightness dis- 
crimination, flicker fusion, and local adaptation. . . . 
Object identification by vision alone was found to be 
significantly inferior to identification of the same ob- 
jects by touch alone or by vision and touch. The 
relative contributions of confusion, intellectual de- 
terioration, dysphasia, and sensory changes to the 
impairment of object identification are discussed. It 
is concluded that confusion together with visual defect 
caused a condition resembling visual object agnosia." 
(16 ref.) —M. L. Simmel. 

3JF59M. Marks, Morton, & Hirschberg, Gerald 
G. (New York U.) Analysis of the hemiplegic 
gait. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1958, 74, 59-77.—The 
gaits of 19 patients with moderately spastic hemiplegia 
following cerebral vascular accidents were investi- 
gated by force-plate, stroboscopic, and electromyo- 
graphic techniques. Abnormal motor performance in 
both the impaired and unimpaired legs was disclosed. 
Short leg braces and gait retraining did not alter the 
abnormalities observed. Factors to be considered be- 
fore attempting gait retraining are enumerated. (23 
ref.)—8B. S. Aaronson. 


SJFG0T. Titcombe, A. Е., & Willison, B. G. 
(United Oxford Hosp. Oxford, England) Flicker 
fusion in multiple sclerosis. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. 
Psychiat., 1961, 24, 260-265.—“A simple means of 
testing flicker fusion frequency is described. Results 
in 30 control subjects and in 60 patients with multiple 
sclerosis are presented. They indicate that multiple 
sclerosis is often associated with depression of critical 
flicker fusion frequency in one or both eyes. The de- 
pression appears to be related to the occurrence of 
retrobulbar neuritis."—M. L. Simmel. 

3JF61F. Fitzhugh, Kathleen B., Fitzhugh, Loren 
C., & Reitan, Ralph M. (New Castle State Hosp.) 
Psychological deficits in relation to acuteness 0: 
brain dysfunction. J. consult. Psychol, 1961, 25, 
61-66.—3 brain damaged groups, matched for age 
sex, race, education, are compared with a norma 
group on Wechsler-Bellevue and 8 Halstead Neuro- 
psychological indicators. The Acute lesion group is 
consistently more deficient than either chronic-static 
or relatively static groups. “, . . acuteness . - ; 1 
an important variable . . . in studies of psychological 
deficits among brain damaged subjects"—E. Ё. 
Oetting. 
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3JF64A. Applebaum, Stephen A. (Menninger 
Found.) Automatic and selective processes in the 
word associations of brain-damaged and normal 
subjects. J. Pers., 1960, 28, 64-72.—Мешогу сап be 
considered to have 2 aspects: passive or reproductive, 
and active or effortíul recall. In reference to the 
word-association process these aspects are seen as 
automatic and selective processes. By varying the 
directions on a word-association test to require re- 
production or new response, it was attempted to ex- 
ceed these 2 proce: "Normal and brain-damaged 
Ss were indistinguishable on the reproduction trail 
while normal Ss strongly surpassed brain-damaged Ss 
on the new-response trial" This casts doubts on the 
usefulness of reproduction trials as a test of brain 
damage.—E. Y. Beeman. 


3JF75K. Kreindler, A., & Ionásescu, V. (Inst. 
Neurology, Bucharest, Rumania) А case of pure 
word blindness. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 
1961, 24, 275-280. right-handed patient is re- 
ported, whose past history included lues and arterial 
hypertension, and in whom word blindness set in sud- 
denly, associated with right homonymous hemianopsia, 
dysgraphia in copying, colour agnosia, constructional 
apraxia, slight anomia but no disturbance of receptive 
speech. The use of facilitating (unblocking) audi- 
tory and visual tests made possible the reading of cer- 
tain words and sentences which the patient had been 
unable to read when presented in isolation. The role 
of the various sensory inputs in the mechanism of 
teading and of the sites of lesion which may evoke 
‘pure alexia’ are discussed —M. L. Simmel. 


(Also see Abstracts 3GB16F, 3HI21H, 3IJ86R, 
3JT71E) 


Brain Damage 


3JGOOF. Fogel, Max Leonard. (State U. Iowa) 
An analysis of the “parietal symptom-complex” 
with special reference to the Gerstmann syndrome. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2000-2001—Abstract. 


3JGO0SK. Khomskaia, E. D. (Moscow U.) 
liianie slovesnoi instruktsii na vegetativnye kom- 
Ponenty orientirovochnogo refleksa pri porazhenii 
mozga: Soobshchenie I. Rechevaia reguliatsiia 
Orientirovochnykh reaktsii v norme. [Effect of 
Verbal instruction on vegetative components of the 
orienting reflex in brain injured: Communication I, 
Verbal regulation of the orienting reaction in normal 
Nibjects] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1960, 
No. 6, 105-110.—First report on a series of experi- 
ments investigating the effect of verbal instruction on 
the vascular and galvanic skin components of the 
stienting reflex both in normal and brain injured Ss. 
€ group of normal Ss was made up of 20 people 
(age 18-30) who were stimulated with sounds, tem- 
Perature (cold), and words. The verbal instruction 
ыле! in evaluating the pitch and the volume of 
E Sounds. It was found that when the instruction 
des Introduced, the previously extinct GSR would re- 
GSR? as soon as the instruction was stopped, the 
R would disappear.—4. Cuk. 
026135. Sorkina, Е. G., & Khomskaia, E. D. 
SV ооа U., USSR) Dinamicheskie naruscheniia 
e TORI vospriiatiia pri porazhenii temenno- 
tylochnykh otdelov mozga. [Dynamic disturb- 
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ances of color perception in cases of lesion of the 
parieto-occipital area of the brain.] Dokl. Akad. 
Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1960, No. 6, 113-116.—Ss 
were 14 patients suffering from lesions in the parieto- 
occipital area. Control groups were also present 
(normals and other brain injured). All were trained 
to establish positive and inhibitory motor reactions to 
3 pairs of colors. Ss with parieto-occipital lesions 
showed different degrees of memory disturbance for 
colors ("color asthenia") proportionate to the sever- 
ity of the lesions—A. Cuk. 


3JG31G. Gooddy, William. (National Hosp., 
London, England) Asymmetry of cerebral func- 
tion. J. ment. Sci., 1961, 107, 431-437.—Studies of 
possible damage to one or the other cerebral hemi- 
sphere should include tests of handedness; of language, 
including vocabulary, oral and written expression, 
and comprehension; and of spatial orientation. The 
problem is one of asymmterical function in symmet- 
rical structures—W. L. Wilkins. 


3JG40M. McFie, John. (Queen Square, London, 
England) The effects of hemispherectomy on in- 
tellectual functioning in cases of infantile hemi- 
plegia. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1961, 24, 
240-249.—The author reviews the literature and 
analyzes the findings of 34 Ss having undergone total 
hemispherectomy and 9 Ss with partial removal of 
one hemisphere at the National Hospital. 2 years 
after operation only patients who had undergone total 
hemispherectomy following brain injury with the 1st 
year of life showed significant increases in intelli- 
gence test scores. There was no difference between 
right and left hemispherectomies. Greatest improve- 
ment occurred in patients with normal postoperative 
EEGs of the remaining hemisphere. "It is also dem- 
onstrated that the majority of patients with infantile 
hemiplegia show a verbal intellectual deficit, amount- 
ing in some cases to dysphasia, irrespective of hemis- 
phere damaged." (10 tables, 2 figures, 26-item 
bibliog.)—9M. L. Simmel. 

3JG52R. Rigrodsky, S. & Goda, S. (Training 
School, Vineland, N. J.) Language behavior of a 
group of non-speaking brain-damaged mentally 
retarded children. Train. sch. Bull., 1961, 58, 52-60. 
—20 nonspeaking mentally retarded children were ob- 
served and measured for language behavior during 
free play and in structured testing sessions. House- 
parents and teachers completed a questionnaire de- 
scribing the children’s language. The results indicate 
that there is some variation in the ability of non- 
speaking children to receive and express language. 
The children were grouped according to one of sev- 
eral distinct levels of language development—V. 
Staudt Sexton. 

3JG76B. Benton, Arthur L. (U. Iowa) The 
fiction of Gerstmann syndrome. J. Neurol. Neuro- 
surg. Psychiat., 1961, 24, 176-181.— "Systematic, ob- 
jective analysis of the performances of patients with 
cerebral disease on seven ‘parietal’ tasks (right-left 
orientation, finger localization, writing, calculation, 
constructional praxis, reading, visual memory) indi- 
cates that many combinations of deficits, including 
that known as the ‘Gerstmann syndrome,’ may be ob- 
served. The syndrome appears to be no different 
from the other combinations in respect to either the 
strength of the mutual interrelationships among its 
elements or the strength of the relationships between 
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its elements and performances not belonging to it. 
These results hold both for patients with diverse cere- 
bral conditions and for those with focal lesions of the 
dominant parietal lobe. The findings are interpreted 
as indicating that the Gerstmann syndrome is an arti- 
fact of defective and biased observation. Further, a 
review of the pertinent clinical literature offers little 
support for its alleged focal diagnostic significance.” 
М, L. Simmel. 


(Also see Abstracts 3IM35D, 3JF13C, 3JI86C, 
3KE42J, 3LC570) 


Cerebral Palsy 


3]HIOIL Irwin, Orvis C. (U. Wichita, Kan.) 
Comparison of articulation scores of children with 
cerebral palsy and mentally retarded children. 
Cerebral palsy Rev., 1961, 22(4), 10-11.—Grouped 
by “IQ” (test or tests not specified), the cerebral 
palsied children did less well —T. E. Newland. 


3JH12I. Irwin, Orvis C. (U. Wichita, Kan.) 
Standardization of a test of double reversed con- 
sonant blends for use with children of cerebral 
palsy. Cerebral palsy Rev., 1961, 22(4), 12-14.— 
“The test appears to be adequate" in terms of reli- 
ability, validity, item discrimination power, and item 
uniqueness, although the distribution of item difficul- 
ties is skewed.—T. E. Newland. 


3JH17M. Mitchell, Ross б. (U. St. Andrews, 
Dundee, Scotland) The growth and development 
of children with cerebral palsy. Cerebral palsy 
Rev., 1961, 22(4), 3-4, 17-19.—On the basis of data 
on 240 Ss under age 21, believed to be a saturation 
sample, the cerebral palsied were significantly below 
normal standards in all the body measurements, but 
only slightly lower in body weight. The spastic terta- 
plegies were most deviant. Right hemiplegics were 
more deviant than left hemiplegics. All the categories 
showed retarded motor development.—T. E. Newland. 


3]H220. Ohlsson-Edlund, Elly. (Stockholm, 
Sweden) Phoniatric treatment of children with 
cerebral palsy. Cerebral palsy Bull., 1961, 3, 222— 
226.—Auditory and tactile stimulation by means of 
tuning forks is augmented by the use of manual 
movements and visually attractive materials. "After 
long training the children in many cases really speak 
better."—T. E. Newland. 


3JH29N. Neilsen, Helle H. Human figure draw- 
ings by normal and physically handicapped chil- 
dren: Draw-a-Person test. Scand. J. Psychol., 
1961, 2, 129-138.—Cerebral palsied children (spastic 
hemiplegia) were compared with normal children on 
19 formal variables of the Draw-a-Person Test. Gon- 
trary to prediction, no differences were found between 
the experimental and matched control group, but one 
variable (extremities lacking) was scored more fre- 
quently on hemiplegic than on paraplegic children. 
A comparison of the 2 groups showed that a signif- 
icantly larger number of spastic children than normal 
children had a Goodenough IQ that was more than 10 
points lower than their Binet ТО. А clinical psychol- 
ogist with much experience of figure drawings, in- 
formed only about age and IQ of the Ss, sorted the 
drawings better than chance—Journal abstract. 


3]H46H. Helfand, Abraham. (Inst. Crippled & 
Disabled, NYC) Vocational counseling in work 
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evaluation of the cerebral palsied. /. Rehabilit. 
1960, 26(6), 5-6, 46-50.—Based upon a study of 
methods for the determination of the work capacities 
of those with cerebral palsy Helíand describes the use 
of the work sample technique in cooperation with 
short-term vocational counseling as an effective pro- 
cedure in the vocational rehabilitation of these clients, 
—М. A. Seidenfeld. 

3]H55A. Alvin, Juliette. (London, England) 
Music therapy and the cerebral palsied child. 
Cerebral palsy Bull, 1961, 3, 255-262.—Described 
are the uses of music in connection with physiother- 
apy, speech therapy, mental development, social in- 
tegration, emotional adjustment, remedial education, 
and mental health.—T. E. Newland. 

3JH97A. Ashley, Wayne Rollin. (U. Oklahoma) 
The goal-setting behavior of cerebral palsy chil- 
dren under success and failure conditions. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 21, 1997-1998. Abstract. 


MENTAL RETARDATION 


3JIO0R. Ring, Elizabeth M., & Palermo, D. S. 
Paired associate learning of retarded and normal 
children, Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1961, 66, 100-107.— 
14 educable mentally retarded adolescents were com- 
pared with 2 groups (14 Ss each) of intellectually 
normal Ss with respect to learning an 8-pair list of 
pictures of common objects, one group of normal Ss 
being matched with the retarded Ss on the basis of 
CA and a second on the basis of mental age. Per- 
formance of the retarded Ss was significantly inferior 
to that of the normal Ss of the same CA, but did not 
differ from the normal Ss of the same MA. Intel- 
lectual level affects performance on this task.—V. 
S. Sexton. 


3JI01S. Stevenson, Harold W., & Snyder, Leila 
C. (U. Texas) Performance as a function of the 
interaction of incentive conditons. J. Pers., 1960, 
28, 1-11.—90 institutionalized mentally retarded chil- 
dren were tested on a simple motor task. In Part 1, 
3 groups were run under reward, punishment and 
neutral incentive conditons. Incentive was varied by 
E's verbal responses to S's performance. In Part 2 
the 3 groups were each subdivided into the 3 incen- 
tive conditions. There were significant differences 
between groups in both parts and changes in perform- 
ance from Part 1 to Part 2 seemed to depend on the 
conditions operating in both parts.—E. Y. Beeman. 


3J102L. Luriia, A. R. (Ed.) Umstvenno otstalyi 
rebénok. [The mentally retarded child.] Moscow; 
USSR: RSFSR Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, 
1960. 202 p.—A general text on the mentally re- 
tarded is provided, which also summarizes the worl 
done under Luriia's direction over the last decade. 
The clinical, physiological, and psychophysiological 
aspects of mental retardation are treated from the 
Pavlovian point of view, which investigates the 21 
Signal system in its necessary connection with the 
Ist signal system. —J. D. London. 

3Ј103С. Gersamiia, Е. A. (D. N. Uznadze Inst. 
Psychology, Tbilisi) O nekotorykh osobennostiakh 
fiksirovannoi ustanovki п detei-oligofrenov. [Some 
features of fixed set in oligophrenic children.] Dokl. 
Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1960, No. 5, 103-106— 
Several attempts were already made to use the Char- 
pentier illusion (volume-weight illusion) as a diag- 
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nostic tool in discriminating different degrees of 
mental retardation. Study shows that there is no sig- 
nificant difference in the way that oligophrenic and 
normal children react to this illusion. It can be used 
with profit, however, when measuring psychological 
set.—A. Cuk. 

3J112F. Farber, Bernard. (U. Illinois) Effects 
of a severely mentally retarded child on family 
integration. Monogr. Soc. Res. Child Developm., 
1959, 24,(2, Whole No. 71), 112 p.—240 families in 
the Chicago area with 1 and only 1 mentally deficient 
child under 16 were interviewed. The marital in- 
tegration of lower-class parents was more adversely 
affected by a mentally retarded boy than a girl. This 
sex difference tended to disappear when the child was 
institutionalized. It did not exist in middle-class fam- 
ilies, nor did it seem a factor in the adjustment of 
the normal siblings. The siblings were adversely af- 
fected by the dependence of the retarded child. In- 
stitutionalization of the child seemed to help the nor- 
mal sisters but not the normal brothers. Siblings were 
more adversely affected by younger retarded children, 
parents by older children. “Religious association and 
frequent relations with the wife’s mother were re- 
garded as supportive to the parents with a retarded 
child at home.” These seemed more influential where 
the child was a boy. Frequent interaction with the 
husband’s mother seemed associated with low marital 
integration. (81 ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. 


3JI12P. Polonsky, D. (Pacific State Hosp., Po- 
mona, Calif.) Beliefs and opinions concerning 
mental deficiency. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1961, 66, 
12-17.—A report is presented of the responses of 173 
psychiatric technicians at Pacific State Hospital to 
the Mental Deficiency Misconception Scale (M.D.M.) 
and of the relationship of the responses to certain psy- 
chological and personal variables. The hypothesis 
that the technicians repond similarly to laymen was 
not supported. An important segment of the group 
of technicians did hold misconceptions about mental 
deficiency. Female technicians showed a slight but 
Significant “better” total score on the scale. There 
Was some evidence to support the hypothesis that 
Opinions about mental deficiency are but one aspect 
of a general ideological orientation.—V. S. Sexton. 

3JI13K. King, F. J. (U. Texas) An experi- 
mental investigation of some behavioral concom- 
itants of phenylketonuria. Dissertation Abstr., 21, 
2013.—Abstract. 


3JI13W. Windle, C. D., Stewart, Elizabeth, & 
Brown, S. J. (Pacific State Hosp., Pomona, Calif.) 
Reasons for community failure of released pa- 
ents. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1961, 66, 213-217— 
release cohorts of institutionalized mental subnor- 
mals were studied for 4 years to determine the rea- 
‘ons for failure. Large differences among patients 
released on different types of leave were discovered, 
stenting that different processes leading to rein- 
itutionalization take place in the different leave pro- 
8rams.—V7. S. Sexton. 
3]115А. Allen, Richard J., & Gibson, Ralph M. 
telli; ichigan) Phenylketonuria with normal in- 
apse. Amer. J. Dis. Children, 1961, 102, 115-122. 
mal į E year old boy with phenylketonuria and nor- 
Sented. e 1gence and with a behavior disorder is pre- 
tion 1; During the 2 year interval of clinical observa- 
tinder psy chological and EEG control, there was 
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gradual behavioral improvement without any signif- 
icant change in basic intelligence. А seven month 
interval of dietary therapy also did not have any 
striking effects. The implications of normal intel- 
ligence in phenylketonuria in terms of etiology, in- 
heritance, and the search for additional cases are dis- 
cussed."—4. Barclay. 

3]1161.. Lenard, Henry M. (Jewish Vocational 
Service, Milwaukee, Wis.) Supportive placement 
for the mentally retarded. J. Rehabilit., 1960, 
26(5), 16-17.—The difficulty experienced by the 
mentally retarded trained workers in maintaining 
themselves in an effective relationship with other 
workers has been one of the great drawbacks to suc- 
cessful placement. The Jewish Vocational Service 
of Milwaukee has overcome this problem through 
the intensification of their group counseling program, 
the interjection of a role-playing situation, and 
through the placement of 2 clients in the same work 
environment where they supply mutual sharing and 
support for each other. These procedures have pro- 
duced increased job success for their clients—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

3JI18D. Diamond, E. F., & Sun Moon, Myong. 
(Loyola U., Chicago, Ш.) Neuromuscular develop- 
ment in mongoloid children. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
1961, 66, 218-221.—Improvement of the neuromuscu- 
lar performance of à group of mongoloid children 
was attempted by various forms of therapy. 20 chil- 
dren were given hydroepiandrosterone; 10 desicated 
whole calve's pituitary; 10 nandrolone phenpropionate 
and 10 were used as controls. After 1 year no unde- 
sirable side effects of therapy appeared and, there was 
no improvement in intelligence of facies in any group. 
Slight improvement in muscle tone was observed in 
those treated with dehydroepiandrosterone and nan- 
drolone phenpropionate. No improvement was seen 
in the group given calve's pituitary. Compared to 
the controls no group showed neuromuscular develop- 
ment.—JV. S. Sexton. 

3JI19S. Solomon, Paul. (Clark U.) A develop- 
mental study of compassion and tact among intel- 
lectually bright and retarded males. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1961, 21, 2019-2020.—Abstract. 


3]I21B. Bobroff, Allen. (U. Michigan) The 
stages of maturation in socialized thinking and in 
the ego development of two groups of children. 
Child Developm., 1960, 31, 321-328—Normal and 
educable mentally retarded children were observed 
in games of marbles and their levels of ego develop- 
ment derived from analysis of TAT protocols. The 
children "proceeded through concomitant stages in 
both areas studied," each stage having a set of typical 
characteristics. Тһе normal children generally 
reached a given stage about 2 years ahead of the 
retarded children.—E. Y. Beeman. 


3J122G. Guthrie, G. M. , Butler, A., & Gorlow, 
L. (Pennsylvania State U.) Patterns of self-atti- 
tudes of retardates. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1961, 
66, 222-229.—A 150-item self-attitude questionnaire 
was designed for use with retarded Ss. Reliability: 
was determined by retesting 100 Ss. Inverse factor 
analysis identified groups homogeneous with respect 
to patterns of self-attitudes. For this purpose the 
questionnaire was given to 50 retarded women in an 
institution and to 50 retarded women who were living 
at home. 25 Ss from each group were chosen and a 
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50 x 50 matrix of correlations was computed by cor- 
relating each pair of Ss. The remaining Ss were 
used for replication. The factors from the replication 
were matched by inspection with those from the Ist 
matrix. Each factor is a hypothetical organization of 
self-attitudes which some of the Ss maintain. There 
were 3 factors representing essentially favorable out- 
looks and 4 which were unfavorable. Identification 
of these self-attitudes may facilitate treatment and 
training of the retardate.—V. S. Sexton. 


3]123G. Garfield, S. L., Wilcott, Johanna B., & 
Milgram, N. A. Emotional disturbance and sus- 
pected mental deficiency. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
1961, 66, 23-29.—170 children referred because of 
possible mental retardation were evaluated as out- 
patients or inpatients depending on the difficulty of 
the diagnostic problem presented by the individual 
case. Analyses and ratings were performed with spe- 
cial reference to mental deficiency and emotional dis- 
turbance. Emotional disturbance was found to be far 
greater in the children considered not mentally re- 
tarded or inconclusive in this regard than in the 
group considered retarded. 1895 of the total group 
were judged to be not mentally retarded and in an 
additional 15% of the cases, no conclusive diagnosis 
could be reached concerning the presence or absence 
of mental deficiency, even after intensive study. The 
authors conclude that the diagnosis of mental defi- 
ciency in a young child is not a simple task and is fre- 
quently complicated by the interplay of diverse fac- 
tors. The diagnostic effort to differentiate between 
the mentally defective child and the mentally impaired 
emotionally disturbed child is important since the 
disposition and treatment for the 2 conditions are 
not identical.—V. S. Sexton. 


3J127L. Lyle, J. G. (Dept. Mental Hygiene, Mel- 
bourne, Australia) А comparison of the verbal in- 
telligence of normal and imbecile children. J. 
genet. Psychol, 1961, 99, 227-234—A comparison 
was made of the verbal intelligence of 62 pairs of nor- 
mal and imbecile (IO range 20-50) children matched 
for nonverbal MA on the Minnesota Preschool Scale 
(MPS). Both groups lived at home and attended 
day centers, the socioeconomic background of the 
homes favoring somewhat the imbecile group. The 
Verbal subtest of the MPS was used as a measure 
of verbal intelligence. Highly significant differences 
in verbal intelligence were found in favor of the nor- 
mal children, and this was true for both mongoloid 
and nonmongoloid imbeciles. It was suggested that 
imbeciles suffer a relative retardation of verbal de- 
velopment due to impaired functioning of the higher 
cortical centers. In view of other evidence, however, 
it was acknowledged that institution environments 
may serve to reduce even further their verbal ability. 
—Author abstract. 


3JI30B. Berkson, G., Hermelin, B., & O'Connor, 
N. (Maudsley Hosp, London) Physiological re- 
sponses of normals and institutionalised mental 
defectives to repeated stimuli. J. ment. defic. Res., 
1961, 5, 30-39.—"Eighteen normal young adult men 
were compared with 18 feebleminded, 21 imbecile and 
20 Mongol institutionalised defectives of the same sex 
and age, with respect to physiological measures of 
resting level, response to stimuli and habituation. 
The experimental procedure involved the measure- 
ment of skin conductance, heart rate and occipital 
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EEG rhythms under resting conditions and of skin 
potential and alpha blocking in response to twenty 
successive light flashes. . . . The results were con- 
sistent with those of previous studies in showing that 
institutionalised adult defectives have higher resting 
levels than normals, but are less responsive to short 
duration stimuli.” —A. Barclay. 


3JI30C. Cohen, J. S., & Williams, C. E. (Ed- 
ward R. Johnstone Training & Research Center, Bor- 
dentown, N. J.) A five phase vocational training 
program in a residential school. Amer. J. ment. 
Defic., 1961, 66, 230-237.—A vocational training pro- 
gram for mentally retarded in a residential school 
should provide them with a sequential, structured, and 
realistic vocational experience which will enable the 
students to achieve maximum success in community 
employment. Specific implementation of the program 
may be achieved through: (a) prevocational evalua- 
tion, (b) half day on-campus training, (c) full day 
on-campus training (d) day-work, and (e) extended 
leave. Evaluation of the students should be stand- 
ardized as much as possible through utilization of one 
rating scale for all phases of the program. These 
ratings are most effective if obtained regularly and 
utilized as growth indices and as a basis for student 
counseling.—V. S. Sexton. 


3]130G. Gibson, D., & Frank, Н. F. (Ontario 
Hosp. School, Smith Falls, Canada) Dimensions of 
mongolism; I. Age limits for cardinal mongol 
stigmata. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1961, 66, 30-34.— 
13 relatively age-stable cardinal stigmata of mongol- 
ism were examined. 3096 of these stigmata are not 
age stable within the age range of 5-19 years for 100 
cases. The authors feel that a number of more gen- 
eral implications warrant mention. (a) Investigators 
employing mongol samples of assorted ages typically 
do not evaluate the effect of stigma age variability 
on their respective findings. (b) Researchers in 
mongolism are increasingly aware of the wide symp- 
tom differences found among mongol children. (c) 
For the diagnosis of doubtful cases of mongolism an 
incomplete knowledge of the age behavior of the ma- 
jor signs can result in misidentification. (d) While 
mongol intelligence is reputed to decline significantly 
in the younger years there is no evidence of a statis- 
tically significant decline between the years 5-19. (e) 
The significant instability of mongol stigmata based 
in skeletal arrest, as compared with the stability with 
age of those signs of dermatoid origin, streses the 
relative worth of the latter type of sign for early 
diagnosis and borderline identification.—//. S. Sexton. 

3]137H. Hsia, David Yi-Yung, & Huang, Irene. 
(Northwestern U., Medical School, Chicago) The 
metabolism of indole-compounds in phenylketon- 
uria. Cerebral palsy Bull., 1961, 3, 237-243.—The 
nature of the deviant chemistry and possible rela- 
tionships to mental deficiency are explored briefly.— 
T. E. Newland. $ 

3JI38S. Share, J., Webb, A., & Koch, В. (Chil- 
dren's Hosp., Los Angeles, Calif.) A preliminary 
investigation of the early developmental status 0 
mongoloid infants. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1961, 66, 
238-241.—Serial developmental testing was done with 
the Gesell Method on mongoloid infants ranging 10 
age from 2 to 36 months. Developmental quotients 
performed during the 1st year of life have little pre- 
dictive value. Quotients obtained during the 2" 
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year are valid predictors of future. DOs. Mongoloid 
fant development follows a pattern of slow steady 
iprovement.—. S. Sexton. 
3]1401.. Lyle, J. G. (Mental Health Research 
st, Victoria, Australia) Comparison of the lan- 
guage of normal and imbecile children. J. ment. 
їс. к 1961, 5, 40-50.—"Imbecile and normal 
children, matched for non-verbal MA, were compared 
on some ad hoc speech and language tests, firstly as 
"to achievement on these tests, and secondly, as to cer- 
“fain early language characteristics manifested dur- 
"ing the testing. In general, the more advanced the 
language function, the more retarded were the im- 
beciles relative to their normal controls. . . . The 
"more primitive language characteristics were used 
"almost exclusively by the imbeciles, this being ex- 
Plained in terms of inherent defects of higher-level 
‘cortical functioning. Environmental effects were also 
indicated by the finding that significantly more insti- 
Ttiution than day school imbeciles used the earliest of 
the language categories, and vice versa for the most 
advanced of the categories."—4. Barclay. 
——3]I42F. Fletcher, Mary C., & Thompson, Mary 
“М. (Baylor U. Coll. Medicine) Eye abnormalities 
їп the mentally defective. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
1961, 66, 242-244.—4A complete eye examination was 


F given to 102 mentally defective white children enrolled 


їй a day school and a sheltered workshop. From 
those who needed treatment 5 pairs were selected and 
F matched as closely as possible for age, degree of re- 
fardation, type of retardation, and type of visual de- 
fect. Placebo glasses were given to a control group 
during the 3 to 6 months of the study. The glasses 
and treatment required were given to the treated Ss. 
"A series of test and interviews were done to determine 
if there were any observable changes in the day-by-day 
behavior of the Ss and in the results of psychological 


tests. No improvement in performance in the objec- 


tive psychological tests could be demonstrated. In 

general, little immediate effect of visual correction 

Was noted in this study.—V. S. Sexton. 

Ber Priest, J. Н, Thuline, H. C., LaVeck, 
. D., & Jarvis, D. B. (Buckley, Wash.) An ap- 


Poach to genetic factors in mental retardation. 


Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1961, 66, 42-50.— This study 
Of families containing at least 2 siblings admitted to 
Astate institution for the retarded included 83 fam- 
ilies with 443 live-born siblings and half-siblings. 

б of the total sibling group were found to be re- 


— farded, 796 questionably retarded, 25% normal and 
19095 unknown. Among the retarded siblings 59% 
еге male and 41% female. Within the 83 families 


ete were nearly twice as many families with only 
Er Tetarded as there were with only females re- 
с ed. The tendency for institutionalization did not 

E With sex. Families with both parents affected 
Ha Я to contain more children per family. The 
B rou of families with both parents normal was 
ha sidered to include the “rare-recessive” type of in- 
etitance—V7. S. Sexton, 


Шык. Kirman, Brian Н. (Fountain Hosp., 
Оп, England) Phenylketonuria: Clinical as- 
ааыа palsy Bull., 1961, 3, 244-248.—An 
earl a Y medical consideration of the problem of 
c E. lagnosis, the progress of a typical untreated 
ildr, Teatment possibilities, and advice to parents of 
en so handicapped —T. E. Newland. 
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3J147B. Blatt, B. (Southern Connecticut State 
Coll.) Towards a more -acceptable terminology 
in mental retardation. Train. sch. Bull., 1961, 58, 
47-51—Several recommendations are presented to 
clarify the definition of mental retardation—V. 
Staudt Sexton. 


3Ј150М. Meyers, C. E., Dingman, Н. F., Attwell, 
A. A., & Orpet, R. E. (U. Southern, Calif.) Com- 
parative abilities of normals and retardates of 
М.А. 6 years on a factor-type test battery. Amer. 
J. ment. Defic., 1961, 66, 250-258.—School children 
with a CA of 6 years were compared with retarded 
patients of MA 6 years on a 13-test battery designed 
to sample some primary ability factors well estab- 
lished at adult levels. The school group was 50 boys 
and 50 girls tested within 3 months of the 6th birth- 
day. The retarded were institutionalized patients un- 
der CA 18 with MAs between 4.5 to 7.5 years. The 
tests given were: 3 of hand-eye skills, 3 of perceptual 
speed, 3 of linguistics, 3 of verbal reasoning, and 
digit span. The school group surpassed the retarded 
on all but expressive vocabulary. The retarded were 
poorest on reasoning and digit span tests, and best on 
the linguistic.—V. S. Sexton. 


3]152М. Mein, R. (Harperbury Hosp., St. Albans, 
Hertfordshire) A study of the oral vocabularies 
of severely subnormal patients. J. ment. defic. 
Res., 1961, 5, 52-59.—“Two studies of the oral re- 
sponses of severely subnormal patients have been de- 
scribed. The first, a comparison between the gram- 
matical structure of normal and severely subnormal 
language, reveals a progressive drop in noun percent- 
age as mental level increases among the severely sub- 
normal, which mirrors that found in the maturing 
language of normal children. The second study re- 
veals significant differences in the use of nouns and 
articles between pairs of mongol and non-mongol pa- 
tients matched for sex, MA and CA. Mongols are 
observed to use a higher percentage of nouns than 
non-mongols in both forms of interview, although the 
difference in picture description achieves a higher 
level of significance. If it be accepted that the noun 
percentage is a valid indicator of language level it is 
possible to conclude that mongols function at a lower 
level than non-mongols, but their individual classified 
and unclassified vocabularies are the same."—4. 
Barclay. 

371525. Silverstein, A. B, & Owens, E. P. 
(Pacific State Hosp.) Pain apperception in the 
mentally retarded. J. proj. Tech., 1961, 25, 352-355. 
— Borderline and mildly retarded patients tend to ap- 
perceive more pain on the Pain Apperception Test 
(PAT) than do normals or schizophrenics. The 
study also confirmed Petrovich’s findings that schizo- 
phrenics apperceive less pain than do normals on the 
PAT, a difference attributed to the former’s charac- 
teristic withdrawal.—A. F. Greenwald. 


371530. Orlando, R. (U. Washington) The 
functional role of discriminative stimuli in free 
operant performance of developmentally retarded 
children. Psychol. Rec., 1961, 11, 153-161. ."A 
free-operant stimulus-removal method for evaluation 
of the relative functional roles of positive and nega- 
tive cues in simple two-choice discrimination per- 
formance is described and illustrated with data from 
three developmentally retarded boys.” Results indi- 
cated that the SP was functional for Ss 1 and 2 while 
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the negative-cue (S^) was important for S 3.—R. 
J. Seidel. 


3]155Н. House, Betty J., & Zeaman, David. (U. 
Connecticut) Effects of practice on the delayed 
response of retardates. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1961, 54, 255-260.—2-choice spatial delayed response 
with delays of 5-20 sec. was studied in 33 mentally 
deficient children within the MA range of 2-5 yr. 
Accuracy was inversely related to delay, and did not 
increase within the 600 trials presented. Absence of 
delay learning set was related to the presence of posi- 
tion habits and to a trace-perseveration error, which 
were ascribed to a deficit in attentive function. Per- 
formance correlated significantly with CA but not 
with MA or IQ.—IW. A. Wilson, Jr. 


3Ј1157В. Bialer, Irving. (George Peabody Coll. 
Teachers) Conceptualization of success and fail- 
ure in mentally retarded and normal children. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2357.— Abstract. 


3]I59S. Smith, M. P. & Means, J. В. (U. 
Colorado) Effects of type of stimulus pretraining 
on discrimination learning in the mentally re- 
tarded. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1961, 66, 259-265.— 
85 mental defectives were tested on a task which re- 
quired learning to press 1 of 3 buttons in response to 
one visual stimulus and a 2nd button in response to 
another visual stimulus. Each of 4 groups previously 
were given various types of experience with the 
visual stimuli used. 1 group learned nonsense syl- 
lable names for the visual stimuli, another learned 
meaningful names for the cues, and a 3rd learned to 
make different hand movements to the stimuli, while 
a 4th group was practiced in matching the stimuli 
with other identical stimuli. An additional group 
was practiced in learning nonsense syllable names for 
stimuli very different from those used in this task. 
The results indicated that the 2 pretaining conditions 
with the greatest positive transfer value to the button 
selection task were learning meaningful names and 
learning hand movements. The implication of the re- 
sults of this study appears to be that of the stimulus 
pretraining conditions, the type most likely to con- 
tribute to an acquired distinctiveness of cues with the 
mentally defective Ss would involve meaningful label- 
ing, be that labeling verbal or otherwise motor in 
nature.—V. S. Sexton. 

3]I61B. Brower, Lester M. (Special Service 
School, Hammond, Ind.) The occupational ther- 
apist’s role with mentally retarded children. Amer. 
J. occup. Ther., 1961, 15, 61-62.—A discussion of 
the contribution which the occupational therapist 
may make to the development of all types of mentally 
retarded children.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


3J161G. Gunther, W. Neuere Ergebnisse der 
Schwachsinnsforschung. [New results of research 
on mental deficiency.] Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinder- 
psychiat., 1961, 10, 161-173. 


3JI61L. Landucci, Laura, & Piantoni, Guido. 
Electroencephalographic and psychometric re- 
searches in children suffering from mental defi- 
ciency. Acta paedopsychiat., 1961, 28, 161—171.— 
85 children, 2 months to 15 years, mentally defective 
but presumably without underlying structural lesion, 
were tested. Defect of alpha maturation and an ex- 
cess of theta activity were usual findings. In about 
30%, slight abnormalities and epileptic features were 
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present. EEG alterations in behavior disorders of 
the mentally deficient are similar to those of normal 
children with behavior disorders —G. Rubin-Rabson, 


3J161S. Stolurow, L. M. (U. Illinois) Research 
on mental deficiency at the Institute for Research 
on Exceptional Children, University of Illinois, 
Train. sch. Bull., 1961, 58, 61—73.— The 2 main areas 
of research are the sociological and the psychological, 
—V. Staudt Sexton. 


3]I63C. Cieutat, Linda Dukate Gorenflo Gib- 
bons. (Louisiana State U.) Deviant responses as 
a function of mental deficiency. Dissertation Abstr., 
1961, 21, 2363.—Abstract. 


3]I66F. Fisher, G. M. (Fairview State Hosp, 
Costa Mesa, Calif.) Sexual identification in men- 
tally subnormal females. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
1961, 66, 266-269.—Sex of the Ist-drawn figure in 
the Draw-A-Person test was examined for 744 men- 
tally subnormal females who ranged in age from 7 
to 72 years and in IQ from 18 to 106. The frequency 
with which the female figure was drawn Ist was af- 
fected by intelligence but not by age. Since age is 
а variable within a normal population, comparison 
of normals with retardates by age levels reveal dif- 
ferences. Male and female retardates ranging be- 


tween 7 and 25 years in age did not differ in fre- 


quency of drawing the self-sex figure Ist. For those 
over 26 years of age, the males drew the self-sex 
figure more frequently than did the females. The de- 
velopment of sexual identification, as measured by the 
sex of the Ist-drawn figure, differs in the retardate 
from that in the normal.—V. 5. Sexton. 

3]170M. Miller, M. B., & Griffith, B. C. (George 
Peabody Coll.) The effects of training verbal as- 
sociates on the performance of a conceptual task. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1961, 66, 270-276.—Mentally 
retarded Ss were exposed to picture stimuli and dif- 
ferentially reinforced on verbal associates elicited 
with the picture in 3 training sessions. The pictured 
nouns were later grouped together in sets of 3 words 
in a verbal abstraction test, and were presented later 
in a vocabulary test. 2 associates were always elicited 
for each stimulus word from the 32 Ss in the Trained 
group: 1 that was relevant to an abstraction test item, 
and 1 that was irrelevant. Social reinforcement was 
applied following elicitation to either the relevant as- 
sociate, the irrelevant associate, or to neither one. 
The Trained Ss, along with 10 additional Ss who had 
received no training and who were the Untrained 
group were given an abstractions test and a vocabu- 
lary test. It was found that social reinforcement of 
relevant or irrelevant associates had no apparent ef- 
fect on abstraction performance within the Trained 
group. When Trained and Untrained were compared, 
Trained Ss performed significantly better on the items 
composed of the nouns used in training, so that elicita- 
tion perse resulted in improved conceptual perform- 
ance; they performed no better than the Untrained on 
materials not used in training. This seems to suggest 
that any improvement in the conceptual behavior O 
retardates, effected through training, may be limite 
to the materials used in training —V. S. Sexton. 

3]1705. Salvati, Saverio R. (New York U.) ^ 
comparison of WISC I.Q.’s and attitude scores 2$ 
predictors of learning ability of mentally retarde! 
subjects. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2370— 
Abstract. 
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3] 176K. Kass, N., & Stevenson, Н. W. (U. Min- 
nesota) The effect of pretraining reinforcement 
conditions on learning by normal and retarded 
children. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1961, 66, 76-80.— 
The performance of 51 normal and 51 retarded chil- 
dren matched on MA in a 3-choice discrimination 
task was compared. % of each group were pretrained 
with 3 games which differed from each other and 
from the learning taks. Half of these Ss received 2 
high frequency of reinforcement during pretraining 
and half received a low frequency of reinforcement. 
The remaining third of the Ss in each group received 
no pretraining prior to being tested on the learning 
task. The results indicate a significant difference in 
performance on the learning task among the 3 experi- 
mental conditions, a significant interaction between 
type of S, condition, and trials. Low success resulted 
in performance comparable to that of the control 
group, while high success resulted in more rapid 
learning of the discrimination. The high success con- 
dition was more effective in facilitating later learning 
by normal children than by retarded children.—/. S. 
Sexton. 


3]I77B. Berkson, G. (Yerkes Lab. Primate Biol- 
ogy, Orange Park, Fla.) Responsiveness of the 
mentally deficient. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1961, 66, 
277-286.—A review is presented of experiments 
which have measured speed and amount of response 
among the mentally deficient. Lowered responsive- 
ness appear to be more characteristic of the retarded, 
although in some instances defectives appear more 
responsive than normals, (53 ref.) —V. S. Sexton. 


3J179G. Girardeau, Frederic Lawton. (George 
Peabody Coll. Teachers) The effect of secondary 
reinforcement on the operant behavior of mental 
defectives. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2379-2380. 
—Abstract. 


3JI81H. Hermelin, Beate, & O’Connor, N. 
(Maudsley Hosp., London, England) Recognition 
of shapes by normal and subnormal children. 
Brit, J, Psychol, 1961, 52, 281-284.—Normal and 
subnormal children, matched for mental age, were 
compared on visual and stereognostic shape recogni- 
tion. While some Ss were required to explore and 
recognize the items in the same sensory modality, 
others had to recognize them in the opposite modality 
from the one in which they were initially presented. 
No differences between tlie conditions were observed 
m normal children. The imbeciles obtained results 
Similar to those of the normals, except with the like 
modality stereognostic procedure. This resulted in 
Significantly higher recognition scores than were ob- 
а under the other conditions. It is sugegsted 
i absence ОЁ verbal coding in the cross modality 
ud and relatively intact stereognostic discrimina- 
jon ability in imbeciles may explain the results— 
owrnal abstract. 


SJISIK. Kahan, V. L. (Pewsey Hosp., England) 
"i enquiry into the reasons for admission of un- 
pital, S Year olds to a mental subnormality hos- 
dm - J. ment. Sci., 1961, 107, 481-485.—At present, 
a A X xhaustion and exasperation are too important 
Res aan policy, and variability in accepting judg- 
mu 9f nonprofessional staff should be controlled. 
ce DES welfare worker judgment might help 
RO ildren with their parents during an important 
“opmental period—W. L. Wilkins. 
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371815. Smith, Judith R., & Hurst, J. б. (U. 
Minnesota) The relationship of motor abilities 
and peer acceptance of mentally retarded children. 
Amer. J. ment, Defic., 1961, 66, 81-85.—Motor abil- 
ity, as measured by the Lincoln-Oseretsky Motor De- 
velopment Scale, and peer acceptance, as measured 
by a direct observation technique, were compared in 
2 groups of mentally retarded Ss. Motor ability, with. 
MA and CA held constant, had significant Beta co- 
efficients for its regression on total child contacts, ver- 
bal contacts, and received contacts for both groups of 
Ss.—V. S. Sexton. 

3JI86C. Cruse, D. B. (U. Texas) Effects of 
distraction upon the performance of brain-injured 
and familial retarded children. Amer. J. ment. 
Defic., 1961, 66, 86-92.—Retarded brain-injured 
(B.I.) and retarded familial (F) children did a visual 
reaction time task under several conditions varying in 
distractibility. In general, B.I. Ss were not shown 
to be more distractible than F Ss. B.I. Ss with defi- 
nite signs of organic injury were more distractible 
than F Ss. Familial Ss, however, were found to 
benefit as much as B.I. Ss from the minimization of 
environmental distractions.—/V. S. Sexton. 


3J192B. Beaber, James Duane. (Syracuse U.) 
The performance of educable mentally handi- 
capped and intellectually normal children on se- 
lected tasks involving simple motor performance. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2792-2793.— Abstract. 


3J193K. Kluge, Walter. Häufigkeit des Mon- 
golismus unter den Eingeborenen Afrikas und 
anderen dort heimischen schwarz- und dunkel- 
hautigen Rassen mit besonderer Berüsksichtigung 
der Südafrikanischen Union. [The incidence of 
mongolism among the natives of Africa and other 
indigenous black- and dark-skinned races with special 
consideration of the Union of South Africa.] Acla 
paedopsychiat, 1961, 28, 193-210.—Mongolism is 
more frequent among the Bantu than expected, but 
the incidence is small as compared with whites; the 
incidence rises among the urban Bantu, as it does 
among the urban colored, Elsewhere in Africa the 
incidence is low. Mongolism must be considered, in 
a measure, as a disease of civilization. —G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 1 

3JI93L. Longnecker, E. D., & Ferson, J. Dis- 
crimination reversal learning in mongoloids. Amer. 
J. ment. Defic., 1961, 66, 93-99.—8 severely retarded 
mongoloid adults were given 20 daily trials for 32 
consecutive days on a 2-choice visual discrimination 
reversal problem in order to compare their learning 
processes with those of the rat and the fish. In the 
ist half of the study the within-day learning curves 
of the mongoloid were very similar to those of both 
rat and fish. The between-day learning of the mon- 
goloid following a pattern similar to that of the rat 
during the early phases of the experiment. Beyond 
this point, differences in the patterns of learning 
manifest themselves at these different phylogenetic 
levels. Most significant is the sharp decrease in er- 
rors for the mongoloids as compared to the gradual 
within-day decrease of errors for the rat. These 
severely retarded Ss are generally capable of reach- 
ing the criterion of l-trial learning in this type of 
discrimination situation while the rat and the fish are 
not. The authors state that since 1-trial learning ap- 
parently represents an ability for conceptual or so- 
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called insight learning, it would seem to be of con- 
siderable theoretical interest to see over what range 
of difficulty this learning characteristic would be 
manifested by other animals and humans.—V. S. 
Sexton. 


(Also see Abstracts 3CJ45G, 3DP75L, 3HG19S, 
3JG52R) 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 
(Also see Abstracts 3DQ83P, ЗНІ015) 


Alcoholism 


3JK26M. Mulford, Harold A., and Miller, Donald 
E. (State U. Iowa) An index of alcoholic drink- 
ing behavior related to the meanings of alcohol. 
J. Hlth. hum. Behav., 1961, 2, 26-31.—By means of a 
cummulative scale of extreme deviant drinking be- 
havior, 35 drinkers were distinguished from among 
1,185 respondents representing adult Iowans. These 
"alcoholic drinkers" were compared with the distribu- 
tion of other categories of drinkers. 2 conclusions 
were: (a) that the Iowa scale of Preoccupation with 
Alcohol is useful in an investigation of deviant drink- 
ing patterns, and (b) to the extent that heavy drink- 
ing is valued for its extreme personal effects in a given 
Social segment, we can expect a comparable rate of 
alcoholic drinkers. —L. А. Ostlund. 


3JK31S. Sinnett, E. Robert. (U. Kansas) The 
prediction of irregular discharge among alcoholic 
patients. J. soc. Psychol., 1961, 55, 231-235.— This 
study was conducted to identify male veteran alco- 
holics who would leave a hospital treatment program 
against medical advice. In contrast with other stud- 
ies, socioeconomic indices and the MMPI were unre- 
lated to early termination of treatment. This result 
appeared to be due to the large proportion of per- 
sonality disorders in this study. It was hypothesized 
that, for these Ss, leaving the hospital is an impetuous 
act; and, hence, their completion of treatment is less 
predictable than is the case with groups comprised 
primarily of neurotics—Author abstracts. 


3JK32G. Galant, І. B. P'ianstvo i psikhicheskie 
bolezni. [Drunkeness and mental diseases] Mos- 
cow, USSR: Publishing House of Medical Literature, 
1960. 32 p.— The relationship of alcoholism to men- 
tal disease is discussed.—/. D. London. 


3JK53D. Day, Barbara R. (Long Beach State 
Coll.) Alcoholism and the family. Marriage fam. 
Liv., 1961, 23, 253-258. Alcoholism and the role of 
the family should be studied from the standpoint of 
greater emphasis on sociological theories with greater 


utilization of family conceptual frameworks —L. 
Shatin. 


Sex Deviation 


3JL13F. Freund, К. (Prague) Aus den Kran- 
kengeschichten homosexueller Manner. [From 
the case histories of homosexual men.] Psychiat. 
Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1960, 12, 213-219.— 
On the basis of autobiographical statements by 
222 homosexuals, preferred age of partner, favored 
Sex practices, presence or asbence of feminine identifi- 
cation, and autoerotic inclinations are correlated with 
features of the psychosexual development and with 
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childhood attitudes not directly connected with sex 
(Russian summary )—C. T. Bever. j 

3]L35R. Rashman, S. (U. London, England) 
Sexual disorders and behavior therapy. Amer. J 
Psychiat., 1961, 118, 235-240. —" An account is given 
of the available results of behavior therapy in the 
treatment of sexual disorders. To date attempts have 
been made to treat impotence, frigidity, voyeurism, 
exhibitionism, transvestism, fetishism and homosex- 
uality. The results suggest that the methods of be- 
havior therapy can be applied with success in treating 
sexual disorders. Some additional suggestions are 
made."—N. H. Pronko. 


3JLA3S. Saul, L. J., & Beck, A. T. Psychody- 
namics of male homosexuality. Int. J. Psycho- 
Anal., 1961, 42, 43-48.—Homosexuality is attributed 
to developmental deviations such as fixations and 
faulty identificationtions; and it is found to serve 
either as a means of gratifying or discharging in- 
fantile needs (such as excessive need for dependence) 
or as a defense against drives that are potentially 
disruptive of the ego.—G. Elias. 


3]L718. Saffiro, L. Prostituzione femminile con- 
temporanea. [Present-day female prostitution.] Riv. 
Psicol. soc., 1960, 27, 271-302.—A review of current 
status, problems, and practice of prostitution in major 
cultures.—L. L' Abate. 


3]L80B. Bergler, Edmund.  Counterfeit-sex: 
Homosexuality, impotence, frigidity. New York: 
Grove, 1961. xvii, 380 р. $2.95.—A paperback edi- 
tion of the Grune & Stratton 1958 revised 2nd edition. 
—E. Y. Beeman. 


3JL86F. Freund, K., & Pinkava, V. (Psychiat- 
rická klinika, Prague K otázce feminiinity п 
homosexualních muzá. (On the question of fem- 
ininity in homosexual men.] Ceskoslov. Psychiat., 
1960, 56, 386-394.—Relationships between 12 ques- 
tions directed to the femininity traits in a group of 
222 homosexual men were investigated. Occurrence 
of feminine responses to these questions by 138 neu- 
rotics and 71 nonpsychiatric patients was sporadic. 
The use of 5 selected questions may serve as a pre- 
liminary orientation test for pathological femininity. 
(Russian & English summaries)—JV. Břicháček. 


3JL89U. Ullman, Paul S. (Long Beach State 
Coll.) Parental participation in child rearing as 
evaluated by male social deviates. Pacific sociol. 
Rev., 1960, 3, 89-95.—636 inmates of a California 
prison hospital were asked to evaluate maternal and 
paternal participation in 13 areas of child rearing. 
The response categories were "too much, enough, 
and too little,” and the child rearing areas were cate- 
gorized as referring to maintenance (attention, praise, 
love) or to training (bossing, criticism, success €x- 
pectations). The sample was approximately equally 
divided between nonsexual and sexual deviates, an 
the aim of the author was to explore the relations be- 
tween parental over- and underparticipation and type 
of sexual deviancy. The results indicated that only 
homosexuals (among the various sexually deviant 
subgroups) differed from the nonsexual deviates i 
their descriptions of parental care, and that they con; 
sistently described their mothers as participating 100 
much in training activities and their fathers as par 
ticipating too little in maintenance activities K- 
Davis. 
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Drug Addiction 


3JM93B. Blachly, Paul H., Pepper, Bertram; 
Scott, Winfield, & Baganz, Paul. (United States 
Public Health Hosp., Fort Worth, Tex.) Group 
therapy and hospitalization of narcotic addicts. 
Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 5, 393-396.—On 70 mostly 
lower class Ss of whom 75% were Federal prisoners 
the null hypotheses (a) “Attendance at brief group 
psychotherapy meetings has no significant influence 
on the attitudes of narcotic addict patients” and (b) 
“no significant change in attitude occurs in [them] 
during 2 months hospitalization” were both confirmed 
and rejected. The change occurring in Hypothesis 
B was opposite to the direction desired by the hos- 
pital staff. Predictions on relapse after discharge 
were frequently wrong.—L. W. Brandt. 


Suicide (& Homicide) 


3JN12Y. Yessler, Paul G., Gibbs, James J., & 
Becker, Herman A. (Walter Reed Army Research 
Inst, Washington, D. C.) On the communication 
of suicidal ideas: II. Some medical considera- 
tions. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 5, 12-29.—104 at- 
tempted and 272 suicides in the services were com- 
pared for diagnosis and communication of suicidal 
ideas. 80.696 of attempted suicides and 34.995 of 
Suicides had diagnoses of character and behavior dis- 
order. Frequency of communicaton seemed related 
only to S's mental state at time of suicide. Ss de- 
scribed at time of suicide as “immature, passive, ag- 
gressive, stubborn etc." communicated most fre- 
quently ; "quiet, reserved, shy" ones least frequently ; 
and “suspicious, paranoid” and “anxious” Ss more 
often than the group as a whole. Recent medical 
contact was not significantly related to communica- 
tion. ". . . noncommunicators may have been utiliz- 
ing medical contacts as an indirect or covert cry for 
help."—I. W. Brandt. 


. STN48M. Mintz, Ronald S. (U. California Med- 
ical Cent.) Psychotherapy of the suicidal patient. 
Amer. J. Psychother., 1961, 15, 348-367.—In evalua- 
tion of suicidal risk, attention must be paid to the fol- 
lowing: indications of conscious suicidal preoccupa- 
ton or intent; dreams and fantasies concerned with 
death, suicide, or sleep; the intensity of life-stress as 
Pereceived by the patient; the response of the patient 
to stress; the nature and intensity of cathectic involve- 
Ment in life; the perception of reality sequelae of 
Suicide; the tendency to act out; interaction and re- 
sponse patterns leading to heightened suicide danger; 
shift in affect; and reactivation. Therapeutic tech- 
niques relevant to suicidal patients are discussed. 
(35-item bibliogr.) —L. N. Solomon. 
SINSSF. Fellner, Carl Н. (U. Wisconsin Medical 
chool) Provocation of suicidal attempts. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1961, 133, 55-58. —A study was designed 
dst ie following hypotheses derived from clinical 
Bend understanding gained during intensive psy- 
atte: erapy with individual patients: 1) that a suicidal 
[БҮ 55 the direct outcome of an interpersonal con- 
Т, Situation with a specific, psychologically im- 
lo, [em figure (the ‘partner’) ; 2) that it follows, in 
SS pequence, previous interactions culminating 
e Br threat of suicide; and 3) that this threat must 
ried песа by the partner before the attempt is саг- 
à cli PE esults confirm the major hypotheses on 
clincial leve. y. НЕРУ 
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3JN76T. Trautman, Edgar C. (Lincoln Hosp., 
New York) The suicidal fit: A psychobiologic 
study on Puerto Rican immigrants. Arch. gen. 
Psychiat., 1961, 5, 76-83.—17 males and 76 females 
were interviewed as soon as possible after unpre- 
medicated, serious suicide attempts. After some pain- 
ful emotional excitement the Ss had continued to 
excite themselves to a climax which broke down the 
antisuicidal barrier. Thoughts and fear of death ap- 
peared only when the poison or other lethal agent 
made itself felt. All showed indications of basic 
emotional disturbances prior to the act. 28 out of 50 
women committed the act during, just prior to, or 
just after menstruation. The majority of females fell 
into the age range 15-26 with а peak at 18-20. Reac- 
tions after the fit were unrealistc optmism in one 
group and greater determination to act in another. 
Fears and guilt feelings in family and friends leading 
to more attention and affection for the patient must 
not be construed as motivations for the act.—L. W. 
Brandt. 


(Also see Abstract 3GC44W) 


Crime & DELINQUENCY 


3JO03T. Toby, J. Early identification and in- 
tensive treatment of predelinquents: A negative 
view. Soc. Wk., 1961, 6(3), 3-13.—Potential de- 
linquents cannot be identified with accuracy at pres- 
ent; and their is no single validated report of suc- 
cessful treatment of groups identified as predelin- 
quents. The stigma of a person's being included in 
such a group may have counteracted the efforts of 
past programs to help.—G. Elias. 


3JOO05R. Rosengren, W. R. (Brown U.) Trans- 
actional factors in the determination of delinquent 
status. J. soc. Psychol., 1961, 54, 205-217.—This 
is a study of differential referral of juvenile offenders 
to adjudicating authorities. The referring function- 
aries were police and school custodians. The be- 
haviors of the offenders in the apprehension situation 
were regarded as the intervening variables, It was 
found that while some kinds of offender behaviors 
elicited punitive responses from both role categories 
of apprehenders, other kinds of offender behaviors 
elicited differential responses from the apprehenders. 
These findings were discussed in terms of their rela- 
tion not only to current theory-building concerning 
the etiology of delinquency, but to the field of inter- 
personal relations in general—Author abstract. 


3JO09D. irent ‚В. К. AE Бей OE 
tía) Scope of application of probation in cor- 
А work. Indian J. soc. Wk., 1959, 19, 309— 
316—A discussion of the scope of probational work 
in India, its history, and its future.—E. Y. Beeman. 


3JO16C. Cassel, R. N. & Clayton, Julia. (Lom- 
poc Schools, Calif.) A preliminary analysis or Быз 

in social self concepts of women in a correction 
на Sociol. soc. Res., 1961, 45, 316-319.— 
Comparisons were made among 3 differently struc- 
tured administrations (actual, ideal, and would-be 
selves) of the Test of Social Insight with 52 female 
prisoners, and with norms for other groups. Only 
the actual and ideal scores bore significant correla- 
tions. About 50% the scores paralleled typical norms. 


—C. W. Page. 
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3JOI7N. Newmann, Charles L. (Florida State 
U.) Casework in adult probation and parole. In- 
dian J. soc. Wk., 1959, 19, 317-322.— Probation and 
parole are not identical processes as in parole the 
offender has experienced prison. The aims of both 
are 2-fold, the protection of society and the rehabilita- 
tion of the individual. To serve both these ends is 
often a problem for the correctional worker.—E. Y. 
Beeman. 


3JO20R. Reiss, Albert J., Jr., & Rhodes, Albert 
L. (U. Michigan) The distribution of juvenile 
delinquency in the social class structure. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1961, 26, 720—732.—A. base sample of 
9,238 white boys, 12 years old and over, registered 
in the junior and senior high schools of Davidson 
County, Tennessee, was studied, with the boys being 
defined as delinquents if they had been referred to the 
County Juvenile Court and adjudged a delinquent at 
any time after their twelfth birthday. The largest 
proportion of delinquents for any social status group 
"comes from the more homogeneous status areas for 
that group, while the delinquency life-chances of boys 
in any status group tend to be greatest in the lower 
status areas and in high delinquency rate areas." 
Further findings were: "(1) there is more frequent 
and serious delinquent deviaton in the lower than in 
the middle stratum . . . (2) that the career oriented 
delinquent is found only among lower class boys, (3) 
that the major type of lower status boy is a conform- 
ing nonachiever . . . (4) that peer-oriented delin- 
quency is the most common form of delinquent organ- 
ization at both lower and middle status levels.”—L. 
Berkowitz. 


3JO21G. Gough, Harrison G. La misurazione 
del comportamento sociale ed asociale. [The 
measurement of social and asocial behavior.] Quad. 
Criminol. Clin., 1959, 1, 421440.—“It was recom- 
mended that socialization be viewed as a continuous 
dimension rather than as merely a dichotomy of aso- 
cial (delinquent) versus social (non-delinquent) be- 
havior. An interpersonal theory of socialization in 
this ‘dimensional’ sense was summarized, and a 
method of psychological measurement consonant with 
the theory was described. Findings relevant to the 
validity of the scale were reviewed, with particular 
emphasis being placed upon its capacity to differen- 
tiate within various zones of the socialization con- 
tinuum. In general, the validity evidence was highly 
favorable to the scale. A final section presented in- 
formation concerning the clinical and psychodynamic 
implications of the scale, and its use in the evalua- 
tion of the individual case.” (English, Italian, 
French, Spanish, & German summaries) 


3]O33D. Dentler, Robert A., & Monroe, Law- 
rence J. (Dartmouth Coll) Social correlates of 
early adolescent theft. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1961, 26, 
733-743.—"Survey and retest data from 912 junior 
high school youth in three types of communities pro- 
vided a highly reliable self-report scale of theft... . 
The Theft Scale correlated wth age, sex, and birth 
order among a series of demographic factors, but not 
with socio-economic status, type of community or 
family intactness. It is associated with quality of 
parent-child relations and leisure activities, but not 
with peer group sociometric status or self-concept. 
Though associated with truancy, vandalism, and anti- 
social misconduct, the Theft Scale was not predictive 
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of these forms of deviant behavior, suggesting that 
self-report scales should perhaps be devised for each 
type of misconduct to allow research on interrelations 
among them."—L. Berkowitz. 


3JO38A. Archibald, Herbert C. Criminal re- 
sponsibility and mental illnes. Humanist, 1960, 20, 
338-345.— The historical tradition out of which legal 
practices have developed is discussed, and recom- 
mendations for improvement are made. Under pres- 
ent procedures, the psychiatrist is confronted with 
difficulties when he is called upon to testify as an 
expert witness in criminal cases.—4. E. Kuenzli. 


3JO44E. Eglash, Albert. (Washington Coll.) 
Stigma: A springboard to mental health. J. soc. 
Ther., 1960, 6, 44-49.—V olunteer male prison inmates 
participated in role-playing training sessions for job 
interviews with a new primary objectve-freedom from 
bitterness over the outcome of an interview. Results 
were obtained by: (a) evaluation sheets, (b) situa- 
tional tests, and (c) personality tests. Trainees be- 
came more open and less defensive. As compared 
with controls they gave more responses indicating 
humor in the situatons and on the personality tests.— 
E. D. Lawson. 


3]O41J. Jenkins, Richard L., & Blodgett, Eva. 
(VA Hosp., Washington, D. C.) Prediction of suc- 
cess or failure of delinquent boys from sentence 
completion. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, 741- 
756.—Prediction of boys who fail on returning to the 
community and those who succeed was possible well 
above chance levels from “blind comparisons of sen- 
tence completions material given before and after in- 
stitutional treatment.” A method for scoring sentence 
pairs is given, The total score has prognostic value, 
but examination of changes in individual sentence 
pairs is also useful. This work was carried out in 2 
institutions and reveals both similarities and contrasts 
between them.—E. Y. Beeman. 


3JO46B. Briggs, Peter F., Wirt, Robert D., & 
Johnson, Rochelle. (U. Minnesota) An applica- 
tion of predicton tables to the study of delin- 
quency. J. consult. Psychol., 1961, 25, 46-50.— Using 
a multiple criterion of MMPI code, the 489 group, 
and family history factors a small group can be iden- 
tified with a high base rate of predelinquency, 16, 
80%. This is a nonrandom sample from a popula- 
tion base rate of 40%—E. R. Oetting. 


3JO46C. Cheng, C. K., & Yamamura, Douglas S 
A proposal for research in delinquency causation. 
Soc. Forces, 1961, 39, 346-352._—“Delinquency is an 
individualized problem. . . . The chances that this m- 
dividual problem can be more adequately understoo 
will depend to a very large extent upon whether the 
people in the United States are willing to support а 
longitudinal project of research involving systematic, 
uniform recordings of detailed life histories of are 
numbers of youngsters from conception through bi A 
infancy, childhood, adolescence to maturity." , Govern 
mental creation of an interdisciplinary team is needed. 
—A. R. Howard. 


3JO47W. Wirt, Robert D., & Briggs, Peter Е, 
(U. Minnesota) Personality and environme® i 
factors in the development of delinquency. 4 
chol. Monogr., 1959, 73(15, Whole No. 485) к 
— Ss were drawn from the populaton of boys tes! s 
by Hathaway and Monachesi in 1947-48. 2 groups 
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delinquent and nondelinquent, were drawn from boys 
with low delinquency codes on the MMPI and 2 
{тот those with high delinquency codes. Data were 
gathered from cooperating social agencies, the boys 
were interviewed, and their mothers asked to complete 
a questionnaire. Delinquents were compared with 
nondelinquents, as a whole and within each code 
group and the low code compared with the high code 
groups on variables involving the family's economic 
and social patterns and the individuals' personal ad- 
justment. The code groups did not differ greatly; 
the delinquents and nondelinquents with the low codes 
differed on more items than the 2 groups with the 
high codes. Possible meaning of the results for the- 
ories of personality and development and complica- 
tions for community action were discussed. (19 ref.) 
—E. Y. Beeman. 

3JO55P. Peterson, Donald R., Quay, Herbert C., 
& Tiffany, Theodore L. (U. Illinois) Personality 
factors related to juvenile delinquency. Child De- 
velpm., 1961, 32, 355-372.—4 questionnaires which 
differentiate delinquents from nondelinquents were 
administered to 203 training school inmates and to 
203 high school boys. Interitem correlations were 
computed and 4 separate factor analyses conducted. 
Psychopathy and Neuroticism factors isolated in pre- 
vious research were almost identically reproduced in 
the present 1st order analysis but a previously deter- 
mined factor called Inadequacy did not appear in this 
investigation W. J. Meyer. 

3]O67M. Morgan, Patricia Kaye. (Louisiana 
State U.) Attitudes, attiude change and group 
conformity in the psychopathic personality. Dis- 
Sertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2367-2368.—Abstract. 


3JO79E. Empey, LaMar T., & Rabow, Jerome. 
(Brigham Young U.) The Provo experiment in 
delinquency rehabilitation. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1961, 26, 679-695.—“The Provo Experiment attempts 
to apply sociological theory to the treatment of delin- 
quents. Delinquency is seen primarily as a group 
Phenomenon and the task of rehabilitation as one of 
changing the shared delinquent characteristics. How- 
ever, treatment strategy is concerned not only with 
Causative variables but with the total social system in 
which treatment must operate. The treatment system 
attempts to provide a type of social structure which 
will: (1) permit delinquents to examine the role and 
legitimacy of authorities in the treatment system; (2) 
Sive them the opportunity to examine the ultimate 
utility of conventional and delinquent alternatives for 
them; (3) provide the opportunity to declare publicly 
a belief or disbelief that they can benefit from a 
change in values; and (4) make peer group interac- 
tion the principal rehabilitative tool because it permits 
Peer group decision-making and grants status and 
ae E only for participation im treatment 
10n, illi: —L. 

е отон, ut for willingness to help others. 
3JO79N. Nettler, Gwynn. (San Francisco, Calif.) 
S Od men, bad men, and the perception of reality. 
0с10теіғу, 1961, 24, 279-294. —"It . . . is argued that 
аме ерноп of evil action as sickness is question- 
DNE articularly doubtful is the assumption that a 
NES 1 i mptom of the illness that generates badness 
pirica] i Picture of the world." The relevant em- 
clin iterature is examined testing the notion that 
quency and crime is associated with erroneous 
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perception of the world. It would seem, based on this 
study, that “Bad actors may not be sick—at least no 
more so than good men—and particularly, they may 
not suffer from perverted perception. Rather, if the 
present tally has validity, it is the good man who sees 
relatively inaccurately."—H. P. Shelley. 


3JO83R. Ray, D. N. (Probation Services, Gov- 
ernment Bihar, Patna) Scientific probation work. 
Indian J. soc. Wk., 1959, 19, 283-289.—A discussion 
of the various aspects which must be considered in 
building a sound probational system.—E. Y. Beeman. 


3]O93R. Reik, Theodor. The compulsion to 
confess: On the psychoanalysis of crime and of 
punishment. New York: Grove, 1961. xii, 493 p. 
$2.95.—A. paperback edition of the Farrer, Straus 
and Cudahy 1959 edition.—E. Y. Beeman. 


3J094S. Seldon, Edward Harvey. (U. Minne- 
sota) A study of self-structure and level of aspira- 
tion in delinquent and non-delinquent boys. Dis- 
sertation Abstract., 1961, 21, 2394.—Abstract. 


3J097H. Hathaway, Starke R., Monachesi, Elio 
D., & Erickson, Mary Lee. (U. Minnesota) Rela- 
tionship of college attendance to personality char- 
acteristics and earlier delinquent behavior. Sociol. 
Quart. 1960, 1, 97-106.—A longitudinal study of so- 
cial adjustment begun in 1947 involving 4041 9th 
grade children tested with the MMPI are reported 
with determined extent and character of the sample’s 
contact with Law enforcing authorities at 2 and 4 
year periods after the initial testing. “The data in- 
dicate that (a) the frequency of the occurrence and 
severity of delinquency are signifianctly less among 
those who continue their education ;” (b) that several 
MMPI scales successfully differentiated continuing 
from noncontinuing males and females; (c) that the 
removal of the delinquent sub-sample from both the 
continuing and noncontinuing groups reduced the 
number of MMPI scales which differed significantly ; 
(d) that “in general the scales that discriminate Uni- 
versity from noncontinuing females and males (before 
and after the removal of delinquents) show higher 
mean scores for the noncontinuing groups."—K. E. 
Davis. 

3]097W. Wheeler, Stanton. (Harvard U.) So- 
cialization in correctional communities. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1961, 26, 697-712.—Clemmer employed 
the concept of prisonization— the taking on . . . of 
the folkways, mores, customs and general culture of 
the penitentiary" requiring loyalty to other inmates 
and opposition to the prison staff—to describe the 
central impact of the prison on its inmates. To test | 
this formulation a questionnaire describing hypo- 
thetical conflict situations was administered to a 
stratified random sample of prison inmates in a west- 
ern state reformatory in order to determine the degree 
to which each of the 237 men in the sample advocated 
conformity to staff role expectations. There was a 
U-shaped distribution of high-conformity repsonses 
suggesting that “inmates who recently have been in 
the broader community and inmates who are soon to 
return to that community are more frequently oriented 
in terms of conventional values. Inmates conform 
least to conventional standards during the middle 
phase of their institutional career. These inmates 
appear to shed the prison culture before they leave it, 
stich that there are almost as many conforming in- 
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mates at time of release as at time of entrance into the 
system."—L. Berkowitz. 


(Also see Abstracts 3GC44W, 3HF69B, 3HJ01M, 
31101В) 


PsycHosEs 


3]Р015. Starer, Emanuel. (VA Hosp., North- 
port, N. Y.) Reactions of psychiatric patients to 
cartoons and verbal jokes. J. gen. Psychol., 1961, 
65, 301-304.—2 groups of psychiatric patients, one 
hospitalized for an average of 1.12 years and the 
other for an average of 5.76 years, were given 10 
selected cartoons from the Mirth Response Test and 
10 selected verbal jokes. The patients in both groups 
were equated for age and educational achievement. 
There was a trend, although not statistically signif- 
icant, for the patients hospitalized fewer years to re- 
spond more effectively to the humorous stimuli. One 
of the possible implications of the data is that a sense 
of humor is one of the variables to be considered in 
determining the patient's likelihood of success in ad- 
judstment outside of the hositapl—Author abstract. 


SJPOSY. Vidal, Guillermo. (Facultad Medicina, 
Buenos Aires) En torno al miedo y la individua- 
ción. [About fear and individuation.] Acta neuro- 
psiquiat. Argent., 1961, 7, 3-12.—Fear is the ultimate 
pathological emotion from which clinically recogniz- 
able defenses are derived. The basic fear of the men- 
tal patient is of the disintegration of his being. In- 
dividuation is a dialetic process by which the individual 
becomes conscious of himself as a unity in space and 
time, Alienation is a necessary conditon for indi- 
viduation, since growth is a progressive alienation. 
The mental patient's fear drives him to alienate too 
much of himself. Personal individuation is attained 
through interaction between freedom and group pro- 
tection—W. W. Meissner. 

3] P045. Seidenberg, Robert, & Papathomopoulos, 
Evangelos (State U. New York, Upstate Medical 
Cent) Sophocles Ajax: A morality for madness. 
Psychoanal. Quart., 1961, 30, 404-412 —“The Greeks 
interpreted madness as a visitation directed by the 
gods not only as a punishment but often as a benef- 
icence to the individual, or to protect others from 
him. Such a morality for madness is found in 
Sophocles’ dramatic tragedy, Ajax.”—L. N. Solomon. 

3JPO7R. Roessle, Elwood Osborne. (U. Hous- 
ton) Socio-cultural correlates of psychiatric diag- 
noses. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2007-2008.— 
Abstract. 

3JP09B*. Beltz, Stephen E. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) An evaluation of Cameron’s construct of 
paranoid perceptual reorganization using a syn- 
drome-cluster analysis. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 
21, 2009-2010.—Abstract. 

3JP09B*, Bychowski, Gustav. An approach to 
psychotic anxiety. Amer. J. Psychother., 1961, 
15, 409-418.—Psychotic anxiety is existential in that 
it involves the patient's entire existence. The specific 
structure and dynamics of psychotic anxiety are dis- 
cussed and the significance and implications of these 
theoretical considerations for treatment are presented. 
—L. М. Solomon, 

3JP18W. Warkentin, John; Whitaker, Carl A., 
& Malone, Thomas P. (Atlanta, Ga.) Social 
origins of delusions. Sth. Med. J., 1959, 52, 1418— 
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1420.—"Delusional thinking arises not only from the 
life-long emotional disturbance of the patient who 
finally decompensates emotionally and intellectually, 
but is also largely determined by the current Social 
situation of the delusional patient. The delusional 
distortion of thought processes is a way in which the 
patient asks for psychiatric treatment, and at the same 
time identifies the specific area of life which is most 
disturbing."—E. Y. Beeman. 


3JP19S. Shatin, Leo, & Southworth, J. А, (AL 
bany Veterans Hosp.) Sex knowledge, intelligence, 
and sexual adjustment. J. soc. Psychol., 1961, 54, 
219-233.—Correlations among sex knowledge, intel- 
ligence, and clinical evaluations of sexual adjustment 
were investigated in hospitalized male psychiatric pa- 
tients (N=51), not clinically psychotic. Ss were 
tested with Form X of the Sex Knowledge Inventory 
(SKI) and the Otis Test of Mental Ability and were 
rated by their individual psychotherapists for ade- 
quacy of sexual adjustment. Performance on the 
SKI was qualitatively and quantitatively analyzed to 
ascertain the peaks of sex knowledge, the gaps in 
knowledge, and group misconceptions. Sex knowl- 
edge (SKI) correlated rho = .75, P = .01, with in- 
telligence (Otis). There was no correlation of sex 
knowledge with sexual adjustment, age, or martial 
status.—Author abstract. 


3JP33L. Leonhard, Karl. (Humboldt U., Berlin) 
Cycloid psychoses: Endogenous psychoses which 
are neither schizophrenic nor manic-depressive. 
J. ment. Sci., 1961, 107, 633-648.—Rejection of diag- 
nostic procedures in which the clinical picture is the 
essential element is premature. There are psychoses 
which do not fit the Kraepelinian system but require 
more accurate delineation. Described are 3 psychoses, 
all cycloid in manifestation: the motility psychosis is 
a pure psychomtor illness, having a hyperkinetic pole 
and an akinetic pole, with the patient alternating 
between motionlessness and an excess of moving, 
talking, looking, and handling. Mistaken diagnoses 
are of hebephrenia for the hyperkinetic phase and 
catatonia for the akinetic phase. Confusion psychosis 
affects thinking but not activity nor affectivity. In 
anxiety-elation psychosis only the affectivity is Ш- 
volved, with anxiety more common than elation.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

3JP57F. Follin, S., Chazaud, J, & Pilon, L. 
(Centre Psychiatrique Ste.-Anne, Paris 14) Cas 
cliniques de psychoses hystériques. [Clinical cases 
of hysteric psychoses.] Evolut. Psychiat., 1961, 26, 
257-286.— This article concerns the clinical ‘concept 
of hysteric psychoses. The cases illustrate a struc- 
tural-phenomenological description of the accesses 
and means of articlulation between form and content 
of experience, by studying the theatrical quality 0 
responses. Moreover, a study of the manifest edipus 
theme leads to a consideration of a dialectical pet 
sonalization drama, an archaic and progressive one, 
as a model in reconsidering the alienation process 1n 
its inception and resolution, as well as its unity т 
differentiation. Among important distinctions, is t ic 
while the schizophrenic lives out the drama of br 
existence of his person, the hysteric psychotic епас 
the drama of his own identity. 5 case studies—™ 
А. Ostlund. Y 

3]P57P. Pulver, Sydnay E., & Brunt, Manly уз 
(Inst. Pennsylvania Hosp., Philadelphia) Defie 
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tion of hostility in folie à deux. Arch. gen. Psy- 
chiat., 1961, 5, 257-265.—Review of literature on 
etiology and 3 case reports. The paranoia is ex- 
plained by the need of the partners to project their 
mutual hostilities on outside objects because it other- 
wise conflicts with their dependency needs. Identifi- 
cation with the enemy is a main defense mechanism 
used. A distinction between primary and secondary 
partners is made. O’Neil’s “Where the Cross is 
Made” is presented as an example. (18 ref.)—L. 
W. Brandt. 

3JP66G. Gibby, Robert G., & Adams, Henry B. 
(VÀ Hosp., Richmond, Va.) Receptiveness of psy- 
chiatric patients to verbal communication: An 
increase following partial sensory and social de- 
privation. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 5, 366-370.— 
42 veterans were divided into 4 groups equalized by 
age and diagnosis. The Brownfain Self-Rating In- 
ventory was given to all Ss on 2 consecutive days. 
Before the 2nd administration of inventory 1 group 
was played a 14 min. self-concept enhancing tape 
after 4 hours of partial sensory and social depriva- 
tion, 1 group heard the tape without deprivation, 1 
received deprivation without tape, and 1 was given 
neither. The change of scores of the deprivaton-tape 
group was significantly greater on the 0.01 level than 
that of any other group.—L. W. Brandt. 


3JP69M. Marconi, Juan; Yudelevich, Raquel, & 
Munoz, Liliana. (U. Chile, Santiago) An experi- 
mental analysis of the hallucinatory-delusion type 
of reaction. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1961, 133, 69-78.— 
A study was designed to make an experimental analy- 
sis of the hallucinatory-delusional reaction type in an 
attempt to analyse the structurally psychologic dif- 
ferences between a group of Ss suffering from hal- 
lucinatory-delusional psychosis in the active phase 
and a clinically normal control group. The results on 
twenty normal persons suggest “that psychotics suf- 
fering from hallucinations have a greater capacity 


for handling two perceptual configurations,” etc.— 
N. H. Pronko. 


3JP93S. Spotnitz, Hyman, & Nagelberg, Leo. 
A preanalytic technique for resolving the narcis- 
Sistic defense. Psychiatry, 1960, 23, 193-197.—Sev- 
eral hundred severely regressed outpatients were ef- 
fectively prepared for undergoing psychoanalysis 
through the support and reinforcement of resistances. 

amtenance of the narcissistic defense strengthens 
the ego and reduces the danger of an acute psychosis. 
—C. T. Bever. 


3JPOBE. Eysenck, H. J. (U. London, England) 
Sychosis, drive and inhibition: A theoretical and 
experimental account. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1961, 
118, 198-204. “Аһ attempt has been made in this 
Рарег to account in theoretical terms for the gen- 
fralised slowness which has been shown in previous 
Pork to characterise psychotic patients. Making use 
d the theoretical framework of modern learning the- 
ТУ, two hypotheses were put forward, relating psy- 
ae slowness respectively to: 1. Lack of drive 
go tivation ; 2. An exceedingly slow rate of dissipa- 
iu of reaction inhibition. It was deduced from the 
“orems of learning theory that psychotics should 
Я characterised by very low reminiscence scores on 
sts involving massed pratice if either of the two 
YPotheses was correct, and experimental evidence 
oes indeed show that psychotics are differentiated 
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from normals and neurotics in precisely this way. It 
was then argued that a crucial test between the two 
hypotheses could be performed by varying the length 
of the rest period used for establishing reminiscence 
scores, and it was found that while with short rest pe- 
riods psychotics showed no reminiscence, they did 
show very strong reminiscence effects after long rest 
periods. This is interpreted as irreconcilable with 
the hypothesis of low drive in psychotics, and may be 
used as support for the hypothesis that psychotics are 
characterised by a slow rate of dissipation of inhibi- 
tion."—N. H. Pronko. 


(Also see Abstracts 3CM39M, 3DG45M*, 3HF69B, 
3HI690, 3HM36B, 3IR24K) 


Schizophrenia 


3JQ00G. Guertin, Wilson H. (0. Florida) Med- 
ical and statistical-psychological models for re- 
search in schizophrenia. Behav. Sci., 1961, 6, 200— 
204.—“Although the value of diagnosis in physcal 
medicine is well established, psychiatrists and psy- 
chologists, impatient with vague descriptive labels of 
undemonstrated value, decry the effort spent in diag- 
nosing patients. While this author agrees with them 
in the belief that attaching a vague diagnostic label 
seldom helps the patient, he feels that the value of 
systematic diagnosis of schizophrenics never has been 
tested adequately. This paper does not take sides in 
the ‘dynamic’ versus diagnostic controversy but at- 
tempts to formulate one approach to careful testing 
of the value of diagnosis in the area of schizophrenia.” 
—Journal abstract. 

3]Q03H. Humphries, Charles C. (0. Florida) 
Temporal variability and pre-morbid adjustment 
in schizophrenia. Dissertaton Abstr., 1961, 21, 2003. 
—Abstract. 

3JQ04H. Hunter, Marvin. (Columbia U.) The 
effects of interpersonal interaction upon the task 
performance of chronic schizophrenics. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1961, 21, 2004.—Abstract. 

370041. Ibelle, Bertram Patterson. (U. Con- 
necticut) Discrepancies between self-concepts and 
ideal self-concepts in paranoid schizophrenics and 
normals. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2004-2005.— 
Abstract. 

3]0051.. Leconte, Maurice; Chazaud, Jacques, 
& Robert, René. Illustraton de quelques aspects 
habituels de la peinture des schizophrénes. [Illus- 
trations of some frequent aspects of the painting of 
schizophrenics.] Encephale, 1961, 50, 5-28.—Ex- 
perience gathered from the artistic productions of 100 
schizophrenics is presented. The general traits de- 
scribed are: stereotypy, dotting, a tendency to de- 
vitalize, geometric abstraction, deformation in objects, 
repetition of symbolic themes, framing, absence of 
movement, lack of a sense of depth, emphasis on the 
eyes, rich coloring with strong contrasts, and finally 
a lack of order. The use of painting Ht MAT 

rognostic, and therapeutic purposes is discussed, 
аге described ii some detail. (18 ref.) —W. W. 
Meissner. 

370067. Johannsen, W. J. (VA Hosp., Wood, 
Wisc.) “Responsiveness of chronic schizophrenics 
and normals to social and nonsocial feedback. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 106-113.—This is an 
investigation of the effect upon learning (of a psycho- 
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motor task: depressing a bar in accord with a repeti- 
tive double alternation pattern) of feedback on per- 
formance from a human being or from a panel of 
lights in a population of schizophrenics as compared 
to hospitalized nonpsychiatric patients. It was an- 
ticipated that when the feedback was from the human, 
the schizophrenic would not be able to profit as much 
from the information as compared to the normals, and 
that paranoid schizophrenics would profit more than 
nonparanoid schizophrenics. In general, the hy- 
potheses were supported. The results are discussed 
as to their theoretical implications.—G. Frank. 


. 3JQ07D. Deniker, P. & Quintart, J. C. Les 
signes pseudonévrotiques dans les formes limites 
de la schizophrénie. [Pseudoneurotic signs in bor- 
derline forms of schizophrenia.] Encephale, 1961, 50, 
307-323.— The differential diagnosis of borderline 
schizophrenia requires a qualitative distinction of the 
depersonalization and feelings of unreality in psy- 
chasthenia from depersonalizaton and corporeal trans- 
formaton in schizophrenia. The neurotic maintains 
а certain distance from his fantasy, like a man watch- 
ing a play. The Rorschach and pharmacodynamic 
tests with sodium amytal and the amphetamines can 
be valuable helps. The essential, although not defini- 
tive, criterion remains the course of the evolution of 
the illness. (82-item bibliogr.)—W. W. Meissner. 


3JQO9L. Lichtenberg, Joseph D., & Pao, Ping- 
nie. The prognostic and therapeutic significance 
of the husband-wife relationship for hospitalized 
schizophrenic women. Psychiatry, 1960, 23, 209- 
213.—43 husbands of hospitalized, schizophrenic 
women displayed towards their wives the predominant 
attitudes of constructive activity, obstructive activity, 
rejection, maintenance of previous pathological rela- 
tionship, and constant vaccilation. These influence 
importantly the outcome of the wives’ psychoses.— 
C. T. Bever. 1 


3]Q11W. Wing, J. K, & Freudenberg, R. К. 
(Inst. Psychiatry, London, England) The response 
of severely ill chronic schizophrenic patients to 
social stimulaton. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1961, 118, 
$11-322.—An experiment is described in which 22 
severely ill chronic schizophrenic patients were as- 
signed to industrial tasks under varying conditions of 
supervision 2 weeks after removal of all drugs. Re- 
sults indicate that although their production was low 
through the experiment, it was nevertheless clearly 
shown that 11 of them improved with practice and 
that 16 out of 22 improved still more when extra 
social incentives were introduced.—N. H. Pronko. 


3JQ12B. Bower, Eli M., Shellhamer, Thomas A, 
& Daily, John M. (California State Dept. Educa- 
tion, Sacramento) School characteristics of male 
adolescents who later became schizophrenic. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, 712-729.—"High school 
students who later became schizophrenic were found 
to be significantly different from a randomly selected 
control group of their peers in the manner in which 
they are perceived by their school staffs and in certain 
phases of their school records." They tended to have 
less interest in girls, group activities, and athletics ; 
showed less leadership; and were more submissive, 
anxious, dependent, and careless. They were less 
well liked by peers and teachers and had less academic 
success but were not usually considered as major 
problems or emotionally disturbed. In most cases 
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their over-all adjustment was rated poorer than nor- 
mal. (17 ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. E! 


3JQ12R. Reisman, John М. (Children’s Memorial 
Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) Motivational differences be- 
tween process and reactive schizophrenics, J. 
Pers., 1960, 28, 12725.— The task was sorting playing 
cards. Under 1 condition S was shown "magazine 
photographs judged to represent areas of frustration, 
conflict, or threat" when he sorted fast, under a 2nd 
condition, when he sorted slowly. In 2 other conditions 
a light was the reinforcement, acting as a control for 
the effect of the pictures. The process schizophrenics 
sorted least rapidly under the fast-picture condition 
and most rapidly under both light conditons, (18 
ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. 

3JOI3R. Rubert, Shirley L., Hollender, Marc H. 
& Mehrhof, Edward G. (New York Upstate Med- 
ical Cent.) Olfactory hallucinations. Arch. gen. 
Psychiat., 1961, 5, 313-318.—When asked specifically, 
19 out of 24 unselected and 11 out of 12 chronic hal- 
lucinating schizophrenics reported olfactory hallucina- 
tions. The reports indicated that they were not sug- 
gested by the interviewers. The rarity of olfactory 
hallucinations is rather apparent than real and is due 
to the fact that most psychiatrists do not inquire 
about them, that they are less disturbing to the patient 
than voices and visions, that the sense of smell plays 
a lesser role in humans, and that society frowns upon 
the mentioning of unpleasant odors. There is also 
no unfavorable prognostic indication related to olfac- 
tory hallucinations as earlier authors believed. It 
may be that prognosis is poorer in schizophrenics who 
mention odors spontaneously and thus break the cul- 
tural barrier—W. Brandt. 


370135. de Souza Bittencourt, Roberto, & Maluf, 


Ued. (U. Brazil) Analise fenomenologico-exis- 


tencial de um esquizofrenico catatonico. [А 
phenomenological-existential analysis of a catatonic 
Schizophrenic.] Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio de Janeiro, 
1959, 9(11-12), 13-32.— Thorough discussion of a 
catatonic schizophrenic including graphoanalysis 
which gives the most concrete entry into the pa- 
tient’s world—G. Soloyanis. 

3JQ19H. Hayward, Malcolm L. (0. Pennsyl- 
vania Medical School) Psychotherapy based on the 
primary process. Amer. J. Psychother., 1961, 15, 
419-430.—The treatment of schizophrenia must func- 
tion at both the primary process level and the second: 
ary process level. Treatment must at first be based 
upon dynamics at the primary level; only after the 
patient has progressed to a more mature level of emo: 
tional function may he benefit from treatment base 
on the secondary process.—L. N. Solomon. 

3JQ20R. Rosenbaum, C. Peter. (Mt. Zion Hosp» 
San Francisco, Calif.) Patient-family similarities 
in schizophrenia. Arch. gen. Psychiat, 1961, 5 
120-126.—“All the qualities of disordered thinking 
and interpersonal relations which have been describe 
for the individual schizophrenic have recogniZ 
counterparts in his family." Data were derived TE 
interviews with about 50 schizophrenics between 2 
ages of 15 and 25 without overt preadolescent psye 165 
sis and with members of their family. Тһе b 
phrenic symptoms described by Bleuler were foun as 
the members of the family but not or considerably 
in the families of 15 nonpsychotic controls. 


4 im x Er 
Schizophrenic families see the completion of an inte! 
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ersonal transaction as a threatening event. Hence 
they distort the motivations of the individuals in- 
yolved. The schizophrenic learns form, content, and 
use of his symptoms from his family. Recent studies 
of the families of schizophrenics are discussed.—L. 


W. Brandt. 

3JQ24B. Bloom, Bernard L., & Arkoff, Abe. 
(Hawaii State Hosp.) Role playing in acute and 
chronic schizophrenia. J. consult. Psychol., 1961, 
25, 24-28. —Acutely ill female schizophrenics and 
those with subsequent rapid improvement could re- 
duce Rorschach schizophrenic disorganization indices 
by attempting to give “normal” responses. Chronic 
schizophrenics and slow improvers could not. MMPI 
Sc scale does not show a significant change.—E. R. 
Oetting. 

3JQ24G. Goodstein, L. D., Guertin, W. H., & 
Blackburn, H. L. (U. Iowa) Effects of social 
motivational variables on choice reaction time of 
schizophrenics. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 
24-27.—The effect of 3 kinds of instructions on the 
reactions times (RT) of schizophrenics was studied. 
The instruction. included nonevaluative and evalu- 
ative ("You've done very well" or “You haven't done 
very well") statements and referred to performance 
on an apparatus which required S to depress the ap- 
propriate key indicating which of two lights had been 
flashed. The performance of the schizophrenic Ss 
were compared to that by hospitalized nonpsychiatric 
patients. In general, the schizophrenic's overall RT 
was slower than the controls. In both groups, de- 
crease in RT was noted for "failure" instructions, 
nonevaluative, and “success” in that order—G. 
Frank. 


3JQ25L. Lebowitz, Martin H., Colbert, Edward 
G., & Palmer, James О. (St. John's Hosp., Santa 
Monica, Calif.) Schizophrenia in children. Amer. 
J. Dis. Children, 1961, 102, 25-27—“Toe walking, 
rocking, clinging, and whirling appear as distinct and 
fairly frequent motor acts among hospitalized schizo- 
Phrenic children, but as only occasional momentary 
behavior, if present at all, among normal children on 
the playground, and then chiefly in preschool children. 
:.. Despite the fact that some of these acts are seen 
Occasionally in normal preschool children. If such 
behavior occurs persistently in marked fashion, the 
Possibility of at least incipient schizophrenia should 
be explored.”—4, Barclay. 
3JQ26R. Rosenthal, David; Lawlor, William G., 
Zahn, Theodore P., & Shakow, David. (National 
Inst. Mental Health) The relationship of some 
aspects of mental set to degree of schizophrenic 
disorganization. J. Pers., 1960, 28, 26-38.—Hy- 
Pothesizing that mental set. or preparation for re- 
shonse as reflected in reaction times would “success- 
ШУ discriminate levels of disorganization within a 
group of schizophrenic subjects.” 13 Ss were rated as 
to degree of mental health and given the Raven Pro- 
Dive Matrices and the Rodnick and Shakow reac- 
101 time procedure, Set index from the reaction time 
Procedure correlated .89 with the mental health rat- 
ngs and .26 with the matrices scores.—£E. Y. Beeman. 
1,035H. Heilbrun, Alfred B. Jr. (State U. 
wA aternal authoritarianism, social class, 
285-241 Schizophrenia. J. gen. Psychol., 1961, 65, 
<*l—This study related maternal authoritarian- 


ism i 
1, Social class of the mother, and the occurrence of 
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‚ а schizophrenic disorder in the daughter. Higher 
social class mothers of schizophrenics tended to be 
more authoritarian than the higher social class 
mothers of normals, whereas these relationships were 
reversed when lower class mothers were considered. 
Assuming authoritarian tendencies to be antecedent 
to the onset of schizophrenia, hypotheses regarding 
pathogenesis were offered.—Author abstract. 


3]O49K. Kay, D. W. K., & Roth, Martin. (U. 
Durham, England) Environmental and hereditary 
factors in the schozophrenias of old age (late 
paraphrenia) and their bearing on the general prob- 
lem of causation in schizophrenia. J. ment. Sci., 
1961, 107, 649-686.—Study of paranoid symptom- 
complex without any signs of organic dementia in 99 
persons over age 60 showed for both Swedish and 
British samples female sex preponderance, social iso- 
lation, unmarried state, and some deafness to be 
typical. The clinical picture of emotional blunting, 
hallucinosis and feelings of physical and mental influ- 
ence is described but memory found very well pre- 
served. Organic vs. functional descriptions of psy- 
chosis are therefore misleading. The social isola- 
tion similar to that related to suicide and to alcohol- 
ism is crucial in paraphrenia of old age and is a 
reflection of abnormal personality, with solitary ways 
of living being defensive responses of persons poorly 
equipped for emotional relationships. It is suggested 
that predisposition to schizophrenia may be a graded 
character depending on quantitative variation, and , 
that genetic factors are probably more important in 
causation of schizophrenia early in life than in old 
age and the reverse is probably true for environ- 
mental factors in causation. (5 detailed case his- 
tories, 40 ref.) —IW. L. Wilkins. 


3JQ55B, Burstein, A. G. (U. Chicago) Some 
verbal aspects of primary process thought in 
schizophrenia. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 
155-157.—“On the basis of the psychoanalytic con- 
cept of primary process, it was predicted that schizo- 
phrenics would show a greater tendency than normals 
to treat both antonyms and homonyms as synonyms. 
The instrument used was a multiple-choice paper- 
and-pencil test. Each item required the subject to 
select a synonym from among three alternatives, a 
synonym, ether an antonym or a homonym, and a 
third word which was neither. . . . The schizophren- 
ics exceeded the normal subjects on this corrected 
score for both the antonym task and the homonym 
task. A possible non-Freudian interpretation of the 
data in terms of learning theory generalization is dis- 
cussed.”—G, Frank. anaes d 

3JQ58G. Gerard, R. W. The schizophrenia an 
Ы project. In J. S. Gottlieb & 
G. Tourney (Eds.), Scientific papers and discussions 
(see 36: 3AJ28G). Pp. 258-278.—A report on the 
study design, methods, and preliminary results of a 
multidisciplinary study of schizophrenic patients. 
While schizophrenics show a disproportionate num- 
ber of deviations at a variety of levels of analysis, the 
results remain inconclusive.—C. L. Winder. 

3JQ69M. McReynolds, Paul, & Collins, Beverly. 
(Palo Alto VA Hosp.) Concept forming behavior 
in schizophrenic and nonschizophrenic subjects. 
J. Psychol., 1961, 52, 369-378.—Schizophrenics clin- 
ically manifesting thinking disorder, schizophrenics 
not clinically showing such disorder, hospitalized non- 
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psychotic neuropsychiatric cases, and college students 
were compared on a test procedure in which S places 
cards in groups in terms of object names on the cards 
and such conceptual principles as he wishes to use. 
It was found that both samples of schizophrenics were 
poorer, on judged adequacy of conceptual grouping, 
than the other samples, but were not significantly dif- 
ferent from each other; further, the nonpsychotic 
neuropsychiatric patients and students did not differ 
significantly from each other.—Author abstract. 

3JQ71S. Shaw, James Howard. (Washington 
State U.) Memory processes in schizophrenics 
and normals. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2371.— 
Abstract. 

3JQ78B. Beckett, P. С. S., Frohman, C. E., Senf, 
Rita; Tourney, G., & Gottlieb, J. S. Energy trans- 
fer systems and the clinical manifestatons of 
Schizophrenia. In J. S. Gottlieb & G. Tourney 
(Eds.), Scientific papers and discussions (see 36: 
3AJ28G). Рр. 278-296.—10 each of control, early 
schizophrenic, and chronic schizophrenic Ss were 
studied in detail. Findings are interpreted as support- 
ing the hypothesis that in schizophrenics there is a 
failure of regulation of biologic energy—C. L. 
Winder. 


3JQ79L. Lewinsohn, Peter M., & Elwood, David 
L. (LaRue D. Carter Memorial Hosp., Indianapolis, 
Ind.) The role of contextual constraint in the 
learning of language samples in schizophrenia. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1961, 133, 79-81—*This study was 
designed to test the hypothesis that schizophrenics 
do not share in the culturally shared associational 
expectancies of language, and so will show less im- 
provement as a function of increasing the contextual 
constraint of language samples. . .. The findings 
suggest the presence of an overall impairment factor 
in chronic schizophrenic which extends to all verbal 
performance measures used in this study." —N. H. 
Pronko. 


3JQ82F. Foudraine, J. Schizophrenia and the 
family: A survey of the literature 1956-1960 on 
the etiology of schizophrenia. Acta psychother. 
psychosom., 1961, 9, 82-110.—Review of a 97-item 
bibliography in schizophrenia based exclusively on 
psychogenesis.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

3JQ83W. DeWolfe, Alan Steyaart. (Northwest- 
ern U.) The effect of affective tone on the verbal 
behavior of process and reactive schizophrenics. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2783.—Abstract. 


3JQ86D. Dewhurst, W. G., & Eilenberg, M. D. 
(Maudsley Hosp., London, England) Folie à trois: 
Case report. J. ment. Sci., 1961, 107, 486-490.— 
This, the 17th case in the medical literature, illus- 
trates in a mother, daughter, and daughter's son, the 
problem of how psychosis can be communicated. The 
mother is classically schizophrenic, but the grandson 
seems to have a communicated insanity.—IW. L. 
Wilkins. 


3JQ86S. Shewmaker, Kenneth Lee. (U. Okla- 
homa) Contact cue preference as a function of 
withdrawal and regression in schizophrenia, Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2786.— Abstract. 

370875. Smith, Walter Otis. (Michigan State 
U.) Rotary pursuit performance in reactive and 


process schizophrenics. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 
21, 2787-2788.— Abstract. 
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3]Q92T. Turbiner, Milton. (VA Hosp., North- 
port, N. Y.) Choice discrimination in Schizo- 
phrenic and normal subjects for Positive, negative 
and neutral affective stimuli. J. consult. Psychol, 
1961, 25, 92 —The schizophrenic group was less ef- 
fective with positive and negative affective stimuli 
but did not differ on neutral.—E. R. Oetting. 

3JQ93W. Wolman, Benjamin B. The fathers of 
schizophrenic patients. Acta psychother, psy- 
chosom., 1961, 9, 193-210.— Fathers of 33 patients 
proved failures in husband and father roles. Neither 
mother nor father seemed giving. The mother de- 
mands love from the child; the father takes on several 
roles—sick, the prodigy, rebellious, or the run-away 
child, and competes with the child instead of protect- 
ing him. The child is forced into the giving attitude, 
worries about his parents, and is terror-stricken. 
Abundant object hypercathexis and impoverished self- 
cathexis lead inevitably into schizophrenia, named by 
the writer “vectoriasis praecox."—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

3JQ99H. Horowitz, Frances D., & Lovell, Lloyd 
L. (Iowa Child Welfare Research Station) Atti- 
tudes of mothers of female schizophrenics. Child 
Develpm., 1960, 31, 299-305.—On 2 of the 19 patho- 
genic scales of the Parent Attitude Research Instru- 
ment mothers of schizophrenics scored significantly 
higher than mothers of normal females. Analyzing 
the data in terms of factors showed the mothers of 
normals to be significantly lower on Factor I (ap- 
proval of maternal control of the child) and an inter- 
action of age with group existed for Factors I and 
II (approval of expression of hostility) —E. Y. 
Beeman. 

3JQ99L. Lynch, Charles Henry. (U. Kentucky) 
An investigaton of the relationship between con- 
ceptual ability and semantic generalization in 
schizophrenia. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2799- 
2800.— Abstract. 


(Also see Abstracts 307195, 3DK03H, 3DK74V, 
3HI03J, 3HI81B, 3HMOIF, 3IF40H, 
31M35D, 3IM41D, 3IRO03C) 


Affective Disorders 


3JRO6S. Snyder, Solomon. (Georgetown U.) 
Perceptual closure in acute paranoid schizophren- 
ics. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 5, 406-410.—16 ex- 
perimental and 37 control Ss copied figures of a boy 
and a house with 8 20-mm gaps each and a control 
figure of 4 tic tac toes with 20-mm gaps. Results 
were compared to those of 9 chronic schizophrenics 
on drugs and 27 not on drugs tested earlier. Closure 
was significantly higher in the experimental than al 
any other group. In Gestalt theory terms the centra 
neural processes leading to closure are impaired in 
the chronic and increased in the acute paranoid schizo- 
phrenic. (17 ref.) —L. W. Brandt. 

3ЈКІ8Е. Engel, С. L. (U. Rochester School Ме, 
icine) Is grief a disease? Psychosom. Med., 1961, 
23, 18-22.—It is argued that the state of grief is E: 
disease and that a program of research on it is ind! 
cated—W. С. Shipman. 

3JR54B. Brown, Felix. 
Hosp., London, England) 


1 

(Hampstead Genera 

Depression and а 

hood bereavement. J. ment. Sci., 1961, 107, 7 a 
777.—For series of unselected patients suffering T 
depressive illness, 41% showed loss of one pare 
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before age 15—much higher than controls or census 
data indicate. Loss of mother was significant at all 
ages and of father more noticeably between ages 5 
and 14. It is suggested that bereavement in child- 
hood is an important factor in etiology of depression 
and that depression coming on late in life may be 
partly caused by re-activation by minor rejection 
situatons of an apparently recovered depression in 
childhood—W. L. Wilkins. 

3JR80C. Cutler, Robert P., & Kurland, Howard 
D. (Evanston Hosp. Ш.) Clinical qualificaton of 
depressive reactions. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 
5, 280-285.—A rating scale containing 11 items of 
content of thought, 5 indicators of agitation, and 11 of 
retardation in behavior which can be administrated 
by trained and untrained persons in 12 min. was 
yalidated on depressed and normal control Ss. This 
is neither a diagnostic nor a predictive but a research 
tool and indicator of symptoms at a given time. Re- 
view of literature on psychiatric rating scales. (17 
ref.) —L. W. Brandt. 

3JR87S. Sampaio, B, & Igert, C. (Alameda 
Franca, 467 Sao Paulo, Brazil)  Hallucinations 
visuelles d'une mélancolique aveugle. [Visual hal- 
lucinations of a blind melancholic.] Evolut, Psy- 
chiat., 1961, 26, 287-323.—Detailed case study of a 
woman who was institutionalized after being blinded 
by adherent leucomas and then evidenceed a melan- 
cholic, depressed state including suicidal tendencies 
coupled with hallucinations. These seemed to be pro- 
jections of fears and hopes related to a background 
of calloused treatment and an uncertain future. Elec- 
troshock and mescaline mitigated the hallucinations, 
but provoked temporary emotional climaxes. Use of 
curare-barbiturate necessitated by the depressed 
State, rapidly eliminated the visions. However, ex- 
Presions of controlled aggressiveness were accom- 
panied by the reapparence of the visions. When the 
depressive state returned, the symptoms were as pre- 
vious to treatment. Thus the patient's behavior dur- 
ing therapy indicated the evolution of her mental con- 
dition—L. А. Ostlund. 

3JR93C. Cronholm, Borje, & Ottosson, Jan-Otto. 
( Karolinska Inst., Stockholm, Sweden) Memory 
unctions in endogenous depression: Before and 
after electroconvulsive therapy. Arch. gen. Psy- 
thia, 1961, 5, 193-199. Immediate reproduction 
measured by word, figure, and personal-data tests was 
used as measurement of learning; reproduction 3 
hours later without relearning was used as indicator 
of Tetention. Impairment in learning but not in re- 
tention was found in 20 depressed patients as com- 
Pared to matched controls. 42 ECT improved pa- 
tients improved learning while their retention de- 
creased, “It is concluded that the depressive state 
mainly impairs learning and ECT mainly retention.” 

б ref.)—L. W. Brandt. 


(Also see Abstract 3BC69M) 


Physiological Correlates 
(Also see Abstract 3DG01B) 
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TIOB. Biran S. ri r Dy- 

; : ;S. (Tel-Aviv-Jaffa, Israel) у. 

паівсће Psychologie der männlichen Sexual- 
sen: І. Aufbau und Inhalt der Symptome. 
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[Dynamic psychology of the male sexual neuroses: T. 
Pattern and content of the symptoms] Z. psycho- 
som. Med., 1960, 7, 10-20. 


3JT17B. Bittencourt, Roberto de Souza. (U. 
Brazil) Rituais obsessivos de una neurose coletiva 
familiar: Um estudo de interpsicologia. [Obses- 
sive rituals in well-known neurotic symptom group- 
ings: An  interpsychological study.] Bol. Inst. 
Psicol, Rio de Jan., 1960, 10(3-4), 17-22—A 
Jungian discussion of the general meaning of familiar 
folk-sayings, rituals, and taboos, and their significance 
for understanding human behavior.—G. Soloyanis. 


JT23M. Maluf, Ued. (U. Brazil) Analise de 
um caso de mutismo reativo numa situacao frus- 
trativa persistente. [Analysis of a mutism reaction 
in a chronically frustrating situation.] Bol. Inst. 
Psicol., Rio de Jan., 1960, 10(3—4), 23-39.—Case 
study of a mutism reaction to a persistently frustrat- 
ing situation to compensate for inferiority feelings. 
There is a discussion of 8 other types of behavioral 
reactions to frustration.—G. Soloyanis. 

3JT27J. Jones, H. Gwynne. (Maudsley Hosp., 
London, England) Specific conditioning treatment 
of enuresis nocturna. Cerebral palsy Bull, 1961, 
3, 227-236.—'"' The rationale of the method is con- 
sidered in detail and in particular, it is shown that 
the alarm bell does not operate as a conditional 
stimulus but as an unconditional stimulus which both 
wakes the patient and inhibits micturition."—T. E. 
Newland. 

3JT32W. Walsh, Maurice М. (Beverly Hills, 
Calif.) Notes on the neurosis of Leonardo da 
Vinci. Psychoanal. Quart., 1961, 30, 232-241.—Evi- 
dence from da Vinci's artistic and scientific work is 
presented and tends to corroborate Freud's contention 
that da Vinci suffered from the consequences of severe 
disturbances in psychosexual development.—L. N. 
Solomon. 

371385. Stephen, К. The wish to fall ill. New 
York: Cambridge Univer. Press, 1960. 238 p. $1.45. 
—A paperback reprint of the 1933 original—E. Y. 
Beeman. 

3]T41B. Breuer, J., & Freud, S. Studies in hys- 
ke Boston, Mass.: Beacon, 1960. 241 p. $1.45. 
— А paperback reprint. The original edition ap- 
peared in 1895.—E. Y. Beeman. 

3JT51F. Fink, Harold Kenneth. Compulsive 
gambling. Acta psychother. psychosom., 1961, 9, 
251-261.—The confirmed gambler is neurotically 
driven to unrealistic shortcuts to fame and fortune, 
to enjoy these without effort, to suffer the tensions 
of winning, the pain of losing. He camouflages in- 
security and inadequacy by big talk and loud dressing, 
tries to prove virility, equates winning with potency. 
—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

3JT52I. Ivaniuk, V. IA., & Molchanov, G. M. 
Osnovnye prichiny nervnosti i её preduprezhdenie. 
[The chief causes of nervousness and its prevention. ] 
Moscow, USSR: Publishing House of Medical Litera- 
ture, 1960. 52 p—The causes of nervousness in 
children, adults, and the elderly are discussed and 
preventive measures suggested.—. D. London. 

371595. Slater, Eliot. (National Hosp., London, 


land) Hysteria 311. J. ment. Sci., 1961, 107, 
P dea twins at Bethlem and Mauds- 
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ley Hospitals for 10 months and all at Belmont Hos- 
pital for 32 months with diagnoses of hysteria without 
anxiety (No. 311 in the international nomenclature) 
were studied. Among the 12 MZ and 12 DZ, not one 
ever had a twin who had a diagnosis of hysteria. 
Psychogenic factors are harder than genetic factors 
to exclude but difficult to pinpoint. Outcome of the 
illness seems unrelated to nature, amount, or severity 
of symptoms.—IV. L. Wilkins. 


3JT63S. Schultz, J. H. (Berlin) Funktionelle 
Strórungen und Neurosen. [Functional disturb- 
ances and neuroses.] Prax. Psychother., 1961, 6, 
63-76. 

3JT71E. Eitinger, Leo. (Rikshosp., Oslo, Nor- 
way) Pathology of the concentration camp syn- 
drome: Preliminary report. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 
1961, 5, 371-379.—96 maladjusted ex-inmates were 
given neurological, physiological, and psychological 
tests and classified by length and severity of intern- 
ment. Тһе so-called neurastheniform syndrome 
seemed to originate after the internment from “or- 
ganic changes in the brain caused by mechanical and 
toxic injuries . . . starvation and exhaustion.”—L. 
W. Brandt. 


3] Т821. Ingram, I. M. (U. Glasgow, Scotland) 
Obsessional illness in mental hospital patients. 
J. ment. Sci., 1961, 107, 382-402.— The natural his- 
tory of the disease shows incidence of 0.9% of general 
admissions, celibacy rate of 51%, fertility rate of 
1.196, with social class and intelligence higher than 
in control groups of other neurotics. Precipitants of 
the illness were important in 69% and childhood 
symptoms noticeable in 3696. Spontaneous recovery 
is uncommon, but improvement common, and dis- 
ablement occurs in only a minority of cases—W. L. 
Wilkins. 


3JT93B. Biran, S. (Tel-Aviv-Jaffa, Israel) Dy- 
namische Psychologie der männlichen Sexual- 
neurosen: 11. Die Sexualkonflikte als Basis der 
Sexualneurose. [Dynamic psychology of male sex- 
ual neuroses: П. Sexual conflict as the basis of sex- 
ual neurosis.] Z. psycho-som. Med., 1961, 7, 93-106. 


3]T97C. Congdon, Mark H., Hain, Jack & 
Stevenson, Ian. (U. Virginia School Medicine) 
A case of multiple personality illustrating the 
transition from role-playing. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1961, 132, 497-504.—A case history is presented of 
a 23 year old housewife who showed alternating per- 
sonality. The study is considered significant because 
it shows transition between an imaginary playmate, 
simple role-playing, and dual personality, with amne- 
sia in the case of the primary personality for those 
periods in which the 2nd personality dominated.— 
N. H. Pronko. 


3]T99O. O'Neal Patricia; Bergmann, John; 
Schaefer, Jeanette, & Robins, L. N. The relation 
of childhood behavior problems to adult psy- 
chiatric status. In J. S. Gottlieb & G. Tourney 
+ (Eds.), Scientific papers and. discussions (see 36: 
3AJ28G). Рр. 99-117.—A dults who had been deviant 
as children are contrasted with a control group. 
Those with the history of deviance are, as adults, 
more likely to have a severe psychiatric condition; 
and current social adjustment is less adequate. Chil- 
dren with neurotic problems were less likely to be- 
come psychotic or sociopathic personalities than chil- 
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dren with antisocial problems. 


More thai 90 

the cases were located.—C. L. Winder, He 

(Also see Abstract 3HD65M, ЗНІ690, 3HI73B 
3IE39B, 31G56H, 3JP57F) : 


PsyCHOSOMATICS 


3JU01G. Giller, Donald Wayne. (U. Texas) 
Some psychological correlates of recovery from 
surgery. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2001-2002— 
Abstract. 


3JU03G, Gittleson, N. L. (Manchester Royal In- 
firmary, England) Psychiatric headache. J. ment, 
Sci., 1961, 107, 403—416.—An 18 month sample of a 
university psychiatric clinic showed 19 male and 34 
female patients with psychogenic headache. Among 
the females there was a high proportion suffering 
from an insecure personality disorder, which corre- 
sponds to an anankastic or sensitive obsessional per- 
sonality disorder.—1/. L. Wilkins. 


3JU04A. Alexander, F., Flagg, G. W., Foster, S., 
Clemens, T, & Blahd, W. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., Los 
Angeles, Calif.) Experimental studies of emo- 
tional stress: I. Hyperthyroidism. Psychosom. 
Med., 1961, 23, 104—114.—19 Ss (7 acute hyperthy- 
roids, 7 treated hyperthyroids, and 5 controls) were 
studied for thyroid and psychological functioning be- 
fore and after a dramatic movie whose theme was the 
supposed conflict of this disorder, fear about biolog- 
ical survival. Protein-bound-iodine (P.B.I.) studies 
showed thyroid output rose for the patients, but not 
for the controls, during the film. Their GSR did not 
drift downward as did that of the controls. Both pre- 
and post-Rorschach, TAT, Word Association and 
psychiatric interview differentiated the hyperthyroids 
on the basis of the counterphobic attitude. (21 ref.) 
—W. G. Shipman. 


3JU10E. Ekström, Gunnar, & Nylander, Ingvar. 
Appendectomy of children with nervous abdom- 
inal pain. Acta paedopsychiat., 1961, 28, 210-217.— 
Among 300 children up to 15 years old, the surgeons 
decision was more difficult in the case of children 
with psychiatric symptoms. These children had net- 
rotic or anxious parents who insisted on surgety.— 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 

3JUISR. Rosengren, William R. (Brown U.) 
Some social psychological aspects of delivery roc 
difficulties. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1961, 132, 515-521. 
—“A major aim of this paper is to report some em- 
pirical relations which suggest that the extent of diffi- 
culties during delivery on the part of pregnant wor 
may be a function of social psychologic characteristics 
which do not fit with a conception of the 'patholog 
ical? "—N. H. Pronko. 

3JU16B. Bental, E. (Hadassah-U. Hospl, Jer, 
salem, Israel) Dissociation of behavioural an 
electroencelographic sleep in two brothers T 
enuresis nocturna. J. psychosom. Res., 1961, 5, two 
119.—“А dissociation of sleep was observed in Де, 
enuretic brothers during the pre-wetting рег iod К, sid 
after the wetting, absolute parallelism between р y » 
logical and electroencephalographic sleep was notei 
(16 ref.) —W. G. Shipman. 3 

3JUIZE. Eysenck, S. B. С. (U. London, Big 
land) Personality, and pain assessment in € jl 
birth of married and unmarried mothers. J.” 
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Sci, 1961, 417-430.—100 married and 100 unmarried 
primiparae mothers were tested after birth of their 
babies, Extraverts tend to complain more of severe 


‘pain experiences during labor than introverts; intel- 


ligence was unrelated to patients’ asessment of pain. 
Neuroticism scores did not predict for married 
mothers behavior during labor nor attitude toward 
labor. . . . Unmarried mothers tended to be more 
extraverted and more neurotic than general popula- 
tion. —W. L. Wilkins. 


3JU23C. Cohen, S. I., Silverman, A. J., & Shma- 
vonian, B. M. (Duke U. Medical Cent.) Influence 
of psychodynamic factors on central nervous sys- 
tem functioning in young and aged subjects. Psy- 
chosom. Med., 1961, 23, 123-137.—4A. matched group 
of 10 young and 10 old Ss were presented pure tones, 
neutral phrases and phrases designed to be “charged” 
for the young and old Ss while continuous GSR re- 
cordings were being obtained. The most arousing 
terms were those poorest remembered by the young 


«Ss and the best remembered by the old Ss. (24 ref.) 


—W. G. Shipman. 


3JU30B. Browne, William J., Mally, Mary A., & 
Kane, Ruth Powell. (U. Pittsburgh) Psycho- 
social aspects of hemophilia: A study of twenty- 
eight hemophilic children and their families. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, 730-740.—"The 
findings indicate that emotional factors can contribute 
to the timing of spontaneous bleeding episodes in 
hemophilia, Some traumatic episodes are also asso- 
ciated with similar emotional factors. Accident prone- 
hess is a probable basis for these.” The mother’s feel- 
ings of guilt and extreme caution with the child 
Seemed to be important aspects in the situation. An- 
ticipation of increased activity or independence was 
the most frequently associated with spontaneous bleed- 
ing.—E. Y. Beeman. 

370305. Spitz, Rene A. (New York) Psycho- 
gene Krankheiten im ersten Lebensjahr. Versuch 
finer átiologischen Klassifikation: III. Die ein- 
zelnen Syndrome. [Psychogenic illness in the first 
year of life. Research on an etiological classification: 
Ш. The isolation syndrome.] Prax. Psychother., 
1961, 6, 30-36. 
с57032У. Vernier, Claire M., Barrell, Robert P., 
gunmings, Jonathan W., Dickerson, Joseph H., & 
cect: H. Elston. (VA, Washington, D. C.) 
Я 8усһовосіа] study of the patient with pulmonary 
n шов: A cooperative research approach. 
da tol. Monogr., 1961, 75(6, Whole No. 510) 32р. 
d Noc representing the 1st in a larger series of 
eur. dealing with the psychological and social as- 
РЕ der physical disease are discussed in this mono- 
" EA „The 1st deals with the quality of the patient's 
o ation to hospitalization, the 2nd with his re- 
од ne to treatment from the standpoint of rapidity of 

à ery, and the 3rd with the qualitative aspects of 
кте: adjustment on return to his home com- 
Ns The findings indicate that the patient who 
D be ae make the best hospital adjustment is likely 

2 Si more passive and less intelligent than 
Кыйы 10 make poorer adaptations to the hospital 
more ents In contrast the studies indicate that the 
somewhe igent and independent individual who is 

© ret at younger makes the best adaptation when 

аз to his home community. 1f however, 
Y 1S present to any marked degree it interferes 
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with adaptation in both hospital and home community. 
—4M. A. Seidenfeld. 


3JU33B. Bastiaans, J. Psychodynamische ver- 
houdingen in de psychosomatiek. [Psychodynamic 
relations in psychosomatics.] Gawein, 1959, 8, 33-48. 


3JU41G. Geocaris, Konstantin. (Tulsa, Okla.) 
Circumoral herpes simplex and separation experi- 
ences in psychotherapy. Psychosom. Med., 1961, 
23, 41-47.—This case report is about a young woman 
who developed herpes simplex 3 times during psycho- 
therapy. The occurrences were coincident with sep- 
aration experiences, “The attendant feelings of re- 
jection revived old traumata and threatened the pa- 
tient with eruption into consciousness of overwhelm- 
ing aggression, The symptomatic lesions then served 
as a symbolic expression, both prohibiting unaccept- 
able impulses and atoning for having these impulses.” 
—W. G. Shipman. 


3JU45K. Kottenhoff, Heinrich. Faktoren der 
“Bewegungskrankheit.” [Factors in motion sick- 
пезз.] Gawein, 1961, 9, 145-154. 

3JU46B. Bruch, Hilde. (Columbia U.) Con- 
ceptual confusion in eating disorders. J, nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1961, 133, 46—54.—3 case histories are 
presented that illustrate patients’ inability to recognize 
hunger and other bodily sensations as well as a lack 
of awareness of living one’s own life. Both factors 
are shown to be of fundamental significance in the 
development of eating difficulties and related personal- 
ity problems.—N. H. Pronko. 

3JU53B. Barber, T. X. (Medfield Massachusetts 
State Hosp.) Death by suggestion. Psychosom. 
Med., 1961, 23, 153-155.—From a review of the litera- 
ture the author concludes that “voodoo death” as the 
result of autonomic overstimulation has not been dem- 
onstrated. In the reported cases there has always 
been either organic illness, poison, or refusal by the 
victim to eat or drink. (32 ref.)—W. G. Shipman. 

3JU57K. Kalis, Betty L., Harris, Robert E. Ben- 
nett, Lillian F., & Sokolow, Maurice. (U. Cali- 
fornia School Medicine, San Francisco) Personality 


.and life history factors in persons who are poten- 


tially hypertensive. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1961, 132, 
457-468.— Young adult women identified as having 
a higher-than-average probability of becoming hyper- 
tensive in later life (prehypertensives) and normal 
controls, first studied when they were in college, re- 
turned four years later for an interview which in- 
quired into personal history, current life situation, 
and characteristic modes of psychological function- 
ing. Objective methods of recording the interview 
permitted quantitative testing on variables which pre- 
vious research had suggested were related to essential 
hypertension or to the predisposition to develop high 
blood pressure. The nature of the prehypertensives 
(and hypertensives’) psychological functioning sug- 
gests a low threshold for perceiving and responding to 
many everyday life situations as if they were the occa- 
sion for emotional response. The findings are con- 
sistent with the hypothesis that the frequency, magni- 
tude and duration of vasopressor episodes and other 
autonomic components of emotional response are re- 
lated to the development of sustained high blood pres- 
sure.”—N. Н. Pronko. 

3JUS9S. Slap, Joseph William. (Hahnemann 
Medical Coll) Little Hans's tonsillectomy. Psy- 
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choanal. Quart., 1961, 30, 259-261.—The traumatic 
effect of a tonsillectamy performed on Hans during 
the 2nd month of his neurosis is described.—L. N. 
Solomon. 


3JU65W. Wenar, Charles; Handlon, Marion W., 
& Garner, Ann. M. (U. Pennsylvania School of 
Medicine) Patterns of mothering in psychosomatc 
disorders and severe emotional disturbances. Mer- 
rill-Palmer Quart., 1960, 6, 165-170.—To discover the 
differentiating features of a dynamic (faculty care- 
taking in earliest infancy) believed to be common 
both to psychosomatic and severe emotional disturb- 
ances, 26 mother-child pairs in the psychosomatic 
group and 22 mother-child pairs in the severely dis- 
turbed group were compared with a multitechnique 
approach. “In the disturbed group imperviousness is 
the hallmark of the mother and inappropriateness 
characterizes the interaction," for psychosomatics, 
"domination and control characterize the mother and 
a relentless power struggle typifies the interaction.” 
—E. L. Robinson. 


3JU66B. Brown, F., Katz, Harriet, & Kaufman, 
М. К. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., N. Y.) The patient under 
study for cancer: A personality evaluation. Psy- 
chosom. Med., 1961, 23, 166-171.—It was hypothe- 
sized that patients coming to a cancer detection clinic 
would be more like tumor clinic cases than psychiatry 
clinic cases with respect to body image disturbance, 
egocentricity, hypochondriasis, and anxiety. The hu- 
man (same sex) figure drawings of 50 female CD 
patients, 50 psychiatric patients, and 24 TC patients 
were scored for flaws on a 54-item checklist. The 
hypotheses were confirmed—W. G. Shipman. 

3JU73S. Stern, J. A., Winokur, G., Graham, D. 
T., & Graham, F. K. (Washington U. School Med- 
icine) Alterations in physiological measures dur- 
ing experimentally induced attitudes. J. psy- 
chosom. Res., 1961, 5, 73-82—18 healthy, young, 
male Ss were told, under hypnosis, to assume 1 or 
another of 3 attitudes, that of hives, Raynaud's dis- 
ease, or essential hypertension. As predicted, the rise 
in diastolic blood pressure was highest with the essen- 
tial hypertension attitude. As predicted, skin tem- 
perature rose with the hives attitude. It remained 
stable with the Raynaud's attitude—W. G. Shipman. 

3JU81A. Archibald, Herbert C., Bell, Dorothy; 
Miller, Christine, & Thompson, Clare W. (УА 
Mental Hygiene Clinic, Oakland, Calif.) Psycho- 
somatic V. J. Psychol., 1961, 52, 281-285.—66 pa- 
tients with psychosomatic V patterns on the MMPI 
were compared with the general clinic population on 
several nontest variables. Patients with the psycho- 
somatic V were more apt to be employed, were more 
often engaged in “white collar” as opposed to “blue 
collar" occupations, and complained or exhibited more 
physical symptoms than the general population at the 
time of intake. After becoming patients, the psy- 
chosomatic V group tended to stay in therapy longer 
and to be rated improved more often than the general 
clinic control group—Author abstract. 

3JU83D. Dekker, E. Barendregt, J. T, & de 
Vries, К. (Wilhelmina-Gasthuis, Amsterdam) Al- 
lergy and neurosis in asthma. J. psychosom. Res., 
1961, 5, 83-89.—In order to see if a classification of 
asthma patients into an "allergic" and “psychic” 
group was justified, 79 adult, female asthma patients 
were divided into 2 groups on the basis of whether 
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attacks of asthma could be provoked by the їпһа]; 

of nebullized allergens. 'Тһе neuroticism of 

was quantitatively and objectively determined. 
independent observer by means of Heron's “Two Part 
Personality Inventory.” No significant difference 
the neuroticism scores was found between the 34 4 
lergic" and the 45 nonallergic Ss. The asthma grouj 


had scores very similar to those of 100 female psycho- _ 


neurotics. (33 rei.) —W. С. Shipman. 


3JU90C. Cohen, S. I., Silverman, A. J., Wadd 
W., & Zuidema, G. D. (Duke U. Medical Cent. 
Urinary catechol amine levels, gastric secretion 
and specific psychological factors in ulcer am 
non-ulcer patients. J. psychosom. Res., 1961, 5, 
90-115.—"Gastric secretory studies and urinary as-_ 
says for catechol amines were carried out оп 10 Ss 
with radiologically proven ulcers and 10 non-ulcer $s, _ 
Psychological tests ( Draw- erson, Saslow Ques 
tionnaire, Blacky Pictures, & Focussed Thematic 
Test) and a special interview were administered, 
The Ss whose psychological measures were independ: 
ently scored for high anxiety and low or disturbed 
expression of aggression were most likely to have a” 
low noradrenaline output, and a duodenal ulcer." (88 
ref.)—W. G. Shipman. 


3JU93D. Davids, A., de Vault, S., & Talmadge, 
M. (Brown О.) Psychological study of emotional 
factors in pregnancy: A preliminary report. ЁЎ 
chosom. Med., 1961, 23, 93-103.—48 women were- 
studied psychologically during pregnancy with th 
Wechsler Bellevue, Manifest Anxiety scale, ТАТ, 
Sentence Completion, and a Maternal Personality Rat- 
ing scale. Those who had abnormal deliveries were” 
considerably higher in manifest anxiety and in they 
alienation syndrome (egocentricity, distrust, pessl- 
mism, anxiety, and resentment). —W. С. Shipman, — 


370275. Spitz, Rene A. (New York) Psycho- 
gene Krankheiten im ersten Lebensjahr: Versuch 
einer ütiologischen Klassifikation. [Psychogenic- 
illness in the first year of life: Research on an etio- 
logical classification.] Prax. Psychother., 1961, 6, 
127-132. 


(Also see Abstracts 3EP20S, 3HI56S, 31181D, 
3] V45P, 3LH55B) j 
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3JV32S. Schneck, Jerome M. (State U. New 
York Coll. Medicine) Місгорѕіа. Amer. J. й > 
chiat., 1961, 118, 232-234.— 4A case of a patient WIN 
micropsia is presented and discussed and evaluated 
terms of the underlying psychodynamics.—//« 
Pronko. 


3]V45P. Pasamanick, B., Lemkau, P. V., Rob 
D. W., & Krueger, D. E. A survey of mental 
ease in an urban population: III. Prevalence а 
demographic distribution of some “рѕусһоѕота 
disorders. In J. S. Gottlieb & G. Tourney (E 
Scientific papers and discussion (see 36: ЗАЈ2 p 
Pp. 245-253—Incidence of hay fever, asthma, 
lergies, diabetes mellitus, obesity, migraine, heart ч 
ease, hypertension, arthritis, and low back strain 
studied. The results of a large survey are interpre 
as casting doubt on psychological factors as С 
Sociocultural or biological hypotheses are thought 
be more parsimonious.—C. L. Winder. 
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3JV50L. Landy, David. (Massachusetts Mental 
Health Cent.) Cultural antecedents of mental ill- 
ness in the United States. Soc. serv. Rev., 1958, 32, 
350-361.—A discussion of the role of the drive for 
social status in the development of mental illness.— 
E. Y. Beeman. 

3JV93O. Odegaard, О. (Psychiatric Hosp. 
Gaustad, Oslo, Norway) L’epidémiologie des trou- 
bles mentaux en Norvége. [Epidemiology of men- 
tal disorders in Norway.] Evolut, Psychiat., 1961, 
26, 193-253.—An analysis of Norwegian census fig- 
ures concerning the distribution of psychoses, sug- 
gests that incidence is related to social factors as 
follows: (а) the tendency to hospitalize individuals 
with mental illness varies according to the social 
group. For example, seniles show a higher rate of 
admission in cities than in the country. (b) pre- 
psychotic personality traits affect the social adaptation 
of the person. For example, schizophrenia is more 
frequent among bachelors, emigrants, and those with 
low income and/or unskilled jobs. (c) social aggres- 
‘sions vary with individual experiences independent of 
social class. For example, inner tensions were chan- 
neled outwardly against Nazis during the occupation. 
(25-item bibliogr.)—L. A. Ostlund. 

3JV95M. Myers, Jerome K., & Roberts, Bertram 
H. (Yale U.) Family and class dynamics in men- 
tal illness. New York: John Wiley, 1959. xi, 295 p. 
—This is a report of the 2nd part of a research study, 
the first part of which was reported in “Social Class 
and Mental Illness" by Hollingshead and Redlich 

' (see 32: 3022). 2 questions are investigated: the 

Social class position and mobility as related to social 
and psychodynamic factors in the development of men- 
tal illness. 50 patients and their families received in- 
tensive study. “Successive chapters describe the class 
differences we found in the development of mental 
illness beginning with family relationships during the 
childhood of the patients, carrying through the com- 
munity pressures they encountered, and concluding 
with the symptoms they displayed in their mental ill- 
nesses."—E. Y. Beeman. 


(Also see Abstract 31G08G) 
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3KAO06F. Feder, Daniel D. Perspectives and 
challenges. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 40, 6-10.— 
ocietal goals and dangers to such goals are ex- 
amined in the light of current knowledge. Human 
values are stressed—S. Kavruck. 

s SKAO7B. , Berengarten, Sidney. (New York 
chool Social Work, Columbia U.) ‘Identifying 
ning patterns of individual students: An ex- 
Ploratory study. Soc. serv. Rev., 1957, 31, 407-417. 
arn. БСиззїоп on how the student social worker 
isis е goals and skills of his profession. 3 stu- 
5 are examined intensively —E. Y. Beeman. 

y A09. Milam, Otis H., Jr., & Ward, George, 
ese Fairmont State Coll.) The 1961-62 state col- 
ече admissions policy: Some data. Proc. 
5 а. Acad, Sci., 1960, 32, 209-213—C. T. Morgan. 
so ASIN. Neal, Ruth. Women off-campus. Per- 
reside guid. J., 1961, 40, 31-35.—Off-campus college 
Ne for women provide a personally controlled 
зеп - Which may be necessary for a much-needed 

Se of identity. S, Kavruck. 
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ЗКАЗЗР. Pace, Z. S. (U. Missouri) Flesch 
formulas applied to current readings. Psychol. 
Rec., 1961, 11, 133-137.—A study of the readability 
and human interest of 25 articles from 5 collections of 
readings in psychology. Although there were wide 
differences, the selections were difficult and fairly 
dull. There has been some improvement over earlier 
selections.—R. J. Seidel. 


3KA36I. Ignatev, E. I. (Еа)  Psikhologiia 
mladshego shkol’nika. [The psychology of the 
young pupil.] Moscow, USSR: RSFSR Academy of 
Pedagogical Sciences, 1960. 336 p.—This summary 
of the studies of Soviet psychologists attempts to show 
the "dynamics of .. . mental development. . .. These 
studies disclose not only the gradual change and en- 
richment of the child’s mind, but also the presence of 
qualitative changes” in the mental development of 
3rd- and 4th-grade pupils in comparison with that of 
1st- and 2nd-grade pupils —I. D. London. 


3KA83L. Levinson, Boris M. (Yeshiva 0.) The 
inner life of the extremely gifted child, as seen 
from the clinical setting. J. genet. Psychol., 1961, 
99, 83-88.—The superior intelligence of the gifted 
child may be of little help to him in solving his prob- 
lem; it may, instead, create problems for him. Fre- 
quently he can get no help from his not-so-gifted par- 
ents and associates. "Caught up in the dilemma of 
his own disparate intellectual and emotional maturity, 
the extremely gifted child is occasionally pushed 
through prolonged frustration and increasing aggres- 
sion toward himself, even to the point of self-destruc- 
tion."—E. Y. Beeman. 


ЗКА85Н. Hladká, V. (Prague, Czechoslovakia) 
Vylučování kyseliny pyrohroznové močí рїї pra- 
covním zatížení žáků ve škole. [The urinary excre- 
tion of pyruvic acid of pupils after school work.] 
Activ. nerv. super., 1960, 2, 185-190.—In the period 
of mental strain (during the week prior to the school 
classification conference), a much higher pyruvic 
acid level was found at noon then was found at noon 
during a rest period (after the school classification). 
Research concerned pupils aged 16 years. This 
method can be used on large scale research. (Russian 
& English summaries) —V. Břicháček. 


3KA69H. Hansen, Wilhelm. Probleme einer 
Epochalpsychologie des heutigen Schulkindes. 
[Problems of an epochal psychology in today's school 
children.] Gawein, 1960, 8, 169-193. 


3KA90M. Mead, Margaret. (Museum Natural 
History, NYC) Questions that need asking. 
Teach. Coll. Rec., 1961, 63, 90-93.—Do our educa- 
tional aims and programs have to be as they are? 
“What would happen if we asked, absolutely, freshly. 
why in the 1960's we should have schools at all, and 
for what, for whom, at what time, for how long, in- 
stead of involving ourselves over and over in pendu- 
lum swings between one hoary and unsatisfactory 
solution and its opposite "—H. К. Moore. 


3KA94B. Barber, Bernard. (Barnard Coll.) So- 
cial-class differences in educational life-changes. 
Teach. Coll. Rec., 1961, 63, 94-101.—Higher social 
classes have the better of it in chances for success in 
school and life, but the differences appear to be lessen- 
ing. To reduce the differences further a program of 
parental education, perhaps earlier induction of lower- 
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class children into school, are among the suggestions. 
—H. K. Moore. 


(Also see Abstract 3FA32B) 


SCHOOL LEARNING 


3KBO1S. Schneider, Eliezer. (U. Brazil) A 
educacao e o problema psicologico do medo e de 
angustia. [Education and the psychological prob- 
lems of fear and anxiety.] Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio de 
Jan., 1960, 10(3-4), 1-9.—A discussion of the im- 
portance of concepts from psychotherapy in the con- 
duct of successful teaching. Many parallels are drawn 
between therapeutic relationships and teacher-pupil 
relationships.—G. Soloyanis. 

SKBIIK. Kulikov, V. М. (Ivanovskii Pedinst.) 
Ponimanie kharaktera literaturnogo geroya uchas- 
chimisya shestykh klassov. [Comprehension of the 
character of the literary hero by pupils of the sixth 
grade.] Vop. Psikhol., 1961, No. 3, 111-116.—Pupils 
read a story by Pushkin and then were required to 
summarize the character of the hero. Analysis of 
their characterizations revealed 2 stages of compre- 
hension; the 1st, a general emotional reaction to the 
hero; the 2nd, an intellectual comprehension. Within 
the 2nd stage, pupils seem to either have a realization 
of several independent qualities of the hero or an ap- 
preciation of his integrated character including mani- 
festations of opposing traits.—H. Pick. 

J3KBI4F. Fischer, Hardi. (Zürich, Switzerland) 
Einführung in die Schulpsychologie. [Introduction 
to school psychology.] Münster, Germany: Aschen- 
dorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1961, xv, 114 p DM 
14.75.—Human development is considered in its phys- 
ical, motor, social, emotional, and intellectual aspects 
as well as the development of interests and the de- 
mands of mental hygiene. Learning is a function of 
teacher, pupil, content, and milieu and their interac- 
tions. It calls for proper motivation and readiness, 
including adequate self-confidence. Study plans 
should include procedures which develop a lasting 
curiosity that will continue throughout adult life. In 
dealing with the problems of the gifted and the men- 
tally or emotionally handicapped, the educational ad- 
visor must function as both psychologist and peda- 
gogue. (104 геї.)—/. W. House. 


3KBI9D. Daniels, J. С. (U. Nottingham) The 
effects of streaming in the primary school. Brit. j. 
educ. Psychol., 1961, 31, 119-127. Use of nonstream- 
ing (nonability grouping) results in improvement 
in the intellectual and scholastic progress of pupils. 
‘This increase in ability and attainment is achieved 
without any noticeable ‘holding back’ of brighter 
Pupils, though it $35 Bi that the main effect of 
non-streaming is a radical 'pulling up' of the more 
backward children.” 2 A of ands Schools in 
England were used, streaming being employed in 2 
of the matched pairs. Tests used included the Moray 
House Picture Intelligence, Schonell Graded Reading, 
Burt Word Recognition, and Ballard's Oral Arith- 
metic.—J7. Coleman. 


SKB48E. Ehrlich, Н. J. (Ohio State U.) Dog- 
matism and learning. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1961, 62, 148-149—The effect of degree of dog- 
matism, as defined by Rokeach, upon learning in a 
classroom Situation was tested on college Ss. It was 
hypothesized that if dogmatism implied a “closed cog- 
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nitive structure” that this would affect the capacity to — 
The results — | 


learn, independently of academic apitude. 
confirmed the hypothesis—G. Frank. 


SKB62G. Gur'ianov, E. V. Psikhologiia obuche- 
niia pismu, [The psychology of teaching handwrit- 
ing.] Moscow, USSR: RSFSR Academy of Ped- 
agogical Sciences, 1959. 262 p.—A review of the 
psychological problems in teaching writing habits 
and a discussion of the psychology of the develop- 
ment of graphic habits in early childhood and in 
school, Considerable attention is devoted to the difi- 
culties encountered in mastering neat handwriting, 
the psychological conditions for its preservation in 
quick writing, and the reconstruction of graphic 
habits in correcting bad handwriting.—/. D. London. 


3KB62M. McCabe, G. E. (Sonoma State Coll.) 
The evaluative atmosphere: Evil or asset, J. 
teacher Educ., 1961, 12, 262-270.—Should teaching 
take place in a "non evaluative atmosphere" as de- 
scribed by Cantor and Rogers or are rigorous grad- 
ing practices necessary for the maintenance of learn- 
ing standards. Meaningfulness of learning is de- 
pendent on many factors, one of which is the kind of 
evaluative practices employed.—E. M. Bower. 


SKB67C. Cole, Luella. Students’ guide to effi- 
cient study. (4th ed.) New York: Holt, Rinehart 
& Winston, 1961. viii, 67 p. $1.00.—Intended as a 
manual for the college student, efficient study pro- 
cedures are presented. Included are suggestions on 
note taking, reviewing, taking exams, and writing re- 
ports.—E. Y. Beeman. 


3KB77M. Martoccia, Charles T. (U. Florida) 
Instructor influence on subsequent student prog- 
ress in a physical science course. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1961, 21, 2777—2778.— Abstract. 


3KB81A. Anderson, Charles C. (U. Alberta) 
Prolegomena to a systematic study of motivation 
in education: I. Skinner. Alberta J. educ. Ress 
1961, 7, 81-85.—The 15+ of 3 articles reviewing 
sources that might provide the teacher with "some 
general conception of good motivation which he can 


-apply to the interpretation, control and change of 


children's behavior in a variety of circumstances." 
issues raised concerning Skinner's conceptions of re- 
inforcement are "replacing" punishment with properly 
scheduled positive reinforcers and the neglect of 
"mediational variables" which are "a necessary an 
economical way of accounting for the fact that not 
infrequently the same stimulus provokes a different 
response in different people." (17 ref.)—G. M. 
Della-Piana. 


(Also see Abstract 3FD02K) 


INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 


3KCI2A. American Psychological Association 
American Educational Research Association, f 
National Education Association, Department 9: 
Audio-Visual Instruction. Self-instructional ET 
terials and devices. Amer. Psychologist, 1961, Ü 
512.— "The use of self-instructional programed br 
ing materials in teaching machines and similar A 
vices represents a potential contribution of gr a 
importance to American education. But this ES 
tribution can be realized only if users have infor ie 
tion with which to evaluate self-instructional ma 
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rials.” This statement, prepared jointly by the author 
organizations, consists of 8 points and is suggested as 
"interim guidelines.”—S. J. Lachman. 


3KC16C. Cobin, Martin T., & Clevenger, Theo- 
dore, Jr. (U. Illinois) | Television instruction, 
course content, and teaching experience level: An 
experimental study in the basic course in oral in- 
terpretation. Speech Monogr., 1961, 28, 16-20.— 
Certain sections were taught by an experienced in- 
structor using open-circuit television. These sections 
also viewed classroom instruction from inexperienced 
graduate assistants. Other sections were taught by 
graduate as: with varied teaching experience. 
There was a positive relation between level of teach- 
ing experience and retention of content. The tele- 
yision group informed the group taught by those with 
little experience, but fell below a group taught by 
highly experienced graduate assistants ——D. Lebo. 


3KC24S. Seagoe, May V., & Murakami, Ken. 
(U. California, Los Angeles) A cooperative study 
of children’s play in America and Japan. Calif. J. 
educ. Res., 1961, 12, 124-130.— Controlled interview 
data were obtained from samples of American and 
Japanese children comparable as to age (1st and 6th 
grades), sex, type of community (rural and urban), 
and season. The findings are analyzed in terms of 
intercultural and intracultural differences as to age, 
sex, and rural-urban differences.— T. E. Newland. 


3KC37H. Holland, James G., & Skinner, B. F. 
(Harvard U.) The analysis of behavior: A pro- 
gram for self-instruction. New York: McGraw- 
Hill 1961. x, 337 p. $3.50.—А sequential program 
for introductory psychology emphasizing the experi- 
mental analysis of behavior. Тһе correct response 
to each item appears on the following page, along 
with the next item in the sequence. "There are 14 
chapters and 4 review sections. Chapters are: “Re- 
flex Behavior,” “Operant Conditioning: Elementary 
Concepts,” “Operant Conditioning: Precise Con- 
tingencies,” “Intermittent Reinforcement,” “Stimulus 
Control,” “Deprivation,” “Emotion I,” “Avoidance 
and Escape Behavior,” “Emotion II,” “Punishment,” 
Scientific Analysis and the Interpretation of Complex 
Cases,” “Self-Control,” and “Interpretation of Per- 
sonality."—T. J. Вата. 


ЗКС56Н. Holland, James G. (Harvard U.) 
Valuating teaching machines and programs. 
Teach: Coll. Rec., 1961, 63, 56-65.—Present programs 
lessons) differ greatly in quality. The ultimate test 
of a program is its success in teaching students. A 


- good program is marked by gradual progression of 


Step 


Ж 05, low error rate, development in the pupil of the 
si 


ted behavior, full development of concepts, avoid- 
ance of the dull and mechanical, and revision after 
trial. The machine is valuable for preventing looking 
ahead at answers and cheating. Research comparing 


Mogramed with conventional learning is inconclu- 
lve—H. K. Moore. 


(U KCGOM. McNeil, John D., & Keisler, Evan К. 
and California, Los Angeles) Individual differences 
m effectiveness of auto-instruction at the pri- 
ioo Srade level. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1961, 12, 
(N -164.—Groups of Ist, 2nd, and 3rd grade children 
Andes 60-89), matched on the basis of Kuhlmann- 
iff erson 10), sex, and grade level, were exposed to 4 

erent kinds of auto-instruction. Final achieve- 
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ment scores correlated from .89 to .43 with K-A men- 
tal ages. Achievement and motivation correlated 
more highly, as did achievement and MA, in those 
situations involving greater individual interaction 
with the procedures employed than in situations in- 
volving less individual confrontation in the learning 
act. Boys did significantly better than did girls. 
Preference for higher conceptual level learning ac- 
tivity was positively associated with MA.—T. E. 
Newland. 


3KC63M. Morrill, Charles S. (MITRE Corp., 
Waltham, Mass.) Teaching machines: A review. 
Psychol. Bull., 1961, 58, 363-375.—The idea of teach- 
ing machines goes back to the mid-1920s but within 
the last 3 years there has been a strong resurgence of 
interest. There are many points of disagreement 
among workers which will be best resolved on an 
empirical basis. The problems involved in the ap- 
plication of teaching machines are briefly discussed. 
—W. J. Meyer. 


3KC66S. Stolurow, Lawrence M. (U. Illinois) 
Problems in evaluating automated instruction. 
Teachers Coll. Rec., 1961, 63, 66—70.— Cautions con- 
cerning standardizing machine characteristics and 
programs, premature fixing of criteria, cost, and sup- 
posed necessity of a machine.—H. K. Moore. 


3KC73S. Stolurow, L. М. (U. Illinois) Teach- 
ing by machine. Coop. res. Monogr., 1961, No. 6. 
vi, 173 p. (United States Dept. Health, Education, 
& Welfare Publ. No. OE-34010) —An examination of 
the potentialities of autoinstructional materials for 
education is presented. Chapters include a systems 
approach to instruction, teaching machines, the learner, 
program and programing process, concepts and tech- 
niques, research findings, and implications for educa- 
tion. (400 ref.) —E. M. Bower. 


3KC99B. Blank, Stanley S. (U. California, Berk- 
eley) Teaching machines: What have studies in 
the classroom shown? Calif. J. educ. Res., 1961, 12, 
99-115.—Reviewing "all studies in published litera- 
ture to date," the author observes, "Since all of the 
studies to date have used only relatively small samples 
of subjects, one may well speculate as to the generality 
of their findings and conclusions. Certainly, since 
few of the studies have attempted to compare the 
teaching-machine method of instruction with more 
conventional methods, little can be concluded as to the 
relative effectiveness of automated teaching devices, 
—T. E. Newland. 


ATTITUDES & ADJUSTMENT 


3KDO0S5U. Ueda, Toshimi, & Yanagawa, Mitsuaki. 
(Nara Gakugei U. Nara, Japan) [The mental 
health and companionship in a junior high school 
which includes the discriminated group: A funda- 
mental approach to prejudice.] J, Nara Gakugei U., 
1961, 10 (1), 105-123.—Students discriminated against 
and those who discriminated were compared on the 
Diagnostic Test for the Degree of Mental Health 
and 3 sociometric tests. In the case of mental health 
they were also compared with a group discriminated 
against from another junior high school where greater 
group morale existed. The discriminated group in the 
ist school suffered in terms of mental health, intel- 
ligence, achievement, and family life. The 2 groups 
were not completely independent, both choosing friends - 
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from within and outside their own groups. (English 
summary )—E. Y. Beeman. 


3KD13W, Wheeler, D. К. (U. Western Aus- 
tralia) Western Australian results on an educa- 
tional attitudes scale. J. soc. Psychol., 1960, 51, 
113-121.—Scores on Kerlinger's Educational Attitude 
scales for a Western Australian sample are compared 
with Kerlinger's original data (see 33: 4534). Re- 
sults from the 2 countries were very similar—E. Y. 
Beeman. 


3KD15]. Jourard, Sidney M. (U. Florida) Self- 
disclosure patterns in British and American col- 
lege females. J. soc. Psychol., 1961, 54, 315-320.— 
Matched samples of 25 British and 25 American 
female college undergraduates were compared on 
questionnaire measures of self-disclosure to their 
mothers, fathers, closest same-sex friend, closest op- 
posite-sex friend, and on the total disclosure score. 
Total disclosure scores were lower for the English 
than for the American girls. Both groups tended to 
disclose more to females than to males. Both groups 
agreed in disclosing some items readily to a given 
target-person and other items in low degree to a given 
target-person.—Z4uthor abstract. 


3KD18R. Ryans, D. G. (U. Texas) Pupil be- 
havior. J. teacher Educ., 1961, 12, 18-22—In the 
elementary school differences were found among 
mean pupil behavior indexes for classes grouped ac- 
cording to the age of the teacher. In the secondary 
school differences were found among social studies 
and English classes, women mathematics teachers and 
men English teachers, and teachers of differing ages 
and marital status.—E. M. Bower. 


3KD24Q. Quarantelli, Enrico. (Ohio State U.) 
The career choice patterns of dental students. J. 
Hlth. hum. Behav., 1961, 2, 124—132.— Personal inter- 
views with 160 randomly selected students showed 
that 14% never considered any alternative to den- 
tistry, 63% gave serious consideration to some al- 
ternative, and 23% had worked in some thing other 

.than dentistry. There was some support for the hy- 
pothesis that there are multiple patterns of career 
choice, and that students following one path into 
dentistry differ from those following other paths. 
The popular stereotype that dentists are medical re- 
jectees was clearly refuted. (17-item bibliogr.)—L. 
A. Ostlund. 


3KD27T. Tannenbaum, Abraham J. (Columbia 
U.) Adolescents’ attitudes toward academic bril- 
liance. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2027.— 
Abstract. 


3KD32T. Thompson, О. E. (U. California, 
Davis) High school students’ values: Emergent 
or traditional. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1961, 12, 132- 
144.—Randomly selected freshman and senior boys 
and girls (100 each) from 5 Central California high 
schools were given Prince’s Differential Values In- 
ventory, Other information was obtained from a 
Personal Information Blank and an Occupational 
Values Survey. In contrast with the low-achieving 
student, the high-achieving student was church-going, 
preparing for a profession, and traditional-value 
oriented. Mean scores did not differ between sexes 
or between grades. Emergent values were more pro- 
nounced than traditional values for all groupings.— 
T. E. Newland. 
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4KD35L. Levinson, Boris M. (Yeshiva 
The vocational interests of Yeshiva College f 
men. J. genet. Psychol., 1961, 99, 235-244 —], 
religious doctrines emphasize study as a reli 
obligation and stress abstract verbal learning. & 
uates of Jewish religious schools reflect this emp 
sis. The Kuder Preference Record—Vocational was 
administered to 418 Yeshiva College freshmen, The 
scores were significantly lower than a representati 
college population in Mechanical, Computational 
Artistic, and Musical scales, and significantly higher 
in Scientific, Literary, and Social Service scales, 
C. T. Morgan. 

3KD37B. Bach, Mary L. (Rutgers U.) Factor, 
related to student participation in campus social 
organizations. J. soc. Psychol., 1961, 54, 337-348, 
The Chapin Social Participation Scale and the Wa 


burne Social-Adjustment Inventory were given to 600 _ 


male and 600 female college sophomores. Social ad: 
justment data were obtained from an additional 360 
students. Social participation is not significantly re 
lated to total social adjustment scores, to social clas 
categories (with 1 exception), or to sex ratio in col- 
lege. It is statistically significantly related to the” 
college attended, to place of residence, and to certain 
background factors.—Author abstract. 


3KD42B. Boykin, William L., & Brazziel, Wil 
liam Е., Jr. (Florida Agricultural & Mechanical U) 
Occupational interests of 1741 teacher education 
students as revealed on the Lee-Thorpe Тауен k 
J. Negro Educ., 1959, 28, 42-48.—High or hi 
average interest was shown in personal-social activ- 
ities by over 80%, in business by over 70%, and in 
the arts by 58%. Little interest was shown in the 
areas of natural or mechanical endeavors or in the 
sciences. There was greater interest in the verbal” 
aspects of occupations than in manipulative or com> 
putational aspects. The implications of the study 
were discussed.—E. Y. Beeman. 


3KD54B. Blaine Graham B, & McArthur, 
Charles C. Emotional problems of the student 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1961. XV 
254 p. $4.95—A collection of articles describing. 
psychiatric problems of Harvard students and the 
treatment given them by the University Health Semai 
ice. The problems included neuroses, study problems; 
character disorders and homosexuality, acute р І 
choses, depression, elation, suicide, and apathy. There 
are discussions of (a) the roles of the psychiatrist 
psychologist, and teacher and (b) the special pri 


lems of college women, medical students, and students © 


in various schools (i.e. the School of Arts and | 
ences and the Graduate School of Business Admin 
tration). —C. T. Morgan. 


3KD56H. Holloway, Robert G., & Berremam 
Joel V. (Michigan State U.) The educational andi 
occupational aspirations and plans of Negro @ 7 
white male elementary school students. Paci 
sociol. Rev., 1959, 2, 56-60.—Data were gathered OR. 
the social class and educational and occupational ра " i 
and aspirations of 313 Negro and white male pupii 
of Grades 6, 7, and 8 in a Pacific northwestern сый 
Contrary to expectations, the results indicate 

there was no consistent tendency for level of аѕрії 
tion to be associated with social class, nor was 

any tendency for the plans of the white mid le- 
boys to be more nearly equal to their aspirations 
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the plans of the other groups. As predicted, however, 
the aspirations of both races were roughly equivalent 
when social class was held constant.—K. E. Davis. 


3KD62K. Kibrick, Anne K., & Tiedeman, David 
V. (Boston U.) Conception of self and percep- 
tion of role in schools of nursing. J. counsel. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 8, 62-69.— The study tested the hypothesis 
that persistence in nursing training is a direct func- 
tion of the amount of correspondence existing between 
the images of student and supervisor when the student 
embarks upon her training. Data obtained from stu- 
dents entering 7 schools and from their supervisors 
and instructors showed rather tenuous relations be- 
tween persistence and knowledge of the training pro- 
gram, of nursing activities, the ideal nursing student, 
and other conceptions of self and supervisors. Sex of 
the multiple correlations were significant.—M. M. 
Reece. 


3KD64W. Warren, Jonothan B. (U. Nebraska) 
Self concept, occupational role expectation, and 
change in college major. J. counsel. Psychol., 1961, 
8, 164-169.—Using measures of self-concept, ex- 
pected occupational role, and self-role discrepancy, 
"the hypothesized relationship between self concept- 
expected role discrepancies and changes in field of 
study, though not verified unequivocally, has re- 
ceived some support."—M. M. Reece. 


3KD65D. Dutton, W. H., & Keislar, E. R. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Attitudes toward teach- 
ing. J. teacher Educ., 1961, 12, 165-171.—High- 
school students knew relatively little about the teach- 
ing profession. The information they do possess does 
not seem to be related to their attitudes toward teach- 
ing. Boys are concerned about the economic penalties 
B teaching three times as often as girls.—E. M. 

ower. 


3KD65R. Rice, Joseph P., Jr. (Lompoc Unified 
School District, Calif.) Differing views of institu- 
tional aims among college administrators, teachers, 
and students. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1961, 12, 165-172. 
—17 college aims were ranked in terms of importance 
and essentiality. “The teachers tended to rank the 
More abstract aims more highly than the others. 
Students tended to be more critical of the aims gen- 
crally, while administrators tended to be least crit- 
ical.” Teachers favored the “more visionary,” whereas 
the Students and administrators ranked the “more 
Practical” aims as most essential—T. E. Newland. 


SKD67A. Ansari, Anwar, & Ghose, Bharati. 
& ligarh) An empirical study of the concept of 
cial maturity. Indian J. Psychol, 1959, 34, 67-73. 
E Questionnaire was tried out on a sample of 226 
Бе Students. The students were presented with 
Potens Of acts pertaining to independence, re- 
terest. ility, social insight, sympathy, stability of in- 
judge and emotional maturity; and were asked to 
mss Whether each act indicated social maturity or 
maturity, Very few ambiguous items were found. 
Шу and responsibility were most commonly 
En with Social maturity ; the trait of independence 
Econo; о. With respect to responsibility, a low socio- 
of mat ic group judged fewer items to be indicative 
The s 2326 No other SES differences appeared. 
chool environment of the higher economic group 


ma: 5 г 
X encourage self-reliance to a greater extent.— 
owles, 
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3KD70S. Stern, H. Н. (U. Hull) A follow-up 
study of adolescents’ views of their personal and 
vocational future. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1961, 31, 
170-182.—Brief forecasts of their own lives in 10 
years were written by 24 boys about 16 years old. 
10 years later 20 of the original group were found, 
and all of them agreed to answer "a questionnaire 
concerning their recollections of their forecasts and 
their vocational and personal history in the interven- 
ing period. Ап analysis of the forecasts suggests 
that these twenty-four boys had thought about voca- 
tional aspirations, questions of marriage, status and 
prestige, leisure interests, independence, and their 
own physical appearance. The follow-up study pro- 
vides factual information on the transition from 
school to adult life and also gives indications of the 
attitudes towards this process from the young adult's 
perspective.” —W. Coleman. 

3KD76H. Hine, Frances Dolores. (U. Maryland) 
An investigation of personality, self-esteem, and 
its relationshisp to a pupil's art experience. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2776-2777.—Abstract. 


3KD87H. Houle, Cyril О. (U. Chicago) The 
inquiring mind. Madison, Wis.: Univer. Wisconsin 
Press, 1961. xi, 87 p. $1.50.—12 men and 10 women 
"continuing learners" were interviewed to analyze the 
motives leading to part-time educational activity in 
maturity. Such persons were found oriented toward 
“goals,” toward "activities," or toward "learning."— 
E. B. Page. 


3KD91U. Ueda, Toshimi, & Yanagawa, Mitsuaki. 
(Nara Gakugei U., Nara, Japan) [А study of ad- 
justment problems in teachers college freshmen.] J. 
Nara Gakugei U., 1961, 10(1), 91-103.—4 Japanese 
revision of the Mooney Problem Check List was 
given to a group of freshmen. Problems seemed to 
occur most frequently in areas of adjustment to col- 
lege work, personality traits, and social and personal 
relationships. There were fewer, but very serious, 
problems in the area of future vocation and education. 
(English summary)—E. Y. Beeman. 


3KD92A. Aiken, Lewis Roscoe, Jr. (U. North 
Carolina) Mathemaphobia and mathemaphilia: 
An analysis of personal and social factors affecting 

erformance in mathematics. Dissertation Abstr., 
1961, 21, 1992.—Abstract. 


(Also see Abstract 3KL20S) 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


3KE13B. Bluett, Charles G. (California State 
Dept. Education) College and the deaf. Sacra- 
mento, Calif.: State Department of Education, Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Service, 1961. 13 p. —A follow- 
up study of a group of 1953-59 California alumni 
{тот Gallaudet College for the Deaf. The college 
seemed to benefit those students having the capacity 
and motivation for work in a liberal arts college, but 
there is also a need for an institution at the trade 
school or junior college level.—E. Y. Beeman. 


3KE42]. Juul, K. D. (Western Michigan U.) 
The positive promotion of learning. J. teacher 
Educ., 1961, 12, 342-345.—A case history of a 16- 
year-old boy who suffered a brain injury and de- 
veloped adjustment difficulties is used to illustrate the 
role of the school and teachers in fulfilling the aca- 
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demic and emotional needs of the student.—E.. M. 
Bower. 


3KE51S. Springer, Donald. Remuneration 
homework for the homebound chronically ill: Ob- 
servations on the meaning of work. Personnel 
guid. J., 1961, 40, 51-57.—The effects of work on a 
chronically ill group of 44 patients in a homebound 
population were analyzed using the Friedmann- 
Havighurst (F-H) classification. Such values are 
not completely classifiable in the F-H system. Addi- 
tional categories are suggested—S. Kavruck. 


3KE69L. Ludlam, William M. (NYC) Orth- 
optic treatment of strabismus. Amer. J. Optom., 
1961, 38, 369-388.—A clinical study of 149 patients 
who received training to correct squint. “It was 
shown .. . that Orthoptics as a therapeutic measure 
in strabismus, can help three out of four con- 
comitant, previously untreated, unselected (as to prog- 
nosis) strabismic patients. . . . A twenty-five year 
review of the orthoptic literature was made and fifteen 
pertinent reports on the efficacy of orthoptics as a 
strabismus remedy were cited and discussed."—E. С. 
Heinemann. 


3KE71K. Ketcham, Warren A. (U. Michigan) 
Relationship of physical traits and mental traits in 
intellectually gifted and mentally retarded boys. 
Merrill-Palmer Quart., 1960, 6, 171-177.—25 Ss were 
selected from each extreme of the general population 
with regard to mental traits (IO, reading age, and 
arithmetic age). Comparable differences were found 
in height age, and weight age suggesting interrela- 
tionships between physical and mental traits among 
children at the extremes.—L. E. Robinson. 


Reading 


3KF18S. Seigler, Haxel Gantt. (U. South Caro- 
lina) Visual perceptual patterns and their relation 
to reading: A study of one hundred first grade 
children. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2018.— 
Abstract. 


3KF28P. Poulton, E. C. (Medical Research 
Council, Cambridge) British courses for adults on 
effective reading. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1961, 31, 
128-137.—Studies of adult reading courses in Britain 
show pre- to postcourse reading gains from 11% to 
14896. Average comprehension changes ranged from 
a loss of 20% to a gain of 8996. Опе group tested 
13 weeks after the end of the course maintained a 
speed gain of 56%.—W. Coleman. 

3KF31G. Gates, Arthur I. (Columbia U.) Sex 
differences in reading ability. Elem. sch. J., 1961, 
61, 431-434.—6646 boys and 6468 girls in Grades 2-8 
were compared on the Gates Reading Survey tests: 
Speed of Reading, Reading Vocabulary, and Level of 
Comprehension. The results show that “in each of 
the twenty-one comparisons the mean raw score for 
the girls is higher than the mean raw score for the 
boys, and most of the differences are significant.” It 
is concluded that “the present data suggest an en- 
vironmental rather than a hereditary explanation."— 
J. Z. Elias. 

SKF64L. Larsen, Carl Aage. (Danmarks Paed- 
agogiske Inst.) Om undervisning af born med 
laese- og stavevanskeligheder i de forste skolear. 
[On the teaching of children with reading difficulties 
in the first years of school.] Copenhagen, Denmark: 
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Danmarks Paedagogiske Institut, 1960. 64 p.—For 
a year, 2nd- and 3rd-grade retarded readers were 
given 4 hours of instruction per week in groups of 
4. Other retarded readers in the same classes were 
used as controls. Large within-group differences 
existed in both groups. Differences between groups 
were not significant in the 2nd grade, but in the 3rd 
grade favored the instructed group. It was suggested 
that these pupils were old enough to profit from spe- 
cial instruction while the 2nd graders were not. (Eng- 
lish summary)—E. Y. Beeman. 


3KF75B. Beck, Harry Sterling. (0. Virginia) 
An experimental investigation of the relationship 
of hand-eye dominance and reversals in reading 
among second grade children. Dissertation Abstr., 
1961, 21, 2375-2376.—Abstract. 

3KF80K. Kawi, Ali A., & Pasamanick, Benjamin, 
(State U. New York Coll. Medicine) Prenatal and 
paranatal factors in the development of childhood 
reading disorder. Monogr. Soc. Res. Child Develpm., 
1959, 24(4, Whole No. 73), 80 p.—Birth records of 
372 white male children with reading disorders were 
compared with those of a group of matched controls. 
The children with reading disorders “had a signif- 
icantly larger proportion of premature births than did 
controls, and abnormalities of the prenatal and para- 
natal periods occurred with significantly greater fre- 
quency.” The major differences were in the toxemias 
of pregnancy and in bleeding during pregnancy. 
“The relationship of these maternal and fetal factors 
to reading disorders is similar to that observed in 
still-births, neo-natal deaths, cerebral palsy, epilepsy, 
and behavior disorders." (128 ref.) —E. Y. Beeman. 

3KF94B. Barton, Allen Н. (Columbia U.) The 
sociology of reading research. Teachers Coll. Rec., 
1961, 63, 94-101.—Many people and institutions have 
a hand in influencing methods of teaching reading. 
There are problems of time and route in the trans- 
mission of research results to teachers and pupils.— 
H. K. Moore. 


3KF98B. Ball, Thomas Strand. (Purdue U.) 
Form perception and reading retardation. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 1998.—Abstract. 


Mental Retardation 


3KG57B. Burns, P. C. (0. Kansas) Arithmetic 
fundamentals for the educable mentally retarded. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1961, 66, 57-61—An attempt 
was made to determine what arithmetic is needed in 
general life situations, the known weaknesses of educ- 
ble mental retardates, and the sequence of an arith- 
metic program suitable for these students. Much 
more work must be done in this area.—V. 5. Sexton, 

3KG62P. Peck, J. R., & Sexton, C. Lucille. (U. 
Texas) Effect of various settings on traina " 
children's progress. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1961, 66, 
62-68.—Retarded children in a public school were 
compared to a control group living at home and f 
ceiving only casual training from parents. All group 
in the training programs surpassed the control group. 
There were no statistically significant differences De 
tween the 3 experimental or training groups. = 
experimental groups showed more progress А 
the 1st year than during the 2nd and more during di 
first half of each year than during the last half of са 
year.—V. S. Sexton, 
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3KG69L. Lyle, J. G. (Dept. Mental Hygiene, 
Victoria, Australia) Some personality character- 
istics of “trainable” children in relation to verbal 
ability. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1961, 66, 69-75.— 
Personality ratings of 194 testable imbecile children 
showed institution children to be less assertive than 
those at day school and non-mongoloids to be more 
emotionally labile, and more attention-seeking than 
mongoloids. When other factors (CA, nonverbal 
MA, residence, mongolism) were taken into account, 
personality had little hearing on the predictions of 
yerbal ability, or on the explanation of group dif- 
ferences in verbal ability—V. S. Sexton. 


Gifted Students 


3KH13S. Stalnaker, John M. (National Merit 
Scholarship Corp, Evanston, Ill.) Recognizing and 
encouraging talent. Amer. Psychologist, 1961, 16, 
513-522.—“The National Merit Scholarship Program 
was created . . . as a means of arousing the public's 
awareness of and respect for intellectual talent and in 
this way to encourage the development of such talent." 
Its influence extends "far beyond the small group of 
students who < ally given scholarships. By 


helping to foster a climate of opinion favorable to' 


intellectual excellence, it will stimulate latent talent." 
The Merit Program is described. А substantial ma- 
jority of the 1st group have graduated with outstand- 
ing records.—S. J. Lachman, 


3KH40W. Ward, Virgil S. (U. Virginia) Edu- 
cating the gifted: An axiomatic approach. Colum- 
bus, O.: Merrill, 1961. іх, 240 р. $3.95.— Principles 
underlying the education of the gifted are presented 
in axiomatic form. Principals which demonstrate the 
most desirable practices are presented as formal prop- 
Ositions. Contents include: “The Superior Student in 
Educational Perspective’; “General Principles of 
Educational Design”; “Principles of Intellectual and 
Academic Development”; and “Principle of Personal, 
Social and Character Development.” —A. F. Isaacs. 


3KH92A. Anderson, K. E. (Ed.) Research on 
the academically talented student. Washington, 
D. C.: National Education Association, 1961. 92 p. 
$1.00.—А summary of a conference highlighting prob- 
lems of research with academically talented students. 
Among the topics covered are: the problem of defini- 
tion, assumptions underlying research, essentials of 
Sound research, illustrations of research оп develop- 
mental problems, the structure of the intellect, cultural 
сот, personal factors, underachievement, mental 
health, and administrative problems.—E. M. Bower. 


(Also see Abstract 3CJ45G) 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


IER Super, D. E, Tiedeman, D. V, & 
ae H. Vocational development: A sympo- 
б. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 40, 11-25.—A dis- 
thent re of unresolved issues in vocational develop- 
career “search. Super considers (a) the treatment of 
елен ction data as contrasted with occupational 
tion End. data, (b) the nature of vocational explora- 
tiona] (c) the comparability of measures of voca- 

ie puc ну at different stages of development. 
Which an sees the work history as the reality to 

other considerations must be related. In the 
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field of career development, Borow presents 7 logical 
considerations to help in making and interpreting 
observations.—S. Kavruck. 


SKII4K. Kinzer, John R. (Ohio State U.) The 
educated counselor. J. counsel. Psychol., 1961, 8, 
14-16.—The “ever increasing demands for highly 
specific counseling skills" are decried. A broad edu- 
cational foundation is presented as necessary to the 
Sopa of "the 'compleat' counselor." —M. M. 

ессе. 


ЗКІ25В. Brams, Jerome M. (Washington State 
U.) Counselor characteristics and effective com- 
munication in counseling. J. counsel Psychol., 
1961, 8, 25-30.—In a study of 27 counseling trainees, 
effective communication, as independently rated by 
2 judges, was found to be positively related to the 
trainee's tolerance for ambiguity.—M. M. Reece. 


3KI26H. Hays, Donald G., & Rothney, John W. 
M. Educational decision-making by superior sec- 
ondary-school students and their parents. Person- 
nel guid. J., 1961, 40, 26-30.—Superior 9th-grade 
students prefer to make their own decisions on edu- 
cational matters. Parents, particularly the fathers, 
would rather make the choices than leave them to the 
children or to the wives. Difficulties in communica- 
tion about educational decisions may result in conflict. 
There appears to be general approval of the pro- 
cedures commonly recommended for the education of 
superior students, with the exception of acceleration. 
There is a greater need for more conferences between 
teachers, parents, counselors, and  students.—S. 
Kavruck. 


3KI31H. Heilbrun, Alfred B. Jr. (State U. Iowa) 
Male and female personality correlates of early 
termination in counseling. J. counsel. Psychol., 
1961, 8, 31-36.—' This investigation compared the 
personality characteristics . . . of male and female 
college students who dropped out of personal counsel- 
ing early or stayed with counseling. The major find- 
ing was a sex by stay category interaction ior most 
of the personality variables considered." The "Non- 
stay client" conformed most closely to the sex-ap- 
propriate cultural personality stereotype.—M. М. 
Reece. 

3KI36A. Arbuckle, Dugald S., & Boy, Angelo V. 
(Boston U.) Client-centered therapy in counsel- 
ing students with behavior problems. J. counsel. 
Psychol., 1961, 8, 136-139.—Pre- and postcomparisons 
of self Q sorts, teachers’ teachers’ ratings, peer group 


‚ sociograms, and educational-vocational objectives 


were made of problem students divided into an ex- 
perimental, a traditional control, and a laissez-faire 
control group. ^. . . this study has demonstrated that 
client-centered therapy may be effective even when 
not sought voluntarily.” —M. M. Reece. 


3KI36H. Holden, George S. Scholastic aptitude 
and the relative persistence of vocational choice. 
Personnel guid. J., 1961, 40, 36-41.—Students at the 
lower range of the IQ continuum are more likely to 
change the level of occupational choices between 
Grades 8 and 11 than students in the upper range. 
In progression through Grades 8-11, students at the 
lower levels of scholastic ability (as a group) tend 
toward a vocational choice that is more suitable to 
their scholastic ability. — (19-item — bibliogr.)—S. 
Kavruck. 
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3K142F. Forrest, Aubrey. Counseling talented 
students on college choice. Personnel guid. J., 
1961, 40, 42-47 —The study indicated the need (a) 
to gather and publish information on specific colleges 
concerning the social and intellectual demands made 
by the peer group and the degree of homogeneity of 
students admitted to a particular college and (b) to 
develop adequate indices of the social and intellectual 
demands made by the faculties of various colleges.— 
S. Kavruck. 


3К147С. Goodstein, Leonard D., Crites, John O., 
Heilbrun, Alfred B. Jr., & Rempel, Peter P. (U. 
Iowa) The use of the California Psychological In- 
ventory in a university counseling service. /. 
counsel. Psychol., 1961, 8, 147-153.— The diagnostic 
usefulness of the California Psychological Inventory 
was evaluated with 6 groups of personal adjustment 
clients and nonclients, 30 males and females in each 
group. Profile elevation, profile shape, individual 
scales, and pairs of scales were analyzed. “The find- 
ings indicated consistent psychologically meaningful 
differences.” —M. M. Reece. 


3KI48K. Knapp, Dale L., & Denny, Earl W. 
(Los Angeles State Coll.) The counselor’s respon- 
sibility in role definition. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 
40, 48-50.—‘If any real role definition is to evolve, 
the counselor must work to obtain it. The adminis- 
trator may be expected to have a very general knowl- 
edge of the goals of guidance and of the reason for 
having a guidance office in the school, but the coun- 
selor himself must work out the numerous specifics 
and constantly strive for the refinement of respon- 
sibilities which will give meaning and direction to his 
activities.” —S. Kavruck. 


3KI54F. Farnsworth, Dana L., & Oliver, Henry 
K. Mental health in college and university in the 
United States of America. Int. soc. sci. J., 1959, 11, 
54—62.—A. discussion of the need for mental health 
facilities in colleges and universities and recommenda- 
tions for the scope of such programs.—E. Y. Beeman. 


3KI54P. Parker, Clyde A. (Brigham Young U.) 
The predictive use of the MMPI in a college coun- 
seling center. J. counsel. Psychol., 1961, 8, 154-158. 
—The results would indicate that the most effective 
use of the MMPI in counseling would be to ad- 
minister it at the time counseling is requested and to 
use the entire test so that K, Si, and the Anxiety 
Index may be used. The test is regarded as a valid 
indicator of motivation for treatment.—M. M. Reece. 


3KI71C. College Entrance Examination Board. 
College admissions. Vol. VIII. Counseling in 
school and college. Princeton, N. J.: CEEB, 1961. 
71 p. $2.00.—A collection of 9 papers presented at 
the 8th annual Colloquium on College Admissions of 
the College Entrance Examination Board. Authors 
include counseling and guidance directors, professors 
of education and economics, a child guidance execu- 
tive, and a college admissions director. Focus of the 
addresses is counseling for college success, 3 papers 
deal with social and psychological values of students, 
counselors, and colleges. Guidance is increasingly a 
reflection of the states’ needs as well as the students’, 
College admissions data provide valuable clues for 
personality factors in guidance—J. E. Tucker. 


3К1945. Sutton, Mary Lyon. (Marshall Coll.) 
Counseling needs of gifted college students. Proc. 
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W. Va. Acad. Sci., 1959, 31, 94-96.—33 high-aptiti 
college freshmen were offered special opportunitie 
for evaluation and counseling during their 1st 
semester in college. 22 came for help and EN 
the need for counseling. There was "some indication 
that those who received the minimal counseling pro- 
vided were better students.”—O. Strunk, Jr. 


3KI99W. Watson, Gladys H. (Brooklyn Coll.) 
An evaluation of counseling with college students, 
J. counsel. Psychol., 1961, 8, 99-104.—Comparison of 
college students, 2 years after referral for intensive _ 
counseling, indicated that the group in which coun- 
seling had been accepted make definite gains in scho- 
lastic achievement in contrast to the group in which 
the need for help was denied or the group that failed 
to see a counselor at all.—M. M. Reece. 


(Also see Abstracts 3AM17B, 3GC51W, 31Р01В) Db 
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3KJOSS. Start, К. В. (U. Western Australia) 1 
The relationship between the games performance — 
of a grammar school boy and his intelligence and — 
streaming. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1961, 31, 208— 
211.—Ss were a stratified sample of 180 middle 
school (12-15 years) boys in an English school of 
900. An г of .30 was obtained between a group im- m 
telligence test and ability group placement. The y 7 
between athletic performance level and intelligence е 
was .04. The various ability levels were approxi- 
mately equally represented on the varsity teams, © 
The implications of these findings with respect totg 
motivation and the impact of streaming (ability — 
grouping) are discussed.—J/. Coleman. 4 


3KJ13B. Bhagoliwal, B. S. (Indian Statistical — 
Inst, Calcutta) Readability formulae: Their reli- 4 
ability, validity, and applicability in Hindi J 
Educ. Psychol., Baroda, 1961, 19, 13-26.—Readability — 
formulae of Johnson; Flesch; Farr, Jenkins, and — 
Paterson; and Gunning were applied to subject mat- -— 
ter in Hindi. All formula, except Gunnings' Were — 
highly intercorrelated. The Farr, Jenkins, and Pater 
son formula gave best results for Hindi. Factor 
analysis suggested that that word length and sem 
tence length had most bearing on readability in Hindi. 
—D. Lebo. 

3KJ45L. Lloyd, F., & Pidgeon, D. А. (U. Natal) - 
An investigation into the effects of coaching ЮП 
non-verbal test material with European, Indiam 
and African children. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1961 p. 
31, 145-151.—Samples of European, Indian, 
African children in Natal were given nonverbal tests: 
50% of each group was coached for 2 short sessions c 
on material similar to the tests. "The initial sco A 
of the European children were greatly superior a 
both the Indian and Africans. However, the 4 
coaching effect on the African children was tW j 
that on the Europeans, while for the Indian chi 
it was zero, Reasons for the differences between 
ethnic groups are discussed and the conclusion dra! 
that the standardised test scores of children from 
ferent cultural backgrounds cannot be considered 9 
parable, even after a period of familiarization. — 
Coleman. 

3KJ56A. Anderson, Kenneth E., & Alex, 218 
man. (U. Kansas) Relationship of self-rai 
items on intellectual curiosity and persistence © 


4 


National Merit Scholarship Test scores. Sch. 
Soc., 1960, 88, 356-358.— The Uniyersity of Kansas 
Educational Research Bureau presents findings on 
4 self-rating items pertaining to intellectual curios- 
ity and persistence from a questionnaire returned 
by 4700 students who took the National Merit 
Scholarship Qualifying Test. The Humanistic Com- 
posite and Science Composite scores from the test 
were compared. Purpose of study was to relate stand- 
ard test scores obtained to responses of students on 
the 4 self-rating items. An analysis of variance and 
t tests were used to ascertain differences between 
response groups on each of 4 items. All F values 
were significant at the one % level, indicating signif- 
icant differences among the means of the 5 response 
groups. This is one in a series of studies correlating 
test items with achievement as measured by grade- 
point averages in college work.—H. E. Wright. 

3KJ58E. Educational Testing Serivce. Bulletin 
of information. Princeton, N. J.: ETS, 1961. 58 p. 
—Addressed to the student planning to take any of 
the College Entrance Examination Board tests, in- 
formation is given on which tests he needs to take, 
when and where he can take them, and how to register 
for them.—E. Y. Beeman. 

3KJ58H. Hughes, Herbert Howard. (Florida 
State U.) Expectancy, reward, and Differential 
Aptitude Tests performance of low and high 
achievers with high ability. Dissertation Abstr., 
1961, 21, 2358.—Abstract. 


(Also see Abstract 3AM94B) 


Aptitudes 


_ 3KK14D. Darbes, Alex. (Marshall Coll.) Rela- 
tionships among college students’ scores on ACE, 
Otis, and WAIS tests. Proc. W. Va. Acad. Sci., 
1960, 32, 214-216.—The test results of 99 college stu- 
dents on the ACE, Otis, and WAIS were correlated 
resulting in a + 749 between the Otis and the WAIS, 
+ .872 between the ACE and the WAIS, and a + .670 
between the Otis and the ACE.—O. Strunk, Jr. 


JKKS6E. Educational Testing Service. A de- 
scription of the College Board Scholastic Aptitude 
Test. Princeton, N. J.: ETS, 1961. 56 p.—In the 
hopes of giving all students who take the SAT equal 
information about hte test, this booklet explains why 
the test exists, how it is developed, what it is like, 
and how to prepare for it. Sample questions are 
Presented with descriptions of how the correct an- 
Swers can be derived.—E. Y. Beeman. 


(Also see Abstract 3GJ23B) 


Achievement 


i 3KL02H. Hills, Barbara Behrens. (State U. 
owa) The effects of need for achievement, 
achievement imagery and test anxiety on arith- 
metic performance. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 
2002-2003.— Abstract. 
pe KLS. Schubert, Margaret. (U. California, 
erkeley) Field work performance: Achievement 
levels of first-year students in selected aspects of 
ase Work service. Soc. serv. Rev., 1958, 32, 120- 
-—Case reports from students finishing their first 
de of Social work training were examined and 
Valuated in 3 different categories: attitudes; percep- 
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tion; and diagnosis and treatment. Attitude ratings 
seemed to be good predicors. Unless attitude ratings 
were high, performance was apt to be poor.—E. Y. 
Beeman, 


3KL26S. Samenfink, J. Anthony, & Milliken, 
Robert L. (South Dakota State Coll.) Marital 
status and academic success: A reconsideration. 
Marriage fam. Liv., 1961, 23, 226-227.—'There was 
no significant difference in grade-point average over 
the 4 years of academic college work between a group 
of married male students and a group of unmarried 
male students, both groups having been equated for 
ability (ACE).—L. Shatin. 


3KL27E. Educational Testing Service. A de- 
scription of the College Board Achievement tests. 
Princeton, N. J.: ETS, 1961. 127 p—“...a de- 
scription of the tests and the principles governing 
their construction, of the types of questions they may 
contain, and of the abilities and skills they seek to 
measure."—E. Y. Beeman. 


3KL33C. Cox, Brian J., & Hambly, Lionel R. 
(New Westminster, Canada) Guided development 
of perceptual skill of visual space as a factor in the 
achievement of primary grade children. Amer. J. 
Optom., 1961, 38, 433-444.—The Ss in this study 
were 126 children in Grades I and II with an 
"achievement quotient" (AQ) below 0.95, and who 
had failed 1 or more of 5 tests of visual perceptual- 
motor skills. Twice a week for 3 months, 50% of 
the group, assigned to the experimental procedure, 
received training in perception of direction, form, and 
distance. The Stanford Achievement test, given be- 
fore and after training, showed a significant (5% 
level) change in the AQ associated with improvement 
in 3 "binocular parallax-vergence skills" Training 
of other visual skills did not affect the AQ.—E. G. 
Heinemann. 


3KL33M. Mallick, Amal Kumar. (Calcutta U.) 
Predicting power of college test-examination for 
public examination. /. Educ. Psychol, Baroda, 
1961, 19, 33-36.—College admission in India is de- 
cided on the basis of examinations alone. Results 
from a random sample of 2595 of the male students 
of one college showed little correlation between these 
entrance examinations and final examinations in Eng- 
lish, Bengali, chemistry, physics, and mathematics. 
Faculty reactions are reported—D. Lebo. 


3KL40B. Berger, Emanuel M. (U. Minnesota) 
Willingness to accept limitations and college 
achievement. J. counsel. Psychol., 1961, 8, 140-146. 
—In general, support was found for the hypothesis 
that college students of high ability who are more 
willing to accept limitations will achieve at a higher 
level. The theory of underachievement in college, 
from which this hypothesis is deduced, is elaborated. 
—M. M. Reece. 


3KL53M. Monahan, Thomas P. (County Court, 
Philadelphia, Pa.) Educational achievement and 
family stability. J. soc. Psychol., 1961, 55, 253-263. 
—An analysis of 4648 divorce records in Atlanta and 
Macon in 1953-54 shows that for whites there is less 
divorce among grammar school and college graduates. 
For Negroes the rate continues above average even 
for the more highly educated. Among the divorced, 
the greatest duration of the Ist marriage was for 
couples with only grammar school education (dura- 
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tion 12.1 years). The shortest duration was for 
those with high-school but no college education (5.5 
years). In any of these relations the part played 
by occupation and income must be taken into account. 
—Author Abstract. 


3KL58S. Sutherland, M. B. (Queen’s U., Bel- 
fast) Coeducation and school attainment. Brit. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1961, 31, 158-169.—“The effects of 
co-education on attainment in examinations, as shown 
in the Northern Ireland Senior Certificate examina- 
tion, were studied. Comparisons between co-educated 
and segregated boys and girls were made on the basis 
of success in gaining the Certificate, and marks in 
individual subjects. In general, co-educated boys 
seemed superior to segregated boys but co-educated 
girls tended to have lower marks than segregated 
girls. The possible influence on these results of age, 
I.Q., or social class, was considered; no conclusive 
evidence of the effect of these factors was found."— 
W. Coleman. 


3KL59K. Kazmier, Leonard John. (Ohio State 
U.) Validation of a technique for predicting over- 
and under-achievement through objective testing. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2359-2360.— Abstract. 


3KL59P. Palubinskas, Alice L., & Eyde, Lor- 
raine D. (Tufts U.) SVIB patterns of medical 
school applicants. J. counsel. Psychol., 1961, 8, 159- 
163.—2 groups of achievers and 1 group of non- 
achievers in medical school applicants were studied. 
SVIB patterns that were found are described. The 
patterns which differentiated among the classifications 
of the medical admissions committee are discussed.— 
M. M. Reece. 


(Also see Abstract 3KD92A) 


EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL 


3KM04S. Shipley, Joseph T. The mentally dis- 
turbed teacher. Philadelphia, Pa.: Chilton, 1961. 
xii, 404 p. $5.00.—Topics covered are: inability to 
control the class, corporal punishment, irritability, 
nagging and abuse, excessive strictness, withdrawal 
or hostility, sense of persecution, delusions and hal- 
lucinations, delusions of grandeur, euphoria, hypo- 
chondriasis, depression and manic depression, anxiety, 
gross physical disorderliness, disorderly thinking and 
bemusement, senile deterioration, epilepsy, alcoholism, 
dishonesty and kleptomania, sexual deviation and ex- 
, cess, lack of interest and hatred of the work, the 
teacher's side, and teacher complaints. Cases and 
psychiatric recommendations are included .—G. C. 
Carter. 


3KM22D. Dixon, W. R., & Morse, W. C. The 
prediction of teaching performance empathic po- 
tential. J. teacher Educ., 1961, 12, 322-329. —Teach- 
ing is a highly interpersonal phenomenon with the 
S and object bound in a mutual response. Individuals 
who have high empathic capacity as measured by 
pupil responses are also seen as better teachers.— 
E. M. Bower. 


3KM22H. Hay, Robert D. (U. Arkansas) А 
proposed code of ethics for business administra- 
tion educators. Advanc. Mgmt., 1961, 26(9), 22-23. 
—The author proposes a code of ethics covering re- 
sponsibility to the student, parent, community, pro- 
fession, and school administration.—E. Q. Miller. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


3KM27C. Chatterjea, R. G., Basumalli 

& Roy, S. (Indian Statistical Inst., pues 
Analysis of motives of the higher secondary school 
teachers for the choice of the teaching profession 
J. Educ. Psychol., Baroda, 1961, 19, 27-32.—609; oA 
more of 120 teachers indicated the following motives 
led them into their profession: to do some good to 
society; liking for literary work; to continue studies 
affords scope for free imagination; best suited to this 
line.—D. Lebo. $ 


3KM29K. Kitano, Harry H. L. (U. California 
Los Angeles) Perceptual changes in school ad- 
ministrators following consultation about problem 
children. J. counsel. Psychol., 1961, 8, 129-135,— 
“The results were interpreted to explain the effective- 
ness of consultation whereby professional conferences 
between Child Guidance Service personnel and admin- 
istrators showed the effect of changing perceptions 
and roles in relation to problem children.” —M. M. 
Reece. 


3KM35D. Dugan, R. R. (Jersey City State Coll.) 
Personality and the effective teacher. J. teacher 
Educ., 1961, 12, 335-337.—An attempt is made to 
differentiate the egocentric teacher from the mentally 
objective, altruistic teacher. It was found that as 
many egocentric teachers are doing an effective job 
as their altruistic counterparts.—E. M. Bower. 


3KM45C. Cole, David L. (Occidental College) 
The prediction of teaching performance. J. educ. 
Res., 1961, 54, 345-348.—A 5-year study of 140 teach- 
ers as Ss showed that with the group Rorschach and 
MMPI correlated significantly with success in teach- 
ing as determined by the ratings of a classroom ob- 
server. Prediction based on the conventional criteria 
was not significant. —F. Goldsmith. 

3KM47T. Tibble, J. W. (U. Leicester) Prob- 
lems in the training of teachers and social workers. 
Sociol. rev. Monogr., 1959, No. 2, 47-57.—A discus- 
sion of how to meet the needs of trainees in teaching 
and social work. When students were asked to set 
down their anxieties, the social workers were con- 
cerned with their “adequacy in human relations am 
adjustments to unfamiliar social contexts." The 
teachers were anxious about being able to keep dis- 
cipline and control the class, and they were concerne 
over their adequacy in handling the subject matter. 
—E. Y. Beeman. 


3KM49S. Swanson, Gordon I., & Joos, Loyal W. 
(U. Minnesota) Analysis of attitude inventory 
data on Minnesota Vocational Agriculture Teach- 
ers. J. educ. Res., 1961, 54, 349-352—In 1958 the 
Sundet Attitude Inventory was sent to each of the 
319 vocational agriculture teachers in Minnesota: 
Attitude scores correlated with years of teaching 
experience, up to 10 years, and with type of program 
conducted in youing-farmer and adult-farmer instr 
tion. —F. Goldsmith. 

SKMSOR. Richardson, Elizabeth. (0. Sheffield) 
Exploration of teacher and pupil roles in a баш 
ing course. Sociol. rev. Monogr., 1959, No. 2, 59-7 : 
—A discussion of the author's experiences. training 
student teachers in England and America, including 
her practice of recording role playing sessions to al 
the student in his self-evaluation.—E. У. Beeman 

3KM69M. Mitchell, J. V., Jr. (U. Texas) Ae 
analysis of the data in Kuenzli's study on "Pre ES 


uc- 
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ences for High and Low Structure among Pros- 
ective Teachers.” J. soc. Psychol, 1961, 54, 
269-272.—1n Kuenzli's study (see 34: 4078) relating 
preferences for structure to certain experimental vari- 
ables, inappropriate statistical techniques tended to 
invalidate the results. A re-analysis of the data, 
using appropriate statistical techniques, revealed no 
statistically significant relationships between prefer- 
ence for structure and the experiential variables 
employed.—A uthor abstract. 

3KM73M. Mitzel, H. E, & Dubnick, L. The 
relative scholastic ability of prospective teachers. 
J. teacher Educ., 1961, 12, 73-80.— "There seems to 
be a mixed pattern of evidence emerging from the 
reported research concerning the relative talent of 
prospective teachers as compared with other liberal 
arts students.” Some of the findings may suggest 
that teaching does not attract its fair share of talent. 
—E. M. Bower. 

3KM79W. Welsh, Phil. (U. Maryland) The 
relationship between personal history character- 
istics and the decision to stay or leave college 
teaching. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2779.— 
Abstract. 

3KM93G. Greenfield, T. B., & Andrews, J. H. M. 
Teacher leader behavior and its relation to effec- 
tiveness as measured by pupil growth. Alberta J. 
educ. Res., 1961, 7, 93-102.—51 teachers were judged 
on the Leader Behavior Desecription Questionnaire 
(yielding measures of “Initiating Structure” and 
"Consideration") and their pupils were measured on 
the grade IX departmental examinations. The pupil 
growth measure was based on the difference between 
actual achievement and achievement predicted with 
the Cooperative SCAT tests. "Initiating structure 

. is more strongly related to pupil growth than 
‚.. Consideration. .. . Group ratings of leadership 
based on other teachers’ and students’ judgments were 
more successful in predicting pupil growth than the 
single ratings of principals.” (22 ref.)—G. M. Della- 
Piana. 

3KM99P. Pringle, M. L. K. (U. Birmingham) 
The teaching of personality development in di- 
ploma courses for experienced teachers. Sociol. 
rev. Monogr., 1959, No. 2, 99-111.—4 discussion of 
the practice of supplementing the teaching of theory 
with supervised work with exceptional children in a 
clinic and of the advantage and difficulties of this 
approach.—E. Y. Beeman. 


INDUSTRIAL & MILITARY PSYCHOLOGY 


SLASIP. Platonov, K. К. Psikhologiia létnogo 
truda. [The psychology of aviational activity.] 
Moscow, USSR: USSR Ministry of Defense, 1960. 
51 p.—The book provides a systematic discussion of 
Various aspects of "aviational activity," such as atten- 
tion, thinking, memory, emotions, psychomotor be- 
havior, training, instrumental flight, aviational reg- 
imen, and errors.—]. D. London. 


(Also see Abstracts 3AL16G, 3AN88H) 


VocATIONAL GUIDANCE & APTITUDES 
SLB82H. Holland, John L. (National Merit 
cholarship Corp.) ‘Some explorations with oc- 

Cupational titles. J. counsel. Psychol., 1961, 8, 82- 
—A summary of the author’s studies, orientations, 
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concerns, and results in the area of occupational titles 
is presented. The uses of his Vocational Preference 
Inventory and the procedure in developing a theory 
of vocational choice are described. Henry Borow 
comments on this theory and the studies related to it. 
—M. M. Reece. 


OCCUPATIONAL & CAREER INFORMATION 


3LCO9T. Taft, Ronald. (U. Western Australia, 
Nedlands) А psychological assessment of profes- 
sional actors and related professions. Genet. psy- 
chol. Monogr., 1961, 64, 309-383.—An analysis of the 
occupational status of acting and related theatrical 
professions is made, and the social and psychological 
role requirements are described. A study is reported 
in which 74 "actors" in Australia were given an in- 
telligence test, the MMPI, a self-description inven- 
tory, and a personal interview. The results are pre- 
sented in terms of home and family background, in- 
telligence level, education and interests, social rela- 
tions, emotional adjustment, exhibitionism, and sexual 
attitudes. The general conclusion was that actors 
tend to have a basic artistic personality and choose 
theatrical work as their artistic expression because of 
particular talents and interests and accidental oppor- 
tunities.—Author abstract. 


3LC20K. Kershner, A. M., & Jenner, W. A. 
(USAF Cambridge Research Center, Bedford, Mass.) 
Biographical characteristics of Air Force weather 
forecasters. USAF CRC tech. Rep., 1959, No, 59-17. 
20 p.—Biographical characteristics which distinguish 
between good and poor Air Force weather forecasters, 
as rated by colleagues, are presented for items per- 
taining to age, formal education and training, and on- 
the-job experience for 300 officers and for 129 war- 
rant and enlisted forecasters—USAF CRC. 


3LC570. Oliva Otero, Oscar; Machado, Mario 
R. & Sarandón, Candida. Capacidad de adapta- 
cién al medio laboral de obreros industriales trau- 
matizados de cráneo. |The capacity for adaptation 
to work conditions of industrial workers with cranial 
traumata.] Acta neurosiquiat. Argent., 1961, 7, 57- 
59.—Study of 30 workers with cranial injuries sug- 
gests that the medical description of a patient as 
“without incapacity” is not synonymous with complete 
recovery. Re-evaluation of working capacity and 
study of the personality changes after trauma must use 
more precise methods. Evaluations should be re- 
peated at sufficient intervals before the worker's re- 
cuperation is declared complete—W. W. Meissner. 

3LC66W. Wasser, J. M. Uit de wereld der 
beroepen. [The world of occupations.] Gawein, 
1960, 9, 66-67. Е 

3LC89S. Strunk, Ого, Jr. (West Virginia 
Wesleyan Coll.) Some idiographic factors in the 
prestige ranking of occupations. Proc. W. Va. 
Acad. Sci. 1959, 31, 89-93.—110 Ss ranked 25 oc- 
cupations according to prestige value. After a master 
rank was obtained, rerankings were computed in 
terms of values held by Ss and geographical location. 
Statistical analysis and interview data indicate that 
an individual's value schemata contribute to the per- 
ception of the prestige value of different occupations, 
as does the tendency to personify occupations.—O. 


Strunk, Jr. 
(Also see Abstract 3LD29L) 
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SELECTION, PLACEMENT, APPRAISAL 


3LD04K. Knapp, Robert R. (Camp Lejeune, 
N.C.) Objective personality test and sociometric 
correlates of frequency of sick bay visits. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1961, 45, 104-110.—What are those Marine 
officers who appear for sick call seeking medical care 
like? Personality test scores, sociometric ranking 
of pilot efficiency, officer-like qualities, and social ac- 
ceptability in their squadron were related to an index 
of frequency of sick call visits. Some traits were re- 
lated to frequency of sick bay visits. Those hav- 
ing the lowest sociometric ratings appeared most 
often. Educational level and intelligence were unre- 
lated. "Primary personality, and temperamental 
traits may be the underlying factors related to the 
tendency to seek frequent medical consultation and to 
lower sociometric ratings."—J. W. Russell. 


3LD04M. Madden, Joseph M. (Lackland AFB, 
Tex.) A further note on the familiarity effect in 
job evaluation. USAF ASD tech. Note, 1961, No. 
61-47. iii, 4 p.—Job evaluations were found to vary 
as a function of the extent to which raters were 
familiar with them. In addition, there was an inter- 
action between the job rated and the familiarity level 
ofthe rater. It is suggested that an adequate control 
of the familiarity effect would be maintained by 
maximizing the familiarity level of the raters. How- 
ever, this should be done by using job descriptions 
and other materials rather than obtaining raters with 
a high degree of familiarity gained through personal 
work experience. А personal relationship with the 
job rated may reduce the validity of the ratings if 
affective factors are operating.—US AF ASD PL. 


3LD06V. Valentine, Lonnie D., Jr. (Lackland 
AFB, Tex.) Air Force Academy selection vari- 
ables as predictors of success in pilot training. 
USAF ASD tech. Note, 1961, No. 61-51. iii, 6 p.— 
Of the Ist class graduating from the Air Force 
Academy, 172 entered flying training. Scores from 
the academy selection tests, given 5 years earlier, 
were correlated with pass/fail criteria in primary and 
basic flying training, and with final grades in basic 
training. None of the College Entrance Examination 
Board scores were predictive of success in flying 
training. The Pilot composite of the Air Force Of- 
ficer Qualifying Test had moderately high validity 
for passing both primary and basic training. Neither 
of the sets of selection tests showed much discrimina- 
tion for final grades of the successful students.— 
USAF ASD PL. 


3LD07V. Vitola, Bart M., & Cantrell, George К. 
(Lackland AFB, Tex.) An experimental investiga- 
tion of multiple-choice item structure. USAF 
ASD tech. Note, 1961, No. 61-49. ii, 7 p.—This 
study was designed to measure the effect on item 
difficulty level of the presence or absence of central 
problems and generic terms in the stems of multiple- 
Choice items. Each of 60 elements of information, ap- 
propriate for the average high school student, was re- 
flected in 3 types of 4-choice multiple choice items. 
"Type 1 questions included both a central problem and 
generic term; Type 2 questions included a central 
problem but no generic term; and Type 3 questions 
included neither a central problem nor a generic 
term. 3 forms of a 60-item test were assembled to 
include 20 of each type of question. An unselected 
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sample of basic airmen was divided into 3 group 
equated on the basis of AFQT centiles. Each groi 
completed a different test form. No significant d 
ference was found between any 2 of the mean t 
scores for the 3 test forms. Туре 1 questions were 
found to be significantly easier than Types 2 and 3 
and Type 2 was significantly easier than Type 3. For 
basic airmen, use of a central problem alone reduces - 
item difficulty significantly, but the use of a generic _ 
term in conjunction with the central problem reduces 

the difficulty even more.—USAF ASD PL. f 


3LD08A. Ambler, R. K., Berkshire, J. R, & 
O’Connor, W. F. USN School Aviation Medicine, 
Pensacola, Fla.) The identification of potential 
astronauts. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1961, 
Proj. MR005.13-3003, Subtask 1, Rep. No. 33. 8 p. 
—Since June 1959 all naval air trainees have been 
given the opportunity to volunteer for astronaut train- 
ing. This study compares the aptitudes and abilities 
of the men who volunteered with those of the Mer- 
cury astronauts, of the final group of 31 from which 
the 7 Mercury astronauts were drawn, and with those — 
of men who did not volunteer. Of 1249 trainees stud-  — 
ied, 335 volunteered. On a test of intellectual ability 
45% of the volunteers scored within the range of — 
ability displayed by the Mercury astronauts, and 59% 
scored within the range of the 3l-man Mercury 
group. On a test of technical ability the overlap was 
64% with the Mercury astronauts and 76% with the 
31-man group. The volunteers were superior to non= 
volunteers on aptitude, preflight performance, flight” 
grades, and motivation. The advantages of early” 
selection and the implications for longitudinal study — 
are discussed. —USN SAM. 


3LD09C. Christal, Raymond E. & Madden, 
Joseph M. (Lackland AFB, Tex.) Air Force re- 
search on job evaluation procedures. USAF ASD 
tech. Note, 1961, No. 61-46. iii, 9 p.—This paper 
reviews present procedures in Air Force job evalua- 
tion and outlines a program for improving methods of 
job evaluation. A short-term program, its results, 
and current applications are described in terms of 
(a) desirable rater characteristics, (b) desirable rat 
ing situations, and (c) desirable characteristics of 
rating factors and scales. The long-term program 
has the objective of making possible an accurate- 
evaluation for every job-type in the Air Force. А 
method is proposed for determining job-types. Prob- 
lems of determining grade levels, of selecting factors ^ 
to be rated, and of scaling and weighting judgments и 
are considered. —USAF ASD PL. D 


3LDO9W. Waters, L. K. (USN School Aviation ti 
Medicine, Pensacola, Fla.) Factor analysis of cat 
peer ratings. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep. 
1960, Proj. MR005.13-3003, Subtask 10, No. 5. 9р. 
—Peer nominations on 15 bipolar traits, 3 phases О 
preflight training, and potential as a pilot and officer 
and selection test scores were obtained on 100 cadets 
undergoing training in the United States Na 
School, Pre-Flight. These variables were intercor- 
related and the resulting matrix was factored by d 
full centroid method. A general factor and 6 2100 
factors were interpreted as: general acceptance or fe 
jection of a cadet by his peers, personal and social Я 
justment, sociability, program motivation, adjustmemo 
to military life, self-confidence in physical pursuits 
and general intelligence. These factors are discuss 


and compared to factors obtained from the analysis 
of airman peer nominations.—USN SAM. 


3LD11L. Lecznar, W. B. (Lackland AFB, Tex.) 
Development of the Airmen Classification Test— 
1961. USAF ASD tech. Note, 1961, No. 61-42. 
y, 11 p.—Airman Classification Test—1961 was de- 
veloped for use in Air Force personnel classification 
programs other than selective enlistment. It is a 
4-hour test composed of 10 subtests from which 4 
aptitude scores can be derived. The battery is 
adapted for either hand or machine processing of re- 
sults USAF ASD PL. 


3LD12H. Holdrege, Fred E. (Lackland AFB, 


Tex.) Factorial structure of basic training per- 
formance variables. USAF ASD tech. Note, 1961, 
No. 61-50. iii, 12 p.—Peer nominations of basic air- 


men on 25 traits had been previously factor analyzed 
into 6 factors, only 4 of which were interpretable. 
A new analysis was made with 6 added variables 
based on tactical instructor ratings and objective 
measures of aptitude, education, and age. The new 
analysis duplicates the lst 4 factors of the previous 
analysis (General Rating Factor, Agreeableness, 
Surgency, Motivation for Military Life). By the 
addition of age and the aptitude measure to the analy- 
sis, the remaining 2 factors of the new analysis can 
reed as Maturity and Intelligence. —USAF 


3LD12K. Klieger, Walter A., Dubuisson, Adrian 
U. & deJung, John E. Prediction of unacceptable 
performance in the Army. USA TAG R & D 
Command Hum. Factors Res. Br. tech. res. Note, 
1961, No. 113. 12 p.—In response to a requirement 
for early identification of those enlisted personnel 
likely to become disciplinary problems in the Army, 
à number of personnel measures were evaluated as 
possible predictors of military unacceptability. Pro- 
ficiency and performance test scores, AFQT scores, 
average basic training ratings, and various indices 
based upon background information were obtained 
оп а group of 1780 1st-term enlistees completing basic 
combat training at Fort Leonard Wood during 1953- 
54, Indices of unacceptability were based on type of 
discharge and courts-martial record. A composite 
of AFOT score and age at entry provided highest 
Prediction of the acceptability criterion (multiple 
R= 41). Of the other measures, only the average 
basic training ratings and the stakes test (perform- 
ance measure) added to the predictiveness of the com- 
Розе, Findings are not final ones, as additional data 
on prediction of unacceptable performance are still 
eing analyzed.—4. J, Drucker. 


,SLDIZF. Fine, Bernard J. (QM Research & En- 
gineering Cent, Natick, Mass.) Welsh's internal- 
mel ratio as a behavioral index. J. appl. Psy- 
БЫ? 961, 45, 117-119.—In the use of the MMPI, 
сате Welsh’s Internalization Ratio (IR), de- 
scales. oye айп the “mood” scales to the “behavior 

or differentiate between soldiers rated as satis- 
it sh Ty and those rated unsatisfactory? In one study 
c оной а difference between 13 men honorably dis- 
sides: EN and 15 reassigned because of being con- 
civit UnSatisfactory, In another study, ratings of 5 
15.1805 ranked 17 Ss who were on a 6-week exer- 


cu i 1 a э: “ 
ү даш region as "satisfactory" and ion 
y an i à . *Fur- 
ermore, th this agreed with the IRs 


е .87 cut off point again significantly 


discriminated between satisfactory and unsatisfactory 
individuals."—J. W. Russell. 

SLDI18C. Creager, John A., & Miller, Robert E. 
(Lackland AFB, Tex.) Summary of regression 
analyses in the prediction of leadership criteria: 
Air Force Academy classes of 1961 through 1963. 
USAF ASD tech. Note, 1961, No. 61-41. vi, 18 p— 
A battery of experimental tests is administered each 
year to entering cadets at the Air Force Academy. 
Validities against academic and leadership criteria 
are routinely determined. In addition, multiple linear 
regression methods have been applied to the problem 
of predicting the Cadet Effectiveness Rating as a 
leadership criterion. This report summarizes the 
results of such regression studies on the academy 
classes of 1961 through 1963. Considerations gov- 
erning the design of each experimental battery are 
pointed out. Battery validities and regressions are 
examined within classes, and, where possible, across 
classes. Multiple correlations with the criterion were 
found to run as high as .49. Interaction variables, 
however, made no contribution to prediction beyond 
that of the primary variables. Findings are discussed 
from the point of view of developing a battery which 
can be used as a valid leadership predictor for screen- 
ing academy applicants. —USAF ASD PL. 

3LD19R. Rosenberg, Nathan; Kaplan, Harry; 
& Skordahl, Donald M. Validation of the Army 
Fixed-Wing Aptitude Battery against success in 
Army flight training. USA TAG R & D Command 
Hum. Factors Res. Br. tech res. Note, 1961, No. 112. 
19 p—The Army Fixed-Wing Aptitude Battery 
(AFWAB), a battery of Human Factors Research 
Branch tests in use since 1956, was further validated 
against a criterion of success in the primary flight 
training course. The AFWAB was administered to 
1109 men entering the flight training program during 
1957. AFWAB scores were analyzed in relation both 
to successful completion of flight training and to 
failure by reason of flying deficiency. Cutting scores 
were sought. The effect of weighting the tests by 
a multiple correlation procedure was studied. The 
validity coefficient of .41 indicates that the AFWAB 
is a moderately effective instrument for selecting 
trainees for Army fixed-wing flight training. Each 
of the 5 component tests also had significant correla- 
tion (a range from .15 to .34) with the pass-fail cri- 
terion. Battery scores based on unit weighted sub- 
tests were as effective as those obtained by more com- 
plicated statistical weighting.—4. J. Drucker. 


3LD21K. Kirchner, Wayne K., Dunnette, Marvin 
D. & Mousley, Nancy. (Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co.) Use of the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule in the selection of salesmen. 
Personnel Psychol., 1960, 13, 421—424.—Mean scores 
and standard deviations on the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule for a group of primarily college- 
educated males applying for sales jobs were compared 
with Edward's original college male normative sam- 
ple. Large and significant mean differences between 
the two groups on 14 of the 16 EPPS scales tended 
to show the sales group as more outgoing, dominant, 
ambitious, and persistent, the stereotype of the sales 
personality.—4. S. Thompson. 

3LD21R. Rosenberg, Nathan; Skordahl, Donald 
M. & Kaplan, Harry. Validation of Army Fixed- 
Wing Aptitude Battery against success in ROTC 
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flight training. USA TAG R & D Command Hum. 
Factors Res. Br. iech. Res. Note, 1961 No. 111. 
21 p.—The Army Fixed-Wing Aptitude Battery 
(AFWAB), used operationally since 1956, is de- 
signed for use in identifying men who are likely to 
successfully complete a military flight training pro- 
gram and become useful Army pilots of fixed-wing 
aircraft. To evaluate the AFWAB for use in screen- 
ing student applicants for the Army ROTC Flight 
"Training Program (FTP), the battery was adminis- 
tered experimentally to 1245 FTP applicants (repre- 
sentative samples of academic years 1956-57, 1957—58, 
and 1958-59). Total AFWAB score and scores on 
component tests were analyzed in relation to success- 
ful completion of the ROTC FTP. Validity and 
intercorrelation coefficients obtained indicate that the 
AFWAB is an effective instrument for trained selec- 
tion. All component tests were found to contribute to 
the selective efficiency of the battery. Unit weighting 
of component scores was found to be as effective as 
the administratively more cumbersome optimally 
weighted score. In view of the findings, continued 
operational use of the complete battery is warranted. 
—A. J. Drucker. 


3LD21W. Wiener, Daniel N. (VA Mental Health 
Clinic, St. Paul, Minn.) Evaluation of selection 
procedures for a management development pro- 
gram. J. counsel. Psychol., 1961, 8, 121-128.—The 
selection of management trainees for a Veterans Ad- 
ministration field station was evaluated by comparison 
of tools, Ss, and similar prospects. Each of these is 
described. Among the findings, it is noted that the 
best single predictor of over-all rating of management 
potential was a group test of general ability.—M. M. 
Reece. 


3LD25G, Ghiselli, Edwin E., & Haire, Mason. 
(U. California) The validation of selection tests 
in the light of the dynamic character of criteria. 
Personnel Psychol, 1960, 13, 225-231—Data are 
presented showing job performance of a group of 
cab drivers over a period of time. During this time 
significant changes occurred in the average perform- 
ance, the variance, and the rank order of workers. 
With a battery of tests it is possible to predict the first 
three weeks of performance, or the last three weeks, 
but not both with the same battery. The tests show 
various patterns of validity: low validity in initial 
periods, rising later; high validity in initial periods, 
falling later; and cyclical variations in validity meas- 
ured against successive states in performance. It 
was possible to predict rate of improvement with some 
success; but, over the brief period investigated, rate 
was not highly associated with total production — 
A. S. Thompson. 


3LD29L. Landsberger, Henry A. (Cornell U.) 
The behavior and personality of the labor media- 
tor: The parties' perception of mediator behavior. 
Personnel Psychol, 1960, 13, 329-347.—Ratings of 
mediators by parties and colleagues were used to 
answer a variety of questions about the job and skill 
requirements of mediators. Results in 2 different 
locations confirmed each other. Ratings were ob- 
tained on 10 specific dimensions of mediator behavior, 
an over-all scale, on scales on which they stated how 
well they knew each mediator and how well they 
liked him, and raters ranked the 10 specific dimen- 
sions in order of importance to over-all success. The 
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high over-all reliability of the ratings on all scales 
indicated agreement on the relative standing of media- 
tors. Other things being equal, а group rating in 
which individual biases are submerged is preferable 
to ratings by one individual. Both direct ratings and 
factor analysis of the intercorrelations among dimen- 
sions of mediator behavior indicated that intellectual 
skills are of more importance to the mediator than 
a “sweet personality."—4. S. Thompson. 

3LD30H. Huff, Darrell. Personality tests—and 
how to beat them. Mgmt. Rev., 1961, 50(9), 30-37, 
—Approaching test taking in industry with a definite 
strategy, the author suggests adopting a ready-made 
ideal personality of an executive or businessman when 
taking personality tests. Also considered, besides so- 
cial acceptability, honesty and virtue in the test-taking 
set, are “the dangers of too-favorable answers, incon- 
sistency, and that lurking L (for lie) score.”—A, J. 
Kubany. 


3LD30M. Miner, J. B. (U. Oregon) The valid- 
ity of the PAT in the selection of tabulating ma- 
chine operators: An analysis of predictive power. 
J. proj. Tech., 1961, 25, 330-333.—Both concurrent 
and predictive validity are demonstrated for the PAT 
in the selection of successful machine operators. The 
stability in performance of both good and poor ma- 
chine operators was noted.—4. P. Greenwald. 


3LD33L. Levine, Abraham S. (Personnel Re- 
search Division, USN Bureau Naval Personnel) 
Psychometric considerations in selecting person- 
nel for unusual environments. Personnel Psychol., 
1960, 13, 233-243.—Basic psychometric personnel 
for unusual environments are old principles which are 
useful in new situations. They apply to a wide range 
of situations—business and industrial as well as mili- 
tary—wherever the need is for relatively small num- 
bers of personnel to fill highly important and critical 
positions. The unique selection problems are most 
likely to be found in the substantive rather than 
methodological domain. Such possible problems as 
sensory deprivation and "break-off" effect represent 
intriguing areas for research but any application to 
selection technology is still in the future—d. 
Thompson. 


3LD35C. Campbell, Joel T., Prien, Erich Р, & 
Brailey, Lester G. (Western Reserve U.) Predict- 
ing performance evaluations. Personnel Psychol., 
1960, 13, 435-440.— The purpose was to develop à 
performance evaluation procedure for use with D 
ical employees and to validate selection measures—the 
interview and objective personality and performance 
tests. Each employee's performance was ет 
1 month after completion of the probationary perlo® 
Product-moment correlations between зиреги 
and predictor measures showed higher apparent E 
ities for personality test scores than for intem 
ratings or performance test scores. Graphic d 
following check list ratings showed higher appare 
validities than the check list.—4. 5. Thompsom 1 

31.0355. Seifert, Rüdiger. Referat ueber Us 
suchungsmethoden der Psychomotorik : Payne 
motorik und Fleigerauslese. [A report on met 
of examining psychomotor performance: F tici, 
tor functioning and pilot selection.] Diagnos d 
1959, 5, 135-154.— Criteria of pilot selection ате © 
scribed based on examination of validation da 
conjunction with loadings of individual tests 
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'homotor factors which review of the literature 
“shown to be significant. Comparison with regard 
beginning and jet training indicate that criteria 
е not identical and that psychomotor factors have 
s weight in relation to the latter.—F. P. Hardesty. 


"3LD4OT. Tupes, Ernest C., & Kaplan, Margorie 
N. (Lackland AFB, Tex.) Relationships between 
Personality traits, physical proficiency, and cadet 
effectiveness reports of Air Force Academy cadets. 
WSAF ASD tech. Note, 1961, No. 61-53. 40 p.— 
Cadets in 3 Air Force Academy classes rated each 
ther on 20 personality traits as well as on physical 

Ну and officer potential For 2 of the classes 
Objective measures of physical proficiency were also 
available. Intercorrelation matrices within each class 


Ciability bore little or no relationships to CERs. The 
Major portion of individual differences in CERs are 
elated to these personality trait ratings. When 
compared with OCS candidates and majors attending 
Command and Staff School, the academy cadets were 
found to differ little from these groups in the pattern 
Df the personality trait versus CER relationships. 9 
personality trait ratings were identified which cor- 
espond closely to the 5 (Surgency, Agreeableness, 
Conscientiousness, Emotional Stability, and Culture) 
found in other апа A 6th factor was identified 
аз Physical Aibility.—USAF ASD. 


320450. Oberg, Winston. (Michigan State U.) 
Age and achievement—and the technical man. 
Personnel Psychol., 1960, 13, 245-259.— The relation- 
Ship between age and performance was studied in a 
group of 909 technical employees in an oil company. 
Among men doing research and development work, 
Performances reached a peak before 40 and declined 
thereafter. Among engineering personnel, however, 


Performance increased with age up to and including 


Ше 56-60 year group.—4. S. Thompson. 
31061. Kershner, A. M. (USAF Cambridge 
esearch Center, Bedford, Mass.) The evaluation 
Of Air Force weather forecasters. USAF CRC 
fech. Rep., 1959, No. 59-16. 61 p—This report de- 
Scribes an Air Force weather forecaster research pro- 
Bram in which 48 weather forecaster performance 
characteristics and abilities were identified and 2 
“valuation instruments (each capable of completion 
in 10 minutes or less) were developed to tap these 
Characteristics, Additional information pertaining to 
Supervisor-subordinate relationshsips and time neces- 
Sary for evaluation is presented. The need for such 


Düstruments and their uses are discussed. Also de- 


Stribed is a large-scale employment of the nominat- 


foe technique for securing criterion data. —USAF 


EoD. Andrews, Robert S., Lebo, Dell & 


о, Omer. А pragmatic validation of a simple, 


"syclol., 1961, 54, 273-282.—The Lowry-Lucier Rea- 
soning Test Combination (LLRC) was evaluated as 
Status-free measure of intellectual functioning in a 
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military -personnel selection problem. 230 soldiers 
served as Ss in a comparison of the LLRC and sub- 
tests of the Army Classification Battery (ACB). It 
was found that the LRC was a more efficient, selec- 
tive device than the components of the ACB. The 
LLRC was found to be a status-free test of intellectual 
level.—Author abstract. 

3LD77J. Jensen, Milton B. (VA Center, Hot 
Springs) The “low level” airman in retesting and 
basic training: A sociopsychological study. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1961, 55, 177-190.—This study is concerned 
primarily with the male basic airmen who failed the 
group psychological tests (AC-1B and AFQT) at 
Lackland Air Force Base, Texas, during the 1st 9 
months of 1952. Clinical psychological examinations 
of 634 of these "failures" evidenced that they gen- 
erally were products of educational and social de- 
privation and not victims of mental deficiency. They 
scored an average IQ of 114 (1959 standards) on the 
Porteus Mazes. They had completed only 8.3 grades 
of school as compared with 12.0 grades completed by 
the generality of male basic airmen at Lackland. 
They came mostly from areas then noted for low edu- 
cational standards and racial discrimination. A few 
of them were considered major neuropsychological 
problems. Of the 82% retained in service and fol- 
lowed through basic training, 96.196 were “success- 
ful,” as compared with 98.3% of their peers who did 
not fail the group tests—Author abstract. 

3LD89K. Kalikinskii, IU. A. (Psychological 
Inst, Akad. Pedagogicheskikh _ Nauk RSFSR) 
Issledovanie nekotorykh funktsii slukha u spet- 
sialistov po tekhnicheskomu oslushivaniiu. [In- 
vestigation of some auditory functions of experts in 
technical auscultation.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk 
RSFSR, 1961, No. 1, 89-92.—15 technicians, expert 
in testing machines by auscultation, and a control 
group of 15 students were used. The auditory thresh- 
old was studied in reference to job efficiency. The 
loudness threshold of good technicians was lower than 
the threshold of poor technicians and of students. 
This occurred particularly in the range of 400-2000 
cycles which coincides with the noise range of motors. 
—A. Cuk. 

3LD90K. Kahn, G. N., & Shuchman, A. (George 
N. Khan, Inc.) Specialize your salesmen. Harv. 
bus. Rev., 1961, 39(1), 90-98.— There are 2 major 
aspects to the typical salesman's job, developing new 
sales and maintaining old accounts. Each involves 
different problems and techniques and each calls for 
different personal requirements for successful per- 
formance.. Selling to established clients can be done 
by most salesmen, but creating new sales requires spe- 
cial talents which few men possess. They are born 
with these; such skills canont be acquired through 
training.—C. F. X. Youngberg. : 

3LD91R. Rankin, J. H. (Los pt 

t, Calif.) Psychiatric screening of р - 

RR P personnel Rev., 1959, 20, 191-196.— 
In California cities using psychiatric screening the 
rejection rate has been about 1196. This ERE. 
is not an isolated method but closely tied to back- 
ground investigations of applicants. Its purpose is to 
eliminate those men emotionally or mentally unfit for 
the stresses of police work.—E. Y. Beeman. 

3LD93K. Kazmier, Leonard J. (Ohio State U.) 
Personnel practices in northern European auto- 
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mobile manufacturing firms. Personnel Psychol., 
1960, 13, 393-398.—Based on visits to 5 European 
auto manufacturing companies in England, Sweden, 
and West Germany, the author describes personnel 
selection and training practices as observed—A. S. 
Thompson. 

3LD97B. Bolster, B. I., & Springbett, B. M. - (U. 
Manitoba) The reaction of interviewers to favor- 
able and unfavorable information. J. appl. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 45, 97-103.—How do interviewers react 
as information shifts in the direction of favorability 
or unfavorability? No actual interviews were in- 
volved. Protocols were used by 16 raters. “Primacy 
effects are shown to be related to the first shift in 
direction of evidence; magnitude of effects are shown 
to be related to the degree of interviewer committment 
at the point of shift and the weight of the challenging 
information."—J. W. Russell. 


TRAINING 


3LEO9S. Speeth, Sheridan Dauster. (Bell Tele- 
phone Lab, Murray Hill, N. J.)  Seismometer 
sounds. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 909-916.— 
By time-compressing the output of a seismometer, it 
is possible to present seismographic data in an audi- 
tory display. Preliminary data suggest that the 
seismic sounds due to natural earthquakes may be dis- 
tinguishable from those due to underground explo- 
sions.—4A. М. Small, Jr. 

3LE61E. Elkin, D. G. (I. І. Menchikov U., 
Odessa) Vliianie signal'nogo znacheniia razdra- 
zhitelia na porog zritel’noi chuvstvitel'nosti v 
protsesse proizvodstvennogo obucheniia. [Effect 
of the signaling value of the stimulus on the threshold 
of visual sensitivity during industrial training.] 
Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1960, No. 5, 61- 
64.—The hypothesis was that industrial training in 
a job in which vision is important is likely to raise 
the visual sensitivity. 38 Ss were used (age 14—15), 
21 boys working in a mechanical shop, and 17 girls 
working in a sewing shop. There was a small con- 
trol group of 5 Ss (3 boys and 2 girls). The visual 
acuity of Ss was measured at the beginning and end 
of the Ist semester of training. The sensitivity of the 
experimental group was found to be increased. The 
finding is explained not as result of sheer exercise 
but in terms of the "signaling value of the visual 
stimulus."—4. Cuk. 


3LE65L. Lysaught, Jerome P. (Recordak Corp., 
Rochester, N. Y.) Industrial training through 
programmed learning. Personnel J., 1961, 40, 165- 
169.—Learning programs are desirable because of 
the trend toward higher and more complex human 
skills and more unique individual needs. Programed 
materials are becoming commercially available. Re- 
cordak is working on 24 projects to meet its unique 
needs. Units or lessons are being programed and 
tested before being assembled into courses. The more 
logical the subject matter, the more easily it can be 
programed; but units are being programed from 
every portion of the industrial training curriculum. 
Programers have been trained within the company. 
*"... a programmer must be intelligent, resourceful, 
somewhat creative, and knowledgeable in the subject 
matter.” Learning on the teaching machine has been 
effective and efficient as judged by test results and by 
disposition toward action and application of what 
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was learned. Furthermore, it has proved ec ical: 
and most students liked Жойап ОП the macies 
lt was felt that using a machine was preferable to 
using programed textbooks.—M. В. Mitchell, 

3LE88M. Mandell, Milton M. (Management 
Testing Unit, United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion) The background of management interns, 
Publ. personnel Rev., 1959, 20, 188-190.—A descrip- 
tion of the test results and background data for the 
successful applicants taking the management intern 
option of the Federal Service Entrance Examination 
or its predecessor, the Junior Management Assistant 
Examination —E. Y. Beeman. 

3LE92T. Tandy, William J., & Dowey, R. S. 
(Los Angeles City Civil Service Dept.) Speeding 
up a supervisory training program. Publ. person- 
nel Rev., 1959, 20, 292-295.—A description of a Los 
Angeles program for training supervisors in the city 
service.—E. Y. Beeman. 


(Also see Abstract 3CJ83K) 


Task & Work ANALYsIS 


3LF79F. Filonov, L. B. (Psychological Inst., 
Akad. Pedagogicheskikh Nauk RSFSR) Zavisimost 
vremeni vybora ot chisla otlichtel’nykh priznakov. 
[Choice reaction time as function of the number of 
distinguishing marks.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk 
RSFSR, 1960, No. 6, 79-82.—The experimental de- 
sign imitated the work situation of assembling a TV 
set. Ss were instructed to select and to fasten to the 
apparatus wires varying according to color, length, 
thickness and distance from each other. 2 conclu- 
sions were drawn: (a) Quantity of distinguishing 
marks of the stimulus affects the choice reaction time. 
(b) Time of selection according to 2 marks is shorter 
than time of selection according to 1 distinguishing 
mark.—4A. Cuk. 

SLF93A. Ammerman, Harry Lloyd. (Purdue 
U.) Reliability of responses of incumbents in the 
use of check lists of task activities. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1961, 21, 1993.— Abstract. 

3LF94A. Asquith, Ronald Harold. (Purdue U.) 
The variability of work activities of naval person- 
nel as derived from work diaries. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1961, 21, 1994. —Abstract. 


Work ENVIRONMENT & PERFORMANCE 


31.603]. Jacobs, Harry L. (Bucknell U.) The 
lack of bearing contact and the problem of weight- 
lessness: The effect of past experience on human 
performance on a free-rotating low-friction turn- 
table. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1960, 84, 303-328.—22 
male liberal arts students, 15 swimming team mem- 
bers, and 16 engineering students stood on a turn 
table in which bearing contact with environment? 
masses was horizontally absent. Ss were asked to 
rotate in a full circle 10 times, stop and hold platform 
rotation to a minimum after E rotated it 3 times, am 
discuss whether a wheel held in the hand might E 
helped. АП Ss performed Task 1 and improved about 
equally. On Task 2, engineers seemed inferior. ш 
cessful performance did not affect task insight. Ma 
engineers conceived of using the wheel gyroscopic }? 
(18 ref.)—B. S. Aaronson. 

3LG29F. Fraser, T. M., Hoover, G. N., & Asie 
W. F. (Ohio State U.) Tracking performan! 
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during low frequency vibration. Aerospace Med., 
1961, 32, 829-835.—4 healthy Ss (2 were pilots) were 
exposed to harmonic sinusoidal vibration in 48 ran- 
domly selected combinations of 3 planes at frequencies 
of 2, 4, 7, and 12 cps, and amplitudes of + Ye, %, %e, 
and М inch. After training in no vibration the Ss’ 
erformance in the vibrating tracking task was meas- 
ured; also the ability of vibrating Ss to track a non- 
vibrating task. “Decrement in performance was ob- 
served related to plane, and to function of amplitude 
modified by a fractional exponent of frequency" A 
significant difference was noted between the perform- 
ance of a vibrating task and a nonvibrating task. 
The Ss were unrestrained without artificial damping. 
—J. C. G. Loring. 

3LG39L. Loftus, J. Р., & Hammer, Lois R. 
(Wright-Patterson AFB, O.) Weightlessness and 
performance: A review of the literature. USAF 
ASD tech. Rep., 1961, No. 61-166. 39 p.—The im- 
plications of weightlessness as encountered in space 
flight are discussed, and the known research dealing 
with the psychological and physiological effects of 
zero gravity is critically reviewed. Topics are 
grouped under the headings of orientation, psycho- 
motor performance, and physiological functions, with 
a special section on methods of research. The major 
problem area indicated is the effect of weightlessness 
on gravity-oriented sensory mechanisms, particularly 
the vestibular apparatus, and consequently on both 
physiological functions and psychomotor performance. 
An extensive bibliography is included. (125 ref.) 
—USAF ASD AML. 

3LG47G. Guth, Sylvester K. (General Electric 
Co., Cleveland, О.) Discomfort glare. Amer. J. 
Optom., 1961, 38, 247-259.—A group of 12 Os made 
2 types of evaluations, (a) they “adjusted the bright- 
ness of a test source, located on the line of sight, until 
it produced a sensation at the borderline between 
comfort and discomfort," (b) they adjusted this cir- 
cular test source “until it produced the same visual 
sensation" as a group of ceiling lights. Variations in 
adjustments as a function of the total area and the 
position of the ceiling lights were measured. Several 
methods of computing discomfort glare are discussed 
and a new method is presented.—E. G. Heinemann. 


3LG49B. Burns, Neal M., & Burdick, R. L. (Air 
Crew Equipment Lab., Philadelphia, Pa.) Effects 
ОЁ pressure suit inflation on reaction times of 
Project Mercury astronauts. Aerospace Med., 1961, 
32, 849-852._Results were obtained from 4 Ss (test 
Pilots and astronaut nominees) in a reaction time 
study involving a realistic Mercury panel, with all 
Controls except the attitude. 2 conventional flight 
control sticks were substituted for the attitude control. 
AR Ss were tested with the pressure suit at 0 psi 
tan at 5 psi. The reaction times for the 5 psi condi- 
was те greater than those for the 0 psi; significance 
Ate P < 01, using the Wilcoxn Signed-Rank test. 
E the frequency of the inadvertent actuation in- 
ased. Operational considerations and recommen- 
tions are discussed—J. C. G. Loring. 
6535. Sanders, А.Е. (Inst. Perception, Soester- 
ch etherlands) The influence of noise on two 
e He nation tasks. Ergonomics, 1961, 4, 253-258. 
c Orce ratings performed 2 different paper- 
condi tasks, twice each, on separate days and under 
"ons of monotonous or varied noise. The test 
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was of regularity of performance. “The results 
favor Broadbent's hypothesis that unpredictable noise 
affects performance more than does monotonous 
noise.”—B. T. Jensen. 


3LG53W. Witwer, Russell G., & Cole, C. C. 
(USMC Air Sta, Cherry Point, N. С.) Hearing 
conservation program as conducted within the 
Second U. S. Marine Corps Aircraft Wing. Aero- 
space Med., 1961, 32, 853-858.—Noise measurements 
were made at various stations of aircraft, from the 
fuselage outward to 30 ft., during several engine 
rpm’s, during flight, and also in and around buildings. 
Results in general showed that “all USMC type air- 
craft tested generated from a minimum of 88 db: 
(OE-2) to a maximum of over 150 db" in those areas 
where the men must work. Hence a program was 
started to conserve hearing, including posting of 
danger areas, testing of hearing, education of per- 
sonnel, and provision of ear protection —J/. C. G. 
Loring. 

3LG54A. Ades, Н. W., Tolhurst, G. C., & Har- 
bold, G. J. (USN School Aviation Medicine, Pensa- 
cola, Fla.) Feasibility studies for hearing con- 
servation program abroad CVA-type aircraft car- 
riers. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1960, Proj. 
MR005.13-2005, Subtask 1, Rep. No. 1. 54 р.— 
Studies of the feasibility of conducting a hearing 
conservation program aboard an operational CVA 
consisted of (a) systematic survey of the noise en- 
vironment in critical areas using a new device for 
measuring the cumulative noise over 6-hour periods 
and (b) testing of a double-walled sound-insulated 
room and 3 types of multiple and automatic individual 
audiometers to determine the feasibility of audiometry 
during various ship's operational conditions. Results 
show that, from all aspects, accurate audiometry can 
be carried out; and a hearing conservation program 
is feasible, given proper motivation and cooperation 
of all concerned—USN SAM. 


(Also see Abstract 3BI21P) 


MOTIVATION, ATTITUDES, TRAITS 


31-Н07Е. Froehlich, Herbert P., & Wolins, L. 
(Iowa State U.) Job satisfaction as need satisfac- 
tion. Personnel Psychol., 1960, 13, 407-420.—Based 
on a Wherry-Winer factor analysis of a 6l-item at- 
titude survey administered to engineers in an oil com- 
pany, it was found that items with low satisfaction 
means and high importance means make the best in- 
dices for the measurement of over-all satisfaction. 
The best attitudes were held by men who were super- 
visors, relatively well paid, relatively well educated, 
experienced, and older.—4. S. Thompson. 


3LHOSL. Loether, Herman J. (Los Angeles 
State Coll.) Propinquity and homogeneity as fac- 
tors in the choice of best buddies in the Air Force. 
Pacific sociol. Rev., 1960, 3, 8-22.—In a study of 182 
men stationed on a small, semi-isolated Air Force 
base, similarity of race, educational attainment, mar- 
ital status, and service rank were found to be sig- 
nificantly related to choice of best buddy. Member- 
ship in the same work group and residential pro- 
pinquity were also positively related to this choice; 
however, of the 18 pairs of reciprocated choices of 
best buddy, none lived together alone in the same 
room (2 pairs were together in triple rooms), and 
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11 pairs did not even live in the same barracks—facts 
which set limits to the importance of propinquity as 
a determinant of best buddy choices.—K. E. Davis. 


3LH13B. Blake, Robert R., Mouton Jane S. 
(U. Texas) Power, people and performance re- 
views. <Advanc. Mgmt., 1961, 26(7-8), 13-17.— 
Using a scale of 1 to 0 for the power exercised by a 
supervisor over a 0 to 1 scale for the power exercized 
by a subordinate, the authors report a high degree 
of satisfaction and high feelings of subordinate re- 
sponsibility when a .5/.5 power ratio exists in a prob- 
lem setting situation. A similar favorable result is 
reported for the same use of power when conducting 
a performance appraisal of a subordinate—E. Q. 
Miller. 


3LH17B. Berrien, F. K., & Angoff, William H. 
(Rutgers U.) The sensitivity of employee attitude 
questionnaires. Personnel Psychol., 1960, 13, 317— 
327.—Attitude questionnaires and interviews were 
administered to employees in two plants, one of which 
later was threatened with a move resulting in em- 
ployee concern. The interviews correctly identified 
the source of disturbance as top management, while 
the chief adverse changes in the questionnaire cen- 
tered on the supervisors. The questionnaire method 
alone is less satisfactory than a combination of inter- 
view and questionnaire.—4. S. Thompson. 


3LH18W. Wilkins, Walter L. (USN Medical 
Neuropsychiatric Research Unit, San Diego, Calif.) 
The identification of character and behavior dis- 
orders in the military life. Washington, D. C.: 
United States Department of the Navy, Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery, 1961. 18 p.—The Armed 
Forces offer a good opoprtunity for a scientific study 
of the psychopath. It is clear that a tight diagnosis 
is improbable and even terms like character and be- 
havior disorder inadequate, but the behavior is recog- 
nizable. Other recent studies are discussed. (58- 
item bibliogr.)—E. Y. Beeman. 


3LH19D. Digo René. Sur quelques facteurs 
spécifiques des troubles de l'adaptation chez les 
pilotes de ligne. [On some specific factors in adapta- 
tion problems of airline pilots.] Hyg. Ment., 1961, 
50, 119-136.—Discusses the psychological problems, 
which arise in commercial pilots, because of the stress 
and fatigue resulting from regular flying. Differ- 
ences from military flying are discussed —lV. W. 
Meissner. 


3LH23H. Harrison, Roger. (Procter & Gamble 
Co.) Cumulative communality cluster analysis of 
workers’ job attitudes. J. appl. Psychol., 1961, 45, 
123-125.—On the job what do workers indicate to be 
most important or to give them the most satisfaction. 
Using job attitude questionnaires of 100 items each 
on 2 groups of workers totaling 1000 workers, in 2 
plants, items common to the 2 inventories used, total- 
ing 68 questions, were divided into those marked 
“very unfavorable” and those “very favorable,” and 
studied by factor analysis. “The two sets of clusters 
were quite similar... . It is concluded that these 
kinds of variation may be common to a wide variety. 
of industrial jobs and that they do not depend strictly 
on the questionnaire used or on the method of analy- 
sis."—J. W. Russell. 


3LH25H. Harrison, Roger. (Proctor & Gamble 
Co.) Sources of variation in managers’ job at- 
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titudes. Personnel Psychol, 1960, 13, 425-434. 
Cluster analysis applied to the intercorrelations of 78 
items from a management job attitude questionnaire 
revealed 8 factors. The identification of item clusters 
made it possible to summarize such attitudes into a 
few categories for which the scores could be presented 
graphically. The analysis provided objective criteria 
for the elimination of ambiguous items. The results 
of the analysis lend support to previous findings that 
opportunities for achievement, advancement, and rec- 
ognition are basic to managers’ job attitudes.—4. 5. 
Thompson. 


3LH34T. Tredgold, R. F. Human relations in 
industry. Int. soc. sci. J., 1959, 11, 34-43—A dis- 
cussion of the history and current status of the area 
and of the role the social scientist can play. (20 ref.) 
—E. Y. Beeman. 

3LH42P. Pacheco E Silva, A. C. O problema 
da automaga. [The problem of automation.] Acta 
neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1961, 7, 42-45.—4 general 
discussion of the psychological and sociological im- 
pact of automation in South American countries. 
Тһе effects on spiritual values are particularly: 
stressed—W. IW. Meissner. 


SLHASF. Ferrara, Floreal A., & Peña, Milcíades. 
Algunas observaciones sobre trabajo y alienación. 
[Some observations on work and alienation.] Acta 
neurosiquiat, Argent., 1961, 7, 45-51.—In studying 
effects of work on mental health, greater sensitivity 
to types of work is required, as well as a broader 
framework embracing economic and social aspects. 
Studies of work have too often been restricted to the 
physiological effects of fatigue, or have adopted a 
confining operational orientation. Results from a 
questionnaire given to 978 randomly selected families 
indicate that security and making money are the pre- 
dominant middle class motives for working, and that 
mental fatigue and monotony are the major com- 
plaints about work. The appearance of pathological 
symptoms of anxiety, tension, irritability and aggres- 
sion in many workers is not surprising in the light of 
these findings.—W. W. Meissner. 

3LH49P. Patchen, Martin. (U. Michigan) Ab- 
sence and employee feelings about fair treatment. 
Personnel Psychol., 1960, 13, 349-360.—This study 
tests the frequently made assumption that employee 
absence rates may be accounted for by the direct re- 
wards and punishments provided by the work situa- 
tion. Absences among nonsupervisory men at а Te- 
finery were found to be related to feelings of air 
treatment with regard to promotion, irrespective © 
how employees see their chances for promotion. F 
titudes concerning the fairness of pay also were o 
to affect absences. The results were interpreted à 
indicating the importance of feelings of loyalty ашы 
obligation among employees in accounting for al 
senteeism.—4. S. Thompson. 9 

SLHS2B. Barbagelata, Eduardo А. Trabal 
salud mental. [Work and mental health.] i 
neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1961, 7, 52-54—In mo a 
society, community interests have forgotten p. 
values and have been directed to material E e 
Every region has its own rhythm which deter 
factors of health and sickness as well as work. aia 
ticular aspects of this rhythm, which affect cong 
and cultural adjustment, in the province of 
Rios.—W. W. Meissner. 
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3LH55B. Bermann, Claudio S. La úlcera péptica 
en las condiciones del trabajo industrial. [Peptic 
ulcer in the conditions of industrial work. | Acta 
neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1961, 7, 55-57.—Study of 
nearly 3000 diversified workers in the metallurgy in- 
dustry reveal that peptic ulcer is a major cause of 
absenteeism and that the first attack is experienced 
most frequently within 5 years of beginning work. 
Contributing factors were insufficient food, excessive 
effort expanded in nonworking hours, and an exces- 
sively long working day. Incidence according to job 
was high only for carpenters and professionals. In- 
cidence is closely related to responsibility since de- 
partment heads and shop foremen showed the highest 
percentage—W. W. Meissner. 


3LH58V. Veil, Claude. L’absentéisme. [Ab- 
senteeism.] Hyg. Ment., 1961, 50, 58-79.—Report of 
the Group for Industrial Mental Hygiene in France. 
Absenteeism is regarded as psychosocial behavior. 
It is one of the most sensitive indices of the adapta- 
tion of workers to their work and the satisfaction they 
find in it. It is also one of the most significant symp- 
toms of conflict—W. W. Meissner. 


3LH65K. Katzell, Raymond A., Barrett, Richard 
S., & Parker, Treadway C. (New York U.) Job 
satisfaction, job performance, and situational char- 
acteristics. J. appl. Psychol. 1961, 45, 65-72.— 
How are job satisfaction and performance related to 
the variables of the situation? S were approximately 
2500 workers in 72 warehouses of 1 company. Job 
satisfaction was measured by questionnaire items. 
Factor analysis was used to relate the variables of 
quantity, quality, profitability, turnover, size of work- 
force, city size, wage rate and unionization and per- 
centage of males. Job satisfaction was highest with 
the greatest productivity and profit. Small town cul- 
ture had the most satisfaction and performance— 
J. W. Russell. 

3LH71A. Anselmo, Victorio, & Febraro, E. E. 
La dignidad humana en el trabajo y la salud 
mental. [Human dignity in work and mental health. ] 
Acta neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1961, 7, 71-72.—The 
evils of the patron-system are described. The system 
raises psychological and social problems which the 
Psychiatrist cannot ignore. The worker seeks secur- 
ity, but the structure of the working system fosters а 
basic insecurity which sometimes has severe repercus- 
sions.—JV. W. Meissner. 


3LH73L, Lodahl, Thomas M., & Porter, Lyman 
W. (Massachusétts Inst. Technology) Psychomet- 
ПС score patterns, social characteristics, and pro- 
ductivity of small industrial work groups. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1961, 45, 73-79.—How can workers be best 
Combined to obtain maximum effectiveness where 
teamwork is especially important? 65 groups of air- 
craft maintenance workers were given a seli-descrip- 
tion inventory, а sociometric questionnaire and their 
heed for group cooperation was rated by supervisors. 
Time Standards data was the criterion of productivity. 

„Че strongest effect of score patterns on productivity 
will be found in groups where necessity for coopera- 
Bra is high . . . some consideration must be made 
n the managerial situation of the group leader," The 
Be Scores were negatively related to produc- 
wii аз was the leader's percentile score position 
n in his own group. These variables were also 

egatively related to group chohesiveness and the 
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leader's sociometric popularity with his men ; cohesive- 
ness and the leader popularity were in turn positively 
related to productivity."—J. W. Russell. 

3LH73S. Serrano, Marisa. Organización cien- 
tifica del trabajo y salud mental [The scientific 
organization of work and mental health.] Acta 
neuropsiquiat, Argent., 1961, 7, 73-75.—In a working 
group, the individual psychospiritual and psycho- 
social needs are conjoined and provide the basic sup- 
positions which give structural stability to the con- 
junction and its action. Specific recommendations for 
implementation of scientific means to achieve this goal 
are outlined—W. W. Meissner. 

3LH75K. Kahn, R. L. (U. Michigan) Psychol- 
ogists in administration (A symposium): III. 
Productivity and job satisfaction. Personnnel Psy- 
chol., 1960, 13, 275-287.—A series of investigations 
in various work settings by the Survey Research Cen- 
ter led to the conclusion that productivity and job 
satisfaction do not necessarily go together. Being 
production-centered and employee-centered should be 
regarded as theoretically independent dimensions of 
supervision. The concept of morale is questionable 
since the several dimensions of satisfaction are inde- 
pendent. There is need for more adequate criteria of 
organizational effectiveness.—4. S. Thompson. 

3LH77K. Kipnis, David. (USN Personnel Re- 
search Field Activity, Washington, D, C.) Some 
determinants of supervisory esteem. Personnel 
Psychol. 1960, 13, 377—391.— The hypothesis that 
over-all evaluations are determined by a specific class 
of subordinate behaviors accommodates two findings 
of rating research, viz., the halo effect and low cor- 
relation with objective measures of performance. 
Significant problems are therefore the identification 
of the specific behaviors involved and the conditions 
under which these behaviors influence ratings. Rele- 
vant research is summarized in this article.—4. S. 
Thompson. 

3LHO9IR. Rogers, Miles S., Ford, John D., Jr., & 
Tassone, Jack A. (System Development Corp.) 
The effects of personnel replacement on an in- 
formation-processing crew. J. appl. Psychol., 1961, 
45, 91—96.—Which is right: the theory that the human 
element in a man-machine system is "interchange- 
able," implying that personnel turnover is irrelevant 
to the working of the system; or the theory of “crew 
integrity," implying that performance is hurt by per- 
sonnel turnover? "The questions posed were specific 
to information-processing systems and training... . 
The seven-man information-processing system used in 
this study was a simple analog of the surveillance and 
identification sections of the manual aircraft control 
and warning system (ACW)." Many "crews" were 
used. They were divided into crews with and without 
turnover. The indication of performance "was the 
ratio of the number of task units processed to the 
number requiring processing." Turnover had bad еї- 
fects and no training methods tried changed this out- 
come.—J. W. Russell. 

3LH92G. Ganguli, H. C. Industrial productivity 
and motivation. New York: Asia Publishing House, 
1961. 92 p—An industrial psychology monograph, 
summarizing a wide variety of studies published else- 
where in the tradition of Viteles. The author is a 
lecturer in industrial psychology in India. Perform- 
ance is a function of skill and motivation. This 
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theorem is initially buttressed by reference to animal 
laboratory studies; the relative strength of motivation 
is summarized by reference to laboratory obstruction 
method data. Several Indian worker studies by the 
author are summarized: financial incentives are more 
important to workers in India than nonfinancial. 
American motivation studies are given prominent 
space (Hawthorne, Lippett, Bavelas) plus British 
work (Wyatt). Interlarded here are brief reports of 
some of the author's studies in India; emphasis is 
given to the human relations approach for industrial 
organizations plus satisfaction of (worker) personal- 
ity needs. It is a challenge to management to bring 
about an identification of the worker with manage- 
ment. Bibliography of 57 titles, 9 of which are In- 
dian publications—W. L. Barnette, Jr. 


3LH95S. Shartle, Carroll L. (Ohio State U.) 
Psychologists in administration (A symposium) : 
V. Work patterns and leadership style in admin- 
istration. Personnel Psychol., 1960, 13, 295-300.— 
Executives, administrators, and supervisors have 
work patterns which can be observed and compared. 
2 dimensions of leader behavior have been developed, 
viz. initiating structure and consideration, along 
which administrators differ. Changing leader be- 
havior through training or therapy would appear to 
be a difficult task and one requiring a long period of 
time with social reinforcement an important aspect 
of any behavioral change.—4. S. Thompson. 


3LH97G. Gelly, R., & David, P. Problèmes psy- 
chologiques soulevés par l'inadaptation profession- 
nelle en milieu aéronautique. [Psychological prob- 
lems raised by professional maladjustment in avia- 
tion.] Hyg. Ment., 1961, 50, 97-118.—Maladjustment 
problems of military pilots are classified into medical 
problems and problems involving loss of professional 
attitudes. The former account for 70% of maladjust- 
ments and include apprehension before flying, anxiety, 
Sickness in flight, psychosomatic complaints, and neu- 
rotic behavior. The latter type include loss of mo- 
tivation and enthusiasm for flying, repeated accidents, 
professional defects, etc. The causes of these diffi- 
culties are discussed and various methods of dealing 
with them sugegsted—W. W. Meissner. 


MANAGEMENT & ORGANIZATION 


31100В. Bescobay, Isabel. (Canadian Civil Serv- 
ice Commission) He who coaches the coach. 
Publ. personnel Rev., 1959, 20, 200-203.—A discus- 
sion of the problems involved in the selection and 
training of "people whose main duties will be the 
training and advising of managers."—E. Y. Beeman. 


3LIOIS. Spector, Aaron J., Clark, Russell A, & 
Glickman, Albert S. (National Analysts, Inc., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.) Supervisory characteristics and at- 
titudes of subordinates. Personnel Psychol., 1960, 
13, 301-316.—Factor analysis of descriptions of a 
Chief Petty Officer by his supervisors, peers, and sub- 
ordinates yielded 5 factors: regard for regular Navy, 
halo, status and respect, group spirit, and considera- 
tion. It is concluded that a high status mission 
oriented chief wins respect not only of himself but 
of the Navy as well, and that the “human relations” 
approach in and of itself does not lead to favorable 
attitude toward the service as a career—A, S. 


Thompson. 
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3LI07W. Wadia, Maneck S. (U. Pittsburgh 
Management education and the behavioral Sci- 
ences. Advanc. Mgmt., 1961, 26(9), 7-10—Psy- 
chology, sociology, and anthropology are factors in 
the sound education of future mianagers. It is the 
responsibility of educators and practitioners in man- 
agement to investigate into these fields, separate the 
valuable from the useless, adopt the necessary ideas, 
and integrate the knowledge from the behavioral sci- 
ences into the study and practice of management.— 
E. Q. Miller. 

SLIISF. Feldman, Milton J., & Bates, James Е, 
Jr. Evaluating personnel management activities. 
Publ. personnel Rev., 1959, 20, 218-223.—A descrip- 
tion of the “Guide to the Evaluation of Civilian Per- 
sonnel Administration in the Air Force."—E. Y. 
Beeman. 


3LI20B. Blake, Robert R., & Mouton, Jane $. 
(U. Texas) Group dynamics: Key to decision 
making. Houston, Tex.: Gulf, 1961. x, 120 p. 
$3.50.—A laboratory course in management training 
designed for supervisors in industry is described and 
discussed. The approach was tested with approxi- 
mately 2000 managers. The results of a number of 
studies conducted as part of this course are described. 
Chapter titles include: “How Power Affects Human 
Behavior,” “How Power Affects Employee Ap- 
praisal," “How to Get Better Decisions from Groups,” 
“The Story Behind Intergroup Conflict,” “Why 
Problems Solving Between Groups Sometimes Fails,” 
and “Power Styles Within An Organization."—H. 
C. Triandis. 


3LI27E. Eells, Richard. The meaning of modern 
business. New York: Columbia Univer. Press, 1960. 
xi, 427 р. $7.50.—А workable model of the corpora- 
tion as an institution as well as an organization has 
not as yet been formulated. Focusing on 2 major 
problems, an attempt is made to derive such a model. 
The 1st problem is concerned with whether or not a 
corporation can or should be a multifunctional insti- 
tution taking on an increasing number of compre- 
hensive social responsibilities, as compared to playing 
the limit role of an economic instrument concern! 
mainly with production of goods and services. The 
2nd and closely related problem is concerned with 
relationships between the objectives of a corporation 
(e.g., profit maximization, good will, employee need- 
satisfaction) and its responsibilities (e.g., to stock- 
holders, employees, customers). Both kinds of prob- 
lems are complicated by many surrounding factors 
such as: (a) the personal philosophy of the top ой- 
cials; (b) the intricacies of the formal structure; an 
(c) the policies, practices, and conditions growing 
out of philosophy and structure. Central to the many 
possible solutions to such problems are the various 
conceptions of power and authority over people айк 
things. Strategies attempted by the “tradition: 
corporation and the modern “multicorporation | а 
examined and found wanting. A model of the ^W: £ 
tempered” corporation is offered as an alternative. 
Extensive notes included in the bibliography —C- 
X. Youngberg. Eo 

311315. Stark, Stanley. Executive foresight 
Definitions, illustrations, importance. J. Bu 
Chicago, 1961, 33 (1), 31-44.—A concept of foresig о 
is proposed for the better understanding of exce 
behavior. “This foresight concept was compared W 
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others in the psychological literature as well as with 
the concept of ‘prediction.’ Reproductive and crea- 
tive aspects of ‘temporal foresight’ were distinguished. 
Business and non-business illustrations of the present 
concept of foresight were provided and its business 
importance emphasized."—C. T. Morgan. 


3LI32V. Van Dooren, E. J. P. Leiding geven 
in het bedrijf. [Leadership in business.] Gawein, 


1960, 8, 132-141. 


3LI63H. Humber, W. J. (Humber, Mundie & 
McClary) Psychologists in administration (A 
symposium): II. Major factors affecting organ- 
izational health. Personnel Psychol., 1960, 13, 263- 
275.—In our society one's job is a primary source of 
satisfaction and job satisfaction requires identification 
with an organization of some kind. А healthy or- 
ganization needs (a) defined objectives, (b) clarity 
and ease of communication, (c) a management will- 
ing to lead, (d) a leadership strong in character, (e) 
reasonable identity of interest between the formal and 
informal organization, (f) maintenance of initiative 
in determining its own destiny. Employees need 
greater control over their job performance in order 
to obtain adequate job satisfaction, a control obtain- 
able through more decentralization and delegation and 
greater participation in decision making—d. 5. 
Thompson. 


3LI72M. Marcson, Simon. Organization and 
authority in industrial research. Soc. Forces, 1961, 
40, 72-80.—Control and administration in relation to 
research in an industrial laboratory are examined. 
Executive (hierarchial) authority and colleague (pro- 
fessional) authority, the extremes of a continuum are 
contrasted. Illustrations are drawn from the opera- 
tions of a large electronic and engineering firm which 
has a centralized research laboratory. Experimental 
moves by industry are noted "in the direction of in- 
Corporating elments of the university system of ‘col- 
league authority. "—4A. R. Howard. 


SLI/9L. Likert, Rensis. (U. Michigan) New 
Patterns of management. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1961, ix, 279 p. $6.95.— "Intended for persons 
concerned with the problems of organizing human 
resources and activity," the volume “presents a newer 
heory of organization based on the management prin- 
ciples and practices of the managers who are achiev- 
ing the-best results in American business and govern- 
Ment.” Post-1947 research on organization perform- 
ance is discussed in terms of leadership, group 
К зев, supervision, functions of measurement, so- 
Problems likely to be encountered in applying the 

Cory. (365 ref.) —H. P. David. 


(Also see Abstracts 3AN72F, 3GF20B, 3LD21W, 
3LD29L, 3LH25H) 


ENGINEERING PsvcHoLocv 


куш, Little, John W. (Boeing Airplane Co., 
EH Wash.) Human response to jet engine 
о е. Noise Control, 1961, 7(3), 11-13.—Subjective 
no Sment tests were carried out on the relative an- 
посе 9f samples of jet noise with and without dis- 
а Seth. Squency components. Based on these findings, 
ance pa Is given for calculating the relative annoy- 

°F noise signals containing discrete frequency 


Science theory, and suggestions for handling. 
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components of various amplitudes and frequency 
range.—4. M. Small, Jr. 

3LJ15P. Pope, Louis T. (Wright-Patterson AFB, 
O.) A survey of checkout equipment used in Air 
Force weapon systems, with emphasis on the man- 
machine relationship. USAF ASD tech. Note, 
1961, No. 61-38. 15 p.—Engineering files of 13 Air 
Force weapon systems were searched for information 
on the various types of checkout equipment in use 
by the Air Force today. In this search, emphasis was 
placed on the man-machine relationships involved in 
the operation of the equipment. The information was 
used in developing a tentative Level-of-Automation 
scale, and 37 items of checkout equipment were rated 
on this scale. Checkout equipment problem areas 
which should be investigated are identified. —U S AF 
AML. 


3LJ42W. Willems, P. J. Ergonomie. 
nomics.] Gawein, 1960, 8, 142-146. 


(Also see Abstract 3BN20H) 


[Ergo- 


Displays 


3LK11B. Burg, Albert, & Hulbert, Slade. (U. 
California Los Angeles) Dynamic visual acuity as 
related to age, sex, and static acuity. J. appl. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 45, 111-116.—What effects ability to follow 
visually a moving target? How about static acuity? 
Using equipment, including slides, to study static 
acuity, with 236 Ss, it was concluded that this does 
not predict it. “The exact nature of those factors 
other than static acuity that influence dynamic acuity 
are not yet known, but it is probable that they involve 
the efficiency of the entire oculo-motor system."—J. 
W. Russell. 

3LK29B. Brown, I. D., Holmqvist, S. D., & 
Woodhouse, M. C. (Medical Research Council, 
Cambridge) A laboratory comparison of tracking 
with four flight-director displays. Ergonomics, 
1961, 4, 229-251.—3 experiments using 4 types of 
displays, singly and in combination, tested naval rat- 
ings. Results indicated that (a) attention to flight- 
director displays interfered with the central task, (b) 
flashing lights on the helmet was the best display for 
monitoring, but a combination of these with LL.S. 
meter gave shortest acquisition times, (c) head rota- 
tion had little effect upon performance with peripheral 
displays, (d) acquisition of a track in two dimensions 
is done as a single movement. Discussion of special 
problems is presented also—B. T. Jensen. 

3LK43Z. Zeider, Joseph; Sadacca, Robert, & 
Schwartz, Alfred I. Human factors studies in 
image interpretation: The value of steroscopic 
viewing. USA TAG R & D Command Hum, Fac- 
tors Res. Br. tech. res. Note, 1961, No. 114. 43 p— 
The usefulness of stereoscopic viewing was assessed 
in terms of quality of information obtained and the 
rate at which it is extracted. Tactical and strategic 
photographs were used in developing performance 
measures which were administered to 2 matched 
groups of image interpreters at the United States 
Army Intelligence Center. For each measure, stereo 
pairs were provided to 1 of the 2 groups and non- 
stereo photographs to the other. Stereo and non- 
stereo viewing were equivalent in terms of quality 
of information provided and confidence assigned by 
interpreters to their responses. The number of ob- 
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jects reported tended to be higher under the nonstereo 
viewing condition. Findings strongly suggest that 
(a) need for stereo capability should be demonstrated 
before new display equipment is developed for use of 
military image interpreters and (b) future studies 
should examine additional interpreter functions and 
systematically take into account such photo factors as 
quality, content, and format. —4. J. Drucker. 


3LK47S. Suvorova, V. V., Idashkin YU. V., & 
Gadzhiev, S. S. (Inst. Psychology, Akad. Ped- 
agogicheskikh Nauk RSFSR, Moscow & GES #1 
Mosenergo) Opyt psikhologischeskogo izucheniya 
deyatel'nosti operatorov. [An experiment in the 
psychological study of the work of operators.] ор. 
Psikhol., 1961, No. 3, 47-60.—Some problems of in- 
formation display and utilization by electric generat- 
ing station operators are analyzed. In particular it 
was noted that remote control operation of such sta- 
tions require that operators have a clear idea of the 
basic organization of the components of the station 
as well as the moment to moment state. This is made 
difficult by the fact that the panel boards do not re- 
flect the functional organization of the components 
of the station. 2 different types of panel board or- 
ganization were evaluated with respect to efficiency 
of casualty control. 1 older type of board character- 
ized by disorganized presentation of information re- 
sulted in very slow identification and correction of 
a simulated casualty. A second type of board which 
concentrates information and presents it in an orderly 
fashion facilitates casualty control.—H. Pick. 


3LK59W. Wilkinson, R. T. (Medical Research 
Council, Cambridge) Comparison of paced, un- 
paced, irregular and continuous display in watch- 
keeping. Ergonomics, 1961, 4, 250-267 —Using a 
standard viligance task performed under 4 conditions, 
72 naval ratings were tested on ability to detect a sig- 
nal. There were no advantages to any condition; 
level of detection declined with time under all condi- 
tions.—B. T. Jensen. 

3LK60L. Licklider, J. C. R. (Bolt Beranek & 
Newman, Cambridge, Mass.) Audio warning sig- 
nals for air force weapon systems. USAF WADD 
tech, Rep., 1961, No. 60-814. 60 p.—This report 
presents technical information on the design, selec- 
tion, and use of audio warning signals. It describes 
a procedure for specifying the acoustical character- 
istics of warning signals required to meet the exigen- 
cies and conditions expected for a given Air Force 
system, whether it be ground-based, airborne, or 
space-borne, The procedure brings together the sev- 


eral applicable design criteria, the constraints im- . 


posed by the system, and the conditions under which 
the system must operate. The procedure then sets 
those considerations into interaction with character- 
istics of human sensation, perception, and reaction 
and from that interaction determines the acoustical 
specifications of the warning signals. A magnetic 
tape recording illustrates the procedure and provides 
an auditory display of the dimensional system in 
terms of which the warning signals are specified— 
USAF WADD. 

3LK66S. Sargeant, Russell L., & Harris, J. 
Donald (USN Medical Research Lab., Groton, 
Conn.) Supra-aural cushions in audiometry. J. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 966.—Differences in 
median audiometric thresholds for 20 Ss resulting 
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from embedding earphones in the standa; 
41/AR muff and in the Willson “Sound 
supra-aural muff are presented.—4. M. Sima 


3LK86G. Groth, Hilde, & Lyman, John, 
California Los Angeles) A hierarchy of Реге 
usefulness of geometrical cues in an overlea 
dial-reading task. J. appl. Psychol., 1961, 45, 8 
—How is level of performance related to cue ш 
ness in training for dial-reading tasks? S were 
students. “Examination booklets were prepare 
taining 24 pages with 12 ‘dials’ of the same geo 
rical configuration on each page. A total numbe 
288 ‘dials’ had to be read and recorded by each 
...A rank order of ‘perceptual cue-utility? 
found."—J. W. Russell. 


(Also see Abstract 3BG79N) 


Controls 


3LL71S. Simoneau, George. (General D 
Corp. Groton, Conn.) An improved circuii 
time-on-target and integrated error-scores in 
tinuous tracking. Amer. J. Psychol., 1961, 74, 
472.—A description of a new circuit which overeol 
the disadvantages attendant upon the use of digi 
—R. H. Waters. 


SIGNS & LEGIBILITY 


3LM30B. Brainard, Robert W., Campbell 


Richard J., & Elkin, Edwin Н. (Ohio State] 
Design and interpretability of road signs. Ў 
Psychol., 1961, 45, 130-136.— To determine Wl 
improve road sign interpretability in the Um 
States, 30 European signs were printed on cards 
shown to several groups of Americans stude 
about 30 Ss each. There were 5 phases: “Th 


two phases employed different methods for determin 


ing the interpretability of 30 of the European 
prior to training. . . . The third phase was 
tempt to assess the effect of limited experience 
the signs on their interpretability. The fourth ph 
was designed to discover the stereotypes for £ 
meanings. The fifth phase was concerned wit 
termining the interpretability of signs derived 
Phase IV, i.e., the interpretability o 

the stereotypes." Some could be 

prior instructions, however, to apply most 9 
European signs to America would 

degree of prior familiarization.—J/. W. 


DRIVING, ACCIDENTS, SAFETY 


aspects of accidents.] Rev. Psicol., 

4(2), 41-A7.—This essay recommends that, 
other psychological measures to prevent ag 
prone behavior, (a) supervisors should be 
partly for emotional stability and (b) both | 
visors and engineers should be routinely educat 
industrial safety —E. B. Page. 


3LN49H. Hoyos, Graf C. (Med. Psychol 
tute, Hannover) Uber den Zusammenh: 
Verkehrsunfállen und Verkehrsverstózen im» 
zenverkehr. [Relationship between acc! еп | 
violations in traffic.] Psychol. u. Praxis, © 
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49-58.— Traffic card files for a sample of 5000 drivers 
in 1 city were examined. The relationship of acci- 
dents to violations was analyzed by age and driving 
experience. Middle-age drivers had more violations 
but fewer accidents, while younger drivers had more 
accidents but fewer violations. Older drivers, espe- 
cially those with less driving experience, tended to 
have a 2nd and 3rd accident after the Ist. Violations 
for both middle-age and younger drivers tended to 
decrease with accidents—H. Roemmich. 

3LN550. Ouweleen, H. W. Research over “de 
Brokkenmaker” in het verkeer. [Research on “the 
accident prone individual” in traffic.] Gawein, 1961, 
9, 155-162. 

3LN61W. Watson, Francis R. (Ohio State U.) 
Traffic accident research and casualty insurance. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 21, 2361-2362.— Abstract. 


3L66W. Waldram, J. M. Visual problems on mo- . 


torways. Trans. Illum. Engng. Soc., Lond., 1961, 26, 
66-78.—A description of some of the visual require- 
ments for driving on the open highway. Lighting 
and automotive signal recommendations for sate, fast 
highway travel are made. Additionally it is stated 
that vehicle lighting can never be as satisfactory as 
fixed road lighting for highway safety.—B. W. Wild. 


3LN95S. Schmidt, Ingeborg. (Indiana U.) Are 
meaningful night vision tests for drivers feasible? 
Amer. J. Optom., 1961, 38, 295-348.— First, the 
visual environment and the visual tasks involved in 
night driving are described in order to outline the 
demands made on the night drivers’ visual system. 
An analysis of the experimental data presented shows 
whether or not it is possible in a test to substitute one 
visual function for another. A short survey is given 
of the factors which may affect the efficiency of the 
eye functions involved. Finally, the general require- 
ments for a night vision testing procedure are dis- 
tussed and some more or less appropriate instruments 
are described."—E. G. Heinemann. 


ADVERTISING & CoNSUMER PSYCHOLOGY 


3L001B. Britt, Steuart Henderson. (Needham, 
Louis & Brorby, Chicago) Should you fit the re- 
Search into the budget? J. Market., 1956, 20, 401— 
03.— Advertising research should be fitted to the 
budget only when its expected accuracy is sufficient 
to supply the required information. A client “should 
not be permitted to spend money for inadequate re- 
Search which will not give him enough information. 
ost companies do not spend sufficient money 
on marketing research, or on the right kind of re- 
Search."—C. T. Morgan. 
м.-ОММ. Murphy, Elizabeth Е, Briant, Alice 
М? Dodds, Mary L., Fagerson, I. S., Kirkpatrick, 
Бар Е, & Wiley, R. С. (U. Maine) Effect of 
Borcucides and fungicides on the flavor quality 
9, pris and vegetables. J. agric. food Chem., 1961, 
the eff 223—During 6 years, 8 laboratories tested 
and S: ects of pesticides on the flavor of 20 vegetables 
eval Tuits. Common samples were exchanged and 
Bee using a 5-point rating scale whose points 
ay described in terms of “better than” or “equal to” 
With dard or as increasing degrees of off-flavor. 
taine this method, excellent agreement was ob- 
ine сы “ШОп& several laboratories with panels differ- 
Е in size and composition.” A check-list was tried 
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for identifying off-flavor.” .. . the result was mean- - 
ingless because of disagreement on the connotation 
of the descriptive terms.” Extensive tables of results 
(864 tests) are given.—D. R. Peryam. 

3LO22K.Kroll Beverley J. & Pilgrim, Francis 
J. (QM Food & Container Inst, Chicago) Sensory 
evaluation of foods with and without carriers. J. 
food Sci., 1961, 26, 122-124.—Accessory foods such 
as cheese sauce, cake icing, catsup, etc. were pre- 
pared, each at 2 or 3 different levels of quality. Each 
food was preference tested by groups of consumers 
both by itself and as served with the appropriate car- 
rier food, such as macaroni, cake, or frankfurters. 
Discrimination among treatments was always as good, 
and in some cases better, without the carrier. The 
presence of the.carrier did not alter the relative pref- 
erence order of the treatments.—D. R. Peryam. 

3LO24K. Kramer, Amihud; Murphy, Elizabeth 
F., Briant, Alice M., Wang, Marian, & Kirkpatrick, 
Mary E. (U. Maryland) Studies in taste panel 
methodology. J. agric. food Chem., 1961, 9, 224— 
228.—Results are reported from methodological stud- 
ies done in connection with a cooperative test pro- 
gram on the effect of insecticides on off-flavor in 
foods (see 36: 3L014M). A variable (scoring or 
ranking) method and a small number of trained Ss 
should be used to detect differences. 9 samples or 
more per test may be served. А reference sample 
should be included both as known and unknown. 
Analysis of variance is recommended. A “rapid 
statistical rank sum analysis” is presented, and also 
a sample number procedure for comparing efficiency 
of taste-testing methods.—D. R. Peryam. 

3L027B. Britt, Steuart Henderson. ( Needham, 
Louis & Brorby, Chicago) Advertising: Is it busi- 
ness or profession? Printers Ink, 1956, 255, 27-29. 
— Advertising is'a highly complex business with im- 
portant professional aspects, but it is first and fore- 
most a business. . . . Admen who still insist they are 
in a profession will find that advertising meets only 
two of the ten criteria of professionalism—ethics and 
professional association."—C. T. Morgan. 

3LO28M. Mindak, William A. (U. Minnesota) 
Fitting the semantic differential to the marketing 
problem. J. Market., 1961, 25, 28-33.— The semantic 
differential is used to detect trends in consumer be- 
havior by quantifying responses by direction and in- 
tensity. Osgood’s Semantic Differential is modified 
for advertising research by using (a) descriptive 
nouns and phrases, (b) standardized scales, (c) con- 
notative and nonpolar opposites, and (d) control 
profiles.—P. L. Crawford. 

3LO41W. Weckel, K. G., Mathias, W. D., Gar- 
natz, G. Е., & Lyle, Margaret. (U. Wisconsin) 
Effect of added sugar on consumer acceptance of 
peas. Food Technol., 1991 1e UE lots of 
canned peas were prepared which varied in concen- 
tration of sugar tie brine from 3.07% to 8.96%. 
2 independent groups of families (750 and 591) 
tested the products using the paired preference 
method. Each family tested only 1 pair, Peas were 
served as part of regular meals. A mail-back ques- 
tionnaire completed by each family member over 10 
years of age obtained information on preference, rea- 
son for preference (whether sweetness or brightness 
of color), and age and sex of respondent. The 2 
highest sweetness levels were greatly preferred for 
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flavor, although at the highest level there was an 
adverse effect on color preference. The 2 panels 
agreed closely. Study of the interactions of sex, 
age, preference and reasons for preference revealed 
no consistent relationships among these variables.— 
D. R. Peryam. 


31.0455. Salber, Wilhelm. (Bonn, Germany) 
Sind Ganzheiten praktisch? [Are absolutes prac- 
tical?] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1959, 6, 645-659.— 
"This paper seeks to prove that, in the field of market 
research, thinking by “Ganzheiten” is successful. 
(English summary, 16 ref.) —E. Y. Beeman. 


3LOS1B. Britt, Steuart Henderson. (Kenilworth, 
Ш.) Psychological research in advertising. Proc. 
Annu. O. State U. Adv. Conf., 1956, 13, 51-59. —Case 
histories are presented showing the application of 
psychological research to such questions as: Which 
advertisement should run? Which can win? Does the 
point get across quickly? How effective will a TV 
message be? Which package design will win? In 
using psychological research, "be sure that any meth- 
ods used are thoroughly sound and have a good 
chance of being put to practical use."—C. T. Morgan. 


3L063B. Britt, Steuart Henderson. (Needham, 
Louis & Brorby, Chicago) Study indicates effec- 
tive magazine ad may be repeated without loss of 
readership. Adv. Age, 1956 (May), 27, 63-64.— 
The report of study in which “readership scores on 
more than 100 advertisements repeated in the same 
magazine were compared.”—C. T. Morgan. 


3LO69C. Crespi, Irving. (The Gallup Organiza- 
tion, Inc.) Use of a scaling technique in surveys. 
J. Market., 1961, 26(1), 69-72.—4A scaling technique 
is described which is used to quantify consumer at- 
titudes toward product and company images. The 
Stapel Scale is compared to the semantic differential 
technique with the conclusion that comparable results 
are obtained more economically.—P. L. Crawford. 


3LO71G. Gridgeman, N. T. (National Research 
Council, Ottawa, Canada) A comparison of some 
taste-test methods. J. food Sci., 1961, 26, 171-177. 
—Eggs treated with four different preservatives were 
stored for 6 months and periodically compared to 
fresh by 2 independent 12-member laboratory panels. 
One panel used the paired preference method and also 
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rated degree of preference on a 3-point s 

other panel rated the eggs for duality on E 
defined" 6-point scale. "Pair comparison, especially 
with (three) degrees of freedom, proved to be ma 
discriminatory than rating.” —D. R, Peryam. 


SLO74B. Britt, Steuart. Henderson. (Needham, 
Louis & Brorby, Chicago, Ill.) How advertising 
can use psychology’s rules of learning. Printers 
Ink, 1955, 252(12), 74—80.—20 psychological prin- 
ciples of learning are applied to the problem of mak- 
ing advertisements more effective.—C. T. Morgan. 

3LO77B. Baker, G. A., Amerine, M. A, & Kester, 
D. E. (U. California, Davis) Dependency of 
almond preference on consumer category and type 
of experiment. J. food Sci., 1961, 26, 377-384.— 
3 almond types differing in flavor and shape were 
compared for preference in the laboratory by small 
panels of college men and women. Both paired com- 
parison and rating scale methods were used. Paired 
comparisons gave better discrimination among treat- 
ments, There were definite sex differences, appar- 
ently because women responded to shape while men 
did not. Nither time of day nor differences among 
days affected preference.—7D. R. Peryam. 

3LO83W. Worthington, Oliver J. (Oregon Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Corvallis) The corre- 
lation of color measurements on canned purple 
plums with consumer acceptability. Food Tech- 
nol, 1961, 15, 283-285.— Color preferences for 13 
samples of canned plums were obtained from large 
panels of students who rated the samples on the 
9-point hedonic scale. Tests were replicated 3 times. 
The samples were analyzed in the three color dimen- 
sions of the Hunter Color Difference Meter, and of 
the Photovolt Reflectionmeter. Of 18 correlations of 
preference ratings with single dimensions and ratios 
or sums of dimensions, 12 were significant at the 5% 
level. The physical measures were considered im- 
practical for predicting acceptability because of high 
standard errors of estimation.—D. R. Peryam. — 

3LO92R. Rosencranz, Mary Lou Lerch. (Mich- 
igan State U.) The application of a projective 
technique for analyzing clothing awareness, cloth- 
ing symbols, and the range of themes associate 
with clothing behavior. Dissertation Abstr. 1961, 
21, 2392-2393. Abstract. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


The first issue of the current volume of Psycho- 
logical Abstracts introduced a new system of coding 
the abstracts which replaced the numbering system. 
Its purpose is twofold: (1) to permit the assignment 
of a code before an issue is assembled and ready for 
the printer, thus allowing more time at the end of the 
year for preparation of the index; and (2) to provide, 
in the code, information about the subject matter of 
an abstract, thus simplifying both the preparation of 
the index and the task of the user. 

The code for each abstract is assigned in the fol- 
lowing way. The first element is the number of the 
issue of Psychological Abstracts in which the abstract 
appears. February is 1, April is 2, June is 3, and so 
on. The next two elements are letters, which are the 


* code for the classification of the abstracts, and these 


two letters correspond to the letters given in the Table 
of Contents. The next two. elements are numerals, 
which are the terminal digits of the initial pagination 
of the article. In the case of books, the numerals in- 
dicate the two terminal digits of the total number of 
pages in the book. In instances in which the numeral 
is a single digit, a zero precedes it. The final element 
is the first letter of the first author's last name. 
Example: 2BC47S, ie, this abstract appears in the 
second issue, is classified in section BC (see Table of 
Contents), the original article began on page 247, and 
the 5 is the first letter of the first author's last name. 
_ This coding system, besides giving useful informa- 
tion about the subject matter, provides а virtually 
unique code for each abstract. In a few cases, how- 
ever two abstracts may receive the same code, but 
these abstracts will immediately precede or succeed 
each other. To alert the reader to such duplications, 
ап asterisk accompanies any code that is a duplicate. 

Abstracts have been arranged in alphabetical and 
numerical order, according to the code, so that the 
user can search for a particular code by looking first 
1 alphabetical and then in numerical order. 
s The editor would appreciate receiving any com- 
nents or criticism readers have to make about this 
system. 

* ж ж 


E in need at this time of abstractors who can 
work Dutch, Italian, Portuguese, or Russian The 
Кз това, is not very great, for only an occa- 
Skoul ae in the journals available for assignment 
should be abstracted. Anyone wishing to volunteer 
Should drop а note to the Editor. 


ж ж ж 


нап Мо. 6203 in the October 1961 issue was 

av pine, classified under Adolescence. It should 

€ been classified under Personality Measurement, 
Tojective Methods. 


In Abstract No. 5644 of the same issue, the 
author’s name was misspelled. It should have been 
Westheimer. 

In Abstract No. 5240, August 1961, the therapist 
referred to in the abstract was a person other than 
the author of the article. 


* ж ж 


In January 1962 Pergamon Press began the publi- 
cation of a monthly journal entitled Life Sciences: 
An international medium for the rapid publication of 
preliminary communications in life sciences. This 
new journal, which clearly includes psychology in the 
life sciences, will publish articles "within two to six 
weeks of their acceptance." Price: £10 (U. S. A. 
$30.00) for multiple-reader institutions, and £3.10s 
($10.00) for private subscribers certifying that their 
subscription is for their personal use only. 


GENERAL 


4AA14H. Herbert, Evan. Finding what's known. 
Int. Sci. Technol., 1962, No. 1, 14-23.—Information 
retrieval techniques to make the vast store of knowl- 
edge conveniently accessible are still far short of what 
is needed. The difficult problem is not devices and 
technology ; it is the intellectual job of matching what 
is known and what is wanted.—Journal abstract. 


4AA66S. Skinner, B. F. Walden two. New 
York: Macmillan, 1960. 266 р. $1.65.—A paper- 
back reprint of the 1948 original (see 23: 2469).— 
E. Y. Beeman. 


OBITUARIES 


4AB33E. Estes, W. K. (Indiana U.) Roland 
Clark Davis: 1902-1961... Amer. J. Psychol, 1961, 
74, 633-636.—Obituary.—R. H. Waters. 

4AB37S. Sears, Robert R. (Stanford U.) Carl 
Iver Hovland: 1912-1961. Amer. J. Psychol, 1961, 
74, 637—639.—Obituary.—R. H. Waters. 

4AB39D. Douglas, William. (Boston U.) Carl 
Gustav Jung: 1875-1961. Amer, J. Psychol., 1961, 
74, 639-641. Obituary —R. H. Waters. 

4AB41N. Nafe, John Paul, (Florida State U.) 
Carl Murchison: 1887-1961. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1961, 74, 641-642.—Obituary.—R. Н. Waters. 

4AB61A. [Anon]  Pamiati Khachatura Ser- 
geevicha Koshtoiantsa. [To the memory of Kha- 
chatur Sergeevich Koshtoiants.] Zh. obshch. Biol., 
1961, 22, 161-163.—The scientific contributions of 
KH. S. Koshtoiants, who died in April 1961, are 
sketched. He is noted for his work in evolutionary 
physiology and his enzymatic theory of nervous con- 
duction.—I. D. London. 
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History & BIOGRAPHY 


4ACOON. Noshpitz, Joseph D. President, 1961- 
62. Fritz Redl, Ph.D. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1961, 31.—Biography and portrait.—R. E. Perl. 


4ACO3A. Anon. Anri P'eron: K 80-letiyu so 
dnya rozhdeniya. [Henri Piéron: On the 80th an- 
niversary of his birth.] ор. Psikhol., 1961, 7(4), 
3-10.—A biographical sketch and summary of the 
contributions of Henri Piéron to psychology. Par- 
ticularly emphasized is the fact that Piéron introduced 
and encouraged objective methods in psychology, 
while not neglecting the socially conditioned aspects 
of man's behavior. Descriptions of his work in psy- 
chophysics, comparative and applied psychology, and 
psychopathology are presented.—ZH. Pick. 


4АСОЗТ. Trelles, J. O. Vida y obra de Jean 
Lhermitte. [Life and work of Jean Lhermitte.] 
Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1961, 24, 3-32.—Describes 
the life of Jean Lhermitte and his contributions to 
neuropsychiatry. This paper is followed by reprints 
of original works of Lhermitte, a chronological sum- 
mary of his activities, positions, etc., and a chrono- 
logical bibiliography of his writings. The entire issue 
is in honor of Lhermitte.—R. M. Frumkin. 

4ACI0G. Glanz, Yosef. Hapsikhologia hanisuyit. 
[Experimental psychology.] Hahinukh, 1960-61, 33, 
410-416.—Experimental psychology since 1860 
(Fechner's Elemente der Psychophysik) is briefly 
described. The philosophical, physical, and physio- 
logical sources of experimental psychology; argu- 
ments against it; and the nature of the experiment 
and its extension to most branches of psychology are 
critically evaluated.—H. Ormian. 

4ACIIY. Yoroshevskii, M. G.  Dekart-rodo- 
nachalnik —deterministicheskof ^ psikhofiziologii. 
[Descartes, the father of deterministic psychophysiol- 
ову.] Уор. Psikhol., 1961, 7 (4), 11-22.—"Descartes' 
contribution to the progress of psychology consisted 
‚.. [of] his discovery of the reflex nature of behavior. 
He showed that behavior depends on external mate- 
rialistic factors which are in reciprocal action with 
the nervous organization. He strove to place both 
the elementary nervous-muscle acts and complex 
forms of behavior involving mental attiude in a close 
causal relationship with the nervous machine. . . 
Dualism and introspection were responsible for Des- 
cartes’ deviation from this line. Nevertheless, it is by 
the deterministic conception of consciousness that the 
place held by Descartes in the history of scientific 
conception of mental . . . activity is determined."— 
Н. Pick. 

4AC25D. Dickie, George. (Washington State U.) 
Francis Hutcheson and the theory of motives. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1961, 74, 625-629.—A summary of 
some significant and fruitful analyses made by 
Hutcheson, writing in 1756, in a critique of hedonistic 
theories. Their significance is applicable for such 
later motivational theoriests as Freud, Troland, 
Thorndike, and Hull and for both psychological 
hedonism and psychological egoism. They are viewed 
also as an early contribution to a philosophy of sci- 
ence.—R. H. Waters. 

4AC44G. Grashchenkov, N. I. Rol! V. M. 
Bekhtereva v razvitii оёесһеѕіуеппої nevrologii. 
[The role of V. M. Bekhterev in the development of 
Russian neurology.] Moscow, USSR: Medgiz, 1959, 


GENERAL 


44 p.—The author presents in brief the scientific at- 
tainments and views of V. M. Bekhterev, acclaimed 
on the occasion of his 100th birthday for contributions 
to physiology, neuropathology, psychiatry, and psy- 
chology.—I. D. London. 

4AC63P. Piéron, Henri. Benjamin Bourdon 
comme jel'ai connu. [Benjamin Bourdon as I knew 
him.] Psychol. Franc., 1961, 6, 163-172.—Some 
personal recollections and correspondence revealed 
at the centenary observance of Bourdon's birth.—C. 
J. Adkins. 

4AC60P. Ponce, Ricardo. El caso y la obra de 
Van Gogh. [The life history and work of Van 
Gogh.] Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1960, 23, 460— 
472.—4 stages in the psychiatric history and art work 
of Vincent Van Gogh are described. The probable 
diagnosis of the artist's illness was temporal epilepsy. 
Facts favoring this hypothesis were hereditary fac- 
tors, the paroxysmal and episodic character of the 
mental crisis, full mental lucidity during the inter- 
critical phases, and some traits of his paintings.— 
R. M. Frumkin. 

4AC75E. Eissler, К. R. Leonardo Da Vinci: 
Psychoanalytic notes on the enigma. New York: 
International Univer. Press, 1961. xx, 375 p. $12.50. 
—In the section entitled “Polemics” are discussions 
of Leonardo’s childhood recollections, the “Mona 
Lisa" problem, the *Anna Metterza" problem, and the 
historian's vs. the psychoanalyst's conception of man. 
In the section "Historical Notes" are 13 chapters, 
including problems of Leonardo's childhood, homo- 
sexual problems, the "Leda" painting, Leonardo's 
sexuality, Leonardo's anatomical work, Leonardo's 
“Profetie,” the Deluge drawings, and the last paint- 
ing (“St. John"). (64 illustrations, 252-item bib- 
liogr.)—D. Prager. 


(Also see Abstract 4CC20N) 


THEORY & SYSTEMS 


4ADOIN. Neumann, Erich. The origins and his- 
tory of consciousness. (Trans. by R. F. C. Hull) 
New York: Harper, 1962. 2 vols.: xxiv, 1-256, 
$1.95; v, 257-493, $1.85.—A paperback reprint of the 
1954 edition (see 29: 18). Translated from the Ger- 
man, it was originally published as Urp e 
geschichte des Bewusstseins” (see 24, 406).—E. Y. 
Beeman. й 
4ADIOP. Protasenia, P. Е.  Proiskhozhdenie 
soznaniia i ego osobennosti. [The origin of con- 
sciousness and its features.] Minsk, USSR: Es 
Belorussian State Univer. Publishing House, 19 he 
310 p.—The author discusses the principles and пе 
odology of the analysis of consciousness, the con Г 
tions for the origin of consciousness, the role of e 
activity in its formation, the establishment oi P^ 
“material substratum,” the formation of its mec 
anisms, and its specific features.—I. D. London. ^ 
4AD13B. Bronk, Detlev W. The human ra 
ities of science. J. Franklin Inst., 1961, 272, $7 
518.—Some present day “marvels” are mentione th 
indicate the extraordinary accomplishments of ae 
the creative mind is capable when supported by ЕА 
tific knowledge and modern instruments.—M. za a 
4AD15B. Broadbent, D. E. Behaviour. | Es 
York: Basic Books, 1961. 215 p. $4.50—47 ^j 
count of the evolution of behaviorism since J. 
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Watson. Chapter titles are: “Why Behaviour?,” 
“The Evolutionary View,” “Anxiety and Conflict,” 
“Reasoning in the White Rat,” “Fact and Theory,” 
“A Scalpel in the Works,” “Springs of Action,” “The 
Next Step,” “Appendix on the Explanation of In- 
sight,” and “Suggestions for Further Reading.” —M. 
J. Wayner, Jr. 


4AD15H. Hurgin, A. Gershon. Prakim betoledot 
hapsikhologia. [Chapters in the history of psychol- 
ogy.] Hahinukh, 1960-61, 33, 15-19, 172-175; 1961— 
62, 34, 33-35.—Scientific psychology started with 
Darwin and Galton. Its contributions and importance 
from Comte and Weber to Wundt and James are 
briefly described. Origins and sources of psychology 
and the reasons for the development of trends 
(schools) in modern psychology are given. The pros 
and cons of schools are critically evaluated—H. 
Ormian. 


4AD16H. Hunt, Joseph McVicker. Intelligence 
and experience. New York: Ronald, 1961. vii, 416 
p. $8.00.—After an examination of the historical and 
empirical bases for the concepts of “fixed intelligence” 
and “predetermined development,” the author reviews 
Harlow’s work on “learning sets,” Hebb’s theorizing 
about central processes, the work of computers and 
programers, and the work of those neuropsychologists 
who are finding within the brain counterparts of those 
logical strategies programers put into computers to 
solve programs. Piaget’s work on the sensorimotor 
period and subsequent periods is summarized and dis- 
cussed to show how logical strategies are developed 
in the child through continuous interaction with his 
environment. The author then assesses some of the 
implications of Piaget's work for psychological the- 
ories and tests some of Piaget’s principles with evi- 
dence for fixed intelligence and predetermined de- 
velopment is reinterpreted in the light of new ideas 
and evidence—V. Sanua. 


4AD39E. Epstein, Shim'on. Likrat psikhologia 
ahida. [Towards uniform psychology.] Ofakim, 
1960, 14, 139-147.—"The problem in question is: Is 
it possible to adapt to each other the different ele- 
ments of different psychological schools?" This must 
not be done in a purely eclectic way, but by an “or- 
ganic joining together" on the following basis: (a) 
all fields of human activity are equal and intercon- 
nected, (b) the “psyche” is not independent but in- 
tercorrelated with organic and social life, (c) man is 
an organic entity.—H. Ormian. 


арав. Rosenberg, М. Zur materiellen Коп- 
Hieron des Bewusstseins. [To the material con- 
rn of consciousness] Psychiat. Neurol. med. 
fee Leipz. 1960, 12, 441-448.—The historic 
is as round of the problems posed by consciousness 
lo i E Consciousness has no specific neuro- 
E localization ; its biologic, sociologic, and phil- 
эс bases must be jointly considered. (Russian 
mmary)—C. T. Bever. 


TyADSSB. Bahm, Archie J. (U. New Mexico) 
e n Intuition. Albuquerque, N. Mex.: Univer. 
is not ехісо Press, 1960. 58 p. $1.25.—Intuition 
but b ЫМУ self-awareness nor object-awareness 
ааа 1 Intuition as "immediate apprehension 
philos rds the inferential reasoning of science and 
берт. ae ay. Through an “organic” theory which in- 
ates self- and object-awareness in the intuitive 
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process, the author believes he has laid a foundation 
for treating such problems as the nature of error and 
proof, test of truth, intuition of objects at a distance, 
subjectivity vs. objectivity, appearances ys. realities, 
dialectic, and esthetic experience.—L. J. Cantoni. 


4ADS9T. Tavanets, P. V. (Ed)  Primenenie 
logiki v nauke i tekhnike. [The application of logic 
in science and technology.] Moscow, USSR: USSR 
Academy of Sciences Publishing House, 1960, 559 p. 
—Among the topics dealt with in this collection of 
articles are logic applied to semantic and linguistic 
analysis and the use of the axiomatic method in the 
theory of goal-directed living systems.—I. D. London. 


4AD6IR. Rasmussen, E. Tranekjaer. (U. Copen- 
hagen, Denmark) Bridging physiology and phe- 
nomenology in dynamic psychology. Scand. J. 
Psychol, 1961, 2, 161-166.—It is important to dis- 
tinguish between the immediately experienced (the 
phenomenological) and the physiological-neurological 
basis for the phenomenological world, e.g., between 
beta needs (subjectively experienced states of needing 
or wanting) and alpha needs (objectively defined, 
physiological needs). The concept of "psychon" is 
introduced and defined as a necessary and sufficient 
condition in the physiological-neurological system for 
the existence of a subjective experience; "psychon" 
bridges the gap between the physiological and the 
phenomenological world.—Journal abstract. 


4AD68M. Meinecke, Georg. Naturgesetz und 
Psychologie. [Laws of nature and psychology.] 
Psychol. Rdsch., 1961, 12, 268-284.—Only natural 
laws have universal validity. Organisms, though 
governed by strict dependencies, never reach this 
stage of validity. Psychology, leaning tooo often in- 
discriminately on methods appropriate only in phys- 
ics, would do well to develop methods appropriate to 
its own realm.—W. J. Koppitz. 


4AD71S. Spirkin, A. Proiskhozhdenie soznaniia. 
[The origin of consciousness.] Moscow, USSR: 
State Publishing House of Political Literature, 1960. 
471 p.—The author shows how consciousness and 
self-awareness in man arose on the “basis of work 
and productive relationships" and how the "various 
forms of social consciousness: moral, esthetic, re- 
ligious, and scientifico-philosophical" emerged. Con- 
siderable attention is devoted to the origin of the 
“logical categories: quality, quantity, space, time, 
causation, goal, and law.”—J. D. London. 


4AD81L. Lichenstein, P. Е. (Denison U.) Per- 
spectives in psychology: XVII. Interrelations of 
fact and value in science. Psychol. Rec., 1961, 11, 
181-186.—Rapid development of science has tended 
to widen the traditional cultural gap between scien- 
tists and literary intellectuals. Its source is trace- 
able to 2 long-lived dualisms: mind-body and value- 
fact. The author asserts "that science should be able 
to tell us what is desirable even though it cannot 
prescribe with finality or beyond the context of a 
given human situation. Many scientists have mis- 
construed their task and have attempted to avoid all 
reference to value. When science is properly taught 
the interrelationships of fact and value in science 
will be emphasized." The latter should result in 
“yalue-sensitized men and women." А sound value 
structure is necessary "for the continued development 
of science."—R. J. Seidel. 
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4AD87B. Bjerstedt, Ake. (Sweden) А test 
proximal approach to a precise sociopreferential 
language in terms of momentary structure. Indian 
J. Psychol., 1959, 34, 187-196.—The author discusses 
the possibility of fruitfully applying the language of 
relational logic to a science of interpersonal relations. 
Examples are given.—J. T. Coles. 

4AD90M. Money-Kyrle, Roger E. Man's pic- 
ture of his world. New York: International Univer. 
Press, 1961. 190 p. $4.50.—Part I discusses: The 
nature of evidence; a biological, evolutionary ex- 
planation of instinct; Melanie Klein's concepts of per- 
sonality development; and the construction of our 
world models with their distortions, effects, and cor- 
rection. In Part II these theories are applied to 
esthetics, ethics, and political philosophies. Evalua- 
tions in these nonscientific disciplines are determined 
by frequently unrecognized but discoverable world 
models. Methods of distinguishing between true and 
false models are considered. Greed, envy, and grati- 
tude are assigned central psychodynamic positions.— 
C. T. Bever. 

4AD93K. Kaganov, V. M., & Platonov, С. V. 
(Eds. Problema prichinnosti v sovremennoi 
biologii. [The problem of causality in contemporary 
biology.] Moscow, USSR: USSR Academy of Sci- 
ences Publishing House, 1961. 193 p—Among the 
major topics discussed are the causative nature of 
consciousness and its connection with reflex theory 
and free will—J. D. London. 


4AD94V. van Kaam, Adrian. (Duquesne U.) 
Humanistic psychology and culture. J. humanist. 
Psychol., 1961, 1(1), 94-100.—It is the function of 
the humanistic psychologist to transcend cultural 
viewpoints and to warn against the reduction of 
man's being to either a mechanistic stimulus-response 
organism or a personal being without an aspect that 
is measurable and without adjustment to a collec- 
tivity. He must seek man’s essence, avoiding out- 
looks which are merely characteristic of a cultural 
period.—L. N. Solomon. 


(Also see Abstracts 4CD26K, 4GA04H) 


STATISTICS 


4AEOIK. Kaiser, Henry Е. s9 Illinois) A note 
on Guttman’s lower bound for the number of 
common factors. Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 1961, 14, 
1-2.—“Guttman’s classic lower bound for the number 
of common factors is extended to the completely 
general case where communalities may lie in the 
closed interval from zero to one."—H. P. Kelley. 
4AE04R. Rodger, R. S. Statistical reasoning in 
psychology: An introduction and guide. London, 
England: Univer. Tutorial Press, 1961. viii, 204 р. 
15s.—The basic statistical techniques and their as- 
sumptions are discussed in nontechnical terms, with 
the aim of developing understanding, not rule-of- 
thumb application. 43 exercises and a bibliography 
for further reading are included.—E. Y. Beeman. 
4AE40E. Ebel, Robert L. (Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N. J.) Must all tests be valid? 
Amer. Psychologist, 1961, 16, 640—647.—Validity “is 
universally praised, but the good works done in its 
name are remarkably few. .. . The basic difficulty 
in validating many tests arises, we believe, not from 
inadequate criteria but from logical and operational 
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limitations of the concept of validity itself" 4 indica- 
tions of difficulty with the concept of validity are 
specified and bases for these problems are considered 
"We would suggest that meaningfulness replace 
validity in the usual lists of major desirable char- 
acteristics of a measuring instrument." S, J. Lach- 
man. 

4AE43M. Meyers, Charles T. (Educational Test- 
ing Service) A note on the standard length of a 
test. Psychometrika, 1961, 26, 443-446.—This paper 
describes a relationship between the variance-covari- 
ance matrix of test items and Woodbury's concept of 
the standard length of a test. An index of item-test 
relationship is described in standard length terms. 
The sum of these indices for the items in a test is 
equal to the square of Jackson's coefficient of sensi- 
tivity.—Journal abstract. 

4AE44S. Shchigolev, B. M. Matematicheskaia 
obrabotka nabliudenii. [Mathematical treatment of 
observations.] Moscow, USSR: State Publishing 
House of Physico-Mathematical Literature, 1960. 
344 p.—According to the author, although this book 
is intended for students of astronomy, the subject 
matter is presented in a form suitable for study by 
students in other disciplines.—/. D. London. 


4AESSR. Rumshiskii L. Z. Elementy teorii 
veroiatnosteï. [Elements of the theory of prob- 
abilities.] Moscow, USSR: State Publishing House 
of Physico-Mathematical Literature, 1960. 155 p— 
A textbook for students of probability theory and 
statistics.—/. D. London. 

4AE75C. Chuprov, A. A. Osnovnye problemy 
teorii korreliatsii. [Chief problems in the theory 
of correlation.] Moscow, USSR: Gosstatizdat, 1960. 


175 p.—This work is a reproduction of the original 
book published in 1926 by one of the "leading Rus- 
sian representatives of statistical science. —I. D. 
London. 

4AE77M. McQuitty, Louis L. 
U.) Typalanalysis. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1961, 
21, 677-696.—“This paper develops and illustrates 
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typal analysis. The method not only classifies Par 
sons (or other objects) into an hierarchial system эп 
in addition it provides a criterion for determinmg 
which categories of persons represent types; it Can 
be used to test the hypothesis that types exist in а 
particular set of data." The procedure is presente 
in some detail with an illustration of its application. 
—W. Coleman. 


4AE79G. Goldfried, Marvin R. (U. Wo 
One-tailed tests and "unexpected" results. d 
chol. Rev., 1959, 66, 79-80.— The use of the e. © 
test of significance in psychological researc a 
fraught with difficulties. If results should occur if 
the unexpected direction only 3 alternatives are did 
(a) ignoring these differences, which may be 0 toa 
portance under future theories; (b) switching ane 
2-tailed test within the same study thus ine ШЕ 
the probability of making a Туре I error; or (с) 
peating the experiment using а 2-tailed test, W 
may involve undesirable expense, time, etc! 
Beeman. 

4AE66B. Blalock, Hubert M. Jr. ( 
Evaluating the relative importanc 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1961, 26, 866-874- 


дө А ч ive im- 
criteria are discussed for evaluating the relativi 
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portance of several indepenent variables. These cri- 
teria often yield exactly opposite conclusions. The 
first type of criterion, which is purely empirical, 
makes use of some measure of association between 
independent and dependent variables. The relative 
importance of each of the different independent vari- 
ables is assessed by comparing the measures of asso- 
ciation. In contrast to this quantitative criterion the 
causal criterion invloves the causal ordering among 
variables. “Simon’s method for making causal in- 
ferences from correlational data may offer potential- 
ities for combining these criteria. The indiscriminate 
use of partial correlations and a single multiple re- 
gression equation can yield misleading conclusions 
in evaluating importance. Instead, an entire set of 
simultaneous equations is needed.” —L. Berkowitz. 

4AE97N. Nassefat, N. Une Méthode d'experi- 
mentation standardisée et un schema d'ordination 
des réactions. [A method of standardized experi- 
mentation and a scheme for ordering the reactions.] 
Rev. Psychol. appl., 1961, 11, 197-206.—A standard- 
ized questionnaire or inquiry can have the advantages 
of both a standardized test and an open interview 
without the disadvantages of each. 2 aspects to be 
considered in ordering the replies are assimilating 
the information and determining its composition. If 
a population can be divided into subgroups and the 
frequency of each type of reaction determined for 
each of these, it is possible to determine the extent 
to which the type of reaction is related to the aspect 
in which the groups differ, as would be the case if 
the response were related to development—W. W. 
Wattenberg. 


(Also see Abstracts 4HB25S, 4LD59L) 


Experimental Design 
Formulas & Calculations 


4AG13H. Holdrege, Fred E. & Born, Gerald. 
(Personnel Lab., Lackland AFB) Graphic deter- 
mination of coefficients of part and multiple cor- 
telation in three-variable problems. USAF ASD 
tech. Note, 1961, No. 144. iii, 13 p—On many 
occasions it is convenient to solve equations graph- 
ically tather than algebraically. This report provides 
à convenient means for graphically determining the 
values of coefficients of part correlation, coefficients 
of multiple correlation, and beta weights for 3-vari- 
able problems—USAF ASD. 

4AG21D, Dickman, Kern, & Kaiser, Henry F. 
(U. Illinois) Program for inverting a Gramian 
mx Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1961, 21, 721-727. 
—FOr solving simultaneous linear equations, the 
matrix (square) of coefficients of the unknowns must 
ES 17916. „The matrix is usually Gramian, i.e, 
Aat Symmetric, positive definite. The theory is de- 
P ed and equations presented to help computer pro- 
i TON code an efficient matrix inversion program 

Short order.” 7. Coleman. 


n agn. Lynn, Richard S. Autonetics: Recomp 
fear am for data reduction and confidence in- 
WES. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1961, 21, 729-732. 
the 4.5 Program computes, with 11 digit accuracy, 
Sine аы. Variance, standard deviation, sum of 
levi tic Universe estimates for variance and standard 
ation, and standard errors of the mean and stand- 


а eruta 
td deviation. The confidence intervals for the mean 
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and standard deviation are computed for the .95, .99, 
and .9973 levels of confidence—W. Coleman. 


4AG33F. Fruchter, Benjamin, Anderson, Harry 
E., Jr. (U. Texas) Geometrical representation of 
two methods of linear least squares multiple cor- 
relation. Psychometrika, 1961, 26, 433-442.—Geo- 
metrical properties and relationships of the Doolittle 
and square root methods of multiple correlation, as 
represented in the variable subspace of an orthogonal 
person space, are shown. The method of representa- 
tion is also useful for depicting zero-order and partial 
correlations, as well as for the more general problem 
of the combination of variables—Journal abstract. 


4AG33T. Toigo, Romolo. (Rip Van Winkle 
Found.) An automatic correlation ratio program 
for the basic IBM 650 computer. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt., 1961, 21, 733-735.—A program containing 
116 instructions was prepared to compute Ey, on the 
IBM 650. Necessary summary information for the 
computation of the coefficient Е. by a desk calculator 
is provided in the output—W. Coleman. 


4AG37B. Baker, Frank B. (U. Minnesota) A 
proposed library of statistical programs for a mod- 
ern digital computer. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1961, 
21, 737-746.—A library of useful, statistical computer 
programs is proposed covering these areas: correla- 
tional programs, analysis of classified data, special- 
ized statistical programs, and vector-matrix algebra 
programs. The data process for the correlational 
programs would compute the vector of means, vari- 
ance-covariance matrix, and the product moment 
correlation matrix. Recent developments in com- 
puters as optical document readers and the poly- 
morphic system (interlocking of computers) are dis- 
cussed briefly as holding great promise for future 
usage—W. Coleman. 


4AG47R. Raab, David H., & Green, Edward H. 
(Brooklyn Coll.) A cosine approximation to the 
normal distribution. Psychometrika, 1961, 26, 447— 
450.—A cosine function is suggested to approximate 
the normal distribution as a device for simplifying 
algebraic manipulations of the latter. Numerical 
evaluations remain straight-forward and employ only 
the commonly available trigonometric tables, А 
method of visual curve fitting requiring only an 
oscilloscope is also described.—J ournal abstract. 


4AG50F. Flanagan, John C. (U. Pittsburgh) 
Data processing in large-scale research projects. 
Harv, educ. Rev., 1961, 31, 250-256.—A general re- 
view of the functions which various modern elec- 
tronic equipment play in the design, execution, and 
analysis of large-scale projects. Associated prob- 
lems and developmental prospects are also considered. 
—C. M. Franks. 4 

4AG55M. Martitch, Miloche. De quelques prin- 
cipes de nomographie Application a la construc- 
tion d'abaques pour la determination de y*. [Cer- 
tain principles of nomography: Application to the 
construction of graphs to determine chi square.] 
Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. Psychotech., 1961, 10, 55-88. 
—After giving the fundamental notions of nomog- 
raphy and showing the utility of graphical calculation, 
the author offers 8 examples of nomograms to evalu- 
ate the significance of the chi square—V. Sanua, 

4AG57C. Cooley, William W. (Harvard U.) 
Research methodology and modern data process- 
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ing. Harv. educ. Rev., 1961, 31, 257-263.—The use 
of the computer in educational research and its im- 
pact on experimental design are discussed. The trend 
should be towards multivariate statistical techniques 
and abstract probability models; the computer's poten- 
tial will not be realized if it is asked merely to com- 
pute more and more bivariate correlation coefficients. 
—C. M. Franks. 


4AG99H. Horst, Paul; Dvorak, August, & 
Wright, Calvin. (U. Washington) Computer ap- 
plication of psychological problems. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt., 1961, 21, 699—719.—"A discussion of com- 
puter application to psychological problems is de- 
veloped around various types of computer programs 
which have been written to aid in the solution of par- 
ticular problems. The discussion is organized in 
terms of the topics; transformations of measures, sim- 
ple matrix operations, optimal transformations, opti- 
mal classification, matrix approximation and factor 
analysis, model testing, relations among m sets of 
variables, and special problems.”—W. Coleman. 


(Also see Abstract 4DP20K) 


Factor Analysis 


4AHOSB. Bechtoldt, Harold P. (U. Iowa) An 
empirical study of the factor analysis stability 
hypothesis. Psychometrika, 1961, 26, 405-432.— 
Note is taken of 4 related sources of confusion as to 
the usefulness of Thurstone’s factor analysis model 
and of their resolutions. One resolution uses Tuck- 
er’s distinction between exploratory and confirmatory 
analyses. 8 analyses of 2 sets of data demonstrate 
the procedures and results of a confirmatory study 
with statistical tests of some, but not all, relevant 


hypotheses in an investigation of the stability (in- 
variance) hypothesis. The empirical results provide 
estimates, as substitutes for unavailable sampling 
formulations, of effects of variation in diagonal 
values, in method of factoring, and in samples of 
cases. Implications of these results are discussed.— 
Journal abstract. 


4AH35B. Burroughs, G. E. R., & Miller, H. W. 
L. (U. Birmingham) The rotation of principal 
components. Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 1961, 14, 35- 
42.—"Doubt has been expressed as to the validity and 
desirability of rotating principal components. In the 
present case a battery of tests, which was expected to 
give clear-cut factors, was analysed by the method of 
principal components, and the components were ro- 
tated orthogonally. It is shown that the results thus 
obtained were in keeping with those that were ex- 
pected. It is concluded that, whatever may be the 
weaknesses of rotation as a technique, it is one which 
can be applied to principal components quite as well 
as to factors obtained by other procedures.” —H. P. 
Kelley. 


4AH42B. Burt, Cyril. А note on factor patterns. 
Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 1961, 14, 42-49. —This article 
is designated as an appendix to "The Rotation of 
Principal Components," by Burroughs and Miller 
(see 36: 4AH35B), which immediately precedes it. 
Burt comments on factors as principles of classifica- 
tion and on the nature of the illustrative example in 
the paper mentioned above. He reviews and com- 
ments upon the objections that have been raised to 
the rotation of principal components. After comment- 
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ing on the interpretation of the results obtained by 
Burroughs and Miller, Burt discusses the relative 
merits of various computing methods for an illustra- 
tive instance of the factor pattern under considera- 
tion.—H. P. Kelley. 


4AHS3B. Burt, Cyril. Factor analysis and its 
neurological basis. Brit. J. statist. Psychol, 1961, 
14, 53-71.—In reply to a letter from Lewis R. Levy, 
which immediately precedes this article, Burt elabo- 
rates his views as to the neurological basis of psycho- 
logical “factors.” He begins with an examination of 
Thomson’s theory of sampling of neural bonds, which 
Burt rejects as having any literal validity as a neuro- 
logical interpretation of factor theory. He then dis- 
cusses his own views. After considering neural struc- 
ture and factor structure, the reaction of the brain to 
mental tests, the objections to a theory of random 
sampling, and the uncertainty principle, he discusses 
the major problem areas of perception, learning, and 
will.—H. P. Kelley. 


(Also see Abstracts 4DP17E, 4HA36T, 4HB80F, 
4HE40T, 4HF57C, 4HG86A, 4HG87L, 
4JI29M, 4]141В) 


GENERAL Books & REFERENCE WORKS 


4AIO0V. Vygotskii, L. S.  Razvitie vysshikh 
psikhicheskikh  funktsii. [The development of 
higher psychic functions.] Moscow, USSR: RSFSR 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, 1960. 500 р— 
This book is a posthumous collection of heretofore 
unpublished material centered around the author's 
“theory of cultural development.” The main head- 
ings are “History of the Development of Higher 
Psychic Functions,” “Lectures in Psychology, and 
“The Behavior of Animals and Мап.”—/. D. London. 


4AI02M. Moiseev, V. D. Voprosy kibernetiki 
v biologii i meditsine. [Cybernetic problems in biol- 
ogy and medicine.] Moscow, USSR: Medgiz, 1960. 
302 p.—This introductory text discusses in popular 
form the theory and application of cybernetics ш 
areas of general interest to biologists, physiologists, 
psychologists, neuropathologists, psychiatrists, am 
various medical specialists.—/. D. London. 

4AII0J. Jones, Marshall R. (Ed. Nebraska 
Symposium on Motivation, 1961. Lincoln, Nebr.: 
Univer. Nebraska Press, 1962. ix, 210 p. 
(paper), $4.25 (cloth).—The 3 papers by Falk (59 
36: 4EFOIF), Teitelbaum (see 36: 4DC39T), ап 
Pfaffmann (see 36: 4CC71P) are devoted to eu 
logical aspects of motivation; McKeachie (see dii 
4KLIIM) reports on academic achievement at X 
college level; Sarason (see 36: 4CN47S) is at 
cerned with the need for research on the coniu 
well as the process of problem solving; and em 
(see 36: 4CK79B) discusses a motivational int 
pretation of extinction.—E. Y. Beeman. ; Ee. 

4AI12M. Mansurov, N. S. Nauka i reie 
psikhicheskoï deiateľnosti. [Science and re Mss 
on mental activity.] Moscow, USSR: USSR } пес 
istry of Defense, 1960. 112 p.—The views of элее 
and religion оп а variety of mental phenomena 5 
examined and contrasted, and the harmfulness А 
maintaining those of the latter disclosed —!. 
London. 1 iia. 

4AI24Z. Zaporozhets, A. V. Paik ey 
[Psychology.] Moscow, USSR: RSFSR M! 
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of Education, 1959. 224 p.—This introduction to 
psychology is intended as a general text for use in 
schools specializing in preschool pedagogy.—I. D. 
London. ; 

4AT71C. Calvin, A. D., Scriven, M., Gallagher, 
J. J, McConnell, J. V., McGuigan, F. J., & Hanley, 
C. (Hollins Coll.) Psychology. Boston, Mass. : 
Allyn & Bacon, 1961. xix, 571 p—This introductory 
textbook is a cooperative effort of 6 co-authors. The 
contributions of each are as follows: “Scientific 
Method: The Foundation of Psychology” and “Sta- 
tistical Appendix” (Michael Scriven) ; “Growth and 
Development" (James J. Gallagher); “Experiencing 
the World” (James V. McConnell) ; “Learning, Re- 
tention and Motivation” (F. J. McGuigan); “Per- 
sonality and Social Behavior” (Charles Hanley) ; 
and “Professional Aspects of Psychology” (Allen D. 
Calvin). —E. Y. Beeman. 

4AI78F. Freeman, Lucy, & Small, Marvin. The 
story of psychoanalysis. New York: Pocket Books, 
1960. xiv, 178 p. $.50—Written for the layman, 
the book explains psychoanalysis partly in terms of 
the stories of the men who invented and developed it. 
—E. Y. Beeman. 


4AI87R. Ramul, K. Psychologische Demonstra- 
tionsversuche. [Psychological experiments for dem- 
onstrations.] Leipzig, Germany: Johann Ambrosius 
Barth, 1961. 87 p. DM 10.—Тһіѕ small collection, 
translated from the Russian original, describes some 
well-known demonstrations suitable for an introduc- 
tory course in perception.—W. J. Koppitz. 

4AI88K. King, Richard А. (U. North Carolina) 
Readings for an introduction to psychology. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1961. 388 p. $3.95.—A collec- 
tion of 60 articles written by several leading workers 
in the various areas of psychology.—E. Y. Beeman. 


(Also see Abstract 4DA07S) 


ORGANIZATIONS 


4AJ17M. Matthews, Jack, & Burgi, Ernest J. 
(U. Pittsburgh) The contributions of ASHA 
members and ASHA journals to recent speech and 
hearing literature. ASHA, 1961, 3, 417-422— 
Members of the American Speech and Hearing Asso- 
ciation contributed more to other journals than to the 
official publications of the association.—M. F. Palmer. 

4АЈ55Н. Harrell, Thomas W. (Stanford U.) 

Toceedings of the forty-first annual meeting of 
the Western Psychological Association. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1961, 16, 555-562.—The program in- 
cluded 14 symposia and 138 papers the titles and 
authors of which are listed —S. J. Lachman. 


4AJ57M. Milligan, Glenn E. (American Ass. 
Mental Deficiency) History of the American Asso- 
Gation on Mental Deficiency. Amer. J. ment. 

"fic, 1961, 66, 357-369.—An historical account of 
HS Ещ, purposes, name changes, growth in mem- 
ti Sip, and research efforts of the American Associa- 
‘on on Mental Deficiency is presented—V. S. Sexton. 
of AJ6SF. Farber, I. E. (U. Iowa) Proceedings 
ween’ thirty-third annual meeting of the Mid- 
th Jm Psychological Assocation. Amer. Psy- 

209151, 1961, 16, 563-572.— The program included 
она and 187 papers, the titles and authors of 
TRE pag listed. 258 new and reinstated members 

also listed—S. J, Lachman. 
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4AJ65A. Anon. Trete Vsesoiuznoe sovesh- 
chanie po psikhologii sporta. [The Third All-Union 
Conference on the Psychology of Sport.] Leningrad, 
USSR: No publisher indicated, 1960. 65 p.—Exten- 
sive abstracts are provided of papers read at the 3rd 
All-Union Conference on the Psychology of Sport. 
The basic theme of the conference was "volitional 
training" of sportsmen.—I. D. London. 


4AJ73R. Rush, Carl H. (Ted Bates Co.) Pro- 
ceedings of the thirty-second annual meeting of the 
Eastern Psychological Association. Amer, Psy- 
chologist, 1961, 16, 573-586.—The program included 
10 symposia and 276 papers, the titles and authors of 
which are listed.—S. J. Lachman. 


4AJ83C. Cromwell, R. L. (George Peabody Coll.) 
Mental retardation and some current dilemmas in 
the profession of psychology. Train. sch. Bull., 
1961, 58, 83-91.—The author discusses the activities 
of the newly formed ad hoc Committee on Mental 
Retardation of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion.—V. S. Sexton. 


4A]89A. Anderson, Gordon V. (U. Texas) 
Proceedings of the eighth annual meeting of the 
Southwestern Psychological Association. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1961, 16, 589-591.—Included іп the pro- 
gram were workshops, symposia and 25 papers, the 
titles and authors of which are listed.—S. J. Lachman. 


4A]92G. Gray, Susan W. (George Peabody Coll.) 
Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Meeting of the 
Southeastern Psychological Association. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1961, 16, 592-597.—“The program con- 
sisted of 10 symposia, 88 papers and 1 invited ad- 
dress." Titles of papers and their authors are listed. 
Names of new members for 1960-61, including af- 
filitate members and student affiliates, are listed.— 
S. J. Lachman. 


4AJ98K. Kenshalo, Dan R. (Florida state U.) 
Proceedings of the fifty-third annual meeting of 
the Southern Society for Philosophy and Psy- 
chology. Amer. Psychologist, 1961, 16, 598-600.— 
The psychology part of the program included 2 sym- 
posia and 27 papers, the titles and authors of which 
are listed. The 37 persons newly elected to member- 
ship and associate membership are listed—S. J. 
Lachman. 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS 


4AK29K. Koch, Sigmund. (Duke U.) Psycho- 
logical science versus the science-humanism antin- 
omy: Intimations of a significant science of man. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1961, 16, 629-639.—"If psychol- 
ogy is to live up to the purview of its very definition, 
then it must be that science whose problems lie closest 
to those of the humanities; indeed it must be that 
area in which the problems of the sciences, as tradi- 
tionally conceived, and the humanities intersect... . 
It is clear that psychology needs many individuals 
having sensitivities overlapping with those of the hu- 
manist. Psychology must take the lead in exploring 
the relations between science and the humanities.— 
S. J. Lachman. 

4AK57T. Taffel, Charles. (Palm Beach County 
Guidance Cent, Fla.) Professional liability for 
community clinics. Amer. Psychologist, 1961, 16, 
657-658.— Under the doctrine of governmental im- 
munity, units which are arms of government are 
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traditionally accorded immunity from suit in connec- 
tion with tort actions. The question arises whether 
agencies such as community clinics which though in- 
corporated as a nonprofit organization are affiliated 
with an arm of the state" are similarly immune. “It 
would seem that if community clinics are desirous of 
retaining their governmental affiliation in association 
with lay community control, they would be misled to 
feel that this governmental affiliation automatically 
protects them from the possibility of liability suits."— 
S. J. Lachman. 


4AK87A. American Speech and Hearing Asso- 
ciation, Committee on Private Practice. (Chicago, 
Ill.) Private practice in speech pathology and 
audiology. ASHA, 1961, 3, 387-406.—Advantages 
and disadvantages of private practice in speech pathol- 
ogy and audiology are covered. There is a need of 
dedication to practice on a high level, special prepara- 
tion is indicated, and in general the various problems 
are discussed in detail. The article is applicable to 
other professions working under similar conditions.— 
M. F. Palmer. 


(Also see Abstracts 4FG68W, 4GC03N) 


Psychological Personnel 


4ALOSC. California State Psychology Examin- 
ing Committee. Who is a psychologist in Cali- 
fornia? Amer. Psychologist, 1961, 16, 608-611.—Of 
the 2424 persons who qualified for certification with- 
out examination, 161 were 30 years or under, 1591 
between 31 and 45, and 672 were 46 and over. 408 
were California born. 1133 have the PhD, 148 the 
EdD, 785 the MA, 193 the MS, and 165 have 
other degrees or training. 4996 are employed by edu- 
cational institutions, 24% are in private practice, 13% 
in hospitals and correctional institutions, and 13% 
with other organizations. Criteria for evaluating 
educational achievement and for evaluating experi- 
ence are discussed.—S. J. Lachman. 


4AL23S. Sheehan, Joseph G. (U. California) 
Professional self-image in speech pathology and 
therapy. ASHA, 1961, 3, 423-425.—A survey of the 
professional title preferred by the members of the 
American Speech and Hearing Association, There 
is an inverse relationship between professional level 
and degree of identification with the therapist role. 
The terms "speech pathologist” and “audiologist” are 
the favored self-designations of Fellows of the Amer- 
ican Speech and Hearing Association and of members 
who hold the PhD degree. The term “speech ther- 
apist" is the favored term of individuals holding the 
bachelor's and master's degrees. Many Fellows of 
the American Speech and Hearing Association and 
many members holding the PhD degree identify them- 
selves primarily as psychologists—M. F. Palmer. 


Training in Psychology 


4AM12R. Ross, Sherman. (American Psycholog- 
ical Association Education Training Board) The 
APA program of visiting scientists: 1960-61. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1961, 16, 612-616—“The 1960- 
61 academic year was the first year of a Visiting Sci- 
entist Program supported by the National Science 
Foundation. Nearly 130 psychologist packed their 
bags, and set out to visit colleges and talk about psy- 
chology. .. . The visiting scientist made himself 
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available to the institution in a variety of ways, de- 
pending on the needs of the institution. . . , Reports 
from the colleges, written after the departure of the 
visiting scientist, were quite uniformly favorable and 
many were enthusiastic." A table is presented in- 
dicating the colleges visited and the names of the 
visiting psychologist.—S. J. Lachman. 


4AM19G. Gustav, Alice. (New York U.) Stu- 
dents' attitudes toward compulsory participation 
in experiments. J. Psychol, 1962, 53, 119-125.— 
Attitudes about compulsory participation in experi- 
ments were elicited from 281 undergraduate students 
by means of a sentence completion test. Their an- 
swers suggested that experimental findings may be 
distorted as a result of Ss' apathy, deliberate change, 
or apprehension. There were also suggestions that 
academic psychologists may aid in promoting favor- 
able attitudes on the part of students toward psy- 
chological experimentation —Author abstract. 


4AM49K, Kreitler, H., & Elbinger, S. Hap- 
sikhodrama behoraat hapsikhologia shel haishiyut. 
[Psychodrama in teaching the psychology of person- 
ality.] Ofakim, 1960, 14, 249—252.—"In the psychol- 
ogy of personality a gap exists between a description 
which corresponds with concrete reality but is liter- 
ary, and a description which is scientific but far from 
living reality.” Depth psychology strives to over- 
come this difficulty, but it is a long and expensive 
way. Educational psychodrama enables one to teach 
about personality without long theoretical delibera- 
tions, It enables the patient to understand personality 
by means of human activity іп a concrete situation.— 
H. Ormian. 


(Also see Abstract 4K]48R) 


PSYCHOLOGY ABROAD 


4ANOIW. Wallon, Henri. (Ей) La classe de 
sixième. [The sixth grade.] Enfance, 1960, No. 1, 
1—109.—“Тһе entrance into the sixth grade today 
presents problems which go beyond the purely scho- 
lastic, or rather subordinate them, to the new exigen- 
cies which education must satisfy if our country 
wishes to maintain itself at that place in civilzation 
where it has long been." It is prior to entrance into 
the 6th grade that major decisions are made regard- 
ing the French child's educational and vocational 
future. This issue of Enfance is a collection of ра 
pers which are essentially а review of French school 
psychology and vocational guidance. An appen Ns 
details the 6th-grade curriculum and describes е 
1959 decree retorming the French educational sys- 
tem.—$S. S. Marzolf. 

4AN23P. Prangishvili, A. S. Psikhologicheskaye 
nauka v Gruzii (k 40 letiyu ustanovlaniya Sovets f 
vlesti). [Psychological science in Georgia (0n iet 
40th anniversary of the establishment of Ve 
authority).] op. Psikhol., 1961, 7(4), 29-99. 
Psychological work in Georgia is conducted in d 
D. N. Uznadze Institute of Psychology of the A 
emy of Science of the Georgian SSR (AN Gruzins isi 
SSR), in the department of psychology in Tb 
State University, and in departments of рейшн 
and psychology of pedagogical institutes of шш! 
Kutaisi, Gori, Telavi, Batumi, Sukhumi, Ва 
and in the scientific research institute of the peda in 
ical sciences of the Georgian ministry of educ?! 
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The major problem of Georgian psychology has been 
the study of set, directing tendency, and the pre- 
preparation for all activity. This has been studied in 
relation to: generalization of set; consciousness and 
awareness of subject; motivation, phylogenesis; or- 
igin, operation, and extinction of set; habit, will, 
attention, and character; individual differences; per- 
sonality; perception.  Uznadze was the guiding 
spirit it all of this. In addition work has been done 
on cognitive processes, developmental and educational 
psychology, esthetics, psychology of speech, and the 
history of psychology.—H. Pick. 

4AN56A. Anan'ev, B. G., Kostyuk, G. S, 
Leont'ev, A. N., Luriya, A. R., Menchinskaya, N. 
A. Rybinshtein, S. L., Smirnov, A. A., Teplov, 
B. M, & Shemyakin, F. N. (Eds. Psikhologi- 
cheskaia nauka v SSSR Tom II. [Psychological 
science in the USSR. Vol. II.] Moscow, USSR: 
RSFSR Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, 1960. 
656 p—This work is devoted to accounts of work 
done and advances made since the revolution in 1917 
“in the area . . . of the psychology of personality and 
specialized psychology.” Among the topics presented 
are the following: psychological differences as a func- 
tion of typology of the nervous system, character, 
individual differences in abilities, consciousness of 
self, attitudes, set, emotions, personality, learning, re- 
habilitation after cerebral traumata, feeble-minded- 
hess, cognition in the blind, comparative psychology, 
and history of psychology.—J. D. London. 


4AN78A. Abadi, Ahmad Ali. (U. Tehran) The 
development of student personnel work in Iran. 
Personnel guid. J., 1961, 40, 378-380.—The philos- 
ophy and suggested approach to development of stu- 
dent personnel work at the University of Iran is pre- 
sented—S. Kavruck. 


4AN79T. Tollingerova, D. (Prague) Zhurnal 
Chekhoslovatskaya Psikhologiya za 1959 i. 1960 gg. 
[Journal Czechoslavakian Psychology for 1959 and 
1960.] Vop. Psikhol., 1961, 7(4), 179-185.—A sys- 
tematic abstraction of articles appearing in Czecho- 
slavakian Psychology.—H. Pick. 
4AN97A. Ancona, L. Atti del symposium sui 
Tapporti fra psicologia e psichiatria. [Proceedings 
of the conference on relationships between psychology: 
fas psychiatry.] Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 
eee 197—537.— Proceedings, discussions, and ap- 
atins of an interdisciplinary conference on in- 
€rprofessional relationships between psychology and 
Psychiatry in Italy —L. L’Abate. 
( EA ЧОР. Prangishvili, А. S, & Khodzhava, Z. I. 
029, ksperimental'nye issledovaniia po psik- 
iie Ogi ustanovki. [Experimental investigations on 
SS Psychology of set] . Tbilisi, USSR: Georgian 
E - Academy of Sciences, 1958. 598 p.—This work 
х 51515 of 2 parts: (a) а somewhat shortened mono- 
Staph (with posthumous emendations) on the ex- 
КУГУ bases of the psychology of set, originally 
Published by D. N. Uznadze in the Georgian language 
RS before his death in 1950 and summarizing 
Niro Еш as far back as 1923 and (b) articles on 
ical us problems in general, genetic, and patholog- 
mici nosy. from the point of view of set. These 
bus €s are of 2 sorts: (a) articles which report work 
eee Uznadze's direction and which are re- 
e to in his monograph and (b) articles which 
Port research undertaken subsequent to Uznadze's 
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death in the Uznadze Institute of Psychology (located 

in Tbilisi, Georgian SSR) and еН, (19е the 

basis of decisions" decreed in 1950 at the Joint Ses- 

sions of the USSR Academy of Sciences and the 

USSR Academy of Medical Sciences, putting Soviet 

psychology "on a Pavlovian foundation.” —I. D. 
опао". P 


(Also see Abstracts 4CC61E, 4DA21A, 4рА545, 
40169М, 4FA44G, 4GD09S, 4GD15D, 
460595, 4GD99S, 4GE43E, 467261, 
4HA04K, 4HA11M, 4HA14I, 4HA23M, 
4HB86C, 4HC97M, 4HD11S, 4HEO09H, 
4HE9IR, 4HF01G, 4HF33A, 4HG03V, 
4HG07C, 4HG32S, 4HG32M, 4HG38W, 
4HG48S, 4HG71P, 4HG83U, 4HI21B, 
4HI35K, 4HI76K, 4HI87K, 4HJ40L, 
4HJ58D, 4HL07M, 4HM11S, 4IE07W, 
4JD59M, 4JP21G, 4KI66W) 
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4BAZSE. Edwards, Ward. (U. Michigan) Costs 
and payoffs are instructions. Psychol. Rev., 1961, 
68, 275-284.—Experimental error resulting from in- 
structions which may be internally contradictory or 
ambiguous can be reduced by stating tasks in terms 
of costs or payoffs rather than in terms of probabil- 
ities. Money values are suggested as being unam- 
biguous, infinitely divisible, and useful as motivating 
agents. This would also help to reduce the individual 
interpretation of instructions as a source of experi- 
mental error.—L. Wilson. 


Psvcnoruvsics 


4BB02F. Fillenbaum, Samuel. (U. North Caro- 
lina) Тһе effect of a remote anchor upon judg- 
ment with a salient within-series stimulus-object 
and with a free choice of scale. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1961, 74, 602-606.—A total of 203 Os rated a series 
of rectangles on a slimness-broadness dimension. A 
remote anchor in the form of a rectangle slimmer 
than any of the series was provided as one experi- 
mental variable. 2 other experimental variables were 
tested: the use of a "salient" member, a square, de- 
fining the center of the judgmental scale, and a free, 
as opposed to a restricted 5-step response category. 
Results indicate that neither of these latter 2 variables 
masked completely the tendency to shift the rating of 
the series away from the value assigned the anchor.— 
R. H. Waters. 

4BB23S. Smith, Kendon, & Hardy, Ann Howell. 
(U. North Carolina) Effects of context on the 
subjective equation of auditory and visual in- 
tensities. Science, 1961, 134, 1623-1624.—36 Ss 
were instructed to equate the loudness of a pure tone 
with the brightness of an illuminated field. 18 of the 
Ss had been given brief preliminary experience with 
tones of low intensity; the remaining 18, with tones 
of high intensity. A significant and substantial effect 
upon equation was demonstrated.—Journal abstract. 

4BB30E. Edgington, Eugene S. (Kansas State 
Teachers Coll, Emporia) A statistical test of cy- 
clical trends, with application to Weber's law. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1961, 74, 630-632.—Konig's data 
on brightness discrimination for white light (over 
the middle range) were employed in the test. A (+) 
or a (—), indicating an increase or decrease respec- 
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tively, in the size of the Weber-ratio over 17 steps 
was assigned and the sequence then examined for 
the presence or absence of runs. 4 runs, groups of 
one or more identical signs, were found. The prob- 
ability of obtaining such a few number of runs in 17 
randomly arranged observations is less than 0.0001. 
This finding leads to “the decision to reject the hy- 
pothesis that Weber's law applies over the middle 
range of stimulus-intensity. Statistical support now 
has been lent to a decision previously based on quali- 
tative evidence alone.”—R. H. Waters. 

4BB52T. Tanner, Wilson P., Jr. (U. Michigan) 
Physiological implications of psychophysical data. 
Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1961, 89, 752-765.—A re- 
search program involving the application of mathe- 
matical models to psychophysics in a manner similar 
to that used in physics is presented. Psychophysical 
experimentation is described and related to decision 
theory. An ideal O's characteristics are related to 
those of a human О. A theorem is derived relating 
memory to statistical uncertainty of a receiver. The 
successive tests and modifications of the theorem are 
described as an instance of the manner of procedure 
noted above. Applications of these experiments to 
auditory and visual phenomena are noted—B. S. 
Aaronson. 


4BB86S. Swets, John A., & Sewall, Susan T. 
(Massachusetts Inst. Technology) Stimulus vs. re- 
sponse uncertainty in recognition. J. Acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1961, 33, 1586-1592.—"Our experiments show 
information given before the observation to facilitate 
recognition and information given aíter the observa- 
tion to have little, if any, effect. We conclude that 
the facilitative effect of restricting alternatives, in the 
task studied, depends on a perceptual mechanism 
rather than on a response mechanism. These experi- 
ments are discussed in connection with 2 current 
psychological theories: the theory of signal detect- 
ability, which is essentially a perceptual theory, and 
the theory of individual choice behavior, which is es- 
sentially a response theory."—4. M. Small, Jr. 


(Also see Abstracts 4BF47C, 4BG69E, 4BG76P, 
4BI42R, 4BK85E, 4BNO05L, 4CP23S, 
4DJ83H) 


PERCEPTION 


4BC13G. Graybiel, A., & Clark, B. Perception 
of the horizontal or vertical with head upright, on 
the side, and inverted under static conditions and 
during exposure to centripetal force. USN Sch. 
Aviat. Med. NASA joint res. Rep., 1961, Proj. 
MR005.13-6001, Subtask 1, Rep. No. 60; NASA 
Order No. R-1. 13 p.—The ability of 5 Ss to set a 
luminous line to the horizontal while in the dark was 
measured with head upright, on the side, and in- 
verted both under static conditions and during ex- 
posure to centripetal force. Under static conditions 
egocentric visual localization was quite accurate with 
head upright, inaccurate with head inverted, and 
grossly in error with head on the side. The oculo- 
gravic illusion was perceived with head erect, not 
exhibited with head inverted, and not measurable with 
head on the side, The significance of these findings 
is discussed with reference to the function of the 
otolith apparatus and other factors.—USN SAM. 


4BC20B. Bryden, M. P. (McGill U., Canada) 
The role of post-exposural eye movements in 
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tachistoscopic perception. Canad. J. Psychol, 1961 
15, 220-225.—A row of 6 letters or 6 geometrical 
forms was exposed for .04 sec. The average cor- 
relation for 5 Ss between direction of the eye move- 
ment immediately following exposure and the mean 
locus of recognition within the set was positive 
Post-exposural eye movement may have a facilitatory 
effect (or may be the result of recognition), but they 
"are not a major factor in determining individual 
differences in tachistoscopic recognition.”—R, S. 
Davidon. 


4BC23N. Newbigging, P. L. (McMaster U., 
Canada) The perceptual redintegration of fre- 
quent and infrequent words. Canad. J. Psychol, 
1961, 15, 123-132.—Visual duration thresholds were 
obtained for words differing in frequency of occur- 
rence. S was required to give a prerecognition re- 
sponse for every exposure and to release a key when 
he was ready to respond. Responses immediately 
preceding correct recognition of both frequent and 
infrequent words tended to be words of high fre- 
quency. Those preceding infrequent words were 
more similar to the stimuli than were comparable re- 
sponses to frequent words.  Latency was greater 
when the response was an infrequent word.—R. 5. 
Davidon. 

4BC29K. Kinney, Jo Ann S. (USN Medical Re- 
search Lab.) Discrimination in auditory and vis- 
ual patterns. Amer. J. Psychol., 1961, 74, 529-541. 
—"The two types of patterns . . . were transformed 
between the two senses by making frequency in audi- 
tion comparable to the vertical dimension of visual 
space, and time in audition comparable to the hori- 
zontal dimension of visual space." Discrimination 
among patterns of each modality was studied with 
reference to 2 variables, type of pattern formed by 
different combinations of elements, and degree of 
separation between elments. A total of 138 Os, col- 
lege students and enlisted men of the Navy, served in 
the several experiments. Better discrimination for 
both modalities when the elements were close to- 
gether in frequency (auditory temporal discrimina- 
tion) or in the vertical dimension( visual space dis- 
crimination) occurred. "Temporal discrimination 
also varied with the type of pattern in which the dis- 
crimination was imbedded . . . (a) result also found 
for visual (spatial) discrimination.'—R. H. Waters. 

4BC33N. Newbigging, P. І. (McMaster U. 
Canada) The perceptual redintegration of words 
which differ in connotative meaning. Canad. 
Psychol., 1961, 15, 133-142.—Visual duration thresh- 
olds and response latencies were determined for 
groups of words rated as "good," “neutral,” an 
"bad" on the semantic differential. Thresholds Were 
higher and response times were longer for the ba 
as compared with the “good” and “neutral” wor 5. 
It is suggested that an "inhibitory process operates 
on perception as well as on the motor response 21 
R. S. Davidon. 


4BC35N. Natadze, R. G. (Tbilisi) K probleme 
konstantnosti vospriyatiya. [On the problem 4) 
constancy of perception.] Vop. Psikhol., 1961, 1 
35-52.—The explanations of constancy of Hea 3 
Hering, Gestalt psychologists, Piaget, and E is 
porary Soviet psychologists were analyzed. 
suggested that all the theories demand some 
evaluation (of the situation) by the subject, 


form of 
but at 
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the same time empirical evidence raises the paradox 
that such an evaluation goes on unconsciously and 
occurs with children and animals whose inferential 
abilities and past experiences are very limited. Even 
Soviet psychologists who have pointed to the im- 
portance of object identification in perceptual con- 
stancy have failed to suggest a mechanism for its 
operation. Uznadze's concept of "fixed set" is sug- 
gested as such a mechanism which might produce the 
results of constancy without contradicting empirical 
evidence. Experimental investigation has shown that 
set can be created by the objective situation and that 
set can operate in constancy experiments independ- 
ently of the S's awareness.—H. Pick. 

4BC39E. Epstein, Lawrence. (New York U.) 
The relationship of certain aspects of the body- 
image to the perception of the upright. Disserta- 
tion: Abstr., 1961, 22, 639.—Abstract. 


4BC41E. Enticknap, L. E. (U. Queensland) 
The persistence of non-veridical perception. Brit. 
J. Psychol., 1961, 52, 341-348.—I£ a stimulus object 
is presented with increasing clarity and strength, a 
transition is effected from non-perception to veridical 
perception. Error, when it occurs, tends to persist 
beyond the point where veridical perception would 
have been expected had no error intervened. This 
phenomenon, the persistence of non-veridical percep- 
tion, is referred to as "delay." 6 tests, 3 visual and 
3 auditory, were administered to 100 Ss. The results 
were subjected to factor-analysis. 3 factors were 
found to load the delay scores. One was a general 
delay factor, another had positive loadings on the 
auditory tests for delay and promptness of response 
while the 3rd loaded the visual tests similarly. The 
2 last-mentioned factors had negative loadings on age. 
Some implications for vigilance tasks are suggested. 
—Journal abstract. 


4BC57P. Piaget, Jean. (Geneva, Switzerland) 

es méchanismes perceptifs. [The mechanisms of 
perceptions.] Paris, France: Presses Univer. France, 
1961. ii, 457 p. NF 28.—Some probability models 
that may be useful in the analysis of perception are 
discussed. The book presents developmental data and 
relates the discussion to the development of intelli- 
gence. Topics covered include the following: the 
Primary illusions and the law of relative centering; 
the effects of centration; perceptual activities and 
Secondary illusions; size constancy and perceptual 
Causality; the perception of movement, speed, and 
time; differences, similarities, and possible associa- 
tions between the perceptual and intellectual struc- 
tures; perceptive and nonperceptive origin of the in- 
tellectual structures (notions and operations); and 
the epistemology of perception.—H. C. Triandis. 


4BC58S. Smock, Charles D., & Kanfer, Frederick 
(Purdue U.) Response bias and perception. 

J. exp. Psychol, 1961, 62, 158-163.—The authors 
Studied the effects of an expected source of informa- 
tion on response biases in quasiperceptual task. They 
ound that accuracy of responses as measured by 
trials to recognition, number of words recognized, 
and recalled words, was significantly greater for a 
8Toup which read interpolated material concerning 
€xtrasensory perception than for groups which read 
material emphasizing subconscious factors in learning 
9r articles suggesting the effectiveness of subliminal 
qualities in learning. The implications of these find- 
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ings for methodology in perception studies are dis- 
cussed.—J. Arbit. 

4BC74K. Künnapas, T. M. (U. Stockholm, 
Sweden) Measurement of the intensity of an un- 
derlying figural process: A methodological study. 
Scand. J. Psychol, 1961, 2, 174-184.—A method is 
proposed for studying the intensity of the figural 
process underlying the well-known phenomenon of 
figural fluctuations. A metric model is presented ac- 
cording to which a measure of the intensity of the 
underlying process is obtained in units of dispersion. 
The model is illustrated by an experimental example. 
An equation is given which is analogous to that of 
the damped harmonic vibration. 4 parameters are in- 
volved in this equation. A technique for determining 
the parameters is developed. Very good agreement 
between theoretical and empirical scale values demon- 
strates the applicability of the proposed method.— 
Journal abstract, 


4BC85M. Mason, Russell E. Internal perception 
and bodily functioning. New York: International 
Univer. Press, 1961. 485 p. $8.50 —Part I is on 
the conceptual approaches in the consideration of in- 
ternal and external awareness. Part II discusses the 
noncognitive area of internal perception. Part III in- 
cludes physiological changes associated with general 
noncognitive internal perception. Part IV takes up 
physiological changes associated with internal sensa- 
tions. Part V considers the differentiation of non- 
cognitive psychological states by means of physio- 
logical reactions and internal sensations. (1385-item 
bibliogr.)—D. Prager. 

4BC86A. Anan’ev, B. G. Psikhologiia chuvst- 
vennogo poznaniia. [The psychology of sensory 
cognition.] Moscow, USSR: RSFSR Academy of 
Pedagogical Sciences, 1960. 486 p.— Topics discussed 
are: structure of sensory cognition and its role in the 
development of man, basic forms and stages of sen- 
sory cognition, and sensory development and speech. 
The contents of the book consist chiefly of previously 
published material in modified ѓогт.—/. D. London. 


4BC99T. Taber, Julian I., Homme, Lloyd E., & 
Csanyi, AttilaP. (U. Pittsburgh) The differentia- 
tion of human time estimations. J. exp. Anal. 
Behav., 1961, 4, 299-304.—‘T wo temporal parameters 
were applied in differentiating the duration of a hold- 
ing response in human Ss. 2 experiments report the 
course of training and its effects on variability of 
duration.—Journal abstract. 


(Also see Abstracts 4AI87R, 4CB52C, 4CEO5B, 
4CE07G, 4GG91T, 4JQ31S) 


Illusions 


4BD17H. Holt-Hansen, Kristian. (U. Copen- 
hagen) Hering’s illusion. Brit. J. Psychol., 1961, 
52, 317-321.—A series of optical experiments was 
designed to investigate several factors that may help 
to explain the Hering Illusion. In this illusion Ss 
are shown 2 vertical lines crossed by angular lines 
which stem from the point midway between them; Ss 
then report the straight pair of parallel lines as ap- 
pearing curved in a bow-shaped manner. Findings 
indicate increased perceived curvature of the lines 
when the angles presented are greater in number or 
size. The illusion is further increased if the angles 
and lines are shown sequentially rather than simul- 
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taneously. Similar results occur on presentation of a 
circle cutting through the rays of a quadrangular 
star; the circle looks “squarish.” When lines or cir- 
cles are presented to one eye only while the other 
eye receives the angles or star, this illusion still holds. 
All perceived curvature shows anti-apical distortion, 
which appears due to neuro-cortical aftereffects un- 
derlying visual perception—Journal abstract. 


4BD23B. Beloff, John. (Queen’s U., Belfast) 
The stripe paradox. Brit. J. Psychol., 1961, 52, 
323-331.—An account is given of a phenomenon of 
binocular vision called here “The Stripe Paradox.” 
The name refers to a peculiar property exhibited by 
a set of stripes; that of resisting all attempt to pro- 
duce double-imagery regardless of their positioning 
relative to the 2 optic axes. An investigation de- 
signed to ascertain the limits within which the effect 
operates is here described and some attempt is made 
at an explanation of the phenomenon in terms of cer- 
tain known visual mechanisms.—Journal abstract. 


4BD47B. Baindurashvili, A. G. (Uznadze Inst. 
Psychology, Tbilisi, USSR) K voprosu o prirode 
illiuzii Sharpant'e. [On the nature of Charpentier’s 
illusion.] Soobshch, Akad. Nauk Gruz. SSR, 1961, 27, 
247-254.—Evidence is presented to show that Char- 
pentier’s illusion is a special case of a general illusion 
whose existence was established in various perceptual 
spheres by D. N. Uznadze and designated by him as 
“illusion of set" In the case of Charpentier’s illu- 
sion there is no direct connection between muscular 
excitation, aroused by lifting an object, and the cor- 
responding psychic effect. . . . Excitation arouses a 
psychic effect only through the ‘internal conditions’ of 
the perceiver, only by means of refraction through 
his personality." Failure to perceive the correctives 
contributed by the internal intervening state of the 
individual results in illusion.—/. D. London. 


(Also see Abstracts 4BC13G, 4BL23G) 


Aftereffects 


4BE10N. Norcross, Kathryn J., Lipman, Ronald 
S, & Spitz, Herman H. (Edward R. Johnstone 
Training & Research Cent., Bordentown, N. J.) The 
relationship of extraversion-introversion to visual 
and kinesthetic aftereffects. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 63, 210-211.—“. . . these results confirm 
those previously reported by Rechtschaffen (1958) 
and fail to confirm Eysenck’s hypothesis (1955) that 
satiation effects in extraverts develop more quickly, 
reach higher levels, and dissipate more slowly than in 
introverts.”—G. Frank. 


4BE29C. Corah, Norman L., & Cohen, W. 
(Washington U.) Attention and the kinesthetic 
figural aftereffect. Amer. J. Psychol., 1961, 74, 629— 
630.—In a test of an earlier finding by Kohler and 
Adams (see 34: 505) the kinesthetic aftereffect was 
measured in a group of Ss who served both as ex- 
perimental and control (N= 24). Both conditions 
required an estimation of the width of a tapered block. 
In the experimental condition S was required to take 
a digit-span test during the inspection or satiation 
period. The aftereffect was significantly less for the 
experimental than for the control. It is concluded 
that “when attention is distracted from an object, the 
articulation of the object and the resulting satiation 
are reduced.”—R. Н. Waters. 


(Also see Abstracts 4HJ87M, 4J186S) 
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VISION 


4BF12C. Cohen, Harry B. (McGill U., Canada) 
The effect of contralateral visual stimulation on 
visibility with stabilized retinal images. Canad. J 
Psychol., 1961, 15, 212-219.—A stabilized image ofa 
straight line was viewed monocularly with either 
darkness, diffuse light or patterned light presented to 
the other eye. Patterned light was most effective in 
maintaining the visibility of the stabilized image and 
darkness least effective. When a line parallel to the 
stabilized line was presented unstabilized to the other 
eye at different distances, the visibility of the stabi- 
lized line was inversely related to the apparent dis- 
tance apart.—R. S. Davidon. 


4BF39M. MacKay, D. M. (U. Coll. North Staf- 
fordshire, England) Visual effects of non-redun- 
dant stimulation. Nature, Lond., 1961, 192, 739-740. 
—Theorizing about perceptual processes may be mate- 
rially aided by a new tool in the nature of optical 
fields modulated randomly with respect to space and 
time (“visual noise"). Samples and implications are 
given of new data revealed by "shock-exciting" the 
visual system.—9M. Benton. 


4BF47C. Chatterjea, R. G. (Calcutta, India) 
Time gap in the estimation of short duration: 
Visual presentation. Indian J. Psychol., 1960, 35, 
147-158.—An electric light was used for presentation 
of stimulus durations ranging from 0.1 sec. to 1.0 sec., 
and the S reproduced the stimulus interval by switch- 
ing on the same light. Ss were 10 psychology stu- 
dents. Overestimation was found for shorter stimuli 
and underestimation for longer stimuli. The time re- 
quired by the S to arrive at a judgment appears rela- 
tively constant regardless of stimulus value.—J. T. 
Cowles. 

4ВЕ595. Snydacker, Daniel. Optics and visual 
physiology. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1961, 65, 859- 
902—Annual review of 377 papers—R. L. Sulzer. 


4BF60V. Vavilov, S. I. Glaz i solntse. о 
“teplom” i *kholodnom" svete. [The eye and the 
sun. On “warm” and “cold” light.] Moscow, USSR: 
USSR Academy of Sciences, 1961. 160 p—2 of 
Vavilov’s best known essays are reproduced, ће [st 
of which deals with and relates the properties of light 
and vision.—/. D. London. 


4BF73B. Bliss, James C., & Macurdy, William В. 
(Massachusetts Inst. Technology) Linear models 
for contrast phenomena. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1961, 
51, 1373-1379.—Discrete and continuous linear models 
are defined to describe contrast phenomena such as 
Mach bands, 2-sided z transforms are used to de- 
scribe the discrete systems and Fourier transforms 
are used to describe continuous systems. А psycho- 
logical model is defined based on the work of V. 
Békésy on skin and vision which suggests а 
unit” consisting of an area of sensation surroun’s 
by an area of inhibition. А physiological model. 15 
also defined based on the experiments of Hartline 
et al., describing lateral neural interaction in the e 
of Limulus. Itis shown that the physiological mo 
is related to the psychological model and that the form 
of the physiological inhibitory coefficients Кр pus. 
specify the form of the psychological neural unit 2р, 
and vice versa, Also, by assuming a "blurrini 9 
the stimulus spatial distribution in the excitation dis- 
tribution of the receptors, a neural unit is obtain 
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from the physiological model which is similar to the 
psychological neural unit suggested by the experi- 
ments of v. Békésy. Illustrative examples are given. 
—Journal abstract. 


(Also see Abstracts 4BC74K, 4BJ21H, 4BJ32N, 
4DH29L, 4DI05C, 4DI67M, 4DJ72L, 
4LK46K) 


Space Perception 


4BG23S. Smith, Patricia Cain, & Smith, Olin W. 
(Cornell U.) Ball throwing responses to photo- 
graphically portrayed targets. J. exp. Psychol., 
1961, 62, 223-233—“This paper reports four experi- 
ments which were performed to determine how well 
photographs would serve as the distal stimuli for mo- 
tor responses, e.g. tossing of balls to absolute dis- 
tances as presented monocularly in the space im- 
mediately adjacent to S. The experiments are in- 
tended to provide an inductive base for an important 
but neglected class of perceptual problems: The de- 
termination of conditions of observation and visual 
stimuli which are conjointly necessary and/or suffi- 
cient for perceptions of absolute distances in the 
everyday world of S."—J. Arbit. 


_ 4BG33Z. Zajac, J. L. (Ottawa, Canada) Studies 
in perspective. Brit. J. Psychol., 1961, 52, 333-340. 
—The laws of central perspective state that in a pic- 
ture the parallel lines of objects below the eye level 
converge upwards, while those of objects above the 
eye level converge downwards, and that those of ob- 
jects to the right converge to the left, while those of 
objects to the left converge to the right. Arists, 
however, have not consistently applied these rules, but 
they have often used inverse perspective, in which 
parallel receding lines may diverge in a picture in- 
stead of converging. Nonperspective effects may be 
actually observed experimentally in binocular vision, 
as in viewing an object the size of a matchbox at 
1-2 ft. from the eyes. This and other examples are 
discussed, and it is shown that the strict rules of cen- 
tral perspective are not necessarily in accord with the 
facts and laws of vision. The convergence of parallel 
lines of objects below eye level should be increased 
in a picture, while that of parallel lines above the eye 
level should be decreased, in comparison with strict 
geometrical perspective—Journal abstract. 

4BG45S. Smith, Patricia Cain, & Smith, Olin W. 
(Cornell U.) Veridical perceptions of cylindrical- 
ity: A problem of depth discrimination and object 
identification. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 62, 145-152— 

Some of the stimuli for perceived depths on surfaces 
Were tested for their effectiveness in inducing verid- 
ical judgments of cylindricality. Views of lateral 
edges of the test object were also tested independently 
and in combination with stimuli for depth. The 
Stimuli of texture, form transformation, linear per- 
Spective, accommodation, convergence, light and 
shade, and binocular disparity їп combination were 
Sufficient for veridical perceptions of shape of the 


‘cylinder. The lateral (and horizontal) edges of the 


cylinder alone were not sufficient.” In comparing the 

Performance of 1 S with monocular vision to that of 
Ely sighted Ss, the authors conculded that any 

Of the stimuli for depth may be effective for veridical 

Res depending on the status of learning of the 
7. Arbit. 
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4BG50H. Hay, John Cameron. (Cornell U.) 
The importance of optical motions for visual space 
perception in man. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 22, 
650.— Abstract. 

4BG54A. Ananev, B. G., & Lomov, B. F. (Eds.) 
Problemy vospriiatiia prostranstva i prostranst- 
vennykh predstavlenii. [Problems in perception of 
space and in spatial conceptions.] Moscow, USSR: 
RSFSR Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, 1961. 
154 p.—This book reproduces the greater part of the 
papers read at the conference on problems of spatial 
perception and conceptions which was held in Lenin- 
grad, May 1959. The papers fall into 3 groups: (a) 
the nature and mechanisms of spatial perception, (b) 
the ontogenetic development of spatial perception and 
conceptions, (c) their development in working and 
athletic activity.—J. D. London. 

4BG63B. Banerjee, Debabrata, & Majumdar, 
Ranjit K. (Calcutta, India) An experimental 
verification of Vierordt law in the estimation of 
linear extent. Indian J. Psychol., 1960, 35, 63-70.— 
The tendency to overestimate smaller stimuli and un- 
derestimate larger stimuli was confirmed with stimuli 
of linear extent, filled (lines) and unfilled (dots), 
and depended upon whether the stimulus was con- 
stantly present or shown for a 10-second period before 
reproduction by the S. Ss were 4 young adults.—J. 
T. Cowles. é 

4BG69E. Engel, Floria, & Parducci, Allen. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Value of background in 
the specification of the stimulus for judgment. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1961, 74, 569-575.— "Both absolute 
and comparative judgments of size were shown to 
vary systematically with variation in the size of the 
background for projected squares. The direction of 
some of the shifts in judgments was in apparent con- 
tradiction with previous statements of adaptation- 
level theory. It was proposed that the theory be 
modified so that the value of each stimulus in the 
equation for adaptation-level would be defined with 
respect to a weighted mean of the stimulus and 
its simultaneously presented background.”—R. H. 
Waters. 

4BG72G. Green, Bert F., Jr. (Massachusetts Inst. 
Technology) Figure coherence in the kinetic 
depth effect. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 62, 272-282.— 
“Six experiments examined the extent to which the 
kinetic depth effect produces perceived coherence and 
rigidity of random figures, Subjectively rated co- 
herence was greater with (a) more elements in the 
figure, (b) connections and constraints among the 
elements, and (c) less complex axes of rotation. The 
tumbling rotation was shown to be intermediate be- 
tween simple and complex axes of spinning rotations. 
Speed of rotation was shown to have almost no effect. 
Individual differences were large. А high speed 
digital computer was essential for producing the stim- 
uli for the experiments."—J. Arbit. 

4BG76P. Parducci, Allen, & Marshall, Louise M. 
(U. California, Los Angeles) Context-effects in 
judgments of length. Amer. J. Psychol., 1961, 74, 
276—583.— Sets of lines differing in “midpoint, median 
`. mean lengths and ... spacing between lines" 
were judged for absolute length. “The center of the 
scale of judgment, AL," varied with variation in the 
“midpoint or median but not with the mean. The 

‚ effect... was greater when the stimuli were 
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spaced so as to stress differences in frequencies rather 
than differences in length. The results were inter- 
preted as consistent with the representation of judg- 
ment as a compromise between the tendency to divide 
the stimulus-range into proportionate widths and to 
use the judgment-categories with proportionate fre- 
quencies."—R. H. Waters. 

4BG91E. Epstein, William; Park, John, & Casey, 
Albert. (U. Kansas) The current status of the 
size-distance hypotheses. Psychol. Bull., 1961, 58, 
491-514.—“‘It seems to us that at least one compelling 
conclusion emerges from the survey we have just 
completed: the size-distance relationship expressed 
in the several formulations of the invariance hypothe- 
sis should not be assigned a unique or primary status 
in explanations of space perception.” Alternative 
formulations and methodological issues are examined. 
—W. J. Meyer. 

4BG91G. Gogel, W. C. (Federal Aviation Agency, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.) Convergence as a deter- 
miner of perceived absolute size. J. Psychol., 1962, 
53, 91-104.— The possible relation between the con- 
vergence of the eyes and perceived absolute size was 
determined for convergence values of 4? or less with 
accommodation held constant.  Perceived absolute, 
rather than perceived relative, size was measured by 
having S reproduce kinesthetically the perceived size 
of the visual stimulus. The visual stimulus consisted 
of a stereoscopic object of constant angular size, 
the convergence to which was changed by E in dis- 
crete steps. The results suggest that about % the Ss 
perceived some change in size with a change in con- 
vergence. But, even with these Ss, the change was 
small and possibly can be attributed to comparisons 
between successive presentations. In general, the re- 
sults of this study indicate the inadequacy of conver- 
gence as an effective cue to perceived absolute size. 
—Author abstract. 


(Also see Abstract 4FA81D) 


Color Vision 


4BH07D. Dronamraju, К. R., & Meerakhan, Р. 
Frequency of colour blindness in Andhra Pradesh 
school children. Ann. hum. Genet., 1961, 25, 107— 
110.—Out of 292 boys and 272 girls tested for color 
blindness with charts No. 1, 2, 6, 10, 14 and 16 of the 
1959 Ishihara plates, 22 boys and 1 girl were con- 
sidered to have defects. 3 students could not be clas- 
sified. The results are compared with frequencies 
reported in other studies—S. G. Vandenberg. 


4BH15M. Mekshenkov, M. I., & Andreitsev, A. 
P. (Inst. Biological Physics, Moscow, USSR) Uni- 
versal’nyi registriruiushchii pribor dlia spektral’- 
nogo liuminestsentnogo analiza. [Universal record- 
ing apparatus for spectral luminescence analysis.] 
Biofizika, 1961, 6, 615-619.—Optical and electrical 
diagrams of a superior and relatively simple universal 
recording instrument for spectral luminescence analy- 
sis are presented along with a discussion of its prop- 
erties.—I. D. London. 


4BH58S. Stiles, W. S., & Wyszecki, С. (Na- 
tional Research Council, Ottawa, Canada) Field 
trials of color-mixture functions. J. Opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1962, 52, 58-75.— The field trials consist es- 
sentially of comparisons between the instrumental 
readings of the 3 primaries of the Donaldson col- 
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orimeter in matches on a number of filter colors (a) 
as obtained by actual observers and (b) as computed 
from the spectral energy distributions of the stimuli 
provided by the filter colors on the basis of various 
sets of color-mixture functions. In particular, the 
field trials were directed to test the proposed 10* 
standard color-mixture functions derived by Judd 
from the Stiles-Burch and Speranskaya data. It was 
found that the agreement between the chromaticities 
of 18 filter colors, as measured on the Donaldson 
colorimeter and as predicted from the proposed 10° 
standard color-mixture functions, was in some re- 
spects unsatisfactory. Various possible causes of the 
discrepancies were followed up by additional meas- 
urements and computations. However, for several 
filter colors, especially the blue to blue-green and 
near-white colors, the discrepancies remain unex- 
plained. It seems conceivable that Grassmann's laws 
of color mixture do not strictly apply to large-field 
color matching, although no specific experiments were 
included in the present investigation.—Journal ab- 
stract. 


4BH75H. Hoffman, Carl S. (Florida St. U.) Com- 
parison of monocular and binocular color matching. 
J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1962, 52, 75-80.—The binocular 
mixture of 631 mp and 533 my resulting in a match 
to 582 my was compared with monocular mixtures in 
normal and color-deviant Ss. A haploscopic type of 
color-mixing apparatus was used which provided for 
easy, natural binocular fusion. A photopic adaptation 
field was also provided. The results were: (a) All Ss 
were able to match 528 my binocularly. (b) The 
monocular mixture contained more 533 ти than the 
binocular, the ratio being 1.47:1. (c) The binocular 
match was on the average 17 times more variable than 
the monocular, (d) Variability was not due to binoc- 
ular rivalry, as highly trained Ss who experienced lit- 
tle or no rivalry showed no decrease in variability. 
From these data it was concluded that, binocular 
matches are different from monocular, possibly imply- 
ing different physiological mechanisms for each, an 
the basic Hering and Young-Helmholtz theories are 
inadequate to account for the data.—Journal abstract. 


4BH77D. Das, Rhea S. (Calcutta, India) The 
historical development and significance of binocu- 
lar color mixture for the theory of color viston. 
Indian J. Psychol, 1959, 34, 177-186. (35 ref.)— 
J.T. Cowles. 

АВН81С. Connors, Mary M., & Kinney, Jo Ann 
S. (USN Medical Research Lab., Groton, Conn.) 
Relative red-green sensitivity as a function 0 
retinal position. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1962, 52, 81- 
84.—Hue cancellation was employed to obtain sens 
tivity curves for red and for green by the тео 
of constant stimuli. Data were taken at the fovea 
and at points every 2? along the lower vertica 
meridian of the visual field. The results show that 
sensitivity to red, relative to green, is highest at ge 
fovea, and decreases as the peripheral angle 18 E 
creased. The relative sensitivity to green is highest 
in the near periphery, from 2 to 10° from the fovea. 
Beyond this point it falls rapidly, and is no longer 
measurable at positions where red responses are sti 
obtained.—Journal abstract. 


4BH96L. Lobanova, N. V., & Speranskaia, N. r 
(Vavilov State Optical Inst., USSR) Opredelem 


krivykh spektral’noi chuvstvitel'nosti priemnikoV 
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glaza anomalnykh trikhromatov. [Determination 
of the curves of spectral sensitivity in the receptors of 
the eye of anomalous trichromates.] Biofizika, 1961, 
6, 596-604.—The possibilities are explored of apply- 
ing to anomalous trichromates, the new method de- 
veloped by M. M. Bongard and M. S. Smirnov, for 
determining spectral sensitivity curves. Employed 
were 12 deuteranomalous, 1 protanomalous, and 1 tri- 
tanomalous Ss.—I. D. London. 


(Also see Abstracts 4DH98H, 4DP23S, 41139Е, 
4LK50B) 


Visual Sensitivity 


4BI29V. Van der Tweel, L. H. (U. Amsterdam, 
Netherlands) Some problems in vision regarded 
with respect to linearity and frequency response. 
Ann. М. Y. Acad. Sci., 1961, 89, 829-856.—Compar- 
able signals were used for psychophysical and elec- 
trophysiologic measurement of flicker fusion. Above 
10 cps, all measurements are threshold determina- 
tions. Electrophysiological responses to flicker ap- 
pear below subjective level. Subjective discrimina- 
tion of flicker frequency is possible to about 18 cps if 
adjusted in depth of modulation to CFF. Threshold 
judgment is made rather late after which the signal 
strength-response curve becomes nonlinear. Similar 
response curves are noted from the cat lateral genicu- 
late body and the human cortex. (23 ref.)—B. S. 
Aaronson. 


ABI42R. Raab, David H. (Brooklyn Coll.) Mag- 
nitude estimation of the brightness of brief foveal 
stimuli. Science, 1962, 135, 42-44.—18 observers 
judged the apparent brightness of light flashes that 
varied in both duration and luminance. The median 
numerical estimations (made relative to a standard 
flash) confirmed 3 principles: the reciprocity be- 
tween luminance and duration ( Bloch's law), the en- 
hancement of brightness at about 50 milliseconds 
(Broca-Sulzer effect), and the power-law relation 
between brightness and energy (Stevens law).— 
Journal abstract. í 


В179А. Alpern, Matthew, & Sugiyama, Sadao. 
- Michigan)  Photic driving of the critical 
ker frequency. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1961, 51, 
1379-1885.—A light pulsing above the critical flicker 
Tequency (CFF) significantly elevates, and one 
pulsing below CFF significantly depresses, subsequent 
F measurements. The characteristics of these phe- 
ла, their dependence upon the duration of fixa- 
uer the luminance of the measuring and the adapta- 
ДЕН lights, and the duration of the aftereffect are 
спрей in the present series of experiments. The 
ав are virtually as pronounced if the pulsing 
Ren light is viewed with one eye and the meas- 
od light with the other, as when both adapting and 
in sped lights are seen by the same eye. It is pro- 
3 S that the driving is a direct consequence of a 
SEM in the frequency characteristics of the re- 
е 9f cells in the visual system to photic stimula- 
КЕ Measurements of the brightness of lights, puls- 
pus various rates immediately after viewing lights 
Predico above and below the CFF, confirm certain 
i ictions of this hypothesis.—Journal abstract. 
SENE Mackavey, William R., Bartley, S. 
isinhi › & Casella, Carmine. (Michigan State U.) 
ibition in the human visual system. J. Opt. 
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Soc. Amer., 1962, 52, 85-88.—By the method of 
binocular photometry, the present experiment has 
demonstrated that it is possible to reduce the mag- 
nitude of simultaneous brightness contrast through an 
increase in the number of inducing targets presented 
to an observer. This demonstration is thought to be 
important for 2 reasons: (a) it is a perceptual analog 
of the indirect inhibitory phenomena uncovered in the 
primitive eye of Limulus polyphemus, and (b) it 
shows that interpretations of brightness contrast 
solely in terms of entoptic stray illumination are in- 
adequate, since the results are the opposite of those 
which would be expected under a stray illumination 
hypothesis, ie. the present findings involve an in- 
crease in stray illumination and a reduction in bright- 
ness contrast.—Journal abstract. 


4BI87W. Walker, E. L., & Sawyer, T. M., Jr. 
(U. Michigan) The interaction between critical 
flicker frequency and acoustic stimulation. Psy- 
chol. Rec., 1961, 11, 187-193.—". . . Ogilvie... 
found [earlier] that binocular CFF was significantly 
increased when measurements were taken while S 
was listening to a random noise ‘fluttering’ in-phase 
with flickering light. A replication using monocular 
vision and an artificial pupil under the four conditions 
of Ogilvie’s experiment—no noise, steady noise, in- 
phase noise and out-of-phase noise—yielded negative 
results.” A 2nd experiment was conducted with and 
without the artificial pupil. “A partial replication of 
Ogilvie’s results were obtained without the artificial 
pupil.” The results indicate caution in theorizing 
about possible neural mechanisms for the sensory in- 
teraction studied—R. J. Seidel. 


4BI89K. Kelly, D. M. (Information Technology 
Labs., Lexington, Mass.) Visual responses to time- 
dependent stimuli: III. Individual variations. J. 
Opt. Soc. Amer., 1962, 52, 89-95.—8 normal and 
2 dichromatic observers are tested for amplitude sensi- 
tivity to sinusoidally flickering white light at various 
photopic adaptation levels. The mean response curve 
of the color-normal observers is in good agreement 
with the theoretical model of the visual system pro- 
posed in Part II (see 36: 2BF47K). In addition, 
certain individual curves show 3 smaller peaks of 
sensitivity in the frequency ranges of 47, 10-15, and 
20-30 cps. Their stability with varying adaptation 
level indicates that these subpeaks occur in the initial, 
photoreactive stage of system, according to the pro- 
posed model. Thus, they may be associated with the 
linear mechanism of color discrimination. Abnormal 
amplitude-sensitivity curves obtained with one deu- 
teranope and one protanope lend further weight to 
this hypothesis.—Journal abstract. 


(Also see Abstracts 4BB30E, 4BC23W, 4BC33N, 
4CC49D, 4CD65B) 


Eye Movements 


4BJ21H. Hixson, W. C., & Niven, J. I. Applica- 
tion of the system transfer function concept to a 
mathematical description of the labyrinth: I. 
Steady state nystagmus response to semicircular 
canal stimulation by angular acceleration. USN 
Sch. Aviat. Med. NASA joint res. Rep., 1961, Proj. 
MRO005.13-6001, Subtask 1, Кер. No. Y; NASA 
Order No. R-l. 21 p—The advantages of the sys- 
tem transfer function concept in developing a mathe- 
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matical formulation for the description of the human 
cupula-nystagmus response to angular acceleration 
are presented. A specific application of the technique 
to steady-state nystagmus response to sinusoidal 
angulan acceleration is described in detail—USN 


3BJ32N. Niven, J. I., & Hixson, W. C. Fre- 
quency response of the human semicircular canals: 
I. Steady-state ocular nystagmus response to 
high-level, sinusoidal angular rotations. USN Sch. 
Aviat. Med. NASA joint res. Rep., 1961, Proj. 
MR005.13-6001, Subtask 1, Rep. No. 58; NASA 
Order No. R-1. 32 p.—The use of a transition tech- 
nique for quantifying nystagmic response to semi- 
circular canal stimulation by high level, sinusoidal 
angular acceleration is presented. The frequency re- 
sponse characteristics were evaluated from corneo- 
retinal potential recordings obtained at rotation fre- 
quencies from 0.02 to 0.20 cps with a constant peak 
acceleration of 40 deg/sec?. It was found that the 
human labyrinth behaves as a heavily-damped, 2nd- 
order mechanical system during steady-state stimula- 


tion.—USN SAM. 


(Also see Abstracts 4BC20B, 4BG33Z, 4BG91G, 
4DG90W) 


CHEMICAL SENSES 


4BK16S. Skude, Gunnar. (U. Lund, Sweden) 
Saliva and sweet taste perception for phenyl- 
thiourea. Acta genet. med. gemellolog., 1961, 10, 316— 
319.— Taste sensations for РТС and the standards 
might occur when an aqueous solution of a solid is 
placed on a tongue, free from the saliva of the 
parotid, sublingual and submaxillary glands, thus 
being soaked only by the secretion of v. Ebner's 
glands and other small glands on the tongue. A de- 
scending paper chromatography method described in 
the paper failed to reveal any different influence of 
the saliva from different persons (nontasters, tasters 
and a sweet taster) on phenylthiourea.—C. T. 
Morgan. 


4BK20T, Taylor, C. W. (U. Washington, Seat- 
tle) А note on differential taste responses to 
P. T. C. (Phenylthio-carbamide). Hum. Biol, 
1961, 33, 220-222.—5 patterns of tongue area sensitiv- 
ity to PTC are reported.—P. Swarts. 

4BK67S. Steinhardt, Ralph G., Jr., Calvin, Allen 
D. & Dodd, Elizabeth Anne. (Hollins Coll.) 
Taste-structure correlation with q-D-Mannose and 
B-D-Mannose. Science, 1962, 135, 367-368.—The 
so-called ambiguity of taste perception of D-mannose 
has been traced to actual differences in taste between 
the 2 anomers of this substance. Preliminary data 
indicate strongly that the a-nomer is sweet (sucrose- 
like) and the B-anomer is bitter (quinine-like). The 
difference in taste is attributed to the slight dif- 
ference in structures of the anomers.—Journal 
abstract. 


4BK85E. Ekman, G. (U. Stockholm, Sweden) 
Methodological note on scales of gustatory in- 
tensity. Scand. J. Psychol., 1961, 2, 185-190.—The 
subjective salt intensity of 7 concentrations of so- 
dium chloride in water was measured by the method 
of ratio estimation and by 3 variants of the method 
of magnitude estimation. The 4 scales thus con- 
structed were not in agreement. The magnitude 
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scales varied systematically with the stimulus used а; 
standard. The average magnitude scale was in ps 
agreement with the scale constructed by the method 
of ratio estimation. A combined scale was con- 
structed from all the data. This scale is a power 
function of stimulus concentration. The exponent of 
the function is 1.59. The function includes an addi- 
tive constant, which may indicate either the lack of 
an absolute zero point of the scale, or the presence 
of a basic sensation without external stimulation.— 
Journal abstract. 


(Also see Abstract 4DP59S) 


SoMESTHESIS 


. 4BL06H. Hawkes, G. R. Effect of skin tempera- 
ture on the absolute threshold for electrical cur- 
rent. USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1961, No. 497. бр. 
—Sensitivity for pressure or mechanical cutaneous 
vibration is optimal at a skin temperature of about 
36° C. In the present study, raising skin tempera- 
ture of the finger or forearm to as much as 45* C. 
had no effect on the threshold for electrical stimuli, 
The temperature effect on pressure thresholds is 
peripheral rather than central. Electrical current ap- 
plied to the intact skin affects nerves directly without 
requiring transduction by a receptor—USA MRL. 


4BLI9K. Kennedy, R., & Graybiel, A. Symp- 
tomatology during prolonged exposure in a con- 
stantly rotating environment at a velocity of one 
revolution per minute. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. 
NASA joint res. Rep., 1961, Proj. MR005.13-6001, 
Subtask 1, Rep. No. 62; NASA Order No. R4. 
19 p.—8 Ss were systematically observed on certain 
tasks aboard the Pensacola Slow Rotation Room at à 
velocity of 1 rpm. Pilot experiments indicated that 
the great majority of unselected Ss would be symp- 
tom-free at this speed. Consequently, 4 Ss were se- 
lected whose susceptibility to canal sickness and mo- 
tion sickness was far above average. The findings 
warranted the conclusion that under the conditions of 
this experiment, exposure to a constantly rotating 
environment at 1 rpm does not handicap the perform- 
ance of persons with far greater than average sus- 
ceptibility to canal sickness.—USN SAM. 


4BL23G. Guedry, F. E., Jr, & Graybiel, A. The 
appearance of compensatory nystagmus іп human 
subjects as a conditioned response during adapti 
tion to a continuously rotating environne 
USN Sch. Aviat. Med. NASA joint res. Reps yc 
Proj. MR005.13-6001, Subtask 1, Rep. No. 61; NASS 
Order No. R-1. 23 р.—7 men were rotated at 24 T 
in a room for 64 hours. During this time, паб 
disorientation, and recorded nystagmus cee 
markedly. A compensatory nystagmus was Te 
in the dark more than 1 hour after the 64-hour ndi- 
Factors considered of likely importance 1n the Es 
tioning of the compensatory reaction are dis y 
Contributions of compensatory and arousal саса Es 
reductions in illusory phenomena and nystag ы 
considered in terms of practical problems. of bs 7) 
of habituation from one acceleration environ" 
another. —USSN SAM. 


4BL54C. Churchill, A. V. 
Medical Labs., Canada) 


(Defense Ree 
Tactual-kinesthetic J , 


1 
ment: Effect of BKD. Сапай. J. Psychol, 1 esthetic 
154-155.—To establish whether bilateral kin 
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differences (BKD) contributed to the underestima- 
tion bias previously reported by Churchill (see 36: 
1BC83C) the experiment was repeated in which refer- 
ence diameters were sensed visually and the com- 
parison diameters were judged with only tactual- 
kinesthetic stimuli. With the right and left hands 
used alternately there was no appreciable difference 
in judgments between hands, and therefore: “BKD 
was not operative under the conditions tested.” — 
R. S. Davidon. 

4BL58B. Brown, I. D. (Medical Research Coun- 
cil, Cambridge, England) Absolute judgments and 
operative-inspector relations. Occup. Psychol., 
1960, 34, 258-263.—Under simulated industrial con- 
ditions, the discrepancy between "operator" and "in- 
spector" judgments of weights was tested and con- 
firmed, The errors (method of single stimuli) asso- 
ciated with the former group were 5096 greater than 
for the latter. The difference was not demonstrated 
when immediate knowledge of results was given both 
groups. Factors discussed include: frequency of 
judgments, and muscular activity prior to the judg- 
ments by "operators."—9M. York. 


(Also see Abstracts 4DJ87E, 4GE03B) 


HEARING 


4BMOOF. Fillenbaum, S. & Wiesen, R. (U. 
North Carolina) Contextual constraints and dis- 
tuptions in reading with delayed auditory feed- 
back. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 1800-1801.— 
А re-examination of previous data indicates that the 
absolute disruptive effect of delayed auditory feedback 
(DAF) is larger the greater the contextual con- 
straint in a passage, and the more rapidly the passage 
is read under normal control conditions. The easier 
the reading task, the greater is the impairment in per- 
formance under DAF.—A. M. Small, Jr. 


4BMO08P. Paramonova, N. P. (Research Inst. 
Defectology, RSFSR Academy Pedagogical Sciences, 
Moscow, USSR) О vyrabotke tonkikh zvukovykh 
ifferentsirovok bez spetsial’nogo podkrepleniia. 
[Formation of fine auditory differentiations without 
Special reinforcement.] Zi. vyssh. mervm. Deiatel., 
1961, 11, 408-414.—12 normal adult Ss were trained 
to respond with a motor reaction of the hand to any 
Sound which differed from the standard sound. No 
Teinforcement was used. It was possible to obtain 
Several fine differentiations among sounds usually 
Preceded by differentiations by means of the orienting 
reflex —47 Cuk. 


г: 4BM40F. Frey, Allan H. (General Electric Ad- 
vanced Electronics Center, Ithaca, N. Y.) Auditory 
System response to radio frequency energy. Aero- 
А асе Med., 1961, 32, 1140-1142.— Data are presented 
ch Suggest that the human auditory system can 
а pend to electromagnetic energy in at least a part 
eM radio frequency spectrum. The response is 
are antaneous and occurs at low power densities which 

t Well below that necessary for biological damage. 
ries of data have been collected: (a) from people 

Y шее they have experienced this effect and 
artic] irect experimentation which is reported in this 
shieldi Threshold detection, matching to audio, and 

ing data are given.—J. C. G. Loring. 


2BMSOJ. Jenkins, R à 
à ‚ Robert A. (USAF Cambridge 
Research Lab., Bedford, mes Perception of 
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pitch, timbre, and loudness. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1961, 33, 1550-1557.—It is suggested that the total 
acoustic' stimulus undergoes a differential filtering 
action along the cochlear partition due to the resonant 
characteristic of the cochlear structure. The envelope 
of the response is assumed to be detected by a relaxa- 
tion detector having a wide dynamic range, and 
periodicity of the envelope is detected by a delay-line 
detector. The second-order time envelope of the 
cochlear-partition response defines a function over 
the length of the partition. The shape of the envelope 
(along the partition) of the absolute value of this 
function elicits the perception of the timbre structure. 
The area under this envelope elicits the perception of 
the loudness. This combination of broad-band spectral 


* filtering, envelope detection, and delay-line periodicity 


detection provides both a mechanism for relatively 
sensitive pitch discrimination and for spectral dis- 
crimination with relatively fast time response.—4. M. 
Small, Jr. 


4BM52D. Dukér, S. (Brooklyn Coll) А bib- 
liography on listening. Brooklyn, N. Y.: Brooklyn 
College, Office of Testing & Research, 1961. 52 p. 
$1.00 ——Approximately 750 references. At the end, 
references are classified by number into 10 main 
groups.—C. T. Morgan. 


4BM61P. Plomp, R. (Inst. Perception, Soester- 
berg, Netherlands) Hearing threshold for periodic 
tone pulses. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 1561- 
1569.—" Experimental data at test frequencies of 250, 
1000, and 4000 cps appeared to agree very well with a 
derived relation based on the following assumptions: 
Switching on a sinusoidal signal of intensity I results 
in an effect s, somewhere in the hearing pathway, that 
approaches its final value asymptotically according to 
an exponential function; switching off this signal 
gives a decay of s also according to an exponential 
function; perception occurs when s exceeds a critical 
value so. For the time constants of the growth and 
decay of s the same value could be chosen, being 
in agreement with the corresponding value for single 
tone pulses (0.2-0.3 sec). For very short repetition 
times, the data deviate from the predicted curves, 
which is explained by the assumption that energy in- 
tegration is restricted to a fixed bandwidth. These 
critical bandwidths determined for the periodic tone 
pulses are also in harmony with the results for single 
pulses."—4. M. Small, Jr. 


АВМ775. Stevens, S. S. (Harvard U.) Proce- 
dure for calculating loudness: Mark VI. J. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 1577-1585.—“In order 
to improve the procedure for calculating the loudness 
of a complex sound, 2 changes have been made. (1) 
The equal loudness contours for bands of noise in a 
diffuse field have been approximated by straight lines 
in a log-log plot. (2) The spacing of the contours 
have been altered to reflect the nonlinear growth that 
takes place in the loudness level of bands of noise 
when their width exceeds the critical bandwidth. The 
basic formula for the addition of loundness across fre- 
quency remains the same: the total loudness St is 
given by Se= Sm +F (SS — Sm); where Sm is the 
foudest band and F has the values of 0.3, 0.2, and 
0.15 for octave, half-octave, and third-octave bands. 


—A. M. Small, Jr. 
(Also see Abstract 4BI87W) 
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Measurement 


4BNO4W. Waldron, D. L., & McNee, R. С. 
Intra-aural temporary threshold shift differences. 
USAF Sch. Aerospace Med. Rep., 1961, No. 61-95. 
4 p—30 USAF basic trainees were exposed to 95, 
105, or 115 db. white noise for 6 minutes. Audio- 
grams were obtained just before and just after the 
exposure. No significant differences occurred in the 
degree of threshold shift nor in recovery rate for the 
right and left ears at any of the noise levels studied. 
The results suggest that there is no reason to suspect 
that, on the average, the left and right ears do not be- 
have in a like manner when exposed to high-level 
white noise.—M. C. Payne, Jr. 


48051, Lochner, J. P. A, & Burger, J. F. 
(National Physical Research Lab., Pretoria, South 
Africa) Form of the loudness function in the 
presence of a masking noise. J. Acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1961, 33, 1705-1707.—"It was established that 
the loudness of a 1000-cps pure tone in the presence 
of random noise is given by V = k(I^ — 1"), where 
I is the pure tone intensity and Ip the threshold in- 
tensity of the pure tone in the presence of masking 
noise. The exponent n is approximately 0.27, and 
the value of k depends on the choice of units. This 
relation also holds when the only masking noise 
present is the physiological noise generated in the 
ears, and it thus describes the conventional loudness 
function.” —A. M. Small, Jr. 


4BNI11T. Thrane, V. C. Norwegian Armed Forces, 
Oslo) Sensory and preparatory factors in re- 
sponse intensities. Scand. J. Psychol., 1961, 2, 211- 
224.—21 loudness variants ranging from hardly audi- 
ble to 110 db. re standard threshold were randomly 
presented after either (a) a constant or (b) a varied 
warning signal denoting 1 range below and 2 above 
an assumed transition point for the bifunctional rela- 
tionship between response latency and stimulus in- 
tensity. Under (a), greater improvement with prac- 
tice at one end of the scale was accompanied by 
smaller gains at the other end. Under (b), practice 
had favorable but preknowledge unfavorable effects 
at the weakest intensities. Differential warning facil- 
itated speed of response only for medium and strong 
stimuli and most at the high end of the scale— 
Journal abstract. 


4BN17G. Gol'dburt, S. N. Issledovanie ustoichi- 
vosti slukhovykh protsessov v mikrointervalakh 
vremeni (novye dannye ob obratnoi maskirovke). 
[A study of the stability of the auditory processes 
in microintervals of time (new data on backward 
masking).] Biofizika, 1961, 6, 717-724.—Data are 
reported on the perceived shortening of a tone under 
the influence of a subsequent tone of the same fre- 
quency, emitted after intervals of 0.6 to 200 msec. at 
both threshold and above threshold intensities. The 
data, along with those of the literature, lead to prefer- 
сег. the hypothesis of “residual sensation."—7. D. 

ondon. 


4BN40F. Flanagan, James L. (Bell Telephone 
Lab. Murray Hill, N. J.) Audibility of periodic 
pulses and a model for the threshold. J. Acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 1540-1549.—Thresholds of 
audibility for 4 Ss are determined by the Békésy 
technique for 4 periodic trains of rectangular pulses. 
The results show the threshold amplitudes to be little 
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dependent upon polarity pattern. For pulse rates less 
than about 100 pps thresholds are also little dependent 
upon pulse rate. They approach constant values de- 
termined by pulse duration. Above 100 pps the 
thresholds diminish with increasing pulse rate. An 
electrical circuit model of the threshold is developed 
which takes account of middle-ear and basilar mem- 
brane transmission. The threshold model reflects а 
“constancy of percept” over a pulse-rate range of 10 
octaves and a pulse-duration range of ten to one. Its 
application to the metering of subjective loudness is 
suggested.—4. M. Small, Jr. 


4BN57B. Brady, P. T., House, A. S., & Stevens, 
K. N. (Massachusetts Inst. Technology) Регсер- 
tion of sounds characterized by a rapidly chang- 
ing resonant frequency. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer, 
1961, 33, 1357-1362.— Test stimuli were generated by 
exciting a time-varying tuned circuit with a short 
train of pulses of repetition rate 100/sec. Ss matched 
the test stimuli by adjusting the resonant frequency 
of a fixed resonant circuit until the test and com- 
parison stimuli were judged to be most alike. Results 
indicate a strong tendency for Ss to adjust the fre- 
quency of the fixed resonant circuit until it is close to 
the terminal resonant frequency of the time-varying 
circuit—A. M. Small, Jr. 


4BNS8L. Loeb, M., & Fletcher, J. L. (USA 
Medical Research Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) Contra- 
lateral threshold shift and reduction in temporary 
threshold shift as indices of acoustic reflex action. 
J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 1558-1560.—The 
purpose of the experiment was 2-fold : to compare the 
effectiveness of narrow band noise and a train of 
clicks in eliciting the middle-ear acoustic reflex, and 
to correlate 2 methods of estimating amount of reflex 
activation. One method involved measurement of in- 
crease in threshold in the contr 
measurement of reduction of S produced by à 
series of gun shots. Shifts produced by the clicks and 
noise in 16 Ss were of the same order of magnitude 
(after correction for the direct masking effect by the 
clicks), but there was considerable reflex adaptation 
to the noise and none for the click Correlations be- 
tween contralateral threshold si and reduction 
TTS were small and not significant. —4. М. Small, T 
4BN63C. Cohen, Alexander. (Pennsylvame 
State U.) Further investigation of the ейес 
intensity upon the pitch of pure tones. dio {сй 
Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 1363-1376.—" In more than 
half the comparisons made under various frequen 
and intensity conditions, apparent pitch shifts Кз 
50, 75, 100, 200, 400, 700, 1500, апа 6000 cps tele 
found to be not significantly different from p! pP 
matching errors. When averaged, the remain 
shifts followed the directions of Stevens’ curves ten- 
9: 1589] but were small (2% or less). Pitch-in! їй 
sity functions for the lower frequency tones Мы, 
ticularly variable and generally bore little n 
ship to Snow's functions [see 10: 4836] for tones. 
A. M. Small, Jr. 


4BN70S. Small, Arnold M. Jr. 
Richard A. 


& Campbel, 
(U. Iowa) Masking of pulsed ү 33, 


by bands of noise. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., } с 
1570-1576.—1t a 2200-cps tone is pulsed 150 шү, 


1 “ps jodici 
under appropriate conditions, a low pitch (Pia 150- 


pitch) will be heard corresponding to thai 
cps pure tone. This experiment investigate: 


s the el 
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fectiveness of different bands of filtered noise in е" 


masking of such pulses and in the masking of 2 pure 
tone stimuli, 150 and 2200 cps. Although the pulses 
and 2200-cps pure tone yield quite different pitches, 
the results indicate that the masking of each requires 
nearly identical frequency components and levels of 
noise. The 150-cps tone, although yielding a pitch 
aproximating that of the pulses, requires greatly dif- 
ferent characteristics of noise to mask. If masking 
is viewed as a neural phenomenon, these data provide 
additional evidence of the neural nature of periodicity 
pitch—A. M. Small, Jr. 


4BN76M. Montague, W. E., & Strickland, J. F. 
(USN Electronics Lab, San Diego) Sensitivity of 
the water-immersed ear to high- and low-level 
tones. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 1376-1381.— 
The sound-pressure level needed to reach threshold 
in water is about 40-70 db. higher than the MAP 
threshold in air. The greatest loss in sensitivity oc- 
curs in the regions of greatest air sensitivity. The 
"tolerance" limit for hoodless skin divers is approx- 
imately 174 db. re 0.0002 dyne/em*. When wearing 
the hood divers were able to tolerate at least 180 db. 
the system’s maximum output. Above 165 db. all 
divers reported some distortion of the visual field.— 
A, M. Small, Jr. 


4BN81S. Sherrick, Carl E., & Mangabeira-Al- 
bernaz, Pedro L. (Central Inst. Deaf, St. Louis) 
Auditory threshold shifts produced by simulta- 
neously pulsed contralateral stimuli. J. Acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 1381-1385.— "Evidence from 
studies of tactual sensitivity indicates that transient 
suprathreshold stimuli presented simultaneously with 
and contralateral to test signals will mask such signals 
more effectively than do steady stimuli. The present 
report presents evidence that when pulsed masking 
sounds are presented simultaneously with pulsed 
auditory signals, two major effects are observed : 
First, a significantly greater amount of contralateral 
masking is obtained with the pulsed masker than 
with the steady masker, and, second, the pulsed 
masker is more effective in the monaural condition 
also."—4. M. Small, Jr. 


4BN90J. Jerger, James, & Herer, Gilbert. (VA, 
Chicago) Unexpected dividend in Békésy audiom- 
etry. J. speech hear. Dis. 1961, 26, 390-391.— 
Békésy audiograms are presented in which the thresh- 
old sound pressure level for continuous tone was as 
much as 20 db. less than the corresponding periodically 
interrupted tone. This reversal seemed correlated 
En nonorganic hearing loss. The authors suggest 
ds findings may be an additional tool for the study 
of this condition.—M. F. Palmer. 


4BN93T. Thompson, Paul O., & Gales, Robert 
: (USN Electronics Lab. San Diego, Calif.) 
EM threshold shifts from tones and noise 
PE 5 of equivalent rms sound-pressure level. J. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 1593-1597—In order to 
ds are the temporary threshold shift produced by 
nen ОЁ thermal noise with that produced by pure 
3200 4 Ss were exposed to pure tones of 500 and 
ánd' ode and to noise bands 5 cps, one-third octave, 
нна Octave wide, centered at these same fre- 
Eve or | The exposures were at a sound-pressure 
Kops QE 110 db. After exposure, the S tracked his 4 

DS threshold for 3 min. and then his .5, 1, 2, 4, and 

©р5 thresholds for the next 12 min. on a Békésy type 
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audiometer. The threshold shifts at these frequencies 
were found to be essentially the same regardless of 
the exposure stimulus type. The threshold shifts 
{тот exposures in the .5 kcps region were very small, 
but the “bounce” phenomenon was particularly prom- 
inent.—4. M. Small, Jr. 


(Also see Abstract 4DI44G) 


Speech Perception 


4BOO02S. Siegenthaler, B. M., & Smith, D. G. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Speech reception thresh- 
olds by different methods of test administration. 
J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 1802.—Using 32 Ss, 
speech reception thresholds were obtained for 2 word 
lists (PAL No. 9, CID W-2) with recorded and live 
voice under phone and free-field conditions. Differ- 
ence between test methods or materials may be con- 
dicen to be of negligible consequence.—4. M. Small, 

r. 


4BO26U. Uhr, Leonard, & Vossler, Charles. (U. 
Michigan) Recognition of speech by a computer 
program that was written to simulate a model for 
human visual pattern perception. J. Acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1961, 33, 1426.— The program gave 10095 suc- 
cess on words that had been presented to it for 
"training" purposes, and 100% success on words 
spoken by speakers different from those used in 
training. Results with alphabetic patterns, in which 
5-, 10-, and 26-letter arrays were all learned to 100% 
success, suggest that larger arrays of spoken words 
may give similar results.—24. M. Small, Jr. 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY 


4BPOSS. Scriven, M. (Indiana U.) New fron- 
tiers of the brain. J. Parapsychol., 1961, 25, 305- 
318.—In this invited address to the 4th Annual Con- 
vention of the Parapsychological Association, the 
field is seen as facing a crisis due to the diminishing 
number of its distinctive phenomena (evaporative 
trend) and the explanation of other phenomena in 
terms that place them in other fields (absorptive 
trend). Accepting the occurrence of ESP on the 
basis of the evidence, the writer outlines the possibil- 
ities for a philosophical interpretation of the findings. 
—J. С. Pratt. 

4BP37R. Rhine, J. B. (Duke U.) A quarter- 
century of the Journal of Parapsychology: A brief 
review. J. Parapsychol., 1961, 25, 237-246.—William 
McDougall, one of the founding editors of the Jour- 
nal of Parapsychology, stated the general policy, 
guiding principles, and scientific objectives of the 
periodical in the first issue. The writer, also a found- 
ing editor, traces the significant editorial changes 
marking the progress of the Journal up to the pres- 
ent time.—J. G. Pratt. 

4BP540. Osborn, A. W. (South Yarra, Victoria, 
Australia) The future is now: The significance 
of precognition. New Hyde Park, N. Y.: Univer- 
sity Books, 1962. 254 p., $6.00.—Aspects of the 
problem of precognition are illustrated with actual ex- 
periences from everyday life, The experimental evi- 
dence for precognition is considered, though only 
briefly. The author discusses the various efforts that 
have been made to give a theoretical explanation of 
precognition and develops his own views of its sig- 
nificance.—J. G. Pratt. 
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4BP47R. Rilling, M. E., Pettijohn, C., & Adams, 
J. Q. (Oberlin Coll.) А two-experimenter in- 
vestigation of teacher-pupil attitudes and clair- 
voyance test results in the high-school classroom. 
J. Parapsychol., 1961, 25, 247-259.—2 of the Es each 
carried out an investigation of ESP in the classroom 
using the Anderson-White technique for relating suc- 
cess to teacher-pupil interpersonal attiudes. The pre- 
dicted positive correlation between attitudes and 
clairvoyance scores was not found, but there were 
other ESP and attitude relations that were statis- 
tically significant. The findings are discussed with 
reference both to past work and to the need for 
further research.—J. G. Pratt. 


4BP56W. Walker, K. The unconscious mind. 
London, England: Rider, 1961. (American ed.: The 
extra-sensory mind. New York: Emerson) 256 p. 
—This is a general and nontechnical book on para- 
psychology and related areas. The range of topics 
discussed is suggested by a selection of the chapter 
headings: “The Unconcious Mind," “The Scientific 
Investigation of Telepathy,” “Prophetic Dreams," 
“Mind and Body,” “The Divining Art,” “The Sur- 
vival Problem,” “The Significance of the Whole."— 
J. G. Pratt. 


4BP60F. Freeman, J. (Duke U.) An ESP test 
involving emotionally toned objects. J. Parapsy- 
chol., 1961, 25, 260-265.—Each of 12 Ss furnished 5 
personal objects of emotional significance to himself, 
and each was tested for extrasensory perception to 
the same extent under 2 conditions: with random 
orders of the personal objects and of ESP symbols as 
targets. The level of ESP scoring showed no con- 
sistent favoring of either class of targets. However, 
there was a tendency for the individual Ss to deviate 
on the 2 kinds of targets in opposite directions from 
mean chance expectation, and the distribution of these 
differences was significant at the .004 level of con- 
fidence.—J. G. Pratt. 


4BP900. Osis, K. (10 Douglas Road, Glen Ridge. 
N. J.) ESP in the laboratory: Its integration and 
activation. J. Parapsychol., 1961, 25, 290-304.— This 
paper is the presidential address presented at the 4th 
Annual Convention of the Parapsychological Associa- 
tion. It discusses the difficulties and progress of re- 
search in parapsychology in relation to the experi- 
mental requirements for integrating the psi function 
into the larger area of the study of human personality. 
—J. G. Pratt. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


4СА11]. Jackson, C. Wesley, Jr, & Kelly, E. 
Lowell. (U. Michigan) Influence of suggestion 
and subjects' prior knowledge in research on sen- 
sory deprivation. Science, 1962, 135, 211-212 —Sev- 
eral investigators have reported that normal human 
Ss placed in a dark, quiet room for several hours 
undergo a variety of hallucinatory experiences; these 
are typically attributed to extended periods of reduced 
sensory input. In the present experiment, similarly 
dramatic subjective experiences occurred within 1 
hour when Ss were told of the possibility and appro- 
priateness of such phenomena.—Journal abstract. 

4CA94D. Dohrenwend, B. P. (Columbia U. 
The social psychological nature of stress: 
framework for causal inquiry. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
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chol., 1961, 62, 294-302.—A theoretical f i 
exemplified by 8 propositions is offered, Es s 
tempts an understanding of the consequence of social- 
psychological stress upon the individual. This formu- 
lation is based on the paradigm established by Hans 
Selye and the effect of stress upon the physiopsycho- 
logical condition of the organism.—G. Frank, 


(Also see Abstract 4FA30G, 4GE54M, 4]039$) 


SLEEP & FATIGUE 


4CB52C. Carlson, V. R. (National Inst. Mental 
Health) Effects of sleep-deprivation and chlor- 
promazine on size-constancy judgments. Amer, J. 
Psychol, 1961, 74, 552-560.—The hypothesis that 
overestimation of size-constancy depended upon the 
assumption of the perspective attitude and motiva- 
tional effort toward objective accuracy was tested in 
14 (7 men and 7 women) volunteer Os aged 18-25 
yrs. It was predicted that sleep-deprivatior, would 
produce overestimation. Chlorpromazine was used as 
а low-motivation control. The Os made size-matches 
after 47 and 71 hr. of sleep-deprivation and also after 
the administration of placebos and 200 mg, of chlor- 
promazine. *. . . sleep-deprivation produced a sig- 
nificantly greater degree of overestimation" as com- 
pared to a slight amount of overestimation following 
placebo or chlorpromazine. The latter 2 did not dit 
fer significantly from each other. The results were 
shown to be unrelated to disturbances of oculomotor 
functioning —R. H. Waters. 


4CB53M. Morris, Gary O., & Singer, Margaret 
Thaler. (Walter Reed Army Inst. Research) Sleep 
deprivation: Transactional and subjective observa- 
tions. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 5, 453-461.—74 
enlisted men participated as experimental and control 
Ss in groups of 5 or 6 in 72 and 98 hours of sleep 
deprivation preceded by 4 baseline study days and 
followed by 3 or 4 recovery and continued study days. 
A test battery and interviews were given previous to, 
and 2 interviews during, deprivation. The subjective 
experiences reported and the defenses used during 
deprivation were in line with individual personality 
factors and influenced by the behavior and attitudes 
of the staff and of other Ss in the group. Differences 
reported in the results from similar earlier experi- 
ments must be attributed to differences in the expert 
mental settings and in the personalities participating. 
—L. W. Brandt. 


4CB63W. Wilkinson, Robert T. 


(Applied Psy- 
chology Research Unit, Cambridge, England) 158 
teraction of lack of sleep with knowledge 0 E 
sults, repeated testing, and individual differen 5 
J. exp. Psychol, 1961, 62, 263-271.—Тһе effect 


1 night's loss of sleep on a test of serial reaction we 
largely removed when greater feedback of know: E 
of results was provided. Repetition of the test p of 
cedure revealed that the adverse effect of loss d 
sleep increased with the additional test sessie 
"This was interpreted as due not to lative € 

of the loss of 1 night's sleep, but as а 
effect due to familiarity with the stress апі 
Wide individual differences exist in th 
which sleep impairs performance, and 

of these differences was noted during €ac 
repetitions of the study with the same 55. 
—J. Arbit. 
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MOTIVATION & EMOTION 


4CC26J. Jones, Austin ; Wilkinson, H. Jean, & 
Braden, Ina. (U. Pittsburgh) | Information de- 
privation as a motivational variable. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 62, 126-137.—The authors tested the hy- 
othesis that information deprivation functions аза 
motivational variable and that information-deprived 
Ss will execute with increasing frequency instru- 
mental responses which cause an increasing amount 
of information to be introduced into the environment. 
College Ss served in a condition. of information de- 
privation produced by isolation in lightproof cham- 
bers for 8- or 12-hr. periods. In 2 experiments sup- 
port was found for the view that information depriva- 
tion functions as a drive variable in the same sense 
as the homeostatic, biological drives. (17 ref.)—J. 
Arbit. 

4CC38M. Maddi, Salvatore R. (U. Chicago) 
Affective tone during environmental regularity 
and change. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 338- 
345.—"Two groups experienced environmental regu- 
larity, which consisted of eight presentations of an 
initially novel series of events.” Subgroups then ex- 
perienced different degrees of change in the order of 
a final event series. “The results indicated that as 
the series was repeated (environmental regularity), 
affective tone [as measured by sentence completion] 
was initially negative, became positive, and then be- 
came negative again. [А] . . . relatively moderate 
degree of [event order] change was associated with 
affective change in the positive direction. The results 
are somewhat consistent with the proposition that 
greatly unexpected and completely expected situations 
arouse negative affect, while moderately unexpected 
situations arouse positive affect."—G. Frank. 


. 4CC49D. Dorfman, Donald Daniel. (U. Mich- 
igan) Some effects of drive on the perceived in- 
tensity of a stimulus. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 22, 
649-650.— Abstract. 


4CC49B. Bharucha-Reid, Rodabe P. (U. Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley) ^ Disorganization-organization 
and cognitive motivation. Brit. J. Psychol., 1961, 
52, 349-359.—The Leeper-Young controversy соп- 
cerning the organization versus disorganization ef- 
fects of emotion is examined from 3 points of view 
(those of Thompson and Higgins, Bindra and Hebb) 
and a critical evaluation suggests the necessity of an 
alternative position. A revision is made possible in 
terms of experimental evidence related to stress (sen- 
Sory deprivation), satiation thresholds and the retic- 
ular formation. ‘A consideration of these experiments 
leads to the hypothesis that the resultant disorganized- 
organized behavior is dependent primarily upon the 
Cognitive characteristics and the satiation level rather 
than on the lack of sensory stimuli, The concept of 
erative motivation is discussed in relation to the 
al ove hypothesis. The acceptance of such a concept 
2180 leads to an explanation of higher cognitive func- 
‘oning in lower animals as well as of lack of dis- 
ноп in deprived children. А search for cul- 
awe y built-in mechanisms which absorb or amplify 
É 255, and further investigations into neurophysio- 
SEE and chemical factors now seem indicated. It 
‘hare Pointed out that the satiation threshold is re- 
fOr to stress, psychogerontology ("matural" sen- 
m deprivation), the reticular formation, and the 

Ortterm response of “quitters” and the brain in- 
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jured with respect to concept formation.—Journal 
abstract. 

4CC61E. Eysenck, H. J, & Willett, R. A. 
(Maudsley Hosp., London, England) The measure- 
ment of motivation through the use of objective 
indices. J. ment. Sci., 1961, 107, 961-968.—Reminis- 
cence on the pursuit rotor as a measure of motiva- 
tion, following Kimble (see 24: 6237), is shown with 
a group of industrial apprentices to have utility, al- 
though differences between high-drive and low-drive 
groups were not obtained—W. L. Wilkins. 

4CC64L. Lough, Thomas Stephens. (U. Mich- 
igan) An equilibrium model of a relationship be- 
tween feelings and behavior. Dissertation Abstr., 
1961, 22, 664.—Abstract. 

4CC71F. Feldman, Samuel M. (Allan Memorial 
Inst, McGill U.) Differential effects of shock in 
human maze learning. J. exp. Psychol, 1961, 62, 
171-178.—The author studied the effect of adminis- 
tering shock for right or for wrong responses. He 
found that shock-right was superior when shock in- 
tensity was low, but that shock-wrong was superior 
when shock intensity was high. Physiological meas- 
ures showed differences attributable to shock in- 
tensity, but not to the association of shock with right 
or wrong responses. The author concludes that the 
differential effect of shock-right and shock-wrong is 
due not to differences in arousal level, but to differ- 
ences in the perceptual role of shock. (20 ref.)— 
J. Arbit. 

4CC71P. Pfaffmann, Carl (Brown U.) The: 
sensory and motivating properties of the sense of 
taste. In Marshall R. Jones (Ed.), Nebraska Sym- 
posium on Motivation, 1961 (see 36: 4AT0]). Pp. 
71-110.—New material is reported in the field of taste. 
A simple intensity dimension alone does not seem ade- 
quate to explain behavior elicited by taste. Evidence 
is presented that "sensory stimuli are capable of mo- 
tivating behavior directly," through activation of the 
limbic circuit and thalamic structures. (101 ref.)— 
E. Y. Beeman. 

4CC82H. Hall, John F. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Psychology of motivation. Philadelphia, Pa.: Lip- 
pincott, 1961. x, 382 p. $6.95.—A text for graduate 
and advanced undergraduate students primarily ori- 
ented toward experimental rather than clinical and 
personality research. Among the topics considered 
are: instinct, drive and motive, primary and acquired 
needs, nature of rewards, spontaneous activity, con- 
summatory behavior, instrumental responses, ego- 
involved antecedents, motivational antecedents and 
the perceptual process, and the physiology of motiva- 
tion. (44-page bibliogr.)—C. J. Adkins. 


(Also see Abstracts 4HJ01E, 4НК565) 


PsycHomoror TASKS 


4CD03S. Schmale, H., & Vukovich, A. (Rhein- 
landdamm 201, Dortmund, Germany) Skalometris- 
che Untersuchungen über die erlebte Anstrengung 
bei dynamischer Muskelarbeit. [Scalometric in- 
vestigations on experienced strain related to dynamic 
muscle work.] Psychol. Beit., 1961, 6, 3-25.—By the 
method of ratio judgments a subjective scale was con- 
structed which offers more information than the 
ordinal scale. 2 groups, each of 20 Ss, performed 
arm and leg work on a cycle ergometer. 10 more 
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Ss were asked to compare the strain produced by leg 
work with the strain of arm work. The relation 
between experienced strain (p) and dynamic muscle 
work (P) can be described by the following psycho- 
physical power function: 


Y —1,0415 (P +0, 244) 1565 
(English & French summaries)—H. J. Priester. 


4CDO7E. Evans, W. О. A titration schedule on 
a treadmill. USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1961, No. 
525. ii, 7 p.—A method for measuring changes in 
the maximum speed of walking on a treadmill is de- 
scribed. The method involves the use of a titration 
schedule in which the S is forced to monitor con- 
tinuously his estimate of maximum capability and 
to adjust the velocity of the treadmill in accordance 
with this estimate. The results show the method to 
be a stable technique for measuring performance de- 
crement as a function of continued heavy muscular 
work.—USA MRL. 


4CDO9K. Knapp, Barbara N. (U. Birmingham, 
England) Simple reaction times of selected top- 
class sportsmen and research students. Res. Quart. 
Amer. Ass. Hlth. Phys. Educ. Recr., 1961, 32, 409- 
411.—""This study would seem to support the hypothe- 
sis that the simple reaction times to a visual stimulus 
of top-class racket game players are significantly 
shorter (and less variable) than those of a normal 
sample of the population as represented by a random 
sample of research students."—E. Y. Beeman. 


4CD12B. Boiko, E. I. (Ed.) Pogranichnye prob- 
lemy psikhologii i fiziologii. [Contiguous problems 
of psychology and physiology.] Moscow, USSR: 
RSFSR Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, 1961. 
212 p.—2 groups of articles are presented—“one de- 
voted to problems of higher neurodynamics, that is, 
to the study of peculiarly human forms and laws of 
higher nervous activity; the other devoted to reac- 
tion time in man.” From the methodological point 
of view, according to the editor, these 2 groups are 
related through the fact that reaction time is taken as 
the “chief objective index in research on higher 
neurodynamics."—J. D. London. 


4CDI15R. Ratner, К. S. (Serbskii Central Inst. 
Forensic Psychiatry, Moscow, USSR) Issledovanie 
fazovykh iavlenii u cheloveka v norme i patologii. 
[Study of phasic phenomena in normal and patho- 
logical human subjects.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 
1961, 11, 415-421.—Ss were trained to react with a 
motor response to sound and speech stimuli of differ- 
ent intensity, It was found that phasic phenomena 
occur oftener under the action of speech than sound 
stimuli. The latter bring about more phasic states in 
disturbed than in normal Ss. Investigations of this 
kind can be helpful in appraising fine changes in the 
neurodynamics of the human organism.—4. Cuk. 


4CDIG6R. Rasch, Philip J., Pierson, William R., 
O'Connell, Eugene R., & Hunt, M. Briggs. (Los 
Angeles County Osteopathic Hosp.) Response time 
of amateur wrestlers. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth. 
Phys. Educ. Recr., 1961, 32, 416-418.—"' The results 
of this study indicate that there are no significant 
differences in reaction time or movement time among 
collegiate nonwrestlers, collegiate wrestlers, and 
championship level American wrestlers when the 
various groups are equated for age. Japanese wres- 
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tlers do not appear to differ in these res 
American wrestlers of apparently comparable aaa d 
experience."—E. Y. Beeman. 

4CD19S. Sarkar, Arun K. (Calcutta, Indi 
The differences in reaction time as affected bd 
rect and indirect vision. Indian J. Psychol., 1960, 
35, 119-124. —J. T. Cowles. MR 


4CD26K. Kristof, W., & Lienert, G. А. (Psycho- 
logical Inst, Marburg, Germany) Zur Theorie der 
Fehlerverteilung im fortlaufenden Arbeitsversuch, 
[A theory concerning the distribution of errors in 
the Pauli Test.] Psychol. Beit., 1961, 6, 26-31.—0n 
the basis of the finding that the number of errors per 
time sample distribute according to the Poisson curve, 
a probability model was developed. It turned out 
that, in fact, the distribution of errors corresponds 
to Poisson's curve. This evidence refutes all assump- 
tions and hypotheses regarding the cause and mean- 
ing of error series. АП of these assumptions and 
hypotheses can be explained by the law of chance of 
small numbers. (English & French summaries)— 
H. J. Priester. 


4CD30Z. Zaporozhets, A. V. Razvitie proizvol’- 
nykh dvizhenii. [The development of voluntary 
movements.] Moscow, USSR: RSFSR Academy 
Pedagogical Sciences, 1960. 430 p.—The author 
provides a systematic exposition and summary of 
nearly 50 experimental investigations (carried out 
since 1942) devoted to the study of the development 
of voluntary movements in man and their restoration 
after traumata of the nervous system and the sup- 
portive motor apparatus. Voluntary movements are 
viewed as consisting of orienting and executive com- 
ponents, of which the former is found to be essential 
for the formation of "images of the conditions of ac- 
tion" and the latter is found to be thereby assisted in 
"improvement of regulation of the executive reat- 
tions."—J. D. London. 


4CD32H. Hoffmann, H. (Rheinlanddamm 201, 
Dortmund, Germany)  Stabilitit und Faktoren- 
struktur einiger konventioneler Kriterien des 
Schreibdrucks. [Stability and factorial structure of 
some conventional criteria of writing pressure. 
Psychol. Beit., 1961, 6, 32-50.—19 criteria of writing 
pressure (20 Ss) were examined. The factori 
analysis resulted in 3 factors: amplitude, level o 
pressure, and ascending tendency of the curve. езе 
factors were associated, respectively, with the follow- 
ing psychomotoric reactions: capacity for expression, 
activation potential, and accumulative function 0 
stimuli. (English & French summaries)—H- 
Priester. 


. 4CD33B. BroZek, Josef. 
icance and limitations of laboratory St 


(Тооң U.) Ө ШЇЇ 
(Lehigh U. ) dies P. 


fitness. In Harry Spector, Josef Brozek, & M. > 


Peterson (Eds.), Performance capacity (see s 
4LG57S). Pp. 133-135.—“Methodologically, арр ded 
research can be no more sound than the tools prov! 0 
by the basic disciplines. The unfinished mapping 
the principal dimensions in the area of рзус о, 
performance results, necessarily, in hesitations E 
selection of tests of motor performance. While s ti 
ies on this problem have not been lacking, the Side 
for factors important in the performance of A In 
variety of psychomotor tasks is not complete f fac- 
particular, the relationship and relative value его 
torially ‘pure’ tests versus tests sampling à num 
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abilities at one time requires further study."—D. R. 
Peryam. 

4CD53H. Henry, Franklin M. (U. California, 
Berkeley) Stimulus complexity, movement com- 
plexity, age, and sex in relation to reaction latency 
and speed in limb movements. Res. Quart. Amer. 
Ass. Hlth. Phys. Educ. Recr., 1961, 32, 353-366.— 
Reaction latency and time required for basic limb 
movements made at maximal speed were measured 
in 402 Ss including both sexes and several ages 
within the range 8-30 years. Variation of stimulus 
type and complexity as well as movement type and 
complexity had no influence on the amount of cor- 
relation between reaction and movement times. 
Neither age nor sex influenced the amount of cor- 
relation, which was close to zero under all conditions 
even though reaction and movement time reliabilities 
were high. It was shown that differential condi- 
tions of “set” and/or other factors could cause the 
appearance of correlation. Women reacted slower 
than men, but the difference (less than .01 sec.) was 
considered unimportant. They averaged 22% slower 
in movement time than men. Ss less than 18 years of 
age reacted and moved slower than adults.—Jowrnal 
abstract. 


4CD54W. Warrick, Melvin James. (Ohio State 
U.) The psychological refractory period: Dis- 
parate stimuli and responses. Dissertation Abstr., 
1961, 22, 654—655.— Abstract. 


4CD65B. Bogatyrev, N. S., & Leites, N.S. (Inst. 
Psychology, Moscow) Eksperimental’naya usta- 
поука dlya izucheniya divigatel'nykh reaktsii na 
zritel'nye razdrazhiteli. [Experimental apparatus 
for the study of motor reaction to visual stimuli.] 
Vop. Psikhol., 1961, 7(4), 165-166.—A simple and 
rather bulky apparatus for the serial presentation of 
up to 24 transparencies with means of recording re- 
sponse latencies.—H. Pick. 
4CD67K. Kroll Walter. (Fort Hays Kansas 
State Coll.) Relationship of the interval of time 
between paired auditory and visual stimuli and re- 
action time. Кез. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth. Phys. 
Educ. Recr., 1961, 32, 367-381.— The purpose of this 
Study was to investigate the relationship of the in- 
terval of time between paired auditory-visual and 
paired visual-auditory stimuli and hand reaction time. 
2 groups of 10 Ss each were used, and the interval 
of time between stimulus presentation was manip- 
ulated within the range 50 to 500 milliseconds. The 
fats supported previous reports citing characteristic 
Се ау$ in second response reaction times when ‘the 
Mapa between stimulus presentation was 0.5 sec- 
RI 5 or less, An analysis of the compatibility of re- 
ults with proposed theories concerning the psycho- 
SEA refractory period as the cause of these char- 
cteristic delays was made—Journal abstract. 
GES P. Puni, T. TS., Zakar’yants, YU. Z., & 
Ten ov, E. N. (P. F. Lesgaft Inst. Physical Culture, 
SEES , Electromiograficheskie issledovaniya 
imi AVleniya dvizhenii priovladenii gimnastiches- 
tigati Uprazhneniyami. [Electromyographic inves- 
УА lons of imagined movements while mastering 
1 mastic ехегсіѕеѕ.] Vop. Psikhol., 1961, 7(4), 87— 
fans of the movements involved in gymnastic 
an id aie have previously been shown to function as 
tual us model for the trainee and to serve аз an ac- 
taining activity as well. The present investiga- 
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tion attempted to study the role of different teaching 
methods in the formation of images of a gymnastic ex- 
ercise; in particular simply naming the exercise, dem- 
onstrating it, giving a verbal description of the exer- 
cise, and active performance of the exercise with the 
help of an instructor. Ss were exposed to one of 
these pedagogical conditions and then asked to write 
verbal descriptions of the exercise, and finally to im- 
agine they were performing the exercise during which 
time electromyographic recordings were made of sev- 
eral muscles, The descriptions and recordings were 
compared with those of trained gymnasts. Using as 
criteria the Ss' descriptions and recordings more ade- 
quate images were formed as the teaching method 
varied from simply naming the exercise to actually 
performing it in the order stated above.—H. Pick. 


(Also see Abstracts 4BG238, 4CG57E, 4CL44N, 
470837) 


ATTENTION & SET 


4СЕ05В. Bugelski, B. R., & Alampay, Delia A. 
(U. Buffalo) The role of frequency in developing 
perceptual sets. Canad. J. Psychol., 1961, 15, 205- 
211.—Prior to the exposure of a novel ambiguous 
figure, half the Ss were presented with one or more 
drawings of human heads and half with sketches of 
animals. The former tended to identify the am- 
biguous figure as a man, and the latter as a rat. Ex- 
tinction of the set was attempted by presenting the 
other series before a second exposure. Sets were 
quickly established, probably in one trial, and were 
not easily changed. No relationship between fre- 
quency of set-inducing experience and strength of 
set was revealed.—R. S. Davidon. 


4CE07G. Gardner, Riley W., & Lohrenz, Leander 
J. (Menninger Found.) Attention and assimila- 
tion. Amer. J. Psychol, 1961, 74, 607-611.—Two 
groups, each consisting of 15 women aged 22-38 were 
asked to draw 2 successively exposed designs after 
the designs were removed. Judgment of the amount 
of assimilation was based on the apparent degree to 
which either or both drawings were influenced by its 
paired member. The experimental group made its 
observation while counting by 2's backward from 80, 
the control group did no counting. Results indicate a 
greater amount of assimilation by the group whose 
attention was distracted by the counting variable, thus 
indicating in general that perceptual assimilation is 
increased when accompanied by inattention to the 
materials.—R. H.Waters. 

4CE08H. Hawkes, Glenn R., & Loeb, Michel. 
(Ft. Knox, Kentucky) Vigilance for cutaneous 
and auditory stimuli as a function of intersignal 
interval and signal strength. USA Med. Res. Lab. 
Rep., 1961, No. 511. 8 p.—Vigilance for infrequent 
auditory or electrical cutaneous stimuli at both weak 
and moderate intensities was investigated. Detection 
probability was very high for moderate intensity sig- 
nals and for weak auditory stimuli. Errors sig- 
nificantly increased with time on task for faint cuta- 
neous signals. Increase of the intersignal interval 
significantly increased the number of errors. An ex- 
planation of the results is suggested in terms of 
greater habituation for weak or relatively infrequent 
signals USA MRL. 

4CE11H. Hawkes, б. R, & Loeb, M. (Federal 
Aviation Agency, Oklahoma City, Okla.) Vigilance 
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for cutaneous and auditory stimuli as a function 
of intersignal interval and signal strength. J. Psy- 
chol., 1962, 53, 211-218.—It was determined previ- 
ously that vigilance for faint cutaneous signals was 
inferior to that for faint auditory signals. The pres- 
ent study used intersignal intervals of 150—600 sec. 
with both weak and moderate signal intensities. Ке- 
sponse latency did not change with time on task. 
Detection probability was high for auditory signals 
and moderate cutaneous signals but lower for weak 
cutaneous ones. Progressive increase in failures of 
detection of faint cutaneous signals was found with 
time on task. Increase of the intersignal over that of 
earlier studies increased failures of detection. The- 
oretical implications are discussed—Author abstract. 


4CE1I1L. Loeb, Michel, & Hawkes, G. R. Detec- 
tion of differences in duration of acoustic and 
electrical cutaneous stimuli in a vigilance task. 
USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1961, No. 522. ii, 11 p.— 
24 college students were instructed to attend to audi- 
tory, cutaneous, simultaneous auditory and cutaneous, 
or mixed auditory or cutaneous stimuli presented in 
separate sessions, and to respond as rapidly as pos- 
sible by pressing a key when signals of double length 
occurred. Detection of auditory signals of this kind 
was much better than detection of cutaneous signals. 
Detection of simultaneous auditory and cutaneous sig- 
nals did not differ appreciably from detection of audi- 
tory signals alone. In the session in which the 
signals could be either auditory or cutaneous, the prob- 
ability of detection of the auditory and cutaneous sig- 
nals was approximately the same as their detection 
probabilities when presented alone. А possible inter- 
pretation for the results is suggested in terms of a 
differential noise level and a differential habituation 
rate for the auditory vs. the cutaneous modality.— 
USA MRL. 


4CES3B. Bzhalova, I. T. (D. N. Uznadze Inst. 
Psychology, Acad. Science Georgian SSR, Tbilisi) 
Ob eksperimental'nom izuchenii voli. [On the ex- 
perimental study of will.] op. Psikhol., 1961, 7(4), 
53-60.—After a set pattern of response was estab- 
lished in Ss, they were requested to change the pat- 
tern of response. This procedure was carried out in 
the context of reading words written in letter forms 
common to both German and Russian orthography. 
Thus Ss were asked to read a list of words in Ger- 
man. After this was repeated a number of times they 
were asked to pick out an occasional word at their 
own discretion and read it in Russian. (The letter 
forms common to Russian and German do not gen- 
erally signify the same sounds.) It was found that 
8896 of these critical words were misread and also 
resulted in increased latency. Several varieties of 
this basic experiment were carried out and inter- 
preted as cases of set opposed to desire or will. In- 
dividual differences in strength of will were noted.— 
H. Pick. 

4CE61K. Khodzhava, Z. 1. (D. N. Uznadze Inst. 
Psychology Georgian Acad. Science, Tbilisi) Rol’- 
ustanovki v interferentsii navykov. [Role of set 
in the interference of habits.] Vop. Psikhol., 1961, 
7(4), 61-68.—A method of "neutral script" was used 
to study the interference of habits. This method 
consists of having Ss read nonsense words written 
with letter forms significant in both Russian and Ger- 
man. (eg, the word bupap would be read as virar 
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in Russian.) Typically Ss who are fluent i х 

and Russian will make confusion errors m pos 
these nonsense syllables, i.e., reading some words half 
in German and half in Russian. The confusions do 
not occur if the nonsense syllables are preceded by 
reading either Russian words or German words, In 
that case the set established by preliminary reading 
completely determines the language in which the non- 
sense syllables are read. Such a set can also be 
created by instruction and practice with the nonsense 
syllables themselves. But this set is easily modified 
by the preliminary reading of words in the opposite 
language. On the basis of data obtained with this 
method an attempt is made to subsume Ebbinghaus' 
associative and reproductive inhibition and retroac- 
tive inhibition under the general operation of set and 
conflict of opposed sets.—H. Pick. 


4CE69T. Troshenok, V. I. (State Pedagogical 
Inst, Krasnodor)  Vliyanie ustanovki na iskhod 
sportivnykh corevnovanii. [The influence of set on 
the results of athletic contests.] /ор. Psikhol., 1961, 
7(4), 69-76.—Pupils of the 5th grade were trained 
in а gym exercise involving dribbling a tennis ball 
over an irregular course and shooting a basket at the 
end of the course. The experimental groups were 
divided into teams and told that at the end of training 
there would be a contest. The control groups were 
trained in their normal class groups and not told 
about the contest until the training was almost com- 
plete. The aim of the experiment was to study the 
difference in overall set (state of readiness) of the 2 
groups and to note how this developed over time. 
The quantitative index of set was the time necessary 
to complete the exercise. Several stages in the de- 
velopment of this state of readiness were noted: learn- 
ing the task, careful exercising, achieving form, and 
the contest. The experimental groups gradually im- 
proved relative to the control groups and maintained 
their set for a longer time after the contest. The re- 
sults are interpreted in relation to previous analysis 
of set by Uznadze and Pavlov's dynamic stereotype. 
—H. Pick. 


4CE91W. Wrightsman, Lawrence S. Jre 5 
Baumeister, Alfred A. (George Peabody Coll. 
Teachers) A comparison of actual and paper-anc 
pencil versions of the water jar test of rigidity. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 63, 191-193.—Rigiditr 
as measured by the paper-and-pencil water Jat ln: 
and actual presence of the jars, were not found to a 
highly related. The paper-and-pencil version hi 
found to elicit more behavior categorized as he 
The results were interpreted as not favoring eit! B 
measure as an adequate measure of rigidity, bU 
problem solving ability.—G. Frank. 


(Also see Abstracts 4BC35N, 4CI29E, 4CJ93F, 
4FC82U, 4GE35C) 


LEARNING 


4CF02S. Samsonova, V. G. (Inst. Higher De 
ous Activity, USSR Adad. Sciences) Оворепр 
obrazovaniia gradual'nykh dvigatel’nykh uslo aie 
reaktsii u cheloveka i ikh znachenie dlia ап 
zriteľnykh razdrazhenii. [Characteristics e in 
formation of gradual conditioned motor hos 
man and their meaning for the analysis 1961 1b 


stimulations.] ZA. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 
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402-407.—28 normal Ss (age 17-24) were condi- 
tioned to move the forearm and to press a membrane 
under visual stimulation which included discrimina- 
tion of hue, brightness, and relative distance. When 
the membrane was pressed the analysis of stimuli was 
performed on the basis of interaction between excita- 
tion and inhibition. When the forearm was abducted 
the analysis was performed on the basis of a gradual 
drop in the excitatory process. In the latter case the 
analysis of stimuli was much finer than in the former 
and the magnitude of motor responses was related to 
the change in the parameters of the motor stimuli. 
Hence, the mechanism of “graduality” based on 
strength, time, and space relatipns is one of the mech- 
anisms of cortical activity.—24. Cuk. 


4СЕ095. Shelly, Maynard W. (Office Naval Re- 
search) Learning with reduced feedback informa- 
tion. J. exp. Psychol, 1961, 62, 209-222.—"Three 
experiments, based upon a paired-associate paradigm 
were conducted. Experiment I varied the amount of 
information, or conversely the amount of noise, in the 
feedback given S through variations in the number 
of ‘noisy events’ which could follow a response; Exp 
П varied the sequential pattern of the noise; and Exp 
III varied the distribution of the noisy events over 
the set of available incorrect alternatives. The con- 
clusions were that a prediction that noise reduces 
initial learning rate proportionately to the amount of 
noise can serve as a first approximation, and that 
there are differences between conditions in the point 
at which the maximum increase in proportion of cor- 
rect responses occurs."—J. Arbit. 


4CF10J. Jones, Austin. (U. Pittsburgh) Sup- 
plementary report: Information deprivation and 
irrelevant drive as determiners of an instrumental 
response. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 62, 310-311.—In 
a previous study Ss who were deprived of visual in- 
formation as a result of their being in a darkened 
тоот increased their responses to a button which pro- 
duced visual stimuli. This was interpreted as sup- 
porting a drive formulation of information. depriva- 
tion. The present study uses the same procedure but 
introduces aversive and appetitive irrelevant drives 
(hunger and pain). The number of button responses 
in the 2 experimental groups and a control group 
Were determined for the 4 2-hour periods of the test 
Session. The results are in accord with predictions 
made from the drive-summation hypothesis and sup- 
fe usefulness of an information-drive concept.— 
‚Атои. 
4СЕ635. Sinha, А. К. P., & Sinha, G. S. (Patna, 
ndia) Transfer as a function of similarity of or- 
ganization of identical components. Indian J. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 34, 163-166.—J. T. Cowles. 
ih ШАМ. Meredith, G. Patrick. (U. Leeds, Eng- 
N ) і Learning, remembering, and knowing. 
ew York: Association Press, 1961. v, 174 p. $3.50. 
Т1 is an attempt to help the reader develop a new 
CRM rhythm and then ultimately to discover new 
ae of utilizing this rhythm to learn more. The 
itial chapters summarize present-day thinking about 
the human mind and the learning process and reflect 
em faeces association with Russell Brain. He re- 
zm s the use of "memory" as a learning tool 
Shows the relationshp between remembering and 
owing. He also points out the importance of 


Vocabulary in learning and understanding. Follow- 
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ing discussions of the difficulties of learning and the 
philosophy of learning, there are 2 final chapters on 
the organization of knowledge. The author minimizes 
the value of study routines and many of the study 
skills currently emphasized—M. J. Warren. 


4СЕ98В. Bendig, A. W., & Eigenbrode, C. R. 
(U. Pittsburgh) A factor analytic investigation of 
personality variables and reminiscence in motor 
learning. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 698— 
700.—The effect of personality type upon learning 
and reminiscence was studied. Personality factors 
(as measured by the Guilford-Zimmerman Tempera- 
ment Survey, 1949) were assessed in relationship to 
pursuit-motor learning, The results indicated that 
extraversion appears to be related to performance in 
the motor task as well as reminiscence, but that the 
relationship, as found in this study by these methods, 
is not large.—G. Frank. 


(Also see Abstracts 4CL44N, 4DJ88G, 4EH90K, 
: 4Ер40р, 4GES9L, 4II23F) 


Conditioning 


4CGO06C. Champion, R. А. (U. Sydney) Sup- 
plementary report: Interpolated UCS trials in 
GSR conditioning. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 62, 206— 
207.—The author investigated whether the interpola- 
tion of UCS alone in a GSR conditioning study had 
the same effect as CS-UCS trials. He found that 
they did not: UCS-alone trials produced a decrement 
in performance while CS-UCS trials produced an in- 
crement in performance, The absence of a ready sig- 
nal did not allow the UCS-alone trials to produce the 
same effect as conditioning.—J. Arbit. 


4CG27B. Becker, W. C., & Matteson, Н.Н. (U. 
Illinois) GSR conditioning, anxiety, and extra- 
version. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1961, 62, 427— 
430.—Hypotheses by Eysenck and Spence relating 
GSR conditioning to extraversion and anxiety, re- 
spectively, were examined... [Ss] scoring on the 
extremes of anxiety and extraversion were selected. 
... Using a conditioned response amplitude meas- 
ure, . . . a significant positive relationship was found 
between anxiety and conditioning. No significant re- 
lationship was found between extraversion and con- 
ditioning. .. . The results give clear support to 
Spence's theory while failing to support that of 
Eysenck."—G. Frank. 


4CG30C. Chuprikova, N. I. (Psychological Inst., 
RSFSR Acad. Pedagogical Sciences, Moscow, 
USSR) О lokal’nykh izmeneniiakh vozbudimosti 
zritel'nogo analizatora pod vliianiem slovesnykh 
razdrazhitelei. [Local changes of the excitability 
of the visual analyser under the influence of verbal 
stimuli.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1961, 11, 630- 
635.—8 college students were trained to respond with 
a RT key to visual and auditory stimuli preceded by 
a ready signal. Analysis of data reveals stable local 
changes which take place in the visual analyser asa 
result of the verbal instruction. When the instruc- 
tion is a signal for the motor reaction the excitability 
is increased; when the instruction is a signal for the 
inhibition of the movement the excitability is lowered. 
These changes are interpreted as caused by positive 
and inhibitory tonic impulses originating in those 
parts of the cortex which are connected with the 
operation of the second signal system.—A. Cuk. 
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4СС51К. Kogan, A. B. (State U., Rostov-on- 
Don, USSR) О strukture zamykatelnogo ap- 
parata uslovnogo refleksa. [Structure of the clos- 
ing mechanism of the conditioned reflex.] Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel., 1961, 11, 651-659.—A survey and 
discussion of contradictory opinions concerning the 
structure and the localization of the closing mech- 
anism operative in conditioning. The author favors 
a cortical localization in the sense that the closing of 
temporary connections occurs not between the con- 
necting analyzers but between the afferent and the 
efferent elements of the CS. This explanation is 
presented only as a working hypothesis.—4. Cuk. 


4CG52S. Shearn, Donald. (Colorado State Coll. 
Education) Does the heart learn? Psychol. Bull., 
1961, 58, 452-458 —Experimental evidence indicates 
that both forms of EKG cycle and heart rate may be 
conditioned with the classical paradigm. Latency of 
the heart rate CR is less for a shorter CS-UCS in- 
terval. Conditioned responses of greater magnitude 
as well as increased resistance to extinction are re- 
ported when the UCS irregularly follows the CS. 
The question of whether the heart really learns or if 
the data could be explained on the basis of alternative 
mechanisms, such as the respiratory or skeletal sys- 
tems, is discussed—W. J. Meyer. 


4CG57E. Elkin, D. G., Belen’kaya, L. YA, 
& Zmienko, V. D. (Odessa U.) Ergograficheskii 
metod opredeleniya tipologicheskikh osobennostei 
vyssheí nervnoi deyatel'nosti cheloveka. [Ergo- 
graphic method of determination of typological prop- 
erties of higher nervous activities in man.] Vop. 
Psikhol., 1961, 7(4), 157-164.—Observations were 
made of the relationship between ergographic records 
and types of higher nervous activity characteristics 
displayed by 20 adult Ss. Ergographic records were 
obtained as the Ss lifted a 4.5 kg weight at the rate 
of 60 times a minute. Nervous activity characteris- 
tics were defined by GSR conditioning involving a 
conditioned discrimination and a reversal of dis- 
crimination. Gross properties of the ergographic 
curves were related to types of nervous activity as 
defined by the conditioning task. The evidence sug- 
gests some correlation between these two. For ex- 
ample, 5 of the 7 Ss who displayed weak excitation 
and strong inhibition in the conditioning task had an 
ergographic curve which started high and steadily 
decreased. On the other hand, 3 of the 4 Ss who dis- 
played strong and labile processes of excitation and 
inhibition in the conditioning task had ergographic 
pes which first increased, then decreased.—H. 

ick. 

4CG75A. Ader, Robert, & Tatum, Ronald. (U. 
Rochester School Medicine & Dentistry) Free- 
operant avoidance conditioning in human sub- 
jects. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1961, 4, 275-276.—" The 
technique of conditioning an avoidance response with- 
out the use of an exteroceptive stimulus to signal 
forth coming noxious stimulation was found to be 
applicable to human subjects. Of 36 subjects, 17 
reached a predetermined criterion of acquisition and 
maintained their responses at a stable rate which ap- 
peared to vary with the prevailing S C S =R — S in- 
terval."—J. Arbit. 

4CG91S. Spence, Kenneth, W., & Goldstein, 
Henry. (State U. Iowa) Eyelid conditioning per- 
formance as a function of emotion-producing in- 
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structions. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 62, 291-294.—0n 


the assumption that the threat of increasing a Weak 


UCS, aíter 20 conditioning trials, to a Very un 
pleasant intensity would increase the level of Em 
tional response and thus the drive level, it was pre- 
dicted that the performance of this group would be 
significantly higher than that of a control group not 
given such a threat. This prediction was confirmed. 
A 3rd group, in which the UCS was actually changed 
to a strong puff after the 20 trials with a weak рий, 
performed slightly above the threatened group. 
“Thus the drive-increasing effect of the instructions 
was slightly less than that produced by increasing the 
UCS from a puff of .33 psi to one of 3.0 psi" —]J, 
Arbit. 

4CG93G. Gol'dburt, S. N. (Physiological Inst, 
Leningrad U.) Uslovnoreflektornye izmeneniia 
kriticheskogo intervala diskretnosti v zvukovom 
analizatore cheloveka. 
critical interval of discreteness of two tones in the 
acoustic analyzer of man.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 
1961, 11, 593-601.—4 Ss were conditioned to react 
with an eye blink to 2 short tones of 10 ms divided by 
an interval ranging from 20 to 80 ms. When condi- 
tioning took place with an interval so short that it 
was hardly discriminated, a shortening of the critical 
interval of discreteness occurred which was unstable 
but could be easily restored. In some experiments 
the air puff and the blink reflex were used as a warn- 
ing signal for a single tone following after an interval 
of 1-2 seconds. Аз a result, a marked increase of 
the critical interval of discreteness took place which 
did not last more than a few experimental sessions 
and could not be restored.—4. Cuk. 


(Also see Abstracts 4CJO3L, 4DA85V, 4DB83P, 
4DL15A, 40 М097, 4DM36K, 4FD452, 
4HI88G) 


Discrimination 


4CH65P. Perrine, Mervyn William. (U. Ver- 
mont) Die Bedeutung des Handelns fiir das 
Wahrnehmungslernen. [The importance of action 
for perceptual learning.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 
1961, 8, 365-281.—% of the 28 Ss participated in à 
ball-throwing task in distorted Ames-rooms; the other 
% observed only, while E performed the task. T 
majority of the active group reported perceptua 
changes of the rooms. Only a few of the inactive 
% reported perceptual alterations—W. J. Koppits. 


(Also see Abstracts 4BC99T, 4FD36K) 


Verbal Learning 
4CI07A. Archer, E. James. 


(U. Wisconsin) 
Supplementary report: Familiarity or low vale 
ity? J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 62, 207-208.—This 158 
reanalysis of data presented by Lindley (see 35 " bles 
which showed that familiarity of nonsense зуга 


р $ 3 3 ble 
was an important variable in serial nonsense sy¥@ 


learning when association value was held consi 
Based upon recent association values, previously Roe 
lished by himself (see 36: 1CI23A), the author oe 
cludes that “Lindley may still be right abo he 
effect of familiarity but his data do not supp? 
hypothesis."—J. Arbit. Я ta) 
4CI10R. Russell Wallace A. (U. Minneso of 
Assessment versus experimental acquisition 
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] habits. In Charles N. Cofer (Ed.), Verbal 
nm and verbal behavior (see 36: 4CI41C). Pp. 
110-123.— Test-inferred and experimentally intro- 
duced processes are probably not the same thing. At 

resent, not all significant language functions can be 

simulated experimentally in the laboratory, but with 
modifications and innovations in techniques this may 
become possible. Even so, there will still be a place 
for assesssment through tests.—E. Y. Beeman. 


4CI11D. Deese, James. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
From the isolated verbal unit to connected dis- 
course. In Charles N. Cofer (Ed.), Verbal learning 
and verbal behavior (see 36: 4С141С). Рр. 11-31— 
The “idea that any verbal unit can be considered an 
isolated one" is questioned and the use of nonsense 
syllables discouraged. 3 factors presumed to influ- 
ence immediate free recall after a single presentation 
of a list of words are reviewed. This recall is “chiefly 
determined by interitem associative factors and by 
sequential features imparted to the material either by 
the text itself or by the subject.” Word frequency is 
not seen as an essential factor in free recall. “Recall 
of connected discourse can very probably be accounted 
for by these same factors, although certain additional 
complexities will arise.” (18 ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. 


4CI17Y. Young, Robert К. (U. Texas) The 
stimulus in serial verbal learning. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 74, 517-528.—The “specificity hypothesis,” 
that in serial learning (A-B-C-D ...) A is the 
specific and exclusive stimulus for B, B for C, etc., 
"was tested by measuring transfer from a serial to a 
paired associate (PA) list composed of the same 
items...as...in the serial task." The PA lists 
were so constructed as to permit the expectation of 
either positive (A-B, B-C, . . .) or negative (A-D, 
B-F,...) transfer. Certain other implications drawn 
from the hypothesis were also tested. N = 24 in each 
of the two groups. Results from the several experi- 
ments “give little support to the specificity hypothe- 
Sis"—R. H. Waters. 


4CI22K. Koehler, John, Jr. (Indiana U.) Role 
of instructions in two-choice verbal conditioning 
with contingent partial reinforcement. J. exp. 
Psychol, 1961, 62, 122-125.—The present study 
varied instructions which dealt with how Ss should 
consider the nonreinforced trials in the 2-choice con- 
tingent partial reinforcement situation. The order 
among the mean terminal response rates of the 3 in- 
struction groups was predicted from statistical learn- 
ing theory and, using Army trainees, was confirmed. 
Also studied was a possible interaction effect between 
instructions and reinforcement levels, but none was 
ound in the expected direction—J. Arbit. 


p CI26H. Horton, David L., & Kjeldergaard, 
aul M. (U. Kentucky) An experimental analy- 
tio Of associative factors in mediated generaliza- 
sie Psychol. Monogr., 1961, 75(11, Whole No. 
), 26 p—The role of mediated association in the 
ae of generalization is the basis for this experi- 
in, ntal study, Using a 3-stage paired-associate learn- 
a task in which stimuli or responses were equated 
ou лып response chains were formed, the authors 
ctn évidence of the presence of several associative 
set ors, and that individual difference factors (task 
pro strategy, etc.) are important parameters in the 
cess of generalization.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 
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4CI27J. Jensen, Arthur R. (U. California) An 
empirical theory of the serial-position effect, J. 
Psychol., 1962, 53, 127-142.—A theory was proposed 
to explain the bow-shaped serial-position curve. The 
theory is based on 5 assumptions for which some em- 
pirical support is offered: (a) the associative connec- 
tions between the items are learned in a 1-trial, all-or- 
none fashion; (b) connections are learned in a cer- 
tain order around an "anchor" point, which is usually 
the 1st item presented; (c) the order is determined 
by the relative ease of forming an associative con- 
nection with an already learned item as compared 
with an item that is unfamiliar or not anchored as to 
serial position; (d) the "effort" required by a given 
S to learn the associative connections between items 
is equally divided among all items in the list; (e) 
the degree of skewness of the serial-position curve is 
a function of the interaction between the length of 
the series and S's immediate memory span.—Author 
abstract. 


4CI29K. Kanfer, Frederick H., & Marston, Al- 
bert R. (Purdue U.) The effect of task-relevant 
information on verbal conditioning. J. Psychol., 
1962, 53, 29-36.—This study investigated the effects 
of task-relevant information, controlled through in- 
structions, upon verbal conditioning. Ss who re- 
ceived most task-related information showed fastest 
acquisition, while Ss receiving misinformation were 
the poorest learners. On a transfer task, the greatest 
amount of information resulted in the highest transfer. 
The No-Information and Misinformation groups 
showed no significant transfer. "These results support 
the hypothesis that increased task information tends 
to facilitate learning, and may also enhance learning 
of the concept on which the reinforced response class 
was based.—Author abstract. 


4CI29U. Underwood, Benton J. (Northwestern 
U.) Ten years of massed practice on distributed 
practice. Psychol. Rev., 1961, 68, 229-247.—A. sum- 
mary of the Northwestern University researches on 
the effects of distributed practice in verbal learning 
and suggested concepts to explain these findings. 
Distributed practice (DP) is when trial intervals are 
greater than 15 seconds; massed practice (MP), when 
intervals are 2-8 seconds. DP enhances learning 
when a minimal level of Eon an occurs during 
response acquisition, since this allows successive ex- 
аав Vds tendencies. Under MP, errors are 
suppressed rather than extinguished. Amount of in- 
terference and length of interval are the critical vari- 
ables; the latter must be shortened as the former in- 
creases in order for facilitation to occur. MP causes 
no impediment when there is interference in associat- 
ing the stimulus with the response term. Other yan 
ables including length of list, single rest intervals, and 
meaningfulness are evaluated. —4A. E. D. Schonfield. 


I32N. Noble, Clyde E. (Montana State U.) 
ушп learning and individual differences. In 
Charles N. Cofer (Ed.), Verbal learning and verbal 
behavior (see 36: 4CI41C). Pp. 132-146—". .. a 
brief review and evaluation of the available data on 
verbal learning and individual differences. A nee 
was expressed for comprehensive, theory-oriented re- 
search in this area which would combine the experi- 
mental-correlational and nomothetic-idiographic tech- 
niques. Following a treatment of certain methodo- 
logical and theoretical problems involved in the 
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processes of standardization, prediction, and interac- 
tion analysis, a five-point research program was out- 
lined." (56 теғ.) —Е. Y. Beeman. 


4CI36K. Kristofferson, Alfred B. (U. Cincinnati) 
Repetition and paired associates learning. Science, 
1961, 134, 2036-2037.—Recent experiments have sug- 
gested that paired-associate items which are practiced 
and missed are equivalent to new items on future 
trials, supporting an all-or-none interpretation of the 
formation of associative bonds. Experiments reported 
here show that if correct items are discarded after 
each trial the probability of getting a missed item cor- 
rect on the next trial is higher than that probability 
of getting a new item correct.—Journal abstract. 


4CI41C. Cofer, Charles ЇЧ. (Ed.) Verbal learn- 
ing and verbal behavior. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1961. vi, 241 p. $5.95.—The proceedings of a 
conference sponsored by the Office of Naval Research 
and New York University. 7 papers are presented, 
with comments on each paper by a member of the con- 
ference and a summary of the conference discussion 
on each paper. (See 36: 4CI10R, 4CI11D, 4CI32N, 
4CI52P, 4CI18B, 4CI97U, 4CO42G)—E. Y. Beeman. 


4CIA3L. Levitt, Herbert, & Goss, Albert E. 
(U. Massachusetts) Stimulus attributes and drive 
in paired-associate learning. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 
62, 243-252.—A study of the effect on paired-associate 
learning of 4 task variables (the similarity and as- 
sociation values of stimulus and response members) 
and of 2 presumed drive variables (manifest anxiety 
and failure stress). The findings are discussed in 
terms of previous research with these variables. (27 
ref.) —J. Arbit. 


4CI43M. Marston, Albert R., Kanfer, Frederick 
H., & McBrearty, John F. (Purdue U.) Stimulus 
discriminability in verbal conditioning. J. Psy- 
chol., 1962, 53, 143-153.— The study investigated the 
effect of the distinctiveness of discriminative stimuli 
upon the amount and rate of learning in verbal con- 
ditioning. Each of 4 groups received a set of non- 
sense syllables taken from 1 to 4 levels of stimulus 
discrepancy, determined by preliminary ratings as to 
"similarity to English." S was asked to spell 1 mem- 
ber of each pair of syllables, and E reinforced the use 
of the syllables rated less similar to English. The 
results supported the hypothesis that increased stim- 
ulus discrepancy yields a higher level and faster rate 
of learning.—Author abstract. 


4CI48A. Archer, E. James; Cejka, Jeanne A., & 
Thompson, Charles P. (U. Wisconsin) Serial- 
trigram learning as a function of differential 
meaningfulness and sex of subjects and experi- 
menters. Canad, J. Psychol, 1961, 15, 148-153.— 
Each S learned 3 lists of 3-letter syllables (trigrams). 
The 1st list had higher association values for women, 
the 2nd had higher values for men, and a 3rd list had 
neutral values. The hypothesis that trigrams which 
were more meaningful to women should be learned 
more rapidly by women than those judged more 
meaningful by men was not confirmed.—R. S. 
Davidon. 


4CI52P. Postman, Leo. (U. California) The 
present status of interference theory. In Charles 
N. Cofer (Ed.), Verbal learning and verbal be- 
havior (see 36: 4CI41C). Рр. 152-179.—". .. a 
reanalysis of the theory that failure of recall occurs 
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because of competition of responses at the | 
call.” The independence hypothesis is eri 
evidence is presented for other factors such 
and generalized response competition 
likely to be involved in proactive interferen 
ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. 
4CI55M. Mayzner, M. S., & Tresselt, M. 
Southern California) Incidental learning: 
tion of associative strength and distance 
S-R pairs. J. Psychol., 1962, 53, 155-160- 
study examined the effects of associative stren | 
distance between S-R pairs in an incidental lea rning 
task. The results showed that word lists np i 
of S-R pairs with high associative strength yiek 
greater recall scores and more associative clusterin 
than word lists comprised of S-R pairs with low 
ciative strength. However, associative strength 
S-R distance were found to interact, prodi 
greater recall scores and more associative clusterit 
when S-R distance is small rather than large, for hij 
associative strength lists, but producing no differ 
in low associative strength lists—Author absi 
4CI77H. Hall, John F. (Pennsylvania Stat 
Controlled association timeas a function of y 
frequency. J. Psychol., 1962, 53, 77-80.— This 
was designed to determine the relationship be 
the frequency of the stimulus word, as indicat 
the Thorndike-Lorge frequency count, and contri 
association time. The controlled association situ 
was one of requiring the Ss to provide a respons 
which, together with the stimulus word, made a m 
ingful combination of words. Analysis of the associ 
tion times to 56 words for 34 Ss revealed that lat 
was significantly shorter to high frequency W 
than to low. Ап analysis of the blocks made to 
high and low frequency stimulus words pro ў 
firming evidence. In contrast to the free assoc 
situation, however, an examination of the resp 
words did not reveal any relationship between 
quency and communality.—Author abstract, 
4CI81B. Bousfield, W. A. (U. Connecticut 
rning. In 
d verbal beha 


India 


response to an old stimulus gave negative tr 
but with previous response overlearning | B 
positive transfer. There was diminishing 
transfer with increased overlearning.—/. a 
4CI85F. Feigenbaum, Edward A., & Simon 
bert A. (Carnegie Inst. Technology) ©? 
The distinctiveness of stimuli. Psychol. Кё 
68, 285-288.—A theory of serial rote learning 
lined, and quantitative predictions of the sha : 
bowed serial position curve are presented,’ 
dictions are compared with predictions from. 
dock’s theory and with obtained results. The 
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predictions compare well with obtained results.—C. 
М. Uhl. 

4CI90L. Lockhead, б. R. (IBM Research Cent.) 
A re-evaluation of one-trial associative learning. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1961, 74, 590-595.—Rock's study 
(see 33: 726) was replicated as run by Rock, and 
with rate of presentation increased. “Results show 
that evidence for one-trial learning. disappears when 
rehearsal-time available to Ss is eliminated or greatly 
reduced.” —R. H. Waters. 

4CI97B. Blóschl, Lilian. (U. Vienna, Austria) 
Neue Experimente zum Problem der vermittelten 
Assoziationen. [New experiments on the problem 
of mediated associations.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 
1961, 8, 297-310.—64 adults and 25 children learned 
lists of word pairs. At the final test some of the 
original stimulus words were replaced with different 
but closely associated words. In most cases the Ss 
responded with the expected 2nd words of the learned 
pair. The results give an indication of the strength 
of mediated association.—W. J. Koppitz. 

4CI97U*. Umemoto, Takao, & Hilgard, Ernest 
Paired-associate learning as a 
function of similarity: Common stimulus and re- 
sponse items within the list. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 
62, 97-104.—In varying the number of common items 
between the stimulus and response in paired-associate 
learning the authors found that the more common 
items the more trials to mastery. An hypothesis of 
backward mediated association was proposed and 
tested in a second experiment. This hypothesis was 
confirmed. (17 ref.)—J. Arbit. 

4CI97U*. Underwood, Benton J. (Northwestern 
U.) An evaluation of the Gibson theory of verbal 
learning. In Charles N. Cofer (Ed.), Verbal learn- 
ing and verbal behavior (see 36: 4C141C). Рр. 197- 
217.—This theory has “dominated approaches in cer- 
tain areas of verbal learning for 20 years.” But now, 
evaluation of available facts forces the conclusion that 
the theory has limited usefulness. The “flow of re- 
Search and the new ways of viewing phenomena have 
left the theory behind.” (29 ref.) —E. Y. Beeman. 

4С1997. Johnson, Ronald C., Frincke, Gerald, & 
Martin, Lea. (San Jose State Coll.) Meaningful- 
ness, frequency, and affective character of words 
as related to visual duration threshold. Canad. J. 
Psychol., 1961, 15, 199-204.—Visual duration thresh- 
olds and number of associations were obtained for 
Words varying in goodness on the good-bad scale of 
the Semantic differential. Good words elicited more 
associations than bad words of the same Thorndike- 
orge frequency. “Why word goodness is related to 
threshold was not answered in these experiments."— 
R. S. Davidon. 


(Also see Abstracts 4CJ93P, 4CL95D, 4CL96M, 
4HG53R) 


Reinforcement (Including Probability Learning) 
4С]03Т.. Lewis, Donald J., & Duncan, Carl P. 


AQuisiana State U.) Effects of variable mag- 
exp. po. reward on a lever-pulling response. J. 
as. Psychol, 1961, 62, 203-205.— Fifty Ss were 
trap d ed to “each of eight groups, and given a nine- 
om Acquisition series on a modified ‘slot machine. 
or 15 Eroups received 100% reinforcement with 504 
f On each trial. Other groups received 50¢ and 
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1 irregularly on the acquisition trials—conditions of 
'variable magnitude of reward. Other groups re- 
ceived partial reinforcement. At the end of acquisi- 
tion, rewards ceased, but Ss were allowed to play as 
long as they liked, The basic response measure was 
the number of responses to quitting (extinction). 
Partial reinforcement had its usual effect in retarding 
extinction, but there was no evidence that variability 
of reward affected extinction in any way."—J. Arbit. 


4CJ11R. Rubinstein, Irvin. (Walter Reed Army 
Inst. Research) Supplementary report: The influ- 
ence of one stimulus on the prediction of the 
alternative stimulus in two-choice problems. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1961, 62, 311-312.—The fact that Ss, in 
predicting 2-choice series, respond to the length of 
run of like symbols has been demonstrated by an 
earlier study. The present experiment shows that the 
S is also influenced by the length of run of the alterna- 
tive stimulus. The S appears to confuse and intermix 
his ideas about the 2 separate events.—J. Arbit. 


4CJ49B. Bruner, Alfred, & Revusky, Samuel 
H. (Indiana U.) Collateral behavior in humans. 
J. exp. Anal, Behav., 1961, 4, 349-350.—"To demon- 
strate the role which collateral behavior may take in 
maintaining effective performance under a DRL rein- 
forcement schedule, humans were given access to four 
telegraph keys, only one of which was relevant to the 
reinforcement contingency. Responses on the three 
irrelevant keys took the form of definite patterns and 
were observed to maintain a required temporal spac- 
ing of presses on the reinforced key.” —J. Arbit. 

4CJ53A. Atkinson, Richard C. (Stanford U.) 
The observing response in discrimination learning. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 62, 253-262 —A study of the 
effect of different reinforcement schedules upon the 
observing responses made in a 2-choice discrimination 
task by human Ss. The data are discussed in terms 
of a Markov chain model and related to stimulus 
sampling theory—J. Arbit. 

4CJ85H. Harley, R. J. (Lilly Research Lab.) 
A variable probability coincidence pulse gate. J. 
exp. Anal. Behav., 1961, 4, 185-186.—Description of 
a "device used as a decision element to control the 
probability of some event. The device js used to 
make it impossible to predict which individual re- 
sponses will be reinforced, while guaranteeing that 
the reinforcement will be given for a predictable 
average number of times during an experiment. — 
J. Arbit. 

4CJ93F. Forgays, Donald G., & Molitor, Hazel. 
(Rutgers U.) Reinforcement as a function of in- 
structional set. J. Psychol., 1962, 53, 193-198.—The 
present experiment tested the relationship between 
instructional set and type of reinforcing cue in the 
modification of an operant button-press response. The 
results indicate clearly that the efficacy of reinforcers 
(such as the verbal and sensory stimuli) is a function 
of the instructional set provided the S.—Author 
abstract. i 

4CJ93P. Postman, Leo. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Spread of effect as a function of time and intra- 
serial similarity. Amer. J. Psychol., 1961, 74, 493- 
505.—A. classical "Thorndikian" word-number situa- 
tion was presented to 96 Ss under 2 conditions of 
intralist similarity (high and low) and 2 retention- 
intervals (immediately and after 20 mins). After- 
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gradients were obtained under both retention-intervals. 
Slight evidence of a fore-gradient was present only 
on the delayed test. An explanation of the gradient 
effect either in terms of the guessing-sequence or of 
the response-response reinforcement (repetition to the 
rewarded response) hypothesis is rejected. It is sug- 
gested that Thorndike's hypothesis of the automatic 
action of rewards may still apply.—R. H. Waters. 


(Also see Abstracts 4CC71F, 4CI22K, 4CK95F, 
4]1345) 


Learning Theory 


4CK73S. Suppes, Patrick, & Zinnes, Joseph L. 
(Stanford U.) Stochastic learning theories for a 
response continuum with non-determinate rein- 
forcement. Psychometrika, 1961, 26, 373-390.—Con- 
tinuous analogues of the finite linear and stimulus 
sampling theories are developed for nondeterminate 
reinforcement schedules. Closed-form expressions 
are derived for the asymptotic response distribution 
and certain sequential statistics. Computations for a 
target experiment are given to illustrate the character 
of the theoretical results—Journal abstract. 

4CK79B. Birch, David. (U. Michigan) A mo- 
tivational interpretation of exinction. In Marshall 
R. Jones (Ed.), Nebraska Symposium on Motivation, 
1961 (see 36: 4AI10]). Pp. 179-202.—Findings re- 
ported suggest that the number of prior rewarded 
trials is inadequate to explain exinction. A "non- 
monotonic relation between the number of acquisition 
trials and resistance to extinction" is suggested. А 
2-factor interpretation was offered. “The more gen- 
eral problem of the relationship between motivational 
conditions and response tendencies was discussed in 
the context of associative and nonassociative effects 
on performance.” (22 ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. 


4CK90A. Anderson, Norman Н. (U. California) 
Two learning models for responses measured on 
a continuous scale. Psychometrika, 1961, 26, 390— 
403.—2 linear operator models are presented for a 
class of learning situation in which the response is 
on a numerical scale and the S is given the magnitude 
of his error on some or all of the trials. Theoretical 
expressions are developed for sequential dependencies, 
mean learning curves, variances, and covariances, 
which permit a number of tests of goodness of fit.— 
Journal abstract. 


4CK95F. Flood, Merril M.  (U. Michigan) 
Stochastic learning in rats with hypothalamic im- 
plants. Аят. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1961, 89, 795-822.— 
Stimulation through hypothalamically implanted elec- 
trodes in a rat's brain can be used efficiently to pro- 
vide reinforcement in a learning situation extending 
for months. Maximum-likelihood estimates of 6 pa- 
rameters used in a symmetry model can be approx- 
imated in less than 30 minutes by an IBM 704. Esti- 
mated values of the parameters are reasonably con- 
stant for a single rat, and may be the same for 2 rats 


even under different reinforcement schedules.—B. S. 
Aaronson, 


(Also see Abstracts 4AA66S, 4С127], 4HJ37S) 


RETENTION & FORGETTING 


4CL02S. Shepard, Roger N., & Teghtsoonian, 
Martha. (Bell Telephone Labs.) Retention of in- 
formation under conditions approaching a steady 
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state. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 62, 302-309.—For each 
3-digit number in a protracted sequence of such num- 
bers, Ss responded “old” or “new” depending on 
whether they did or did not remember having seen 
that number at an earlier point in the sequence. Each 
number was presented twice; but the number of other 
3-digit numbers intervening between the Ist and 2nd 
presentation of the same number was manipulated as the 
independent variable. A trace model yielded theoret- 
ical curves that were a close fit to the data obtained, 
“The fitted curves also made possible the estimation 
of a lower bound on the amount of information that 
Ss are able to carry along at any one time during an 
arbitrarily protracted sequence of three-digit num- 
bers.” (28 ref.)—J. Arbit. 


4CL43P. Peterson, Lloyd R., Peterson, Margaret 
Jean, & Miller, Arthur. (Indiana U.) Short-term 
retention and meaningfulness. Canad. J. Psychol., 
1961, 15, 143-147.—A fter 6 seconds, recall of 3-letter 
items varied with their meaningfulness or association 
value. Sequential dependencies between letters within 
the items also varied with meaningfulness.—R. S. 
Davidon. 

4CL44N. Naylor, James C., & Briggs, George E. 
(Ohio State U.) Long-term retention of learned 
skills: A review of the literature. USAF ASD 
tech. Rep., 1961, No. 61-390. 44 p.—Reviewing those 
articles which seem to relate either directly or periph- 
erally to long-term retention of learned motor be- 
havior indicates that the number of variables of 
possible importance is quite large, and that in general 
only limited research has been conducted with any one 
of these given variables. The variables appear to fall 
into 4 general classes: those dealing with the type of 
task . . . with learning parameters . . . with reten- 
tion interval parameters, and . . . with recall param- 
eters. Research under each category is reviewed and 
commented on, and suggestions are made that certain 
variables (such as task "organization" and the scor- 
ing method used) should be considered as key van- 
ables in any research program dealing with the long- 
term retention of skills. (124 ref.) USAF ASD. 


4CL95D. Deese, James. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
Associative structure and the serial reproduction 
experiment. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 63, 95- 
100.—This study investigates the changes that occur 
in the serial reproduction of lists of words that vaty 
in their associational relationship with each other. 
Lists of words were presented to groups of Ss; the 
results were based on the responses of the group ан 
whole. It was hypothesized that the closer the 250 
ciation relationship of words, the greater the ease | Ke 
recall; the less the relationship, the greater the n 
trusion of idiosyncratic responses. The hypoth 
was, to a great extent, confirmed. The results а 
related to the nature of social communication: ^^ 
Frank. 


4CL95S. Slamecka, Norman J. 


(U. Vermont) 


Proactive inhibition of connected discourse. | ei 
exp. Psychol., 1961, 62, 295-301.—" This study Ui 
the susceptibility of the rote retention of prose 


sages to proactive inhibition (PI) of recall, as 8 ov 
tion of amount of prior learning (PL) and Es and 
retention interval. Thirty-six Ss each learne ou 
recalled four 20-word passages of connected йс, Я 
in succession, by the method of serial апар jes 
. . . It was concluded that whatever unique ргОР 
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may be possessed by connected discourse, it also shows 
the same susceptibility to PI effects as does nonsense 
material. A hypothesis that interference of this kind 
serves mainly to increase the latency but not the ac- 
curacy of correct responses, was discussed.” —J. 
Arbit. 

4CL96M. Murdock, Bennet B. Jr, & Babick, 
Arthur J. (U. Vermont), The effect of repetition 
on the retention of individual words. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1961, 74, 596-601.—". . . the method of 
free recall [was used] to study the effect of repeti- 
tion on learning. One critical word was placed in 
the middle of a list of 25 words read once to S, and 
this same critical word was repeated in list after list 
until it had been correctly recalled. There was no 
apparent effect of repetition on recall"—R. H. 
Waters. 

4CL98L. Le Ny, Jean-François. Gravité des 
erreurs et généralisation de l'élément associé dans 
un apprentissage par coeur. [Seriousness of the 
errors and generalization of the associated element in 
rote memorization.] Psychol. Franc., 1961, 6, 198- 
208.—4 groups each composed of 18 secondary school 
students were presented orally with a set of 8 paired 
associates (nonsense syllable paired with single digit 
number) with instructions to memorize the list. Each 
group was given a different digit-response for the 
syllable-stimulus. After correcting for probability 
of choices, it was found that the most likely errors 
were those digits close in ordinal position to the cor- 
rect response. These results were interpreted as evi- 
dence of semantic generalization.—C. J. Adkins. 


(Also see Abstracts 4CE07G, 4CO428, 4Е1091, 
4JG66K) 


THINKING 


4СМ035. Shevarév, P. A. Obobshchénnye as- 
sotsiatsii v uchebnoi rabote shkol'nika. [General- 
ized associations in the school work of pupils.] Mos- 
cow, USSR: RSFSR Academy Pedagogical Sciences, 
1959. 303 p.—The author analyzes the mental opera- 
tions involved in solving algebraic and arithmetic 
problems, in drawing conclusions from given prem- 
ises, and in performing certain orphographic tasks. 
On the basis of his analyses, the author advances a 
new classification of associations and shows that gen- 
eralized associations, referred to as “variable asso- 
ciations,” play a very important role in mental proc- 
esses along with the associations of the more usual 
type (that is, the “constant associations’) —I. D. 

ondon. 

4CM11N. Newell, Allen, & Simon, Herbert A. 

Carnegie Inst. Technology) Computer simulation 
of human thinking. Science, 1961, 134, 2011-2017. 
—A theory of problem solving expressed as a com- 
Puter program permits simulation of thinking proc- 
€sses—Journal abstract. 


4CM11S. Spence, D. P. (New York U.) An 
experimental test of schema interaction. J. ab- 
fe soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 611—615.— "In an at- 
ree to test propositions about the interaction of 
ie emata, three stimuli, incidental to the stimulus to 
in Tated, were paired with three supraliminal faces 
ate Partly balanced design. Twenty-three subjects 

€d the ‘stimuli and faces initially on an Osgood 
mantic Differential, In a second session, several 
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months later, they rated each face again, preceded by 
one of the objects below the level of focal awareness. 
It was predicted that the object and face schemata 
aroused by the first rating would be reactivated, and 
would interact in a predictable way to produce a new 
rating of the face. For two of the three types of 
objects, ratings of the face following the negative and 
control incidental stimuli moved in the direction of 
the object rating, in support of the hypothesis. The 
findings were discussed in terms of a theory of in- 
cidental schemata that influence ongoing cognition." 
—G. Frank. 


4CM15G. Guilford, J. P., Merrifield, P. R., 
Christensen, P. R., & Frick, J. W. (U. Southern 
California) Some new symbolic factors of cog- 
nition and convergent production. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt., 1961, 21, 515-541.—An analytic study of 7 
factors pertaining to symbolic thinking was made 
using 240 Naval air cadets and student officers. The 
Ss were given 20 new experimental tests and 10 
marker tests. "The correlation matrix was analyzed 
by Thurstone's centroid method, yielding 15 factors, 
13 of which were readily interpretable after orthog- 
onal rotations by the Zimmerman method." 6 of the 
7 reference factors emerged with varying degrees of 
clarity: cognition of symbolic relations, convergent 
production of symbolic transformations, cognition of 
symbolic units, cognition of symbolic classes, cogni- 
tion of symbolic implications, and convergent produc- 
tion of symbolic systems.—W. Coleman. 


4CM35P. Porter, Arthur. The mechanical rep- 
resentation of processess of thought. In William 
Ferndel (Ed.), Memory, learning, and language (see 
36: 4DAG9F). Pp. 35-54.—A brief description of 
the attempt at mechanization of thought processes. 
Several processes are discussed with the conclusion 
that only those processes man can program can be 
mechanized. The only thought processes which can 
be mechanically simulated can be described as simple 
conditioning —A. Н. Urmer. 


4CM42B. Bruner, Jerome. (Harvard 0.) Zagad- 
nienia indywidualne is społeczne w badaniu 
myślenia. [Individual and collective problems in the 
study of thinking.] Psychol. Wych., 1961, 4, 242- 
264.—A review of recent developments in the follow- 
ing 3 aspects of thinking : organization of thought; 
the role of memory and previous experience; and 
relationships among thought, language, and culture. 
(29 ref.)—H. Kaczkowski. 


4CM43R. Rovenskit, Z., Uemov, A., & Uemova, 
E. Mashina i mysl’. [Machine and thought.] Mos- 
cow, USSR: State Publishing House Political Lit- 
erature, 1960. 143 p.—This philosophical essay on 
cybernetics undertakes to explore the questions of 
whether “thinking machines” can be said to think and 
whether there are limits to their development. It is 
also intended to serve as an introduction to more spe- 
cialized literature on the subject —I. D. London. 


M75M. Mark, Henry J. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
Жу thinking and the classification of be- 
havior. Science, 1962, 135, 75-87.—A hierarchy of 
information-processing abilities parallels development 
of the brain’s reasoning power.—Journal abstract. 


'M81D. Dienes, Z. P. (U. Adelaide, Australia) 
Rape and generalization. Harv. educ. 
Rev., 1961, 31, 281-301.—The relationship between 
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abstraction and generalization as mental processes is 
considered, with special reference to mathematical 
,thinking.—C. M. Franks. 


(Also see Abstracts 4DA11F, 4DA69F, 4DK24H, 
4HE31B) 


Problem Solving 


4CNOIB. Buskirk, C. V. (U. Chicago) Per- 
formance on complex reasoning tasks as a func- 
tion of anxiety. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 
201-209.— The purpose of the study was to determine 
the effects of anxiety, as measured by a self-descrip- 
tion inventory, a picture interpretation task, and a 
sentence-completion task, upon reasoning as measured 
by tasks found in Thurstone's test of PMA. No 
linear relationship was found between degree of 
anxiety and degree of failure on increasingly more 
difficult tasks. Highly anxious Ss have a strong 
drive to do well until the task presents some sort of 
ego threat. (29 ref.)—G. Frank. 


4CN30D. Davis, James Henry. (Michigan State 
U.) Models for the classification of problems and 
the prediction of group problem-solving from in- 
deus results. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 22, 630. 
—Abstract. 


4CN35S. Smelser, W. T. (Inst. Human Develop- 
ment, U. California) Dominance as a factor in 
achievement and perception in cooperative prob- 
lem solving interactions. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1961, 62, 535-542.—Sullivanian theory was quoted as 
assuming that a person’s mode of relating himself to 
others enables him to minimize the experience of 
anxiety in these interpersonal relations. On the basis 
that some people are primarily dominant (D) and 
others submissive (S) in interpersonal relationships, 
an experimental design was constructed so as to test 
the hypothesis that the most propitious pairing of 
these was D with S and each playing their habitual 
role. The measure of successful integration was a 
problem solving situation. Ss were assigned to role 
congruent and dissonant with their habitual modes 
and paired with naturally and experimentally similar 
and dissimilar Ss, The results confirmed the hypothe- 
sis that “congruence of role and habitual pattern 
within the subject and complementarity of patterns 
as between subjects were major determining variables 
in cooperative achievement."—G. Frank. 

4CN43N. Neimark, E. D. (New York U.) In- 
formation-gathering in diagnostic problem-solv- 
ing: A preliminary report. Psychol. Rec., 1961, 11, 
243-248.—The program of research is described. S 
was required to choose correct pattern from an array 
of solutions. 3 factors were varied in a number of 
studies : information costs, training conditions, and 
informational aspects of the problem. Strategy scores 
were independent of specific informational aspects of 
problem but were influenced by general characteris- 
tics, e.g., form of information distribution. Number 
of moves to solution were influenced by the specific 
aspects: learning took place, transfer was positive 
and rapid, and distinct strategies were developed 
through differential reinforcement. Information cost 
results were inconclusive.—R. J. Seidel. 


4CN47S. Sarason, Seymour B. (Yale U.) The 
contents of human problem solving. In Marshall 
R. Jones (Ed.), Nebraska Symposium on М otivation, 
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1961 (see 36: 4AI10J). Pp. 147-178.— 

of problems as well as the ос of prolik Ew 
needs investigation. ". . . the content of one Set of 
problems becomes associated with the content of an. 
other set, and this association influences the manner 
and effectiveness in which problems are solved by the 
child and, later, by the adult."—E. Y. Beeman, 


(Also see Abstracts 4CE91W, 4GEO1H, 4HEO08Y 
4HK12F, 4HK66R) j 


Concepts 


4С001В. Bruce, J. D. (U. Reading) Some 
characteristics of word classification. Lang. Speech, 
1961, 4, 1-17.—“An exploratory study is reported 
which investigates the effect of given structure on 
word classification. Ss have to complete, by selec- 
tion from a number of alternative items, a word list 
whose initial entries are systematically varied in rela- 
tive position. . . . The alternative items fall into 3 
reference categories, Vegetables, Birds and Mammals. 
. . . The hypothesis that the positional relation of the 
given words will influence completion strategy is con- 
firmed, and there is some indication of the effect of 
increasing the initial representation of one of the 
given topics."—4. E. Horowitz. 

4CO20N. Nyman, Alf. Evidence logique et évi- 
dence géométrique: Considérations de conceptuo- 
logie historique et de logique expérimentale. [Log- 
ical and geometrical evidence: Considerations of his- 
torical conceptualism and experimental logic.] Kungl. 
Humanist. Vetenskapssamfundet Lund. Scripta 
minora, 1959, 2, 120 p.—In tracing the history of 
thought relative to the problem of concept develop- 
ment, the author analyzes in detail the role of spatial 
or geometrical analogies: (a) in the evolution of 
formal logic, (b) as methodological fictions, (с) 8$ 
intuitional consequences, (d) as substitutions for fact 
in the psychological act of making deductions, and 
(e) as categorical symptoms. Attention is also given 
to the question of the function, the value, and the 
justification for metaphors and geometrical models in 
normative logic.—G. H. Mowbray. 


4CO42G. Goss, Albert E. (U. Massachusetts) 
Acquisition and use of conceptual schemes. In 
Charles N. Cofer (Ed.), Verbal learning and verbal 
behavior (see 36: 4CÍA1C). Pp. 42-69.—“A com 
ceptual scheme was defined as one or more sets 0 
categories or two or more variables that stand in 
original, functional, or classificatory relationship, to 
each other." The 15 section considers the histor! 
background of and contemporary influence on interest 
in this area, Section 2 gives a more detailed defini- 
tion and considers problems in the acquisition of con- 
ceptual schemes. Section 3 analyzes “the use 0 
conceptual schemes as mediating responses and stim- 
uli.” (31 ref.) —E. Y. Beeman. 

4CO42S. Shepard, Roger N., Hovland, Carl Í, 
& Jenkins, Herbert M. (Bell Telephone Lab, М 
ray Hill, N. J.) Learning and memorization 
classifications. Psychol. Monogr., 1961, of 
Whole No. 517), 42 p.—An experimental study у 
some of the factors which determine the difficulties ^ 
learning and memorizing different kinds of classic 
tions. Of 70 possible classifications of 8 stimu! ig 
vided into 2 equal groups it was found that they p 
be encompassed in 6 basic types. 3 procedures 
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used: (a) learning to associate 1 of 2 classificatory - 


responses with each of the 8 stimuli by the method 
of paired-associates ; (b). presentation with a simul- 
taneous array of 8 stimuli grouped into 2 classes, re- 
moval of array, and testing for ability to sort stimuli 
into the same 2 classes; or (c) to state a rule by 
which stimuli were classified in terms of dimensions 
and values. As an outcome of the 3 experiments de- 
scribed, the authors are of the opinion that the models 
of stimulus generalization and the conditioning of 
cues are insufficient to explain classification learning 
but require in addition something like abstraction and 
formulation of rules to account for what has been 
observed experimentally.—M. А. Seidenfeld. 


4CO48G. Goss, Albert E. (U. Massachusetts) 
Verbal mediating responses and concept forma- 
tion. Psychol. Rev., 1961, 68, 248-274.—Some gen- 
eral specifications of the nature of concept formation 
tasks are stated and are related to conventional 
paired-associates tasks. The explanatory conse- 
quences of l-stage and 2-stage (mediating responses 
and stimuli) paradigms of conceptual behavior are 
explored. Notions of abstract set or attitude, hy- 
potheses, and strategies refer to certain classes of 
stimulus-response relationships, often mediational, of 
concept formation tasks. Various sample predictions 
concerning the role of l-stage and 2-stage processes 
in different types of concept formation tasks are of- 
fered—C. N. Uhl. 


4CO48P. Perloe, Sidney I. (Yale U.) Assimila- 
tion as a consequence of categorization. J. Pers., 
1961, 29, 148-166.—Hypotheses: “(a) when discrep- 
ant information is placed in a category, it becomes 
assimilated toward the typical instance of the cate- 
gory; (b) strong typical instances will result in more 
assimilation than weak ones; (c) Ss with strong as- 
similation predispositions will show more distortion 
of the discrepant information than Ss with weak pre- 
dispositions.” 2 experiments were performed in 
which Ss categorized flashes of light varying in in- 
tensity and hue into one of 2 categories, bright or 
dim. The 1st hypothesis was significantly supported. 
For the 2nd the data were in the predicted direction, 
but not significant, "The predispositional measure 
related inconsistently to assimiliation in the two stud- 
les" (18 ref.)—G. T. Lodge. 
4С0615. Shaffer, L. Henry. (Cambridge) Con- 
cept formation in an ordering task. Brit. J. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 42, 361-369.—Ss were given the oppor- 
tunity of forming a concept, while carrying out a dis- 
crimination task, which would order a set of polygons. 
The likelihood of forming a concept was examined 
under different conditions of instruction, material and 
display presentation. The concept had to be formed 
in the absence of any trial-by-trial knowledge of re- 
пе The results show that Ss were more likely to 
Iscover the relevant concept if they were instructed 
d Some concept might be applicable than if this in- 
struction was withheld, and if 3 rather than 2 poly- 
Kons, appeared in the display. The notion of “con- 
DA 18 reviewed and the study of concept formation 
Iscussed in the context of inventive reasoning.— 
ournal abstract. 
4C062H. Hood, William Robert. (U. Oklahoma) 
i SRM of concept utilization as a function of 
Ei active and deductive derivation. Dissertation 
str., 1961, 22, 662-663, — Abstract. 
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4CO83L. Lordahl, Daniel S. (U. Wisconsin) 
Concept identification using simultaneous auditory 
and visual signals. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 62, 283— 
290.—College Ss were employed in a concept iden- 
tification task involving 4 levels of irrelevant visual 
information; 4 levels of irrelevant auditory informa- 
tion; and 3 problems, each of which required 1 audi- 
tory and 1 visual bit of relevant information. As 
irrelevant visual information increased, performance 
decreased; although variation in amount of irrelevant 
auditory information did not have a significant effect. 
Over all, it appeared that Ss responded primarily on 
the basis of visual stimuli and tended to ignore the 
auditory stimuli.—J. Arbit. 


(Also see Abstract 5FD13L) 


Decision & INFORMATION THEORY 


4CPOIC. Cohen, J. Chance, skill, and luck: The 
psychology of guessing and gambling. Baltimore, 
Md.: Penguin, 1960. 201 p. $.95.—4A report of ex- 
perimental findings and a survey of material relevant 
to psychological probability as contrasted to statistical 
or logical probability. The book is, in essence, an 


- "attempt to make explicit the systematic tendencies or 


patterns inherent in 'guessing' and gambling activ- 
ities.” Some of the experimental work includes risk- 
taking in hazardous circumstances under the influence 
of alcohol.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


4CPOSE. Erlick, Dwight E. (Aerospace Medical 
Lab, USAF Wright Air Development Division) 
Judgments of the relative frequency of a sequen- 
tial series of two events. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 62, 
105-112.—The effects of sequence, duration of ob- 
servation, and rate of occurrence on the perception of 
the more frequently occurring event of a sequential 
series of 2 mutually exclusive events were studied. 
The results of this study are explained on the basis 
of the discrimination of varying size clusters of events 
or “chunks” of the sequence of events.—J. Arbit. 

4CP11T. Tack, Werner H.  (Psychologisches 
Inst, Hamburg, Germany) Die Beschreibung disk- 
reter Verteilungen durch informationstheoretische 
Masse. [The description of discrete distributions by 
measurements based on information theory.] Z. exp. 
angew. Psychol., 1961, 8, 311-315.—The measures 
which Herrmann suggested in his study (see 35: 
4472) lead to ambiguity and possible errors—W. J. 
Koppitz. 

4CP15I, IAglom, A. M., & IAglom, L M. 
Veroiatnost’ i informatsiia. [Probability and in- 
formation.] Moscow, USSR: State Publishing House 
of Physico-Mathematical Literature, 1960. 315 p— 
This book is an introductory text to information the- 
ory with applications to problems in psychology and 
linguistics as well as physics and biology.—/. D. 
London. 7 

4CP16H. Herrmann, Theo. (Dumontstr. 8, Mainz) 
Erwiderung zu W. H. Tack: “Die Beschreibung 
diskreter Verteilungen durch informationsthe- 
oretische Masse.” [Reply to W. H. Tack: “The 
Description of Discrete Distributions by Measure- 
ments Based on Information Theory. Т 2. е&ф. 
angew. Psychol., 1961, 8, 316-319.—The psycholog- 
ical problem has been disregarded in Tack's criticism 
of Hermann's measurements (see 36: 4CP11T).— 


W. J. Koppitz. 
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4CP23S. Stocklin, Philip L. (Office Naval Re- 
search, Washington, D. C.) Decision theory ap- 
plications in human decision making. Ann. N. Y. 
Acad. Sci., 1961, 89, 823-828—The flexibility and 
unifying potential of decision theory is shown in a 
psychophysical experiment and a behavioral model. 
A clear separation of psychophysical and operational 
probabilities from cost criteria reduces arbitrariness, 
but human Os do not totally fit the predictions. Suc- 
cessful application of decision theory to nonhuman 
components of research systems suggests a similar 
approach to human ones. Difficulties arise from the 
parametric nature of decision theory and computa- 
tional difficulties that involve non-normal statistics 
and high-order decision theory. Promising avenues 
of further research are indicated.—B. S. Aaronson. 

4CP53H. Hogan, Jerry A. (Harvard U.) Copy- 
ing redundant messages. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 62, 
153-157.—10 naive Ss copied messages of varying 
redundancies. Both the length and the number of 
times Ss looked at the message in order to copy it 
were plotted as a function of redundancy. Time 
spent in looking was fairly constant as a function of 
redundancy, but the number of looks decreased mono- 
tonically. These results were consistent with other 
findings that a constant amount of information is not 
recalled after a given presentation of redundant mate- 
rial. Differences in the results of the performance 
of the naive Ss aré noted relative to the performance 
of experienced Ss.—J. Arbit. 


4CP66S. Siegel, Sidney. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Decision making and learning under varying con- 
ditions of reinforcement. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 
1961, 89, 766-783.—Hypothesizing that humans act 
as if they were trying to maximize subjectively ex- 
pected utility, models have been developed for asymp- 
totic choice behavior in a binary choice situation and 
for the course of strategy learning in this situation. 
Strategy is represented by frequency of prediction of 
the more probable event and this strategy will vary 
the various utilities inherent in the situation. The 
expectation that strategy will vary with induced rein- 
forcements has been experimentally confirmed. (30 
ref.) —B. S. Aaronson. 

4CP84C. Coombs, C. H., & Pruitt, D. G. (U. 
Michigan) Some characteristics of choice be- 
havior in risky situations. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 
1961, 89, 784-/94.—From 5 sets of 2-outcome bets, 
differing in variance of amount bet and probability 
of winning and paired with one another, 99 Ss se- 
lected those that they would like to play. At each 
probability of winning, an ideal level of variance 
exists; and at each variance level, an ideal probabil- 
ity preference exists—except that even bets are chosen 
excessively. Maximum variance was preferred at 
odds of % and more variance was preferred at favor- 
able odds. | Women were more inconsistent, were 
less transitive, preferred intermediate variance, and 
preferred even money and long shot bets—B. S. 
Aaronson, 


(Also see Abstracts 4BB52T, 4CM11N, 4CM75M, 
4DB57S, 4DH66H) 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


4D A065. Solon, L. R., Aronson, R., & Gould, С. 
Physiological implication of Laser beams. Sci- 
ence, 1961, 134, 1506-1508—The very high radia- 
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tion flux densities of optical masers point to impor 
biomedical applications Journal abstract, 

4DA07S. Sells, S. B., & Barratt, E. S. 
Christian U.) Bioelectronics abstracts: Sury 
bioelectronic approaches to the study of behay 
Fort Worth, Tex.: Texas Christian Univer, 
1961. 207 р. $10.00.—A classified, annotated bibl 
raphy of over 1600 abstracts of recent research í 
96 journals.—E. Y. Beeman. 


4DA11F. Ferndel, William. The brain 
ered as a thinking machine. In William Fi 
(Ed.), Memory, learning, and language (s 
4DA69F). Pp. 11-23.—A very simple descri 
of cytoarchitecture associated with selected bra 
functions. The cerebral areas associated with mi 
ory and forgetting are described.—4. H. Urmer. 


4DA16G. Goldie, L., & Green, J. M. (Inst. 

chiatry, Maudsley Hosp., London) Attention 
inattention in neurophysiology. Nature, Lond, 
1961, 192, 1116-1121.—A study stresses the necessi 
of relating psychical to physiological events in ne 
physiological experiments undertaken to further 
understanding of the human brain as it relates? 
mental experience. Aspects of the fundamental p: 
chological processes of attention and apperception ai 
examined, also terminology that may usefully be ap 
plied. Phenomena apparent in neurophysiologi 
recordings illustrate and support the suggestion that 
results may be better understood if the mental as wi 
as physical characteristics of the human subject а! 
accepted and used as data. (26 ref.)—M. Bento 


4DA21A. Anon.  Biologicheskaia nauka 
stroitel’stvo kommunizma. [Biological science and 
the building of Communism.] Zh. obshch. Biol, 
1961, 22, 321-324.—Among other things, it is poi 
out that new developments in microtechnology 
permit the future discovery of the mechanisms beh 
the formation of the conditioned reflex and the pri 
ervation in the central nervous system of trace-pi 
esses (that is, memory). It will also be possible: 
increase the effectiveness of brain activity, cope Wi 
fatigue, and provide the means for normal high 
nervous activity operating under extreme condit 
The materialist bases, provided by Pavlovian theo: 
will assure success in these endeavors—I. D. Londo 


4DA26M. Mogendovich, М. R. О nevrologic! 
koi osnove psikhicheskogo. [On the neurologic 
basis of the psychic.] Vop. Filos., 1961, 15(10), 1267 
139— Contemporary views on the neurologi 
of psychic processes are discussed. Proceedings б 
Pavlovian theory of higher nervous activity апо с 
rent psychophysiology, an analysis of the problem 
sensation and consciousness along with that ot 
dynamics of awareness. The need is indicated 
distinguish between reception and sensation. : 
reflex and sensation are not identical. Sensation 
be a component of unconditioned as well as cong 
tioned reflexes, or it can be absent in some 
The view is expressed that "consciousness as 
highest form of man’s psyche” requires the ex 
of specific nervous mechanisms that, unde Pe 
predominant influence of an external determini 
transform unconscious reception into conscious d 
tion. A case is made for the application of the P 
ciple of Ukhtomskif's dominant for solving 9 
problems that come up in a materialist psycho; 
ogy.—I. D. London. 
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4DA31T. Teplov, І. P. Ocherki о kibernetike. 
[Essays on cybernetics.] Moscow, USSR: Moskoy- 
skii Rabochii, 1959. 231 p.— The author provides an 
elementary exposition of cybernetics and considers 
relevant topics in biology, physiology of the nervous 
system, and psychology.—I. D. London. : 

4DA54S. Sarsikov, S. A. & Zvorykin, V. P. 
Snova po povodu proiskhozhdeniia mozga chelo- 
veka. [Again on the origin of man’s brain.] ор. 
Filos., 1961, 15(10), 154-158.—Idealistic tendencies 
that are now current in the West which question the 
“natural scientific bases of the origin of man’s brain” 
and the materialist nature of man’s consciousness 
along with the possibility of its investigation are 
criticized as an episode in the eternal struggle be- 
tween materialism and idealism for supremacy in 
science.—/. D. London. 

4DA55P. Penfield, Wilder. The nature of 
speech. In William Ferndel (Ed.), Memory, learn- 
ing, and language (see 36: 4DAG9F). Pp. 55-69.— 
A very simple description of the cerebral speech areas 
and the learning of speech in children.—4. Н. Urmer. 

4DA56M. Makarov, P. О. (Ed.) Adekvatomet- 
riia. [Adequatometry.] Leningrad, USSR: Medgiz, 
1958. 256 p.—Articles are presented which report 
on “studies of the selective reaction of the analyzers 
in man to stimuli, which are spatially, temporally, 
and magnitudinally varied." Adequacy is viewed as 
the “ability of a living system selectively and most 
effectively to react to stimulation of a definite form.” 
The studies reported fall into 2 general categories: 
(a) studies on adequatometry in physiology and (b) 
those on adequatometry applied in various clinical 
settings—medical, pediatric, surgical, gynecological, 
ocular, and пегуоиѕ.—/. D. London. 

4DAG9F. Ferndel William. (Ed. Memory, 
learning, and language. Toronto, Canada: Univer. 
Toronto Press, 1960. x, 69 p. $2.00.—A collection 
of 6 articles giving a very simple description of the 
Physiologic basis of thought. Selected cerebral areas 
are correlated with memory, learning, and speech. 2 
articles deal with the attempts at automatic simulation 
of brain processes. 1 article deals with the effect of 
hallucinogenic and psychotomimetic compounds. (See 
36: 4CM35P, 4DAIIF, 4DASSP, 4DK24H)—A. Н. 
Urmer. 

4DA85V. Voronin, L. G. (Lomonosov State U., 
Moscow, USSR) О fiziologicheskikh mekhanizmakh 
dvigatel'nykh navykov. [Physiological mechanisms 
of motor habits.] Zh. vyssh. mervn. Deiatel., 1961, 
11, 385-393. —A survey of research particularly from 
the author's laboratory. The formation of the chain 
of motor reflexes in animals has to be explained in 
the light of the Sechenov-Pavlov reflex theory as а 
result of exteroceptive and kinesthetic connections, 
and in the case of man, of the second signal system. 
Any excitation is coded in a specific flow of nerve 
impulses. When 2 excitations coincide in time, the 
Stronger of them rebuilds the physico-chemical nature 
of the weaker, Kinesthetic stimuli may in some cases 
play the main role in the formation of a chain of 
1100г reflexes, During automatization of the motor 

abit, either exteroceptive and 2nd signal system stim- 


Gir 2nd signal stimuli alone become inhibited —A. 


4DA92P, Parin, V, V, Kibernetika v fiziologii i 
meditsine, [Cybernetics in physiology and medi- 
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сіпе.] Уор. Filos., 1961, 15(10), 92-104.—Some of 
the results of work done in employing cybernetics in 
physiology and medicine are summarized. Informa- 
tion is provided on the general principles of physio- 
logical and medical cybernetics, methods of construct- 
ing models of biological systems, research trends in 
bionics, types of artificial analogues of neurones, and 
the application in experimental and clinical medicine 
of devices which rapidly and effectively process in- 
formation.—I. D. London. 


(Also see Abstracts 4AH53B, 4FBO1F) 


Neuroanatomy & PHYSIOLOGY 


4DB14M. Makarov, P. О. Neirodinamika chelo- 
veka. [Neurodynamics in man.] Leningrad, USSR: 
Medgiz, 1956. 214 p.—In this book the author pre- 
sents his research on the "excitability, lability, and 
adequacy of the internal analyzers.” The book pro- 
vides a general discussion of the principles of neuro- 
dynamics, that is, “the movement and measurement of 
the nervous processes,” and discusses in detail the 
neurodynamics of interoception—J. D. London. 


4DB20M. Mark, Vernon H., Chato, John C., 
Eastman, Forest G., Aronow, Saul, & Ervin, 
Frank R. Localized cooling in the brain. Science, 
1961, 134, 1520-1521.—A slender refrigeration probe 
for the production of reversible discrete lesions within 
the central nervous system of man and experimental 
animals is described. Cooling in the region of the 
third nerve nucleus in cats produced pupillary dilation 
which was quickly reversed when the temperature 
around the third nerve nucleus returned to normal. 
—Journal abstract. 

4DB57S. Scheibel, M. E., & Scheibel, A. В. (U. 
California Medical Center, Los Angeles) On circuit 
patterns of the brain stem reticular core. Ann. 
N. У. Acad. Sci., 1961, 89, 857-865.—A decision must 
be a progressively formulating "focusing down" from 
a larger series of possibilities to a smaller опе. The. 
structure that seems to fit a decision theory model best 
is the brain stem reticular core. Input and output 
arrangements of the reticular system are reviewed 
and compared with the demands of the model. All 
incoming and outgoing systems of the brain pass 
through it. The reticular formation is influenced by 
quantity and change of influx of stimulation, stimulus 
locale, and stimulus novelty. (28 ref.)—B. $. 
Aaronson. ў nb 

4DB62H. Hyden, Holger. Satellite cells in the 
nervous ARN Scient. American, 1961, 205(6), 
62-70.—Precise analytical methods reveal the chem- 
ical composition of single nerve cells and their satel- 
lites (the glial cells) showing how the 2 collaborate. 
The author suggests that giant ribonucleic acid 
(RNA) molecules provide the chemical basis for 
memory.—L. A. Wauck. у 

4DB62N. Nachmansohn, David. Chemical fac- 
tors controlling nerve activity. Science, 1961, 134, 
1962-1968.—Analysis reveals the underlying chemical 
system that generate the currents responsible for 
nerve impulses.—Journal abstract. 2 

A4DB80S. Shkol’nik-IArros, E. G. (Inst. Brain, 
USSR Acad. Medical Sciences, Moscow) Nekotorye 
formy mezhneironnykh sviazei v sisteme zritel’- 
nogo analizatora. [Some forms of interneuronal 
connections in the system of the visual analyzer.] 
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Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1961, 11, 680-689.—The 
methods of Nissl, Golgi, and Marchi were used in the 
study of the interneuronal connections of the visual 
system. The results are summarized in a scheme 
which differs from others in that it attempts to con- 
nect neurons with systems of fibers. Among other 
neurons, the great star cells of Cajal in the sublayer 
IVb and the solitary pyramidal cells of layer V are 
considered to be afferent neurons of area 17. Struc- 
tural peculiarities of areas 17 and 19 are discussed 
with reference to their functions.—4. Cuk. 


4DB83P. Prokhorov, M. I. (Ed.) Nervnaia sis- 
tema. II. [Nervous system. Vol. IL] Leningrad, 
USSR: Leningrad Univer. Publishing House, 1960. 
183 p.—This collection of articles is the 2nd in a 
series published under the auspices of the Ukhtomskii 
Physiological Institute. Several articles deal with 
new methods and important problems in the study of 
metabolism in brain and nervous tissues in various 
functional states; others develop further the Vveden- 
skii-Ukhtomskii theory of the parabiotic nature of 
the basic nervous processes that take place over 
macro- and microtemporal intervals, and still others 
deal with such diverse topics as the chemical analyzers 
and the mechanism of formation of the conditioned 
connection.—/. D. London. 


4DB85K. Kadzhaia, D. V. Moniava, É S, & 
Narikashvili, S. P. (Inst. Physiology, Tbilisi, USSR) 
О znachenii intensivnosti vozbuzhdeniia zritel’noi 
afferentnoi sistemy v retikuliarnom oblegchenii её 
otvetov. [On the significance of intensity of excita- 
tion of the visual afferent system in reticular facilita- 
tion of its responses.] Soobshch. Akad. Nauk Gruz. 
SSR, 1961, 27, 85-91.—Up to a certain limit, with 
increases of intensity of visual stimuli from threshold 
levels, the facilitating influence of the reticular forma- 
tion on the responses of the visual cortex is noticeably 
strengthened. This influence is seen both in the great 
increase of amplitude of the response potentials of the 
visual cortex and especially in the increase of dura- 
'tion of aftereffect. "The facilitating influence of the 
reticular formation on the response reaction of the 
cortex is thus determined not only by the intensity of 
the activation of the reticular formation, but also by 
the intensity of excitation of the specific structures 
themselves—IJ. D. London. 


(Also see Abstracts 4AB61A, 4CG30G, 4CG51K) 


Lesions & BEHAVIOR 


4DC09B. Bogen, Joseph E., & Campbell, Berry. 
(Los Angeles County General Hosp. Calif.) Re- 
covery of foreleg placing after ipsilateral frontal 
lobectomy in the hemicerebrectomized cat. Sci- 
ence, 1962, 135, 309-310,—Forelimb placing recovers 
in variable fashion after contralateral hemicerebrec- 
tomy. In 3 cats showing poor recovery over periods 
of 2-6 months, and then surviving removal of the 
ipsilateral frontal lobe, further recovery of placing 
occurred after the 2nd operation.—Journal abstract. 


4DC25Z. Zaret, Milton M., Breinin, Goodwin M., 
Schmidt, Herbert; Ripps, Harris, & Siegel, Irwin 
M. (New York U. School Medicine) Ocular le- 
sions produced by an optical maser (Laser). Sci- 
ence, 1961, 134, 1525-1526.—Ocular lesions have been 
experimentally produced in rabbit by a pulsed optical 
maser (Laser). The high-energy density delivered 
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in a single 0.5 msec pulse was sufficient to Cause in. | 


stantaneous thermal injury to the pigmented reti 
and iris of the brown rabbit. Оршашо ii 
the retinal lesions resembled flash burns from at 
atomic fireball.—Journal abstract. 

4DC39T. Teitelbaum, Philip. (U. Pennsylvania) 


Disturbances in feeding and drinking behavior 


after hypothalamic lesions. In Marshall R. Jones 
(Ed.), Nebraska Symposium on Motivation, 1961 
(see 36: 4AI10J). Рр. 39-69.—A review of the re- 


search on the effects of neural damage, concentrating 


on the medial neural system which controls satiety 


and on the system in the lateral hypothalamus which 
controls active feeding behavior. The author reports 
from his own research, that, in certain circumstances, 


“hyperphagia is caused by a defect in weight regula- — 


tion mechanisms rather than by a defect in the regula- 
tion of food intake.” (59 ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. 
.4DC40B. Brutkowski, Stefan, & Mempel, Euge- 
niusz. (Nencki Inst. Experimental Biology, War- 
saw, Poland)  Disinhibition of inhibitory condi- 


tioned responses following selective brain lesions — 


in dogs. Science, 1961, 134, 2040-2041.— Discrete 
lesion of the genual portion of the anterior cingulate 
gyrus in three dogs produced temporary disinhibition 
of preoperatively trained inhibitory food conditioned 
responses. This disinhibition was accompanied by 


increase in general behavior motivated by food rein 
forcement. Lesion of the posterior cingulate gyrus in 


3 other dogs did not produce such impairment.— 
Journal abstract. 


4DC68R. Rosvold, H. Enger; Szwarcbart, Maria 


K., Mirsky, Allan F., & Mishkin, Mortimer. (Na 


tional Inst. Mental Health) The effect of frontal- 
lobe damage on delayed-response performance in 
chimpanzees. J. comp. physiol. Psychol, 1961, 54 
368-374.—4 pre-adolescent chimpanzees were trained 


on spatial and go-no-go delayed response before and — 


after radical prefrontal lobotomy. In addition, 2 of 
the animals were trained on spatial delayed alterna- 
tion after operation. 
definite but moderate degree of impairment on these 
tasks, but no loss on a visual discrimination present 

as a control test. The behavioral and anatomical re- 
sults of this study and of 2 previous studies of the 


effects of prefrontal lesions in chimpanzees are dis- — 


cussed in relation to the results of prefrontal lesions 
in monkeys and in man.—W. A. Wilson, Jr. ү 

4DC82P. Peterson, George M., & Barnett, Patri- 
cia E. (U. New Mexico) 


practice function. J. comp. physiol. Psychol, 1961, 
54, 382-385.—Rats were forced to reach for a 
with their nonpreferred hand until a change ге 
in handedness preference. Contralateral lesions en 
produced a retransfer to the originally preferret 
only if they involved destruction of Layer V © al 
cortical area previously found to represent natur 
handedness in the rat —W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


(Also see Abstract 4DB20M) 


BRAIN STIMULATION 
Central Stimulation 
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The cortical destruc- - 
tion necessary to produce a transfer of a forced | 


the | 
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instem. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1961, 13, 703- 
m labituation of ће EEG arousal response in- 
duced by direct stimulation of the brainstem was ob- 
served in 10 unanesthetized rats with implanted elec- 
trodes and in 9 cats under chloralose anesthesia. 
Habituation proceeded quite rapidly in the unanes- 
thetized rat, showed spontaneous recovery with pro- 
longation of intertrial intervals, and was frequency 
specific in some instances. In contrast, the arousal 
»roduced in the anesthetized cat was generally brief 
(less than 10 sec.) and was comparatively resistant to 
habituation.—L. C. Johnson. 

A4DEI3F. Falk, John L. (Harvard School Public 
Health) Septal stimulation as a reinforcer of and 
an alternative to consummatory behavior. J. exp. 
Anal. Behav., 1961, 4, 213-217.— Water intake in rats 
could not be increased by making septal stimulation 
a consequence of drinkometer licking. Given the 
choice between bar pressing for septal stimulation 
and drinking (rehydrating), rats preferred the former 
until a high level of dehydration was attained.—J. 
Arbit. 

4DE74M. Margules, D. L., & Olds, J. (U. Mich- 
igan) Identical “feeding” and “rewarding” sys- 
tems in the lateral hypothalmus of rats. Science, 
1962, 135, 374-375.—Electrodes were implanted in the 
lateral hypothalamic feeding system; animals were sub- 
jected to both feeding and motivational tests. All 
animals that demonstrated stimulus-bound feeding be- 
havior also showed high self-stimulation rates. As it 
was impossible to produce the feeding response with- 
out simultaneously producing the rewarding effect of 
hypothalamic stimulation, it was concluded that the 
feeding system of the lateral hypothalamus is 1 among 
a larger group of places where stimulation causes pri- 
mary rewarding effects. With electrodes in these same 
areas, food deprivation often caused a major incre- 
ment in the self-stimulation rate—Journal abstract. 


4DE75H. Hoebel, Bartley G., & Teitelbaum, 
Philip. (U. Pennsylvania) Hypothalamic control 
of feeding and self-stimulation. Science, 1962, 135, 
375-377.—Hypothalamic sites which control feeding 
exert a corresponding control over lateral hypo- 
thalamic self-stimulation. This was demonstrated in 
rats bearing 4 intrahypothalamic electrode-cannulas 
for electrical stimulation or chemical injection. Self- 
stimulation of the lateral hypothalamus was inhibited 
by ventromedial excitation or by excessive feeding. 

oth self-stimulation and feeding were accelerated 
(disinhibited) by ventromedial ablation or anesthetiza- 
tion. Thus ‘food acts, via the ventromedial hypo- 
thalamus, to inhibit not only feeding, but also lateral 
hypothalamic self-stimulation.—Jowrnal. abstract. 


(Also see Abstract 4CK95F) 


Electroshock 


4DF89S, Stern, John A., & Word, Thomas J. 
ashington U., St. Louis) Changes in cardiac 
response of the albino rat as a function of electro- 
San Yulsive seizures. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 
4, 389-394. The effects of tone and of grid shock 
upon heart rate were studied in control rats and in 
at] that had had a series of electroconvulsive shocks 
fast 90 days earlier. Convulsed Ss dropped to a 
s Testing heart rate level than did controls when 
rst put into the apparatus. The first tone stimulus 
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applied produced a decrease in heart rate; the first 
shock also produced a decrease, but subsequent shocks 
produced an increase in rate. These changes were 
more prominent in convulsed than control animals. 
It is suggested that parasympathetic activity is en- 
hanced by a series of convulsions.—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


ELECTROENCEPHALOGRAPHY 


4DGOIR. Riehl, J. L. (Bioastronautics Branch, 
Brooks AFB, Tex.) Analog analysis of EEG ac- 
tivity. Aerospace Med., 1961, 32, 1101-1108.—A. de- 
scription of an automatic processing of cortical ac- 
tivity, in which the changes in EEG patterns have 
been automatically processed and displayed together 
with the primary EEG record. The frequency/volt- 
age relationship, or Ua, is used as the unit of activity 
which varies continuously as a function of time. 
The Uae) was found to be an extremely sensitive in- 
dex of cerebral activity. Results are shown for both 
animals and man.—J. C. G. Loring. Ў : 

4DGI9B. Brazier, Mary A. B. (U, California, 
Los Angeles) A history of the electrical activity 
of the brain: The first half-century. New York: 
Macmillan, 1961. vii, 119 p. $4.50.—This history, 
written in terms of the personalities who created it, 
starts with a brief background of the work which led 
to Richard Caton's discovery of the electrical activity 
of the brain. The rest of the book is devoted to 
Adolf Beck, Fleischl, Gotch, Horsley, Danilevsky, 
Sechenov, Bechterev, Cybulski, Kaufman, Provdich- 
Neminsky, and early work with the electroencephalo- 
gram. The work ends with a sketch of Hans Berger, 
who first recorded the electroencephalogram in man. 
—E. Y. Beeman. RA 

4DG32M. Mirzoiants, N. S. (Inst. Pediatrics, 
USSR Academy of Medical Sciences, Moscow) 
Bioélektricheskaia aktivnost’ kory, golovnogo 
mozga deteirannego vozrasta vo vremia zasypanua 
i v nachal’nye fazy estestvennogo sna. [Bioelec- 
trical activity of the oe oed Pus аатта; 
drowsiness and initial stages of natural sleep. у 
vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1961, 11, 432-437.—EEG of 
38 normal children (age 15 days to 18 months) was 
recorded during the transitory stages from wakeful- 
ness to sleep. It showed the onset of sleep to be 
characterized by 3 stages: (a) period of drowsiness 
accompanied by the apeparance of rhythmical oscilla- 
tions of high amplitude and low frequency, (b) an 
initial period of sleep marked by slow irregular waves, 
(c) and a period of sound sleep distinguished by slow 
waves of increasing amplitude. At around 2 months, 
the EEG of sleep becomes clearly distinguished from 
the EEG of wakefulness.—4. Cuk. 

4DG45K. Kelemen, K., Longo, V. G., Knoll, J., 
& Bovet D. (Inst. Superiore Sanita, Rome) The 
EEG arousal reaction in rats with extinguishable 
and non-extinguishable conditioned reflexes. EEG 
clin. Neurophysiol., 1961, 13, 745-751.—EEG patterns 
were studied in Wistar-Glaxo white rats in which 9 
non-extinguishable conditioned reflex was provoke 
by means of electrical shocks. Results indicate that 
when a non-extinguishable, USE Rusa Hepa hee 1 

i eriodically acting сопа! - 
тру жени io synchronization of the КЕӨ 
inguishable conditioned reflex is formed, the 

M ina x the arousal to acoustic stimuli is not 
longer than that in control animals. It was assumed 
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that during the setting up of non-extinguishable con- 
ditioned reflexes, functional changes arise in the 
brainstem reticular system which result in an in- 
creased sensitivity to the conditioning stimulus.—L. 
C. Johnson. 


4DG70S. Sugarman, L. Alpha rhythm, percep- 
tion and intelligence. J. Nat. Inst. Personnel Res., 
Johannesburg, 1961, 8, 170-179.—35 students and 15 
staff members of the institute were each given an 
EEG examination, the Wechsler Vocabulary scale, a 
perception rate test, and a group intelligence test. 
The Alpha frequency showed a negative correlation 
with both perception rate and group intelligence test 
scores, except for the staff members. (39 ref.)—J. L. 
Walker. 
4DG83A. Amassian, Vahe D., Macy, Josiah, Jr., 
& Waller, Hardress J. (Yeshiva U.) Patterns of 
activity of simultaneously recorded neurons in 
' midbrain reticular formation. Ann. N. Y. Acad. 
Sci., 1961, 89, 883-895.—Neuronal activity in the cat 
midbrain was recorded. Analysis of the irregular 
spontaneous spike discharges suggests that they show 
a preponderance of short intervals and cannot be as- 
sumed as independent random events. The rates of 
spontaneous activity of separate neurons are inde- 
pendent of one another. Introducing a peripheral 
stimulus produces cyclic facilitation and depression 
of response. The difficulties inherent in this kind of 
study are noted, (16 ref.) —B. S. Aaronson. 


4DG90W. Weitzman, E. D. (Walter Reed Army 
Inst. Research, Washington, D. C.) A note on the 
EEG and eye movements during behavioral sleep 
in monkeys. EEG clin. Neurophysiol, 1961, 13, 
790-794.—Cortical EEG and eye movements were 
studied during 8 hours of natural sleep in 3 Macaca 
mulatta monkeys. The EEG patterns conform closely 
to patterns described for man. During rapid eye- 
movement periods, 1695 of time asleep, the EEG con- 
sistently assumed the pattern of low voltage, fast fre- 
quency often associated with dreaming and visual 
imagery in man.—L. C. Johnson. 

4DG91S. Schlag, J. D., Chaille, F., & Herzet, J. 
P. Thalamic reticular system and cortical arousal. 
Science, 1961, 134, 1691-1692.—By electrocoagula- 
tion of the thalamic posterior commissure, the EEG 
arousal by high frequency stimulation of the thalamic 
unspecific nuclei was prevented, whereas the syn- 
chronizing influence on the cerebral cortex remained 
intact. Оп this ground, the role of the "thalamic 
reticular system" in the control of the cerebral rhythms 
is discussed.—/ournal abstract. 

4DG94S. Sokolov, E. N. (State U., Moscow, 
USSR) Deistvie temnoty na élektroéntsefalog- 
rammy cheloveka, [Effect of darkness on human 
EEG.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1961, 11, 394-401. 
—10 normal Ss (age 20-25) had the EEG recorded 
in the occipital and sensorimotor area during wake- 
fulness and incipient sleep. Stimulation of different 
kinds (visual, tactile, and kinesthetic), lasting 5 sec- 
onds, was alternated by dark intervals of 20—40 sec- 
onds. The main conclusions were: (a) The effect of 
darkness involves 2 components, an orienting reaction 
which activates the cortex, and an inhibiting reaction 
which limits "the visual afferentation." (b) The in- 
hibiting effect can act locally on the visual analyzer 
or broadly on the motor analyzer. (c) The develop- 
ment of sleep inhibition is accompanied by a disinhibi- 
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tion of the orienting reflex. (d) The increase of the 
alpha rhythm can indicate either inhibition or excita- 
tion.—A. Cuk. 


(Also see Abstracts 4DE03G, 4DK73K, 4DK88W. 
4DL86A, 4JF02L, 4JG75S, 4J161S) з 


EVOKED POTENTIALS 


4DHIII. IPianok, V. А. Vliianie dliteľnosti rit- 
micheskikh svetovykh  vspyshek i intervalov 
mezhdu nimi na vosproizvedenie ritmov mozgom 
cheloveka. [The influence of the duration of rhyth- 
mic light flashes and of the intervals between them 
on the reproduction of rhythms by the brain in man.] 
Biofizika, 1961, 6, 711-716.—Data are presented to 
show that changes in duration of rhythmic light 
flashes and of the intervening interval exert an essen- 
tial influence on the amplitude and form of the re- 
sponse potentials in the brain.—I. D. London. 


4DH29L. Levick, W. R., Bishop, P. O., Williams, 
W. O., & Lampard, D. С. (U. Sydney, Australia) 
Probability distribution analyser programmed for 
neurophysiological research. Nature, Lond., 1961, 
192, 229-230.—More extensive and intensive study 
of nerve impulses is now possible due to the adapta- 
tion of a probability analyzer heretofore programed 
for other computational problems. Successful applica- 
tion to unit activity recorded from 4 sites in the visual 
nervous system of the cat is indicated by sample histo- 
grams. Of interest is the remarkable dissimilarity of 
the distributions from the various regions. It is prob- 
able that information abstracted in the future by the 
technique described will form the foundation for the 
application of a communication theory to the visual 
system in particular and the nervous system 1n gen- 
eral.—M. Benton. і 

409575. Shagass, Charles, & Schwartz, Marvin. 
(State U. Iowa) Reactivity cycle of somatosensory 
cortex in humans with and without psychiatric 
disorder. Science, 1961, 134, 1757-1759.—With а 
photographic averager to extract evoked cortical re- 
sponses reactivity cycles of primary potentials cn 
determined over 200 msec. in 105 Ss. The typi? 
cycle was biphasic with peaks before 20 and after 1 
msec. Ss who were not psychiatric patients showe 
full recovery of responsiveness during the initial pea 
phase, whereas most of the psychiatric patients di 
not.—Journal abstract. 

4DH66H. Hernández-Peón, R., Brust-Carmona 
H., Pefialoza-Rojos, J., & Bach-y-Rita, G. (СО 
Médico Distrito Federal, Mexico) The ee 
control of afferent signals entering the cen 80 
nervous system. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci, 1961, 85 
866-882.—Simultaneous recording from permanens 
implanted bipolar electrodes in cat neural straci 
showed that olfactory bulb and trigeminal activ а 
creased and acoustic activity decreased with aler 
Regular repetition of intermittent stimuli 
afferent neuronal habituation. Behavior 
enhanced diminished evoked potentials and 
larger ones. Any stimulus elicits different 
in the synapses of the lowest sensory pathway 
ing to its significance in the organism's history- 
ref.)—B. S. Aaronson. ges 

4DH84E. Enroth-Cugell, Christina. Respon 
of retinal ganglion cells to exponentially yr 
ing light stimuli. Science, 1961, 134, 1884- 
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Action potentials of ganglion cells were recorded ex- 
tracellulary from opened cat eyes. It was found that 
inhibition as judged by discharge frequency may de- 
pend upon rate of change of light intensity. Ар- 
parently the balance between excitatory and inhib- 
itory inputs at the ganglion cell level depends upon 
rate of change of illumination. Visual purple bleach- 
ing or sensory adaptation taking place during the 
stimulation does not explain the results.—Journal 
abstract. 

4DH98H. Hill, Richard M. (U. Calif., Berkeley) 
Unit responses of the rabbit lateral geniculate 
nucleus to monochromatic light on the retina. 
Science, 1962, 135, 98-99.—7 unique wavelength re- 
sponses, 2 inhibitory and 5 excitatory, with sensitiv- 
ity maxima from 435 to 635 millimicrons, have been 
recorded from light-adapted, non-albino rabbits, Sev- 
eral combinations, usually one excitatory with one 
inhibitory response, often having characteristics sug- 
gesting mutual antagonism between them, were ob- 
served from single lateral geniculate cells—Jowrnal 
abstract. 


(Also see Abstract 4BC74K, 4B129V) 


SENsory PHYSIOLOGY 


4DIO4G. Glezer, V. D., & Kostelianets, N. B. 
Ob izmeneniiakh éffektivnoi velichiny retseptiv- 
nogo polia setchatki liagushki. [On changes in the 
effective magnitude of the receptive field of frog 
retina.] Biofizika, 1961, 6, 704-710.—Utilizing the 
frog retina, an attempt is made to show that the data 
procured in a study on the ganglionic response do not 
contradict the hypothesis that changes in the effective 
magnitude of the receptive field are affected by vari- 
ous conditions of visual functioning, particularly back- 
ground illumination—J. D. London. 


4DIOSC. Clausen, J., & Karrer, R. (Training 
School, Vineland) Aftereffect of electrical stim- 
ulation to the eye. J. Psychol., 1962, 53, 105-118.— 
Aftereffect of electrical stimulation to the eye on 
phosphene threshold was studied by (a) varying time 
interval between each stimulus, (b) varying time in- 
terval between successive threshold determinations, 
and (c) comparing the threshold before and at vary- 
ing intervals after a 3-min. electrical stimulation. 
"Threshold increases significantly for untrained Os 
under conditions which give no increase for trained 
Os. Trained Os, however, show threshold increases 
for some combinations of stimulus frequencies and 
light conditions which may be counteracted by proper 
stimulus spacing. Immediately after prolonged intense 
stimulation there is a primary brief threshold increase 
and a secondary increase starting after 2-3 min. with 
return to the original level after 10 min. The find- 
ings are discussed as possibly arising from 2 different 
Physiological mechanisms.—Author abstract. 

4DI26B. Baxter, Bruce L., & Riesen, Austin H. 

lectroretinogram of the visually deprived cat. 
Science, 1961, 134, 1626-1627.—Cats kept in dark- 
hess from birth show a subnormal b-wave in the elec- 
troretinogram to 4 weeks of age but quickly develop 
the full response upon stimulation. When the cats 
are kept without light for 1 year the response re- 
Covers slowly after intense stimulation. А 2-day ex- 
Posure to light is sufficient to reverse this diminution 
ЇЇ response.—Journal abstract. 
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4DI44G. Greenwood, Donald D. (Harvard U.) 
Critical bandwidth and the frequency coordinates 
of the basilar membrane. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1961, 33, 1344-1356.—‘‘Masked audiograms were used 
to measure critical bandwidth. On the assumption 
that critical bands represent equal distances on the 
basilar membrane and that critical bandwidth in- 
creases exponentially with distance from the helico- 
trema, functions were derived which (1) relate crit- 
ical bandwidth to frequency and to position on the 
basilar membrane and (2) relate position of max- 
imum amplitude to frequency."—4. M. Small, Jr. 


4DI67M. Makarov, P. О. Neirodinamika zritel’- 
noi sistemy cheloveka. [Neurodynamics of the vis- 
ual system in man.] Leningrad, USSR: Leningrad 
State Univer. Publishing House, 1952. 167 p—A 
new method for studying the nervous system of 
healthy and ill Ss through the visual organ is de- 
scribed. The construction and use of an “adequate 
optical chronaximeter,” devised by the author and 
utilized in the new method, are detailed.—I. D. London. 


4DI69M. Makarov, Р. O. Metodiki пеїгойіп- 
amicheskikh issledovanii i praktikum po fiziologii 
analizatorov cheloveka. [Methods of neurodynamic 
research and practicum in physiology of the analyzers 
in man.] Moscow, USSR: Vysshaia Shkola, 1959. 
269 p.—The author presents a manual of the labora- 
tory methods on the physiology of the analyzers that 
were developed over 15 years at Leningrad State Uni- 
versity.—I. D. London. 


(Also see Abstracts 4BC13G, 4BC20B, 4BF12C, 
4BF59S, 4BK16S, 4BK67S, 4BL19K, 
4BL23G, 4DB85K, 4JI51N) 


ENDOCRINE, BIOCHEMICAL, & CIRCULATORY EFFECTS 


4DJ02W. Wagner, Н. О.  (Überseemuseum, 
Bremen) Beziehungen zwischen dem Keimdrüsen- 
hormon Testtosteron und dem Verhalten von 
Vögeln in Zugstimmung. [Relationship between 
the gonadal hormone testosterone and the behavior 
of birds in the migratory mood.] Z. Tierpsychol., 
1961, 18, 302-319.—Self-registering cages were used 
to investigate migratory behavior. Both internal as 
well as environmental factors influence migratory be- 
havior; ie, food and warmth reduce activity while 
hunger and cold stimulate it. The influence from 
environmental stimuli can be strong enough to release 
or inhibit the migratory mood. Autumn migration 1s 
more dependent on environmental influences. than 
spring migration. Testosterone renders the environ- 
mental factors ineffective, In spring the sexual hor- 
mones counteract the inhibiting stimuli from the sur- 
rounding environment, thus assuring the birds’ timely 
arrival at the breeding places. When a bird is ready 
for migration, testosterone activates it. —4. H. Urmer. 


4DJ11M. Montoye, Henry J., Ackerman, Ken- 
neth, & van Huss, Wayne. (Michigan State U.) 
Comparison of electrocardiograms of small ani- 
mals using an oscilloscope and direct-writer. Res. 
Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth. Phys. Educ. Recr., 1961, 
32, 411-416—“The results indicate that the QRS 
waves in the electrocardiogram of small animals (rats 
and mice) are not accurately recorded by direct-writ- 
ing electrocardiographs. The oscilloscope with cam- 
era attachment appears to be a satisfactory method of 
recording ECGs in these animals."—E. Y. Beeman. 
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4DJ12W. Wenger, M. A., & Bagchi B. K. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Studies of autonomic 
functions in practitioners of Yoga in India. Behav. 
Sci., 1961, 6, 312-323.—It was found that direct vol- 
untary control of autonomic functions is probably rare 
among Yogis, although marked changes in autonomic 
functions occur during Yogic exercises. Some in- 
dications of racial differences in autonomic nervous 
system functions have been noted.—J. Arbit. 


4DJ19W. Wilcott, R. C. & Beenken, H. G. 
(Western Reserve U.) The continuous measure- 
ment of palmar sweating. Amer. J. Psychol., 1961, 
74, 619-624.—The device described makes use of a 
“Coulometric Cell” and was developed to measure the 
moisture-content of a continuous flow of gas. It is 
the product of Consolidated Electrodynamic Corpora- 
tion of Pasadena, California. The utilization of this 
instrument provides a sensitive and reliable measure 
of the moisture content of air not heretofore available. 
The details of its application and use with some typ- 
ical records are presented.—R. H. Waters. 


4DJ22M. Mathewson, Sur F. (Berkeley, Calif.) 
Gonadotrophic hormones affect aggressive be- 
havior in starlings. Science, 1961, 134, 1522-1523. 
—Injections of gonadotrophic hormones into sub- 
ordinate male European starlings produced reversals 
in social rank, suggesting that pituitary gonadotrophic 
hormones rather than gonadal hormones influence ag- 
gressive behavior in this species—Journal abstract. 


4DJ25K. Kayser, C. (U. Strasbourg, France) 
The physiology of natural hibernation. New 
York: Pergamon, 1961. vii, 325 p. $9.00 —True 
hibernation of animals and birds is reviewed in de- 
tail. Numerous tables and graphs give physiological 
data. Of special interest to psychologists are chap- 
ters on bat migration, the nervous system, endocrine 
glands, and arousal.—R. B. Lockard. 


4DJ64K. Koshtoiants, KH. S. O sootnoshenii 
mezhdu avtomaticheskoi i reflektornoi deiatel’- 
nost'iu. [On the relationship between automatic and 
reflectory activity.] Zh. obshch. Biol., 1961, 22, 364— 
371.—Research on several forms of rhythmic and 
periodic activity leads to the following conclusions: 
(a) behind periodic and rhythmic activities are meta- 
bolic processes that are controlled in the simpler 
organisms by the conditions of the medium and in 
higher animals by environmental conditions “mediated 
through nervous action of trophic character"; (b) 
afferentiation guarantees the existence of continuous 
reflectory-trophic influences, which maintain the 
wholeness of the periodic metabolic processes, and 
serve as the source of phasic influences which are 
capable of changing periodic activity; and (c) it is 
these changes, brought about in correspondence with 
the reflectory principle, that underlie adaptive shifts 
of periodic functions in the midst of changing en- 
vironmental conditions.—/. D. London. 


4DJ72L. Liberman, Robert. (U. California 
School Medicine) Retinal cholinesterase and gly- 
colysis in rats raised in darkness. Science, 1962, 
135, 372-373.—Rats that are raised in the dark from 
birth to 17 weeks of age have significantly lower 
acetylcholinesterase activities in the retina than con- 
trol rats raised under standard conditions. Pseudo- 
cholinesterase and the glycolytic enzymes are not af- 
fected.—Journal abstract. 
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4DJ81R. Rosenzweig, Mark R., Krech, D, & 
Bennett, E. L. (U. California, Berkeley) Rela- 
tions entre la chimie du cerveau et le comporte- 
ment adaptatif. [Relations between brain chemist; 
and adaptive behavior.] Psychol. Franc., 1961, 6, BL. 
99.—Results of a series of studies on rats show that: 
(a) The differences in brain chemistry are a deter- 
mining cause of differences in adaptive behavior of 
normal animals. (b) Brain chemistry can be sig- 
nificantly modified by training and experience, (c) 
Brain chemistry is altered by genetic factors. (d) 
Тһе acetylcholine-cholinesterase systems play a well 
defined role in those brain functions which are in- 
volved in learning. (17 ref.)—C. J. Adkins. 


4DJ83H. Hawkes, G. R., Јоу, R. J. T., & Evans, 
W. О. (Federal Aviation Agency, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.) Autonomic effects on estimates of time: 
Evidence for a physiological correlate of temporal 
experience. J. Psychol, 1962, 53, 183-191.—The 
possible correlation of variations in autonomically in- 
fluenced physiological activity with changes in estima- 
tion of duration of visual, auditory, and cutaneous 
stimuli was investigated. Mild variations of skin 
temperature, blood pressure, heart rate, and respira- 
tion rate were produced by administration of drugs 
at usual therapeutic dosage levels. The results in- 
dicated that respiration rate, and possibly heart rate, 
were correlated with temporal judgments when using 
the method of production; but judgments did not cor- 
relate with blood pressure or skin temperature. Cor- 
relations were not apparent when using the method of 
reproduction.—Author abstract. 


4DJ85W. Wenger, M. A., Clemens, T. L., Cole- 
man, D. R., Cullen, T. D., & Engel, B. Т 
California, Los Angeles) Autonomic response spe- 
cificity. Psychosom. Med., 1961, 23, 185-193.—Re- 
sponses for 8 autonomic variables (PGR, EMG, heart 
rate, heart output, heart volume, respiration rate, skin 
temperature, and stomach motility) for 30 male col- 
lege Ss are reported for 4 stimulus conditons (mental 
arithmetic, letter association, cold-pressor test, ап 
hyperventilation). It was found that neither direc- 
tion nor magnitude of reaction was significantly те- 
lated to prestimulus level. 8 Ss showed complete re- 
sponse specificity (maximal reaction by one variable 
to all of the stimuli). А tendency toward response 
specificity (i. e., a stable hierarchy in autonomic re- 
sponse patterns to different stimuli) was found to ET 
cur under both methods of scoring, but to be muc 
greater in response-level scoring. Response specificity 
and stereotypy are interpreted as caused in part y 
the method of measurement and in part by significan 
individual differences in resting ANS functions 


G. Shipman. 
4DJ87E. Edelberg, Robert. (Baylor U.) The 


relationship between the galvanic skin response 
vasoconstriction, and tactile sensitivity. J eat; 
Psychol., 1961, 62, 187-195.—Increased autonomic E 
tivity is accompanied by a fall in tactile thres ва 
with the highest correlation occurring when md 
pulse volume is the autonomic measure. The mec 
ical effects of stretching or relaxing the skin err 
account for all the results. “A survey of the Pi the 
surface of the hand showed a relationship between 
relative magnitude of the GSR from a given ses 
its tactile sensitivity, and further, that the d a dif 


prise separate populations, each associated Wi! 
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ferent cutaneous nerve. It is postulated that the GSR 
may in part be a by-product, of the arrival of sym- 
pathetic impulses whose function is to sensitize tactile 
receptors. The influence of general arousal and of 
focus of attention on the tactile-autonomic relation- 
ship has tentatively been assigned a dominant posi- 
tion.” (30 ref.)—J. Arbit. 

4DJ88G. Gaito, John. (Kansas State U.) A bio- 
chemical approach to learning and memory. Psy- 
chol. Rev., 1961, 68, 288-292.—Behavior is seen as a 
function of genetic material, or its by-products, as 
modified by learning. The basic genetic material is 
desoxyribonucleic acid (DNA), with such molecules 
as ribonucleic acid (RNA) and protein as relevant 
by-products. It is suggested that experience changes 
the chemical structure of DNA or/and related mole- 
cules, thereby providing the biochemical basis for 
learning and memory.—/. R. Royce. 

4DJ95K. Kimmel, Н. D., & Hill, Frances A. (U. 
Florida) А comparison of two electrodermal 
measures of response to stress. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1961, 54, 395-397.—Skin resistance was re- 
corded for 6 min. During the middle 2-min. period, 
5 approximately evenly distributed shocks were ad- 
ministered. Nonspecific GSRs (responses during rest 
greater than one-half the magnitude of S's responses 
to shock) were less frequent after shock than before 
shock. Base skin conduction was greater after the 
shocks than before them, presumably because this 
measure is very effective in detecting the response to 
mild stress.—JV. A. Wilson, Jr. 


(Also see Abstracts 4BC85M, 4CD12B, 4CG52S, 
4CG57E, 4EF05F, 4HN17E, 4HN97K, 
4JI55B, 4J156S) 


PsvcHoPHARMACOLOGY 


4DK00E. Evans, W. О. (USA Medical Research 
Lab., Ft. Knox, Ky.) A comparison of the an- 
algetic potency of some opiates as measured by 
the “flinch-jump” procedure. USA Med. Res. Lab. 
Rep., 1961, No. 494.—A. number of common opiates 
were tested by means of the “flinch-jump” screening 
method. It was found that the relative influence of 
these opiates on the “jump” response corresponded to 
their reported relative effectiveness for pain relief in 
man—USA MRL. 

4DK05E. Evans, Wayne O. (USA Medical Re- 
search Lab., Ft. Knox, Ky.) The potentiation of 
Opiate induced analgesia by stimulant drugs: I 
The effect of monoamine oxidase inhibitors and 
caffeine. USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1961, No. 519. 
ii, 5 p—An experiment was performed to determine 
if either an induced inhibition of monoamine oxidase 
(MAO) or a heightened general excitement was the 
mechanism by which amphetamine potentiates opiate 
analgesia. Using the "jump" threshold of rats to 
electric shock as a criterion, a series of stimulants and 
MAO inhibitors were tested with codeine. The re- 
sults did not support either hypothesis as an explana- 
tion of the amphetamine potentiation—USA MRL. 


4DK12V. Vieira, F. J., Amaral, & de Oliveira, 
+ Aleuda. (U. Ceara, Brazil) Sobre os efeitos 
е produtos de combustáo de Cannabis sativa em 
Us musculus, var. albinus. [About the effects of 
p mbustion products of marihuana on white mice. 
Ortaleza, Brazil: Imprensa Univer. Ceara, 1961. 
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12 p.—When marihuana was administered the mice 
showed increased excitability, changes in muscular 
tension, tremors, and ataxic phenomena. “In the state 
of chronic intoxication the animals lose their natural 
charm and vivacity, taking on a morbid aspect . . . 
sexual exaltation and aggressiveness were observed." 
(English summary)—E. Y. Beeman. 

4DK16D. Dunlap, Jane. Exploring inner space: 
Personal experiences under LSD-25. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & World, 1961. 216 p. $3.75.—In 
the introduction and in the appendix Robert S. David- 
son, who served as monitor to the author during 3 of 
the 5 reported experiences with lysergic acid diethyl- 
amide, explains the origin, uses, and effects of this 
and other hallucinogenic drugs. The experiences, 
which are mainly called religious, include changes of 
self-perception, movement in time and space, deep 
fantasies, and extreme emotions (both pleasant and 
unpleasant) without loss of consciousness. Visions 
and feelings are described in great detail. Changes 
in feelings, attitudes, and interests that influence in- 
terpersonal relationships lasted for months after hav- 
ing taken LSD.—L. W. Brandt. 

4DK24H. Hoffer, A. Modification of processes 
of thought by chemicals. In William Ferndel 
(Ed.), Memory, learning, and language (see 36: 
4DA69F), Pp. 24-29.—A brief description of the 
effect of hallucinogenic psychotometic compounds.— 
A. H. Urmer. 

4DK27S. Schuster, C. R., & Zimmerman, J. (U. 
Maryland) Timing behavior during prolonged 
treatment with dl-amphetamine. J. exp. Anal. 
Behav., 1961, 4, 327-330.—" Animals trained on а 
DRL schedule of reinforcement and treated with dl- 
amphetamine chronically show the development of 
tolerance to the drug. Activity measures in the same 
animals over the same period of time do not reflect 
the development of tolerance to the drug."—J. Arbit. 

4DK30D. Denisenko, P. P. (Inst. Experimental 
Medicine, USSR Acad. Medical Sciences, Leningrad) 
Vliianie kholinolitikov preimushchestvenno tsen- 
tral-nogo deistviia na uslovnoreflektornuiu deiatel’- 
nost krolikov. [Effect of cholinolytics of primarily 
central action on conditoned reflex activity of rab- 
bits.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1961, 11, 730-737. 
— Effect of cholinonegative substances, such as diazile 
and pentaphen, on rabbits! CR was investigated. It 
was found that small doses of most of these substances 
intensify conditioned excitation and inhibition, while 
large doses disturb the conditoning activity and cause 
transmarginal inhibition. A certain relationship has 
been established between the structure and the effect 
of these substances.—4. Cuk. 

4DK38U. Utena, Hiroshi, & Takano, Seiichi. 
(Gunma U. School Medicine, Maebashi) Reduction 
of spontaneous activity of mice induced by drugs. 
Folia psychiat. neurol. Jap., 1960, Suppl. No. 6, 38- 
47.—Mice were housed in revolving activity cages 
under natural lighting and with food and water ad 
libitum. Injections of methamphetamine caused a 
temporary increase in activity, followed by a reduc- 
tion below normal levels; a "velocity test" of the 
amount run during 5 min. of enforced activity showed 
no change. Reserpine caused a reduction in activity 
accompanied by a slight decrease on the velocity test, 
whereas methylthiouracil caused a reduction in activ- 
ity despite an increase in velocity —W. A. Wilson, Jr. 
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4DK51W. Waller, Marcus B. (Roscoe B. Jack- 
son Memorial Lab.) Effects of chronically admin- 
istered chlorpromazine on multiple-schedule per- 
formance. J. exp. Anal, Behav., 1961, 4, 351-359.— 
“The effect of chronic doses of chlorpromazine was 
observed on multiple-schedule responding in dogs. 
The results bear on the induction between compo- 
nents of a multiple schedule, the development of toler- 
ance to chlorpromazine, and a possible withdrawal 
syndrome.”—Journal abstract. 


4DK963F. Fisher, E., Eilvette, H., Larson, P. S., 
& Haag, H. B. (Medical Coll. Virginia) Effect of 
nicotine and tobacco on muscle function. Amer. 
J. phys. Med., 1960, 39, 63-77.—This provides a 
comprehensive review of pharmacological experi- 
ments with nicotine and tobacco on animals and man 
in relation to their direct effects on the central nerv- 
ous system, on peripheral nerves, and on skeletal mus- 
cle. -A limited review of the effect of smoking on 
human muscular efficiency and on human skeletal 
muscle is also presented. (165-item bibliogr.)—H. 
J. P. Schubert. 


4DK71A. Anderson, C. C., & Zingle, Н. W. (U. 
Alberta, Canada) Two experimental tests of a 
hypothesis concerning the determinants of func- 
tion fluctuation. Brit. J. Psychol, 1961, 52, 371- 
376.—"'The hypothesis tested was that one correlate 
of cognitive function fluctuation in children was dif- 
ferential fatigue. 2 samples of children at the Grade 
8 level . . . each divided into experimental and con- 
trol groups, were given parallel cognitive tests on a 
series of testing occasions. In [one]... study... 
the experimental group was allowed 45 min. . . . for 
each test, the control group 22% min. In... the 
second sample, the experimental group took 5 mg. of 
amphetamine sulphate 1 hr. before each double test- 
ing, the control group taking placebos. The hypothe- 
sis was validated . . . by demonstrating that per- 
formance ... fluctuates more... [on long than] 
on short tests, and, . . . that a stimulant, amphetamine 
sulphate, markedly reduced the amount of cognitive 
function fluctuation. . . . [It was assumed] that a 
longer test will activate more fatigue . . . [and that] 
relative amount of task-motivation induced by the 
drug [is not the critical differentiating variable]."— 
C. M. Franks. 

4DK73K. Kaneko, Ziro; Hishikawa, Yasuo; 
Shimizu, Akira; Hidaka, Yasuhiko; Kageyama, 
Noboru, & Fukui, Shohei. (Osaka U. School Med- 
icine) Effects of psychotropic drugs on the elec- 
trical activity of the brain and behavior of the cat. 
Folia psychiat. neurol. Jap., 1960, Suppl. No. 6, 73- 
88.—Experiments were performed on unrestrained 
cats with implanted electrodes. Chlorpromazine, imi- 
pramine, and phenobarbital had a sedative effect upon 
behavior; they produced high-voltage slow waves in 
the EEG, decreased the arousal reactivity of the EEG 
to electrical stimulation of the reticular system, and 
decreased the threshold of the recruiting response. 
Lysergic acid amides, deanol, and catron showed the 
opposite pattern of effects; atropine and N-methyl-3- 
piperidylbenzylate had excitatory effects upon be- 
havior, but showed a sleeplike pattern in the EEG.— 
W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


4DK88W. Wada, Juhn A. Epileptogenic cere- 
bral electrical activity and serotonin levels. Sci- 
ence, 1961, 134, 1688-1689.— Chronically epileptic cats 
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and monkeys showed marked activation of paroxysmal 
electrographic abnormalities both in the original focus 
and in a number of structures with secondarily altered 
functional states after intraperitoneal injection of the 
serotonin precursor 5-hydroxytryptophane (10 to 25 
mg/kg) plus vitamin Bg. Much less 5-hydroxytryp. 
tophane was required to produce such epileptogenic 
activation if the animals had previously been treated 
with marsilid, a monoamine oxidase inhibitor. Marked 
paroxysmal activity in epileptic animals was also pro- 
duced by injection of marsilid alone or of marsilid in 
combination with reserpine.—E. Y. Beeman. 


4DK98T. Thompson, Travis. (U. Minnesota) 
Effect of chloropromazine on "aggressive" re- 
sponding in the rat. J. comp. physiol. Psychol, 
1961, 54, 398-400.— The increase in rate of respond- 
ing seen at the onset of extinction was used as a meas- 
ure of aggression. Rats learned to press a lever for 
water on a regular-reinforcement schedule. Half 
received injections of chlorpromazine, and then all Ss 
were given 6 min. of regular reinforcement followed 
by 3 min. of extinction. On the test trial the injected 
group made fewer responses than controls during both 
reinforcement and extinction, but they showed a rela- 
tively greater increase in rate of response after the 
onset of extinction—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


(Also see Abstracts 4CB52C, 4CPOIC, 4EJO9H, 
41C50T, 4J172B) 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


4DLOIK. Klein, Sherwin J., Mendelson, Emanuel 
S, & Gallagher, Thomas J. (Naval Air Material 
Center, Philadelphia, Pa.) “The effects of reduced 
oxygen intake on auditory threshold shifts in a 
quiet environment. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 
54, 401-404.— Thresholds were determined for octave 
frequencies ranging from 256 to 4096 cps before, dur- 
ing, and after а 16-min. period of breathing а nitro- 
gen-oxygen mixture of 9.6% oxygen by volume. 
decrement in sensitivity at the lower frequencies was 
measured during hypoxia, but a slight enhancement 
at 4096 cps was produced, which remained during the 
recovery phase of the experiment. The possible roles 
of hypocapnia or hyperemia in producing this en- 
hancement are discussed—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 

4DL09G. Gell, С. F. Table of equivalents vi 
acceleration terminology. Aerospace Med., 196 i 
32, 1109-1111.—The Committee on Acceleration o! 
the Aerospace Medical Panel of AGARD has assem- 
bled tables of equivalents for the terminologies 1m 
common use for the easement of translation. Tabe 
A refers to the direction of acceleration of a ma 
and Table B refers to the inertial reaction of the 0 
sues and fluids of the intact mammalian body in ТЄ 
sponse to the acceleration applied to the whole Т if 
2 specific recommendations are given: “that the. de 
G be used as the unit of physiological acceleration ‘i 
all times" and “that the metric system be Use i 
applying these acceleration terminologies and sym 
bols.”—J. С. С. Loring. 


4DLI5A. Alifanov, V. N. enia 
Hosp., Civil Aviation, Moscow, USSR) Та Y 
dvigatel’nykh uslovnykh refleksov п .chelove aro- 
usloviiakh gipoksicheskoi gipoksii i nizkogo ondi- 
metricheskogo davleniia. [Changes їп motor С 3 
tioned reflexes in man under conditions of hypo 


(Central Clinical 
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and low barometric pressure.] Zh. vyssh. mervm. = 
Deiatel., 1961, 11, 615-622.—149 Ss (ages 25-35) 
were trained to react with a motor response to a light 
stimulus under conditions of hypoxia (30 min. in a 
pressure chamber at an altitude of 5000 m without 
oxygen supply) and low barometric pressure (20-25 
min. at an altitude of 10,000 m with. oxygen supply). 
Whenever hypoxia was perceived by Ss as stressful, 
a disturbance of active inhibition and excitation in 
the cortex set in accompanied by phenomena of ex- 
ternal inhibition of conditioned reflexes. Low baro- 
metric pressure brought about "height meteorism,” 
a weakening of active inhibition and signs of external 
inhibition. These phenomena may be due to a 
strengthening of the interoceptive afferent impulses 
which cause changes in conditioned motor reflexes by 
means of negative induction.—4. Cuk. 


4DL35M. Megel, Herbert; Keating, Frederick 
M. & Stern, Joseph A. (Boeing Airplane Co., 
Seattle, Wash.) Effect of elevated ambient tem- 
perature and vibration upon the rectal temperature 
of the restrained rat. Aerospace Med., 1961, 32, 
1135-1142.—"Restrained male rats (140-160 grams) 
were exposed to non-lethal elevated ambient tempera- 
ture and to vibration. Ambient temperature, vibra- 
tional frequency and duration of exposure were kept 
constant. It was noted that the rectal temperatures 
of the animals rose in proportion to increased ac- 
celeration. Possible mechanisms in the production 
and retention of heat by the animals are discussed."— 
J. C. G. Loring. 


4DL43B. Bullard, Robert W. (Indiana U. School 
Medicine) Effects of hypoxia on shivering in man. 
Aerospace Med., 1961, 32, 1143-1147.—42 experi- 
ments were done on 6 males, ranging from 22 to 26 
years of age, mean body weight 79 kg., and mean sur- 
face area 2.01 m?, Oxygen consumption, body tem- 
perature, shivering activity, heart rate, and ventila- 
tion were recorded. Ss had undergone several cold 
exposures once per week before the experiments. 
"When human subjects after 30 minutes of exposure 
to 5° C. breathed 10 per cent O,, an increase in 
Shivering activity and O, consumption occurred. The 
increase usually subsided after 15 minutes. The re- 
covery periods following the hypoxia breathing were 
often characterized by greatly decreased shivering 
activity. . . . It is hypothesized that the shivering in- 
crease is a release phenomenon."—J. C. G. Loring. 


401.555. Seifert, Rüdiger. (Inst. Flugmedizin, 
Bad Godesberg) Untersuchungen zur Korrelation 
Psychischer Symptome mit den Wirkungen einer 
Belastung durch Sauerstoffmangel. [Psychological 
Symptoms correlated with stress-effects caused by 
Oxygen-deficiency.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1961, 
8, 155-210.— Tests under anoxia are well suited for 
a study of the relation between somatic and psycho- 
logical resistance to stress, since the Ss rarely are 
aware of the stress situation. Steinwachs Writing 

Tessure Test and Zulliger's Ink Blot Test were used 
9n 245 applicants for pilot training. The Writing 
Pressure Test correlates highly with the capability of 

€ organism to compensate for anoxia ("funktionelle 
istungsreserve"). The Ink Blot Test correlates 
highly with the capability of the subject to react effi- 
ciently in the situation ("Zeitreserve").—W. J 
Koppitz, 
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4DL86A. Altukhov, G. V., & Agadzhanian, ЇЧ. А. 
(Moscow, USSR) Izuchenie vysshei nervnoi deia- 
tel’nosti cheloveka v usloviiakh dlitel’nogo pre- 
byvaniia v razrezhennoi atmosfere. [Study of 
man's higher nervous activity during prolonged stay 
in rarefied atmosphere.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 
1961, 11, 586-592.—A study of working ability of 7 
Ss (ages 20 to 32). They spent 20 hours in a pres- 
sure chamber with a normal supply of oxygen and 
submitted to several tests (reaction time, EEG, EMG, 
EKG) under conditions of high altitudes (6000 to 
12,000 m). In the first 10 hours the latency of con- 
ditioned reflexes (counting to light and verbal stim- 
uli decreased, In the following 10 hours the ac- 
curacy of counting decreased while the time of count- 
ing increased. Moderate muscular activity tended to 
weaken the sleep inhibition and to enhance the tonus 
of the excitatory process. With the development of 
sleep inhibition in the night hours, the EEG showed 
a diminished amplitude of biopotentials and a decrease 
in high frequency oscillations. There was no change 
in the cardiac and respiratory activity—A. Cuk. 

4DL97S. Sidorova, L. M. (Medical Inst., Stalino, 
USSR) Vliianie vysokoi temperatury okruzhaiush- 
chef sredy na odnovremennye kompleksnye uslov- 
nye refleksy u sobak. [Effect of environmental high 
temperature on simultaneous complex conditioned re- 
flexes in dogs] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1961, 
11, 697-702.—À CR to simple and complex stimuli 
was established in 4 dogs under conditions of varying 
environmental temperature. At a temperature of 18- 
20° C., the weak component of the complex stimulus 
produced a considerably smaller reflex than the whole 
stimulus or its strong component. At a temperature 
of 40—45° С., the inhibition from the weak component 
was reduced or even completely eliminated. А dim- 
inution of the negative induction between the excited 
centers was also observed under the influence of high 
temperature.—4. Cuk. 


(Also see Abstract 4DJ64K) 


Radiation 


4DMO09Z. Zvorykin, V. N. (Kirov Military Med- 
ical Acad, Leningrad, USSR) Materialy ob oso- 
bennostiakh funktsional'nogo sostoianiia vysshikh 
otdelov tsentral’noi nervnoi sistemy u liudei pri 
dlite'nom kontakte s ioniziruiushcheí radiatsiel. 
[Materials on characteristics of the functional condi- 
tion of the higher parts of the human central nervous 
system in cases of prolonged contact with ionizing 
radiation.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1961, 11, 609- 
614.—20 Ss who were treated medically for radiation 
injuries were submitted to a series of tests with con- 
ditioned reflexes. Winking reflex and motor reflexes 
to verbal reinforcement were formed quite rapidly. 
Formation of differentiations and extinction of con- 
ditioned reflexes met with great difficulties, This is 
explained as a weakening of the conditioned inhibi- 
tion in the cerebral cortex and as a predominance of 
excitatory processes. The findings are in agreement 
with clinical symptoms of radiation disorders.—A. 
Cuk. 

4DM36K. Kocherezhkin, V. С. Deistvie malykh 
doz ioniziruiushchei radiatsii na fiziologicheskie 
funktsii. [Action of small doses of ionizing radia- 
tion on physiological functions.] Vestn, Akad. Nauk 
SSSR, 1961, 31(10), 136-137.—Among the papers 
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read at a conference on radiobiology (Moscow, 22-24 
May, 1961) there were several on the development 
of conditioned reflexes to the action of small dosages 
of ionizing radiation.—I. D. London. 

4рМ59А. Albitskaia, E. F., & Krivova, A. A. 
(Medical Inst., Kharkov, USSR) Vliianie razovykh 
doz ul'trafioletovogo oblucheniia па vysshuiu 
nervnuiu deiatel'nost' zhivotnykh. [Effect of sin- 
gle doses of ultraviolet irradiation on animals’ higher 
nervous activity.] Zh. vyssh. nervum. Deiatel., 1961, 
11, 759-762.—The object was to study the effect of 
single hypererythemic (1.5 to 20 biodoses) and small 
doses (.1 to .5 biodoses) of ultraviolet irradiation on 
higher nervous activity of white rats. Only the sole 
of the animals’ paw was irradiated. An irradiation 
of 10 biodoses results in drastic changes in the con- 
ditioned response activity as expressed in a develop- 
ing transmarginal inhibition and in inhibited uncon- 
ditioned food responses. A small .1 biodose irradia- 
tion causes, an hour after its application, an increase 
of the positive CR, a shortening of its latency, and 
the stabilization of the differentiating response.—A. 
Cuk. 

4DM80L. Livshits, N. М. Vliianie ioniziruiush- 
chikh izluchenii na funktsii tsentral’noi nervnoi 
sistemy. [Influences of ionizing radiation on the 
functions of the central nervous system.] Moscow, 
USSR: USSR Academy Sciences, 1961. 180 p.— 
This book is an expanded and reworked version ofa 
survey of the literature on the physiological effects of 
nuclear radiation. The original survey was published 
in English (see Advanc. biol. med. Physics, 1960, 7, 
173-248) .—I. D. London. 


(Also see Abstracts 4BM40F, 4EA99K) 


Stress 


4DN83H. Haward, L. R. C. The subjective 
meaning of stress. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1960, 33, 
183-194.—“An experiment has been described which 
purports to show that the belief in the independent 
nature of physical stress cannot be sustained, and 
that significant subjective factors exist in any type of 
stress situation... . By appreciating the importance 
of the subjective nature of stress, and by working 
towards a more precise formulation of the concept of 
stress, we shall improve our experimental methodol- 
ogy and reach a deeper and wider understanding of 
the many implications which stress has in our every- 
day lives."—C. L. Winder. 


(Also see Abstracts 4CA94D, 4CI43L, 4DJ95K, 
4DL01K, 4DL55S, 4DL97S) 


NUTRITION 


400216. Galdston, I. (Ed.) Human nutrition: 
Historic and scientific. New York: International 
Univer. Press, 1960. (N. Y. Acad. Med. Inst. Soc. 
Hist. Med. Monogr. No. 3) 321 p. $6.00—G. C. 
King stresses the integration of basic research in bio- 
chemistry, genetics, psychology, and—broadly—in all 
aspects of the biological sciences, as the characteristic 
feature of the science of nutrition of the future. Con- 
tact with behavioral sciences is made at several points. 
The present volume contains 3 chapters on food 
habits: Richard N. Adams covers Latin America; 
Vilhjamur Stefansson, Alaska and Northern Canada; 
and Karl A. Wittfogel, China and India—J. Brožek. 
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Genetics & BEHAVIOR 


4DP09B. Bernstein, Marianne E., & 
Gustin M. (Lexington, Mass.) Phyiscal am 
chological variation and the sex ratio. 
1961, 52, 109-112.—4 review of research p 
a relation between indices of physique (Sheldoms 
somatotype) and genetic mechanisms, and also і he 
relation of the occupation of parents to the sex” 
of offspring. (15-item bibliogr.)—M. Phillips, 
4DP14H. Human Chromosome Study G 
A proposed standard system of nomenclature 
human mitotic chromosomes. /. Hered., 1960, 
214-221.—'"It was agreed that the principles to 
observed by the system should be simplicity and free 
dom ...írom ambiguity and confusion, especi; 
with other systems of nomenclature in human gel 
ics. It should also be capable of adjustment % 
expansion to meet the needs of new knowledge” 
the field—M. Phillips. i 


4DPI7E. Edwards, А. W. F. A factorial a 
sis of sex ratio data. Ann. hum. Genet., 196 
117-121.—"The application of a factorial analy: 
chi square to sex ratio data is discussed. It is sho 
how such an analysis resolves the main sources of 
variation in binominal data. Some extensive 
are treated by this method, and it is concluded t 
they provide good evidence for a positive association 
between the sexes of successive children in a fam 
—S. С. Vandenberg. js 
4DP20K. Kempthorne, O., & Osborne, R. 
The interpretation of twin data. Amer. 1.1 
Genet., 1961, 13, 320-339.—An analysis of varie 
and covariance model is presented for the analysis 
quantitative measurements on identical and frate 
twins. Formulas are given for estimates of gen 
and environmental causes of variance, although it | 
pointed out that data on twins raised togethe an 
apart, on siblings raised together and apart, and 
half siblings, would allow greater precisio 
statistical models are illustrated by applicati 
erythrocyte sedimentation rate, height, weight, and 
ponderal index. The last 3 are also examini by 
model for multiple attributes—S. С. Vandenberg; Я 
4DP23S. Salzano, Е. M. Rare genetic conditions 
among the Caingang Indians. Алт. hum. l 
1961, 25, 123-130.—The frequency of color bli 
assessed by the Ishihara test plates 26 to 3i 
found to be 449% in pure and Mestizo Е 
Indian males. No defective color vision wai fo 
in 186 females tested. The frequencies were GUNES 
in the 4 localities visited—S. G. Vandenberg 
4DP29R. Rowley, Janet D. (The Dr. J 
Levinson Research Found.) A review © 
studies of chromosomes in mongolism. 
ment, Defic., 1962, 66, 5290-532.—The author em 
sized how incomplete the information 15, const 
that monogolism is probably the most w1 SUME 
of the autosomal chromosome changes. i 
states that the mechanism by which the extra: 
chromosome produces mongolism is still uni 
V. S. Sexton. Е 
4DP31B. Barr, A. & Stevenson, А. С, 
births and infant mortality in twins. Att 
Genet., 1961, 25, 131-140.—The authors us 
and 1950 census data for England and 
estimate the mortality of dizygotic and mo 
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twins. Assuming that the sex of one dizygous twin 
does not influence the mortality of the other and 
assuming that DZ pairs are distributed in the ratios 
M/M: M/F: F/F as 1:2:1 the estimated losses due 
to stillbirth are per 1000 for singletons, one of DZ 
twins, one of MZ twins 23:44:92 for males and 
21:42:71 for females. For loss through stillbirth, 
lus death during the first year of life the figures are 
$8:159:260 for males and 47:140: 177 for females. 
The average age of the mothers of twins was found 
to be a year older than the average age of the mothers 
of singletons. Apart from prematurity and asphyxia, 
other causes of death in liveborn twins were found to 
be numerically unimportant—S. G. Vandenberg. 

4DP59S. Skude, Gunnar. (U. Lund, Sweden) 
Complexities of human taste variation. J. Hered., 
1960, 51, 259-263.—“Inter-, as well as intra-, in- 
dividual taste variations occur and might be due to 
inheritable characteristics." Notes various procedural 
precautions in testing. (3 ref.) —M. Phillips. 

4DP66S. Shields, James. (Maudsley Hosp., Lon- 
don) Fusional reserves and psychological vari- 
ables in monozygotic twins. Acta genet. med. 
gemellolog., 1961, 10, 366-368.—Following a sug- 
gestion of Gedda and Berard-Magistretti, intra-pair 
differences between MZ twins (14 adult pairs) in 
fusional reserves were compared with differences in 
psychological variables. It was found that the twin 
with the higher FR tended to be the first born, taller, 
more introverted, more intelligent, and the one who 
volunteered for the investigation, Further studies, 
including the temporal reliability of scores of fusional 
convergence, are required before the value of this 
characteristic as a psychological criterion can be 
established.—C. T. Morgan. 


(Also see Abstracts 4DB62H, 4DJ88G, 4DQ41P, 
4HG32M, 4JE95B, 4JV14B) 


Lateral Dominance 


4DQ41P. Pons, Jose. Handclasping. Ann. hum. 
Genet., 1961, 25, 141-144.— When an individual clasps 
his hands, entwining the fingers in a natural way and 
alternating them, it is observed that the fingers of the 
tight hand are above the corresponding fingers of the 
left hand in “R” individuals, while the opposite hap- 
pens in “L” individuals. This trait was studied in 
688 Spaniards. The analysis of the series of un- 
related individuals suggests a sexual bimodality in the 
trait, the female series containing a higher R fre- 
quency than the male. The frequency of R individ- 
pals in both sexes increased with age. Analysis of 
amily data showed some parental influence on the 
type of hand clasping but no simple Mendelian ratios. 
here was no assortative mating —S. G. Vandenberg. 

400675. Smith, A. C., & Reed, С. F. An experi- 
mental investigation of the relative speeds of left- 
ond right-handed writers. J. genet. Psychol, 1959, 
d 67-76.—3 different writing tests were adminis- 
i тей to 140 British school children (ages 8-14) to 
est relative speed of matched left- and right-handed 
Bees. . No significant differences were obtained. 
speculative hypotheses are offered to reconcile these 
im Eative results with the superior speed in handwrit- 

Е of right-handers established in other studies. (17 


Tef.)—S. L. Witryol. 
(Also see Abstract 4DC82P) 
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4EA99K. Kimeldorf, Donald J. (USN Radio- 
logical Defense Lab., San Francisco) The measure- 
ment of performance in small laboratory animals. 
In Harry Spector, Josef Brozek, & M. S. Peterson 
(Eds.), Performance capacity (see 36: 4LG57S). 
Pp. 99-113—Techniques are described that have 
been used to evaluate directly the effect of experi- 
mental treatments (principally ionizing radiation) on 
performance in rodents. They include such enforced 
intensive exercise as swimming to exhaustion and 
treadmill running, and voluntary activity such as 
running wheels and activity cages. Equipment is de- 
scribed, data on expected performance of normal 
animals are presented, and problems of procedure and 
data interpretation are discussed.—D. R. Peryam. 


(Also see Abstract 4DJ11M) 


Natural Observation 


4E B00G. Georgiade, Constantin. Psychologie et 
éthologie. [Psychology and ethology.] Psychol. 
Franc., 1961, 6, 100-111.—The author criticizes 
Chauvin's [see 34: 2318] concept of ethology as 
excluding the work of animal psychology. There is 
a discussion of some theoretical problems in these 
fields. (26 ref.) —C. J. Adkins. 


EARLY EXPERIENCE (INCLUDING IMPRINTING) 


4EC16M. McMichael, R. E. (Michigan State U.) 
The effects of preweaning shock and gentling on 
later resistance to stress. J. сотр. physiol. Psychol., 
1961, 54, 416-421.—Daily from birth to weaning, 
one group of male rats received electric shocks, an- 
other group was gentled, and a third group received 
no treatment. The gentled group was heavier in body 
weight at weaning and thereafter, but no significant 
group differences were noted at 50 days of age on 
the following measures: postdeprivation water con- 
sumption, diuresis under stress, gastric ulcer forma- 
tion, weight of adrenals or kidneys following stress. 
Doubt is expressed concerning the generality of pre- 
vious interpretations of early-experience effects,— 
W. A. Wilson, Jr. 

4ECI9L. Levine, Seymour. (Maudsley Hosp., 
London, England)  Discomforting thoughts on 
“Infantile Trauma, Genetic Factors, and Adult 
Temperament.” J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1961, 63, 
219-220.—A comparison of one report of research 
(Lindzey et al, 1960) with another (Levine, 1958) 
and why antithetical results eventuated.—G. Frank. 

4EC21L. Lindzey, Gardner; Lyken, David T., & 
Winston, Harvey D. (U. Minnesota) Confusion, 
conviction, and control groups. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1961, 63, 221-222 —A. reply to a criticism 
by Levine (1961) on work done by the authors 
(Lindzey et al, 1960).—G. Frank. 

4EC22G. Gottlieb, Gilbert. (Dorothea Dix Hosp., 
Raleigh, N. C.) Developmental age as a baseline 
for determination of the critical period in im- 
printing. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 422- 
427—Peking ducklings were given an imprinting 
training trial at one of several ages, and then tested 
for imprinting at 27-30 hr. Behavior on the test 
gave no evidence that there is а critical period for im- 
printing when age was measured from time of hatch- 
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ing, but a critical period was evident when age was 
measured from the onset of incubation (develop- 
mental age). Readiness for imprinting is considered 
more dependent upon metabolic factors related to de- 
velopmental age than hatching.—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


4EC32B. Brookshire, Kenneth H. Littman, 
Richard A. & Stewart, Charles N. (Franklin and 
Marshall Coll) Residua of shock-trauma in the 
white rat: A three-factor theory. Psychol. Monogr., 
1961, 75(10, Whole No. 514), 32 p.—In order to de- 
termine some of the parameters that are critical for 
the relationship between trauma and post-traumatic 
behavior these investigators subjected albino rats to 
a variety of traumatic and non-traumatic experiences. 
The results indicate that intense electric shock does 
modify future behavior while exposure to extreme 
cold or handling does not affect Ss in this manner. 
If trauma are administered after weaning (20 days of 
age) the age of traumatization is apparently not re- 
lated to its effects. These and other findings lead 
the investigators to conclude that a rather complex 
theory is required to explain the effects of trauma on 
the organism.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4EC37Z. Zucker, Irving, & Bindra, Dalbir. (U. 
Chicago) Peripheral sensory loss and exploratory 
behavior. Canad. J. Psychol., 1961, 15, 237-243.— 
The exploratory behavior of rats following peripheral 
sensory loss was studied by a time-sample method. 
Enucleation of the eyes and removal of vibrissae 
tended to increase walking and rearing. To produce 
an increase in walking a greater sensory loss was re- 
quired in the young animals than in the mature ones. 
—R. S. Davidon. 


4EC41S. Schaefer, Theodore, Jr, Weingarten, 
Franklin S, & Towne, Jack C. (U. Chicago) 
Temperature change: The basic variable in the 
early handling phenomenon. Science, 1962, 135, 
41-42.—Rats which had been handled or which had 
been subjected to lowered temperature without han- 
dling during the first week of life showed significant 
reduction of adrenal ascorbic acid when stressed, 
while appropriate controls did not. Exposure to 
lower temperature, and consequent lowering of skin 
or body temperature, may be the crucial factor in 
handling.—Journal abstract. 

4ЕСА4Е. Ehrlich, Annette. (McGill U., Canada) 
Note on the effects of differential rearing con- 
ditions on weight gain in the hooded rat. Canad. 
J. Psychol., 1961, 15, 244-246.—The effects of free 
vs. restricted rearing environments and handling vs. 
nonhandling, between the ages of 3 and 10 weeks, 
were determined for hooded rats. Restricted rats 
weighed significantly more than free-environment 
rats, and the difference was still apparent 5 weeks 
after the animals had been removed from the rearing 
environments. Handling did not affect weight gain. 
—R. S. Davidon. 

4EC44K. Keeley, Kim. (Yale U.) Prenatal in- 
fluence on behavior of offspring of crowded mice. 
Science, 1962, 135, 44—45.—Pregnant albino mice 
were subjected to stress by crowding. When the lit- 
ters encountered unfamiliar stimuli, they were less ac- 
tive, they were slower to respond, and they defecated 
less than control mice. These differences persisted at 
30 and 100 days of age, whether the mice were raised 
by a crowded or by an uncrowded mother, and in 
spite of starvation. One explanation may be that 
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aberrant endocrine activity in the crowded, pregnant 
female impairs the development of fetal response 8 : 
tems.—Journal abstract. m 

4EC77L. Levine, Seymour. Emotionality and 
aggressive behavior in the mouse as a function of 
infantile experience. J. genet. Psychol., 1959, 94 
77-83.—2 experiments demonstrated that handling 
mice in infancy (Day 2 through Day 22) resulted in 
"significantly shorter latencies to initiate movement 
on the runway than the non-handled controls, Fur- 
ther, the handled male mice had significantly shorter 
fighting response latencies than the non-handled Ss." 
Longer latencies for control Ss were interpreted as a 
consequence of heightened emotionality or freezing, 
interfering with successful adaption in adulthood— 
S. L. Witryol. 

4EC92C. Cofoid, Dianne A., & Honig, Werner 
K. Stimulus generalization of imprinting. Sci- 
ence, 1961, 134, 1692-1693.—Chicks were imprinted 
with a bluish object, then tested with different spec- 
tral values ranging to yellow-green. A systematic 
decrement in following was related to the stimulus 
series, although there was considerable generalization 
to all test values, which increased during testing. 
These data lead us to question the “irreversibility” 
of imprinting —Journal abstract. 


(Also see Abstracts 4DI26B, 4EC37S, 4ED808) 


REFLEXES & INSTINCTIVE BEHAVIOR 


4ED67L. Lagerspetz, Kirsti. (U. Turku, Fin- 
land) Genetic and social causes of aggressive be- 
havior in mice. Scand. J. Psychol., 1961, 2, 167- 
173.—Significant differences in the aggressiveness of 
mice selected for aggressiveness and nonaggressive 
ness have been found to occur in the 2nd and 3rd 
generation of selective breeding. In Sg, motor activ- 
ity scores were significantly higher in mice of the ag- 
gressive than of the nonaggressive strain. Defecation 
and ambulation scores obtained both in a standardiz 
open-field test and in connection with the aggression 
measurements showed that the Sg descendants of the 
aggressive mice were emotionally less reactive than 
the members of the 3rd nonaggressive generation 
Defeats tend to decrease and victories to increase the 
level of aggressiveness in mice, but the aggression 
scores tend to return to the original level after the 
termination of the experiments.—/ournal abstract. 

4ED80S. Schaeffer, Robert W., & Premack, 
David. Licking rates in infant albino rats. Sci- 
ence, 1961, 134, 1980-1981.—Two groups of neonal 
rats raised from birth without the opportunity to 
drink, and tested at different age levels, еШ i 
the same general characteristics of licking rate im 
adult rats do. This suggests that licking 1n the i 
is organized on a genetic-maturational Ђаѕіѕ 00 
nal abstract. 


(Also see Abstracts 4DJ02W, 4DJ25E) 


MOTIVATION & EMOTION 


4EFOIF. Falk, John L. (Harvard School Pubis 
Health) The behavioral regulation of water Cg 
trolyte balance. In Marshall R. Jones (Œd), 36: 
braska Symposium on Motivation, 1961. (see ; 
4AII0J). Рр. 1-37.—The author discriminate? 
tween the homeostatic and nonhomeostatic aspen that 
thirst, hunger, and other drives” and points ou 
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there is “much to be learned about biogenic drives” 
and that this knowledge, when acquired, may offer 
“more understanding about fundamental aspects of 
motivation.” He surveys recent literature and reports 
much of his own research. (53 ref.) —E. Y. Beeman. 


4EFOSF. Falk, John L., & Herman, Theodore S. 
(Harvard School Public Health) Specific appe- 
tite for NaCl without postingestional repletion. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 405-408.—Rats 
depleted of body sodium by intraperitoneal dialysis 
chose 3.0% NaCl solution over water in discrete 
trials in a preference tester. This preference was 
exhibited rapidly, presumably in the absence of post- 
ingestional consequences of fluid choice. It is sug- 
gested “that gustatory afferent signals initiated by 
the NaCl solution activate some central mechanism, 
previously sensitized by sodium depletion, to produce 
directly the adjustive intake behavior.”—W. А. Wil- 
son, Jr. 

4EFO7C. Carr, Richard M., & Brown, W. Lynn. 
The effect of the introduction of novel stimuli 
upon manipulation in rhesus monkeys. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1959, 94, 107-111.— The order of preference 
for amount and time spent in manipulation of objects 
by 10 rhesus monkeys during a 5-day period, 10 
minutes per day, was wood, rubber, cork, wire, plastic, 
and metal. “The results demonstrated that manipula- 
tory behavior is directed by the novelty of the situa- 
tion with the greatest manipulation occurring with 
those stimulus objects which the S can physically alter 
most in appearance." Findings were congruent with 
those of previous research on chimpanzees—S. L. 
Witryol. 

4EF09W. Whalen, Richard E. (St. Elizabeths 
Hosp, Washington, D. C.) Effects of mounting 
without intromission and intromission without 
ejaculation on sexual behavior and maze learning. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 409-415.—Male 
rats permitted to mount females without intromission 
increased their latency of response over a 33-day pe- 
riod of sexual behavior testing, whereas Ss permitted 
to achieve intromission without ejaculation showed a 
decrease in latency. When a female rat was used as 
incentive in a T maze, males permitted intromission 
without ejaculation chose the female over the empty 
goal box and responded rapidly; Ss permitted only to 
mount preferred the female slightly, but ran slowly. 
t is suggested that mounting has both positive and 
negative elements, and that intromission can act as an 
effective reward even though drive reduction does 
Not occur.—]J/. A. Wilson, Jr. 
piEFSIM. Menzel, Emil W., Jr, & Davenport, 
Richard K., Jr. (Orange Park, Fla.) Preference 
or clear versus distorted viewing in the chimpan- 
Zee. Science, 1961, 134, 1531—Young chimpanzees 
кете to look through a clear window rather than 
SUE a window that produced a distorted image 
м Objects. Performance did not appear to be 

ected by familiarity with the viewing stimulus.— 
ournal abstract, 

4EF33G. Glanzer, Murray. 
OA d and interrelations in exploratory be- 
Hee: J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 433-438. 
ple ungry rats were run in a T-maze and in a com- 

ato maze; food was available only in the home cage- 
though measures decreased with experience, al- 

gh percentage of alternation did not; significant 
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correlations were found among the various measures 
of exploration. The results are felt to be consistent 
with a form of the stimulus-satiation hypothesis which 
assumes individual differences in satiation rates— 
W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


4EF77L. Lockard, Robert B. (U. Wisconsin) 
Self-regulated exposure to light by dark- or light- 
treated rats. Science, 1962, 135, 377-378.—Rats al- 
lowed to expose themselves to light do so for a rather 
constant length of time each day. This duration of 
exposure depends upon both the brightness of the 
light used for testing and the illumination in which 
the rats were maintained before testing—Journal 
abstract. 


4EF86F. Furchtgott, Ernest; Wechkin, Stanley, 
& Dees, James W. (U. Tennessee) Open-field 
exploration as a function of age. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1961, 54, 386-388.—For each of 107 rats, 
varying in age from 30 to 390 days, starting latency, 
distance traversed, and time spent sniffing were meas- 
ured in an open field containing 15 small objects. 
Exploration was inversely related to age on all 3 
measures, and females showed more exploration than 
males. Exploration decreased from the first to the 
third testing day, and the decrements were greater 
in the older groups. Lowered general activity and 
lesser arousal in the older groups were hypothesized 
as explanatory factors—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


4EFOOW. Weissman, Albert. (Charles Pfizer & 
Co., Groton, Conn.) Licking behavior of rats on a 
schedule of food reinforcement. Science, 1962, 135, 
99-101.—Rats were trained on a variable-interval 
food reinforcement schedule. Lever presses and licks 
at the milk reinforcement were recorded independ- 
ently. А dose of d-amphetamine which increased 
lever-pressing rates failed to affect licking rates. 
Licking rates increased as the duration between 
reinforcements on the variable-interval schedule in- 
creased.—Journal abstract. 


(Also see Abstracts 4DC39T, 4DE74M) 


SENSORY PROCESSES 


4EG40H. Herrnstein, R. J, & vanSommers, 
Peter. (Harvard U.) Method for sensory scaling 
with animals. Science, 1962, 135, 40-41.—2 pigeons 
were trained to peck at a transilluminated disk. The 
training procedure caused the rate of pecking to in- 
crease as a function of the luminance of the disk. 
The results suggest that the relation between apparent 
magnitude of light and physical intensity is a power 
function.—Journal abstract. 


LEARNING 


4EHOOI. Ison, James R., & Birch, David. (U. 
Michigan) Т-тале reversal following differential 
endbox placement. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 62, 200- 
202.—Using rats, the authors investigated 1 explana- 
tion of the finding that animals given extended train- 
ing on a discrimination problem learn its reverse In 
fewer trials than animals reversed at criterion. The 
explanation, that extended training groups learn re- 
sponses to the choice-point stimuli which subsequently 
facilitate the learning of the reversal problem, is in- 
adequate to account for the results of the present 
experiment.—J. Arbit. 
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4EHO05R. Rohles, Frederick H., Jr, & Grunzke, 
Marvin E. (Holloman AFB, N. Mex.) A spatially 
contiguous stimulus-response apparatus for pri- 
mates. USAF MDC tech. Rep., 1961, No. 61-32, 
5 p.—This report describes a stimulus-response device 
for primates in which the response manipulandum and 
stimulus cue are combined into a single unit. Con- 
siderable success has been obtained with this device 
in cognitive learning problems.—USAF MDC. 


4ЕНІ8С. Coppock, Н. W., & Freund, J. E. 
(Arizona State U.)  All-or-none versus incremental 
learning of errorless shock escapes by the rat. Sci- 
ence, 1962, 135, 318-319.—Investigation showed that 
in a 2-choice correction procedure the probability of 
an errorless response in those rats which have con- 
sistently made errors is not constant, as required by 
the all-or-none model, but increases with trials. Even 
an all-or-none model which provides for, accidental 
error and accidental success is inadequate.—J ournal 
abstract. 


4EH23D. Dmitriev, A. S, & Semenov, V. N. 
(Bashkirian U., Ufa, USSR)  Vozrastnye osoben- 
nosti uslovnkyh refleksov na vremià [Age charac- 
teristics of conditioned reflexes to time.] Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel., 1961, 11, 723-729.—A motor food CR 
to time was studied in 11 rabbits using intervals from 
15 sec. to 4 тіп. With age, CR to time becomes more 
accurate and more stable; differentiations and re- 
reversals are easier. These differences are related to 
various degrees of irradiation of the excitatory proc- 
ess, and to differences in ability to form internal 
inhibition depending upon age.—4. Cuk. 


4EH35M. McDowell, Arnold A, & Nissen, 
Henry W. Solution of a bimanual coordination 
problem by monkeys and chimpanzees. /. genet. 
Psychol., 1959, 94, 35—42.—"'"Twenty-four rhesus mon- 
keys and five chimpanzees were tested on a new 
elevator detour problem. The performance of the 
chimpanzees was consistently superior to that of the 
monkeys. This species difference is interpreted as 
being primarily а function of general perceptual or- 
ganization.” Findings were similar to those from in- 
vestigations using other problems.—S. L. Witryol. 


4EHS7A. Antonitis, Joseph J., & Baron, Alan. 
(U. Maine) A test of the hypothesis of an uncon- 
ditioned operant reserve. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1961, 54, 457-460.— The hypothesis that unconditioned 
bar pressing represents drainage of previously condi- 
tioned bar-press-like responses from a single reserve 
was tested, using nondeprived mice in boxes equipped 
with either 1 or 2 bars. The hypothesis was felt to be 
inadequate since (a) response rates were not mono- 
tonically decreasing over time, (b) more responses 
were made in 2-bar boxes than in 1-bar boxes, and 
(c) initial response rates did not differ in the 2 kinds 
of boxes.—IW. A. Wilson, Jr. 


4EHS7R. Razran, Gregory. (Queens Coll) Re- 
cent Soviet phyletic comparisons of classical and 
of operant conditioning: Experimental designs. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 357-365.—16 fig- 
ures are presented to illustrate the apparatus and 
experimental designs used in Russian studies of com- 
parative psychology. The tentative summary is pre- 
sented that speed of simple conditioning or of operant 
discrimination varies little within the vertebrates, but 
extinction is somewhat slower in fish and amphibia. 
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Complex CR characteristics such as maximum eff 
tive CS-US interval, sensory preconditionin; dal 
conditioning, and successive and simultaneous oo 
pound conditioning, all relate to the position of a 


mals in the phyletic scale—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 
4EH65H. Heimburger, Norbert. (Zoologi 
Garten, Nürnberg) Beobachtungen he ШЕШ 
gezogenen Wildcaninen (Wólfn und Schakalin) 
und Versuche über ihre Gedáchtnisleistungen 
[Observations of domestically raised wild canines 
(she-wolf and packal) and investigations of their 
memory.] Z. Tierpsychol., 1961, 18, 265-284.—The 
adaptability of the 2 animals to domestication is de- 
scribed. The wolf became very attached to the author 


- although playing and sharing food with the jackal, 


A series of delayed response tests indicated the 
jackel's retention to be about 1 hour while 5 minutes 
was the maximum for the wolf, although both animals 
remembered cachets they made for 48 hours. The 
author hypothesizes the better delayed-response per- 
formance by the jackal to be a function of attention. 
—A. H. Urmer. 

4EH79B. Birch, David; Clifford, L. Thomas, & 
Butterfield, Julie (U. Michigan) Response latency 
as a function of size of gap in the elevated runway. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 62, 179-186.—Using rats in a 
straight elevated runway, the authors determined the 
empirical formula for response latency as a function 
of time of water deprivation, size of gap, and amount 
of training. Subsequently they showed that stimuli 
associated with large or small gaps could be differen- 
tially associated with different behaviors on the ap- 
proach platform in the absence of the gap stimuli 
themselves.—J. Arbit. 

4EH90K. Kimble, Gregory A. (Ed.) (Duke U.) 
Hilgard and Marquis’ “Conditioning and Learn- 
ing? New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1961. 
ix, 590 p. $6.75.—A comprehensive review and dis- 
cussion of conditioning and learning. When the pres. 
ent revision is compared to the 1940 Hilgard and 
Marquis “Conditioning and Learning,” 4 chapters 
concerned with the nature of reinforcement, general- 
ization, and discrimination are found to have replac 
chapters on serial learning, problem solving, volun- 
tary action, and neurophysiological mechanisms. 
Chapters in the present work include “The Definition 
of Learning,” "Conditioning in Historical Perspee 
tive,” “Classical and Instrumental Conditoning Ex- 
periments,” “Classical and Instrumental Conditioning 
Compared,” “Practice and Strength of Conditioning, 
“Parameters of Reinforcement,” “Secondary Rein 
forcement,” “General Theories of Reinforcement, 
"Mechanisms of Reward,” "The Nature of Exin? 
tion,” “Generalization,” "Discrimination," Motiva- 
tion and Learning,” and “Applications to Personality 
The extensive treatment given these topics 15 REN 
cated by the fact that 1391 articles and books are 
ferenced. A glossary is included.—L. E. Ross. 


(Also see Abstracts 4DG45K, 4DJ81R) 


Conditioning 


4EIO3T. Tokarenko, I. I. (Medical Inst, зида 
USSR) О lokalizatsii nekotorykh form uslovni É 
i bezuslovnogo tormozhenia. [Localization o ition] 
forms of conditioned and unconditioned inhibitii 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1961, 11, 703-710— 
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localization of 2 types of conditioned inhibition (dif- 
ferentiation and delay) and of one type of uncondi- 
tioned inhibition (transmarginal) was studied. A 
defensive CR was formed in 6 dogs and a comparison 
was made between the effects of the motor and 
respiratory components during the conditioning proc- 
ess. Data show that one and the same stimulus may 
cause simultaneously, inhibition in the cortical con- 
nections of one component and excitation in the cor- 
tical structures of another. Both conditioned and un- 
conditioned inhibition originate in the cortical links 
of the conditioned reflex arc which lie beyond the 
limits of the analyzer.—4. Cuk. 

4EI18T. Toporkova, L. A. (Medical Inst., Kuiby- 
shev, USSR)  Obrazovanie dykhatel’nykh uslov- 
nykh refleksov na odnovremennyi 1 posledovatel’- 
nyi kompleksy razdrazhenii u koshek. [Forma- 
tion of conditioned respiratory reflexes to simulta- 
neous and successive stimuli complexes in cats.] Zh. 
vyssh, nervn. Deitael., 1961, 11, 718-722.—Condi- 
tioned respiratory reflexes were elaborated in 4 cats 
to а simultaneous and a successive complex of 3 
stimuli (bell, rattle, and light). Such reflexes can be 
formed in 2-5 trials. At the beginning, direct con- 
nections appear between the components of the com- 
plex and the respiratory center. Initially, a CR oc- 
curs during the isolated action of the components; 
but as the simultaneous complex is strengthened, the 
stimuli merge into 1 combined stimulus with the 
strong component predominating. In the successive 
complex, as the training proceeds, the direct connec- 
tion of the 1st and 2nd component is eliminated owing 
to the formation of internal inhibition of the delaying 
type. The 3rd component of the complex acquires 
primary importance.—4. Cuk. 

4EI22L. Liu Tai-fon. (Peking U., China) Vliia- 
nie funktsional'nykh sostoianii kory golovnoto 
mozga nat deiatel’nost’ zheludochnoi zhelezy. 
[Influence of the functional states of the cerebral cor- 
tex on activity of the gastric glands.] Sci. Sinica, 
1961, 10, 522-537.—Alimentary and defensive con- 
ditioned reflexes were developed in 7 dogs and the 
quantitative changes in gastric secretion observed. 
It is concluded that modification of gastric secretion 
is closely connected with the functional state of the 
cerebral cortex and that the former is especially no- 
ticeable during the “reflex phase of secretion." —I. D. 
London. 


4EI28A. Annau, Zoltan, & Kamin, Leon J. 
(McMaster U., Canada) ‘The conditioned emo- 
tional response as a function of intensity of the 
US. J. сотр. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 428-432.— 

Toups of rats were trained to bar-press for food re- 
Ward, and a CER was superimposed upon the re- 
5ропѕе rate by pairing a white noise with one of 5 
intensities of shock. The acquisition of the CER, 
and its resistance to extinction, were monotonic func- 
tions of the US intensity, suggesting that “the param- 
eters controlling the CER are identical with those 
Controlling Pavlovian conditioning.”—W. A. Wil- 
son, Jr. 

4EI44N. Norkina, L. N. (Inst. Experimental 
Pathology Therapy, USSR Ac deny Medical Sei 
тры! Sukhumi, USSR) Sravnitel'nye dannye pov- 
ПОПОВО issledovaniia tipologicheskikh osoben- 
eel vysshei пегупої deiatelnosti obezian. 

Omparative data of two investigations on typo- 
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logical characteristics of the higher nervous activity 
of monkeys] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1961, 11, 
444—49.—By means of the motor conditioned reflex 
method, the characteristics of the higher nervous ac- 
tivity of 4 baboons were studied, at 2 different age 
periods, when they were 3-4 years and again at 9-10 
years. In spite of slight changes, the results were 
basically the same. The type of nervous activity 
seems to be a stable phenomenon.—4. Cuk. 

4EI61S. Shapiro, Martin M. (U. Houston) 
Salivary conditioning in dogs during fixed-interval 
reinforcement contingent upon lever pressing. 
J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1961, 4, 361—364.—" The lever- 
pressing response of four dogs was recorded and rein- 
forced with food on an FI 2-minute schedule, with 
salivation being recorded continuously. Respondent 
salivary conditioning was found to occur during 
operant lever-pressing conditioning, the occurrences 
of the two CR's being positively correlated." —J. 
Arbit. 

4EI65P. Pyshina, S. P. (Chair of Normal 
Physiology, Pavlov Medical Institute, Leningrad, 
USSR) Uslovnoreflektornoe —vosproizvedenie 
formy protekaniia protsessa korkovogo vozbuzh- 
deniia, [Reproduction through conditioning of the 
form of the cortical excitation course.] Zh. vyssh. 
петт. Deiatel., 1961, 11, 665-668.—A salivary con- 
ditioned reflex to a bell, light, and metronome was 
established in 3 dogs. Conditioned stimuli were ap- 
plied for 2 sec. followed by a pause of 28 sec. before 
feeding. Subsequently, a 2nd short stimulus was 
added during the pause after the cessation of the 
Ist short stimulus. An increased salivation was ob- 
served at the moment of the application of the 2nd 
stimulus which was followed by a decrease and by 
a new increase by the moment of feeding. As a re- 
sult of repeated applications of such summation a 
reshaping of the previously elaborated excitatory 
process took place in the cortex, and another course 
of conditioned excitation was formed.—4. Cuk. 


4EI69S. Sergeev, B. Е. (Sechenov Inst. Evolu- 
tionary Physiology, USSR Acad. Sciences, Leningrad) 
K voprosu o lokalizatsii tormozheniia pri ugashenii 
uslovnykh refleksov na tsepnye razdrazhiteli. [Lo- 
calization of inhibition during extinction of chain 
conditioned reflexes.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 
1961, 11, 669-673.—Formation and extinction of a 
salivary CR were studied in 2 dogs. Stimuli were 
a series of auditory and tactile components. The 
main conclusion was that the inhibition is localized 
mostly in the cortical end of the analyzer of the 
chain’s 2nd component although it may be found also 
in the analyzer of the 1st component and in the cor- 
tical representation of the UR.—A. Cuk. 


4EI90P. Popova, N. S. (Inst. Brain, USSR Acad. 
Medical Sciences, Moscow) Sravnitel’naia kharak- 
teristika diamiki nervnykh prostessov v slukhovom 
i zritel'nom analizatorakh sobaki v sviazi 5 050- 
bennostiami ikh stroeniia. [Comparative character- 
istics of the dynamics of nervous processes In dogs 
auditory and visual analyzers with regard to the 
peculiarities of their structure.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel., 1961, 11, 690-696.—A CR was established in 
3 dogs to auditory and visual stimuli, the results 
show that at various stages of conditioning the audi- 
tory and visual analyzers present different dynamics. 
At the stage of establishing the CR the difference 
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between analyzers consists mainly in a greater rate 
and wider irradiation from the auditory analyzer. 
When the CR is well established, the differences are 
expressed in a longer latency of reflexes, a longer 
preservation of the processes, and a lesser lability of 
processes in the visual analyzer as compared with the 
auditory one.—4. Cuk. 


(Also see Abstracts 4DK30D, 4DL97S, 4DM59A) 


Discrimination 


4EJO1A. Aarons, Louis, & Riesen, Austin H. 
Apparatus for studying visual discriminations of 
movement in small mammals. J. genet. Psychol., 
1959, 94, 101-106.—Descriptions and diagrams of a 
2-choice discrimination box, the slide projection sys- 
tem, and the electrical system.—S. L. Witryol. 

4EJO7R. Rohles, Frederick H., Jr. (Holloman 
AFB, N. Mex.) Performance by a rhesus monkey 
on a temporally reinforced oddity problem. USAF 
MDC tech. Rep., 1961, No. 61-31. 7 p—tThis re- 
port describes the performance of a rhesus monkey 
on 4 stimulus oddity problems with fixed interval 
reinforcement. —USAF MDC. 

4EJ09H. Hanson, H. M., & Guttman, N. (Duke 
U.) The use of a behavioral stimulant in the 
study of stimulus generalization. J. exp. Anal. 
Behav., 1961, 4, 209-212.—" Responding during gen- 
eralization testing was modified by the administration 
of pipradrol. Although the pattern of responding oc- 
curring during testing was changed, no modifications 
in the gradients collected were detected. The con- 
trol of responding during generalization testing ap- 
pears to be independent of both over-all response 
tates and the serial effects of the testing procedure. 
The essential controls during testing would appear 
to be the test stimulus-conditioned stimulus relation- 
ship on the test dimension and the momentary re- 
sponse rate."—J. Arbit. 

4EJ14R. Reynolds, G. S., & Catania, A. Charles. 
(Harvard U.) Temporal discrimination in pi- 
geons. Science, 1962, 135, 314-315.—Pigeons trained 
to peck a lighted key were presented with a key that 
was alternately dark and lighted. The key was dark 
for intervals of from 3-30 sec. Pecking of the lighted 
key was reinforced only aíter the shortest or, in a 
2nd experiment, the longest interval that the key was 
dark. The pigeons were able to discriminate the 
duration of the dark interval.—Journal abstract. 

4EJ26D. Dodwell, P. C. & Bessant, D. E. 
(Queen's U., Canada) The squirrel as an experi- 
mental animal: Some tests of visual capacity. 
Canad. J. Psychol., 1961, 15, 226-236 .—The advan- 
tages of the squirrel as an experimental animal for 
the study of vision, and the problems of its main- 
tenance in the laboratory are discussed. Squirrels 
are eminently suitable for discrimination experiments 
using a Lashley-type jumping stand, and they quickly 
learn to discriminate simple geometric shapes. The- 
ories of shape discrimination are considered.—R. S. 
Davidon. 

4EJ37S. Sherman, J. Gilmour, & Pierrel, Rose- 
mary. (Barnard Coll, Columbia U.) Generaliza- 
tion of auditory intensity as a function of amount 
of discrimination training. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 
1961, 4, 237-241.—"'Three groups of four rats each 
were trained on a simple auditory-intensity dis- 
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crimination for 6, 13, or 27 days. Following these 
sessions, the bar-press response was sampled in the 
presence of seven new S^'s, which were presented in 
a random order along with the old SP and S4, The 
new S^'s fell in 5-decibel steps between the original 
SP and S^ intensities."—J. Arbit. 


4EJ45D. D'Amato, M. К. (New York U.) Flash 
rate as a discriminandum in discrimination learn- 
ing in rats. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 
445—448.—Rats were trained in a Y maze ona steady 
vs. flashing illumination discrimination. Perform- 
ance was superior for the Ss that had the flasher as 
the negative rather than the positive stimulus, al- 
though no preference between the stimuli was dis- 
played by a group which were rewarded for either 
choice. The results were interpreted in terms of an 
*avoidance" hypothesis of discrimination learning— 


W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


4EJ71H. Hoffman, Howard S., & Fleshler, Mor- 
ton. (Pennsylvania State U.) Stimulus factors in 
aversive controls: The generalization of condi- 
tioned suppression. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1961, 4, 
371-378.—"Pigeons pecking for food on a variable- 
interval schedule were periodically presented with a 
48-second tone which ended with 8 seconds of un- 
avoidable shock. When the initial 40 seconds of tone 
caused stable, complete suppression, shock was dis- 
continued, and tones were presented with frequencies 
above, below, and including that of the training tone. 
At first, suppression generalized broadly; but with 
continued tests, the gradient rrowed until only the 
training tone caused suppression. A second portion 
of the study revealed that the degree to which sup- 
pression generalizes decreases as motivation for the 
positively reinforced ongoing behavior increases: 
(17 ref.)—J. Arbit. 


4EJ71N. Neumann, Gerd-Heinrich. Die visuelle 
Lernfähigkeit primitiver Säugetiere. [Visual v 
ing ability of primitive mammals.] Z. Tierpsychtb, 
1961, 18, 71-83.—The learning ability of a giam 
kangaroo and opossum were investigated using а 
2-choice visual discrimination task. The kangaroo 
was able to discriminate 7 pairs of chromatic de 
achromatic stimuli. Changing size or direction bo : 
stimuli did not affect the discrimination of the s 
garoo, After 160 days 6 of the 7 pair discriminato 
were retained. Visual acuity was determined үл 
13/45" of visual angle at 1 meter. The pues 
learned only 2 simple discriminations and FERT 
them for 2 weeks but not for 4 weeks.—4- H. Ur 


hn W. 
4EJ74J. Jensen, Glen D., & Cotton, Joi Ш rg 


(Northwestern U.) Running speed as a Ч Is 
of stimulus similarity and number of tias 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 474—4 

of rats were given either 

a runway, at the end of which was 

in the center of a square with an area О 

After training, each S коч 28 шие 

to a generalization square which rang to pello 
90 pigeons for different subgroups. No деби ol 
eralization gradients appeared, but the subgrotb r 
the 190-trial group showed a trend town 
speed with larger stimuli—W. A. Wilson, 17 


4EJ81C. Cumming, William W., & Berthing 
Robert. (Columbia U.) Some data on тайуу 
behavior in the pigeon. J. exp. Anal. Behav» 
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4, 281-284.—Matching to sample behavior in the 
pigeon is reported using colored stimuli—J. Arbit. 


4EJ82K. Kolosova, T. E. (Pavlov Inst. Experi- 
mental Medicine, USSR Acad. Medical Sciences, 
Leningrad, USSR) Obrazovanie simmetrichnoi 
differentsirovki na svetovoi razdrazhitel. [Forma- 
tion of symmetrical discriminating response to a 
light stimulus.] Zh. vyssh. mervn. Deiatel., 1961, 
11, 482-487.—Ss were 5 dogs. A photic stimulation 
of the eye was used as. CS and an application of a 
salty solution to the dog's tongue as US. It was 
found that after the formation of a cross-conditioned 
positive response (rhythmic photic stimulation of one 
eye was combined with the stimulation of the contra- 
lateral portion of the tongue) it was possible to ob- 
tain a symmetrical differentiation when the other eye 
was stimulated with the same photic stimulus. But 
when the positive conditioned response was unilateral, 
a symmetrical photic differentiation failed to take 
place—A. Cuk. 


4EJ84G. Gonzalez, R. C., & Shepp, Bryan. 
(Bryn Mawr Coll.) Simultaneous and successive 
discrimination-reversal in the rat. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 74, 584-589.—2 groups of 10 rats each 
were given daily reversals for a period of 32 days. 
One group was trained on a simultaneous, the other 
on a successive problem. The simultaneous group 
was superior during the early stages of training. 
The successive group showed a greater rate of im- 
provement and reached a higher level of performance 
at the end of training. The results are interpreted 
as confirming a configural, and denying a stimulus- 
compounding, theory such as that developed by 
Spence.—R. H. Waters. 


4EJ89R. Reynolds, George S. (Harvard U.) 
Contrast, generalization, and the process of dis- 
crimination. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1961, 4, 289-294. 
—"A pigeon pecked at a transparent response key 
behind which an isosceles triangle slowly rotated in 
& plane perpendicular to the pigeon's line of sight. 
When pecking was reinforced on a VI 90-second 
schedule regardless of the orientation of the triangle, 
the rate of responding was reasonably constant dur- 
ing all orientations. When responding was rein- 
forced only when the apex of the triangle pointed in 
the uppermost 72 degrees, and was extinguished when 
the apex lay elsewhere, the rate of responding in- 
creased during the presentation of the orientations 
Still correlated with reinforcement and decreased 
when the apex rotated away from the uppermost 72 
есе. When responding was extinguished in only 

he uppermost 72 degrees and reinforced elsewhere, 

€ changes in responding were nearly the inverse 
except that they were about one-half as great in mag- 
nitude."—]/, Arbit. 


(Also see Abstract 4EL23R, 4EL65W) 


Avoidance 


Бн. Hoffman, Howard S., Fleshler, Mor- 

iscri Chorny, Harold. (Pennsylvania State g9 
Б e anation bar-press avoidance. J. exp. Anal. 
shock b, 1961, 4, 309-316.—Rats were trained to avoid 
always -Pressing а bar during а tone signal which 
session preceded the shock. After approximately 24 
% of more than half the animals avoided at least 
^ of the shocks. The behavior of the other ani- 
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mals was characterized by a warm up which occurred 
during the early part of each session. Additional 
analysis and experiments related to this warm up ef- 
fect are discussed—J. Arbit. 

4EK11F. Filippova, A. G.  (Bogomolets Inst. 
Physiology, Ukrainian Acad. Sciences, Kiev, USSR) 
Izmeneniia dvigatel'nykh (oboronitel'nykh) uslov- 
nykh refleksov u sobak v raznye momenty tiazheloí 
staticheskoi nagruzki. [Changes in motor defensive 
conditioned reflexes in dogs at different moments of a 
heavy static load.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1961, 
11, 711-717.—The experiment conducted on 6 dogs 
with different nervous system characteristics was 
aimed at studying the changes in defensive condi- 
tioned reflexes under conditions of a heavy load 
placed on the dogs’ back. The changes vary with the 
type of nervous system. In animals of the strong 
equilibrated and weak nervous system types, the CR 
sharply decreased during the load. In animals of the 
non-equilibrated type, a drastic increase in CR was 
recorded accompanied by a weakened differentiation. 
Restoration of the CR was rapid in the strong equili- 
brated types while very slow in the animals of the 
weak type.—4. Cuk. 

4EK12L. Longo, Nicholas; Holland, Lawrence 
R., & Bitterman, M. E. (Bryn Mawr Coll.) The 
resistive sheet: A gridless and wireless shocking 
technique. Amer. J. Psychol., 1961, 74, 612-618.— 
The device whose construction and operation is de- 
scribed eliminates many disadvantages of the conven- 
tional shocking grid (bars too far apart for small 
animals, and tendency to short-circuit). It was first 
devised for shocking insects and can be adapted for 
such animals as the pigeon and the rat. Sample rec- 
ords obtained from the fly, cockroach, rat, and pigeon 
are displayed—R. H. Waters. 

4EK12M. Miller, Norman. (Northwestern U.) 
Acquisition of avoidance dispositions by social 
learning. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 63, 12-19. 
—In line with the experiments on social learning in 
animals by imitation, this experiment sought to de- 
termine whether rats could learn to respond to the 
non-behavioral cues of other rats, The "cue" was 
to hear the squeal of another rat in a painful (shock) 
situation. When the squeal of the rat was paired 
with shocking the S a CR could be elicited; not so 
without shock. Rats also responded differentially to 
the cue whether in a black or white alley, or whether 
they were or were not permitted to escape.—G. Frank. 

4EK25H. Holz, William C., & Azrin, Nathan H. 
(Anna State Hosp., Ш.) Discriminative properties 
of punishment. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1961, 4, 225- 
232.—''This experiment investigated the discrimina- 
tive properties of punishment. It was found that 
when a severe punishment was differentially paired 
with reinforcement, punishment served to increase 
responding. Conversely, when an otherwise ineffec- 
tive punishment was paired with extinction, punish- 
ment came to decrease responding. These discrimina- 
tive properties of punishment are an explanation for 
a number of ambiguous findings in experiments of 
punishment."—J. Arbit. 

4EK31U. теги, Késaku. (Seishin-Igaku Inst. 
Shironezumi ni okeru kaihi jyokenzuke: Il. 
Hanno shokyo no Һӧһӧ ni tsuite, [Avoidance 
conditioning in albino rats: II. Extinction.] Bull. 
Seishin-Igaku Inst., 1960, 7, 131-139.— The experi- 
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ment employed a Mowrer-Miller shuttle box using 
33 rats as Ss. Ss were conditioned to a barrier-cross- 
ing response by an electric shock and a buzzer of 
5 min. duration. After the criterion was reached, 
Ss were divided into 4 groups: Group I, ordinary 
extinction; Group II, shock during CR; Group III, 
ordinary extinction with continuation of buzzer 
through the CR; Group IV, continuation of condi- 
tioning. The range of response ratios in ascending 
order were: Group IV, Group II, Group I, and 
Group ПІ. It was considered that “the processes of 
the rise and fall in the implicity and conditioned fear 
should be distinguished from that of the overt 
fear-motivated response.” (English summary)—S. 
Ohwaki. 
4EK51H. Hearst, Eliot, & Sidman, Murray. 
(National Inst. Mental Health) Some behavioral 
effects of a concurrently positive and negative 
stimulus. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1961, 4, 251-256.— 
Rats were permitted to escape from a stimulus during 
which lever pressing was concurrently rewarded and 
punished. 2 types of adjustment to this procedure 
were noted.—J. Arbit. 
4EK52P. Paradise, Noel Edwin. (U. Michigan) 
Traumatic avoidance learning: The extinction of 
and avoidance response by electric shock. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1961, 22, 652.— Abstract. 
4EK76K. Kamin, Leon J. (McMaster U., Canada) 
Apparent adaptation effects in the acquisition of 
a conditioned emotional response. Canad. J. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 15, 176-188—A series of unsignalled 
shocks in daily bar-pressing situations inhibited the 
subsequent acquisition of a conditioned emotional re- 
sponse—the suppression of operant behavior in the 
presence of the CS (3 min. auditory “warning sig- 
nal"). The decrement was a direct function of the 
intensity of the prior shocks given the rats. Specific 
“central” adaptation of emotional reactivity to shock 
is proposed.—R. S. Davidon. 
4EK77H. Hurwitz, Harry M. B., Bolas, Daphne, 
& Haritos, Maria. (Birkbeck Coll, U. London) 
Vicious circle behaviour under two shock inten- 
sities. Brit. J. Psychol., 1961, 52, 377-383.—An ex- 
periment is reported to investigate some of the pro- 
cedural factors underlying the vicious circle behavior 
(VCB) phenomenon, first described by Mowrer. By 
definition, VCB involves self-punishment. Previous 
experiments had shown that under selected conditions 
behavior resulting in self-punishment does not ex- 
tinguish. In the present experiment, 2 parameters 
of the behavioral situation generating VCB are ex- 
amined: the intensity of shock and the temporal 
property of the warning signal during initial training 
trials. The parameters were found to be determinants 
of the phenomenon. The results are described in 
terms of discrimination learning factors.—Journal 
abstract. 
4EK87H. Halasz, Michael F. (U. Chicago) 
Some effects of varying the duration of an extero- 
ceptive warning stimulus on intercurrent avoid- 
ance and appetitive responses. J. exp. Anal. 
Behav., 1961, 4, 287-288.—“During intercurrent 
avoidance and appetitive responses in a two-lever ap- 
paratus, the strength of partially extinguished avoid- 
ance behavior may rebound solely as a result of a 
. change in the duration of the warning conditioned 
stimulus (CS). No delivery of the original noxious 
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unconditioned stimulus (US) is required i 
bound. In this аре effect E 
cat when brief, experimenter-terminated presentations 
of the CS were replaced by [longer] presentations 
of the signal that were terminated only by the ani- 
mal's avoidance response."—J. Arbit. 

4EK87V. Verhave, Thom. (Lilly Research Lab.) 
Some observations concerning prepotency and 


probability of postponing shock with a two-lever - 


avoidance procedure. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1961, 
4, 187-192.—Using rats, avoidance responding was 
maintained on each of 2 levers in an operant con- 
ditioning study. Responding with each lever was as- 
sociated with a different probability of postponing 
shock. The effects of various probabilties were stud- 
ied.—J. Arbit. 

4EK93C. Clark, Fogle C. 
ance conditioning in the chimpanzee. J. exp. 
Anal. Behav., 1961, 4, 393-395.—" Avoidance behavior 
was established and maintained in young chimpanzees 
by the Sidman procedure. Individual data show that 
avoidance reactions in the chimpanzee are func- 
tionally similar to those previously studied in other 
species. During extended avoidance training in a 
number of subjects, no unusual behaviors have de- 
veloped outside the experimental situation.” —J. Arbit. 


(Also see Abstract 4EL43A) 


(U. Kentucky) Avoid- 


Reinforcement 


4EL17M. Margulies, Stuart. (Columbia U.) Re- 
sponse duration in operant level, regular reinforce- 
ment, and extinction. J. exp. A nal. Behav., 1961, 4, 
317-321.—“Mean response duration is high in operant 


level, declines toward an asymptote in regular rein- | 


forcement, and gradually increases m, extinction. 
The duration distribution in extinction 15 related to — 
the distribution obtained in regular reinforcement, ~ 1 


Journal abstract. 

4EL19Z. Zimmerman, Joseph. (U, Maryland) 
Spaced responding in rats as a function of some 
temporal variables. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1961, 4 
219-224.—"The relationship between rate of rein- 
forcement and spaced responding was examined in 
three experiments in which rats performed on two 
schedules of reinforcement which differentially an 
trolled the consequences of responding 1 terms y 
the rate of reinforcement factor. Differences in i] 
haviors maintained by the two different rein e 
ment schedules indicated that rate of reinforcemeél 
plays a significant role in the control of the obser 
behavior."—J. Arbit. 


4EL23R. Rohles, Frederick H., Jr. (Holloman 


AFB, N. Mex.) The development of an n. | 


mental skill sequence in the chimpanzee. i 
Anal. Behav., 1961, 4, 323-325. — Reward We 
sented to a chimpanzee each time it pressed e E 
under the odd (different) stimulus in a three-si and 
situation in which two of the stimuli were alike 


т dis- 
one was different. When the accuracy of the 


nan . - ү n Y 
criminations increased, an FR schedule was tions 


duced and increased until 19 correct discrimina 
Its were 


were required for each reward. T he result d 
increased response rate and an increased асси 
discriminations and suggested that the subje- 
learned the serial order of stimulus presentati! 


J. Arbit. 
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4EL34W. Wagner, Allan R. (State U. Iowa) 
Effects of amount and percentage of reinforce- 
ment and number of acquisition trials on condi- 
tioning and extinction. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 62, 
234-242.—Speed measures were obtained from rats 
run in a straight alley in a 2 X 2 X 2 factorial design. 
The acquisition performance levels of partially and 
continuously reinforced Ss were found to depend upon 
fhe portion of training and the segment of the re- 
sponse chain that was observed. The relative supe- 
riority during extinction of the partially reinforced 
group did not vary with number of acquisition trials 
although it was greater following the large reward. 
The acquisition and extinction results are discussed 
in terms of frustration and incentive motivation the- 
ory.—J. Arbit. 

4EL35C, Catania, A. Charles. (Harvard U.) 
Behavioral contrast in a multiple and concurrent 
schedule of reinforcement. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 
1961, 4, 335-342—“Behavioral contrast, an increase 
in response rate in one component of a multiple sched- 
ule, is produced by a decrease in the reinforcement 
frequency in the other component. This effect is ex- 
amined in a mult VI extinction schedule on one key 
by varying the VI schedule programmed on a second 
key.”—Journal abstract. 


4EL38H. Hickson, Robert H. (Indiana U.) Re- 
sponse probability in a two-choice learning situa- 
tion with varying probability of reinforcement. 
J. exp. Psychol, 1961, 62, 138-144.—Using albino 
rats, 3 predictions from Estes’ statistical learning the- 
огу were tested. In general support was found for 
the prediction that asymptotic response probability 
should match asymptotic reinforcement probability. 
The effect of other training procedures was also dis- 
cussed.—J. Arbit. 


4EL42B. Behrend, Erika R., & Bitterman, М. E. 
(Bryn Mawr Coll) Probability-matching in the 
fish. Amer. J. Psychol, 1961, 74, 542-551—In a 
series of experiments with African mouthbreeders, 
the following results were obtained: (a) Probability- 
matching, under conditions of guidance, appeared in 
80:20, 70:30, 60:40, and 50:50 problems. (b) The 
precision of matching increased with decreasing ratio 
of reinforcements. (c) Without guidance, maximiz- 
ing appeared. (d) Probability-matching required 
some inconsistency of reinforcement or їп other 
Hd: "the context in which reinforcement is given 
has considerable importance." This latter finding 
highlight (s) the limitation of the so-called mathe- 
matical theories which . . . deal with behavior in 
choice-situations.” (e) Habit-reversal seemed to be 
Unrelated to consistency (100:0) or inconsistency 
(70:30). of reinforcement, a result, together with 
Probability-matching itself, that points to "an im- 
portant functional difference between fish and mam- 
mal”—R. H. Waters. 

4EL42M. Meyer, Merle E. (Whitman Coll.) 
nt learning under irrelevant drive and without 
^ ‘orcement. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 

—Thirsty rats were run for 12 days in a AN 


m е in which food was present on one side; one 
E R f the Ss was handled and satiated for water 
К aes the last trial of each day. Only this group 
Eus a significant above-chance percentage of re- 
shift € to the food as soon as the motivation was 

ed to hunger. "The results were interpreted as 
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-being in agreement with reinforcement theory and 
showing that latent learning was a product of sec- 
ondary reinforcement.”—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 

4EL43A. Azrin; М. H., & Holz, W. C. (Anna 
State Hosp., Illinois) Punishment during fixed- 
interval reinforcement. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1961, 
4, 343-347.—"Punishment was delivered after every 
response during fixed-interval food reinforcement. 
The gross changes in the over-all level of responding 
were similar to the changes previously observed when 
punishment was delivered during fixed-ratio and 
variable-interval reinforcement. When punishment 
was delivered during extinction, the higher intensities 
of punishment produced fewer extinction responses 
and shortened the time required to completely ex- 
tinguish. Under maintained reinforcement, the pun- 
ishment decreased the high response rates at the end 
of each fixed interval as well as the low response 
rates at the beginning of each fixed interval. As a 
consequence, the temporal patterning of responses 
was unaffected by punishment regardless of the pun- 
ishment intensity." —J. Arbit. 

4EL43M. Millenson, J. R., Hurwitz, Н. M. B., & 
Nixon, W. L. B. (Birkbeck Coll, U. London) 
Influence of reinforcement schedules on response 
duration. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1961, 4, 243-250.—It 
has previously been shown that response duration 
(the distribution of intervals separating the presses 
and releases of a lever) assumed a symmetrical shape 
under continuous reinforcement conditions. The 
present report is of a series of experiments in which 
the durations of lever-press behavior of rats is studied 
under different schedules of milk reinforcement.— 
J. Arbit. 

4EL50H. Holz, William Carl. (Southern Illinois 
U.) Discriminative properties of punishment. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 22, 650-651,—Abstract. 


4EL52G. Gonzales, R. C., Longo, Nicholas, & 
Bitterman, M. E. Classical conditioning in the 
fish: Exploratory studies of partial reinforcement. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 452-456.—The 
generalized activity of goldfish was measured in a 
classical conditioning situation using brief shock as 
the US and light as the CS. Groups formed by vary- 
ing duration of training or the consistency of rein- 
forcement did not differ in resistance to extinction. 
Groups subjected to a series of further extinctions 
with interpolated conditioning showed a decline in 
resistance on subsequent extinctions, but no differ- 
ences were found between partially and consistently 
reinforced Ss. Results are discussed in relation to 
experiments on the partial-reinforcement effect in 
other species—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


4ELS4S. Sperling, Sally Edith. (U. Michigan) 
Resistance to extinction following nondifferential 
reinforcement of irrelevant stimuli, Dissertation 
Abstr., 1961, 22, 654.—Abstract. 

4EL56W. Wilson, James J. (New York U.) 
Level of training and goal-box movements as 
parameters of the intermittent reinforcement ef- 
fect. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 22, 656.—Abstract. 


4EL60V. Vatsuro, E. G. (Sechenov Inst. Evolu- 
tionary Physiology, USSR Acad. Sciences, Lenin- 
grad) O znachenii sootnosheniia intensivnostei 
signal'nogo razdrazhitelia i podkrepleniia pri 
obrazovanii dvigatel'nykh refleksov na spetsifiches- 
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kie agenty. [Significance of the relationship between 
intensities of the signaling stimulus and the reinforce- 
ment in formation of motor reflexes to specific 
agents.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1961, 11, 660- 
664.—Evidence is shown proving the possibility of 
establishing a temporary connection in the case 
when the stimulating agent is more intense than the 
reinforcement one. This occurs when specific agents 
are used. In this study, Ss were 2 dogs who were 
conditioned by means of a 6 gm. piece of meat to 
run to the reinforcement corner and be rewarded with 
a 3 gm. piece of the same meat. It may be assumed 
that the temporary connection occurring within a 
single biological reaction is based on an unconditioned 
search reflex.—4. Cuk. 

4EL61B. Barnes, Gerald W., & Baron, Alan. 
(U. Arkansas) The effects of sensory reinforce- 
ment on extinction behavior. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1961, 54, 461-465.—Mice were used in 2 
studies of extinction of a response acquired with light 
as reinforcement. It was concluded that “resistance 
to extinction is not increased by presentation during 
extinction of a neutral stimulus previously paired 
with light reinforcement,” and that “the function re- 
lating number of light reinforcements and number of 
extinction responses is a non-monotonic, concave 
downward one.” —W. A. Wilson, Jr. 

4EL61G. Gonzalez, R. C., Eskin, Rochelle M., & 
Bitterman, M. E. (Bryn Mawr Coll.) Alternating 
and random partial reinforcement in the fish, with 
some observations on asylmptotic resistance to ex- 
tinction. Amer. J. Psychol., 1961, 74, 561—568.—Fur- 
ther studies comparing the fish and the rat with 
respect to partial reinforcement are reported. Results 
show that “African mouthbreeders . . . are not dif- 
ferentially affected by alternating as compared with 
random 50% reinforcement. Both patterns of rein- 
forcement yielded a tendency to respond less rapidly 
after reinforcement than nonreinforcement . . . [and] 
identical resistance to extinction in the fish.” The 
first result is found only following alternating rein- 
forcement in the rat. The rat also shows greater 
resistance to extinction following random reinforce- 
ment. Following a series of reconditioning-extinc- 
tion sessions, resistance to extinction continues to 
vary with the amount of interpolated reinforcement 
in the fish whereas in the rat such resistance becomes 
independent of the amount of interpolated reinforce- 
ment.—R. H. Waters. 


4EL63B. Bolles, R. C. (Hollins Coll.) Is the 
“Click” a token reward? Psychol. Rec., 1961, 11, 
163-168.—"Rats were trained under two sets of con- 
ditions to press two bars for food. Under one con- 
dition Ss were differentially reinforced for persev- 
erating on the same bar after a reinforcement, and 
under the other condition they were differentially rein- 
forced for switching bars after a reinforcement. 
Then all Ss were extinguished with a click on one 
bar and no click on the other. It was found that bar 
“preference” depended upon the bar’s cue function 
rather than whether or not it presented the click."— 
R. J. Seidel. 


4EL63S. Segal, Evalyn F. 


(Walter Reed Army 
Inst. Research) Behavioral interaction under con- 
current spaced-responding, variable-interval sched- 
ules of reinforcement. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1961, 4, 
263-266.—Introduction of a concurrent DRL rein- 
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forcement schedule on a VI base line res 
“secondary timing peak” in the interresp 
distribution of VI responses. Introduction 
current VI reinforcement schedule on a D 
line resulted in temporary disruption of ti 
havior, which recovered within 3 sessions 


4EL64B. Barnes, Gerald W., & Kish, G 
(U. Maine) Reinforcing properties of the 
of auditory stimulation. J. exp. Psychol., 1961 
164-170.—Using 100 mice, the authors tested fo 
sible reinforcing effects of the onset of various 
quencies and intensities of auditory stimulation, | 
S was tested for one hour: 20 min. operant le 
min. conditioning; and 20 min. extinction; 
found that onset of auditory stimulation can functi 
as a sensory reinforcer though weaker than o 
dim illumination. (16 ref.)—J. Arbit. 


4EL65W. Weissman, Albert. (Charles РЁ 
Co.) Impairment of performance when а 
criminative stimulus is correlated with a rei 
ment contingency. J. exp. Anal. Behav, 
365-369.—'"Pigeons were exposed to a series Of 
porally defined reinforcement schedules. Reet 
90-second cycles in each experimental sessi 
sisted of one period (tP) in which the first key p 
was reinforced, and another period (t4) in 
key pecks went unreinforced. The duration” 
was reduced in three successive parts. In Pa 
discriminative stimulus (SP) accompanied 
the birds were given prolonged discrimination {Тай 
ing at each tP value; in Part II, tP was not acc 
panied by SP; and in Part III, {Р was again 
panied by SP, but little discrimination training y 
lowed, . . . Previous findings relating behavior 
reductions in t? duration are confirmed (Part 
The pairing of t? with an SP is shown to 
appropriate behavior and rapid extinction at 
durations if prolonged discriminative training 
at long SP durations (Part I). Without pro! 
discriminative training, the pairing of t wil 
leads to rapid responding with qualitative chi 
istics of fixed-interval and ratio schedules at 
durations (Part III).—J. Arbit. 


4EL66B. Barnes, Gerald W. & Baro! 
(U. Arkansas) Stimulus complexity and 
reinforcement. J. comp. physiol. Psych 
54, 466-469.—Mice were rewarded for lever 
by the presentation of a luminous pattern 
patterns used (circle, square, X) the rate 0 
was related to the complexity of patterm s 
whose reward-pattern shifted among the 3 al 
of each minute responded at an interni 
making an explanation in terms of novelty 
W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


4EL67H. Herrnstein, R. J. (Harvard v) 
tive and absolute strength of response as 
tion of frequency of reinforcement. ap 
Behav., 1961, 4, 267-272. —А 2-key, conci 
cedure involving a variable-interval schedult 
key was used. The value of the mean E 
each key was varied over a range from Ё 
but the total frequency of reinforcement for 
taken together was held constant. The p! 
penalized for alternating in response, е 
keys by making reinforcement impossible 
onds after every alternation. It was foun 
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relative frequency of responding on a given key 
closely approximated the relative frequency of rein- 
forcement on that key.—J. Arbit. 


4EL70R. Robinson, John S. (Sonoma State 
Hosp., Eldridge, Calif.) The reinforcing effects of 
response-contingent light increment and decre- 
ment in hooded rats. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1961, 54, 470-473.—A change in overall illumination 
was made contingent upon bar pressing for groups 
of rats; light increment and light decrement were 
both reinforcing, and approximately of equal strength. 
It is concluded from this and other studies that an 
opportunity for environment-scanning is rewarding, 
and its removal punishing, and simple stimulus change 
is rewarding.—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


4EL77L. Logan, Frank A. (Yale U.) Discrete- 
trials DRL. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1961, 4, 277-279. 
— Rats reinforced on a DRL schedule analogous to a 
runway procedure by the use of discrete trials elim- 
inated the short latencies found in free-responding 
DRL.—J. Arbit. 


4EL79C. Carlton, Peter L. (Squibb Inst. Medical 
Research) The interacting effects of deprivation 
and reinforcement schedule. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 
1961, 4, 379-381.—“The effects of deprivation time 
on the behavior of rats working under four multiple 
schedules were studied. Each multiple schedule pro- 
vided a comparison of the behavior controlled by a 
schedule in which the frequency of reinforcement was 
relatively low (FR, VI, FI, and DRL) with that 
controlled by continuous reinforcement, In every in- 
stance, the decline in performance that was correlated 
with decreasing deprivation time was less under con- 
ditions of continuous reinforcement than under the 


schedule in which reinforcement frequency was low.” 
—/. Arbit. 


4EL83P. Pliskoff, Stanley. (Army Chemical 
Cent, Md.)  Rate-change effects during a pre- 
schedule-change stimulus. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 
1961, 4, 383-386.—"Four pigeons were run to stable 
performance on a mult VI 1 VI 10 schedule of rein- 
forcement. Either leg lasted 15 minutes; during the 
last 3 minutes, a pre-schedule-change stimulus was 
Presented. Response rate dropped during the pre- 
Ai cule change stimulus on VI 10 and rose during 
the stimulus on VI 1. The results were discussed 
with respect to alternative interpretations.”—J. Arbit. 


ESR. Reynolds, George S., & Catania, A. 
ponies. (Harvard U.) Behavioral contrast with 
y ed-interval and low-rate reinforcement. J. exp. 
Anal. Behav., 1961, 4, 387-391.— "Both fixed interval 
hich DRL schedules of reinforcement maintained 
БЕ a rates of responding when alternated with 
ua us-correlated periods of extinction than when 
ТАШЫН with stimulus-correlated schedules of posi- 
esr отсешепе The increase in rate in FI was 
Berens early in the interval and least just before 
(ТЕ ү ен The increase in response probability 
IRT s/Op) in the DRL was greatest for short 
o di& The rate increases do not appear to depend 
ment erential reinforcement or differential punish- 
of inter-response times.”—J. Arbit. 


КЕШЕ Clayton, Frances L., & Stevenson, Joan 
owi rown U.) Extinction of bar pressing fol- 
Tee ing training under a multiple VI VI schedule. 

- exp. Anal. Behav., 1961, 4, 205-297.— Four albino 
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rats were reinforced for bar pressing on a mult VI 15 
sec. VI 75 sec. schedule. The duration of the VI 
15 sec. stimulus was 1.25 minutes per presentation, 
whereas that of the VI 75 sec. stimulus was 6.25 
minutes. Two of the animals (S) were given extinc- 
tion under stimulus durations like those of training; 
and the other two animals (D) were given extinction 
under equal stimulus durations (1.25 minutes). The 
results indicate that the ratios of the response rates 
for the S animals were accentuated during extinction, 
the rate of response being higher during the VI 15 sec. 
stimulus. Changing the conditions during extinction 
for the D animals either had no effect on their rate 
ratios during training or it decreased these ratios."— 
J. Arbit. 


4EL96B. Bower, Gordon Н. (Stanford U.) A 
contrast effect in differential conditioning. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1961, 62, 196-199.—“This study investigated 
the effect on runway performance of rats of giving 
contrasting amounts of reward in two concurrent 
learning situations, Rats in the Contrast group re- 
ceived a large reward when run in one alley (S*) 
and a small reward when run in a different alley 
(S-), the two types of trials occurring in random 
alternation. Performance in 5* and S- was com- 
pared with that of two control groups, one receiving 
a large reward and one receiving a small reward on 
every trial. Asymptotic performance of the Contrast 
group in S- was inferior to that of the small reward 
control group, whereas performance in S* was 
slightly but not significantly lower than that of the 
large reward control group. Thus, the effectiveness 
of à small reward is diminished when it occurs in 
a context where S sometimes receives larger rewards. 
These results were interpreted in terms of frustration 
elicited by the small reward when S expects a large 
reward."—J. Arbit. 


(Also see Abstracts 4CJ85H, 4DEI3F, 4DK27S, 
4DK51W, 4DK98T, 4Е1615, 4EJ74J, 4FG01M) 


Motivation & Learning 
(Also see Abstracts 4CK79B, 4EL34W) 


COMPLEX PROCESSES 


4ENO3R. Reynolds, George S. (Harvard U.) 
Attention in the pigeon. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1961, 
4, 203-208.—The experimental study of attention 
aims at the identification of the stimuli that control 
responding in a given situation. The present experi- 
ments utilize both the elimination and variation of 
stimulus aspects to study visual attention. in the 
pigeon. It was found that the pigeon attended to only 
1 of several aspects of a compound discriminative 
stimulus—J. Arbit. 

4EN39M. Michels, Kenneth M., Pustek, Joseph 
J., Jr., & Johnson, John І., Jr. (Purdue U.) The 
solution of patterned-strings problems by raccoons. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 439-441.—Rac- 
coons were trained on several of the Harlow-Settlage 
patterned-strings problems, each of which was pre- 
sented until a criterion of performance was met. 
There was improvement in performance from prob- 
lem to problem, and behavior on some problems sug- 
gested that “visual tracing of the string between 
source and reward was the important factor in prob- 
lem solution.” —W. A. Wilson, Jr. 
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4EN55R. Rohles, Frederick H., Jr, Reynolds, 
Herbert H., Grunzke, Marvin E., & Farrer, Donald 
N. (Holloman AFB, N. Mex.) А laboratory 
model for a fourteen day orbital flight with a 
chimpanzee. USAF MDC tech. Rep., 1961, No. 
61-33. 55 p—A young male chimpanzee was re- 
strained on a plastic couch and isolated from the 
usual laboratory distractions for 14 days. Assuming 
a 90-minute orbit, the S performed a complex psy- 
chomotor task for approximately 9 hours each day 
and received all of his food and water as rewards for 
his performance. Skin temperature, pulse, and res- 
piration were monitored throughout the test and urine 
and feces were collected outside the isolation cubicle 
and measured. The S lost no weight for the test 
period, and recovery was rapid.—USAF MDC. 

4EN66R. Razran, Gregory. (Queens Coll.) 
Raphael’s “idealess” behavior. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1961, 54, 366-367.—The solution of a prob- 
lem by Raphael, a chimpanzee that lived 8 years in 
the Pavlov laboratory, is illustrated and described 
“because it represents a special aspect of current Rus- 
sian interpretation of anthropoid intelligence, namely, 
the view that, lacking a second-signal system (i.e., 
true language or true verbal conditioning), anthro- 
poids are devoid of true ideation.” —W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


SocrAL BEHAVIOR 


4EO12E. Eibl-Eibesfeldt, Irenaus. The fighting 
behavior of animals. Scient. American, 1961, 205 
(6), 112-122 —Combat among members of a species 
serves useful functions. Death or serious injury to 
a contender is avoided by formal trournaments; the 
behavior patterns for which appear to be innate in 
the species. Applications to human behavior are 
made.—L. А. Wauck. 

4ЕО41Т. Thiessen, D. D. (U. California, Berk- 
eley) Population density and endocrine function. 
Psychol. Bull, 1961, 58, 441-451.—Population den- 
sity affects endocrine function, being positively re- 
lated to adrenal hypertrophy and adrenocortical activ- 
ity and negatively related to gonadal and mammary 
activity. There is some evidence of marked genetic 
differences in response as well as some evidence that 
population size is only indirectly a causative agent.— 
W. J. Meyer. 

4EO73L. Lilly, John C. & Miller, Alice M. 
Vocal exchanges between dolphins. Science, 1961, 
134, 1873-1876.—Observations of vocal exchanges 
between pairs of bottlenose dolphins under various 
conditions are presented.—E. Y. Beeman. 

4EO90K. Kummer, Н. Social behavior of a 
group of pavians. Bern, Switzerland: Hans Huber, 
1959. 90 p.—The social and individual behavior of 
15 baboons (Papio hamadryas) at the Zurich Zoo 
was studied using Moreno's sociometric techniques 
for analyzing social structure. А number of socio- 
grams obtained on various criteria, e.g., carrying 
babies, hugging, are presented.—C. T. Morgan. 


(Also see Abstracts 4DJ22M, 4EC44K) 


ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR 


4EP45G. Gorsheleva, L. S. (Inst. Higher Nerv- 
ous Activity, USSR Acad. Sciences, Moscow, USSR) 
О modeli eksperimental’nogo nevroza u belykh 
krys. [Model of experimental neurosis in white 
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rats] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1961, 11, 545-55) 
—A new technique was used consisting of chan ing 
frequently and at random the duration of the stint 

tion and of the subsequent pause in a previously eal 
lished trace conditioned reflex. The experimental 
neurosis was characterized by the weakening of the 
excitatory process first in the visual and then in the 
auditory analyzer, a sharp weakening of active in- 
hibition, disturbance of respiration motor excitation, 
and loss of weight. The neurosis depends upon typo- 
logical characteristics of the nervous system of ani- 
mals.—A. Cuk. 


DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


4FA30G. Goldfried, Marvin Robert. (U. Buf- 
falo) The effect of sensory deprivation on de- 
velopmental level of perceptual organization. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1961, 22, 630-631.—Abstract. 


4FA44G. Gottschaldt, Kurt. (Ed.)  (Oranien- 
burgerstr. 18 Berlin) Internationales Symposion 
der Deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin über *Probleme der Entwicklungs-psycho- 
logie.” [International Symposium of the German 
Academy of Science in Berlin on "Problems of De- 
velopmental Psychology."] Z. Psychol, 1961, 165 
(1-4), 344 p—Containing the proceedings of an 


international symposium held in East Berlin during 4 


September 1960, this journal volume is divided into 
the following sections: general and methodological 
questions of developmental psychology, psychological 
questions of youth, bases of psychophysical develop- 
ment, and developmental psychopathology. Each pa- 
per in each section is followed by participants dis- 
cussions.—K. M. Newman. 


4FA45C. Church, Joseph. (Vassar Coll.) Lan- 
guage and the discovery of reality: A develop- 
mental psychology of cognition. New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1961. xv, 245 p—A discussion of the 
topic from the phenomenological, organismic point 0 
view. “Part I sets forth some basic principles of 
cognitive development along with the kinds of ва 
that point to the principles. Chapters 1 and 2 de 
with facts and principles of cognitive organi 
prior to the acquisition of language. Chapter 3 de 
scribes the way in which children come to und Sy 
and to use langauge, and Chapter 4 deals with th 
transformation of human functioning that comes Wii i 
language and the cognitive operations it makes r 
sible. Part II is devoted to an elaboration and WE 
tension of the views contained in Part I.” T in 
tion also includes a survey of research methods 
this area.—4. E. Horowitz. 


4FA64G. Glanz, Yosef. Yesodot һаргїкһ 
hahitpathutit. [Foundations of genetic psycho] 
Jerusalem, Israel: Ahiasaf, 1961. 464 рта ming 
development is controlled by the “law of becari 
independent,” which enables one to observe ni 
single aspects as well as the whole living ог 
The main chapters of the book are оп: Оеп i 
developmental psychology and its methods, w 
and environment, mental development, рге ater), 
riod, infancy, childhood (early, middle, 20 е 


Some attention is EA on de 


gins ni 


and adolescence. ni 
concept of "developmental education" (bas 
velopmental psychology). The content 1$ 
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studies in English, German, French, and Hebrew, as 
well as on the author's own researches.—H. Ormian. 


AFASID. Denis-Prinzhorn, Marianne. Recher- 
ches sur le développement des perceptions: 
XXXIX. Perception des distances et constance 
des grandeurs (Étude Génétique). [Research on 
the development of perceptions: XXXIX. The per- 
ception of distances and size constancy (Genetic 
study).] Arch. Psychol. Geneve, 1960, 37, 181-309. 
From a comparison of children (aged 5-7 and 8-9) 
and adults, it was concluded that the genetic develop- 
ment of distance perception and of size constancy is 
similar. The 2 phenomena are correlated for the 
youngest group but not for the 2 other groups. Espe- 
cially for adults practice corrects the tendency to un- 
derestimate distance and size, and leads to over- 
estimation. There is a review of 100 earlier titles. 
—H. C. Triandis. 


4FA86T. Tanner, J. M., & Inhelder, Bärbel. 
(Eds.) Discussions on child development. Vol. 
IV. New York: International Univer. Press, 1960. 
xiv, 186 p. $5.00.—An account of the 4th Meeting of 
the World Health Organization Study Group on Psy- 
chobiological Development of the Child, Geneva, 1956. 
Jean Piaget discusses the stages of child development, 
stressing mechanisms of conservation and equilibrium 
preservation. In a search for a common language 
linking diverse fields of research, Piaget addresses 
questions to Konrad Lorenz, John Bowlby, Margaret 
Mead, W. Grey Walter, J. M. Tanner, René Zazzo, and 
Ludwig von Bertalanffy. Their replies are given. 
There is a discussion of the following topics: "Equil- 
ibration and the Development of Logical Structures," 
"The Definition of Stages of Development,” “Psy- 
chosexual Stages in Child Development" and "Gen- 
eral System Theory and the Behavioural Sciences.” — 
P. W. Berman. 


4FA91W. Wenar, Charles. (U. Pennsylvania) 
The reliability of mothers’ histories. Child De- 
velpm., 1961, 32, 491-500.—Mothers’ developmental 
histories of their children are widely used for re- 
search although its reliability is questioned. Method- 
ology for studying such problems as degree of dis- 
tortion in mothers’ reports, the effects of the sub- 
sequent history of the child on mothers’ memory, and 
techniques of interviewing (factual vs. subjective ap- 
proach) are discussed. —W. J. Meyer. 


(Also see Abstract 4JV51M) 


INFANCY 


4FBOIF. Fedorov, V. K. (Leningrad) О neko- 
torykh fiziologicheskikh mekhanizmakh nachol'- 
Nogo razvitiya psikhicheskoi zhizni rebenka. [On 
several physiological mechanisms in the early develop- 
un of the mental life of a child.] Vop. Psikhol., 
961, 7(4), 101-107.—A child was systematically ob- 
Served in his home environment from the age of 
Months to 2 years. The aim was to infer possible 
Cortical mechanisms which serve to supplement sub- 
aca centers in maintaining a high level of excita- 
30 n in the cortex. Such observations as the arousal 
"s orienting activity, e.g., when the 6-month-old child 
orans towards any new object, the extinction of the 
mj response as the child quickly satiates оп a 
que of objects, observations of the conditionability 

the child, his motor development, etc., are all used 
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to infer the development and existence of cortical 
arousal processes such as irradiation, induction, and 
inhibition. For example, the impatient crying of the 
infant while waiting to be fed is interpreted as imply- 
ing a high state of arousal with insufficient internal 
inhibition.—H. Pick. 


4FB03A. Andre-Thomas. (National Acad. Med- 
icine, Paris) Integration in the infant. Cerebral 
palsy Bull., 1959, 1(8), 3-12.—From conception on- 
wards, the acquisition of new structures and new 
capabilities is constantly changing the infant into new, 
different organisms. The way in which new func- 
tions are introduced or appear in the organism is 
"integration." To this problem the article is directed : 
looking at the motor and visual aspects and the con- 
tributions of conditioning and the affection between 
infant and mother—Journal abstract. 


4FB28L. Levin, Gid’on. Hiyukh utsehok shel 
yeladim. [Children’s smiles and laughter.] Ofakim, 
1960, 14, 128-131.—In an individual's development 
smiling precedes laughing; the latter does not appear 
before the 4th month of life. Both express the child’s 
feeling of well-being. The physiological basis of 
smiling and laughing is conditioned by normal func- 
tioning of the sensory nerves and their maturation. 
Smiling and laughing reflect needs of the organism 
and are conditioned by the child's environment. They 
are preverbal means of communication important for 
the child's social development.—H. Ormian. 


4FB33S. Simmons, Mae Williamson, & Lipsitt, 
Lewis P. (BrownU.) An operant-discrimination 
apparatus for infants. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1961, 
4, 233-235.—“A procedure is described for assessing 
operant-discrimination behavior in infants. А 2-panel 
apparatus using auditory stimulation as reinforcement 
provides the possibility of presenting different-colored 
stimuli to which the infant may respond differentially. 
—J. Arbit. 

4FB72E. Engel, С. E., & Hansell, P. (London, 
England) Use and abuse of the film in recording 
the behaviour and reactions of the newborn infant. 
Cerebral palsy Bull., 1961, 3, 472-480.—"The ap- 
paratus, methods, and evaluation for film recording 
are outlined, with particular emphasis оп standardisa- 
tion for comparability. . . . A comprehensive pro- 
gramme of standardised visual recording promises to 
contribute to the establishment of what constitutes а 
normal newborn. From this it may be possible to 
diagnose abnormalities at a very much earlier age 
than at present, and to assess the effectiveness, of 
treatment and education with enhanced accuracy. — 
T. E. Newland. 

4FB81F. Franus, E. Reakcje strachu malych 
dzieci wywolane bodźcami dzialajacymi na analiza- 
tor równowagi. [Fear reactions in young children 
caused by stimuli affecting balance.] Psychol. Wych., 
1961, 4, 281-294.—62 children between the ages of 6 
months and 3 years were placed in 3 situations where 
they. experienced a loss of balance. , Unconditioned 
reflexes, which in part represent inborn defense 
mechanisms, were exhibited. „The author concludes 
that fear can be reduced by training in concrete situa- 
tions and by the development of general motor effi- 
ciency.—H. Kaczkowski. 


AFB89S. Smillie, David. (Merrill-Palmer Inst.) 
The roots of personal existence. J. humanist. Psy- 
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chol., 1961, 1(1), 89-93.—The world of the infant is 
explored to discover the roots of personal existence. 
This world is characterized by belonging and relation, 
and by process and lack of objective character. The 
separation of the infant from his world (the begin- 
nings of a dichotomous existence of "inner" and 
"outer") arises from 2 sources: the sense of play 
and an arbitrary disruption of continuity.—L. N. 
Solomon. 


4FB92W. Wertheimer, Michael. Psychomotor 
coordination of auditory and visual space at birth. 
Science, 1961, 134, 1692.— Before it was 10 minutes 
old, a human neonate was able to turn its eyes in the 
direction of an auditory stimulus. This demonstrates 
that learning is not essential for a crude form of 
auditory localization, directional oculomotor response, 
and coordination of auditory and visual functioning. 
—Journal abstract. 


(Also see Abstracts 4DG32M, 4JI50R) 


CHILDHOOD 


4FCOIB. Bernhardt, Karl S. (Ed.) (U. Toronto, 
Canada) Early foundations for mental health. 
Bull. Inst. Child Stud., 1961, 23, 1-30.—A report on 
the annual meeting of the Nursery Education Associa- 
tion of Ontario. Included are 4 addresses which (a) 
trace the development of “new insights . . . in early 
personality development" theory, (b) suggest means 
by which the nursery school teacher can contribute to 
the mental health of her pupils, (c) consider the con- 
tinued development of foundations to promote good 
mental health throughout elementary school. Also 
discussed are common international concerns related 
to children, and 10 conference conclusions and recom- 
mendations are presented.—D. G. Appley. 


4FCOIT. Tulczynski-Goldstein, Shulamit. Shek- 
hihut hahartava ben yaldey batey sefer. [Fre- 
quency of enuresis among school children.] Dap. 
refuiim, 1960, 19, 401—404.—4A. study of 3072 pupils. 
Bedwetting occurs in 29.4% of pupils in transition 
camps for Oriental immigrants and in 12% of pupils 
in established homes (largely from Europe or Amer- 
ica). Bedwetting decreases with age. At the lower 
ages, there are more girls than boys; but this is re- 
versed for older children. There is no correlation be- 
tween enuresis and mental development. It runs in 
families. Low social standards influence bedwetting. 
(English summary) —H. Ormian. 


4FCO3F. Fried, Yehude.  Hahitpathut hapsi- 
khomotorit shel yaldey kibuts. [Psychomotor de- 
velopment of kibbutz children.] Ofakim, 1960, 14, 
303-312.—2 theses were tested: (a) R. Spitz’s state- 
ment about the developmental backwardness of kib- 
butz children because of the conditions of education 
in the kibbutz, partly without the mother and (b) J. 
Bowlby's statement about the backward development 
of children in closed institutions in regard to kibbutz 
life. 158 kibbutz children, 1 month to 3% years old, 
were examined in 1959 by means of general psy- 
chiatric and neurological methods and Gesell's psy- 
chometric tests. No differences in these 3 aspects of 
development were found between kibbutz children and 
others.—H. Ormian. 


4ЕС035. Sarig, 
youngsters 


Tikva.  Mipi hataf. 


i [What 
say.] Tel Aviv, Israel: 


Hakibuts 
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Hameuhad, 1961. 103 p.—A collection i 
kibbutz children. —H. TENES of sayings of 
4FC30K. Kowitz, Gerald T., & Tigner, E, 

(New York State Department Education? m 
about Santa Claus: A study of concept change 
Elem. sch. J. 1961, 62, 130-133.—48 children pi 
tween the ages of 10 and 12 were interviewed, short 
before Christmas, about their attitudes toward Sant, 
Claus. 29 children did not believe in Santa’s reality; 
19 professed belief. The deterioration of the concept 
fell into a series of steps: from adjusting to belief by 
an appeal to authority or selection of facts in support 
of belief, through changing focus and avoiding the 
problem or allowing some changes in the concept, to 
expressions of doubts and reactions against this and 
other similar ideas.—E. Y. Beeman. 


4FC30M. Mayer, Greta, & Hoover, Mary. When 
children need special help with emotional prob- 
lems. New York: Child Study Association of Amer- 
ica, 1961. 30 p.—This pamphlet, designed for par- 
ents, includes information on: the danger signals 
which may indicate emotional problems at the differ- 
ent age levels, types of special help available, how 
to go about getting help, and what to expect from 
these services.—E. Y. Beeman. 

4FC38D. Denisova, Z. V. (Sechenov Inst. Evolu- 
tionary Physiology, USSR Academy Sciences, Lenin- 
grad, USSR) Narushenie "zakona sily" pri dif- 
ferentsirovanii slabykh komponentov odnovremen- 
nykh kompleksnykh (predmetnykh) razdrazhitelei. 
[Disturbance of the “law of strength" in differentiat- 
ing weak components of simultaneous complex (ob- 
ject) stimuli.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1961, 11, 
438-443.—When a stimulus is complex the strongest. 
component determines the response. When all the 
components are weak a deviation from the law 0 
strength can occur. In this study 120 children (3-7 
years) were asked to differentiate among geometrii 
figures painted in fine shades of red and blue. 
Deviation from the law of strength was interpreted 
as due to the role of verbal instructions in masking 
the meaning of strong components (form) and m 
enhancing the meaning of weak components (color). 
The physiological explanation was in terms of “in 
duced relations” between cortical points of weak stim- 
ulus components.—A. Cuk. 


4FC41D. Draguns, Juris G., & Multari, Giuseppe | 


(Rochester State Hosp., N. Y.) _ Recognition X 
perceptually ambiguous stimuli in grade A 
children. Child Develpm., 1961, 32, 541-530 m7 
sample of 120 children, 30 from Grades 1, 3,9, A 
respectively, were compared as to their readin 
attribute meaning to pictures differing in the a dif- 
of photographic blurring. “Consistent if smal oe 
ferences among grades suggested a tendency tow? 
a greater amount of cue accumulation before mi rade 
such judgments as a function of age and/or. 
level. The number of errors on this task s Jer. 
clined at the higher grade levels.”—W. J. MÁY 
4FC41K. Kutler, Goldie Leah. (New YO et 
The effects of institutionalization upon uation 
sonality development of the child: An evalu 
of self-concept and definition of role 12 ter 
placed in a non-treatment residential cent cent 
their relationship to early prolonge! o Absit 
temporary instiutionalization. Dissertation 
1961, 22, 641.—Abstract. 
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AFCA6S. Silverstein, A. B., & Robinson, Н. A. 
(Pacific State Hosp.) The representation of phy- 
sique in children's figure drawings. J. consult. 
Psychol, 1961, 25, 146-148.—6th grade boys and 
girls estimate their own height and weight well, but 
drawn figures show a small negative relationship to 
this and to the ideal image. The results are not con- 
sistent with the assumption that the drawn figure 
directly represents the subjects body image."—E. R. 
Oetting. 

4FC47S. Stevenson, Harold W. (U. Minnesota) 
Social reinforcement with children as a function 
of CA, sex of E, and sex of S. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1961, 63, 147-154.—The interactive effect of 
sex on the performance of Ss at varying ages was 
investigated. The performance (in a game) of Ss 
at 3 age levels (3-4, 6-7, 9-10) was reviewed after 
exposure to male or female E. Sex of E had a 
statistically significant effect at the 3—4 level only, 
women being more effective in stimulating perform- 
ance than men.—G. Frank. 


4FC47Z. Zucchi, M., & Bozzo, M. T. La misura 
del tempo di reazione semplice nell’eta’ dello 
sviluppo mediante apparecchio con presentazione 
automatica degli stimoli. [The measurement of 
simple reaction time at the age of development with 
apparatus with automatic presentation of stimuli.] 
Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1961, 22, 547-557.— 
There is a decrease in speed and variability of simple 
reaction time from 6 to 16 years of age. Individual 


differences are greater than differences in age—L. 
LD Abate. 


. AFC53H. Huxley, Aldous. Human potential- 
ities. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1961, 25, 53-68.—This 
chapter from a symposium edited by Julian Huxley, 
entitled “The Humanist Frame,” considers what 
might be done to actualize latent potentialties. Man 
inhabits 3 worlds; of electrochemical events, of first 
order experience, and of language on every level of 
abstraction. Formal education has failed to give 
Children an understanding of the nature and limita- 
tions of language and to take adequate account of 
human variability. A sound education in the nature 
and proper use of language and in awareness on the 
nonverbal level would help the developing child to 
actualize potentialities of intelligence, sensibility, and 
enjoyment—W. A, Varvel. 


4FCS7B. Burnstein, E., Stotland, E., & Zander, 
(Michigan State U.) Similarity to a model 
5 self-evaluation. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 
» 25/7-264.—" An adult model was presented to 
Riches of grade school children as being either 
highly similar or of little similarity to the children 
їп background and other attributes. To half of the 
groups he described himself as being high in abilities 
ey, for deep-sea diving. To the other half he 
escribed himself as being deficient in these abilities. 
suo dio described a number of his preferences rele- 
aa th to deep-sea diving." Ss evaluated themselves 
the RT abilities before and after being exposed to 
gardi ult, and expressed their own preferences re- 
EE diving. Ss tended to agree with the prefer- 
simil ОЁ the diver when he was perceived as being 
Пат to themselves.—G. Frank. 


o EC77M. Mysak, Edward D. (Columbia U.) 
Sanismic development of oral language. J. 
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speech hear, Dis., 1961, 26, 377-384,—A discussion 
of oral language maturation from an organismic- 
developmental point of view. Emphasis is placed on 
the importance of this orientation in dealing with 
linguistically involved children, An outline of gen- 
eral ideas for oral language activation is presented.— 
M. F. Palmer. 


4FC82U. Ulich, Eberhard, & Fischer, Marianne. 
(U. Munich, Germany) Über die Abhingigkeit 
einer kurzzeitigen Konzentrationsleistung von der 
Tageszeit bei Kindern und Jugendlichen verschie- 
denen Alters. [On the dependence of a short-term 
concentration performance upon the time of the day 
observed with children and adolescents of different 
ages] Z. exp. ange. Psychol., 1961, 8, 282-296.— 
Arithmetic computations of 5 minutes duration were 
given every hour to the 41 Ss between 7:00 A.M. and 
7:00 P.M. The time of the day had a significant ef- 
fect on the performance. The results obtained cor- 
related well with previous investigations—I/. J. 
Koppitz. 

4FC85B. Brown, Ann Wilson, & Hunt, Ray- 
mond С. (Washington U., St. Louis, Mo.) Rela- 
tions between nursery school attendance and 
teachers’ ratings of some aspects of children's 
adjustment in kindergarten. Child Develpm., 1961, 
32, 585-596.—A total of 42 pairs of children, one 
child having attended nursery school and the other 
not having attended, were rated by their kindergarten 
teacher on 4 scales of adjustment and a scale of rela- 
tive intellectual brightness. The pairs were matched 
for social status, sex, ordinal position in the family, 
and IQ. The control children received higher ratings 
on all 4 adjustment scales (3 were statistically sig- 
nificant) but no difference was found on the bright- 
ness scale—W. J. Meyer. 


(Also see Abstract 4JB43M) 


Learning 


4FD03S. Smedslund, J. (Inst. Social Research 
Oslo, Norway) The acquisition of conservation of 
substance and weight in children: VI. Practice on 
continuous vs. discontinuous material in problem 
situations without external reinforcement. 5 cand. 
J. Psychol., 1961, 2, 203-210.— Tests of conservation 
and addition/subtraction (--/—) with continuous and 
discontinuous material were given to 154 children 
between 4.9 and 7.3. With any material, +/— seems 
to be acquired before conservation of substance. 
Both +/— and conservation appear to be acquired 
earlier with discontinuous than with continuous ma- 
terial. The practice sessions involved no known ex- 
ternal reinforcement. A number of acquisitions. of 
conservation of substance were observed, and they 
were more frequent after practice on discontinuous 
than on continuous material.—J. ournal abstract. 


4FDO8D. Denisova, Z. V. (I. M. Shecheinov 
Inst. Evolutionary Physiology Academy of Sciences, 
USSR, Leningrad) К voprosu о vospriyatii kom- 
pleksnykh razdrazhitelef det'mi—doshkol'nikami. 
[On the problem of the perception of complex stimuli 
by preschool children.] Vop. Psikhol., 1961, 7(4), 
108-114.—Children were asked to select and make 
a drawing of one of several geometric figures pre- 
sented to them. The figures varied in size, shape, 
and color. Typically the children responded on the 
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basis of just one variable. The present experiment 
was directed towards changing the child's response 
to reflect all the variables. This was done primarily 
by "leveling" the dominant cues, i.e., making them ir- 
relevant. It was also possible to increase the prob- 
ability of responding to the less dominant cue by 
using an extraneous stimulus to attract the child's 
attention to it. АП these results are related to Pav- 
lovian conceptions of cortical activity. For example, 
in increasing the probability of response to the less 
dominant cue the extraneous stimulus is pictured as 
raising the excitation level of the projection points of 
the relatively weak cues to an optimum level—H. 
Pick. 


4FD09W. White, Sheldon H., Spiker, Charles 
C., & Holton, Ruth. (State U. Iowa) Associative 
transfer as shown by response speeds in motor 
paired-associate learning. Child Develpm., 1960, 
31, 6090-616.—"Two groups of 24 fifth grade children 
were given preliminary training on а paired-associa- 
tive motor task consisting of three S-R pairs. Group 
5 received five training trials, while. group 20 re- 
ceived 20. The transfer task for each consisted of 
six new pairs, three of them constituting an A-B 
... A-C interference paradigm, the other three an 
A-B...D-C control. A lenient 4-sec. anticipation 
interval was allowed on task II. Comparison of A-C 
and D-C pairs for groups 5 and 20 showed no sig- 
nificant differences in interference as reflected by 
frequency of correct responses. When speed of re- 
sponding was considered, group 20 showed signif- 
icantly more interference than group 5.”—W. J. 
Meyer. 

4FD13L. Lacey, Harvey M. (U. Massachusetts) 


Mediating verbal responses and stimulus similarity 
as factors in conceptual naming by school age 


children. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 62, 113-121.—Using 
8-11-year-old children, the author studied the effect 
of verbal mediating responses and stimuli in con- 
ceptual naming by means of a design in which 4 pat- 
terns of possible relationships among initiating stim- 
uli, mediating stimuli and responses, and terminating 
responses were combined with sets of more similar 


or less similar initiating stimuli. The overall find- 
ings were consistent with predictions based on the 
4 different patterns.—J. Arbit. 


4FDI9K. Kendler, Howard H., & Kendler, Tracy 
S. (New York U.) Effect of verbalization on re- 
versal shifts in children. Science, 1961, 134, 1619- 
1620.—2 questions were asked: (a) Would naming 
stimuli in a discrimination reversal influence the per- 
formance of 4- and 7-year-old children, and (b) if 
so, would the influence be different for these 2 age 
groups? The results indicate a positive answer to 
the 1st question and an equivocal answer to the 2nd. 
—Journal abstract. 


4FD36K. Kol'tsova, M. M. (Pavlov Inst. Physiol- 
ogy, USSR Acad. Sciences, Leningrad, USSR) 
Vzaimodeistvie vremennykh sviazei razlichnogo 
kharaktera v protsesse vyrabotki uslovnykh re- 
fleksov na otnoshenie razdrazhitelei. [Interaction 
of temporary connections of different nature in the 
course of conditioning to a stimulus relationship.] 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1961, 11, 636-639. .—A 
series of "transposition" experiments was performed 
with 20 children (6-7 years) using metronome 
sounds of different frequencies as a stimulus and the 
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blinking reflex as a response. The findings bri 
out the importance of the systemic principle for th 
development of the generalization function, Condi 
tioned responses to a stimulus relationship, depend 
partly upon temporary connections produced by both 
the unconditioned reinforcement and by the associa. 
Hor ешш. The latter are particularly important, 
—A. Cuk. 


4FD37F. Ferster, C. B. (Indiana U. Medical 
Cent) Positive reinforcement and behavioral 
deficits of young children. Child Develpm., 1961 
32, 437-456.—Applying the basic principles and 
variables of operant conditioning, an analysis of the 
particular kinds of behavioral deficits seen in the 
autistic child is presented. It is suggested that the 
variables hypothesized as relevant in the development 
of autism are potentially observable and amenable 
to empirical test—W. J. Meyer. 


4FD40D. Degtiar’, E. N. 
ogy, USSR Acad. Sciences, Leningrad, USSR) 
Vzaimodeistvie vremennykh sviazei razlichnogo 
kharaktera v protsesse vyrabotki stereotipa u 
rebenka. [Interaction of temporary connections of 
various nature during the elaboration of a stereotype 
in small children.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1961, 
11, 640-644.—A food response reinforced by a blink- 
ing response was established in children (2-4 years) 
by means of a sequence of stimuli. The stereotype 
was then disturbed by changing the sequence of stim- 
uli. Results show that the formation of a system im 
small children requires the preservation of the stereo; 
type. When a stimulus possessing a certain signal 
meaning is included in a system where it acquires 4 
new meaning, the influence of the system will be 
decisive.—24. Cuk. 


4FD45Z. Znamenskaia, A.N. (Pavlov Inst. Phys- 
iology, USSR Acad. Sciences, Leningrad, USSR 
Vzaimodeistvie razlichnogo kharaktera uslovnyl 
sviazei v protsesse vyrabotki perekliuchenia. [In- 
teraction of conditioned connections of different E. 
ture during the elaboration of a “switchover.” 4h 
vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1961, 11, 645-650.—The {oe 
tion of a CR depends not only upon the stimulus ы 
also upon numerous environmental factors which d 
company the stimulus and are able to switch. the con: 
ditioning activity on and off. In this study, done у 
a group of 5-year-old children two CRs were d i 
lished, blinking and the food response. Light sti d 
of different colors and different combinations b. 
used as "switching agents.” In order to «аре 
switch-over of conditioned reflex activity а E 
sequence has to be maintained in presenting, Í 
switching components and the conditioned p. s А; 
the sequence is upset the switch-over formatio 
longer possible—A. Cuk. 


4FD49P. Penney, R. K., & Lupton, A. А. йл 
Master U., Canada) Children's discrin 
learning as a function of reward and punt 


andy 88... 
as punis 


of learning. A punishment-alone group wert 
a reward-alone group was slowest. “The results v 


explained in terms of increments in drive 1 
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from the intense tone and frustration." —W. A. Wil- 
son, Jr. 

AFD66L. Lektorskii, V. A., & Sadovskii, V. N. 
(Inst. Philosophy Acad. Science, USSR, Moscow) 
Osovnye idei geneticheskoi epistemologii Zhana 
Piazhe. [Basic ideas of genetic epistemology of Jean 
Piaget.] Уор. Psikhol., 1961, 7(4), 166-178—A 
brief analysis of the recent work of Piaget, with par- 
ticular emphasis on his ideas with respect to the con- 
struction of a psychological theory of operations of 
thought, the conception of logic as a formal theory of 
operations of thinking and analysis, and “genetic 
epistemology” as a generalized theory of the growth 
and function of thought operations.—H. Pick. 


4FD68S. Shelton, Ralph L., Jr., Arndt, William 
B, Jr, & Miller, June В. (U. Kansas) Learning 
principles and teaching of speech and language. 
J. speech hear. Dis., 1961, 26, 368-376.—Motivation 
for language development is a function of drive en- 
hanced by careful reinforcement of response; by con- 
tiguity of stimulus, response, and reward; and by 
structuring the learning situation. Very little is 
known about the nature of imitation in spite of the 
emphasis given to it.—M. F, Palmer. 


4FD910. Osborn, Suzanne Smith. (U. Florida) 
Concepts of speech development. J. speech hear. 
Dis., 1961, 26, 391-392.—Studies of sound acquisition 
might well be based on the concept of the “Че novo" 
acquisition of voluntary production and refinement, 
rather than the "happenstance" production of sounds 
in the early months of life—M. F. Palmer. 


4FD97M. Maw, Wallace H., & Maw, Ethel W. 


(U. Delaware) Information recognition by chil- 
dren with high and low curiosity. Educ. res. Bull., 
1961, 40, 197-201.—In order to test the hypothesis 
that children with high curiosity have better reten- 
tion than children with low curiosity, 2 independent 
Studies were conducted—one with 145 pupils and an- 
other with 749 pupils. In each study, high and low 
curiosity groups were matched for verbal and non- 
verbal intelligence. A week after studying a story 
about a trip to the zoo the pupils were given a 40- 
item true-false test. The high curiosity group showed 


significantly greater retention in each case. —Author 
abstract. 


(Also see Abstracts 4DA55P, 4KB10H) 
Abilities 

4FE03H. Harms, Irene E., & Spiker, Charles C. 
Mire associated with the performance of young 
5 ildren on intelligence scales and tests of speech 
evelopment, J. genet. Psychol, 1959, 94, 3-22 
К analysis of Cattell апа Kuhlman intelligence 
Bhd c: and of phoneme production (observed types 
ind frequencies) for 80 children aged 16-29 months. 
elligence test-retest correlations ranged from .79 to 
Int and were not affected by changing examiners. 
ae correlations ranged from .78 to .85, but the 
етепшап scale was 16 IQ points lower and the dif- 
EG increased with age. There were small ex- 
Obse; ег and practice effects. There was "respectable" 
stabilis, agreement on phoneme frequencies, but 
Scale: ity coefficients were only .51 to .79. Intelligence 
о 63 and the phoneme measures correlated from .41 
‘63 for older children, but were neglible for the 
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youngest. Phoneme production improved with age, 
girls being ahead.—S. L. Witryol. 


4FE31F. French, Joseph L. Intellectual ap- 
praisal of physically handicapped children. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1959, 94, 131-141.—The North Cen- 
tral Individual Test of Mental Ability, including Pic- 
ture Vocabulary, Form Discrimination, Information 
and Comprehension, Similarities, Size and Number, 
and Immediate Recall subtests, was standardized on 
400 normal children, ages 3-6. Reliabilities for the 
total sample are .965 and .967, validity is indicated 
by age progression, occupational groups, and teacher 
rankings. Verbal and manipulative responses are not 
required. Its value with the physically handicapped 
is indicated by "illustrative cases" and by content 
validity.—S. L. Witryol. 

4FE37S. Sutton, Rachel S. (U. Georgia) Be- 
havior in the attainment of economic concepts. 
J. Psychol., 1962, 53, 37-46.—A. sample of 85 chil- 
dren (ages 6-13) in public schools of northeast Geor- 
gia were asked 12 questions regarding money and 
the accumulation of capital. The recorded replies 
were analyzed for ways of forming categories. А 
majority of replies, irrespective of age, intelligence, 
or socioeconomic background, were in the beginning 
stages of conceptualization with regard to economic 
thought.—C. T. Morgan. 

4FE49B. Bernstein, Donald Martin. (U. Buf- 
falo) Perceptual primitiveness in children as a 
function of age, intelligence and exposure time. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 22, 649.—Abstract. 

4FEG9E. Elkind, David. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Children’s conceptions of right and left: 
Piaget Replication Study IV. J. genet. Psychol., 
1961, 99, 269-276.—210 children from 5 to 11 were 
tested “оп the development of right-left conceptions." 
The results agreed with Piaget's findings in terms of 
age levels at which tests were passed and "the devel- 
opment of abstract right-left conceptions." —E. Y. 
Beeman. 

AFE97E. Escalona, Sibylle K., Moriarty, Alice. 
(Albert Einstein Coll. Medicine Prediction of 
schoolage intelligence from infant tests. Child 
Develpm., 1961, 32, 597-605.—A. sample of 58 infants 
were tested between the ages of 3 and 33 weeks and 
were retested between the ages of 6-2 and 9-3 using 
the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children. Cattell 
IQ scores, Gesell DQ scores and a clinical appraisal 
based on total performance were obtained during the 
first testing. Infant tests administered under ideal 
conditions at 20 weeks of age and above can approxi- 
mate the prediction of later intelligence range if en- 
vironmental conditions are relatively stable and be- 
nign. The clinical appraisal was superior to either 
test alone—W, J. Meyer. 


(Also see Abstracts 4HC97M, 4HD32D, 4HJ21K, 
4KH54W) 


Personality 


4FFO9D. Davids, A, & Lawton, Marcia J. 
(Brown U.) Self-concept, mother concept, and 
food aversions in emotionally disturbed and nor- 
mal children. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 
309-314.—Self-concept was measured via an adjective 
check list and a self-rating task (child asked to com- 
pare himself to others on traits) ; mother-child rela- 
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tionship was inferred from responses to specific cards 
of the Blacky test and a story completion test; food 
aversion was measured from a food preference list. 
In general, the self-concept and mother-concept were 
related and there was an inverse relation between 
these and food aversion.—G. Frank. 


4FFOQE. Elkind, David. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) The child's conception of his religious 
denomination: I. The Jewish child. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1961, 99, 209-225.—Jewish children's con- 
ceptions about the nature and origin of Jewishness 
seemed to develop in a regular, age-related sequence 
of stages from a general, nondifferentiated impression 
at ages 5 and 6 to a more concrete class from 7to9 
and a more abstract conceptualization at ages 10 and 
1L—E. Y. Beeman. 


4FF11M. McCandless, Boyd R., Bilous, Carolyn 
B., & Bennett, Hannah Lou. (State U. Iowa) 
Peer popularity and dependence on adults in pre- 
school-age socialization. Child -Develpm., 1961, 32, 
511—518.—A study of 23 male and 32 female pre- 
school children. ^ Popularity correlates negatively 
with emotional dependency on adults and with num- 
ber of adult contacts. Adult dependency interfered 
more with girls’ than with boys’ popularity—W. J. 
Meyer. 


4FF16Z. Zaslany, A. Yeladim mufraim kashot 
behitpathut ishiyutam uvet hasefer. [The role of 
the school in the treatment of children with severe 
personality disturbances.] Harefuah, 1961, 61, 16-17. 
—The roles of both the school and the teacher are 
stressed in the treatment of emotionally disturbed 
children for whom a hospital is not suitable. A psy- 
chological and physical description of 2 cases illus- 
trates the problem.—H. Ormian. 


4FF19B. Borstelmann, L. J. (Stanford U.) Sex 
of experimenter and sex-typed behavior of young 
children. Child Develpm., 1961, 32, 519-524.—Sex 
of the E had no effect upon the responses of young 
children to 3 measures of sex-typing. А test-retest 
design was used under 2 conditions of change or 
constancy of sex of Es. Sex and age differences in 
degree of appropriate sex-typing and the limited com- 
munality among the measures were noted—Author 
summary. 


4FF23B. Bar-Yosef, Rivka. Defusey hasotsy- 
alizatsia bakibuts vezikatam lemivne hahevra haki- 
butsit. [Patterns of socialization in the kibbutz and 
their relation to the structure of the kibbutz society.] 
Megamot, 1960-61, 11, 23—32.— The purpose is to dis- 
cuss some common features revealed in the process of 
socialization of the kibbutz member as well as in be- 
havior patterns and the way of life of the kibbutz as 
a society. The problem is: how socialization patterns 
prepare the kibbutz child for conflict between the in- 
dividualistic and the collectivist orientation. This 
problem is settled by the parallel influences of the 
parents and of the nurse (the latter's activity being 
aided by the children's group). (English summary) 
—H. Ormian. 


4FF24K, Kaneti-Baruch, Malka. Maakav ahrey 
hevrat noar bakibuts. [Follow-up of a youth im- 
migration group in the kibbutz.] Megamot, 1960-61, 
11, 124-141.—A longitudinal study of 42 12-year-old 
children (16 boys and 26 girls) coming from broken 
homes during the 4 years of their stay in a kibbutz. 
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Personality, intelligence, achievement, and value at. 
titudes were tested yearly ; and a sociometric question. 
naire was administered. Evaluation by group leaders 
was added. In general, adjustment to the new situa- 
tion was satisfactory. Sociometric choices reflect 
the leaders’ attitudes toward various group members 
(English summary)—H. Ormian. Ч 


4FF24V. Vuyk, Rita. (Reyer Anslostr. 29, Am. 
sterdam) Eltern vergleichen ihre beiden Kinder, 
[Parents compare their two children.] Schweiz. Z. 
Psychol., 1961, 20, 224—237.—434 parent-couples with 
only 2 children each were asked to compare the 2 
on a list of 135 personality characteristics that were 
assumed to differentiate between older and younger 
children. The older sibling behaves more like the 
father, is less atttached to his parents, is less vivacious 
and less spontaneous, but more serious and calmer 


than the younger sibling. On most other traits, there - 


was no consistent difference. (English summary)— 


J. W. House. 


AFF26C. Clarke, H. Harrison, & Clarke, David 
Н. (U. Oregon) Social status and mental health 
of boys as related to their maturity, structural and 
strength characteristics. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. 
Hlth. Phys. Educ. Recr., 1961, 32, 326-334.—The 
purpose of this study was to determine the relation- 
ship between criteria of personal and social adjust- 
ment and the maturity, structural, and strength char- 
acteristics of boys 9-14 years of age. The personal 
and social adjustment criteria were derived from a 
sociometric questionnaire and an inventory-type in- 
strument, the Mental Health Analysis. The experi- 
mental variables consisted of skeletal age, various 
anthropometric tests, and selected strength test for- 
mulae and batteries. When the sociometric ques 
tionnaire was used, positive relationships between 
peer status, body size, and muscular strength were 
found. However, when the inventory-type instru- 
ment was used, the results were conflicting and con- 
trary to those with the sociometric questionnaire— 
Journal abstract. 


4FF29G. Goertzen, Stanley M. Factors relating 
to opinions of seventh grade children rege E 
the acceptability of certain behaviors in the iE 
groups. J. genet. Psychol., 1959, 94, 20-3 d к 
32-item opinion scale, including unacceptable beha; Ü 
and social distance, was administered to “ity 0 
grade Ss. No difference in social acceptability 4 
“disliked” behaviors were found as а function А 
socio-economic level, sex, intelligence, age а Toup 
order. There was a rho of .92 between Sa et 
ranking of the behaviors. The contentions O 


investigators are questioned—S. L. Witryol. 


4FF33S, Sutton-Smith, В, & Rosenberg В 
(Bowling Green State U.) Peer perceptions 
pulsive behavior. Merrill-Palmer Quae A 
233-238.— Children scoring high on the aut ae cl 
pulsive Scale (a 19-item questionnaire) Re and 
by their peers as bossy, wiggly, chance-ta Ж the 
show-offs. Ss of both sexes who score, 1g ud m 
scale demonstrate behavior which is dc 
sex, are regarded as classroom nuis jor in 
teacher and pupils, and are aware О the behav! 
themselves. (17 ref.) —E. L. Robinson. 


The 
4FF36A. Arcieri, Libero. (New Yo ; 
relationship between suggestibility an 
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stress in neurotic and normal children. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1961, 22, 636.—Abstract. 
4FF36E. Eckhouse, David.  Nisyonot leripuy 
hanefesh beemtsaut horaat tsiyur. [Psychother- 
apeutic experiments by means of drawing.] Hahinukh, 
1961-62, 34, 36-38.—Children's drawings are useful 
as an indicator of their emotional problems. Also, 
(drawing is an excellent way to lessen tensions.—H. 
Ormian. 
4F F401. IAkobson, P. M. Izuchenie chuvstv u 
detei i podrostkov. [The study of feelings in chil- 
dren and adolescents.] Moscow, USSR: RSFSR 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, 1961. 240 p.— 
This is a continuation of the author's book, “Psik- 
hologiia Chuvstv" [“The Psychology of Feelings", 
published in 1958. It treats of the "development of 
moral evaluation in school children" and presents ex- 
perimental data on respects of the "emotional life of 
children and adolescents," including attitudes toward 
friendship, self, one's future, school, obligations, and 
social duties; reactions to surroundings, adults, and 
older children; and adolescent negativism.—/. D. 
London. 
4FF46F. Frankl, Liselotte. Some observations 
on the development and disturbances of integra- 
tion in childhood. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1961, 
16, 146-163.—Clinical examples of 4 disturbances of 
integration (an ego tendency to unify all the ele- 
ments at its disposal). These are: arrested develop- 
ment, regression, splitting of the ego as a defense, and 
influences of early disturbances upon later. levels of 
integration —J. M. Reisman. 


. 4FF46S. Saunders, Hardis Hargrove. (Louisiana 
State U.) An experimental study of the relation- 
ship between aggression and satiation in nursery 
2091 children. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 22, 646. 
—Abstract. 


.AFF61M. Mussen, P. & Rutherford, E. (U. 
California, Berkeley) Effects of aggressive car- 
toons on children's aggressive play. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 461-464.—“The purpose of 
this study was to test the hypothesis that exposure 
to aggressive fantasy in an animated cartoon may in- 
tensify children’s impulses to aggression. Subjects 
were 36 first grade children, 18 girls and 18 boys, of 
middle class origin. The intensity of the child’s ag- 
gressive impulses were inferred from his responses to 
questions concerning desire to ‘play with’ or ‘pop’ a 
large yellow balloon held by a tester. The experi- 
mental findings clearly supported the major predic- 
tion."—G. Frank. 


4FF63H. Hurewitz, Раш. (New York U.) The 
neutral isolate: Some personality, behavioral, and 
role perception dynamics of pre-adolescent socio- 
metric isolates compared with a group of socio- 


metric leaders. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 22, 663.— 
Abstract. 


4FF66P. Pasquasy, R. Le formation du sens 
Social [Formation of social sense.] Bull. Orient. 
scol. profess., 1961, 10, 66-73.— The influence of edu- 
cation in the family upon the formation of social 
РЫ by children is pointed out. The lack of such 
ormation is irremediable.—R. Piret. 
oe F67C. Chojko, Margaret. (High Wick School, 
Se ees Hertfordshire, England) Attitudes of 

ildren in school. Cerebral palsy Bull., 1961, 3, 
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567-572.—The teacher of a group of emotionally dis- 
turbed children, 3-12 years of age, Bein the 
behavior (and inferred attitudes) of her children 
with that of children in regular classes.—T. E. New- 
land. 

4FFZ2R. Reese, Н. W. (U. Buffalo) Relation- 
ships between self-acceptance and sociometric 
choice. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 472-474. 
—‘Lipsitt’s . . . [see 34: 4134] Self-Concept and 
Ideal-Self scales and two Sociometric scales were 
given to fourth, sixth, and eighth grade subjects. . . . 
Acceptance of others, acceptance by others, and ac- 
ceptance by best friends were curvilinearly related 
to self-concept scores. . . . trends were not signif- 
icantly different in different grades or sexes... . 
Acceptance by others was more strongly related to 
self-concept than was acceptance by best friends. . . . 
The sociometric measures were not significantly re- 
lated to the discrepancy between ideal-self and self- 
concept scores suggesting that the discrepancy score 
obtained by subtraction may not be a valid measure 
of self-acceptance."—G. Frank. 

4FF81A. Anderson, Harold Н. (Ch.), Anderson, 
Gladys L., Rabin, Albert I., Elonen, Anna S., Abel, 
Theodora M., & Diaz-Guerrero, Rogelio. Culture 
components as a significant factor in child de- 
velopment: Symposium, 1960. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1961, 31, 481—520.— The Anderson Incom- 
plete Stories were used as a projective device on 
over 3000 children in 7 countries to differentiate edu- 
cational values and value systems in interpersonal re- 
lations. Rabin compared kibbutz and non-kibbutz 
adolescents on the Rorschach, sentence completion and 
TAT and related their differences to different life 
experiences. On the basis of informal observations 
made in Finland over a ten-year period Elonen ob- 
served marked differences from American behavior 
patterns, and she relates these differences to different 
child-rearing practices. Discussants emphasize how 
cultural factors contribute to personality development 
and suggest answers to some of the problems raised. 
—R. E. Perl. 

4FF83M. McCandless, B. R., & Hoyt, June M. 
(Iowa Child Welfare Research Station) Sex, eth- 
nicity, and play preferences of preschool children. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 683-685.—"Pre- 
school children of Oriental . . . and Caucasian . . . 
background were observed, using a time-sampling 
technique; and their choices of play companions were 
analyzed. Children in both ethnic groups were found 
to prefer play companions of their own sex, this tend- 
ency being more pronounced in boys than in girls. 
Ss tended to play with dolls resembling their own 
race.—G. Frank. 

AFFS8AI. Iscoe, Ira, & Garden, Joyce Ann. (U. 
Texas) Field dependence, manifest anxiety, and 
sociometric status in children. J. consult. Psychol., 
1961, 25, 184.—Sociometric status relates positively 
to dependence (Witkin's Embedded Figures Test) 
and negatively to Children’s Manifest Anxiety scale 
scores of 6th grade girls. Boys’ status relates nega- 
tively to dependence. Intelligence relates to inde- 
pendence of girls.—E. R. Oetting. 

4FF84K. Katan, Anny. Some thoughts about 
the role of verbalization in early childhood. Psy- 
choanal. Stud. Child, 1961, 16, 184-188.—Experiences 
with children between 3 and 5 indicate that verbaliza- 
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tion of perceptions of the outer world precedes that 
of feelings and that verbalization increases ego con- 
trol over affects, drives, and the ability to test real- 
ity.—J. M. Reisman. 


4FF89P. Provence, Sally, & Ritvo, S. Effects 
of deprivation on institutionalized infants. Psy- 
choanal. Stud. Child, 1961, 16, 189-205.—A pre- 
liminary report on an undisclosed number of infants. 
Previous findings of adverse effects on motor, lan- 
guage, and social adaptations to the environment were 
supported. The lack of an object that might be 
highly cathected (mothering person) may interfere 
with the subsequent process of displacing cathexis 
to activities and substitute objects—J. M. Reisman. 


4FF95H. Hector, H., Dlodlo, M. S, & Du 
Plessis, C. F. An experiment on silhouette recog- 
nition and projection with Bantu children of dif- 
ferent ages. J. Nat. Inst. Personnel Res., Johannes- 
burg, 1961, 8, 195-198—6 silhouettes (cat, man, 
house, 2 trees, and 2 meaningless) were prepared 
from 7-Squares Test material and shown to 295 
Bantu children aged 4-17. The “ability to recognize 
representational silhouettes improves with rise in age. 
However, the readiness to ‘project’ objects into non- 
representational silhouettes was found to decrease 
with age.”—J. L. Walker. 


(Also see Abstracts 4HG38W, 4JQ35G, 4JO44W) 


Parent-Child Relations 


4FG01M. Morrow, William R., & Wilson, Robert 
R. (Fulton State Hosp., Mo.) Family relations of 
bright high-achieving and under-achieving high 
school boys. Child Develpm., 1961, 32, 501-510.— 
“The reported family relations of 48 high school boys 
of superior intelligence making high grades were 
compared with those of a group making mediocre or 
poor grades, equated for grade in school, socioeco- 
nomic status, and intelligence. The main measuring 
instrument was a set of six-item questionnaire 
scales (with a four-point scale for each time), on 
which each subject was asked to describe his family 
relations." Bright high-achievers' parents engage in 
more sharing of activities, ideas and confidences and 
are. more approving, affectionate and encouraging 
with respect to achievement—W. J. Meyer. 


4FG02R. Ryerson, Alice Judson. Medical advice 
on child rearing: 1550-1900. Harv. educ. Rev., 
1961, 31, 302-323.—A review of the changes that 
have occurred with time in the areas of oral, anal, 
sexual, dependency, and aggression training in Amer- 
ican child-rearing patterns. Causes and effects of 
these changes are considered. (39-item bibliogr.)— 
C. M. Franks. 


4FG07A. Asher, John William. (0. Pittsburgh) 
Comment on "The Relationship Between Rigidity- 
Flexibility in Children and Their Parents.” Child 
Develpm., 1961, 32, 607-608.— Certain of the conclu- 
sions made by Blum (Child Develpm., 1959, 30, 297— 
304) are unjustified because the reported multiple 
Sorrelations are chance departures from zero.—W. J. 

eyer. 


. 4FG09B. Bibring, Grete L., Dwyer, T. F., Hunt- 
ington, Dorothy S., & Valenstein, A. F. A study 
of the psychological processes in pregnancy and 
_ of the earliest mother-child relationship. Psycho- 
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anal. Stud. Child, 1961, 16, 9-72,—During pregnancy f 
the mother faces a crisis in adjusting to her child 
as a person in his own right, às a representative of 
her husband, and as a representative of herself. Sup 
port for this view comes from the fact that 15 primi- 
parae showed: (a) an increase of previous signs of 
conflict; (b) a regressive shift, although compulsive 
women appeared to intensify their defenses; and (c 
increased tension related to delivery. Maturational 
integration of the mother failed to occur until long 
after the child’s birth. A glossary of 39 defenses js 
appended.—J. M. Reisman. 

4FGISP. Pikas, Anatol. (Uppsala U., Sweden) 
Children's attitudes toward rational versus in- 
hibitory parental authority. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 62, 315-321.—"Starting with Fromm’s 
(1941) distinction between rational and inhibitory 
authority, the study investigates children's attitudes 
towards their parents' restrictive norms and checking 
actions... . The results indicate that if parents’ re- 
strictive norms and checking actions are accompanied 
by authoritarian motivations (inhibiting authority), 


the children's positive attitudes towards these are] 


negatively correlated with chronological age, verbal 
intelligence . . . and preference for altruistic alterna- 
tives to authoritarian ones. . .. If the . . . actions 
are accompanied by rational motivations (indicating - 


rational parental authority), the attitudes have à 4 


tendency to correlate positively with these three in- 
dependent variables."—G. Frank. 

AFGI6M. Mischel, Walter. (Harvard 0) 
Father-absence and delay of gratification, J. ab- 


norm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 63, 116-124.—The presenti 


study adds to the gradually increasing number of in- 
vestigations on the effect of the degree of presence 
of father in the familial configuration and personality 
functioning. In this study, capacity to choose à 
larger but temporally remote gratification as opposi 
to a lesser immediate one was investigated in 2 West 
Indian (Trinidad) Negro subcultures characterizi 
by the general absence of father. Ss were of 2 age 
groups (8-9 and 11-14). The hypothesis that father. 
absence would be related to preference tor immediate 
gratification was found in the younger, but not the 
older group. Results are discussed in comparison to 
other research in this area—G. Frank. 


4FG23M. Mann, David; Woodward, Luther n 
& Joseph, Nathan. Educating expectant pares . 
New York: Visiting Nurse Service of New b 
1961. viii, 223 p. $4.50.—An overview of opi 
programs and a report on the changes pro 3 ii 
by one program. Ss were interviewed several bes 
before the birth of their 1st child, again 4-8 b: 
after the birth, and again when the child had Ee 
the toddler stage. Of the variables sí C 
information, self-assurance, and rol 
"only self-assurance revealed clear-cut 
changes from before to after the classes. —/- 


К 's 
4FG23R. Robertson, William О. (Chim, 
Hosp, Columbus, O.) An investigation ism, 
ternal concerns by mail survey. € hild s pro 
1961, 32, 423-436.—2 mail questionnaire sud mong 
ducing comparable results were con ucte! fants 0 
nationwide samples of mothers of young a P 
determine incidence of their various сопсе 
sponse was to be nonselective except for gastro- 
education. Most prevalent concerns were 3 
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intestinal dysfunction, skin disorders, and sleep dis- 
turbances—W. J. Meyer. 


AFG25K. Koch, Margaret B. (Louisiana State U.) 
Anxiety in preschool children from broken homes. 
Merrill-Palmer Quart., 1961, 7, 225-231.—11 pairs 
of children attending day. nurseries matched for IQ 
and CA were administered Amen's projective test of 
anxiety. The broken-home group scored significantly 
higher (p < .01) than did the complete-home group. 
Interviews revealed that few homes were free of un- 
favorable child-rearing practices. (8 теѓ) —Е. L. 
Robinson. 


4FG28S. Switzer, R. E., Hirschberg, J. C., Myers, 
L., Gray, E., Evers, N. H., & Forman, R. (Men- 
ninger Clinic, Topeka, Kan.) The effect of family 
moves on children. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1961, 45, 
528-536.—The personality structure of the child and 
the quality and the amount of parent-child interaction 
are important factors in determining how a child can 
cope with threats which are inherent in a family 
move. Preventive action may increase a child's 
strengths and decrease the chance for permanent 
negative response to a move.—R. А. Hagin. 


4FG34T. Tamar, A. Yahasey horim-yeladim 
bahinukh hameshutaf. [Parent-child relations in 
common education.] Ofakim, 1960, 14, 334-340.— 
The kibbutz common education is based on the in- 
tegrity of all educative factors: educators, parents, 
and environment. The role of parents within this 
integrative frame is investigated by interviews with 
9 parents, teachers, and nurses dealing with children 
8-11 years old. In general, children find interests in 
common with their parents while spending the after- 
noon and the evening in the parents' room, and 
fathers are complete companions in the family's lei- 
Sure activities. Some parents, however, are disap- 
Pointed because they cannot follow up their child's 
entire activity.—H. Ormian. 


4FG41S. Shafrir, Noomi. Ногіт shenifredu 
veyahasam liladim. [Divorced parents and their 
relationship to the children.] Ofakim, 1960, 14, 341- 
349.—Observation and open interviews reveal that 
parents' divorce shocks children in a kibbutz, even 
though there are no economic consequences of divorce. 
In general, however, the shock is less severe than in 
traditional families. Some educational means are 
Tecommended.—H. Ormian. 


4FG44G.Glaser, Helen H., Lynn, David B. & 
arrison, Grace S. (U. Colorado Medical Center) 
qomprehensive medical care for handicapped chil- 
ren: L Patterns of anxiety in mothers of chil- 


- dren with rheumatic fever. Amer. J. Dis. Children, 


os 102, 344-354.—A study of 25 mothers, The 
í Stee and kind of anxiety and the mothers’ ways of 
andling anxious feelings are described. Implica- 


m for the management of this disease are discussed. 
- B. Warren. 


WAS 57E. Eron, Leonard D., Banta, Thomas J., 
Am Wi Leopold O., & Laulicht, Jerome H. (Rip 
TEM inkle Found, Hudson, N. Y.) Comparison 
Кө Obtained from mothers and fathers on 
ag earing practices and their relation to child 
oPdession. Child Develpm., 1961, 32, 457-472- All 
е mothers and 50 out of 58 available fathers of 
Children, selected on the basis of their scores on 
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an aggression sociometric were independently inter- 
viewed to gain information on a number of presumed 
social antecedents to aggression. Mothers and fathers 
did not agree in rating either their children's be- 
havior or their interactions with the children—W, J. 
Meyer. : 

‚ 4FGS9Y. Yarrow, Leon J. (Family & Child Serv- 
ices, Wash., D. C.) Maternal deprivation: Toward 
an empirical and conceptual re-evaluation, Psy- 
chol. Bull., 1961, 58, 459-490.—Research concerned 
with maternal deprivation reveals a wide variety of 
circumstances included under this rubric, This latter 
factor and the varying degrees of methodological 
sophistication limit the usefulness of the data, Sug- 
gestions are made to improve the research—W. J. 
Meyer. 


4FG68W. West, S. Stewart. (U. Michigan) 
Sibling configuration of scientists. Amer. 
Sociol., 1960, 66, 268-274.—Birth order and number 
of siblings of 813 scientists were studied. The data 
support the hypothesis that relative isolation in child- 
hood is a prerequisite for successful pursuit of re- 
search or that mother's of scientists have fewer chil- 
dren.—R. M. Frumkin. 


4FG73M. Medinnus, Gene R. (San Jose State 
Coll.) Q-Sort descriptions of five-year old chil- 
dren by their parents. Child. Develpm., 1961, 32, 
473-489.—A sample of 38 sets of parents independently 
made Q sorts of 2 pools of 42 items each descriptive 
of the behavior of 5 year olds. They were also asked 
to make a sort describing the ideal 5-year old. Inter- 
parent agreement was higher for real sorts than ideal 
sorts, and there was some suggestion that parents 
only moderately accepted the behavior of their chil- 
dren.—W. J. Meyer. | 

4FG81B. Bowlby, John. (Tavistock Child De- 
velopment Research Unit, London. The Adolf 
Meyer lecture: Childhood mourning and its im- 
plications for psychiatry. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1961, 
118, 481-498.—The hypothesis is explored of a causal 
relationship between the loss of maternal care in the 
early years and disturbed personality development as 
a logical extension of Adolf Meyer's work.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

AFGS7H. Harris, I. D. (Illinois Inst. Juvenile 
Research) Normal children and mothers: Their 
emotional opportunities and obstacles. Glencoe, 
Ill.: Free Press, 1959. x, 287 p. $6.00.—An attempt 
to provide additional information and greater under- 
standing of normal personality development. The 
data are from tests and interviews of 54 children to- 
gether with their mothers. School reports were ob- 
tained 4 years later. Using a psychoanalytic inter- 
pretation, it is concluded that maternal standards are 
often unreasonably high, discouraging variations that 
are both mature and individualistic.—J. Walters. 


4FG93C. Cooper, Joseph B., & Blair, Margaret 
A. Parent evaluation as a determiner of ideology. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1959, 94, 93-100.—A novel 150-item 
parent evaluation scale (PE) was administered to 179 
college Ss who also took Gough's scale of Ethno- 
centrism-Authoritarianism (E-F) as they perceived 
it, and as they thought their mothers and their fathers 
would score it. Relationships between the PE scale 
and discrepancy scores from the EF scale were in- 
terpreted as supporting the major hypothesis that 
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high regard for parents is associated with parent- 
child ideological similarity—S. L. Witryol. 


(Also see Abstracts 4GB31T, 4HJ04M, 4HJ20M, 
4J125Z, 4JQ76G) 


ADOLESCENCE 


4FH23V. Van Krevelen, Alice. Stability of 
adolescents’ judgments of an ambiguous figure 
after knowledge of others’ judgments of same fig- 
ure. J. genet. Psychol., 1959, 94, 23-27.—When 77 
female adolescent campers (ages 13-15) “were given 
an opportunity to change their judgments of the 
length of a line after hearing others’ estimates of the 
same line,” 56% changed their estimates; of these, 
“24 percent were influenced by the judgments of 
adults, and 26 percent by the opinions of their peers. 
. .. The counselor-in-training group had the least 
influence on camper judgments."—S. L. Witryol. 


4FH33H. Hsu, Francis L. K., Watrous, Blanche 
G., & Lord, Edith M. (Northwestern U.) Culture 
pattern and adolescent behavior. Int. J. soc. Psy- 
chiat., 1961, 7, 33-53.—A comparative study of the 
behavior of Chicago' white adolescents and Hawaiian 
Mongolian (Chinese) adolescents. Rorschach find- 
ings support the view that Hawaiian youth have a 
much smoother transition from childhood to adult- 
hood, are more contented, more emotionally stable, 
etc. The Chicago youth, on the other hand, experi- 
ences a more difficult transition. Adolescent unrest 
and difficulties in American culture are the price 
paid for a dynamic, ever changing culture.—R. М. 
Frumkin. 

4FH37B. Brenner, Marlin Sydney. (Columbia 
U.) The relationship between TAT hostility and 
overt hostile behavior as a function of self re- 
ported anxiety. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 22, 637- 
638.— Abstract. 

4FH40K. Krutetskii, V. A. & Lukin, N. S. 
Psikhologiia podrostka. [Psychology of the adoles- 
cent.] Moscow, USSR: RSFSR Ministry of Educa- 
tion, 1959. 240 p.—The author presents the “psycho- 
logical features of adolescence" and discusses the 
efficacy of various forms of upbringing and education 
from the psychological point of view.—/. D. London. 

4FH42H. Handel, Amos. Миза atsmo shel 
hamitbager ben hakibuts. [Selí-concept of the kib- 
butz adolescent.] Megamot, 1960-61, 11, 142-159.— 
The purpose is to describe the self-concept of the 
kibbutz-born youth in later adolescence as compared 
with the urban adolescent of the same age (average 
age 17.7-17.10). The self-concept and its develop- 
ment are described. С) sorts and sentence completion 
tests were administered to 161 kibbutz and urban 
adolescents. "There were no significant differences 
between these 2 groups in self-concept and in concept 
of ideal sel. Kibbutz youth show more anxiety. 
Need autonomy is dominant in the kibbutz group, 
whereas need achievement is more outstanding in 
urban youth. Need blame-avoidance and infra-avoid- 
ance are significantly higher, and the mean correla- 
tion between the ideal self and the self-concept is 
lower, in the kibbutz than in the town. (English 
summary)—H. Ormian. 


4FHSIE. Elkind, David. (U. California, Los An- 


geles) Quantity conceptions in junior and senior 
high school students. Child Develpm., 1961, 32, 
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551-560.—‘Four hundred and sixty-nine juni 
senior high school students were tested for ie is i 
ceptions of mass, weight and volume, Result 
showed: (a) of the students tested, 87 per cent had 
attained abstract conceptions of mass and weight but 
only 47 per cent had attained an abstract conception 
of volume; (b) the percentage of students having an 
abstract volume conception increased significant} 
between the ages of 12 and 18; (c) a significantly 
higher percentage of boys than girls attained an ab- 
stract conception of volume; (d) there was а low but 
positive correlation of IQ with attainment of the yol- 
ume conception.”—W. J. Meyer. 


4FH51M. Merachnik, Donald Alex. (New York 
U.) A study of color discrimination in adolescent 
groups of differing mental capacities. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1961, 22, 651—652.— Abstract. 

4FH54C. Cohen-Raz, Reuven. Hitpathut emot- 
syonalit begil hahitbagrut. [Emotional development 
in adolescence.] Jerusalem, Israel: Ministry of Edu- 
cation and Culture & Szold Institute for Child and 
Youth“ Welfare, 1961. 54 p.—Intended for youth 


leaders, the following items are discussed: nature of 


the adolescent period, nature of emotional processes, 
relationship between bodily and emotional develop- 
ment in adolescence, emotional development of the 
adolescent boy and girl, and the adolescent educators: 
tasks.—H. Ormian. 

4FH55W. Wilke, Marguerite M. (New YorkU.) 
Experimentally induced "repression" as a function 
of personality variables. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 
22, 655-656.—4A bstract. 


4FHSS8I. Imielinski, js Postep w ees 

ciowym młodzieży. [Progress in the sex instruc 
р of adolescents.] Psychol. Wych., 1961, 4, 158- 
169.—The sources of sex information of 1000 high 
school seniors were obtained by means of a ques 
tionnaire. The results were compared to findings 
obtained in 1903 and 1934. The results show that 
“friends” are the chief source of information and for 
% of the group it was obtained before the age of 
—H. Kaczkowski. 


4FH64J. Jacobson, Edith. Adolescent moods 


and the remodeling of psychic structures in al oles- | 


cence. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1961, 16, Mee 
—The adolescent must relinquish edipal love 00) i 
(parents) and come to give acceptable expres 
formerly prohibited sexual impulses. The те 
ing processes include ego syntonic identification а 
sexually active adults, modifications of the EL А 
а shift of power to the ego, and increasingly 
collaboration between ego and superego bridg es art 
the ego ideal. In their beginnings these po 
mirrored in the mood swings of early ай it func- 
Their completion signifies a capacity for adu 
tioning.—J. M. Reisman. 


$6.92» ей 
schools 
en y betwee? 


interests, and achievements. Values an 
are affected by the system of rewards for pol 
athletic prowess, and scholastic prowess: 
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AFH69B. Blos, Peter. On adolescence: A psy- 
choanalytic interpretation. New York: Free Press 
of Glencoe, 1962. xii, 269 p. $5.00.— *Describes 5 
stages of normal adolescent development in terms of 
the intrinsic conflicts, liabilities, tasks, and resolutions 
typical for each phase. Highlights specific contribu- 
tion of each phase toward the attainment of normal 
adulthood. Differentiates between male and female 
adolescent development. Shows how they are related 
to early phases of personality development specific 
for each sex." The book includes a chronological 
bibliography of psychoanalytic literature on adoles- 
cence. (167 ref.)—C. H. Miley. 

4FH87C. Collier, Mary Jeffrey, & Gaier, Eugene 
L. The childhood story preferences of adolescent 
Finnish girls. Amer. Imago, 1961, 18, 187-204.— 
This is the 7th in a series of papers dealing with the 
sychological implications of childhood story prefer- 
ences. 380 Finnish girls, 11-20 years of age, were 
asked to name and summarize their favorite childhood 
story and to answer questions about it—W. A. 
Varvel. i 

4FH91A. Anon.  Hahaverut bitenuot noar. 
Membership in youth movements.] Megamot, 1960— 
61, 11, 191-194.— The 1959-60 census of secondary 
schools in Israel included questions concerning mem- 
bership in youth movements. 47.5% of the students 
of the 9th-12th grades join youth movements. There 
are slightly more boys than girls, The absolute num- 
ber decreases from the 9th to the 12th grade, al- 
though the percentage increases until the 11th grade 
and descends in the 12th. The highest percentage 
(85%) was found in the kibbutz, the smallest in 
agricultural schools (32%) and in evening secondary 
schools (34%). In academic schools and in the pre- 
aratory classes of teacher training colleges, the per- 
centage is near the average (45% and 47.5%, re- 
Spectively). Membership is compared for different 
kinds of schools and for students of oriental versus 
occidental origin.—H. Ormian. 


(Also see Abstracts 4GB19C, 4H B20W, 4HD11S, 
4HD13L) 


Maturity & OLD AGE 


4FIO9I. Inglis, J, & Sanderson, R. E. (Queen's 
J. Kingston, Ontario) Successive responses to 
Simultaneous stimulation in elderly patients with 
e2 nory disorder. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1961, 
2, 709-712.—“This study was designed to test the 
notion that memory disorder, clinically ascertained in 
T persons, may be related to a breakdown in 
"Y kind of storage system which has been adduced 
ul раа successive responses to simultaneous stim- 
aon in normal young adults. ... The results . . . 
Support the hypothesis."—G. Frank. 
41095. Repond, A. (Monthey, Valais, Switzer- 
vieil) ygiène mentale de la sénescence et de la 
ne vesse. [Mental hygiene of senescence and old 
uel. Schweiz. Z, Psychol, 1961, 20, 209-223.— 
Баа PSychobiological causes of distress and of 
ead л affecting the aging and the old frequently 
individ Psychological disorders. Various social and 
ER ual measures to prevent or alleviate these dis- 

ers are discussed. —, W. House. 


per SW. Williams, M. The effect of past ex- 
ence on mental performance in the elderly. 
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Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1960, 33, 215-219.—“The re- 
sults suggest that when a variety of tests is used, 
intrasubject differences in performance are related to 
past occupations, hobbies, and skills. Deterioration, 
rather than being primarily a biological concept can 
be viewed as the result of selective lacks of practice.” 
—C. L. Winder. 


4FI16K. Kogan, N. (Educational Testing Serv- 
ice) Attitudes toward old people in an older sam- 
ple. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 616-622—A 
previous study (Kogan, 1961) presented a scale 
measuring attitudes towards old people. That study 
was based on data gleaned from college samples; the 
present assesses the attitudes of older people towards 
the old on the same scale. The older sample tended 
to describe older people in more positive terms than 
the younger sample. The results were discussed in 
terms of the psychology of older people as well as of 
an acquiescent response tendency on the part of the 
aged sample—G. Frank. 


4FI18M. Misiak, Henry. (Fordham U.) Cere- 
bral dysfunction and intellecteual impairment in 
old age. Science, 1961, 134, 1518-1519.—There is a 
marked decline in some intellectual abilities in old 
age. It is frequently hypothesized that impaired 
cerebral physiology accounts for some of this deficit. 
In old age the critical flicker frequency, a measure 
sensitive to cerebral dysfunction, is correlated with 
aging intellectual abilities. This is interpreted as 
evidence supporting the above hypothesis —Journal. 
abstract. 


4FI20E. Eisdorfer, C., & Cohen, L. D. (Duke 
U.) The generality of the WAIS standardiza- 
tion for the aged: А regional comparison. /. ab- 
norm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 520-527.—"This study 
reports WAIS data on 239 elderly subjects above age 
60 from the Durham, North Carolina, area. In view 
of the absence of national norms above age 65 for 
the WAIS and the suggested use of data from 352 
subjects from a Kansas City study as tentative norms, 
it seemed especially appropriate to compare these lat- 
ter with the Duke data. Stable differences were 
found between the samples, with the Duke groups 
showing supriority in the Verbal subtest scores and 
lower achievement in the Performance subtests. No 
satisfactory explanation of these differences is offered, 
other than the possibility of regional influences, The 
need for establishing national norms on a_national 
sample of the aged is demonstrated."—G. Frank. 


4F134B. Bloom, Kenneth L. (VA Hosp., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.) Age and the self concept. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1961, 118, 534-538.—An attempt was made 
to test the hypothesis that self-acceptance decreases 
and self-rejection increases as people grow older. 
Results secured from a study of 83 white male sur- 
gical patients at the Bronx VA Hospital indicate that 
"similarities in self perception with age outweigh 
differences."—N. H. Pronko. 


4F137D. Dibner, Andrew S., & Cummins, James 
F. (VA Outpatient Clinic, Boston, Mass.) Intel- 
lectual functioning in a group of normal octo- 
genarians. J. consult. Psychol., 1961, 25, 137-141. 
—50 relatively healthy male veterans, 73-89 years 
old, were tested with the Wechsler Bellevue Form I. 
The pattern of decline and the deterioration quotient 
were consistent with other studies. The use of a 
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standard time affected Block Design, but did not 
change scores meaningfully.—E. R. Oetting. 


(Also see Abstracts 4EH23D, 4GH06W, 4LD53K) 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


4GAOIT. Tenbruck, Friedrich Н. Zur deutschen 
Rezeption der Rollentheorie. [The German recep- 
tion of role theory.] Kol. Z. Soziol. Soz-psychol., 
1961, 13, 1-40.—A critical review of role theory and 
its reception among German behavioral scientists— 
R. M. Frumkin. 


4GA04H. Homans, George Caspar. (Harvard 
U.) Social behavior: Its elementary forms. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1961. 404 p. $5.50.—Using 
concepts borrowed from animal behavior studies, the 
author forms 4 perceptions concerned with stimuli, 
reward, and value. These are applied to several areas 
of “human exchange” such as influence, conformity, 
competition, esteem, and interactions. They are dis- 
cussed in terms of satisfaction, authority, equality, 
status, justice, conformity, and innovation.—B. 
Josephson. 


4GA24S. Singer, J. David. (U. Michigan) The 
relevance of the behavioral sciences to the study 
of international relations. Behav. Sci., 1961, 6, 
324-335.—'‘Students of international relations are 
currently engaged in considerable controversy as to 
the theoretical and methodological directions which 
the field ought to take. This paper adds some fuel 
to the fire in discussing the uses and limits of sociol- 
ogy, psychology, and anthropology as they might ap- 
ply to the development of international relations the- 
ory.” (59 ref.)—Journal summary. 


4GA30S. Shibutani, Tamotsu. Society and per- 
sonality: An interactionist approach to social psy- 
chology. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1961. x, 630 p. $7.95.—Designed to present “a rea- 
sonably consistent point of view” with which to order 
the extensive research literature in social psychology, 
the text draws mainly, but not exclusively, upon 
pragmatism and psychoanalysis. Behavioristic terms 
are intended to replace the unique jargon of each of 
these schools. The 18 chapters are arranged primarily 
under the headings of social control, motivation, in- 
terpersonal relations, and socialization. To familiarize 
the student with a range of people, a list of personal 
documents is appended.—4. R. Howard. 


4САЗЅЕ. Faris, Robert E. L. (U. Washington) 
Reflections on the ability dimension in human so- 
ciety. Amer. social. Rev., 1961, 26, 835-843.—"The 
supply of mental ability is important in many ways 
to human welfare and happiness, in the near future 
and the long run. Contrary to traditional beliefs, the 
present limits of ability in our society are not set by 
genetic factors, but to an important extent by socio- 
logical conditions, which support a sort of ‘collective 
ability. The prospects for an early important in- 
crease in the collective ability in the United States 
are favorable. Some of this will follow automatically 
if present economic and educational trends continue. 
Some depends on the acceptance of responsibility by 
sociology for systematic research in the field of social 
causation of high ability."—L. Berkowitz. 


4GA36S. Singer, J. David. (U. Michigan) Pri- 
mary groups and the political system: Simulation 
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and reality. Behav. Sci., 1961, 6, 336-342. qs th 
preceding article [see 36: 4GA24S] Singer al 
an interdisciplinary approach to the study of political 
science. In this paper he discusses Sidney Verba's 


‘Small Groups and Political Behavior, which sug- Ы 


gests ways of ‘bridging the gap between the political 
and the scientific’ and discusses the advantages and 
disadvantages of attempting to apply sociological and 
social-psychological materials and methods to the po- 
litical process." (25 ref.)—J. Arbit. 

4GA43M. Meltzer, Leo. (Cornell U.) The need 
for a dual orientation in social psychology. J. soc, 
Psychol., 1961, 55, 43-48.—Social psychology should 
expand its methodological orientation to include or 
even concentrate upon studies which simultaneously 
utilize group and individual independent variables; 
3 advantages are: (a) more accurate assessment of 
the locus of behavioral causation; (c) assessment of 
interactions of group and individual variables; (c) а 
single, integrated, social psychology, rather than 2 
disciplines taught separately in departments of psy- 
chology and sociology.—Author abstract. 

4GA45F. Frank, Jerome D. Breaking the 
thought barrier: Psychological challenge of the 
nuclear age. Psychiatry, 1960, 23, 245-266.—With 
nuclear armaments an insufferable threat, prepara- 
tions for war continue unabated. This problem, the 
current attempts at solution, the emotional blocks to 
solution, and the strategy of nonviolent resistance are 
discussed from the psychological point of view. The 
behavior of policy makers today is seen as analogous 
to that of mental patients who, seeing a problem or 
threat, resort to methods of dealing with it which ag- 
gravate it.—C. T. Bever. 1 

4GA49D. Deutsch, Martin. (New York Medical 
Coll) Courage as a concept in social psychology. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1961, 55, 49-58.— The paper points 
out the need for the use of actual social situation 
espécially ones of conflict and crisis, as а kind of E 
oratory for the study of social process. To implement 
this, various acts from real life and from laboratory 
experiments are discussed as exemplifying courage 
From this a 2-factor theory of courage 1s proposes 
courage will be manifest when the inner соп Н 
(regarding the situation relevant to the сош i 
act) exceeds the perceived punishment potential; И 
will not be manifest when the reverse holds 10 
additional part of the discussion differentiates Em 
nonconformity, independence, and courage- 
abstract. 


4GA60B. Beach, Н. D., & Lucas, R 
ual and group behavior in a coal E 
Washington, D. C.: National Academy of S 
National Research Council, 1960. (Disaster Р. 
No. 13, NAS-NRC Publ. No. 834) xvi trapped 
$3.00.—Nineteen miners in two groups Were [К 
in a coal mine for 6% to 8% days and Ms 
available for examination and assessment: т 
ulation to which the trapped men belonged Mes na 
making it possible to examine other groun wot 
systematic fashion, including a ‘control’ group "ine 
trapped miners, the wives of both groups 0 
and selected personal service personne 
wives. The situation thus had some 
of an experiment in ча small вар О p 
оп a comparative basis. Seventy-s!x 
нас А including 31 trapped and nontraf 
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miners who were given psychological tests." —D. De 
Palma. 

4GA90M. Meerloo, Joost A. M. That difficult 
peace. Great Neck, N. Y.: Channel, 1961. 190 p. 
$3.50.—Russian leaders alternate terror with peace- 
ful overtures to soften up the west and make us re- 
ceptive to their ideological manipulation. Aggression 
and its varied causes and expressions, prejudice as a 
gauge of inner tension, the impact of modern technol- 
ogy, the pressure of over-population, and the use of 
scare stories to get people to accept war are described. 
Mankind must “recognize war as a curable discharge 
of instinctual, economic and political tendencies of the 
masses, then therapeutic measures can be taken and 
peace re-established.” The final chapters discuss psy- 
chological peacefare and the achievement of individual 
balance, equanimity, and inner freedom—G. К. 
Morlan. 


(Also see Abstracts 4AA66S, 4DJ12W, 4HM83B, 
4IA18M, 4LA78M) 


CULTURE & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


4GB01J. Jarvie, I. C. Nadel on the aims and 
methods of social anthropology. Brit. J. Phil. Sci., 
1961, 12, 1-24.—Nadel’s views regarding social an- 
thropology, expressed in “The Foundations of So- 
cial Anthropology,” are subjected to critical analysis. 
Nadel regards social anthropology as a science which 
seeks explanation through general descriptive laws. 
The social behavior of individuals is to be explained 
by psychological laws, while social institutions are 
explained by laws specifying the purpose they serve 
in society. The author, following the methodology 
of Karl Popper, contends that description and ex- 
planation are distinct, that individual behavior cannot 
be explained except on а sociological level, that 
Nadel’s “characterization of social laws is inadequate 
for explanation,” and that his functional explanation 
explains too much, thus failing to provide any causal 
or testable explanations.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


4GBO2L. Lieberson, Stanley. (U. Wisconsin) 
A societal theory of race and ethnic relations. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1961, 26, 902-910.— ‘In endeavor- 
ing to understand the wide variations between so- 
Cieties in the nature and process of race and ethnic 
relations, it is necessary to consider the conditions in- 
herent in contact between such populations. Assum- 
ing that race and ethnic groups differ in their social, 
Political, and economic institutions, then contact in- 
volves the presence of different and, to some extent, 
incompatible social organizations. Further, groups 
Will presumably differ in the capacity to impose their 
Social order upon other nationalities. On these as- 
Sumptions, the major hypothesis proposed is that the 
Tace relations cycle in societies where a migrant pop- 
"lation imposes its social order differs sharply from 
the cycle in societies where the indigenous population 
15 superordinate.”—L. Berkowitz. 


1e GB10G. Goode, William J. (Columbia U.) Il- 
p macy, anomie, and cultural penetration. 
a mer. sociol. Rev., 1961, 26, 910-925.—“An examina- 
Eum of the cultural conditions under which high il- 
80У rates occur suggests possible modifications 
cod eories of assimilation, the destruction of social 
SER cultural systems, and the relations between social 
and cultural integration. The relatively high rates in 
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Northwestern Europe are explained as a genuine 
rural subculture, but the high rates in industrializing 
sub-Saharan Africa and the New World south of the 
Mason-Dixon line are seen as arising from the de- 
struction of both the social and the cultural systems 
of a group undergoing acculturation. Contrasts and 
similarities among the U. S. South, the Caribbean, 
Africa, and the Latin-American mainland are out- 
lined. . . . Three deductions from the analysis sug- 
gest (1) a theory of phases, according to which rural 
rates in the New World should generally be higher 
than the urban; (2) a correlation between low na- 
tional rates and the degree of national cultural and 
social integration; and (3) the existence of genuine 
communities in which there is internal cultural and 
social integration, and thus low illegitimacy rates. 
Data are presented to verify these deductions from 
the broader theory."—L. Berkowitz. 

4GB17K. Krogman, Wilton, Marion. (U. Penn- 
sylvania) A human biologist looks at the contem- 
porary science. Child Develpm., 1961, 32, 417—422. 
—The problems of race relations and the prob- 
lems confronting mankind from the population ex- 
plosion are examined in the perspective of evolution- 
ary time. Both problems are held to be biologically 
determined although culturally oriented and mediated, 
—W. J. Meyer. 

4GB19C. Cassel, Russell N., & Sanders, Richard 
A. (Lompoc Unified Schools, Calif.) А compara- 
tive analysis of scores from two leadership tests 
for Apache Indian and Anglo American youth. 
J. educ. Res., 1961, 55, 19-23.—The Leadership Q-sort 
Test by R. Kassel and the Leadership Ability Evalua- 
tion by Cassel and E. Stancik were given to 100 
Anglo American youth in 2 high schools in Phoenix, 
Arizona, and 62 Apache Indian youth in the second- 
ary schools at Globe, Arizona. No significant dif- 
ference was obtained between their scores on the 
LQT. The significant difference in terms of the 
LAE is characterized by Apache youth being more 
laissez faire, more autocratic aggressive, and more 
autocratic submissive, while the Anglo youth are 
more democratic or cooperative. No sex differences 
were obtained on either test for Apache youth, (5 
ref.)—F. Goldsmith. 

4GB21A. Ausubel, David P. (Champaign, Ill.) 
Maori youth. Wellington, New Zealand: Price Mil- 
burn, 1961. 221 p—A report of research on Maori 
male high school students with a comparable control 
group of European youth in contemporary New Zea- 
land. Social and related background data and aspira- 
tional and supportive trait information are presented. 
The matched groups showed "a striking measure of 
overall similarity in educational and vocational aspira- 
tions" and "underlying motivations for achievement." 
Numerous factors hindering progress of the Maori 
are enumerated, as are practical recommendations 
for assisting the Maori to realize their aspirations.— 
C. W. Page. - d 

4GB29M. Massucco-Costa, А. La dimensione 
storica nella formazione della coscienza individuale 
e sociale: Nord e sud. [The historic dimension in 
the formation of individual and social conscience: 
North and south.] Riv. Psicol, soc., 1961, 28, 129- 
154.—L. L'Abate. 

4GB31T. Triandis, 1. M., & Lambert, W. W. 
(U. Illinois) Pancultural factor analysis of re- 
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ported socialization practices. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 62, 631-639.—A factor analysis of the re- 
sponses of mothers from 6 different countries on a 
questionnaire relating to child-rearing practices was 
performed. The analysis eventuated in 10 factors. 
Analysis of variance indicated that differences in 
child-rearing practices were due primarily to differ- 
ences between mothers rather than between cultures, 
and the factors isolated were suggestive of a pan- 
cultural meaning to the data.—G. Prank. 


4GB36G. Goldstein, Bernard, & Dommermuth, 
Paul (Rutgers U.) The sick role cycle: An ap- 
proach to medical sociology. Sociol. soc. Res., 
1961, 46, 36-47.— The sick person establishes contact 
with others in numerous social subsystems in the 
various phases of the sick role “cycle.” Approach to 
the process from this point of view allegedly permits 
insight into how society defines illness and is organ- 
ized to deal with it as well as permitting comparison 
with other roles that are experienced in different con- 
stellations of social sub-systems.—C. W. Page. 


4GB40T. Triandis, L. M., & Lambert, W. W. 
(U. Illinois) Sources of frustration and targets 
of aggression: A cross-cultural study. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 640-648.—Rosenzweig (1944) 
had discussed three characteristic modes available to 
the individual to express aggression: extra-, intra-, 
and impunitive. Тһе present study applies these 
categorizations to the characteristic mode of expres- 
sion of aggression descriptive of societies. The data 
comprised of a world-wide sample of 60 primitive 
societies are derived from a previous study (Lambert, 
et al, 1959). The basic information concerned be- 
liefs regarding the types of agents responsible for 
famine. Of the 3 modes, there was a congruence be- 
tween belief and behavior with regard to extra- and 
impunitiveness, not with regard to intrapunitiveness. 
The data are discussed in relation to Rosenweig's the- 
ory and the concepts of displacement and projection. 
—G. Frank. 


4GB45M. Milgram, Stanley. 


Nationality and 
conformity. Scient. American, 1961, 205(6), 45-52. 
—Using a modified group-pressure technique, con- 
formity among Norweigians and French was meas- 
ured. 3 different experiments were performed. In 
all cases, the level of conformity was higher in Nor- 


way than in France. The results are discussed in 
terms of the prevailing cultural and political differ- 
ences (the National Character) existing in each 
country.—L. A. Wauck. 


4GB50B. Burrell, R. J. W., Healy, M. J. R., & 
Tanner, J. M. (South African Inst. Medical Re- 
search, Johannesburg) Age at menarche in South 
African Bantu schoolgirls living in the Transkei 
Reserve. Hum. Biol, 1961, 33, 250-261.—Among 
a group of 47,420 Bantu schoolgirls, the mean age at 
menarche for those of economically poor homes was 
15.42 + 0.04 years, and for those of more prosperous 
homes, 15.02 + 0.03 years. The poor girls exhibited 
greater variability in age at menache.—P. Swartz. 


4GB51W. Wallace, Anthony F.C, (U. Pennsyl- 
vania) Culture and cognition. Science, 1962, 
135, 351-357.—Cultural anthropologists are now in- 
vestigating the logical structure of culturally organ- 
ized behavior.—Journal abstract. 


` cruitment. . . . The severity of the р 
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4GB55F. Freilich, Morris. (Northern Illinois U, 
Serial polygyny, Negro peasants, and model am 
sis. Amer. Anthropologist, 1961, 63, 955-975 
model of mating of Negro peasants of Trinidad js 
constructed to permit comparison with mating be. 
havior characteristic of West Africa, the northem 
European village system of trial marriage, and mat- 
ing system previously required of plantation slaves, 
The matrifocal family with the practice of serial 
polygyny, the now-for-now time orientation, and use 
of sex as a medium of exchange (all common to the 
plantation and present patterns) are interpreted as 
convincing evidence of the position taken by Frazier, 
Henriques, Matthews, and others, i.e., that the cul- 
tural roots of the modern Negro family in the Carib- 
bean are in the plantation slavery system. (41 ref.) 
—R. L. Sulzer. 

4GB55L. Lama, E. I problemi psicologici dell'- 
inserimento in una societa' industriale (Torino) 
degli studenti appartenenti a famiglie immigrante, 
[Psychological problems in the assimilation in an in- 
dustrial society (Turin) of students belonging to im- 
migrant families.] Riv. Psicol. soc., 1961, 28, 155- 
182.—Results of a structured interview with im- 
migrant students from rural southern Italy to indus- 
trial northern Italy—L. L’Abate. 

4GB56G. Gerstl, Joel E. (University Coll. South 
Wales & Monmouthshire, Cardiff) Leisure, taste 
and occupational milieu. Soc. Probl., 1961, 9, 56- 
68.—The main hypothesis of this study is that leisure 
flows from work. 3 upper-middle-class occupational 
groups (dentists, advertising men, and college pro- 
fessors) were interviewed to test this hypothesis. 
Generally, the results support the hypothesis; that is, 
contrasts between the above occupational groups 1 
dicate that the crucial explanatory factor is that of 
the occupational milieu—consisting of the work situa- 
tion, the nature of the work performed, and the norms 
derived from occupational reference groups—whie 
allows, dictates, or is conducive to particular patterns 
of leisure and varieties of taste. —K. M. Frumkin. 


4GB60M. Middleton, Russell. (Florida State U.) 


Racial problems and the recruitment of academic 


staff at southern colleges and universities. , Am 
sociol. Rev., 1961, 26, 960-970.—A questionnaire SP. 
vey "of the views of southern department саш 
and doctoral candidates at the leading universities о 
the country indicates that the racial problems о Е 
South represent a major obstacle to the тесгш D i 
of well qualified staff members at southern E RE 
and universities. А majority of the southeio T P 
ment chairmen believe that the racial problem re 
their states have had a detrimental effect про i 
roblem 1$ а 
cated, however, only by the data from 00 дош 7 
candidates. It seems apparent that most of p: ree to 
ern department chairmen underestimate the ЕЕ staff. 
which racial problems affect their recruitmem үс аге 
A large proportion of the doctoral candi sition in 
simply unwilling to consider any teaching розы 
many of the southern states and never БИЙ 
negotiations with southern chairmen—*- D р) 
4GBOSC. Cattell, R. В., Pichot, Р. & Renne i 
Constance interculturelle des facteurs de Parison 
nalité mesurés par le test 16 P. F.: 11. Co of 
franco-américaine. [Cross-cultural con 
personality factors measured by the 16 PF 
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Franco-American comparison.] Rev. Psychol. appl., 
1961, 11, 165-195.—A questionnaire consisting of 44 
items, representing 4 for each of 11 primary per- 
sonality factors was given to 2 comparable samples 
each consisting of American and French students. 
The intercorrelations were calculated, and the factors 
obtained by a simple rotation using a slight modifica- 
tion of the Bargmann test. In each of the 4 samples 
a factorial structure was obtained which showed only 
minor divergence from that obtained in the other 
3. It was only in respect to factors of dominance 
and radicalism that there were indications of sys- 
tematic intercultural differences —_W. W. Wattenberg. 

4GB67H. Harary, Frank. (U. Michigan) A 
structural analysis of the situation in the Middle 
East in 1956. J. conflict Resolut., 1961, 5, 167-178. 
—“We attempt to display a systematic approach for 
the distinction between states of equilibrium and dis- 
equilibrium in the inter-relationships between nations, 
using as corroborative material the rapid shifts in 
1956 among the various nations. . . . The psycho- 
logical theory behind this approach is that of struc- 
tural balance, which is pertinent in the present con- 
text to balance of power, while the logical framework 
involves the mathematical theory of graphs."—G. T. 
Lodge. 

4GB83P. Piseddu, V., & Rudas, М. Note pre- 
liminari ad un'indagine sulla personalitá femminile 
sarda condotta in due centri dell’ isola. [Prelim- 
inary notes to a study of the feminine personality to 
be conducted in two centers in the island of Sardinia.] 
Riv. Psicol. soc., 1961, 28, 183-202.— Personality 
characteristics of Sardinians are derived from inter- 
views, Raven's Progressive Matrices, Rorschach, and 
a questionnaire.—L. L'Abate. 

4GB84M. Mannes, Marya. Culture-bogus and 
bona fide. Teachers Coll. Rec., 1961, 63, 184-187.— 
Material also published in The New York Times 
Magazine July 9, 1961. Attendance at concerts and 
art displays does not necessarily reflect depth of cul- 
ture. This must be learned and motivated from an 
early age.—H. K. Moore. 

4GB87D. De Vos, George. The relation of guilt 
toward parents to achievement and arranged mar- 
riage among the Japanese. Psychiatry, 1960, 23, 
287-301—TAT stories by agricultural villagers of 
central Honshu indirectly verify hypotheses concern- 
ing the nature of internalization of social sanctions 
among the Japanese.—C. T. Bever. 


(Also see Abstracts 4FF83M, 4FH33H, 4FH87C, 
4GD04V, 4GD05H, 4610185, 4GD52B, 
4GB99S, 4GHO03V, 4HJ43M*, 41169B, 
4ILIOL, 4JV41L, 4JV80M) 


Socrat STATUS & STRUCTURE 


4GC03B. Burt, Cyril. (University Coll, London) 
ntelligence and social mobility. Brit. J. statist. 
hi M chol., 1961, 14, 3-24.—The author seeks to show 
ag in a highly organized society, the discrepancies 
t Ween the general intelligence of the children and 
16 Occupational class into which they are born is 
Ed to produce a large and fairly constant amount 
ch basic mobility,” quite apart from any deliberate 
xd in the political or educational structure of 
rel Society.” This conclusion is derived from the cor- 

ation between the intelligence of fathers and sons 
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and from the actual distribution of intelligence among 
adults and children belonging to the various occupa- 
tional categories. “Data obtained from the after-his- 
tories of school-children, followed up in later life, 
are analysed to ascertain the main psychological 
causes tending to produce a rise or drop in occupa- 
tional status.” (26 ref.)—H. P. Kelley. 

4GCO03N. Nelson, Harold A., & McDonagh, Ed- 
ward C. (Colorado State Coll.) Perception of 
statuses and images of selected professions. 
Sociol. soc, Res., 1961, 46, 3-15.— The assumption of 
occupational status as a static construct and amenable 
to unidimensional scaling is questioned. It is hy- 
pothesized that occupational status is dependent upon 
the social situation. and symbolic cues derived from 
the situation and that the hierarchies derived from 
the cue variables will not be positively correlated. 
The hypothesis is supported and status images of 
selected professions are developed.—C. W. Page. 

4GC12W. Wechsler, David. (Bellevue Psychiatric 
Hosp, NYC)  Conformity and the idea of being 
well born. In I. A. Berg & B. M. Bass (Eds.), 
Conformily and deviation (see 36: 4GE49B). Pp. 
412-423.— The idea of being well born is one of the 
oldest and most pervasive concepts in the history of 
Western civilization. The main point made is that 
it has been used primarily to maintain privilege and 
special status . . . one of the main instruments for 
doing so has been the insistence of conformity of the 
group in power to its own ideology. The idea of 
being well born is not the only concept so employed. 
In the long run it has not been as relentless as some 
others, for example, the class distinctions now em- 
ployed by most of the communist states. Psycho- 
logical determinants of conformity as related to the 
idea of being well born are many, but basic to all has 
been the feeling of insecurity of various groups in- 
duced by fear of being ousted or displaced from posi- 
tions of power and privilege."—E. D. Lawson. 

4GC18W. Windham, Gerald O., & Топ, 
Marion T. (Mississippi State U.) Factors asso- 
ciated with public acceptance of a new Hill- 
Burton hospital. Rural Sociol., 1961, 26, 418-422.— 
Using their index of acceptance it was found that in 
one county acceptance of a hospital by the public is 
associated with social class position and personal in- 
fluence, but not with contact or satisfaction with the 
hospital —H. К. Moore. 

4GC23T. Tilly, Charles. (U. Delaware) Oc- 
cupational rank and grade of residence in a me- 
tropolis. Amer. J. Sociol., 1961, 67, 323-330.—Both 
income and education as manifested in occupational 
differences affect grade of residence. Income was 
found to be less influential than education in this 
study of New Castle County, Delaware—R. М. 
Frumkin. 

4GC75B. Brown, R., & Ford, Marguerite. (Mas- 
sachusetts Inst. Technology) Address in American 
English. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 375-385. 
—An analysis is made of the forms of address be- 
tween 2 people. The data are drawn from plays, re- 
ports of conversation, and records of social interac- 
tion from a social psychological field station. The 
relationship of 3 forms of address (reciprocal first 
name, reciprocal title or last name, nonreciprocal ex- 
change: first name by one, last name by another) to 
interpersonal status were investigated.—G. Frank. 
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4GC83H. Hauser, Philip M. Population per- 
spectives. New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers Univer. 
Press, 1960. ii, 183 p. $3.50.—This book reviews 
the facts and discusses the implications of population 
changes in the world, in the United States, and in 
metropolitan areas. It uses data from the Bureau of 
the Census, United Nations publications, and other 
publications. It is an elaboration of 3 lectures given 
in March of 1960.—H. C. Triandis. 


(Also see Abstracts 4GE91D, 4HB25L, 4IL04C, 
4JQ92K, 4JV27D) 


ATTITUDES & OPINIONS 


4GDOIP. Peabody, Dean. (Columbia U.) Atti- 
tude content and agreement set in scales of 
authoritarianism, dogmatism, anti-Semitism, and 
economic conservatism. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1961, 63, 1-11—Attitude scales were discussed as 
generally formulated so as to confound agreement or 
disagreement with the content of the items, and an 
agreeing response set. In order to sort these 2 
dimensions, two scales were devised from items from 
scales in the Authoritarian Personality (1950) and a 
scale of economic conservatism, with half the items 
stated in the positive in one scale, in the negative 
in the second, et vice versa. In addition, English and 
American samples were secured for a cross-cultural 
validation. Agreement with the scales of the Author- 
itarian Personality was seen to be a function of agree- 
ing response set rather than agreement with content; 
traditional inter-scale relationships were not found; 
there was considerable similarity in responsiveness 
cross-culturally.—G. Frank. 


4GD01V. Vaughan, G. M., & Thompson, R. H. 
T. (U. Canterbury, New Zealand) New Zealand 
children's attitudes towards Maoris. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol, 1961, 62, 701-704.—“A picture story 
technique designed to measure the attitudes of whites 
in New Zealand towards Maoris was employed to 
investigate the development of ethnic attitudes in 
relation to age, and contact between whites and 
Maoris of approximately equal status." Ss in schools 
in different parts of New Zealand with differing 
densities of Maori population showed common in- 
crease in unfavorable attitudes towards Maoris be- 
tween the ages of 8 and 12. Between the ages of 12 
and 16, Ss exposed to greater number of Maoris who 
had been assimilated into the local Caucasian culture 
showed significantly less unfavorable attitudes.—G. 
‘rank. 


4GD03W. Weiss, Walter. (Boston U.) An ex- 
amination of attitude toward Negroes. J. soc. 
Psychol 1961, 55, 3-21—The major findings of 2 
questionnaire studies were: (a) Although certain 
conceived dimensions of attitude were found to be 
markedly interrelated, strength of feeling about one’s 
opinions varied with the dimensions for the more 
favorable Ss, but not significantly so for the less 
favorbable Ss. (b) There were wide individual dif- 
ferences in the selections of 5 traits as descriptive of 
Negroes or as putative determiners of attitude toward 
Negroes. Also, Ss evidenced a distinction between 
these 2 types of trait selections. (c) The attributes 
selected as descriptive of Negroes or as determiners 
of attitude toward them were rarely chosen as gen- 
erally important in interpersonal situations, and the 
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converse relationship was also 


abstract. 


4GD04V. DeVos, George, & Wagatsuma, Hiro- _ 

í = э › 
shi. (U. California, Berkeley) Value attitudes 
toward role behavior of women in two Japanese. 
villages. Amer. Anthropologist, 1961, 63, 1204-1230 
—Hypothesizing that differences in Japanese women's 
status and family roles would be revealed, ТАТ. 
stories from 80 and 36 persons in farming and fishing 3 
villages, respectively, were compared. The evidence 
is consistent with the picture of greater emphasis 
upon lineage and male dominant, heirarchical rela- 
tionships in the farming families, Hence, a personal- 
ity test has been used with apparent success to assess 
the relative prevalence of social attitudes within com- 
munities. (34 ref.) —R. L. Sulzer. А 

4GD05H. Harrigan, John E., Dole, Arthur A, & 
Vinacke, W. Edgar. (U. Hawaii) A study of in- 
dignation-bigotry and extrapunitiveness in Hawaii, © 
J. soc. Psychol., 1961, 55, 105-112.— The Harrigan 
Interracial Attitude Study was developed to measure 
the continuum of indignation-bigotry. Experimental” 
Ss were 3 sociologically homogenous subgroupings 
of female college students. For 19 students of Jap- 
anese ancestry, indignation was negatively correlated 
with extrapunitiveness (Rosenzweig); for 19 Cate” 
casion Ss, it was negatively correlated with social 1 
distance (Bogardus). The Japanese and 9 Chinese 
students made significantly fewer statements rated as 
bigoted and were more willing to accept members of 
other ethnic ancestries. However, they did not differ” 
significantly from the Caucasians in extrapunitive- 
ness. Hence, either indignation-bigotry or extrapuni- 
tiveness may be evoked in situations involving racial 
or religious prejudice.—Author abstract. 


4GD08D. Deutsch, Karl W., & Isard, Walter. ) 
(Yale U.) А note on a generalized concept of ef- - 
fective distance. Behav. Sci, 1961, 6, 308-9119 
Several measures of social distance have been ч 
ployed. There is often an amalgamation of socia 
distance, economic factors, and interactional factors 
in these measures. The present paper describes à 
method for computing effective distance, and more 
suggestions for further investigation of this concept. 
—J. Arbit. 


4GD09M. Maccoby, Eleanor E. Maccoby, b 
Romney, A. K, & Adams, J. S. (Stanford U. 
Social reinforcement in attitude change. E 
norm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 63, 109-115.—5s rs a 
posed to an attitude different than one they b id 1 
pressed previously with the purpose of seeing MUS ad 
postcommunicative conversation would reflect 
tempts at reducing such cognitive dissonance. 
alyzing the conversation of women who ha hi 
exposed to attitudes concerning toilet training a indi 
was different than the one they had expresse sd 3 
cated that they did tend to reduce cognitive reed 
nance by seeking out information that аш an А 
with their formally held notion or the newly adv 
one.—G. Frank. 


found.—Author ; 


460095. Sinha, S. (Calcutta, India) A 
of attitude of the persons subjected to 118 


migration. Indian J. Psychol, 1960, 35, 1 
J. T. Cowles. 


2 B ti- 
4GD10B, Berkowitz, L. (U. Wisconsin) Mg 
semitism, judgmental processes, and disp! - 
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of hostility. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 210— 
215.—"The present study was designed to test a the- 
oretical argument used to explain the different results 
in various investigations of the scapegoat theory of 
prejudic . it is suggested that the index of hos- 
tility displacement employed by Berkowitz . . . [see 
34: 2746] was more affected by judgmental processes 
than the indices of fantasy aggression used Ьу... 
other investigators, and that highly prejudiced people 
make different kinds of judgments under stress than 
do people lower in prejudice." 2 groups of high and 
low feelings of anti-Semitism were placed in stress- 
ful and non-stressful, non-ego-involving situations. 
The results tend to support the hypotheses. Differ- 
ence in capacity for perceptual discrimination was 
seen as affecting results rather than conceptual rigid- 
ity.—G. Frank. 

4GD14B. Burchinal Lee G. (Iowa State U.) 
Farm-nonfarm differences in religious beliefs and 
practices. Rural Sociol., 1961, 26, 414-418.—Data. 
from 68 farm and 97 nonfarm students at Iowa State 
University indicate greater religiousness in the farm 
group.—H. K. Moore. 

4GD15D. Dhawan, Pushpa, & Sreevastava, 
Jayanti (Lakhimpur, India) "Towards the devel- 
opment of an I-R scale of attitudes. Indian J. 
Psychol., 1959, 34, 115-118.—A report of preliminary 
data on a short inventory of attitudes of realism and 
idealism, administered to 82 teachers in Utter 
Pradesh, India. The inventory is reproduced in the 
text—J. T. Cowles. 

4GD18S. Selosse, Jacques. Contribution à l'étude 
des attitudes d'une population citadine marocaine 
musulmane. [Contribution to the study of the at- 
titudes of an urban Moroccan Mussulman popula- 
tion.] Psychol. Franc., 1961, 6, 218-230.—This study 
on 237 Ss aged 20-30 years was made for the pur- 
pose of measuring the effects of education and urban- 
ization on attitudes toward one's parents, family, 
friends, heterosexual relations, and associates, as well 
as capacities, beliefs, and goals.—C. J. Adkins. 

4GD20B. Beloff, John, & Beloff, Halla. (Queen's 
U. Belfast) The influence of valence on distance 
judgments of human faces. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 62, 720-722.—"An experiment was con- 
ducted to test the hypothesis that photographs of posi- 
tively valent faces would be set nearer the subject 
than negative faces, in ostensibly obective distance 
judgments. . . . Several examples of valent faces 
were compared, eg. popular vs. unpopular figures 
from public life, an authority figure vs. peers, and 
self vs. peers. The responses of women . . . bore out 
the Predictions, those of the men did not do so 
uniformly.”—G, Frank. 

4GD23C. Cole, David L. (Occidental Coll.) The 
Perception of Lincoln: A psychological approach 
to the public’s conception of historical figures. 
Soc. Psychol., 1961, 55, 23-26.—This study sought to 
Compare college students’ perceptions of Abraham 
-incoln, George Washington, and Christ to test the 
«i potheses that Lincoln would be perceived as more 

atherly" than Washington—and further, that he 
Would be perceived similarly to Christ. Comparing 
Eum and Washington, adjectives describing mili- 
[5 M leadership" tended to be assigned to Washington, 

father" adjectives were assigned to Lincoln. 
omparing Christ and Lincoln showed “statesman 
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words assigned chiefly to Lincoln, "military leader” 
terms to Christ, but "father" words to be assigned 
equally to the 2 men. The paper is presented as an 
empirical approach to understanding perceptions of 
history —Author abstract. ` 

4GD25H. Harvey, O. J., & Beverly, G. D. (U. 
Colorado) Some personality correlates of concept 
change through role playing. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 63, 125-130.—Ss were required to write 
their opinions on alcohol before and after being read 
a piece favoring a conservative policy towards the 
sale of alcohol. Ss were differentially informed that 
the piece was a speech from a person of high social 
status (minister) or low status (anonymous). Half 
the Ss were asked to write their opinion as if they 
favored the sale of alcohol. The degree to which the 
source of the information, role playing, and degree of 
authoritarian aspect of S's personality affected the 
ultimate opinion was studied. Role playing was most 
effective in changing opinions held by authoritarian 
Ss, as was the source of the communication. Author- 
itarian Ss were distinguished by their capacity to re- 
member data less accurately.—G. Frank. 

4GD27M. McGuire, W. J. & Papageorgis, D. 
(Columbia U.) The relative efficacy of various 
types of prior belief-defense in producing im- 
munity against persuasion. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 62, 327-337.—“It was postulated that peo- 
ple characteristically defend their beliefs . . . by 
avoiding exposure to contradictory information. . . . 
Since the person is unmotivated to develop a defense 
of his belief to the extent that he considers it in- 
vulnerable, it was hypothesized that such beliefs are 
more effectively immunized against persuasion by pre- 
exposure to counterarguments. . . . Second, since 
the person is unpracticed in the defense of such be- 
liefs, it was predicted that immunizing pretreatments 
would lose effectiveness to the extent that they re- 
quired the person to participate actively . . . in the 
defense. Finally, an interaction effect was predicted 
such that the detrimental effect of requiring active 
participation is greater with the defense involving 
pre-exposure to the counterarguments than with the 
supportive defense." The hypotheses were supported. 
—G. Frank. 


4GD27Q. Quay, Lorene C. Bartlett, C. J, 
Wrightsman, L. S., Jr, & Catron, D. (George 
Peabody Coll, Teachers) Attitude change in at- 
tendant employees. J. soc. Psychol., 1961, 55, 27-31. 
—The relative effectiveness of 3 treatments (lecture, 
discussion, and booklet) in changing attitudes toward 
the retarded was evaluated. Ss were attendant em- 
ployees in an institution for the retarded. Attitudes 
changed significantly in a positive direction as a re- 
sult of the lecture treatment but did not change sig- 
nificantly in response to the discussion or the booklet 
treatments. The results would seem to indicate that 
authoritative methods are more effective in producing 
attitude change in attendant employees than are non- 
authoritative methods.—Author abstract. 


4GD31C. Cervin, V. B., Joyner, R. C., Spence, 
J. M., & Heinzl, К. (Imperial Oil Ltd., Toronto, 
Canada) Relationship of persuasive interaction to 
change of opinion in dyadic groups when the orig- 
inal opinions of participants are expressed priv- 
ately and publicly. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961 
62, 431-432.— This constitutes а replication of a 
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former study by Cervin (see 33: 5903) attempting to 
determine the relationship between emotionality and 
persuasibility. The only aspect of the design altered 
was that herein Ss committed themselves publicly to 
opinions. Ss of both high or low emotionality were 
placed in pairs. They initially declared their opinion 
on a number of topics, discussed the question, then 
redeclared their opinion. The more highly emotional 
Ss tended to change their opinions more frequently 
than the lows when their opinions were made public. 
—G. Frank. 


4GD33P. Pilisuk, Marc. (U. Michigan) Cogni- 
tive balance and the reception of unpleasant in- 
formation: An exploratory study. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1961, 22, 633-634.—A bstract. 


4GD43B. Banta, Thomas J. (Columbia U.) So- 
cial attitudes and response styles. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt., 1961, 21, 543-557.— "The methods of Likert, 
Thurstone, and newly developed method of Unfold 
Partial Rank Order (UPRO) were used to measure 
attitudes toward each of three referents differing in 
ambiguity. ... UPRO Mean Agree, Thurstone Mean 
Agree, and Likert Summated Rating scores correlated 
equally well at each level of referent ambiguity." 
Degree of acquiescence tended to increase with refer- 
ent ambiguity, regardless of the method of measure- 
ment. Median r between UPRO and Thurstone 
Equal-Appearing-Intervals was .96. It was con- 
cluded that "referent ambiguity was found to play a 
large role in the configuration of both attitude and 
response style scores.” —W. Coleman. 


4GD43E. Eliasberg, W. G., & Stuart, I. R. 
(Hunter Coll. Authoritarian personality and the 
obscenity threshold. J. soc. Psychol., 1961, 55, 143- 
151.—An audience of 219 Ss was asked to evaluate 
a group of examples of nudes in great art from 
Cranach to Picasso. The Ss were to give their rea- 


sons for evaluating each picture as pornographic ог. 


not. Pornography was not defined. The California 
F Scale was administered as well The Pearson r 
between F Scale scores and perceptions of pornog- 
raphy was .445, significant beyond the 1% level. 
Elaboration of this experiment indicated that the sug- 
gested authority of the teacher, the price of the pic- 
ture, and public acceptance via museum location are 
less influential than “inner direction" of authority 
formed in childhood. The role of the critic in influ- 
encing those who have already seen the work of art is 
thus placed in doubt—Author abstract. 


4GD43S. Singer, Robert D. (Stanford U.) 
Verbal conditioning and generalization of pro- 
democratic responses. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1961, 63, 43-46.—''This investigation found that 
verbal reinforcement was effective in shifting sub- 
jects to a more democratic position on a combination 
of the California and Christie F Scales. Further, 
the change generalized to the E Scale under condi- 
tions in which the experimenter was present, even 
though he was no longer reinforcing the subject. The 
experimenter evidently has social influence value."— 
G. Frank. 


4GD49J. Jacobs, R. C, & Campbell D. T. 
(Northwestern U.) The perpetuation of an arbi- 
trary tradition through several generations of a 
laboratory microculture. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1961, 62, 649-658.—A laboratory situation was de- 
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vised so as to emulate the phenomenon of successive 
generations. Groups were established, and individ- 
uals were gradually replaced with naive Ss. The at- 
tempt was to see whether an idea inculcated in the 
first “generation,” could be sustained through subse- 
quent "generations." Sherif’s (1936) Autokinetic 
Effect (АКЕ) was utilized. Confederates helped 
establish false norms. As new members of the “gen- 
eration” arrived, replacing the confederates, they 
were exposed to the AKE phenomenon, but to the 
falsified norms. Gradually, measurement of AKE in 
the experimental group shifted from the original 
“faked” norm to that found in a control group. It 
was hypothesized that individuals tend to formulate 
opinions through a compromise between their per- 
sonal ideas and those of those around them—G, 
Frank. 

4GD52B. Back, Kurt W., & Stycos, J. M. The 
survey under unusual conditions: Methodological 
facets of the Jamaica human fertility investigation. 
Soc. Appl. Anthropol. Monogr., 1959, No. 1. 52 p— 
The field methods employed in Jamaica are explained 
to facilitate their use by other teams undertaking sur- 
veys in underdeveloped countries experiencing rapid 
population growth. The 151 section describes prob- 
lems of field work and the field workers; the 2nd sec- 
tion discusses the abilities and performance of the 
interviewers.—J. Bucklew. 


4GD54W. Weatherley, D. (U. Colorado) Anti- 
semitism and the expression of fantasy aggression. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1961, 62, 454-457.—“In 
order to test a hypothesis derived from the scapegoat 
theory of prejudice [Dollard, et al, 1939], two groups 

. chosen on the basis of . . . high and . . . low 
scores on the Levinson Anti-Semitism Scale, [А-5] 
were subjected to an aggression arousing situation. 
Following aggression arousal a specially designed 
fantasy test was administered, which yielded measures 
of aggression expressed toward fantasy characters 
with Jewish or non-Jewish names. Control subjects, 
matched with Arousal group subjects оп... \-5 
scores, took the fantasy test without prior aggression 
arousal. Aggression arousal produced significant 
differences in the fantasy aggression of High an 
Low A-S subjects. . . . [supporting] the hypothesis 
that persons high in anti-Semitism have а gram 
... tendency . . . to displace aggression selectively 
onto Jews."—G. Frank. 


4GD550. O'Neill, Joseph E. (Ей) А Catholic 
case against segregation. New York: Macs 
1961. xiv, 155 p. $3.95.—Following the зогон | 
Richard Cushing, Robert W. Gleason outlines Cati Ta 
theology which repudiates enforced segregati е”, 
cause mankind was created by "God who is On Н 
therefore the human races is one. Arthur А. o 
summarizes the decisions of the Supreme Court Sis 
Plessy to Brown; John W. Donohue, the deve 
and philosophy of biracial schools; Robert F: D E. 
the problems of segregation in the North and deri 
portunity of Catholics to exert more effective eun 
ship in eliminating segregation; Joseph H. pu 
the inadequacy of generalizations, such as, the 37 for 
sity for gradualism and the futility of legisla А 
affecting morals; Anne Anastasi, the рус a the 
research showing that attitudes can be modi dia role 
adverse effect of segregation on personality, he final 
of culture on intelligence test scores; and in th 
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chapter, John La Farge concludes that the presence 
of Negroes is a precious gift of the Creator.—G. K. 
Morlan. 

4GD59S. Sinha, A. К. P., & Sinha, R. P. N. 
(Patna, India) A study of prejudice among uni- 
versity students. Indian J. Psychol., 1960, 35, 159- 
166.—860 male and 140 female college students were 
sampled with respect to attitudes toward Harijans 
(untouchables) as expressed by 7 critical statements. 
The students in general showed favorable attitudes, 
with male students showing significantly more favor- 
able responses than female students. Students from 
rural areas do not differ significantly in attitudes from 
students coming from urban areas.—J. T. Cowles. 


4GD61F. Ferdinand, Theodore Nichols. (U. 
Michigan) Sexual identity and political ideology. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 22, 661.—Abstract. 


4GD65S. Stotland, E., & Patchen, M. (U. Wash- 
ington) Identification and changes in prejudice 
and in authoritarianism. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1961, 62, 265-274.—Ss “were first given the F Scale 
and a measure of anti-Negro prejudice. . . . Four 
weeks later they read a case history of a person who 
was prejudiced and authoritarian. Half of the sub- 
jects were told that the person in the case history 
was similar to themselves in background and objec- 
tive personal characteristics. The other half . . . 
that the person was disssimilar to them. Three weeks 
later the F Scale and the anti-Negro prejudice scale 
were readministered. It was found that those low in 
prejudice at the first administration became more 
prejudiced but only if they were told the case history 
was about someone like themselves. . . . These re- 
sults were interpreted in terms of the social support 
for suppressed ‘wrong’ feelings and in terms of the 
pressures to achieve cognitive consistency in one's 
self-concept."—G. Frank. 


„460665. Shuval, Yehudit. Hagormim hamash- 

piim al hizdahut im hamakom bearey hapituah. 
[Factors determining identification with place of 
residence in newcomers’ urban development settle- 
ments.] Megamot, 1960-61, 11, 66-72.—The degree 
of identification with the place of residence is sig- 
nificantly distinguished by the following factors: 
ength of stay in Israel, age (for immigrants from 
North Africa only), level of education (for immi- 
grants from the Middle East only), satisfaction with 
До, dwelling conditions, neighborhood, school, 
eds and presence of kin in the settlement. (Eng- 
ish summary )—H, Ormian. 


+ 4GD67R. Reiser, Martin. On origins of hatred 
‘Oward Negroes. Amer. Imago, 1961, 18, 167-172. 
—Highly emotional attitudes toward Negroes are 
unconsciously determined. “What might be hoped 
nd 15 е gradual enlightenment of the individual 
rough increased self-understanding so that the need 
or the current type of defensive measure diminishes.” 
ы Varvel. 


i ty Олзг. Lana, R. E. (American п) Familiar- 
Erud the order of presentation of persuasive 
573-577 cations, J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 
his as; -— One of the areas that Hovland (1957) and 
of pe scciates did not explore with regard to order 
с [у маноп of a topic and its influence on opinion 
studs" Was prior familiarity with the topic; this 
Y does. "The results indicated that a primary 
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effect (a situation where the argument given first is 
more effective in changing opinion) is related to in- 
creasing familiarity, and that a recency effect (effec- 
tiveness of the second argument to affect opinion 
change) was found with minimal familiarity.—G. 
Frank. 


4GD75P. Papageorgis, D., & McGuire, W. J. 
(U. Illinois) The generality of immunity to per- 
suasion produced by pre-exposure to weakened 
counterarguments. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 
62, 475-481—“A previous study . . . [see 36: 
4GD27M] showed that strong initial beliefs are more 
effectively immunized against persuasion by pre- 
exposing them to counterarguments. . . . The pres- 
ent study tested the hypothesis that preexposure to 
refutations of some counterarguments against the 
belief would have a. generalized immunization effect, 
making the beliefs more resistant to strong doses not 
only of the specific counterarguments . . . but also 
of alternative arguments against the given belief. . . . 
As expected, the beliefs proved highly vulnerable to 
the strong counterarguments when there was no prior 
immunization, Immunization had a direct strength- 
ening effect on the beliefs and also substatntially re- 
duced the effect of the subsequent strong counter- 
arguments."—G. Frank. 


4GD76M. Manis, Melvin. (U. Michigan) The 
interpretation of opinion statements as a function 
of message ambiguity and recipient attitude. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 63, 76-81.—The purpose 
of this study was to replicate an earlier one by the 
author (Manis, 1960) to determine the validity that 
the interpretation of ambiguous statements permits of 
greater interpretation in the light of personal opinions 
than nonambiguous statements. College Ss having 3 
opinions towards fraternity (positive, negative, neu- 
tral) were presented with statements regarding frater- 
nities. Half the Ss were presented with nonambigu- 
ous statements, half with the same statements with 
every other word omitted (ambiguous). In general, 
the results supported the hypothesis.—G. Frank. 


4GD82M. Manis, Melvin. (U. Michigan) The 
interpretation of opinion statements as a function 
of recipient attitude and source prestige. J. ab- 
norm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 63, 82-86.— The effect on 
attitudes was assessed when communication was sup- 
posed to be from individuals with positions of either 
low or high prestige. Аз hypothesized, messages 
from high prestige sources had greater influence on 
the formation of opinions and the perception of the 
attitudes as expressed than from low prestige sources. 
—G. Frank. 


4GD86T. Taylor, J. B. (U. Washington) What 
do attitude scales measure: The problem of social 
desirability. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 386- 
390.—It was hypothesized that the tendency to find 
positive correlations between various measures of per- 
sonality traits may accrue because of the willingness 
of S to ascribe to himself either socially desirable or 
undesirable attitudes on several samples of his self- 
attitudes. It was found that social desirability did 
influence the probability of ascribing to oneself items 
from several kinds of questionnaires, that socially de- 
sirable traits on various tests tended to be ascribed to 
by Ss wishing to describe themselves in socially de- 
sirable ways.—G. Frank. 
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4GD88R. Rosen, Sidney. (Marquette О.) Post- 
decision affinity for incompatible information. /. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 63, 188-190.—This con- 
stitutes a general replication of the design of a previ- 
ous research (Mills et al, 1959) with regard to the 
effect of cognitive dissonance on postdecision opinion- 
seeking behavior. The results of the previous study 
are reproduced: Ss tend to seek out opinions of others 
regardless of their correspondence to their own. Dis- 
sonance-reducing tendencies were also seen to be 
related to the tendency to avoid risks.—G. Frank. 


4GD89A. Asthana, Н. S. (Lucknow, India) Per- 
ception of attitudes. Indian J. Psychol., 1959, 34, 
89-96—A general discussion of the perception of 
persons, especially their attitudes. The author empha- 
sizes the need to study the factors influencing percep- 
tion of attitudes of other nationality groups.—J. T. 
Cowles. 


4GD90P. Pulos, L., & Spilka, B. (Larue Carter 
Memorial Hosp., Indianapolis, Ind.) Perceptual 
selectivity, memory, and anti-Semitism. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 690-692.—The effect of atti- 
tude (anti-Semitism) upon perceptual accuracy and 
memory was studied. Ss scoring high and low in 
anti-Semitism were asked to identify photographs as 
being of Jewish or non-Jewish people. It was hy- 
pothesized that Ss scoring high in anti-Semitism 
would be more accurate in the identification of Jews, 
and that once having accomplished this task, the 
capacity to remember those identified as Jewish or 
not should be less accurate. The results confirmed 
the hypotheses.—G. Frank. 


4GD93P. Podell, J. E. (San Francisco State 
Coll.) A comparison of generalization and adapta- 
tion-level as theories of connotation. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 593-597.—". . . subjects were 
given an Initial List of three very favorable trait- 
names, while [other] . . . subjects were given a dif- 
ferent Initial List consisting of three very unfavor- 
able trait-names. Each subject was instructed to 
form an impression of a fictitious person, and then to 
select from a check list four other trait-names ap- 
propriate to the initial impression. . . . Trait-names 
selected under the Favorable condition were consist- 
ently and considerably more favorable than those 
selected under the Unfavorable condition. In addi- 
tion, under the Unfavorable condition the average 
value of selected trait-names was consistently more 
favorable than the average value of the associated 
Unfavorable Initial List. Under the Favorable con- 
dition, however, an analogous deviation toward un- 
favorableness was not statistically reliable.” —G. 
Frank. 


4GD97M. Mahler, Irwin. (Occidental Coll.) De- 
terminants of professional desirability. J. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 55, 97-103.—In an effort to understand 
the determinants of the desirability of certain occupa- 
tions, 111 college students were asked to make multi- 
dimensional ratings of these professions: artist, col- 
lege professor, engineer, minister, physician, physicist, 
psychologist, statesman, and teacher. The results 
showed that the material reward of a job is the prime 
determinant of desirability and that popular regard 
is a secondary factor. Job satisfaction was not re- 
lated to desirability but was related to Ss’ personal 
preferences. This latter ranking was shown to be 
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different from the general desirability 
Author abstract. 


4GD99S. Sar’el, Moshe. “Shamram 
“hidush” bador hasheni bakibutsim.  [*4 
atism" and "innovationism" of the second ge 
in the kibbutz.] Megamot, 1960-61, 11, 
Based on an attitude questionnaire and infer 
"innovatory" vs. "conservative" attitudes 
kibbutz values and functions studied as sym 
of continuability of the 2nd kibbutz generatio 
do they uphold the original collectivistic ideol 
their parents, the founders of the movement? 
servatism'), or do they accept and legitimi 
changes and compromises which were intro 
facto into Kibbutz life by noncollectivistic tem 
and pressures ('innovation')?" Inclination 
more conservative vs. more innovatory attitudes 
tested in: family life (familiasm vs. collectivi 
work and vocational aspirations (individualis 
collectivistic values), personal consumption Wi 
lective investment, and ways of distributing Com 
tion items to individual members. (Engl 
mary)—H. Ormian. 


(Also see Abstracts 4FI16K, 4GC18W, 4G 
4GG50L, 4HE33S, 4IR63A, 4JO 
4LH18S) ES 


Group INFLUENCES 


4GE01B. Blake, Robert R., & Mouton, 
Srygley. (U. Texas) Conformity, resistance, 
conversion. In I. A. Berg & B. M. Bass (E 
Conformity and deviation (see 36: 4GE49B) 
1-37.—A survey of the experimental literature 
areas of conformity, resistance, and conversi 
version is defined as occurring “when performam 
the postpressure situation is different from pen 
ance in the prepressure situation in the directio 
the divergent reports others give in the confor 
situation? General principles and conclusions 
a number of studies are given. (133 ref. 
Lawson. 


4GE01C. Campbell, Donald T. (North 
U.) Conformity in psychology's theori 
quired behavioral dispositions. In I. A 
B. M. Bass (Eds.), Conformity and deviation | : 
36: 4GE49B). Рр. 101-142.—"The conformity s a 
tion in usual research is typified as one in WINE 
dividual dispositional sources (learning and. 
tion) are in conflict with social sources (obser: 
imitation, and verbal instruction). Three mi 
achieving composite dispositions in such c 
the Resolved Composite, the Dominated 
and the Compromised Composite. The laws 
formity become laws of the relative weighti 
positional sources, most conveniently mani 
Compromised Composite. Any factor stren 
or weakening either component in the со! 
comes a factor in conformity. Some two 
principles have been offered, many, witl 
citation. Throughout Asch’s emphasis upom 
tionality of so-called conformity behavior mg 
argued." (124 ref.) —E. D. Lawson. 


4GE01H. Hoffman, L. R, & Maier, i 
(U. Michigan) Quality and acceptance 0 
solutions by members of homogeneous an! 
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eneous groups. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 
401-407.— Though previous work by Hoffman (see 
34: 954) had demonstrated that higher quality solu- 
tions to problems were produced by heterogeneous 
groupings of people (in terms of personality) than 
homogeneous, the present research was prompted by 
the question as to the generalizability of the findings. 
This study attempts to find where the results relate to 
situations which enhance group differences in terms 
of value or attitude held. Even on problems designed 
to produce emotional .conflict, the heterogeneous 
groups proved to be more effective in problem solving. 
—G. Frank. 


4GE03B. Buytendijk, F. J. Enige aspecten van 
het tasten. [Some aspects of touch.] Tijdschr. 
Phil, 1961, 23, 403-427.—The importance of the 
emotional aspects of touch in human relations is 
pointed out.—R. Piret. 


4GEO05C. Croner, M. D., & Willis, R. Н. (Car- 
negie Inst. Technology) Perceived differences in 
task competence and asymmetry of dyadic influ- 
ence. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 705-708.— 
A "task, in which perceptions of differential task 
competence were induced, was followed by the . . . 
task of judging the magnitudes of 100 stimuli... . 
[The] induction of perceptions of differential prior 
task competence failed to produce a significant de- 
gree of asymmetry of influence during the subsequent 
task... . [A] second experiment was designed and 
conducted. The prior task was replaced by one of 
greater similarity to the subsequent task, and instruc- 
tions were rewritten in order to emphasize this 
similarity. . . . [This] yielded a highly significant 
degree of asymmetry of influence. It is concluded 
that perceived task competence is an important de- 
terminant of the amount and direction of social influ- 
ence, but that its effectiveness depends . . . on per- 
ceived task similarity.”—G. Frank. 


4GE08H. Hawkes, Glenn R., & Loeb, Michel. 

igilance for cutaneous and auditory stimuli as a 
function of intersignal interval and signal strength. 
USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1961, No. 511. 8 p.— 
Vigilance for infrequent auditory or electrical cuta- 
neous stimuli at both weak and moderate intensities 
was investigated. Detection probability was very 
high for moderate intensity signals and for weak 
auditory stimuli. Errors significantly increased with 
time on task for faint cutaneous signals. Increase of 
the intersignal interval significantly increased the 
number of errors. An explanation of the results is 
Suggested in terms of greater habituation for weak 
9r relatively infrequent signals—USA MRL. 


Ke EOL, Lott, A. J, & Lott, Bernice Е. (U. 
entucky) Group cohesiveness, communication 
Tod and conformity. J. abnorm. soc, Psychol., 
muni 62, 408-412.—“The predictions that both com- 
о ication level and conformity behavior within 
lies PS vary positively with the degree of group co- 
tl Rc were clearly confirmed. Measures of the 
in e ables under investigation were obtained, 
validi aboratory setting. . . . Data pertaining to the 
SM of a cohesiveness index, derived from the 
aaea definition of cohesivness, were also ob- 
tempts to`p, the obtained results lend support to at- 
genera to predict group behavior on the basis of . . - 
eral behavior principles."—G. Frank. 
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4GE13B. Byrne, D. (U. Texas) Interpersonal 
attraction and attitude similarity. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol, 1961, 62, 713-715.—1t "was hypothesized 
that (a) a stranger who is known to have attitudes 
similar to those of the subject is better liked than a 
stranger with attitudes dissimilar to those of the sub- 
ject, (b) ... is judged to be more intelligent, better 
informed, more moral, and better adjusted . . . and 
(c) . . . is evaluated more positively оп... four 
[other] variables." The first 2 hypotheses were con- 
firmed.—G. Frank. 


4GE28B*. Backner, Burton Lee. (U. Buffalo) 
“Attraction-to-group,” as a function of style of 
leadership, follower personality, and group com- 
position. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 22, 628.—Ab- 
stract. 


4GE28B*. Berg, Irwin A. (Louisiana State U.) 
Measuring deviant behavior by means of deviant 
response sets. In I. A. Berg & B. M. Bass (Eds.), 
Conformity and deviation (see 36: 4GE49B), Рр. 
328-379.—The Deviation hypothesis proposes that 
deviant responses generalize so that they may be ex- 
pected to occur in other areas. "This is true for a 
wide variety of stimulus conditions, response meas- 
ures and for various patient groups. . . . responses 
made in a non-critical area (such as preferences for 
abstract designs) can be used to predict behavior in 
critical areas (such as schizophrenia)" ^ Careful 
identification of the criterion and deviant groups is 
necessary. Deviant responses can be identified by 
statistical measures. “The Hypothesis is extended to 
be an explanatory and unifying principle which ac- 
counts for a broad range of disparate studies." (96 
ref.) —E. D. Lawson. 


4GE30R. Rokeach, Milton. (Michigan State U.) 
Authority, authoritarianism, and conformity. In 
I. A. Berg & B. M. Bass (Eds.), Conformity and 
deviation, (see 36: 4GE49B). Pp. 230-257.—6 of 
the assumptions about the nature of authoritarianism 
are questioned: (a) the dichotomy between reliance 
on authority versus reliance on reason, (b) the dis- 
tinction between ideological content and ideological 
structure, (c) authoritarianism does not seem to im- 
ply an absolute rejection of negative authority, (d) 
rejection of a particular outgroup is often traceable 
to the degree of cognitive similarity between outgroup 
and ingroup which is to a large extent independent 
of authoritarianism as such, (e) authoritarianism in- 
volves an exaggerated categorization of people in 
terms of belief congruence rather than racial or ethnic 
congruence, and (f) authoritarianism seems to in- 
volve a fear of the ingroup no less than a fear of the 
outgroup. The 2nd part of the chapter attempts to 
relate these formulations regarding the nature of 
authoritarianism to several other concepts and find- 
ings concerning the problem of conforming in every- 
day life.—E. D. Lawson. 


4GE31I. Indik, Bernard Paul (U. Michigan) 
Organization size and member participation. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1961, 22, 631—-632.—4A bstract. 


4GE32S. Schusberger, J. Hadinamika hakevut- 
satit vehamore. (Group dynamics and the teacher, ) 
Ofakim, 1960, 14, 132-138.—Communication theory 
as well as group processes which are necessary to 
understand group phenomena are reviewed. "It should 
not be expected that it [knowledge of group dynam- 
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ics] will solve easily the problems of teaching and 
education"; nevertheless, an attempt must be made 
to draw educational conclusions, and first of all 
didactic ones. For example: the educator has to be 
acquainted with the principles of group dynamics; the 
school class is a nonvoluntary group—nevertheless, 
cooperation within it is possible; the teacher as 
leader is not chosen by the children, etc.—H. Ormian. 

4GE35C. Cohen, Arthur R. (New York U.) 
Cognitive tuning as a factor affecting impression 
formation. J. Pers., 1961, 29, 235-245.—"Lists of 
contradictory traits describing a person were pre- 
sented to 120 Ss. Half of the Ss were instructed that 
they were later to transmit their impression of the 
person to other students; the remaining Ss were in- 
structed that they would receive the impression from 
others concerning the person described by the traits. 
The groups were further subdivided into those re- 
ceiving highly contradictory and those receiving 
moderately contradictory traits. As predicted, those 
in the transmission condition were more prone than 
those in the reception condition to suppress contra- 
dictory elements in their impressions and the impres- 
sions were more polarized in evaluation. The results 
indicate how cognitive structure may be affected by 
the nature of the setting in which information is 
processed, and how different situational contexts lead 
to different ways of resolving conflicting cognitions.” 
—G. T. Lodge. 

4GE38B. Bass, Bernard M. (Louisiana State U.) 
Conformity, deviation, and a general theory of in- 
terpersonal behavior. In I. A. Berg & B. M. Bass 
( Eds.), Conformity and deviation (see 36: 4GE49B). 
Pp. 38-100.—Presentation of 37 theorems drawn 
from the general theory of interaction to account for 
what is known about conforming and deviant be- 
havior. There are also hypotheses for further re- 
search. The theorems are grouped under the follow- 
ing headings: conformity, person vs. situation; group 
effectiveness and individual conformity; attractive- 
ness and conformity; influence, interaction, and con- 
formity; personality, ability, and conformity; ability 
and conformity; status, esteem, anc, conformity ; con- 
formity and interaction potential. (137 ref.)—E. D. 
Lawson. 


4GE43A. Asch, Solomon E. 


К (Swarthmore Coll.) 
Issues in the study of social influences on judg- 


ment. In I. A. Berg & B. M. Bass (Eds.), Con- 
formity and deviation (see 36: 4GE49B). Рр. 143- 
158.—A description of some of the historical and re- 
cent issues involved in social conformity. "Tt is an 
error to equate conformity with the effects of social 
influence. . . . Conformity is not a psychological 
category; it includes a number of heterogeneous con- 
ditions, each of which must be characterized in psy- 
chological terms."—E. D. Lawson. 


.AGE43E. Eitinger, Leo. Asimilatsia о integrat- 
sia. [Assimilation or integration.] Ofakim, 1960, 
14, 243-248.— This study is based on interviews with 
refugees, prisoners of war, and hard laborers in Nor- 
way during and after World War II. The experience 
of being considered a "number only" in camps and 
prisons makes returning to normal life difficult. Full 
assimilation means abolition of oneself and is unde- 
sirable; integration means gradual adaptation, which 
enables one to remain faithful to himself and “to live 
according to his own style."—H. Ormian. 
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4GE47G. Gumpert, Peter; Thibaut, John W & 
Shuford, Emir H. (U. North Carolina) Effect of 
personality and status experience upon the aa 
tion of unobtained statuses. J. abnorm. soc Poy. 
chol., 1961, 63, 47-52.—'" An experiment was dendi 
to test the effects of attained and unattained Outcomes 
on the perception of subjective status by members of 
small groups. . . . Six groups . . . experienced all 
the outcomes . . . and the subjects in the remaining 
groups experienced the outcomes in only one of the 
. middle status positions. . . . Three variables 
were investigated: the presence of unattained ош- 
comes for subjects in the status system, perception by 
the subjects of the possibility of status mobility, and 
a personality measure. . . . It was found that the 
personality variable was instrumental in the differen- 
tial perception by subjects of attained and unattained 
outcomes."—G. Frank. 


4GE49B. Berg, Irwin A. & Bass, Bernard M. 
(Eds. (Louisiana State U.)  Conformity and 
deviation. New York: Harper, 1961. viii, 449 p. 
$6.50.—14 authors and the editors have contributed 13 
chapters covering work on conformity and deviation, 
'The chapters were presented as papers at a sym- 
posium organized "with the aim of presenting the 
latest theoretical and experimental contributions of 
leaders in this area of research." Each chapter (ex- 
cept the last, which is a summary) is separately ab- 
stracted (see 36: 4GC12W, 4СЕ01В, 4GEO0IC, 
4GE28B, 4GE30R, 4GE38B, 4GE43A, 4СЕ58В, 
46595, 4GE80P, 4GE86M, 4GE99B).—E. D. 
Lawson. 

4GE51M. Müller, Heinz A. Die Verwendung 
der Interaktionskategorien von Bales beim Grup- 
penfertigungsversuch. [The use of Bales’ categories 
of interactions in experiments with team work.] 
Psychol. Rdsch., 1961, 12, 251-263.—The advantage 
of casting group interactions into 12 categories 5 
quantitative evaluation of the group situation am 
therefore a good basis for a comparison with the 
amount of work produced by the team; the disadvan- 
tage is a loss of differentiation of group interactions. 
Additional free description of the group processes 
can compensate for the los.—W. J. Koppitz. $ 

4GES3T. Thomas, Edwin J., & Fink, Clinton 7. 
(U. Michigan) Models of group problem d 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 63, 53-63.—The m 
ture of the group problem solving process m a 
vestigated with college Ss working on Maier's pi 
trading problem (1952). 3 theoretical models Br 
posited to be utilized to interpret the results : oral 
dependent model (group response will not dite ie 
those of Ss working alone), a rational model wi 
one group member solves the problem, the group 
adopt the answer), and a consensus model (asst! n 
pressure towards conformity). The results arcing 
to validate the consensus model. 


Factors influ 


the quality of group responses were еуаша 
quality group resp de regarding the de 


4GE54M. McGuire, 
(U. Mississippi Medical Center). 
at the South Pole. J. ment. Sci., 1961, 
— "Psychological test data and persona" © 
were gathered concerning 17 men who n EE 
at the geographical South Pole. From the s of the 
became possible to sketch the general ай 
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men toward the Antarctic and each other; to describe 
some of the source[s] of group tension and morale; 
and to discriminate between the most successful and 
least successful members of the group.”—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

4GE58B. Bachrach, Arthur J., Candland, Douglas 
K., & Gibson, Janice T. (U. Virginia) Group 
reinforcement of individual response experiments 
in verbal behavior. In 1. A. Berg & B. M. Bass 
( Eds.) , Conformity and deviation (see 36: 4GE49B). 
Pp. 258-285.— "This chapter reports several attempts 
to control verbal behavior in small-group situations. 
Three participants, two of whom were actually ex- 
perimenters, were asked to attempt to translate Chi- 
nese and American Indian ideograms into English. 
During the discussion the experimenters attempted to 
alter the response rate of the subject with different 
types of reinforcement and with different schedules. 
The findings indicate that verbal behavior in a small- 
group situation is subject to the same laws of condi- 
tioning that have been found to hold for single in- 
dividuals and for subhumans. The findings also sug- 
gest hypotheses concerning the influence of the verbal 
behavior of different participants in a small-group 
situation on the verbal behavior, both in terms of con- 
formity and deviation, of an individual participant." 
—E. D. Lawson. 

4GE59G. Gerard, Н. B. (Bell Telephone Lab., 
Murray Hill, N. J.) Disagreement with others, 
their credibility, and experienced stress. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 559-564.—‘In a setting where 
the subject was confronted with disagreement from 
three other subjects, we varied both the degree to 
which he was in disagreement with them and his rela- 
tive ability to make the visual judgments in question. 
He was confronted with . . . judgments . . . and 
found himself in disagreement with the others. . . . 
We determined, after each series, the internal con- 
sistency of his selfevaluation, his evaluation of the 
others, and the evaluation he guessed they had made 
of him. We also measured the stress the subjects 
experienced as reflected by changes in his skin con- 
ductance. Where there was a clear differential in 
ability, the subject evidenced both a relative diminu- 
tion of stress and greater relative consistency of self- 
other evalutaion."—G. Frank. 


4GE59L. Luchins, A. $., & Luchins, Edith Н. 
U. Miami) Einstellung effect in social learning. 
J. soc. Psychol. 1961, 55, 59-66.—An Einstellung 
effect was hypothesized if the learning of one solution 
interfered with the learning of a subsequent solution 
involving a different principle. The problem involved 
a cutout of a house with 2 unequal paths to it. 2 Ss 
Performed the task simultaneously, one a confederate 
(C), the other the experimental S (S). The crite- 
nen for learning was S's discerning the correct pat- 
En either through imitation of C, learning the pat- 
ern itself, or a combination of both principles. The 
pothesis was substantiated; implications for role 
earning are given—G. Frank. 


to GESoS, Sherif, Muzafer. (U. Oklahoma) Con- 

tmity-deviation, norms, and group relations. In 
devia Berg & B. M. Bass (Eds.), Conformity and 
e tation (see 36: 4GE49B). Рр. 159-198—A dis- 
ay and analysis of conformity, nonconformity, 
E and group relations. “Ап item of behavior, 

ether in Social, political, religious, or economic 
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spheres, cannot be characterized by itself as either 
conforming or deviating. It is always conformity or 
deviation relative to some premise, canon, standard, 
or value—in short, to some norm. ‘Therefore, the pri- 
mary question to be raised becomes: ‘Conformity or 
nonconformity in relation to what practice, what 
value, what moral standard, or what norm?’ Social 
values, moral standards, or norms are products of 
interaction among human beings over a period of time 
in matters of consequence to their mutual and individ- 
ual concerns. Thus, issues of conformity and non- 
conformity which make the problem so urgent for 
study are not one-episode affairs involving momen- 
tary, transitory social influence on inconsequential 
matters.” (33 ref.) —E. D. Lawson. 

4GE65G. Gerard, Н. B., & Rotter, С. S. (Bell 
Telephone Lab., Murray Hill, N. J.) Time perspec- 
tive, consistency of attitude, and social influence. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 565-572.—"We 
explored some effects of future perspective with re- 
spect to group membership upon the tendency of an 
individual to conform to the judgments of other group 
members when confronted with disagreement with 
them. Expectations were induced of future tasks that 
would be similar or dissimilar to the present one. 
Expectations of either continuing or noncontinuing 
group membership were also manipulated. There was 
a tendency to reject the others’ judgments under both 
the anticipation of a continuous task and of non- 
continuing membership. We also found that the 
strength of the individual's tendency to yield to the 
others or to remain adamant was correlated with his 
self-other evaluation consistency."—G. Frank. 


4GE67A. Anderson, Norman H. (Yale U.) 
Group performance in an anagram task. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1961, 55, 67-75.—]unior high school stu- 
dents (N = 160) performed an anagram task in co- 
operating groups of 1, 2, or 3. *Nominal groups 
were formed from the records of Ss who worked 
alone. No significant difference between total output 
of real and nominal groups was found, though the 
matching procedure used doubled the efficiency of the 
experiment. This difference from previous research 
is attributed to the use of inadequate task time in such 
research. Some evidence of within-group interaction 
effects was obtained. In the 2-groups, "Hi" and "Lo" 
scorers were more similar in the real than in the 
nominal groups. In the 3-groups, the opposite effect 
seemed to appear, at least for males. These results 
suggest the presence of somewhat different interper- 
sonal orientations in groups of 2 and 3,—Author 
abstract. 


4GE74M. Mann, R. D. (Harvard U.) Dimen- 
sions of individual performance in small groups 
under task and social-emotional conditions. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 674-682.—Attempts 
to define the basic dimensions descriptive of group 
behavior have produced somewhat inconsistent results. 
It was hypothesized that such inconsistency was due 
to methodological differences, i. €., presenting groups 
with different tasks. The present study investigates 
group behavior when presented with 2 differing tasks 
(one wherein the focus is on a solution to an intellec- 
tual problem, the other involving one with personal 
relevance emphasizing group integration and eventuat- 
ing in tension reduction). A modification of Bales 
(1950) interaction analysis was utilized, as well as 
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peer and observer ratings. Factor analysis of these 
data yielded factors which both confirmed and chal- 
lenged aspects of previous research; some factors 
were evident cross-task items, others seemed to be 
task-specific—G. Frank. 


4СЕ755. Schutz, William, C. (U. California, 
Berkeley) On group composition. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1961, 62, 275-281.—This study assesses the 
capacity to predict the nature of the group process 
from specific aspects of the groups (in this case, the 
individuals comprising the groups). It was hypothe- 
sized that given an homogenous group of people, 
after some experience in the group, Ss should have 
insight into the nature of the interpersonal relation- 
ship evidenced in the group. It was found that where 
expressed behavior is the common group character- 
istic, rather than a common desire, group members 
were generally able to identify the nature of group 
interaction in the sense of being able to recognize a 
description of their own group from a choice of 5.— 
G. Frank. 


4СЕ78К. Radloff, R. (U. Minnesota) Opinion 
evaluation and affiliation. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1961, 62, 578-585.—"'The hypothesis that self-evalua- 
tive needs concerning opinions are an important de- 
terminant of group formation was tested experi- 
mentally Subjects were presented with a problem 
and asked to state their opinions. Adequacy of opin- 
ion evaluation was varied at four levels along a con- 
tinuum by telling subjects in different conditions the 
opinions of various groups of other people. Affilia- 
tion tendencies were measured by assessing the level 
of interest the subjects had in joining discussion 
groups to talk about the opinion in need of evaluation. 
Results gave strong support to the hypothesis. Affilia- 
tion tendencies varied according to the strength of 
evaluative needs."—G. Frank. 


4GE79R. Rapoport, Anatol, & Horvath, William 
J. (U. Michigan) A study of a large sociogram. 
Behav. Sci., 1961, 6, 279-291.—4 mathematical analy- 
Sis of a sociometric study of an entire junior high 
school. Probabalistic and statistical methods are em- 
ployed to analyze these data.—J. Arbit. 


4GE80P. Pepinsky, Pauline Nichols. (Ohio State 
U.) Social exceptions that prove the rule. In I. 
A. Berg & B. M. Bass (Eds.), Conformity and 
deviation (see 36: 4GE49B). Рр. 380-411.—2 im- 
portant concepts are defined: nonconformity as in- 
dependence of prevailing social norms, and produc- 
tive nonconformity as independence making a positive 
contribution, Productive independence is described 
in 3 natural settings: a college campus, laboratories 
of industrial organization, and a planned neighbor- 
hood. A conceptualization from the field studies to 
the laboratory is presented with some preliminary ex- 
perimental results.—E. D. Lawson. 


4GE84B. Bastin, Georges. Les techniques socio- 
métriques. [Sociometric techniques.] Paris, France: 
Presses Univer. France, 1961. 184 p NF 8—A 
Practical book directed to those in the educational 
world and to others concerned with the behavior of 
groups. Topics discussed are: construction of a 
Sociometric test, tabulation and interpretation of tests, 
reliability and validity, an overview of sociometry and 
related areas, sociometry in industry, and sociometry 
in the Army. Chapter 3 contains a number of ex- 
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planatory diagrams for presenting sociometri 
(127-item bibliogr.)—5. D. Lawson. cA АШ 


4GE86G. Gerard, Н. B., & Rabbie, J. M. (Bell 
Telephone Lab., Murray Hill, N. J.) Fear and go: 
cial comparison. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 196] 62, 
586-592.—Schachter (1959) had found a positiv. 
relationship between fear and the desire to be with 
others (affiliation). Schachter concluded, followi 
Festinger (1954), that a person will attempt to te. 
duce cognitive dissonance with regard to his self- 
picture in terms of information obtainable from 
others. This investigation attempts to determine the 
validity of this hypothesis by focusing on the dimen- 
sion of the intensity of the emotion. “If a person is 
uncertain as to the intensity of his emotional reaction, 
he should seek information from others that will help 
him measure it. To the extent that he has informa- 
tion from others regarding the intensity of their reac- 
tions, his desire to be with them prior to the impend- 
ing experience should be reduced.” The hypothesis 
was supported; however, factors such as sex and 
order of birth were seen to affect S's reaction to 
threat.—G. Frank. 


4GE86M. Matarazzo, Joseph D., & Saslow, 
George. (U. Oregon Medical School) Difference 
in interview interaction behavior among normal 
and deviant groups. In I. A. Berg & В. M. Bass 
(Eds.), Conformity and deviation (see 36: 4GE49B). 
Pp. 286-327.—'"Data have been presented from a 
study on the differences between interview interaction 
behavior under partially standardized conditions of 
five groups of subjects: psychotics (chronic schizo- 
phrenics), mixed neurotics and psychotics; neurotics; 
and two groups of normals. The results reveal a 
number of statistically significant differences in the 
interview behavior of these different groups. «=: 
the situational context (in contrast to personality of 
individual characteristics) was examined as one 0 
the important ingredients necessary to our under- 
standing of the concepts of normality and deviation. 
—E. D. Lawson. 


4GESSG. Gerard, Н. B. (Bell Telephone Lab, 
Inc, Murray Hill N. J.) Some determinants 9 
self-evaluation. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1961, 
288-293.— Self-evaluation was assumed to be affect 
by the individual's knowledge of the opinions 0 
others about him and anticipated or assumed ории 
Change іп self-evaluation was hypothesized to Ос 
when cognitive dissonance (between actual ай i 
ticipated evaluation) occurred, and the вте) 
dependence upon the opinion of others for evaluation, 
the greater the degree of assumed opinions. ASSUM 
opinions by others were effective in causing Ee 
in self-evaluation primarily when S anticipated wa 
to be made public; under “private” conditions, ‘a 
knowledge (comparing one’s performance 010 
with those of others) was more effective —7* 


4GE91D. Deutsch, M. (Bell Telephon E 
Murray Hill, М. J. ), The interpretation o£ Ме 
and criticism as a function of their social com 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1961, 62, 391 ishmi 
effect of the interaction of praise and pun inate 
with relative social status (superordinate, subor 
peer) was studied by exposing college Stu 
events occurring in different social contexts e c 
Occupation, military). It was assume that 
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text would define the frame of reference in which 
the praise and punishment and social status would be 
evaluated. The data demonstrated that praise is re- 
acted to more favorably than criticism regardless of 
context, but that context determines the relative effect 
of evaluative statements.—G. Prank. 


4GE98W. Whitmyre, J. W. Diggory, J.C,& 
Cohen, D. (VA Hosp. Coatesville, Pa.) The ef- 
fects of personal liking, perceived ability, and 
value of prize on choice of partners for a competi- 
tion. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 63, 198-200.— 
“Ss who were told . . . that they had high ability at 
‚.. [a] task were strongly inclined to choose partners 
who also had high skill, even though such choices 
meant abandoning their original personal preferences 
and working with their originally less preferred class- 
mates.” Monetary remuneration was seen to affect 
choice by these Ss. “Ss who were told they them- 
selves had low skill scores continued to choose part- 
ners according to their original liking preferences, 
even though the monetary payoff increased.”—G. 
Frank. 


4GE99B. Blake, Robert R., & Mouton, Jane 
Srygley. (U. Texas) Competition, communica- 
tion, and conformity. In 1. А. Berg & В. M. Bass 
(Eds.), Conformity and deviation (see 36: 4GE49B). 
Pp. 199-229.—575 Ss, 8-12 men in 66 groups, par- 
ticipated in laboratory training sessions. Groups de- 
veloped solutions to assigned problems. Then se- 
lected representatives met with representatives of 
other groups. Under varying conditions solutions of 
groups in competitive and those in neutral groups 
were evaluated. “Conformity is conditioned by events 
external to the small group as a self-contained unit. 
Conformity is demonstrated, even without apparent 
discrepancy among group members and without com- 
munication between them, where influence attempts 
towards unanimity might be made."—E. D. Lawson. 


(Also see Abstracts 4FF29G, 4FF72R, 4FH23V, 
4GD31C, 4HF55F, 4HK16S) 


LEADERSHIP 


4GF12G. Gerard, Ralph W. (U. Michigan) To 
Prevent another world war: Truth detection. J. 
conflict Resolut., 1961, 5, 212-218.—" The proposal is 
simply this: all key men, speaking officially for their 
country in private negotiations or public addresses, 
Subject themselves to lie, or better, truth detection 
Procedures administered by technicians from an op- 
Posing country or from the U.N. More positively, 
when a statesman wished to convince the world that 
е was making a true statement he would subject 
himself to truth detection." The author suggests that 

€ techniques could be applied initially on an experi- 
mental basis to less vital situations such as labor rela- 
tions disagreements “so their possibilities and limita- 
tions can be discovered and improvements made."— 
G. T. Lodge. 


AGF39R. Rosen, S., Levinger, G., & Lippitt, R. 
(Marquette U.) Perceived sources of social power. 
- abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 439-441.—A cross- 
cultural analysis of the concept of power was con- 
n cted, comparing the attitudes of boys 12-14 years 
old in а camp for underprivileged and disturbed chil- 
Теп and а group of female school teachers enrolled 
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in a graduate extension course. А significantly high 
correlation for the 2 groups was found between 
rankings of 6 traits related to the source of social 
power. Helpfulness and fairness were ranked high- 
est, fearlessness and physical strength least important 
in regard to perceived capacity for social manipula- 
tion.—G. Frank. 

4GF83E. Evan, William M., & Zelditch, Morris, 
Jr. (Bell Telephone Lab.) A laboratory experi- 
ment on bureaucratic authority. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1961, 26, 883-893.—An experiment was con- 
ducted employing a fictitious research organization 
to test hypotheses derived from Weber's theory of 
bureaucratic authority. The dimension of authority 
of knowledge was varied while holding authority of 
office constant. College student subjects worked un- 
der the guidance of a supervisor having either supe- 
rior, equal (to the subject), or inferior knowledge 
about the subject’s task. Although there were no dif- 
ferences in productivity among the three conditions, 
there was greater disobedience, particularly in covert 
forms, to technical rules and commands the lower the 
level of the supervisor's knowledge. This difference 
was accounted for “in part by shifts in the belief that 
the supervisor had a right to occupy his office.” —L. 
Berkowitz. 

4GF93B. Blake, R. R., & Mouton, Jane $. (U. 
Texas) Perceived characteristics of elected repre- 
sentatives. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 693— 
695.—“The present study deals with the perceived 
personal characteristics of members who are pre- 
ferred by their peers to serve as spokesman in deci- 
sion making interaction with representatives elected 
by other groups. . . . Results show clear-cut differ- 
ences and are interpreted as supporting the hypothesis 
that members do elect as representatives those whom 
they see as possessing superior procedural skill and 
intellectual competence. . . . [They] are not more 
outstanding than members least preferred in terms of 

. emotional characteristics such as helping, har- 
monizing, or making others feel at ease. Rather they 
are seen as personally ‘strong’ . . . dominating . . . 
resisting conformity pressures, and facing up to prob- 
lems rather than running away from them. —G. 
Frank. 
(Also see Abstracts 4GB19C, 4LD75S) 


LANGUAGE & COMMUNICATION 


4GG01S. Schwartz, M. Е. (Ohio d U.) ҮРЕ 
ferential effect of instructions upon the rate 
oral reading. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 1801- 
1802.— The lst set of instructions required one group 
of Ss to attempt to read a series of sentences naturally, 
while the 2nd required another group to attempt to 
communicate the meaning of the sentences to the E 
as they read them. The data revealed that those Ss 
instructed to “read to communicate” required signif- 
icantly more time to read a series of sentences than 
those instructed to “read naturally.’ —A, M. Small, Jr. 


2C. Cohn, Robert. Language and be- 
no Amer. Scientist, 1961, 49, 502-508.—Man's 
instrumentalities of expression are traced and the 
significance of response via language to sense impres- 
sions is emphasized, as is the relation of culture to 
actions. Consideration is given to the implication 
that more perfect communication, can solve social 
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problems besetting man, but with the conclusion that 
similarity and commensurateness, instead, cause ten- 
sion. Forced changes in observation, method and be- 
havior offer the answer.—M. Benton. 


4GG15F. Flament, Claude. Processus d'influ- 
ence sociale et réseaux de communication. [Proc- 
esses of social influence and communication nets.] 
Psychol. Franc., 1961, 6, 115-125.—29 groups each 
containing 3 university students were presented with 
a series of light stimuli and asked to decide upon the 
number of lights in each set. The results confirmed 
the hypothesis that not only is the structure of the 
communication net of importance but also the rela- 
tions between this structure and the processes of in- 
fluence analyzed both from the standpoint of com- 
municational structure and psychological nature— 
C. J. Adkins. 


4GG16C. Cohen, Arthur M. Changing small 
group communication networks. J. Commun., 1961, 
11, 116-124, 128.—6 experiments were performed 
"to explore some of the effects which changes in 
working conditions have upon problem-solving groups. 
. + The most important results of the 6 studies 
viewed as a unit is that problem-solving groups selec- 
tively modify their methods of dealing with a task by 
calling upon their preceding experiences.” —D. É. 
Meister. 


4GG50L. Lewan, Р. C., Stotland, Е. (Washing- 
ton Valley Coll.) The effects of prior information 
on susceptibility to an emotional appeal. J. ab- 
norm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 450-453.— "The hy- 
pothesis of this study was that persons who have re- 
ceived neutral information with respect to an object 
lower their evaluation of the object to a lesser extent 


after hearing an emotional appeal against it than per- 
sons who have not received such neutral information, 
The hypothesis was tested in an experiment done in 
high school classes, using an object with which the 
subjects had little or no prior acquaintance. The re- 
sults confirmed the hypothesis."—G. Frank. 


4GG91T. Taylor, Janet A., Rosenfeldt, Doris Са 


Schulz, R. W. (Northwestern U.) The relation- 
ship between word frequency and perceptibility 
with a forced-choice technique. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1961, 62, 491—496.—*"A number of studies 
have suggested that word thresholds obtained from 
the ascending method of limits are particularly sus- 
ceptible to linguistic biases and hence may indicate 
little about perception. In the present investigation 
a forced-choice technique was employed in which S 
was presented with several words and required to 
identify the spatial location of a given word. With 
this technique, which reduces or eliminates response 
bias, the same positive relationship between frequency 
of prior usage and performance as had been found 
with the ascending method of limits was obtained. 
The implications of a perceptual interpretation of 
these findings were discussed.” —G. Frank. 


(Also see Abstracts 4FA45C, 4GE08L, 4JD36T) 


Speech & Linguistics 


4GHO00V. Vanhuysse, А. Le probléme du bilin- 
Euisme. [The problem of bilingualism.] Bull 
Orient. scol. profess., 1961, 10, 100-115.—An analysis 
of bilingualism from the standpoint of linguistics and 
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psychology. Experiments and me Í 
bilingualism are summarized.—R. po. relating to 
4GH03S. Stevens, Kenneth N., & 

S. (Massachusetts Inst. Technology) DAN Artur 
tical theory of vowel production and some Es 
implications. J. speech hear. Res., 1961, 4, 303-32) 
—An acoustical theory of vowel production is out- 
lined, considering a vowel sound to be the result of 
excitation of a linear-acoustic system by a quasi- 
periodic volume velocity source. A transfer function 
is described by a number of poles whose frequency 
locations depend on the vocal tract configuration, 
The theory is compatible with data on the over-all 
intensity of vowels, amplitude relations, and questions 
of balance. It is proposed that the traditional term 
format, be restricted to mean a normal mode of 
vibration of the vocal system.—9M. F. Palmer. 


4GH06W. Warren, Richard M. (National Inst. 
Mental Health)  Illusory changes in repeated 
words: Differences between young adults and the 
aged. Amer. J. Psychol., 1961, 74, 506-516.—When 
a word or a short sentence is repeated over and over, 
"verbal transformation" takes place. That is, words 
heard by S differ from those being spoken. The fre- 
quency of such shifts and the number of different 
words heard were found significantly less for Ss aged 
62-86 than for Ss aged 18-25. N — 20 at each age- 
range.—R. H. Waters. 


4GH18G. Goldman-Eisler, F. (U. College, Lon- 
don) A comparative study of two hesitation phe- 
nomena. Lang. Speech, 1961, 4, 18-26.—"The dura- 
tions of hesitation devices such as the sounds /t, 6 
æ, r, 9, m/, also called filled pauses, were measured 
and compared with the durations of silent hesita- 
tions or unfilled pauses. Their individual con- 
sistency and psychological significance were also in- 
vestigated and the relation to uncertainty of filled 
pauses and unfilled pauses respectively was compared. 
It appears that under certain conditions of speech 
production the two hesitation phenomena reflect dif- 
ferent internal processes."—4. E. Horowitz. 


4GHI9R. Rubenstein, Leonard. (McGill U.) 
Humming: A vocal standard with a diurnal varia: 
tion. Science, 1961, 134, 1519-1520.— The process of 
humming can be used as a basal vocal measurement 
which can be repeatedly obtained with an accuracy 
comparable to that of other physiological variables. 
Studies have shown a diurnal fluctuation of the hum 
frequency. Data were collected by employing auto- 
matic telephone-answering equipment—Journal © 
stract. 

. 4GH23M. Miron, M. S. (U. Illinois) А CI087 
linguistic investigation of phonetic symbolism: te 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 623-630.—An anay 
sis of the sound of words demonstrated that in b 
English and Japanese, initial vowels and consonar 
are pleasant and the latter vowels and consonanti is 
as unpleasant. Similarity in symbolism on the 2 
of the phonetic aspect was found between wot 
English and Japanese —G. Frank. j M, 


4GH25B. Bell, C. G., Fujisaki, H., Heinz, 0 d 
Stevens, K. N., & House, A. S. (Massachus 
Inst. Technology) Reduction of speech spectra. Н 
analysis-by-synthesis techniques. J. Acoust v 
Amer., 1961, 33, 1725-1736—Procedures аа 
scribed for reducing the speech wave to 4 spec 
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tion in terms of the time-varying vocal-tract reso- 
nances and source characteristics. The basic method 
involves the comparison of speech spectra with a 
series of spectra that are synthesized within the an- 
alyzer. The result of the analysis of each input spec- 
trum is a set of parameters that describes the syn- 
thesized spectrum providing the best match. In one 
version of the method, convergence towards the best 
match is controlled by the experimenter; in another 
version, convergence is accomplished automatically 
without the intervention of the experimenter.—4. М. 
Small, Jr. 

4GH27S. Sivertsen, E. (U. Michigan) Segment 
inventories for speech synthesis. Lang. Speech, 
1961, 4, 27-90.—"Speech synthesis may be based on 
a segmentation of the speech continuum either into 
simultaneous components or into successive time seg- 
ments. The time segments may be of varying size 
and type. .. . It was found that in general there is 
a direct relationship between the length of the seg- 
ment and the size of the inventory. However, when 
the borders of the proposed segments do not coincide 
with the borders of linguistic units, the inventory has 
to be relatively large."—4. E. Horowitz. 

4GH37D. Dunn, H. K. (Bell Telephone Labs., 
Murray Hill, N. J.) Methods of measuring vowel 
formant band widths. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1961, 
33, 1737-1746.—2 sets of measurements of the damp- 
ing constants of vowel formants, as expressed in the 
half-power band widths are presented, one on spectro- 
grams of real speech, the other making use of an 
artificial larynx applied to real Ss. It is concluded 
that, while wide individual variations occur, the 
average band widths for male voices probably lie in 
the lower range of those which have been reported.— 
А. M. Small, Jr. 

4GH48L. Luria, Alexander R. (U. Moscow, 
USSR) The role of speech in the regulation of 
normal and abnormal behavior. New York: Live- 
right, 1961. х, 148 p.—Experimental studies lead to 
the belief that the speech system is formed in the 
process of the child’s social intercourse with the adult. 
This speech system is a powerful means of systemic 
Organization of human mental processes. Discovery 
of basic laws determining the local pathology of the 
regulatory function of speech "will help us to solve 
the highly important task of moditying and perfecting 
the higher nervous activity of man.” We will then 
approach the solution of “the basic task of psychology 
—to make known the scientific foundations of the or- 
ganization of human behavior" (40 ref.)—D. 

rager. 

4GHS8S. Stassi, Eugene J. (Mississippi South- 
ern Coll.) Disfluency of normal speakers and re- 
inforcement. J, speech hear. Res., 1961, 4, 358-361. 
—The effect of a predetermined schedule of reward 
and punishment upon the verbal behavior of normal 
Speakers was evaluated. 12 male and 12 female col- 
ege students read a series of nonsense words under 
E reinforcement schedules. Fluency-disfluency of 
Em Speaker saying each word was judged by 2 
t ained Os. Normal speakers become disfluent when 
isfy Verbalizations are punished, males being more 
in uent than females as a result of 100% punish- 

ent. —M. F. Palmer, 

4GH73s. Sergeant, Russell L. (USN Medical 

esearch Lab, Groton, Conn.) Concurrent repeti- 
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tion of a continuous flow of words. J. speech hear. 
Res., 1961, 4, 373-380.—Ss were 33 naval enlisted 
men with normal hearing. 2 groups of 12 men each 
were used for the major portion of the study, with 
1 group receiving practice in repeating a continuous 
flow of words. Only 11 of the 24 Ss in the major 
portion remained to be tested for memory span; 
therefore, an additional 9 men were tested to obtain 
a group of 20. Intelligibility scores are higher with 
increased intensity of heard speech and when rate of 
stimulus presentation is decreased. A positive rela- 
tionship exists between intelligibility scores and 
scores on Seashore’s Rhythm test. The suggestion 
is made that under proper conditions the rate and 
intensity of some persons might be trained to perform 
with more than 90% intelligibility. Concurrent rep- 
etition is discussed in relation to therapy with stut- 
terers.—M. F. Palmer. 


4GH74H. Heinberg, Paul. (State U. Iowa) 
Factors related to an individual's ability to per- 
ceive implications of dialogues. Speech Monogr., 
1961, 28, 274-281.—Spoken language often conveys 
something in addition to the denotations of the sen- 
tences. The process of implicit communication was 
investigated by playing recordings of 6 dialogues of 
8 short lines with little explicit content to 366 fresh- 
men. Correlations between listeners’ abilities to per- 
ceive various implications and characteristics deter- 
mined by the California Personality Inventory and 
other factors revealed that: females were better in 
perceiving implications when at least one of the 
speakers was a female. The best perceivers tended 
to be the more alert, resourceful, intelligent, verbally 
fluent girls with more varied interests.—D. Lebo. 


4GH81L. Lintz, Lois Brien, & Sherman, 
Dorothy. (Houston Speech Hearing Cent.) Pho- 
netic elements and perception of nasality. J. 
speech hear. Res., 1961, 4, 381-396.—20 voices, 10 
nasal and 10 non-nasal, were studied in connection 
with the influences of vowel quality and consonant 
environments on nasality. Vowels were (i), СУД 
(æ), (л), (а), (0), and (и). Consonants were (d), 
(g), (t), (k) (v) (2), (8), and (s). Median scale 
values of nasality on a 7-point scale were derived 
from responses of 35 listeners. Trends in severity 
were, in general, essentially parallel, but somewhat 
more widely separated оп СУС syllables than on 
isolated vowels. Nasality varies with height and 
tongue position, front-back classifications ; syllables 
are less nasal with voiceless environments and with 
plosive environments. Nasality is least severe for 
voiceless, plosive environments; more severe for 
voiceless, fricative, and voiced plosive; and most 


severe for voiced fricative environments. —M. F. 


Palmer. BEE 

H870. Ostwald, Peter F. . California, 
5191 Medicine) Тһе sounds of emotional dis- 
turbance. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 5, 587-592.— 
An analysis in terms of frequencies and loudness of 
human sounds, The following voices are distin- 
guished: “(1) a ‘sharp’ voice characteristic of excited 
and complaining persons who need to make them- 
selves heard in dramatic ways, (2) a ‘flat’ voice pro- 
duced by depressed and obsessional people who pre- 
sent an irritating but indistinct acoustic facade to the 
listener, (3) a ‘hollow’ voice of organically ill or emo- 
tionally drained people who could not muster enough 
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energy to sustain and clarify their speech, and (4) 
a ‘robust’ voice characteristic of persons who spoke 
loudly, emphatically, and needed to be heard to im- 
press, and to influence others" Voice pattern 
changes were observed after electroconvulsive, drug 
and psychotherapies. A significant change occurred 
in the 425-600 cps band in which the cry of new-born 
infants lies. This "seems to indicate that sounds pro- 
duced by acutely disturbed psychiatric patients stem 
from a primitive, pregenital pattern of response." 
(25 ref.)—L. W. Brandt. 


4GH93S. Starkweather, John A, & Langsley, 
Donald G. (U. California School Medicine) Sep- 
aration of two-channel recordings for vocal be- 
havior studies. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1961, 4, 193- 
195.—^"A 2-way switching apparatus has been de- 
scribed for magnetic recording of the vocal interaction 
of two people with each voice on a separate re- 
cording channel. The device produces separated re- 
cordings of the individual voices without allowing 
automatic analyses of the characteristics of each voice 
individually."—J. Arbit. 


4GH96C. Clevenger, Theodore, Jr, & King, 
Thomas R. (U. Wisconsin) A factor analysis of 
the visible symptoms of stage fright. Speech 
Monogr., 1961, 28, 296-298.—To determine some 
relations among commonly recognized, visual symp- 
toms of stage fright 96 students delivering a 3 min. 
speech were rated by 3 observers on a 18-item check 
list. The resultant matrix of 153 correlation coeffi- 
cients was subjected to a centroid factor analysis. 
The more meaningful factors were subjected to an 
Oblimax factor rotation which yielded 3 dimensions 
which may be labeled "fidgetiness, inhibition, and 
оеш (an excess of autonomic activity).—D. 

ebo. 


4GH97S. Shearn, Donald; Sprague, Robert, & 
Rosenzweig, Sanford. (Indiana U.) A method 
for the analysis and control of speech rate. J. 
exp. Anal. Behav., 1961, 4, 197-201.—"Rate of verbal 
emission was handled in a fashion similar to rate of 
nonvocal responding with the use of an electronic 
voice-control manipulandum. College students were 
run on a fixed-ratio schedule. A psychiatric patient 
with a high-operant verbal rate met an increasing 
number of DRL contingencies and demonstrated a 
progre te reduction in his rate of verbal emission.” 
—/. Arbit. 


4GH99D. Dreher, J. J. (Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
Burbank, Calif.) Linguistic considerations of dor 
poise sounds. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 1799— 
1800.—A comparison of intonation and tone lan- 
guages is given, with criteria of the latter applied to 
observed whistle contours appearing in underwater 
recordings of Tursiops truncatus and Langenorhyn- 
chus obliquidens.—4. M. Small, Jr. 


(Also see Abstracts 4CE53B, 4CE61K, 4Е0685, 
4HI99K, 4J113S*) 
Mass Communication 
EsrHETICS 


4GJ28G. Glaz, A. Andre. (Stanford U.) Haml 
or the tragedy of Shakespeare. Amer. Г Msc 
18, 128-158—Hamlet “reveals the totality of a hu- 
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man spirit at the moment for the supreme 
between its conscious and unconscious elements.” 
There is no realistic explanation for the entire ay 
Cause and effect are reversed in many places, E 
only are there double roles but characters are it 
in time and in space. Hamlet himself appears dn 
sick but conscious fragment, as Horatio, as latim 
and as Fortinbras. “The action of the play is Ham. 
let's struggle and his ultimate victory over disin- 
tegration.” —W. A. Varvel. 


4GJ26I. Israel, Moshe. Ah veahot kemotiv 
ukhsemel rishoni basifrut. [Brother and sister as 
motive and first symbol in literature.] Ofakim, 1960 
14, 226-236.—Primary human relations (eg., parent. 
child as well as brother-sister relations) symbolize 
to a great extent much broader fields of life. Exam- 
ples are described and analyzed: Beal and Anat, 
Amnon and Tamar, Hansel and Gretel, the 7 crows, 
Iphigenia and Elektra, and the Pope Gregorius (in 
Thomas Mann’s “Der Erwáhlte"). Неге are the 
primary, original symbols of the fighting man's ele- 
mentary problems which reveal his creative expres- 
sion.—H. Ormian. 


4GJ34F. Farnsworth, Paul R. (Stanford U.) 
Testing for music talent. Instrumentalist, 1961, 16 
(3), 34-37.— The task of the music tester “is shifting 
from that of uncovering a child’s native traits to that 
of ascertaining which child will probably profit most 
from training in music and which could better devote 
his time to other sorts of endeavor. . . . the testers 
are gradually coming to see that what are needed are 
not the highest scores possible but rather critical 
scores to be empirically determined through studies 
of successes and failures in the musical world.” А 
major defect in “many, if not most of the older and 
even the newer music tests” is lack of interest and е 
fact that “few are embedded in musical context. 7 
the major music tests—aptitude, interest, apprecia- 
tion, and unclassified—are listed and described.—D. 
S. Higbee. 


4G]J57M. Meyer, Leonard B. 


(U. Chicago) On 
rehearing music. J. Amer. Musicol. Soc., 1961, 14 
257-267.—Musical communication depends On. е 


simultaneous interaction of 3 modes of signification: 
formal, kinetic-syntactic, and referential. Music 01 д 
yields increased enjoyment айег multiple he 
because of: memory and better perception of comp 
patterns, different degrees of structure 1m n E: 
sections of a piece, the listener's learned habit Ee 
sponses based on his previous musical e d 
unique qualities of each performance, and the 18 
er's ability to enter into the aesthetic illusion. © 
exceptions are primitive repetitive music an 
mental random music.—D. 5. Higbee. 


Psychol., 1961, 14, 75-77.—In rep 

Robert A. M. Gregson, which imme 

this article, the authors comment further ОП Ee Fac: 
discussed previously in “The General Aesth Psycholy 
tor: I “by C. R. Paterson (Brit. J. statist, tor: IL 
1960, 13, 87-88), “The General Aesthetic Рас 1960, 
by E. D. Williams (Brit. J. statist. Psy oe 
13, 88-90), and “The General Aesthetic rd 0:32) 
by C. Burt (Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 1960, 15, 

—H. P. Kelley. 
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AHAO4K. Kovalev, A. G., & Miasishchev, V. N. 
Psikhicheskie osobennosti cheloveka. II. Sposob- 
nosti. [Psychic features of man. Vol. П. Abilities.] 
Leningrad, USSR: Leningrad Univer. Publishing 
House, 1960. 304 p—tIn this work, the 2nd of a 
series, questions on the “nature of abilities and their 
formation” and on the “interrelation of interests and 
abilities” are examined, Special attention is devoted 
to the “analysis of abilities in various fields of activ- 
ity (art and literature, science and practical activ- 
ity),” and an attempt is made to uncover the “prin- 
ciples of development of abilities" and to indicate the 
most promising methods for utilization in future 
research.—/. D. London. 


4HA11M. Minkowich, Abram. Hizdahut, hikuy 
veempatia. [Identification, imitation, and empathy. ] 
Megamot, 1960-61, 11, 21 1-231.—(See 36: 4HL07M) 
Theories of psychoanalysis, along with McDougall’s, 
Piaget’s, Miller’s, and Dollard’s theories on the inter- 
correlation of identification, imitation, and empathy, 
are critically reviewed. In order to avoid difficulties 
connected with these theories, a distinction is sug- 
gested between learnable and learned drives. The 
durability of learned drives is explained by their con- 
nection with the self-system. A simplified model for 
superego formation is offered, in which identification, 
imitation, and empathy play a part; and their func- 
tioning is explained in accordance with learning prin- 
ciples. (English summary)—H. Ormian. 


4HA12L. Lersch, Philipp, & Thomae, Н. (Eds.) 
Handbuch der psychologie. Band IV. Persón- 
lichkeitsforschung und  persónlichkeitstheorie. 
[Handbook of psychology. Vol. ІУ. Personality re- 
search and personality theory.] Göttingen, Germany : 
Verlag für Psychologie, 1960. xvi, 612 p—" The 
task of this volume is to present the main events of 
modern personality research after having clarified 
the necessary difficulties in terminology and method- 
ology." The book consists of 3 main parts: introduc- 
tion, main problems in personality research, and the- 
ories of personality. In the 1st part, M. Koch writes 
on the concepts of person, personality, and char- 
acter; W. Salber discusses the qualitative methods in 
Personality research; and E. Mittenecker studies the 
quantitative analysis of personality. The 2nd part 
includes chapters as follows: C. F. Graumann on 
traits as a problem in personality research, K. Strunz 
on the problem of personality types, K. Gottschaldt on 
the problem of personality development, and H. 
homae on the problem of constancy and variability 
of traits. The 3rd part includes the following: J. 
elm on Gestalt theory and the psychology of per- 
Sonality, W. J. Revers on philosophically oriented the- 
ie of person and personality, F. J. Mathey on the 
EE theory of personality, R. Berguis om behavior- 
Stic conceptions of personality theory, and P. К. 
A ofstätter on personality theories of depth psychol- 
EM - The volume includes extensive up-to-date refer- 
is from world-wide sources, charts, illustrations, 
паше and subject registers—V. J. Bieliauskas. 


loe AMI, Ignat’ev, E. I. (Ed.) Voprosy psikho- 
ЗЕН lichnosti [Problems in the psychology of per- 
lishi ity.] Moscow, USSR: State Pedagogical Pub- 
pe ing House, 1960. 214 p.—Besides articles on 

Tsonality within the context of general psychology 
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and that of child and pedagogical psychology, there 
are 3 articles on the psychological contributions of 
K. N. Kornilov, to whom the book is dedicated — 
I. D. London, 

4HA14M. Murphy, Gardner. (Menninger Found., 
Topeka, Kan.) New vistas in personality research. 
Personnel guid. J., 1961, 40, 114-122.—5 new regions 
of personality research are suggested: the biosocial 
conception of human individuality, the path to the 
unknown depths of our inner resources, the discovery 
of the control of the simpler processes by those more 
complex, the determination of the counseling process 
from above downwards, and the transformation of all 
reality with the discovery of identity—S. Kavruck. 

4HA23M. Miasishchev, V. N. (Ed)  Psikho- 
logiia: Sposobnosti i potrebnosti. [Psychology: 
Abilities and needs.] (Uchenye Zapiski No. 287) 
Leningrad, USSR: Leningrad Univer. Publishing 
House, 1960. 123 p.— This collection of articles dis- 
cusses theoretical and concrete questions on needs, 
abilities, and talents in various age groups; special- 
ization of abilities in work, interaction of abilities; 
and formation of talent.—/. D. London. 

4HA27E. Elliott, Rogers. (U. Illinois) Inter- 
relationships among measures of field dependence, 
ability, and personality traits. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 63, 27-36.—This study was devised to 
test the validity of findings of previous research with 
regard to the personality correlates of performance on 
Witkin’s (1954) measures of field dependence (FD). 
The results (with a sample of college Ss) suggest 
that the Embedded Figure Test (EFT) and the Rod- 
and-Frame Test (RFT) do not necessarily measure 
the same cognitive or personality factors. Previous 
findings were not, to a considerable extent, dupli- 
cated; some personality correlates were not found to 
be related to either EFT or RFT. FD people were 
characterized by a tendency to react with affective 
disruption and intellectual deficit to an external situa- 
tion that lacks clear structure.—G. Frank. 

4HA36T. Teplov, B. M. Problemy individual'- 
nykh razlichii. [Problems of individual differences.] 
Moscow, USSR: RSFSR Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences, 1961. 536 p.—The book reproduces in con- 
densed form previously published material on abilities 
and talent, the psychology of musical abilities, and the 
problem of typology of higher nervous activity in man 
and animals. The author feels that only by a "sys- 
tematic study of the physiological bases of individual- 
psychological features" can one get to a proper study 
of "heredity factors, which lie at the basis of indi- 
vidual differences in the abilities of people."—. D 
London. 

4HA67S. Sechrest, Lee, & Jackson, Douglas N. 
(Northwestern U.) Social intelligence and ac- 
curacy of interpersonal predictions. J. Pers., 1961, 
29, 167-182.—". . . two measures of predictive ac- 
curacy were developed. Опе... Stereotype Ac- 
curacy, capitalizes upon the respondent's knowledge 
of normative behavior. . . . The other, Differential 
Accuracy, is based on precise predictions regarding 
persons across situations." These measures were 1n- 
cluded in a multitrait-multimethod matrix and cor- 
related with reputational measures of “ ‘academic and 
“social” intelligence and with an objective measure of 
academic intelligence. The latter scores were also 
correlated with a variety of personality and socio- 
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metric variables. “Very high reliabilities were ob- 
tained for [the reputational measures] . . . and mod- 
erate reliabilities for predictive accuracy scores. A 
minor degree of common variance . . . was shared 
by two predictive accuracy scores, but these scores 
were uncorrelated with reputational measures of so- 
cial intelligence."—G. T. Lodge. 


(Also see Abstracts 4GAO1T, 41195Е) 


New Tests & Test CONSTRUCTION 


4HB20W. Woldstad, Alice M. Identity conflicts 
in disturbed adolescent girls. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. 
Wk., 1961, 32, 20-37.—A test constructed to measure 
identity conflicts is described. It discriminated be- 
tween disturbed and normal adolescent girls.—G. 
Elias. 


4HB25L. Lucier, Omer, & Farley, John. (U. 
Pennsylvania) The Lowry Reasoning Test Com- 
bination as a status free technique. J. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 55, 125-131.—An Investigation of a new 
cognitive test, the Lowry Reasoning Test Combina- 
tion (LRC). The test consists of 2 subtests of 25 
questions each, with a single concept used in each 
subtest. The lst subtest appears to estimate an in- 
dividual’s ability to manipulate relations mentally 
from stimuli in immediate memory; the 2nd requires 
structural visualization in conjunction with reason- 
ing. Entering college freshmen (N = 69) were ad- 
ministered the LRC and SCAT (Cooperative School 
and College Achievement Test, Form 1C); social 
class levels were estimated from questionnaire data. 
The correlation between SCAT and LRC was 0.47 
for the sample but rose to 0.74 for the upper 3rd of 
the sample selected according to social class level. 
SCAT correlated 0.32 with social class, significant 
at the 0.01 level, while LRC correlated 0.03 with the 
same variable—Author abstract. 


4HB25S. Stone, M. (Medical Research Council 
Applied Psychology Unit) Subjective discrimina- 
tion as a statistical method. Brit. J. statist. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 14, 25-28.—'"'The following paper de- 
scribes the use of human discriminators to test the 
hypothesis that there is no difference between two 
groups of items. Four methods of making a test on 
the basis of such discriminations are discussed; and 
the procedure is applied to experimental data.”—H. 
P. Kelley. 

4HB80F. Fridjhon, S. H. The PATCO Test, 
symmetry and intelligence. J. Nat. Inst. Personnel 
Res., Johannesburg, 1961, 8, 180-188—The PATCO 
(Pattern Completion) Test is described. Application 
and research are summarized. It is language-free 
and, as far as possible, culture-free. The “consistent 
and substantial relationship of . . . scores with in- 
tellectual tasks of various kinds must be ascribed to 
the fact that this test . . . taps a very fundamental 
aspect of human intellectual activity." (20 ref.)— 
J. L. Walker. 


4HB86C. Cohen-Raz, Reuven. Hatsaat shita 
lemivhan Rorschach kolektivi. [Suggestions for 
а group Rorschach test] Megamot, 1960-61, 11, 
286-288.—A suggestion is made to base a group 
Rorschach test on 20 plates—10 original and 10 
Behn-Rorschach. The system, its advantages, and 
the possibilities of using it are explained. (English 
summary )—H. Ormian. 
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4HB89T. Tekane, I. An error analysi 
sponses to the PATCO test by Bantu ш 
workers. J. Nat. Inst. Personnel Res., Johanne 
burg, 1961, 8, 189-194.—Part I (30 items) of is 
PATCO Test was given to 88 Ss selected so that 
high, low, and medium scoring Ss would be repre. 
sented. An analysis of the results make it “quite 
obvious that the occurrence of random solutions js 
very small.”—J. L. Walker. 

4HB93G. Gleser, Goldine C., Gottschalk, Louis 
A. & Springer, Kayla J. (U. Cincinnati, College 
Medicine) An anxiety scale applicable to verbal 
samples. Arch. gen. Psychiat. 1961, 5, 593-605— 
Free anxiety related to death, mutilation, separation, 
guilt or shame and diffuse or nonspecific anxiety is 
scored in 5-minute uninterrupted reports from Ss, 
Different weights were assigned to events or feelings 
involving S and those pertaining to others. The Ss 
were 94 gainfully employed whites of both sexes be- 
tween ages 20 and 50, 22 psychiatric resident can- 
didates and 24 psychiatric patients. IQ and sex dif- 
ferences showed up mainly on some anxiety sub- 
groups. Interscorer reliability is high as is validity 
measured by differences in group means and cor- 
relations with other anxiety indices. Тһе scale also 
differentiates hypertensives from nonhypertensives 
and shows rhythmical variations in anxiety parallel 
to menstrual cycle.  (36-item bibliog.)—L. W. 
Brandt. 

4HB99B. Bendig, A. W. (U. Pittsburgh) The 
Pittsburgh scales of Social Extraversion-Intro- 
version and Emotionality. J. Psychol, 1962, 53, 
199-209.—118 items from Eysenck's Maudsley Per- 
sonality Inventory, Taylor's Manifest Anxiety scale, 
and the MMPI Si scale were intercorrelated (N= 
300). 2 factors (principal components) were ex 
tracted and rotated (normalized varimax) to orthog- 
onal simple structure. The 25 best items on each fac: 
tor were combined with 40 items from Guildford's R 
and T scales, intercorrelated for a new sample of b 
(ЇЧ = 300), and 2 factors again rotated to simplt 
structure. 2 30-item scales of "social extraversioni 
introversion” and “emotionality” were selected or 
given to a 3rd sample of Ss (Ñ = 200). The s 
showed reliabilities of .88 an intercorrelation of "o 
and no significant sex differences in means ОГ va 
ances.—Zuthor abstract. 


(Also see Abstracts 4CI10R, 411555, 471030, 
4JISOR) 


Test STANDARDIZATION & EVALUATION 


4HC97M. Mehta, Prayag. (Surat, India) A Et 
ability and validity of a group test of а 06, 
for Rajasthani children. Indian J. Ру i 
34, 97-110.—Reliability and concurrent vali И o 
are presented on a 60-item (18-minute) group 14 in 
intelligence applied to 1605 children of ae ЧЫ 
Rajasthan, India. A factor analysis of the 10 5 

is also included. It is concluded that “the Р 

is a fairly reliable and valid instrument for 

of intelligence."—J. T. Cowles. 


INTELLIGENCE & CREATIVITY 


цвіт. 99 

4HDIIS. Schaedeli, Rudolf. (Beaulieu 

Bern, Switzerland) Untersuchungen 7 raves 
tion von Meili’s Intelligenzfaktoren- 
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tions towards a verification of Meili's intelligence 
factors.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1961, 8, 211-264. 
—Ап extended factor analytical study based on the 
correlation matrix of 23 tasks collected from 249 16- 
year-old boys yielded the same factors that Meili had 
described previously. No new factors could be deter- 
mined. Specific forms of intelligence were repre- 
sented by characteristic constellations of factors.— 


W. J. Koppitz. 

4HD13L. Lucier, Omer, & Burnette, Richard. 
(U. Pennsylvania) The Lowry Reasoning Test 
Combination with younger adolescents. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1961, 55, 113-124.—The Lowry Reasoning 
Test Combination (LRC) was investigated to deter- 
mine its usefulness with children. Ss were 140 7th- 
grade pupils, 63 boys and 77 girls, mean age 12 years 
and 8 months. The variables were the California 
Test of Mental Maturity (CTMM), grade point aver- 
age (GPA), and social class estimates as measured 
by the Index of Value Orientation (IVO). Per- 
tinent correlations for the sample were: LRC-CTMM, 
0.64; LRC-GPA, 0.59; CTMM-GPA, 049; LRC- 
IVO, 0.18; and CTMM-IVO, 0.25, with all but LRC- 
IVO significant beyond the 0.01 level. Means and 
standard deviations of LRC for boys and girls did not 
differ. It was concluded that the LRC is usable at 
least down to the age of the Ss in the sample.— 
Author abstract. 


4HD29M. MacKinnon, Donald W. (U. Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley) Fostering creativity in students 
of engineering. J. Engng. Educ., 1961, 52, 129-142. 
—Creativity is defined and 5 stages are distinguished. 
The assessment method was employed with a group 
of industrial research scientists and a group of stu- 
dents, The Barron Welsh Art Scale of the Welsh 
Figure Preference Test is shown to be a measure also 
of creative talent. Creative people tend to be intuitive 
rather than sense-perceptive, to be introverted, to 
have strong motivations toward independent achieve- 
ment, to rank high on the femininity scales of the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory and the 
California Psychological Inventory, and to have good 
intelligence. Creativity seems to be fostered by free- 
dom in achieving objectives, by term projects, and by 
Se withdrawal from frustrating problems.— 

ane. 


4HD32D. Dosajh, N. L. (Jullundur, India) In- 
telligence and span of apprehension. Indian J 
Psychol, 1959, 34, 132-134.—Span of apprehension 
Was measured by a tachistoscopic presentation of 
cards bearing from 5 to 15 dots; intelligence was 
Measured by the Madras Test for General Intelligence, 
Senior Level. The correlation (eta) between these 
2 instruments for 50 boys and girls (aged 13-15, 
Tandomly selected from 2 schools in Jullundur) was 
045.—]. Т. Cowles. 


4HD40F. Freed, Griffith Osler. (U. Michigan) 
Projective test study of creativity in college stu- 


€nts in visual arts. Dissertation Abst., 1961, 22, 
640-641 Abstract, 


oper. Taylor, Calvin W., Smith, William R., 
iselin, Brewster, & Ellison, Robert. (U. of 


Utah) xplorations in the measurement and pre- 
paon of contributions of one sample of scien- 
Бе USAF ASD tech. Rep. 1961, No. 61-96. 

P—Physical scientists at 2 Air Force research 
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centers were intensively interviewed concerning the 
nature of scientific productivity and the character- 
istics of effective scientists. Based on interview sug- 
gestions, data were collected on 52 criteria. These 
were reduced analytically to 14 factor scores. Fol- 
lowing this, several tests and questionnaires were de- 
veloped for tryout as predictors. . . . In the sample 
of 107 scientists, criteria most related to tests and 
questionnaires (in terms of number of significant cor- 
relations) were ratings of likableness as a member of 
a research team, membership in professional societies, 
organizational status, rated work output, supervisory 
ratings on overall performance, and peer ranking on 
overall productivity. The instruments that had scores 
correlating with the greatest number of criteria were 
a biographical data questionnaire, self-ratings, and a 
questionnaire designed to measure minimum level of 
aspiration. —USAF ASD. 


(Also see Abstracts 4FE97E, 4FI20E, 4FI37D, 
4JQ89T, 4KB34T) 


PERSONALITY MEASUREMENT 


4НЕ00Е. Eward, Fran. Exploring Christian po- 
tential. Schenectady, N. Y.: Union College, Char- 
acter Research Project, 1961. $1.00.—А brief non- 
technical report of the Character Research Project— 
its activities and its research—designed to acquaint 
interested persons with research efforts in religious 
and character education—W. A. Koppe. 


4HEO05G. Gross, Cecily F. (Columbia U.) In- 
trajudge consistency in ratings of heterogeneous 
persons. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 605-610. 
—The existence and relative power of a unitary at- 
titude toward diverse persons, implied in statements 
of Kelly (1955) and Sullivan (1956), were investi- 
gated by utilizing Cronbach’s (1955) operational 
definition of ‘implicit personality theory.’ Although 
the results supported the concept of a general re- 
sponse set, the fragility of intrajudge consistency 
relative to stimulus factors points to a construct diffi- 
cult to validate. No differences in consistency were 
found to be related to sex .. . The findings suggest 
less theoretical emphasis upon [judge] . . . bias and 
greater attention to response variability and ‘reality’ 
as evinced by interjudge agreement concerning stim- 
ulus attributes."—G. Frank. 


4HEO08Y. Yonge, George D. (U. California, 
Berkeley) The use of masculinity-femininity 
measures to account for sex differences in problem 
solving. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1961, 12, 208-212, 220. 
— The question is raised as to whether the correla- 
tions between MF and problem solving behavior are 
attributable to sex role manifestations or are artifacts 
of the way in which MF measures are derived. The 
author analyzes data obtained on 275 University of 
California freshmen and finds suggestive support for 
his thesis “that it is possible to obtain significant MF- 
problem solving correlations by combining groups 
which differ on both of these variables even though 
the MF-problem solving correlation within any of 
these subgroups does not approach (statistical) sig- 
nificance."—T. E. Newland. 

AHEO9H. Hofman, V.  Mesimot psikhologiyot 
lifney mea shana vehayom. [Psychological tasks 100 
years ago and today.] Urim, 1959-60, 17, 609-611.— 
Contributions to phrenology (1848) are critically de- 
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scribed and evaluated with regard to recent tasks of 
psychology.—H. Ormian. 

4HEO9M. Marlow, David, & Crowne, Douglas P. 
(U. Kentucky Coll. Medicine) Social desirability 
and response to perceived situational demands. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1961, 25, 109-115.—Ss with a high 
score on the M-C Social Desirability Scale express 
more favorable attitudes toward a boring experi- 
mental situation. Although M-C SDS related to 
Edwards’ Social Desirability scale and negatively to 
the Barron Conformity scales, neither of these were 
related to attitude toward the experiment.—E. R. 
Oetting. 

4HE20A. Applebaum, Stephen A. The end of 
the test as a determinant of responses. Bull. Men- 
ninger Clin., 1961, 25, 120-128.—The end of a test 
is а "last chance" to reveal themselves for those pa- 
tients who are struggling to stave off disorganization 
or intrusive thoughts. Since they have little margin 
for reserves, their suspectibility to the influence of 
various factors on the response process may result 
in drastic shifts in their level of integration. Cases 
are given to illustrate some of the various meanings 
of changed performance at the end of the Rorschach 
test and word association tests—W. A. Varvel. 


AHE29T. Tupes, Ernest C., & Kaplan, Margorie 
N. Similarity of factors underlying peer ratings 
of socially acceptable, socially unacceptable, and 
bipolar personality traits. USAF ASD tech. Note, 
1961, No. 61-48. 29 p.—5 well-defined factors have 
been found to underly ratings of personality traits 
when the traits were expressed in bipolar form (e.g. 
Cooperative vs. Obstructive). The present study in- 
vestigated the factor structures underlying ratings 
when the traits were presented with socially accept- 
able definitions alone (e.g., Cooperative vs. Not So) 
or with socially unacceptable definitions alone (e.g., 
Obstructive vs. Not So), as well as in the bipolar 
form, 500 members of the Air Force Command and 
Staff School Class of 1959 rated each other (in rating 
groups of 12-14 officers) using one or another of 
3 forms designed to obtain bipolar and unipolar rat- 
ings. When the 3 intercorrelation matrices were 
factor analyzed, five factors emerged from each. 
These factors appeared to be the same 5 factors found 
in previous analyses. It was concluded that the fac- 
tor structure underlying ratings of personality traits 
is unaffected by differences in the polarity of the rat- 
ing definitions -USAF ASD. 

4НЕЗІВ. Bruner, J. S., & Tajfel, H. (Harvard 
U.) Cognitive risk and environmental change. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 231-241.—“It is 
the objective of the present paper to examine wherein 
breadth of categorizing reflects the manner in which 
people deal with the risk of errors of judgment— 
specifically, the risk of saying that things are similar 
when they might be different, or that they are differ- 
ent when they might be similar. . . . Our central 
interest is in the specific behavior of broad and nar- 
row categorizers in a highly simplified judging task. 
Two questions concern us. The first . . . with con- 
sistency of preference for broad and narrow categor- 
izing in a stable stimulus situation . . . [and the] 
consistent manner in which . . . categorizers alter 
their judgments in the face of changes in the stim- 
ulus situations. . . . The narrow categorizer appears 
to prefer the risk . . . possibly being wrong... . 
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The broad categorizer prefers the risk of not react 
ing to change and possibly being wrong,”—G, Frank, 
4HE33M. Mitsos, S. B. (Evansville State Hosp) 
Personal constructs and the semantic differ; tal, 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 433434—"Th ac 
cord with Kelly’s (1955) emphasis on the importance 
of personal meaningfulness to the subject in psycho- 
logical measurement, the possibility of employing per- 
sonal constructs within the semantic differential 
technique was investigated. A direct relationship was 
predicted between the personal meaningíulness of 
scales and the degree to which the concepts rated by 
the scales are saturated with meaning. The predic- 
tion was supported. Furthermore, increased satura- 
tion does not appear to occur at the expense of 'dis- 
tortion' in the semantic field."—G. Frank. 
4HE33S. Shaw, Marvin E. (Massachusetts Inst. 
Technology) Some correlates of social acquies- 
cence. J. soc. Psychol, 1961, 55, 133-141.—The 
hypothesis that the correlation between the Bass 
Social Acquiescence (SA) scale and the F Scale 


can be accounted for by their mutual negative cor = 


relation with intellectual competence was tested and 
rejected. In addition, the SA scale was found to 
correlate positively and significantly with the F scale, 
the Individual Prominence (IP) scale, and the age 
of the respondent. A significant negative correlation 
was found between the SA scale and Terman’s Con- 
cept Mastery Test. No evidence of a relationship 
between the SA scale and eductaional level was found. 
It was concluded that social acquiescence is an inter 
esting behavioral tendency which merits further study, 
quite apart from its relevance to other personality 
characteristics—Author abstract. 

4HE40T. Tupes, Ernest C., & Christal, Raymond 
E. (Lackland AFB, Tex.) Recurrent personality 
factors based on trait ratings. USAF ASD tech. 
Rep. 1961, No. 61-97. 40 p.—Intercorrelations 
among ratings on 35 personality traits, select a 
representative of the personality domain, „were 0 
tained for 8 samples. These samples differed in 
length of acquaintanceship from 3 days to more ‘ 
a year, in kind of acquaintanceship from assessmenl 
programs in a military training course to à fraternity 
house situation, in type of S from airmen wi es 
a high school education to male and female e 
graduate students to lst-year graduate student a 
in type of rater from very naive persons to clinica 
psychologists and psychiatrists with years of s 
ence in the evaluation of personality. Сеп 
multiple-group factors were extracted and 10 
orthogonally to simple structure. ^ i 
independent solution was obtained in which ani V 
rotations were accomplished on an IBM 650 comp! ШУ 
using Kaiser's normal varimax criterion. a 
strong and recurrent factors emerged To АЫ 
analysis and were labeled as: Surgency, ei Ше 
ness, Dependability, Emotional Stability, ani 
—USAF ASD. 

4HE47S. Smith, Stanley Keck, Jr. (Te 
A factor analytic study of the Rosenzweig 


mple 0) 
Po 
Frustration Study as a predictor © аса ый 
achievement. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 22, 647 1 
—Abstract. ў m 
4HESOC. Cline, Victor В, & Richards + 


M, Jr. (U. Utah) A comparison of [272 


versus groups in judging personality. 
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chol., 1961, 45, 150-155.—186 individuals divided into 
62 groups of 3 persons each tried to predict the re- 
sponses of people seen in moving pictures. Individual 
and independent predictions were first made; and then 
after group discussion, the consensus predictions were 
made. “A comparison was made of the accuracy of 
(a) the average of the total accuracy scores of the 
independent predictions made by each of the three 
persons composing the group, (b) the group con- 
sensus predictions, (c) the accuracy of an ‘artificial 
group’ derived through the statistical combination of 
the independent item by item predictions of these same 
three persons, and (d) the accuracy of the ‘best judge’ 
from each group. ‘The results indicated that the aver- 
age accuracy of the individuals is significantly in- 
ferior to any of the three procedures. . . . the pooling 
of several independent judges’ ratings (by items) ap- 
peared to be the most satisfactory procedure.”—J. W. 
Russell. 

4HE67B. Bachrach, Arthur J., & Pattishall, 
Evan G., Jr. An experiment in universal and per- 
sonal validation. Psychiatry, 1960, 23, 267-270.— 
73 Ss who had been given the Taylor scale were later 
given a 13-item, identical set of universally valid 
personality interpretations. On a 5-point scale they 
rated the test at a mean value of 3.77 as valid for 
revealing personality, and they rated the personality 
description 3.78 for uncovering basic characteristics 
of the S’s own personality.—C. T. Bever. 

4HE85R. Rath, R. (Utkal U.) Subjective fac- 
tors in judging personality traits. J. soc. Psychol., 
1961, 55, 85-96.—112 university students of psychol- 
ogy belonging to 8 small class groups were taken as 
Ss for this investigation. The average period of 
acquaintance of the different groups ranged from 1 
year to 4.7 years. All the Ss were asked to judge 
their group mates in regard to their traits of intel- 
ligence and neuroticism and to arrange them in order 
of preference. . . . Those who were preferred as 
friends were attributed greater intelligence and less 
neuroticism, and those who were not preferred were 
considered dull and neurotic. All the groups except 
one were unable to judge correctly the trait of intel- 
ligence, and none could judge the trait of neuroticism. 
—Author abstract. 


4HE91R. Ramfalk, C. W. (U. Stockholm, 
Sweden) Measurement of cathectic discrimina- 
tion. Scand. J. Psychol., 1961, 2, 191-202.—One of 
the hypothetical constructs of a personality theory is 
Preliminarily explored. The constructs are based on 
an experimental model in which the main concepts 
te be operationally defined and objectively measured 
у cathectic discrimination technique. In order to 
Stabilize the technical part of the project adolescence 
te selected as a suitable 1st object for the investiga- 
Bee Deviation from normal development in changes 
i Cathectic orientation seems to be related to absence 
Tom school, anxiety, guilt, and identification.—J our- 
nal abstract. 
y ESF. Fillenbaum, Samuel (U. North Caro- 
Ж) Own position in relation to estimates of 
рар standing and desirability for more and less 
х. <сотрагаҺе objects. J. Pers., 1961, 29, 195-204. 
may р аў in which own position on an attribute 
trib) influence the evaluation of others on that at- 
ute was investigated by studying the relation be- 
een own standing on an attribute, judgment optimal 
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standing, and estimates of average standing for ob- 
jects more and less self-comparable. Both male 
(N = 192) and female (N = 70) Ss were run, and 
judgments were required for same- and other-sex 
persons for both height and weight... . There was 
a significant positive relationship between own stand- 
ing and judgments of optimum standing, and between 
own standing and estimates of average standing for 
same-sex persons—these relationships being closer 
than those obtained when other-sex persons were in- 
volved.” Some implications are discussed with re- 
gard to a judgment analysis of projection.—G. Т. 
Lodge. 


(Also see Abstracts 4CE91W, 4CF98B, 4GB65C, 
4GB83P, 4GDO01P, 4GD43E, 4HLI15C, 
4HM49W, 41118L, 471228) 


Inventories 


4HFO1S. Schulberg, Herbert C. (Teachers Coll., 
Columbia U.) Authoritarianism, tendency to agree, 
and interpersonal perception. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., „1961, 63, 101-108.—“Previous studies of 
authoritarian social perception failed to distinguish 
between consistent high and agreeing high scores on 
the California F Scale. This distinction was now 
made by use of the revised items developed by Christie 
et al. (1958). No differences were found in the rela- 
tive accuracy of the three groups studied [non 
authoritarian, high agreeing and high authoritarian], 
but each employed a new, characteristic stereotype. 
Personality differences were found in the way the 
three groups described themselves. The discrepancy 
between the high agreeing group’s self-description 
and its behavior on the F Scale gives rise to the 
possibility that it may be employing some form of 
reaction-formation."—G. Frank. 


4HF01G. Gayen, A. K., Saha, R. Р., & Mathur, 
E. K. (Kharagpur, India) Factors in the study of 
personality: П. A scoring key for a short per- 
sonality test. Indian J. Psychol., 1960, 35, 1-8.—A 
description of the development of a key for 30 items 
selected from the Bernreuter Personality Inventory 
based on responses of Ss of Indian origin. (Mathe- 
matical appendix)—J. T. Cowles. 


4HF21B. Booth, E. G., Jr. (Simpson Coll.) 
Personality traits of athletes as measured by the 
MMPI: A rebuttal. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth. 
Phys. Educ. Recr., 1961, 32, 421-423.—A rebuttal to 
criticisms of the author's article "Personality Traits 
of Athletes as Measured by the MMPI" (see 33: 
7918) that the significant F score may be attributed 
to chance and the findings lack direction.—E. Y. 
Beeman. 


4HF29R. Rosen, Ephriam, & Rizzo, Giovanni B. 
(U. Rome) Preliminary standardization of the 
MMPI for use in Italy: A case study in inter- 
cultural and intra-cultural differences. Educ. psy- 
chol. Measmt., 1961, 21, 6290-636.— Preliminary stand- 
ardization data were obtained for an Italian version 
of the MMPI. A sample of 174 men and 50 women 
was obtained. “. . . scores of the Italians indicated 
considerably greater tendency to psychopathology, 
possibly coupled with a lesser degree of inhibition in 
admission of personality difficulties than is true for 
Americans.” Comparisons with 3 different geo- 
graphical regions and 3 educational levels “revealed 
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that geographical area had a great effect on inventory 
scores, presumably due to material and cultural cor- 
relates of place of residence, where as educational 
level has a much less systematic effect on personality 
scores.” —W. Coleman. 


4HF33A. Adams, G. S. (Los Angeles State Coll.) 
Techniques de minimisation ou d’exploitation des 
tendances de reponse dans les inventaires struc- 
turés d’auto-évaluation. [Methods for minimimiz- 
ing or exploiting response tendences in structured 
self-evaluation inventories.] Rev. Psychol. appl., 
1961, 11, 233-262.—This consists of the first 3 sec- 
tions of a review of research presented to the 16th 
International Psychological Congress held in Bonn in 
July and August of 1960. It is a summary of studies 
dealing with problems of simulation and of response 
tendencies. Under these headings the topics discussed 
include the significance of simulation, factors affect- 
ing its probability and efficacy, scoring of sincerity of 
“face” and validity, the discovery and effects of re- 
sponse sets, definition of response tendencies, general- 
izations as to their effects, and types of response 
tendency —_W. W. Wattenberg. 

4HF55F. Foster, Robert J. (U. Texas) Ac- 
quiescent response set as a measure of acquies- 
cence. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 63, 155-160.— 
The degree to which acquiescent response set (ARS), 
as measured psychometrically, is rélated to behavioral 
acquiescence, was investigated. Performance on 
paper-and-pencil tests of acquiescence was found to 
be related to conformity and compliance in a social 
situation. The 2 assumed measures of “acquiescence” 
were not related statistically—G. Frank. 

4HF57C. Comrey, Andrew L, & Nencini, 
Rodolfo. (U. California, Los Angeles) Factors 
in MMPI responses of Italian students. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt., 1961, 21, 657-662—A vertical 
replication of a previous investigation in Milano 
using 360 male Italian students is reported. 5 major 
factors were isolated as compared to 6 in the previous 
analysis. “Although the two investigations failed to 
show a great deal of agreement on the minor factors 
obtained, the major factors showed a highly encourag- 
ing degree of correspondence, especially considering 
the radically different samples employed. It is fur- 
ther gratifying to note the agreement of these major 
factors with those previously found in analyses in- 
volving an English-speaking group.’—W. Coleman. 

4НЕ58С. Gocka, E. F., & Rozynko, V. (VA 
Hosp. American Lake, Wash.) Some comments on 
the EPPS Ego Disjunction Score. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1961, 62, 458-460.— Trehub (see 34: 1064) 
had derived an Ego Disjunction Score (EDS) from 
the Edwards PPS, and had found EDS to be linearly 
related to degree of psychopathology. Koponen 
(1957) had demonstrated the effect of demographic 
variables (age, sex, education) upon EPPS scores. 
A reanalysis of Koponen's data indicated that these 
same variables affected EDS scores.—G. Frank. 

4HF71W. Wells, William D., Egeth, Howard E., 
& Wray, Nancy P. (Rutgers U.) An American 
application of Eysenck's short neuroticism and 
extraversion scales. J. appl. Psychol., 1961, 45, 271— 
272.—"Eysenck's short neuroticism and extraversion 
scales were used in interviews with 180 American 
housewives. The scales proved to be uncorrelated 
with each other, even though both were significantly 
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correlated with a measure of agreeing г 

The reliability of the Siento scale was oe 
of the extraversion scale, .41. Some differences be- 
tween the present results and Eysenck’s results wer 
discussed."—J. W. Russell. S 


4HF75K. Kriedt, Philip H., & Dawson, Robert 
I. (Prudential Insurance Co.) Response set and 
the prediction of clerical job performance. J, appl 
Psychol, 1961, 45, 175-178.—How important is te. 
sponse set in accounting for whatever predictability 
a personality inventory may have? The Gordon Per- 
sonal Inventory was administered to 41 Ss and the 
results checked against ratings of job performance 
with some degree of validity. When response set was 
ruled out statistically, this validity disappeared. 
"Measurement of response sets may prove to bea 
valuable approach to personality assessment."—J. W. 
Russell. 


4HF78O. Oldon, Gordon W.  (Amoka State 
Hosp, Minn.) The influence of context on the 
Depression scale of the MMPI in a psychotic 
population. J.consult. Psychol., 1961, 25, 178-179.— 
Тһе D scale of the MMPI is correlated .99 with the 
same scale administered out of context —E. К 
Oetting. 


4HF80H. Hand, Jack, & Reynolds, Herbert H. 
(Baylor U.) Suppressing distortion in tempera- 
ment inventories. J. consult. Psychol, 1961, 25, 
180-181.—Defensiveness leads to changes on items 
from the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey 
related to social desirability. Combining items to bal- 
ance desirability eliminates the relationship with a 
scale of social desirability.—E. К. Oetting. 


4HF83M. Madden, James Е. (VA Hosp., Chil- 
licothe, O.) Semantic differential rating of 
and of self-reported personal characteristics. 
consult, Psychol. 1961, 25, 183.—There is а direct 
relationship between the semanitic differential, сы 
ness of rating to "I, myself," and the probability 0 
an item being responded to as "true." 49 items from 
the Mf scale of the MMPI were used.—E. К. Oetting. 


4HF89L. Levonian, Edward. to California ri 
Angeles) A statistical analysis of the 16 person 7 
ity factor questionnaire. Educ. psychol, Meim 
1961, 21, 589-596.—Cattell’s 16 Personality Facim 
Questionnaire was administered to 252 students per 
Üniversity of California at Los Angeles. Inter! s 
Pearson r’s and interitem phi correlations were u ` 
in the statistical analysis. “From the inspectio? 
following results emerged: (1) 40 per cent M the 
inter-factor correlations are significant; (2) 3 ES 
1,612 significant inter-item correlations, Only 49». 
со. correlations, and 10 d pe ci 
irection opposite from that intende tne 
signers; (3) nearly 25 per cent of all intra fact 
correlations are in a direction opposite fro 
tended by the test designers; (4) 30 per сеп нов) 
items have no significant intra-factor corr ‘th 
and (5) the average item corre! 
fewer than one other item in its factor but. 
eight items outside its factor. While it a 
geneity is not the sine qua non of test cons in 
the extreme item heterogeneity demonstrate aisal of 
study would seem to indicate a critical арр! 
the 16 PF Questionnaire."—]/. Coleman. M) 


(Also see Abstracts 4H B99B, 4KD47$, ^ 
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Projective Methods 


4HGO03V. Villone-Betocchi, G. Fattori che in- 
fluenzano le risposte a stimoli proiettivi in soggetti 
meridionali. [Factors that influence answers to pro- 
jective techniques in southern subjects.] Riv. Psicol. 
Soc. 1961, 28, 203-208.—Discussion of problems in 
the application of McClelland's TAT scoring to south- 
ern Italian Ss.—L. L’Abate. 

4HG07C. Corman, Louis. (Centre Médico-Péd- 
agogique. Nantes, France) Les avantages de la 
projection libre dans les tests de personalité: 
L'example du Test P-N. [The advantages .of free 
projection in personality tests: The example of the 
P-N Test.] Rev. Psychol. appl., 1961, 11, 207-219.— 
The P-N Test (Test Patte Noire) inspired by the 
Blacky test, consists of a series of plates involving a 
‘group of unlabeled pigs, one of which has a black leg 
and haunch. The child can give the black-legged pig 
the sex and age he wishes. Information is given as 
to the interpretation to be placed on various types of 
response, including those at the psychoanalytic level. 
—W. W. Wattenberg. 


4HG17K. Kagan, Jerome, & Moss, Howard A. 
(Fels Research Inst.) The availability of conflict- 
fulideas: A neglected parameter in assessing pro- 
jective test responses. J. Pers., 1961, 29, 217-234.— 
3 related studies are summarized attempting "to as- 
sess the significance of ink-blot percepts involving un- 
disguised aggressive action. . . . It was concluded 
that undisguised aggressive interpretations of ink 
blots were minimally related to overt behavior or ag- 
gressive motivation, but facilitated by the availability 
of aggressive associations and an inferential style of 
conceptualization.” (18 ref.)—G. T. Lodge. 


4HG32S. Shanan, Yoel, & Nisan, Sara. (Hebrew 
U.) Hashlamat mishpatim: Makhshir behaarakhat 
haishiyut uvahakirata. [Sentence completion: А 
tool in personality evaluation and research.] Mega- 
mot, 1960-61, 11, 232-252.— The sentence completion 
technique is critically described. Preliminary infor- 
mation is given on responses of 120 (60 male and 60 
female) Israeli-born high school educated Ss in their 
early 20s. The answers of 80 nonclinical Ss are com- 
pared with those of 40 psychiatric patients. This 
technique is suggested as a useful tool in studying 
Personality as well as in its clinical evaluation. 
(English summary)—H. Ormian. 


4HG32M. Mogensen, Alan, & Juel-Nielsen, Niels. 
(Aarhus State Hosp., Risskov, Denmark) Factors 
influencing the selection and rejection of Szondi’s 
Pictures: A study of uniovular twins brought up 
apart. Acta psychiat. Scand., Kbh., 1961, 37, 32-36. 
— The selection and rejection of Szondi’s pictures 
was observed for 11 pairs of uniovular twins brought 
up apart in childhood. The results show that at least 
the selection of the pictures is influenced by genetic 
factors as well as by general cultural factors. The 
Negative results for the rejection of the pictures may 
е due to metrical properties of the test. All in all, 
the Szondi test does not seem to be a well constructed 
and differentiating instrument for studies like the 
Present one or for others using non-pathological sam- 
Ples"—R. Kaelbling. 


4HG38W. Wewetzer, Karl-Hermann. (Brei- 
Gcherstr. 195, Freiburg) Zum Problem der fak- 
Oriellen Gültigkeit projektiver Testverfahren. 
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[The problem of factorial validity in projective tech- 
niques.] Schweiz. Z. Psychol., 1961, 20, 238-252.— 
A vocational advisement-center study with 2 groups 
of 100 children, ranging from 8 to 15 years, indicated 
that on 2 projective techniques (Rorschach and Color 
Pyramid test) the factorial structure is largely de- 
pendent on the intellectual level of the children. The 
question of validity of individual variables is dis- 
cussed and regarded as still a basic problem for 
prona techniques. (English summary)—J/. W. 
ouse. 


4HG40S. Sherman, Murray. (Ed.) A Rorschach 
reader. New York: International Univer. Press, 
1960. xvi, 440 p. $7.50.—Intended as collateral 
reading, this sourcebook contains 28 papers by 34 
contributors, and is divided into sections considering 
the Rorschach in terms of psychopathology, vocational 
choice, other cultures, experimental uses, and inter- 
pretation. Editorial comments introduce and inte- 
grate each chapter. Included are "articles with orig- 
inal protocol data, clear statistical presentations, and 
the writers own thinking about the rationale of the 
mental processes involved." (224 ref.) —H. P. David. 


4НС485. Snyders, G. Quel type de frustration 
atteint le test de Rosenzweig. [What type of frus- 
tration does the Rosenzweig test measure?] Psychol. 
Franc., 1961, 6, 148-152.—An analysis and discussion 
of some P-F Study responses and problems in inter- 
pretation.—C. J. Adkins. 


4HG49M. Mogensen, Alan; Fenger, Gjertrud, 
& Lange, Bent. (Risskov, Denmark) Rorschach 
on 122 ten-year old Danish children: A standard- 
izational and structural study. A. The normative 
results. Psychol. res. Rep., Risskov, 1961, No. 2A. 
vi, 49 p.—In English, this is the 1st of 3 reports on 
an intensive study of all 10-year-old children on 
Samoe Island. It presents normative data on re- 
sponses to the Rorschach. Scores are given for each 
S and each scoring category. Only 5 of the dis- 
tributions by category аге near normal. Sex differ- 
ences are apparent in 3. (77-item bibliogr.) —M. L. 
Kelly. 


4HG53R. Rashap, Bernard Leonard. (New York 
U.) An exploratory study of mediational proc- 
esses in verbal behavior: An investigation of 
verbal mediator interaction reflected by changes 
in a form of the semantic differential as applied 
to a thematic projective technique. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1961, 22, 653.—Abstract. 


4HG71P. Pareek, Udai. (New Delhi, India) An 
investigation of the validity of the Indian adapta- 
tion of the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study 
(Children's form). Indian J. Psychol., 1960, 35, 71- 
88.—After a summary of earlier validation studies of 
the English form of this projective test, a series of 
studies is reported on a previously standardized adap- 
tation by the author in Hindi for Indian children, 
These studies included: comparing P-F scores with 
teacher's ratings (insignificant r's), comparing de- 
linquent and normal groups (significant difference 
only in Group Conformity rating), effects of artifi- 
cially-induced Írustration (significant shift in E- and 
I-scores only), and "regional" analysis of protocols 
using the method of F. N. Cox (showing significant 
homogeneity of items within home and peer “ 
gions”). (41 ref.) —J. T. Cowles. 
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4HG83U. Urbano, P. Esplorazione dei motivi 
per mezzo di un reattivo. [Exploration of motives 
through a projective test.] Arch. Psicol. Neurol. 
Psichiat., 1961, 22, 583-588.—McClelland’s method of 
scoring for achievement motivation on the TAT has 
been applied in Italy to the Harvard-Florence re- 
search project with notable validity and reliability — 
L. L’Abate. 


4HG86A. Anzieu, D. Les méthodes projectives. 
[Projective techniques.] Paris, France: Press Uni- 
ver. France, 1960. 286 p.—A review of the psycho- 
logical concept of projection is followed by a detailed 
discussion of various projective techniques. The most 
extensive treatment is given to the Rorschach test; 
this is followed by a discussion of the TAT. The 
rest of the book deals with other projective tech- 
niques, such as the: CAT; MAPS; DAP; H-T-P; 
Tree Test; Lówenfeld Mosaic Test; Szondi Test; and 
Wartegg, Rosenzweig, and Blacky tests. А compari- 
son of various projective techniques with Rorschach 
and TAT gives the author an opportunity to evaluate 
specific contributions to personality diagnosis by each 
test. The problems of validation of projective tech- 
niques lead to a discussion of their abuse. The rela- 
tionship between projective psychology and personal- 
ity theory is the topic of the concluding сһарќег.—/. 
J. Bieliauskas. 


4HG86M. Mausner, Bernard. (U. Pittsburgh) 
Situational effects on a projective test. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1961, 45, 186-192——‘The Rosenzweig Pic- 
ture-Frustration Study was administered to 154 engi- 
neers and accountants. The test booklets of a com- 
parable sample of 60 engineers and accountants who 
had taken the Rosenzweig as part of an appraisal pro- 
cedure in a psychological consulting organization 
were scored in an equivalent manner to those of the 
survey sample.” Those who took the test anonymously 
showed much less impunitiveness—J. W. Russell. 


4HG87L. Loosli-Usteri, Marguerite. (U. Geneva) 
Praktisches Handbuch des Rorschachtests. [Prac- 
tical handbook for the Rorschach test.] Bern, Swit- 
zerland: Hans Huber, 1961. 187 p. S. Fr. 22.50.— 
Part I of this text consists of 8 chapters which pre- 
sent: (a) basic Rorschach scoring categories, (b) 
techniques of test administration, (c) methods of 
evaluation, and (d) levels of interpretation. Included 
in the theoretical discussion are frequency tables and 
supplementary data for individual determinants and 
clinical signs. Data refer to both children and adults. 
Part II contains 6 illustrative case studies and a brief 
biographical sketch of the author. (115 ref.) —R. C. 
Grudell. 


(Also see Abstracts 4GB87D, 4GD04V, 4H B86C, 
41K07G*) 
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4HI21B. Barendregt, J. T. (U. Amsterdam) 
Psychological studies. Vol. I. Research in psy- 
chodiagnostics. The Hague: Mouton, 1961. viii, 
221 p.—This is the 1st volume in an English language 
series by leading Netherlands psychologists especially 
concerned with “new methods of investigation in con- 
temporary psychology." The 151 6 chapters experi- 
mentally examine the basis and efficacy of clinical pre- 
diction; the final 7 chapters report upon the develop- 
ment of nomological networks as applied in the main 
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to problems of psychopathology. Topics include 
ical versus statistical prediction, the halo 
relationship between accuracy of and confide 
judgment, individual differences in predicta 
behavior, the measurement of neuroticism а 
personality variables, the psychological coj 
psychosomatic diseases, the effectiveness of 
therapy, and the prediction of response to D 
M. Franks. i 

4HI35K. Kumar, Pramod. (Ranchi, India 
Rorschach test in manic and normal groups, 
dian J. Psychol., 1960, 35, 35-38.—Employi 
port’s method of administration and sco} 
author found that 20 manics and 20 normal: 
highly significantly differentiated only on the 
sum-C scores (namely, productivity and emot 
ity).—J. T. Cowles. 

4HI44R. Rosenthal, Robert Alan. (U. Mi 


Cognitive complexity and the implicit personality 


theory of the judge. Dissertation Abstr., 19615. 
644-645.—A bstract. 
4HI69Z. Zigler, Edward, & Phillips, 
(Yale U.) Psychiatric diagnosis and symptoi 
ogy. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 63, 6927) 
symptom formations were isolated through ап апа 
of the case histories of 793 psychiatric patients) 
functional disorders. Percentage of patient 
4 groups (manic-depressive, schizophrenic, p 
neurotic, character disorder) characterized by | 
symptom was tabulated. The results indicated 
there are no particular symptoms which are spec 
to 1 of the 4 psychiatric groupings, and that 
groupings are not described by any unique clu 
of symptoms. A symptom classification syste 
Phillips & Rabinovitch, 1958) was seen to 
positive, though small, statistical relationshil 
psychiatric grouping.—G. Prank. ТЩ 
4HI76K. Kreitman, N. (Сгауйпауё 
Chichester, England) The reliability of psych 
diagnosis. J. ment. Sci., 1961, 107, 876-886; 
ies of reliability have shown differential reli 
for different disease entities and diagnoses; but 
studies have ignored the purposes of diagnoses? 
failed to attend to psychiatric assessment other thai 
diagnosis. Studies of the sources of disagreemenum 


ES 


needed—W. L. Wilkins. Eo 
4Н185Е. Foulds, С. A. (Runwell Hos 
ford, England) The logical impossibility 0 
hysterics and dysthymics as criterion group ino 
study of introversion and extraversion. ' 
Psychol., 1961, 52, 385-387.—]ung claims that De 
neurotic extraverts are hysterics and that most ШЕ 
тойс introverts are dysthymics. Eysenck Ш = 
cluded from this that most hysterics are & 2 
and that most dysthymics ате introverts. It is 
that this is logically fallacious and that, Ш 
quence, hysterics and dysthymics cannot be 
criterion groups for extraversion-introversiom 
tain other deductions about normals appear b 
sound.—Journal abstract. E. 
AHIS/K. Kreitman, N., Sainsbury, Р„ М 
J., Towers, J., & Scrivener, Ј. (Graylingw 
Chichester, England) The reliability of 
assessment: An analysis. J. ment. Scis 
887-908.—6 groups of 15 patients each woe 
2 different psychiatrists at 3-day interv: s: 
ments were: duration of present illness, : 
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istory, 85% ; previous psychiatric illness, 70% ; diag- 
H among 11 diagnoses), 65% specific plus 15% 
general ; indicated therapy, 65%; symptomatology, 
from 85% (for depression) to zero (for aggression). 
Concordance of diagnostic opinion varies according 
to diagnostic group and with severity of the disorder. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 

4HI88G. Gelfand, Donna M., & Winder, C. L. 
(Stanford U.) Operant conditioning of verbal be- 
havior of dysthymics and hysterics. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 688-689.—Previous findings 
(Eysenck, 1955; Franks, 1956) indicated that neu- 
rotics of the dysthymic type react differentially to 
conditioning procedures than hysterics, and that con- 
ditionability is related to extraversion-introversion. 
The present study investigates the validity of these 


' findings using verbal conditioning techniques. The 


results did not confirm the hypothesis; the Ss were 
not distinguished by ease of conditionability, meas- 
ures of extraversion and anxiety, but were by Ed- 
wards (1957) Social Desirability scale—G. Frank. 


4HI99K. Kirk, S. A., & McCarthy, J. J. (U. Il- 
linois) The Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abil- 
ities: An approach to differential diagnosis. Amer. 
J. ment. Defic., 1961, 66, 399-412.—The Illinois test, 
a battery of tests of psycholinguistic abilities, is de- 
scribed. It is a diagnostic instrument which leads to 
clues to remedy deficits in various psycholinguistic 
functions found particularly among cerebral-palsied, 
brain-injured, and some emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren. This test makes no assumptions with respect 
to neurological or neurophysiological correlates of be- 
havior, Its emphasis is on assessing behavior mani- 
festations in the psycholinguistic field, in relating the 
assets and deficits to a behavioral (not a neurolog- 
ical) model, and in extending this type of behavior 
пона to a remedial teaching situation—V. S. 

exton, 


(Also see Abstracts 4BE10N, 4IH69G, 4JG26W) 
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4HJO1E. English, Horace B. (Ohio State U.) 
Education of the emotions. J. humanist. Psychol., 
1961, 1(1), 101-109.—Growing up in this culture 
entails a separation of feeling and perceiving, and 
even an increasing denial of the former. However, 
it is becoming increasingly clear that personal 
growth and the development of personality depend on 
the communion of persons. Such communion is never 
Primarily an intellectual process but through and 
through an emotional one. Mind, we begin to see, 
must include an emotional relationship of persons.”— 

- N. Solomon. 


4HJ04M. Moss, Н. A., & Kogan, J. (Fels Re- 
search Inst, Yellow Springs, O.). Stability of 
fchievement and recognition seeking behaviors 
rom early childhood through adulthood. J. ab- 
norm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 504—513.— Genetic the- 
Ories of personality assume that adult patterns of at- 
titude and behavior are established at an early age. 
© test this assumption, with regard to the striving 
‘or achievement of some skill and for social recogni- 
tion, one psychologist studied the longitudinal infor- 
Mation from birth to 14 years of Ss from the Fels 

€search Institute population, another, interviewed 
fach S. Each rated Ss on these 2 needs. A measure 
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of mother’s attempted acceleration of developmental 
skills during the early period of life was also obtained. 
The results confirmed the hypothesis.—G. Frank. 

4HJ05D. Diggory, James С, & Rothman, 
Doreen Z. (U. Pennsylvania) Values destroyed 
by death. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 63, 205— 
210.—It was hypothesized that people who valued 
themselves highly (high self-esteem) should fear 
death more than those who do not, and what these 
people should fear most about death is the cessation 
of those activities in which they are greatly involved. 
These attitudes towards death should vary with such 
demographic variables as age, sex, social class, re- 
ligion, and marital status. The data support the hy- 
potheses.—G. Frank. 

4HJ06B. Benda, Clemens E. (Massachusetts 
General Hosp.) The image of love. New York: 
Free Press of Glencoe, 1961. viii, 206 p. $5.00.— 
The author, an existential psychiatrist, presents 7 
“discourses on human understanding" which form the 
7 chapters of the book: “Sexuality and Love"; “The 
Spectrum of Emotions"; "The Dynamics of the Un- 
conscious"; “Language and the Anatomy of Con- 
sciousness"; "Imagery, Scientific Objectivity and 
Creativity”; "Self-understanding, Self-realization, and 
the Meaning of Illness” ; “Freedom and Will.” From 
the proposition that love lies at the center of man's 
inner emotional world, the author focuses on the way 
love reveals man's nature and characteristics and the 
role it plays in interpersonal relationships, including 
disturbed relationships. "Love is the most universal 
human theme, The image of love is thus almost the 
key to any anthropology as the true 'science of man,’ ” 
—F. N. Arnhoff. 

4Н]08В. Buhler, Charlotte. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia) The goal structure of human life. J. hu- 
manisi. Psychol., 1961, 1(1), 8-19.—Empirical ap- 
proaches to the study of goals of life are described, 
and a promising technique (a questionnaire on deci- 
sions) is emphasized. Examples of the data obtained 
and an analysis of the meaning of the findings are 
included.—L. N. Solomon. 

4H]10S. Schachtel, Earnest G. (William Alan- 
son White Inst.) On alienated concepts of iden- 
tity. J. humanist. Psychol., 1961, 1(1), 110-121.—In 
seeking personal identity, people often focus on con- 
cepts which are in reality alien to a true selí-hood. 
Examples of some alienated concepts of identity are 
given and the dynamics of such concepts explored.— 
L. N. Solomon. 

4HJ20M. Moustakas, Clark. (Merrill-Palmer 
Inst.) The sense of self. J. humanist, Psychol., 
1961, 1(1), 20-34.—An essay on the experience of 
self as an immediate personal experience and the 
utilization of this sense in dealing with children.— 
L. N. Solomon. н 

4Н]21К. Kogan, N., Stevens, Judith, & Shelton, 
Florence C. (Educational Testing Service) Age 
differences: A developmental study of discrimin- 
ability and affective response. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 62, 221-230.—"A sample of . . . children 

. ranging in age from 4 to 6 was studied with 

regard to capacity to discriminate age differences and 
affective responses to stimulus persons varying In 
age, Each 5 was presented with two sets of stimulus 
faces of heterogenous ages with instructions to rank 
the photographs in terms of age, preference, and at- 
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tractiveness. . . . Progressive increase in age dis- 
criminability were noted from ages 4 to 5 . . . [with] 
a ceiling ... [at] 5 to 6. Affective judgments with 
increasing age were in the direction of a more posi- 
tive response to the younger faces . . . [esthetic pref- 
erences] were influenced . . . by ... sex of the sub- 
ject and of the photograph set."—G. Frank. 


4HJ29C. Cavalier, Robert Peter. (Columbia U.) 
Personality and adjustment to arctic isolation. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 22, 629-630.—Abstract. 


4HJ35B. Byrne, D., Terrill, J., & McReynolds, Р. 
(U. Texas) Incongruency as a predictor of re- 
sponse to humor. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 
62, 435-438.—"The present study was undertaken in 
order to test two hypotheses about the relationships 
between incongruency and responses to humor. 
Thirty-three male neuropsychiatric patients were 
given an incongruency test, a humor appreciation test, 
and a humor interpretation test. Each contained 
hostile and sexual items. The results suggest that 
(a) degree of appreciation of cartoons representing a 
given drive area was not related to incongruency in 
that drive area, and (b) subjects tend to interpret 
the cartoons in such a manner as to avoid percepts 
in areas of marked incongruency."—G. Frank. 


4HJ37S. Suinn, Richard M. (Stanford U.) The 
relationship between self-acceptance and accept- 
ance of others: A learning theory analysis. J. ab- 
norm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 63, 37-42.—In criticizing 
previous research regarding the associated dimensions 
to acceptance of self, Levy (1956) suggested that fu- 
ture research should require Ss to describe a series 
of specific objects rather than the "average other per- 
son," and for E to offer a theoretical formulation to 
predict the nature of expected results; this research 
was designed to answer such a critique. The self, 
father, and teacher were considered the specific ob- 
jects; the theoretical frame of reference: learning the- 
ory. Acceptance of self was predicted to be a func- 
tion of perceived similarity (PS), degree of self-dis- 
satisfaction, and involvement. In this study, only PS 
was found to be related.—G. Frank. 


4HJ38C. Cohen, Alvin Irving. (Southern Illinois 
U.) Changes in self concept as a function of ex- 
pectancy and experimentally induced success, fail- 
ure and neutral conditions. Dissertation Abstr., 
1961, 22, 638-639.— Abstract. 


4HJ40L. Levin, Gid'on. Aktiviyut upasiviyut 
behitnahaguto shel ben-haadam. [Activity and 
passivity in human behavior.] Ofakim, 1960, 14, 240— 
243.—Following David Rapaport’s definition of activ- 
ity and passivity as dynamic polar concepts, 6 cases 
of passive and active behavior are briefly described. 
Activity, as such, does not exist. Human activity be- 
comes psychologically significant when we do not 
estimate activity and passivity as absolutely con- 
trasted. These 2 concepts are both qualitative and 
quantitative, and they form a continuum. Only a dy- 
namic approach can help to understand human be- 
havior.—H. Ormian. 


4HJ42B. Bass, A. R., & Fiedler, Е. E. (U. Il- 
linois) Interpersonal perception scores and their 
components as predictors of personal adjustment. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 442-445. —The 
authors reanalyze data presented earlier (Bass & 
Fiedler, 1959) to determine the efücacy of making 
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predictions on the basis of the comparati x 
of 2 profiles. The degree of concord fia аша 
seli-description, description of a person in whe S 
would confide, and of a group with whom he S i 
and 5 measures of personal adjustment (Taylor M 
scale, General Army Adjustment Index, a measure f 
the discrepancy between perceived and ideal self a 
measure of group acceptance, and supervisor rating 

were determined and found to be high. The m 
therefore point up the utility of the method, and the 
factors which were significantly correlated. with 
(could be used to predict) the level of adjustment 
were noted.—G. Frank. 


t 4HJ43M*. Maslow, A. Н. Cognition of being 
in the peak experiences. J. genet. Psychol., 1959 
94, 43-66.—Selí-actualizing people are characterized 
by B-Cognition (love for the being of the other per- 
son or object) rather than by D-Cognition (the defi- 
ciency-love of children and adolescents). The highest 
fulfillment of B-love is represented in certain “peak- 
experiences" whose characteristics and facilitating 
effects are defined. Aftereffects of peak experiences 
“are taken for granted and commonly expected by 
...all but psychologists." (26 ref.)—S. L. Witryol. 


4HJ43M*. Mischel, W. (Harvard О.) Delay of 
gratification, need for achievement, and acquies- 
cence in another culture. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 
1961, 62, 543—552.— The present research extends the 
knowledge of that found in other investigations 
(Levine, et al, 1957, 1959; Singer, et al, 1956; 
Spivack, et al, 1959) regarding the capacity to delay 
gratification and the implication for ego psychology. 
The present research utilizes direct measures of ap- 
proach to delay or not immediate gratification, as 
gleaned from a conflict situation, and relates this to 
need for achievement (as measured from fantasy ma- 
terial as described by McClelland, et al, 1953) and 
acquiescence (Bass, 1956). Trinidadian Ss were 
utilized; the postulated positive relationship between 
the capacity for delay and the need for achievement, 
and the inverse relationship between capacity to delay 
and acquiescence, were found. The study also points 
up a methodologically simple way of getting at capac 
ity for delay which may be used cross-culturally— 
G. Frank. 


4HJ46C. Cline, V. B., & Richards, J. M., Jr. a 
Utah) The generality of accuracy of interpersona 
perception. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 
449.—"Results of the [the authors'] . . . previous ТЄ 
search [see 34: 7621] . . . indicated that there 15 
some degree of generality in accuracy of inferper 
sonal perception or judging ability. Four replication 
studies of the original research were carried out, M 
the measures of judging ability being somewhat v 
vised after the first of these studies. In the t te 
subsequent studies using the revised measures E 
average interinstrument correlation between differ А 
measures of judging ability was .25 and the Br 
corrected part-whole correlation between indir 
judging instruments and a Total Judging score e 
4l. Since both of these correlations are signi Ad 
at the .001 level, we conclude that these studies de 
firm the previous findings of a low but conse 
gree of generality of judging ability.” —G. Fram P 

4HJ46S. Smith, Marguerite Anderson. ee 
Michigan) Compliance and defiance as it T 
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to role conflict in women. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 
22, 646-647.—A bstract. 

4HJ47A. Adams, Henry E. (Louisiana State U.) 
Authoritarianism, statistical rigidity, and a sam- 
pling control of response set. J. Psychol., 1962, 53, 
47-53.—The present study attempted to control pre- 
yious confounding of response set and item content by 
a sampling technique using the original California F 
Scale and a reverse F Scale. The Perceptual Reac- 
tion Test was utilized to measure statistical rigidity 
in that this scale is relatively independent of acquies- 
cence. The results indicated that: (a) the authori- 
tarian is more rigid than equalitarian and acquiescent 
Ss, (b) Ss with negative response sets are more 
rigid than acquiescent Ss, and (c) when the con- 
founding of response set and item content is con- 
trolled, reliable response set and content scales can 
be developed.—C. T. Morgan. 


4HJ50S. Stotland, E., Zander, A., & Natsoulas, 
T. (U. Washington) Generalization of interper- 
sonal similarity. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 
250-256.—Ss were led to believe that their prefer- 
ences (among eight pairs of tunes) were similar to 
those of 1 of 2 other individual's preferences. Sub- 
sequently, it was discovered that S tended to show 
similar preference for other stimuli (nonsense syl- 
lables, pairs of girl's names) to those of the individual 
with whom they initially agreed. The results were 
interpreted in terms of a cognitive theory of identifi- 
cation and related to the conditions under which pro- 
jection and introjection might take place.—G. Frank. 


4HJ54R. Rosengren, William R. (Brown U.) 
The self in the emotionally disturbed. Amer. J. 
Sociol., 1961, 66, 454-462.—A one year follow-up on 
the self-conceptions of a group of institutionalized 
child psychiatric patients concluded that changes in 
one function of the self tend to be associated with 
changes in other functions, with changes in the con- 
tent of self-processes, and with changes in overt be- 
havior—R. M. Frumkin. 


4HJ58D. Duyckaerts, Fr. Les impasses dans les 
théories de la personalité. [Dilemmas in the the- 
ories of personality.] Acta neurol. psychiat. Belg., 
1961, 61, 658-665.—Theories of personality have led 
to verbal controversies on innate or acquired char- 
acteristics. The author feels that “personality is the 
result of a vertical integration of various levels of 
activity, each of them keeping a specific and auton- 
9mous unity. It is primarily an organic organization, 
adapting itself to the outside reality for the purpose 
of conservation and reproduction. Hence it becomes 
ап image-building organization, resulting from a feel- 
ГЕО freedom towards physical, biological, and social 
=й ities, It becomes finally a structured whole, in- 
olving all designs through which the individualised 
“80 tries to attain its own self—V7. Sanua. 


, 4HJ64F. Fisher, Seymour. (Baylor Coll. Medical 
thema ОП State Psychiatric Inst.) Achievement 
ud and directionality of autokinetic move- 
"In th J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 63, 64-68.— 
that s is samples of college students, it was found 
tion (f Jects with a low score on achievement orienta- 
auto; оп а brief TAT) indicated more often initial 
ig inetic movement to the right than subjects with 
Was Deed for achievement. A tentative explanation 

offered concerning the manner in which differ- 
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ences in achievement motivation might be translated 
into differences in the autokinetic measure."—G. 
Frank. 

4HJ64M. Maier, N. R. F. Frustration: The 
study of behavior without a goal. Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: Univer. Michigan Press, 1961. 264 p. $1.95. 
—Part I contains experimental evidence and theoret- 
ical implications of frustration. Part II considers the 
implications and applications of the theory to behavior 
problems in children, the influence of reward and 
punishment, and counseling and therapy. This is a 
paperback edition of a work first published in 1949. 
—E. Y. Beeman. 

4HJ65R. Reitman, E. Е., & Williams, C. D. 
(U. Miami) Relationships between hope of suc- 
cess and fear of failure, anxiety, and need for 
achievement. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1961, 62, 
465-467.—2 previous investigations (Clark, et al, 
1956, and Atkinson, 1958) found contradictory results 
in using degree of aspiration to predict S's response 
to McClelland's TAT of need for achievement (N 
Achiev). Clark, et al concluded that degree of 
aspiration would be negatively related to development 
of anxiety; that those who hoped for success (HS) 
and those who feared failure (FF) were genotyp- 
ically different with regard to anxiety over goal at- 
tainment but phenotypically similar in regard to N 
Achiev. Atkinson concluded the reverse. To settle 
the dispute, Taylor MA scale was administered along 
with selected TAT cards to college Ss. No relation- 
ship was found between the HS-FF continuum and 
TAT scores, suggesting that the position of Clark, 
et al, was more correct.—G. Frank. 


4HJ67B. Beach, L., & Wertheimer, M. (U. 
Colorado) A free response approach to the study 
of person cognition. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 
62, 367-374.—It is reasoned that research attempting 
to explore "person perception" may fail to take into 
consideration the different frames of reference used 
in describing others which may affect the results. 
In this instance Ss were given only classes of people 
to describe defined by such variables as age, sex, and 
status. Content analyses of these descriptions re- 
vealed the use of 4 kinds of data (objective-descrip- 
tive, type of social interaction, aspects of the self- 
concept, and abilities, motives and interests). The 
analysis revealed that judgments made about others 
are influenced by the S, as well as the person being 
judged, the situation, and the interaction of the 
variables.—G. Frank. 

4HJ69L. Leiman, Alan H., & Epstein, Seymour. 
(U. Massachusetts) Thematic sexual responses as 
related to sexual drive and guilt. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1961, 63, 169-175.—The Ss were 66 males. 
A special set of cards "with a built-in dimension of 
sexual relevance” was employed. A “direct relation- 
ship was found between sexual drive as measured by 
rate of orgasm, but not by deprivation, and sexual 
responses. Self-reported guilt and thematic sexual 
responses were significantly inversely related when 
deprivation was held constant. A significant interac- 
tion was found pr рны by S nee. for 

uilt, with thematic sexual E 
yer An individual pictures indicated that pictures 
of relatively low sexual relevance best measured 
drive, and pictures of relatively high sexual relevance 
best measured guilt.” —C. T. Morgan. 
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4HJ75H. Harvey, О. J., Hunt, D. E., & Schroder, 
H. M. Conceptual systems and personality organ- 
ization. New York: Wiley, 1961. xii, 375 p.—A 
conceptual system is a schema that provides the basis 
by which the individual relates to the environmental 
events he experiences. 4 conceptual systems and 3 
transitional levels connecting them constitute the the- 
oretical position in terms of which the authors classify 
variations in personality organization and psycho- 
pathology. Between-system and within-system analy- 
ses explore the increasing abstractness .of subject- 
object linkages. Effects of arresting development 
along the concrete-abstract continuum of the systems 
are described. (351-item bibliogr.)—K. J. Hartman. 


4HJ82P. Pine, F. (New York U.) Incidental 
versus focal presentation of drive related stimuli. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1961, 62, 482-490.—The 
effect of stimuli situated in the periphery of the ex- 
periential field upon thematic associations (TAT 
stories) was studied. The stimulus which was pre- 
sented as the experiential figure was a passage S 
read; the ground stimulus (herein called “incidental” ) 
was a passage broadcast through the wall from an 
adjoining room. One passage was "drive related" 
(concerned itself with the dependency of an infant 
to its mother), the other was "neutral" (a descrip- 
tion of an industrialized economy). While one was 
figure the other was ground in an AB-BA presenta- 
tion. The "drive related" story produced related con- 
tent in thematic associations when presented as fig- 
ure; produced inhibition of direct expression but also 
transformed content related to stimulus when pre- 
sented “incidentally.” The neutral stimulus produced 
no observable effects under either condition. The 
results are related to previous research and psycho- 
analytic theory.—G. Frank. 


4HJ83K, Kregarman, John J., & Worchel, Philip. 
(U. Texas) Arbitrariness of frustration and ag- 
gression. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 63, 183-187. 
—Pastore (1952) suggested a revision to the frustra- 
tion-aggression hypothesis of Dollard, et al, 1939, 
viz., whether or not aggression appears after a frus- 
trating experience depends upon the perceived ar- 
bitrariness of the frustration. The present research 
tests this hypothesis under conditions of nonarbitrari- 
ness of frustration, adding the dimensions of reason- 
ableness and expectedness of the frustration. Ex- 
pectation of frustration alone and in interaction with 
reasonableness reduced the number of potential ag- 
gressive responses directed externally, and increased 
those directed against the self—G. Frank. 


4HJ87M. Meier, Manfred J. (U. Wisconsin) 
Interrelationships among personality variables, 
kinesthetic figure afteraffect, and reminiscence in 
motor learning. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 63, 
87-94.—The relationship among kinesthetic figural 
aftereffect (KAE), reminiscence in motor learning 
(Rem), MMPI data, psychiatric diagnosis, age and 
vocabulary were studied in psychotic and nonpsy- 
chotic VA patients. KAE was found to be nega- 
tively related to Rem, but there was no significant 
relationship with MMPI and psychiatric diagnostic 
data; Rem was found to be positively related with 
MMPI and psychiatric diagnosis. It was assumed 
that part of the explanation for whatever relationships 
existed between the variables might be found in 
neural processes.—G. Frank. 
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4HJ96K. Kuethe, J. L. ohns Hopki d 
The interaction of ре оран E ndi. { 
in producing agreement on commonality of verbal 
associations. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol. 1961, 62. 
696—697.— This constitutes an extension of a Previous 


study (Kuethe & Eriksen, 1957) which investigated? 


verbal stereotypy under stress to S’s score on the 
Psychasthenia scale of the MMPI (Pt). The present 


study attempted to assess reactivity of Ss high and 
low on Pt to 50 words from the Kent-Rosanoff list” 


when exposed to a situation requiring the exertion 
of muscular tension. 
tension, stereotypy (similarity between Ss) was found 
with low Pt Ss; high Pt Ss showed greater group 
communality in association (steretoypy) under con- 
ditions which did not involve the exertion of museus 


lar tension.—G. Frank. T 
(Also see Abstracts 4CN358, 4GD25H, 4GE78R,_ 


4HG17K) 


Anxiety 


4HK05H. Haywood, H. C. (U. Illinois) Ке 
tionships among anxiety, seeking of novel stimuli, 
and level of unassimilated percepts. J. Pers., 1961; 
29, 105-114.—^"A test of the hypothesis that an i 
crease in the level of unassimilated percepts inhibits 
the tendency to seek novel percepts failed to confirm 
the previous findings of McReynolds and Bryan 
[see 31: 4144]. . . . The opposing results of the 
present study . . . were explained partially on th 
basis of differences between college students ай 
schizophrenics. . . . A second hypothesis, that th 
presence of an accumulated mass of unassimilated 
percepts is accompanied by anxiety, appeared to be 
supported.” —G. T. Lodge. 


4HK12F. Fillenbaum, Samuel, & Jackman 
Arnold. (U. North Carolina) Dogmatism and 
anxiety in relation to problem solving: An exten 
sion of Rokeach’s results. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 
1961, 63, 212-214.—“This study involved а replica- 
tion and extension of some of Rokeach's work on A 
relation of Dogmatism (D) and Anxiety (A) to pet 
formance in a problem solving task. . . - ‘a 
with previous results, Ss with very high D sco | 
performed more poorly on the . . - problemes E 
and a significant positive relation . . - was к 
between D scores and A scores. . . - 
unrelated to performance on [this 
G. Frank. 


4HK16S. Staples, F. R., & Walters, 5 ü 
Toronto) Anxiety, birth order, and sueco 
to social influence. J. abnorm. soc. Psycho ud 
62, 716-719.— The effect of order-of-birth, у E 
ceptibility to social influence (suggestibilitya rs 
studied. The reactivity of first-born and Pati 
born Ss was observed in the autokinetic ke 
First born Ss showed themselves to Бе bas hi 
gestible than non-first-born Ss under condition: 
entailed the arousal of anxiety or not. 
related to previous research. —G- rank. 


4HK46H. Hokanson, J. E. 
The effects of frustration an 
aggression. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 19° 
35L—A study of the frustration-aggres 
eses. Ss were required to count backwar 
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by3. А high and low level of frustration situation 
was constructed, with the "high" being characterized 
by a threat of electric shock itE was dissatisfied with 
Ss performance, and E interrupting S by making 
sarcastic and insulting comments. Following this, E 
made predictions on what might be S’s response 
on a questionnaire assessing attitudes towards driv- 
ing, and S was allowed to administer shock to E when 
S felt E was in error. Measures of frequency and 
duration of shock and pressure exerted in depressing 
a shock plunger were obtained as well as GSR and 
answers to an anxiety questionnaire. The findings 
generally confirmed the frustration-aggression thesis. 
—G. Frank. 


4HK56S. Sarnoff, I., & Zimbardo, P. G. (West- 
ern Reserve U.) Anxiety, fear, and social isola- 
tion. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 356-363.— 
A previous investigation (Schachter, 1959) had 
concluded that the arousal of any strong emotion 
tends to create the need to compare this reaction 
with that of the others and, hence, produce a need 
for social affiliation. This study attempts to cor- 
roborate or refute this hypothesis with regard to fear 
and anxiety, a distinction the previous researcher did 
not make. The results showed that as fear increases 
so does the desire to affiliate with others, but the op- 
posite is true for anxiety. The results are interpreted 
as confirming the Freudian distinction between fear 
and anxiety and also questioning the conclusions of 
previous research with regard to the determinants of 
social affiliation —G. Frank. 


4HK66R. Rosenwald, G. C. (U. Michigan) The 
assessment of anxiety in psychological experi- 
mentation: A theoretical reformulation and test. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1961, 62, 666-673.—The 
paper begins with an extensive formulation of anxiety 
from the psychoanalytic frame of reference and 2 
traditional methods of investigating the phenomenon, 
viz, questionnaire method on level of experienced 
anxiety and attempts to create anxiety regarding 
fictitious reports of inadequate performance on cer- 
tain tasks. Limitations of this methodology were dis- 
cussed in the light of psychoanalytic theory. It was 
assumed that experienced or not, anxiety will be con- 
Sequent when a drive is aroused which is perceived 
as being dangerous, and that the effects of such 
anxiety can be demonstrated in terms of interference 
with a complex problem solving task. Ss were ex- 
Posed to a situation designed to arouse anxiety and 
their general level of defensiveness was measured. 

igh and low defensive Ss performed differentially in 
the problem solving situation (anagrams) —G. Frank. 


4HK68G. Goldstein, M. J. (U. California, Los 
ae) The relationship between anxiety and 
E al word association performance. J. abnorm. 
ос. Psychol., 1961, 62, 468-471.— To test the com- 
Parative validity of 2 theories of anxiety (Sarason's 
interfering response and Spence and Taylor's drive 

eory), associations to word stimuli were analyzed. 
Sup rung to drive theory, anxiety should interfere 
o due number of different associations to the same 
result _Words that stimulate few associations should 
ae in short reaction times and few disturbance of 
ero nsiveness and rare responses. According to 1n- 
восі 1—18 theory there should be ап effect upon as- 
А ation without an interaction between the degree 
t association value of the word and anxiety level of 
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S. The results were interpreted as supporting Sara- 
son's theory.—G. Prank. P 


4HK77M. Marks, P. A., & Vestre, М. (U. Min- 
nesota) Relative effects of drive level and ir- 
relevant responses on performance of a complex 
task. Psychol. Rec., 1961, 11, 177-180.—"Eighty 
introductory psychology students selected on the 
basis of extreme Manifest Anxiety Scale (MAS) 
scores, were administered a digit symbol type test 
and the Child-Waterhouse Questionnaire (CWQ).” 
Data revealed that the high MAS group made more 
total errors on the digit symbol test than the low 
group. The groups did not differ on either total 
number of test responses given or number of Ss mak- 
ing errors. No differences were obtained on the 
CWQ.—R. J. Seidel. 


(Also see Abstracts 4CG27B, 4CI43L, 4CNO1B, 
4HB93G, 4HI88G, 4HJ65R, 4HN17E, 
4J177M) 


Defenses 


4HL07M. Minkowich, Abram. Lenituah hamu- 
sag hizdahut. [Analysis of the concept "identifica- 
tion] Megamot, 1960-61, 11, 7—22.— Controversies 
are widespread in psychological writings as to the 
type of identification, its conditions, its importance for 
the individual's development, and its position as the 
core concept in superego formation. A more com- 
plex classification than the discrimination between 
developmental and defensive identification is needed. 
It is important to study the relationship between 
identification and learning, especially the roles of 
repetition, reinforcement, extinction, intensity, etc., 
in identification, The relation of identification to 
imitation and empathy has to be theoretically and 
operationally clarified. (English summary )—H. 
Ormian. 


4HL15C. Christiansen, Kenneth С. (VA Hosp. 
Palo Alto, Calif.) Response duration as a measure 
of ambivalent response tendencies. J. Pers., 1961, 
29, 115-123.—It was predicted that a positive rela- 
tionship would be found between time spent looking 
at heterosexual stimuli as compared to that spent 
looking at neutral stimuli, and ratings of approach- 
avoidance behavior of 36 neuropsychiatric patients 
toward nurses. Ss looked at 60 slides, 30 containing 
pictures of heterosexual activities and 30 neutral pic- 
tures. The time spent looking at each picture was 
under S's control and was recorded by E. Results 
significantly confirmed the prediction. “А tentative 
explanation of the fact that avoiders tended to look 
at all slides longer than the persons rated as ap- 
proachers, yet looked at heterosexual slides for 
shorter periods of time than neutral slides, while the 
reverse was true of approachers, was advanced in 
terms of McReynolds’ theory of motivation.” —G. T. 
Lodge. 

4HL16M. Murstein, B. I. (Interfaith Counselin 
Cent, Portland, Ore.) The effect of amount o 
possession of the trait of hostility on accuracy of 
perception of hostility in others. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1961, 62, 216-220.—Some theories of per- 
sonality hold that an individual's perception of others 
is influenced by his own personality characteristics; 
more specifically, that a trait of low social value will 
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be projected more into others, and that insight into 
the possession of these characteristics reduces this 
distortion. These 2 hypotheses were tested by hav- 
ing a group of college students rate each other (in- 
cluding themselves) on degree of friendliness or 
hostility. Agreement with group rating about self 
yielded the insight score. In general, the hypotheses 
were supported; the “friendly” Ss were most accurate 
in their perception of others, and insight was posi- 
tively associated with accurate perception —G. Frank. 


4HL28A. Altrocchi, J. (Duke U.) Interpersonal 
perceptions of repressors and sensitizers and com- 
ponent analysis of assumed dissimilarity scores. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 528-534.—A recent 
trend has been to reinterpret terminology common to 
dynamic psychology into terminology more germane 
to general psychology, in particular, cognitive func- 
tions. In this pattern, the present research is an ex- 
tension of two previous studies by Gordon (see 33: 
3322; 34: 5379). In the former, it was found that 
sensitizers (Ss who tend to be alerted to potential 
threat and conflict, to respond more readily with 
manifest anxiety, and to use essential obsessive de- 
fenses) as compared to repressors (Ss who tend to 
use avoidance, denial, and repression of potential 
threat and conflict) tend to predict more dissimilarity 
between responses of their partner with their own. 
'The present study sought to determine how general 
such a trend would be in sensitizers under various 
other conditions. In this study, sensitizers confirmed 
Gordon's results and generally reported discrepancies 
between themselves and others.—G. Frank. 


4HL35A. Abrams, Stanley. (Temple U.) The 
relationship of repression, projection and prefer- 
ence in the realm of hostility. Dissertation Abstr., 
1961, 22, 635-636.—Abstract. 


491.935. Sillman, Leonard R. (4 Abbotts Lane, 
Westport, Conn.) The analysis of guilt and narcis- 
sism. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1961, 133, 293-302.—At- 
tention is focused on excesses of narcissism and guilt 
as they transform normal defenses into pathological 
states and as their understanding can increase ther- 
apeutic efficacy.—N. Н. Pronko. 


4HL97J. Johnson, H., & Eriksen, C. W. (U. Il- 
linois) Preconscious perception: A re-examina- 
tion of the Poetzel phenomenon. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1961, 62, 497-503.—Based on the format of 
a previous investigation (see 33: 9534) this study 
investigated the Poetzel phenomenon, but with certain 
features of the original design, felt to contribute arti- 
facts to the results, altered. Ss were exposed to 
tachistoscopically-presented stimuli which were then 
evaluated as to their presence in daydream associa- 
tions the following day. To check whether the con- 
tent of the associations were related to the experi- 
mentally-presented stimuli or not, this study added a 
control group, not exposed to the experimental stim- 
uli, but asked to day dream and associate freely. To 
be validly related to the experimental stimuli, the as- 
sociations of the group exposed to the stimuli should 
be significantly different from that in the control 
group; they were not. The Poetzel hypothesis was 
not felt to be supported.—G. Frank. 


(Also see Abstracts 4CM11S, 4FF61M, 4FH55W, 
4GB40T, 4GD27M, 4]121С) 
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PSYCHOANALYTIC THEORY 


4НМ105. Stanton, Alfred Н. (McL 
Boston, Mass.) An attempt at а Meo 
statement of the libido theory: II. Propositions 
concerning the object choices. Ann. N. Y. yr 
Sci., 1959, 76, 1010-1026.— Libidinal drives appear in 
action directed toward discharge. Cathexis of self- 
representations constitutes secondary narcissism. Ego 
identifications require libidinal drives. They are 
parts of acts directed toward tension release but also 
occur separately. Primary narcissism occurs in deep 
sleep and satiated states of early infancy. Blocking 
libidinal satisfaction teaches the distinction between 
self and not-self. Libidinal objects may be chosen on 
many bases. Libidinal ties are important aspects of 
informal group organization. (46 ref.)—B. S. 
Aaronson. 

4НМ115. Spiegel, Leo A. Selbst, Selbstgefühl 
und Wahrnehmung. [Self, sense of self, and per- 
ception.] Psyche, Stutt., 1961, 15, 211-236.—English 
version published in Psychoanalytic Study oj the 
Child (see 34: 7420).—E. W. Eng. 

4HM19B. Bellak, Leopold. Research in psycho- 
analysis. Psychoanal. Quart., 1961, 30, 519-548 — 
“Research in psychoanalysis resolves itself into re- 
search concerning psychoanalytic theory, the psycho- 
analytic process, and psychoanalysis as a therapy. 
... А variety of fundamental rules of validation is 
discussed. . . . Prediction as the criterion of valida- 
tion and its problems are discussed, and examples are 
given. .. . Emphasis is placed on the difficulties of 
establishing criteria and their avoidance by a process 
study which is closely geared to a series of interlock- 
ing steps of psychoanalytic therapy.” (57-item bib- 
liogr.)]—L. N. Solomon. 


4HM38P. Pumpian-Mindlin, Eugene. ( 
tal Hygiene Clinic, Los Angel Ana 
at the systematic restatement о 
III. Propositions concerning 
сасы of libido theory. Соп ЖП | 
sychic ener; and structure in d 
vig N. Y. ы: Sci., 1959, 76, 1038-1052 
originally regarded the psychic apparatus 25 t. his 
system with psychic energy as fluid curre E 
was followed by a closed system with рѕус and te 
ture formulated in terms of spatial system © sem 
poral sequences. This model became ап ор theo 
with a dynamically functioning ego. As t 
became a field theory, the model o 
became a quantum model. The exp 
ory of neuroses into a general psycholo 
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caused the derivation of libido from metabolism. (36 
ref.)—B. S. Aaronson. 

4HM45A. Arden, Eugene. (Long Island U.) 
Hawthorne’s “Case of Arthur D.” Amer. Imago, 
1961, 18, 45-55.—"By an intensive study of only one 
novel, The Scarlet Letter, we here propose to show 
the extraordinary profundity of Hawthorne's special 
medical insights, and then to raise the crucial ques- 
tion of what there was in the haunted Puritan world 
of this American novelist, a hundred years ago, to 
suggest a psychology of the unconscious.” —W. A. 
Varvel. 

4HM49W. Weissman, Philip. Development and 
creativity in the actor and playwright. Psycho- 
anal. Quart., 1961, 30, 549-567.—“Psychological char- 
acteristics of the dramatist and the actor are dif- 
ferentiated. . . . The divergent psychopathological 
states that the actor and the playwright develop are 
elaborated. Both share a tendency to neurotic acting 
out which is detrimental to their creativity."—L. N. 
Solomon. 


4HM64A. Ansbacher, Heinz L. Die Wandlung 
der Adlerschen Individual Psychologie. [The 
transformation of Adler’s individual psychology.] 
Psychol. Rdsch., 1961, 12, 264-267—Adler’s last 
works show a transformation of his earlier theory. 
The feelings of inferiority have become secondary to 
the strive for perfection—W. J. Koppitz. 


4HM64S. Shaw, Franklin J. (0. Alabama) 
The problem of acting and the problem of becom- 
ing. J. humanist. Psychol., 1961, 1(1), 64-69.—Ac- 
cording to psychoanalytic theory, man has 2 bases for 
acting: to alleviate the tyranny of the superego or to 
enlarge one’s responsiveness to it. The problem for 
man is not one of acting or not acting in accordance 
with the dictates of the superego, but rather is one 
of reconciling demands of the superego with opposing 
demands. Assuming that man grows as he struggles 
with contradiction, the problem is better understood 
as a problem of becoming than as a problem of acting. 
—L. N. Solomon. 


4HM66B. Bellak, Leopold. (City Hosp. Elm- 
hurst, NYC) The unconscious. Ann. N. Y. Acad. 
Sci., 1959, 76, 1066-1081.—The unconscious began 
as a rationalization of walking and dreams, child and 
adulthood, the normal and the pathological. Its vari- 
ous aspects and relationships are reviewed. Seman- 
tics obfuscate psychoanalytic propositions about the 
unconscious with physiological and psychological phe- 
nomena inaccessible to consciousness, The relation 
of conscious to unconscious process is probabilistic. 
Parsimonious interpretation of clinical phenomena 
requires electron scanning models interrelated with 
Perceptual, psychological, and neurological theory. 
(37 ref.)—B. S. Aaronson. 7 
4HM70N. Nameche, Gene F. (Brandeis U.) 
109 Pictures of man. J. humanist. Psychol. 1961, 
» ), 70-88.—The Freudian and Rogerian pictures of 
2 ky are presented. They contrasted and related to 
n inds of cognition: "cold" and "caring. —L. N. 
olomon. 
1659 1B. Bellak Leopold. (Ed.) (City Hosp. 
сонга N. Y.) Conceptual and methodological 
1959, “15 in psychoanalysis. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 
hue 76, 971-1134.—A series of papers devoted to a 
ical reconsideration of psychoanalytic theory and 
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. concepts with a view to bringing them up to date and 


recasting them in more empirically testable forms. 
Sections include: *An Attempt at the Systematic Re- 
statement of the Libido Theory" (see 36: 4HM10S, 
4HM38P, 4HM75S), “The Unconscious” (see 36: 
4HM66B), and “The Structural Model: Ego, Id, and 
Superego” (see 36: 4HM98O). A discussion by a 
panel of invited participants follows each paper.— 
B. S. Aaronson. 

4НМ715. Skinner, John. Ritual matricide: A 
study of the origins of sacrifice. Amer. Imago, 18, 
71-102.—The primal rituals of mother worship 
have been obscured by historians and mythographers. 
The symbolic content of myth and religious ritual 
support the contention that the Mother of the Gods 
or her surrogate once was sacrificed to secure fer- 
tility and a resurrection for man.—JW. A. Varvel. 

4HM73R. Rubinfine, D. L. Perception, reality 
testing, and symbolism. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 
1961, 16, 73-89.—Reduced degrees of sensory stim- 
ulation interfere with reality testing and are followed 
by a regressed ego state in which self and nonself 
become less differentiated and “imaging” replaces 
perception. One outcome of this state is symbol for- 
mation, as in dreams. Therefore, distortions in recall 
in the waking state may be due not only to censorship 
but to the formal characteristics of thought in the 
waking state. Some implications of this argument 
concerning a continuum of levels of consciousness for 
transference and the universality of symbols are 
drawn.—J. M. Reisman. 

4EIM75S. Szasz, Thomas S. (State U. New York 
Upstate Medical Center) An attempt at the sys- 
tematic restatement of the libido theory: I. A 
critical analysis of some aspects of the libido 
theory. The concepts of libidinal zones, aims, and 
modes of gratification. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1959, 
76, 975-990.—Libido is a hypothesis to explain psy- 
chosexual phenomena. The libidinal-zones concept 
postulates unverified physical changes. The aim of 
libido is less pleasure than contact. A medicother- 
apeutic world view is superimposed on Western 
Christian ethical systems. “Explanation” in psycho- 
analysis refers to etiology, translation, or complex in- 
teractive historical reconstruction. Libido theory is 
the original psychoanalytic epistemology. (22 ref.)— 
B. S. Aaronson. 

4HM83B. Birnbach, Martin. (U. Nebraska) 
Neo-Freudian social philosophy. Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford Univer. Press, 1961. vi, 283 p. $6.00.— 
“The implications of psychoanalytic theory for con- 
temporary social and political problems as revealed 
in the writings of Erich Fromm, Karen Horney, 
Abram Kardiner, Harry Stack Sullivan, Franz Alex- 
ander, and Harold D. Lasswell."—E. Y. Beeman. 


4HM88L. Loch, Wolfgang. Zur Problematik 
des Seelenbegriffes in der Psychoanalyse. [The 
question of the "psyche" concept in psychoanalysis. | 
Psyche, Stutt., 1961, 15, 88-97.—]ust as Husserl's 
phenomenology rose above the subject-object dichot- 
omy in pointing out how “intentionality” enabled the 
content of thought to be related back to “I think, „50 
the Freudian concept of "drive" enables the resolution 
of the body-soul division. What psychoanalysis does 
not attempt to account for, but which it presupposes, 
are those characteristics of psychic life one might call 


"performances of consciousness." —E. W. Eng. 
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4HM90S. Silberman, I. Synthesis and frag- 
mentation. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1961, 16, 90— 
l17.— These tendencies (synthesis and fragmenta- 
tion) occur in the id, ego, and superego and derive 
their energies from the sexual and aggressive drives, 
respectively. In harmonious interplay, they produce 
the function of differentiation and "at their best" are 
evidenced in scientific and artistic creativity. The 
preponderance of one over the other is illustrated by 
schizophrenic thinking. A case history is included to 
demonstrate how untransformed aggression brings 
about pathological fragmentation.—J/. M. Reisman. 


4HM97M. Meadow, Arnold, & Vetter, Harold J. 
(U. Buffalo) Freudian theory and the Judaic 
value system. Int. J. soc. Psychiat., 1959, 5, 197— 
207.—Although Freud did not accept many of the 
theological tenents of orthodox Judiasm he considered 
himself a Jew and his theories of human behavior 
were strongly influenced by Jewish culture. For ex- 
ample, the author shows a close resemblance between 
Jewish values on worldliness and bodily pleasures, 
heterosexual satisfaction, rationalism, humanitarian- 
ism, linguistics, authority, mother-son relationships, 
ideal marriage, etc., and much of Freudian theory. 
(20 ref.)—R. M. Frumkin. 


4HM980. Ostow, Mortimer. The structural 
model: Ego, id, and superego. Ann. N. Y. Acad. 
Sci. 1959, 76, 1098-1125.—Freud's structural hy- 
pothesis sets up a theory of psychic function and 
structure consistent with instinct theory and clinical 
data. The id-ego-superego distinction in terms of 
access to consciousness is replaced by differing roles 
in the pursuit of instinctual gratification. The ego-id 
distinction arises from an unconscious agency, con- 
cerned with ultimate consequences, attempting to im- 
pede another’s strivings. The superego-ego distinc- 
tion results from an agency of the ego which seems 
to watch, criticize, and attack the rest. Much re- 
mains to be learned about these 3 agencies. (45 ref.) 
—B. S. Aaronson, 


(Also see Abstracts 4AI78F, 4FF46F, 4FF84K, 
4FF89P, 4FH64], 4FH69B, 4GD67R, 
4GJ28G, 4HA11M, 4HE91R, 4HJ82P, 
4HK66R, 4HL97], 4IF81S) 


PHYSIOLOGICAL CORRELATES 


4НМ№17Е. Elmadjian, Fred; Lamson, Edwin T., 
& Hope, Justin M. (Worcester Found. Experi- 
mental Biology, Shrewsbury, Mass.) Aldosterone 
excretion in anxiety states. In Harry Spector, 
Josef Brozek, & M. S. Peterson (Eds.), Performance 
capacity (see 36: 4LG57S). Рр. 217-225.—Urinary 
aldosterone excretion is shown to be elevated in cer- 
tain anxiety states. Possible relations between ad- 
renal medullary and adrenal cortical functions are 
discussed. A hypothesis is presented with respect to 
biogenesis of adrenal cortical steroids in chronic 
stress situations in man.—D. R. Peryam. 


4HN97K. King, F. J., Bowman, Barbara Н., & 
Moreland, Harris J. (Florida State U.) Some in- 
tellectual correlates of biochemical variability. 
Behav. Sci, 1961, 6, 297-302.—21 amino acid or 
amino acid groups were determined from urine sam- 
ples of 58 children between the ages of 11 and 16. 
7 intellectual variables were employed. Factor analy- 
sis of the amino acid scores produced 6 factors which 
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were then intercorrelated with the 7 intel 

tors. The canonical correlation between а 
ical and intellectual variables was .599, significant à 
beyond the .025 level. (25 ref.)—J. Arbit. 3 


(Also see Abstracts 4BC85M, 4DG70S, 4 
4DJ12W, 4DJ85W) PN 
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4IA18M. Moreno, J. L. (Moreno Inst, NYC) 
The role concept, a bridge between psychiatry and 
sociology. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1961, 118, 518-523— 
The role concept is expounded as the most significant 
contribution to psychiatry’s new theoretical frame- 
work, The following aspects of role are discussed: 
history of the term, its definition, constructs of the 
role, its function and its measurement.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

41A34W. Wolff, R. J. 
Center, San Francisco) Volunters as psychiatric 
researchers. Ment. Hosp. 1961, 12(9), 34-35— 
A narrative account of experiences in the selection, 
training, and use of volunteers as interviewers for the 
Minnesota Follow-up Study of patients discharged 
from a state mental hospital —L. Gurel. 

4IA56P. Portnov, A. A, & Fedotov, D. D. 
Uchebnik psikhiatrii. [Textbook of psychiatry] 
Moscow, USSR: State Publishing House of Medical 
Literature, 1960. 356 p.—This introduction to psy- 
chiatry is intended as a general text for use in med- 
ical institutes.—/. D. London. 


(Also see Abstract 4ACO3T) 


(U. California Medical 
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4IB42G. Gouws, David J. (Western Psychiatric 
Inst. & Clinic) Prediction of relapse for psychiatric 
patients, J. consult. Psychol., 1961, 25, 142-145— 
Feldman's Ps and an Adjustment scale and an E 
quiescence scale on the MMPI were highly correlate 
and predicted relapse within 5 years for both sh 
treatment and supportive therapy patients. оле е 
profiles in the patient group were related to collegi 
education.—E. R. Oetting. ; } 

4IB57W. Winnik, H. Z., & Adelstein, A. Hed 
pul haterapeuti bemahalat hadikaon. [Thes 
treatment with depression. ] 1961, 95 
157-158.— Depression, especially 
handled by organic therapeutics, 1.¢., 
means, But it is not easy to follow up the 
primarily because symptoms of depressi 
and increase in a cyclic way. The results 

tematic: 

scribed. (English & 

4IB82I. Ingham, J. G., & М 
dough Hosp., Glamorgan, Wales) 
suggestibility in neurotic patients. J. di 
chol., 1961, 25, 182.—The results sugge dation 
difference in suggestibility of patients under se^ 
is due to a selection factor. Static ataxia 1 
after moderate sedation.—E. R. Oetting. dela 

4IB91D. Delgado, Honorio. Tratamiento Rev, 
melancholía. [The treatment of melancho! Es reati 
Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1960, 23, 291-300 ted i 
melancholia by electric shock and tofranil re ent in 
a complete remission or considerable improv! 
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more than half the cases studied. Tofranil is recom- 
mended before deciding on electric shock because the 
drug is easily administered and more humane.—R. 
M. Frumkin. 

Drug Therapy 


41C04V. Vidal Beretervide, Kempis. (Facultad 
de Medicina, Montevideo) Adquisiciones recientes 
en psicofarmacología. [Recent acquisitions in psy- 
chopharamacology.] Acta neuropsiquiat, Argent., 
1961, 7, 104-105.—Recently developed psychostim- 
ulants include marplan, which acts by inhibition of 
monoamino-oxydase, and lucidril, which has a regulat- 
ing effect on the diencephalo-hypophyseal area. Psy- 
chodepressants include librium and taractan, which 
are regarded as neuroleptic and vegetative regulators. 
Among the psychotomimetics, a derivative of lysergic 
acid has been synthesized which has a specific an- 
tagonistic action to serotonin—W. W. Meissner. 

41C05G. Galeano Muñoz, Jorge, & Ramirez, 
Fortunato. Efectos clínicos del Taractan. [Clin- 
ical effects of Taractan.] Acta newropsiquiat. Ar- 
gent., 1961, 7, 105-107.—Results of the use of alpha-2- 
chloro-9- ( 3-dimethylamino-propylidene) -thioxanthene 
(taractan) on 200 cases indicate that the drug is most 
effective in the depressions with varying results in 
other types of disturbances.—IV. W. Meissner. 

41С075. Sociano, Víctor. Librium en la epilepsia. 
[Librium in epilepsy.] Acta neuropsiquiat. Argent., 
1961, 7, 107-109.—In 30 cases, librium achieved a 
clear anticonvulsant action in doses of 100-300 mg/ 
day. It was effective in controlling psychological 
disturbance in doses of 30-50 mg/day in conjunction 
with other antiepileptic drugs —W. W. Meissner. 


4ICO9K. Knobel, Mauricio. (San Luis 3390, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina) Psychodynamics of psy- 
chopharmacology. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1961, 133, 
309-315.—Extrapharmacological phenomena аге de- 
scribed as they appear during drug therapy and their 
psychodynamics are suggested.—N. H. Pronko. 


4IC09R. Ramírez, Fortunato; Galeano, Jorge; 
Bedo, T., & Plá, J. Carlos. Librium en psiquiatría. 
{Librium in psychiatry.] Acta newropsiquiat. Ar- 
gent, 1961, 7, 109-110—Wtih dosage of 100-150 
mg/day, 120 patients showed the following effects: 
improvement in 56 out of 65 neurotics, improvement 
in all of 5 psychopathic personalities, improvement 
in 8 of 13 epileptics, improvement in 5 of 10 depres- 
Sives, improvement in 1 of 3 schizophrenics, improve- 
ment in 1 case of symptomatic depression from ar- 
teriosclerosis, and no significant improvement in the 
remaining 23 patients. Librium is most effective in 
iminishing defensive emotional reactions and anxiety, 
and in diminishing obsessions without creating indif- 
ference—W. W. Meissner. 
4IC11B. Bobon, J., Collard, J., & Demaret, A. 
d nouveau neuroleptique à effet hypnogene dif- 
БЫН Le dipipéron (R3345) butyphénone car- 
amidée. [A new neuroleptic with differing hypno- 
genic effects: The dipiperon (R3345) carbamido 
61 ZePhenone. ] Acta neurol. psychiat. Belg., 1961, 
»,611-630.—The 6th butyrophenone tested with 54 
rns, had a good hallucinolytic activity and re- 
arkable resocializing effects in chronic delusions, 
du t mediocre effects against delusions themselves. It 
we inactive against mania and melancholia and had 
Predictable anti-anxiety effects in psychoneurotics. 
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Diurnal administration of dipiperon influences slee| 
at night without inducing diurnal somnolence—V. 
Sanua. 

41С115. Soriano, Víctor. El marplan en las de- 
presiones. [Магріап in the depression] Acta 
neuropsiquiat, Argent., 1961, 7, 111-112.—Results 
of the administration of 1-benzyl-2-(5-methyl-3-iso- 
xazolyl-carbonyl)-hydrazine (marplan) to 50 patients 
suffering from various types of depressions are re- 
ported. The effects were such as to make recourse 
to ECT unnecessary. No toxic effects were observed. 
—W. W. Meissner. 

4IC12B. Bermann, Sylvia; de Urquijo, Ana M. 
T. & de Ressia, Aída D. Nuestra experiencia en 
la utilización clínica de la imipramina (tofranil). 
[Our experience in the clinical use of imipramine 
(tofranil).] Acta meuropsiquiat. Argent., 1961, 7, 
112-113.—Results are reported on 50 patients in de- 
pressive states (40 women, 10 men), Improvement 
was as follows: excellent (38%), good (46%), medio- 
cre (8%), non (8%). The use of antidepressive 
drugs should be intensified in manic-depressive psy- 
chosis and involutional melancholy, reserving ECT 
for cases unaffected by pharmacotherapy or for urgent 
cases with suicidal ideas.—W. W. Meissner. 

41С12В. Roseman, Ephraim. (323 E. Chestnut 
St., Louisville, Ky.) Dilantin toxicity: A clinical 
and electroencephalographic study. Neurology, 
1961, 11, 912-921.—The article reviews the problem 
of control of seizures by means of the antiepileptic 
drug dilantin. For most effective results, maximal 
rather than minimal effective therapeutic doses are 
sugegsted ; but such treatment often results in “Dilan- 
tin inability or drunkenness,” associated with blurred 
vision, thick speech, unsteady gait, etc. Maximal 
doses of the drug, approaching the toxic range, re- 
sult in EEG changes from slowing of alpha rhythm 
in mild cases to marked delta activity in severe 
cases.—R. G. Gunter. 

4IC14T. Taragano, Fernando. Psicodinamismo 
de las drogas de acción psicofarmacológica. [The 
psychodynamics of drugs with psychopharmacolog- 
ical action.] Acta meuropsiquiat. Argent., 1961, 7, 
114-115.—The various nosographical categories are 
configured according to more or less stereotyped de- 
fensive techniques, which can be reduced to depres- 
sive and paranoid anxiety. The principal object of 
drug action is to facilitate the mobilization of primi- 
tive patterns of conduct, which have become stereo- 
typed and are presented as resistances to the progres- 
sive development of more evolved psychological proc- 
esses. To a certain extent, drug action is influenced 
by the nature of the transference which the patient 
experiences—W. W. Meissner. Я 

4IC16V. Vidal, Guillermo. Observaciones cri- 
ticas sobre la valoración de los tranquilizantes. 
[Critical observations on the evaluation of the tran- 
quillizers.] | Acta neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1961, 7, 
116-118.—Difficulties raised are: (a) methodological : 
there is no method for objectively observing and re- 
cording symptoms, social and environmental influ- 
ences are not controlled and isolated from drug action 
(double blind techniques do not avoid this diffculty), 
the doctor-patient relation is an important variable 
which has not been isolated, (b) extramedical : pres- 
sures and tensions affecting the investigator, refer- 
ences to tranquillizers as “happy-pills” creates an ex- 
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pectation in the patient which reflects profound psy- 
cho-social anxieties, and finally changes in social at- 
titudes toward the mentally ill must be taken into 
account.—]V. W. Meissner. 


4ICISI. Ipar, Omar J. & Dichiara, Juan B. 
Psicopatología y psicofarmacología. [ Psychopathol- 
ogy and psychopharmacology.] Acta neuropsiquiat. 
Argent., 1961, 7, 118-119.—Experience with psychot- 
ics suggests that there are 3 basic types of syndromes, 
of which pathological exteriorization constitutes the 
pivotal point of nosography: excitation, depression, 
and delirium. The phenothiazines have eliminated 
the affective resonance by modifying sensori-percep- 
tive symptoms in delirium and by impeding psycho- 
motor exteriorization in excitation. The imipramines 
and monoamine oxydase inhibitors have controlled 
exteriorization symptoms in depressive syndromes. 
—W. W. Meissner. 

41C20G. Goldenberg, Mauricio, & Caparrós, An- 
tonio. Intoxicación por bencedrinicos, [Intoxica- 
tion by benzedrines.] Acta neuropsiquiat. Argent., 
1961, 7, 120-122.—The benzedrines or amphetamines 
are psychoanaleptic stimulants which act by sensitiz- 
ing specific CNS receptors to noradrenaline. Fre- 
quency of use by 132 medical students indicates that 
use increases from the first to last years in training 
with a rapid increase in the second term. Intoxica- 
tion symptoms include hypomania, extreme irritability 
alternating with depression and anxiety. In time, 
conduct becomes increasingly autistic. The picture 
is complicated by insomnia. А psychosis may develop 
in one of 3 forms: confused, quasi-schizoid, or typical. 
It is important therapeutically to expose the motives 
underlying chronic ingestion—W. W. Meissner. 

4IC22R. Rolla, Edgardo H., Morgan, J. J., de 
Failla, María I. S., Ceballos, Pablo; de Oro, W. 
M., & Wainer, G. Experiencia con inhibidores de 
la monoamino-oxidasa. [Experience with mono- 
amine oxydase inhibitors.) Acta neuropsiquiat. 
Argent., 1961, 7, 122-124.—Several years experience 
with marsilid and later marplan is the basis of dis- 
cussion. Depersonalization is a strong secondary ef- 
fect, especially of marsilid. Monoamine oxydase in- 
hibitors impede the destruction of serotonin by pro- 
ducing an anticholinergic action without the fatiguing 
effects of anticholinergic drugs, like ephedrine or 
benzedrine. These effects are related to depersonal- 
ization by neurophumoral action on the archethalamus 
and paleothalamus, which appear to be involved in the 
integration of peripheral body awareness to self 
awareness.—]W. W. Meissner. 

41C25B. Bar, Liliana, & Hammond, Harold H. 
Notas preliminares sobre el empleo de librium. 
[Preliminary notes on the use of librium.] Acta 
neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1961, 7, 125-126.—Favorable 
results in the direction of insight in obsessives was 
obtained by the combination of meta-aminodiazepoxide 
(librium) and depth therapy. The same was true of 
anxiety neuroses. Unfavorable results were found in 
hysterics, Observed collateral effects were hypotonia, 
postural instability, increase of appetite, and con- 
stipation. Obsessives tended to show aggressive re- 
actions—W. W. Meissner. 

41C27M. Melgar, Ramon, & Melgar, Maria. La 
quimioterapia con tofranil de los sindromes de- 
presivos. [The chemotherapy of depressive syn- 
dromes with tofranil.] Acta neuropsiquiat. Argent., 
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1961, 7, 127-128.— Treatment of 61 ca: i 
dosage of 150-300 mg/d resulted in К. 
improvements in 30 cases of endogenous dips 0 
4 cures and 4 improvements in 19 cases of pus 
tomatic depression, and 8 cures and 2 impro 
in 12 cases of reactive depression.—IV. W. Meissner, 

41C28C. Castelluccio, Roberto. La beta-fenil. 
isopropilhidrazina en psiquiatría. [Beta-phen d. 
isopropylhydrazine in psychiatry.] Аса M 
quiat. Argent., 1961, 7, 128-130.— This drug is a 
pschoenergizer with neurohormonal action and is a 
member of the group of monoamine oxydase in- 
hibitors. Inhibition in vitro is 100%, but in vivo the 
intensity of inhibition is considerably decreased. Its 
action is not immediate, but when medication is sus- 
pended, the action continues for about 8 days. Con- 
traindications are hepatic lesions or infections and 
suicidal ideas. Improvement is reported in 73.2% of 
220 cases of endogenous and reactive depression— 
W. W. Meissner. 

4IC3IR. Reca, Telma; de Matera, Clara B. de 
Taubenslag, Ilda M., Kusnir, Juan E., de Procupet, 
Susana B., & Weinstein, Marcos. Ensayos farma- 
cológicos en el tratamiento de la deficiencia men- 
tal [Pharmacological tests in the treatment of men- 
tal deficiency.] Acta neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1961, 7, 
131-133 .—Combined therapy using the monoamine 
oxydase inhibitor niamid in conjunction with tests 
of cerebral lipoids and amino acids, particularly 
gldutamic acid, indicate that chemotherapeutic meth- 
ods can attain only a transitory and symptomatic im- 
provement. Biological products seem to stimulate 
processes of maturation and integration of a more 
enduring character—W. W. Meissner. 

4IC31V. Van Herck, J. Étude clinique du RO 
4-0403 dans les névroses et les psychoses. [Clinical 
study of RO 4-0403 in the neuroses and psychoses.] 
Acta neurol. psychiat. Belg., 1961, 61, 631-651.—The 
tranquilizer — (2-chloro-9- (3-dimethylamino-propyl- 
idene)-thioxanthene) administered to 275 patients had 
interesting sedative and anxiolytic effects. However, 
according to the experience of the investigators, this 
drug does not seem to have true thymoanaleptic prop- 
erties.—V. Sanua. : 

4IC33F. Fierri, Alberto. Sobre tratamiento con 
tofranil de psicosis y estados depresivos de diversa 
etiología. [Treatment with tofranil of pere 
and depressive states of diverse etiology. d í 
neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1961, 7, 133-135.—The m 
imipramine has permitted treatment of depre 
states without the deleterious side-effects of b 
amine oxydase inhibitors. Of 50 cases treate he 
tofranil, 3 showed no improvement and treatment! 
to be suspended in only 4 due to intolerance. aa 
cases of schizophrenia with depression, the дере 
was relieved leaving the premorbid personality И Я 
2 representative clinical histories are presented. 
W. Meissner. А 

41С351. Intebi, Ezra. Los derivados del ш 
dibencilo (tofranil) en el tratamiento de Ee. 
dromes depresivos. [The derivatives of. Е EL 
dibenzil (tofranil) in the treatment of depress 135- 
dromes.] Acta neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1961, де 
136.—О 15 patients with depressive зушы Jas 
were diagnosed as involutional, 3 as endogenow geti- 
puerperal psychosis, 6 as depressions involving 
rotic complications, and 2 whose depression pe 
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after ECT. After administration of tofranil, symp- 
tomatology was fully remitted in s cases and signif- 
icant improvement was observed in 3 тоге. —W. W. 
Meissner. 

41C36S. Sluzki, Carlos E. Trifluoperazina en el 
tratamiento de delirios cronicos. [Trifluoperazine 


. in the treatment of chronic delirium.] Acta neu- 


ropsiquiat. Argent., 1961, 7, 136-137.—Report on the 
effects оп 25 patients, including 9 cases of chronic 
delirium (7 schizophrenics, 2 paraphrenics). Dosage 
started at 5 mg/d and was increased by 5 mg every 
3 days until significant improvement or secondary 
effects appeared. Results were excellent in the para- 
phrenics, but less impressive in chronic schizophren- 
ics.—W. W. Meissner. 


4IC38G. Goldenberg, Mauricio, & Germano, 
Carlos A. La fenelzina (W. 1.544 A-Nardil) en el 
tratamiento de los estados depresivos. [Phenelzine 
(W. 1.544. A-Nardil) in the treatment of depressive 
states.] Acta neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1961, 7, 138- 
139.—A report on the use of nardil on 40 patients 
with depressive symptoms: 14 endogenous, 15 involu- 
tional, 11 reactive. Daily dosage was 45 mg. Im- 
provement was observed in 12 endogenous depres- 
sions, in 11 involutional depressions and in 8 reactive 
depressions.—JV. W. Meissner. 


4IC39H. Handlarz, Mario Carlos. (Facultad de 
Ciencias Médicas, Buenos Aires) Tratamiento con 
imipramina de los estados depresivos. [Treatment 
of the depressive states with imipramine.] Acta 
neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1961, 7, 139-140.—Imipramine 
is chemically related to the promazines and acts phar- 
macologically to facilitate adrenergic functions. In 
depressive states, tofranil has a sedative action which 
does not interfere with sleep. 1% permits greater 
verbal communication by augmenting the clarity of 
thinking and bringing about a feeling of well-being. 
—W. W. Meissner. 


4IC40D. David, Jorge M., & David, Aurelia E. 
Mecanismos terapéuticos en la acción de la LSD- 
25. [Therapeutic mechanisms in the action of LSD- 
25.] Acta neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1961, 7, 140-142. 
—It has been shown that LSD-25: (a) alters carbo- 
hydrate metabolism in the CNS, inhibiting the utiliza- 
tion of hexose monophosphate, succinic hydrogenase ; 
(b) is a potent antagonist of 5-hydroxytryptamine ; 
(c) has a double action on the neurovegetal system of 
central sympathetic stimulation and slight central and 
Peripheral depression; (d) inhibits absodendritic 
Synaptic transmission and facilitates axosomatic; and 
(e) increases the alpho rhythm on the EEG. The 
interaction of these mechanisms and their relation to 


Observed psychological effects are discussed—W. W. 
Meissner. 


41C43D, David, Aurelia E., & David, Jorge M. 
bili psilocibina, un nuevo alucinógeno y sus posi- 
ilidades terapéuticas en psicoterapia. [Psilocybin, 
à new hallucinogenic, and its therapeutic possibilities 
19 PSychotherapy.] Acta meuropsiquiat. Argent., 
mob 7, 143-144.—Derived from the mushroom of 
е Psilocyba family, 4-phosphoryloxy-dimethyltrypt- 
amine (psilocybin) produces changes in affect, visual 
Ucinations of spatio-temporal orientation, and 
Spontaneous exteriorizations which depend on the as- 
Sociation of ideas and on the type of affective charge. 
1 certain cases it produces regressive states, dimin- 
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ishing ego-defenses and increasing insight. In many 
respects, its action is similar to LSD, although less 
intense.—W..W. Meissner. 


41C44M. Mathov, Enrique. Complicaciones in- 
deseables de las psicodrogas. Algunas experiencias 
personales. [Undesirable complications of the psy- 
chodrugs: Some personal experiences.] Acta neuro- 
psiquiat. Argent., 1961, 7, 144-145.—Of 100 patients 
on dosage of 25 mg 3 times/day of reserpine, 8 pre- 
sented nasal occlusion of sufficient severity to stop 
medication. The reaction seems to have been allergic. 
In 30 asthmatic patients, iproniazide was observed to 
worsen bronchial obstruction in a high percentage of 
cases. The effect may be related to the inhibition of 
monoamine oxydase, but caution is called for in ad- 
ministering these inhibitors to patients with bronchial 
complications—_W. W. Meissner. 


4IC45R. Rosa, Jorge J., Dupetit, Emilio, & Bar- 
ros Hurtado, Amador. Reserpina intrarraquidea 
en la agitación. [Intrarachidian reserpine in agita- 
tion.] Acta neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1961, 7, 145-147. 
—Tranquillizing effects of intracerebral and intra- 
muscular administration of reserpine to cats is con- 
firmed by clinical evidence. 30 patients with severe 
psychomotor excitation (16 recent, 14 chronic) were 
given 2.5 mg of reserpine intraspinally, Within 30 
minutes, adaptation was improved, physical and verbal 
aggression had ceased, and capacity for OT was re- 
covered. Explanatory physiological mechanisms are 
discussed—W. W. Meissner. 


41C47K. Kesselman, Hernán. Comentarios sobre 
una experiencia clínica con imipramina. [Com- 
ments on clinical experience with imipramine.] Acta 
neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1961, 7, 147-148.—Experience 
with various types of depressions is recorded in over 
300 patients in clinical and private practice. A pro- 
jected program for research with imipramine is de- 
scribed—W. W. Meissner. 


41С48С. Ciafardo, R., Córsico, R., Pasto Riza, 
N. A. Algunos efectos secundarios observados en 
la utilización clínica de la imipramina. [Some 
secondary effects observed in the clinical use of 
imipramine.] Acta neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1961, 7, 
148-150.—Secondary effects of imipramine are dry- 
ness of the mucosa, sweating, nausea, tachicardia, 
constipation, visual disturbances, arterial hyperten- 
sion, allergic pruritis and erythema, insomnia, men- 
strual irregularity and elevated diuresis. More seri- 
ous disturbances include convulsions, agranulocytosis 
(sometimes complicated by bronchial pneumonia), 
and various types of hallucinations. The less severe 
symptoms can usually be controlled by dosage. Cau- 
tion is urged against too rapid withdrawal of the 
drug—W. W. Meissner. 


4IC50T. Turner, Marcos. Clasificación y valora- 
ción electroneurofisiológica de las drogas psico- 
tropas. [Classification and electroneurophysiological 
evaluation of psychotropic drugs.] Acta meuropsi- 
quiat. Argent., 1961, 7, 150-157.—Drugs can be as- 
sessed by bioelectrical recording techniques and by 
electrical stimulation techniques. The results of the 
use of these techniques on humans are summarized in 
a schematic classification of the psychotropic drugs. 
The importance of close collaboration between psy- 
chiatrists and electroneurophysiologists is stressed.— 


W. W. Meissner. 
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__41C52D. Deberdt, R. Expériences avec la thior- 
idazine (TP 21). [Experiences with thioridazine 
(TP 21).] Acta neurol. psychiat. Belg., 1961, 61, 
652-657.—50 patients were treated with a pheno- 
thiazine—3-methyl-10- 8- (1-methyl-2-piperidyl-) — 
ethylphenothiazine. A daily dosage from 200 to 300 
mg. administered to schizophrenics, depressives, men- 
tally defectives with character disorders, and seniles 
with paranoid syndrome during 4 weeks had ther- 
apeutic effects in 80%of the cases with no observable 
aftereffects. It was concluded that the thioridazine 
has a comparable action to chlopromazine but causes 
less secondary effects.—V. Sanua. 


41С78Е. Freed, Herbert. (Philadelphia General 
Hosp.) The chemistry and therapy of behavior 
disorders in children. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C 
Thomas, 1962. x, 78 p. $4.50.—A survey of studies 
on the use of psychopharmaceuticals with children. 
While their use is advocated, it is concluded that they 
are only ameliorative in their effects and should be 
adjuncts to some form of psychotherapy—J. M. 
Reisman. 


4IC85G. Goldenberg, M., Bar, L., Caparrós, A., 
Casarino, M., Germano, C., Hammond, H., Kessel- 
man, H., & Sluzki, C. E. Nuestra experiencia en 
psicofarmacología clínica. [Our experience in clin- 
ical psychopharmacology. ] Acta neuropsiquiat. Ar- 
gent., 1961, 7, 85-89.—Psychopharmacology has rad- 
ically changed the therapeutic process. Control of 
anxiety has increased the opportunities for individual 
and group therapy, particularly on an ambulatory 
basis. It has opened new vistas in the study of cere- 
bral metabolism and neurochemistry. Difficulties in 
the clinical management of the new drugs regarding 
dosage and evaluation of effects are discussed—W. 
W. Meissner. 


4IC89F. Fischer, Edmundo. Farmacoterapia de 


enfermendades neuropsiquiátricas: El aspecto 
psicofarmacológico. [Pharmacotherapy of neuro- 
psychiatric illnesses: The psychopharmacological as- 
pect.] Acta neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1961, 7, 89-93.— 
The history of the development of psychopharmacol- 
ogy is briefly sketched and the impact of tranquillizers 
is underlined. The tranquillizers include 2 series: the 
promazines and the reserpines and their respective 
derivatives. Their action and clinical effectiveness 
are discussed. Research with these drugs on humans 
is complicated by a placebo effect which is intimately 
connected with the emotional relation between patient 
and doctor—W. W. Meissner. 


4IC94F. Fontana, Alberto Emilio. El uso 
clínico de las drogas alucinógenas. [The clinical 
use of hallucinogenic drugs.] Acta neuropsiquiat. 
Argent., 1961, 7, 94~98.—The use of hallucinogenic 
drugs such as LSD-25 as adjuncts to psychotherapy 
are discussed, and their advantages, even in psycho- 
analysis, are presented. A technique for the use of 
LSD-25 in more extensive sessions of individual 
therapy is presented, and its application in psycho- 
therapy of short duration is discussed. Psychotherapy 
consists in re-establishing reality connections after a 
profound regression by a continual movement of pro- 
jection and introjection between analyzand and an- 
alyst. The drugs, particularly LSD125, permit the 
patient to disconnect himself verbally and realize a 
Progressive externalization of different objects. Ex- 
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perience with 166 patients in depth th 
breviated therapy is ASIE) : w. pA 
4IC99T. Téllez, Agustín. (U. Chile) Acción 
terapéutica del marplan sobre los síntomas de 1а 
depresión considerados aisladamente. [The ther. 
apeutic action of marplan on the symptoms of depres- 
sion considered separately.] Acta neuropsiquiat yi 
gent., 1961, 7, 99-103.— The action of 1-benzyl-2.(5. 
methyl-3-isoxazolyl-carbonyl) -hydrazine (marplan) 
seems to be most effective in reducing symptoms of 
psychomotor inhibition, indecision, psychic weakness. 
and obsessive and depressive ideas. Somewhat less 
affected are sadness and anxiety symptoms (anxiety, 
irritability, hypersensitivity, phobia). In general, 
more recent symptoms were more open to drug ac- 
tion. Results of the use of marplan on 21 patients are 
discussed—_W. W. Meissner. 


(Also see Abstracts 41В91р, 4IEI2E, 4JI90F) 


Shock Therapy 
(Also see Abstracts 4IB42G, 4IB91D) 


PSYCHOTHERAPY 


4IE01G. Grinker, Roy R. (Michael Reese Hosp, 
Chicago, Ш.) Um modelo transacional para a 
psicotherapia. [А transactional model for psycho- 
therapy.] 47и. Clin. Pinel, 1961, 1, 101-122—A 
method of psychotherapy is proposed which is based 
on operations derived from field, role, and communica- 
tion theories, rather than on a theory of personality. 
(18 ref., English summary)—E. Y. Beeman. 

4IE03B. Becker, Ernest. (State U. New York) 
The psychotherapeutic meeting of East and West. 
Amer. Imago, 1961, 18, 3-20.—The appeal of Zen to 
Western professional psychotherapists makes neces- 
sary consideration of its employment of personal dom- 
inance and repression in changing the patient toa 
new value system. Fromm’s “humanistic psycho- 
analysis” would “create the new man by replacing the 
conscious with the ‘cosmic unconscious,’ and converts 
would be fashioned into the therapist's image of the 
good society.” Individual rationality and P 
are not the chief aims of Zen therapy—V. A. Varvel. 

4IE06B. Brun, R. Die Freud'sche Psychoanalyse 
als Verhaltensforschung beim Menschen. [Freu 
dian psychoanalysis as human behavior re 
Psyche, Stutt., 1961, 15, 306-321.—The тейеш 
of Sherrington and Pavlov should be included in 
[шел] training of the psychoanalyst.—^- 

ng. 

4IE07H. Hoch, P. H., & Zubin, J. Current p 
proaches to psychoanalysis. New York: Grun us 
Stratton, 1960. 207 p. $6.50 —The articles ШОН 
lst part present the views of non-Freudian Ds 
analytical schools, such as those of Horney, 2) fine 
and Rado. In the 2nd part the papers deser ere 
ical approaches by representatives of the ү y 
schools. The 3rd section evaluates psychoam 
therapy and training. —G. Elias. 2 

4IE07W. Winn, Ralph B. (Еа) Psychother 
in the Soviet Union. New York: Philosoph 
Library, 1961. x, 207 p. $6.00.—The volum con- 
sists of translations of 35 brief papers by Psycho- 
tributors to the 1956 Moscow Conference 0n esenta 
therapy in the Soviet Union. Included are рї 
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tions on theoretical problems, neuroses, psychoses, 
alcoholism, smoking, and somatic ailments. In the 
"eTranslator's Preface," Winn notes “a marked shift 
of emphasis in research” since the preceding 1948 
conference. “Increasing attention is being paid now 
to the use of suggestion, hypnosis, and speech therapy 
in general. . . - Psychoanalysis, previously much 
criticized, receives hardly any mention at all."—H. Р. 
David. 

AIEI0W. Widroe, Harvey, & Davidson, Joan. 
(Mt. Zion Hosp., San Francisco) The use of di- 
rected writing in psychotherapy. Bull. Menninger 
Clin., 1961, 25, 110-119.— Psychiatric patients were 
asked to write accounts of their daily activities, and 
these accounts were discussed with them during ther- 
apy hours. Scheduled writing functioned as a group 
activity. Individual patients used it to help direct 
their activities, to express their feelings about the 
therapist, and to strengthen or modify certain defense 
mechanisms. The permanence of the written word 
is the quality which gives writing an advantage over 
speaking —W. A. Varvel. 


4IE12E. Eysenck, H. J. (U. London) Levels of 
personality, constitutional factors, and social influ- 
ences: An experimental approach. Ini. J. soc. 
Psychiat., 1960, 6, 12-24.—It is possible to measure 
the excitation-inhibition balance (the constitutional 
basis of extraversion-introversion) through a battery 
of experimental tests which can be validated through 
their responsiveness to stimulant and depressant 
drugs. Given the degree of extraversion-introversion 
and the constitutional degree of excitation-inhibition 
balance, it should be possible to form an estimate of 
the strength and direction of environmental influences 
which have combined with the excitation-inhibition 
balance to determine present behavior. Psychother- 
apists can thus utilize the traditional experimental 
paradigm, taking into account constitutional and en- 
vironmental factors as they relate to pathological be- 
havior and on the basis of the findings in this ap- 
proach construct a meaningful program of psycho- 
therapy.—R. M. Frumkin. 


4IE12M. Morgan, R. W. Is it scientific to be 
Optimistic? Soc. Wk., 1961, 6(4), 12-21.—Social 
expectations influence social developments. Thus, 
when soldiers considered unlikely to adjust to army 
life were treated like other soldiers, 75% of the poor 
Prospects adjusted well. Similarly, if a therapist, in 
an effort to be objective, feels a patient unlikely to 
Profit from therapy, this very attitude can contribute 
to therapeutic failure; the converse is true when a 
therapist is optimistic С. Elias, 
_ATE21G. Gottschalk, Louis A. (Ed.) (U. Cin- 
cinnati) Comparative psycholinguistic analysis of 
two psychotherapeutic interviews. New York: In- 
ternational Univer. Press, 1961. 221 p. $5.00.— 
roceedings of a symposium held in New York City, 
November 1959, under the auspices of the American 
Sychiatric Association. “The purpose .. . was to 
Provide a forum for research workers with different 
approaches . . . to compare their methods and find- 
ings upon analysis of the same raw material . . - 
€ interviews] were selected from a case m whic! 
4 patient was . . . under observation and while 
Physiological measurements were being continuously 
ud simultaneously recorded for both the patient and 
e doctor. Tape recordings [were] synchronized 
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with the physiological measurements, Part I in- 
cludes comments by the therapist (S. Kanter) and a 
complete transcript of the interviews, which are then 
analyzed in the papers comprising Part II: "An 
Analysis of Therapist Activity in Two Psychother- 
apeutic Interviews" (Н. Н. Strupp), “Dyadic Analy- 
sis of Two Psychotherapeutic Interviews" (J. Jaffe), 
“Measures of Two Expressive Aspects of a Patient's 
Speech in Two Psychotherapeutic Interviews” (G. F. 
Mahl), “Experiments with a Method of Assessing 
the Variations in Intensity of Certain Psychologic 
States Occurring in Two Psychotherapeutic Inter- 
views” (L. A. Gottschalk, K. J. Springer, & G. C. 
Gleser), and “Some Physiologic Correlates of the 
Psycholinguistic Patterns of Two Psychiatric Inter- 
views” (A. DiMascio). Discussions of the papers 
by the participants make up Part IIL—G. T. Lodge. 


AIEA2L. Lyons, J. (VA Hosp. Lexington, Ky.) 
Existential psychotherapy: Fact, hope, füction. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 242-249.—A. crit- 
ical analysis of the theory of existentialism and its 
application to psychotherapy is offered. The original 
works on existentialism by Heidegger were not meant 
to be prescriptions for the practice of psychotherapy 
though they have been applied by Heidegger's dis- 
ciples, e.g, Binswanger and Boss. Moreover, be- 
cause much of Heidegger's work remains untrans- 
lated into English, those who have selectively done so 
have introduced variation in terms from the originals 
and coined definitions. Existential analysis does not 
imply a unique therapeutic procedure, and though 
ostensibly opposed to the Freudian view of man, some 
merely end up re-interpreting Freud. The author 
concludes, “Existential psychotherapy today is more 
gaudy fiction than fact; yet it remains a hope."—G. 
Frank. 


AIES7P. Pinelli, P. L'analisi semantica come 
fase fondamentale della psicoterapia. [Semantic 
analysis as а fundamental phase of psychotherapy.] 
Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1961, 22, 557-581.— 
The suggestions of W. Johnson and of A. Korzybski 
that most human conflicts are applied to psychother- 
apy in conjunction with the philosophy of В. Russell 
and the hypotheses of L. Phillips.—L. L’Abate. 


ATE66R. Rubenstein, Melvin. A purpose in life. 
Psychiatry, 1961, 24, 266-268.—The problem of life 
purpose” has been interjected into psychiatry by 
existentialism and provides a subject for ruminative 
complaints by many patients. | The phrase currently 
refers to a highly overdetermined, exaggerated con- 
cept with false implications. Feeling a lack of pur- 
pose represents a particular distortion in the identifica- 
tion process (illustrated by a typical case history of 
a 21-year-old, male college student).—C. Т. Bever. 


75H. Heine, Ralph W., & Trosman, Harry. 
ОШ expectations of the doctor-patient interac- 
tion as a factor in continuance in psychotherapy. 
Psychiatry, 1960, 23, 275-278.—46 psychiatric out- 
patients at the University of Chicago were given à 
specially designed questionnaire at intake and again 
after 6 weeks. The aims expressed by the pa- 
tient with regard to psychiatric treatment and the 
means by which he expected to reach his goal were 
highly related to continuance and suggested that mu- 
tuality of expectations between therapist and patient 


is significant—C. T. Bever. 
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4IE75N. Nijmeegse Universiteit, Psychologische 
Kring. Counseling. Gawein, 1961, 9, 175-252.— 
This whole issue is devoted to client-centered therapy 
and includes a complete bibliography of Carl Rogers. 
—E. Y. Beeman. 


4IE78F. Fish, Frank. (U. Edinburgh) Existen- 
tialism and psychiatry. J. ment. Sci, 1961, 107, 
978-985.—Psychological foundations of psychiatry 
may be explanatory psychology, understanding-psy- 
chology, or interpretive psychology—explanatory be- 
ing the scientific search for laws; understanding-psy- 
chology being the practical feeling of one's way to 
another's emotions ; and interpretive psychology being 
a naive mixture of understanding, neurology, folklore, 
and philosophy—with Freudian psychology being the 
currently popular interpretive psychology. Bin- 
swanger's psychiatry is based on Heidegger's philos- 
ophy. There "is nothing of additional value in exis- 
tentialist psychiatry. Formulation of our patients' 
problems in a new jargon is an interesting scholastic 
exercise but the time spent in this way would be more 
profitably spent in experimental investigation.” —W. 
L. Wilkins. 

4IE79C. Colm, Hanna. The role of affirmation 
in analysis. Psychiatry, 1960, 23, 279-285.—The 
courage to be himself with others in spite of the ex- 
periences of meaninglessness, of guilt, and of finite- 
ness is buried under the neurotic defenses of the pa- 
tient. Love is not the ultimate value of living toward 
which therapy should lead the patient. Rather the 
aim should be to integrate both the positive and the 
negative, which are involved in all living, toward 
something creative.—C. T. Bever. 

4IES8ID. Deane, William N. (Vermont State 
Hosp.) The culture of the patient: An under- 
estimated dimension in psychotherapy. Int. J. 
soc. Psychiat., 1961, 7, 181-186.— Certain traditional 
limitations in psychotherapy can be removed if ther- 
apists would take fuller account of patient culture and 
adjust their therapy to it at the starting point, plac- 
ing psychological and methodological points of view 
in the background to be used as required by the social 
reality of the situation. Case materials presented.— 
R. M. Frumkin. 

4IE81M. Meyer, A.-E., & Staewen, R. Beobach- 
tungen über Analysenverlàufe bei nicht-indizier- 
tem Therapeutenwechsel. [Observations on the 
course of analyses with nonindicated change of ther- 
apists.] Psyche, Stutt., 1961, 15, 181-210.—5 pa- 
tients whose analysts were changed for reasons ex- 
trinsic to their therapy showed: a reaction of aban- 
donment, generally with rage and grief; continuing 
evidence of their neurosis in reactions to the new 
therapist; and that changes associated with a new 
therapist were fleeting and incidental. Change of 
therapists is, however, not recommended for patients 
with considerable pre-edipal disturbance.—E. W, Eng. 
, 4IESIP, Pollock, George H. Historical perspec- 
tives in the selection of candidates for psycho- 
analytic training. Psychoanal. Quart., 1961, 30, 481— 
496.— "This survey has attempted to trace the history 
of selection as an issue and as a procedure-process 
from the early days of psychoanalysis until the pres- 
ent time. There were four periods in this develop- 
ment.”—L. N. Solomon. 


4IE98F. Forsyth, R. P., & Fairweather, G. W. 
(VA Hosp. Palo Alto, Calif.) Psychotherapeutic 
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and other hospital treatment criteria: The di 
lemma. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 598-604, 
—Inconsistent findings with regard to the result of 
treatment was assumed to be, at least in part, a fine 
tion of different criteria for improvement. utilized 
Data regarding 66 items involving test material 
demographic, clinical history, and follow-up informa. 
tion were intercorrelated and the matrix factor- 
analyzed. 7 relatively unrelated factors were foun 

but of all the items, only one seemed to be related to 
good post-hospital adjustment: a group therapy rat- 
ing. It was concluded that a universal criterion for. 
evaluating therapy was not found, but that personal 
interaction within the hospital was worthy of further 
investigation.—G. Frank. 


(Also see Abstracts 4H]64M, 4НМ19В, 4IP05C, 
4JQ17R) 


Therapeutic Process 


4IF01D. Dittman, Allen T., & Wynne, Lyman 
C. (National Inst. Mental Health) Linguistic 
techniques and the analysis of emotionality in in- 
terviews. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 63, 201- 
204.—In an attempt to analyze the degree of emo- 
tionality in the manner (as opposed to the content) 
of speech, excerpts from 6 interviews and a recording 
of a radio program were analyzed with regard to 
linguistic (junctures, stress, pitch) and paralinguistic 
phenomena (e.g. charact ic of vocalizations and 
voice quality). The therapeutic interviews were dis- 
tinguished from the radio program conversation on 
the basis of linguistic phenomena only. However, 
linguistic phenomena were seen to be independent 
of emotional expressions contentwise. The results 
were interpreted in terms of the expression of emo- 
tion through content nonlanguage vocalizations.—6. 
Frank. 


4IF02V. Vogel John L. (U, Washington) 
Authoritarianism in the therapeutic relationship. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1961, 25, 102-108.—62 patients 
and 49 senior medical student therapists took the 
California F Scale and an ideal therapeutic relation- 
ship inventory containing authoritarian-equalitan 
items (АЕТ). Therapists also rated quality 0 
relationship and patient satisfaction. Judges ber 
tape segments on quality, satisfaction, and authori d 
ian behavior. The F Scale is related to authoritar n 
attitudes toward therapy in patients and more exper 
enced therapists. It is related to authoritarias ve 
havior in therapy for therapists, not for Т?Л 
Similarity of therapist and patient did not ons 
the relationship, but differences in ideal-relatis ai 
sort may be related to the quality of the relatio! 
—E. R. Oetting. 


ler 

AIFlIN. Nacht, S. & Viderman, S. be 
Prüobjekt-Welt in der Übertragungsbezit ion 
[The preobjectal world in the transference english 
ship] Psyche, Stutt, 1961, 14, 711-717-—Ё 
version published in International Journal of 
Analysis (see 36: 1IF85N).—E. W. Eng. ference 

4IF12S. Schlossman, Howard Н. TM family 
in medical team-family research: 
health maintenance demonstration. 
Orthopsychiat., 1961, 31, 612-621.—As ра 
family health maintenance demonstration an 
fiore Hospital, the author looks at the tr 
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elements in the interrelations in a team of therapists, 
and transference and countertransference between 
therapist and patient.—R. E. Perl. Ў 

41F31B. Balint, Michael. The regressed patient 
and his analyst. Psychiatry, 1960, 23, 231-243.— 
Regression to the early, infantile trauma, the level 
of the “basic fault,” requires a special type of non- 
interfering, accepting management. лаве 
analyst feels the slightest inclination to respond to 
his regressed patient by any sort of omnipotent be- 
havior, he should recognize this at once as a sure 
diagnostic sign that the work has reached the area of 
the basic fault. . . . any such inclination in the 
analyst must be evaluated as a symptom of the pa- 
tient’s illness, but on no account be acted upon."— 
C. T. Bever. 

4IF33C. Colby, Kenneth Mark. (202 Junipero 
Serra Boulevard, Stanford, Calif.) On the greater 
amplifying power of causal-correlative over inter- 
rogative inputs on free association in an experi- 
mental psychoanalytic situation. J. merv. ment. 
Dis, 1961, 133, 233-239.—‘Two classes of inputs, 
interrogative and causal-correlative, were compared 
for their amplifying power on free association of four 
subjects in an experimental psychoanalytic situation. 
Causal-correlative inputs showed a significantly 
greater amplifying power. Tentative reasons for the 
inequality of effect were discussed and a clinical im- 
plication was noted.”—N. H. Pronko. 


4IF43N. Novick, Jack Israel. (New York U.) 
The effectiveness of brief psychotherapy as a func- 
tion of ego strength: An investigation of the con- 
tribution of ego strength to the effectiveness of 
brief psychotherapy in the adjustment of mildly 
disturbed juveniles in out-patient orthopsychiatric 
clinics as indicated by behavioral manifestations. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 22, 643-644.—Abstract. 


АТЕ53В. Balint, Michael. Der regredierte Pa- 
tient und sein Analytiker. [The regressed patient 
and his analyst.] Psyche, Stutt., 1961, 15, 253-273.— 
English version published in Psychiatry (see 36: 
AIF31B).—C. Т. Bever. 

4IF63G. Guntrip, Н.  Ego-weakness and the 
hard core of the problem of psychotherapy. Brit. 
J. med. Psychol., 1960, 33, 163-184.— "Psychotherapy 
by the psychoanalytical method is really an invitation 
into an open system in touch with outer reality, an 
Opportunity to grow out of deep-down fears in a 
Eood-object relationship with the therapist. But this 
Will only succeed in a radical way if the therapist can 
Teach the profoundly withdrawn Regressed Ego, re- 
lieve its fears and start it on the road to regrowth 
and rebirth and the discovery and development of all 
its latent potentialities."—C. L. Winder. 


. 4IF69B. Bruch, Hilde. Some comments on talk- 
ing and listening in psychotherapy. Psychiatry, 
961, 24, 269272. Тһе effectiveness of psychother- 
ару depends crucially on the understanding and use 
Of the form of the verbal communication, as distinct 
Tom the content. C, Т. Bever. 


S. Shapiro, Stewart B. (Sherman Oaks, 
A theory of ego pathology and ego ther- 


if ‚7. Psychol., 1962, 53, 81-90.—Based on a mod- 
3 Cation of both the structural hypothesis of psycho- 
nalysis and the ego psychology of Hartmann, a the- 


retical position is presented which retains the idea 
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of technique over and above the therapist “being him- 
self.” At the same time it allows for a nontransfer- 
ence-centered modeling of the threapist’s personality 
for the patient. The personality is seen as a system 
of subselves under a more or less well integrated iden- 
tity. The pathologoy is mainly conflict between these 
subselves, and the therapy is a kind of family group 
therapy within the self-organization—Author ab- 
stract. 


4IF87W. Weigert, Edith. The nature of sym- 
pathy in the art of psychotherapy. Psychiairy, 
1961, 24, 187-196.—Refering to Max Scheler's phe- 
nomenological work, sympathy (the positive side of 
empathy) is emphasized as the basis for the most con- 
structive understanding of the patient by the psycho- 
therapist. Through the nonverbal transmittal of emo- 
tional experience, unexpressible in rational terms, 
"the patient encounters the therapist more realistically 
in the mutuality of enduring sympathetic coopera- 
tion."—C. T. Bever. 


4IF93F. Forer, Bertram R., Farberow, Norman 
L. Feifel Herman; Meyer, Mortimer M., Som- 
mers, Vita S., Tolman, Ruth S. (VA Outpatient 
Clinic, Los Angeles) Clinical perception of the 
therapeutic transaction. J. consult. Psychol., 1961, 
25, 93-101.—"As a means of investigating the reli- 
ability of psychologists’ perception of clinical data, 
six diplomates in clinical psychology observed three 
patient-therapist teams for a total of 12 weekly psy- 
chotherapy sessions. Independent ratings of present 
or absent were made on a check-list containing a 
number of presumably observational and inferential 
items. After each series of three sessions the clini- 
cians discussed, redefined, and replaced items with the 
goal of increasing interjudge agreement.”—E. К. 
Oetting. 

Group Therapy 


4IG21C. Cohn, Isadore H., & Hulse, Wilfred C. 
The use of a group psychotherapy program for 
adolescents as a training unit in child psychiatry. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1961, 31, _521-535.—The 
expansion of the group therapy training program at 
Mt. Sinai Hospital in New York City is described. 
The authors being impressed with the effectiveness 
of the use of group therapy as a teaching device for 
the psychiatrist in training, while the discussants 
(Curt Boenheim, Samuel B. Hadden, Lillian P. Kap- 
lan, & John M. Vayhinger) mainly describe the group 
therapy training programs in their separate institu- 
tions.—R. E. Perl. tea 

IG22W. Wittson, Cecil L., Affleck, D. Craig, 
T tard Van. (Nebraska Psychiatric Inst., Omaha) 
Two-way television in group therapy. Ment. 
Hosp., 1961, 12(10), 22-23.—An initial account ofa 
Nebraska Psychiatric Institute pilot program evalu- 
ating the two-way television technique as a means of 
extending mental health services to areas that are 
remote from psychiatric centers." 2 therapists nays 

each led 2 televised and 2 nontelevised groups of 
or 6 patients. Data analysis was in progress at the 
time of writing—L. Gurel. ds Ee 
. Hoek, Asher. (Hebrew U. ipu 
Mena Mee. kevutsatit : Hadgamat tahalikh. 
[Group mental treatment : An illustration of the proc- 
ess] Megamot, 1960-61, 11, 160-172.—"The aim b 
. to describe how the group process of mental 
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treatment goes on and causes gradual changes in the 
participants' mental state." Group therapy helps to 
solve emotional conflicts by continuous clarification of 
the interaction between participants in the treatment 
room. Excerpts of the Ist 40 seessions (out of 90 in 
all) demonstrate the effects on 1 participant, who had 
suffered from hypochondriachal and phobic symptoms 
for 7 years. His case is broadly reported. (English 
summary)—H. Ormian. 


(Also see 4IP35R, 4IP39H) 


Special Therapies 


41H69G. Grold, L. James. (USA Third Armored 
Division) Drawing the family triangle: An ad- 
junct to psychiatric evaluation. Bull. Menninger 
Clin., 1961, 25, 69-77,—During an interview session 
patients were asked to draw pictures of their parents 
and to verbalize whatever thoughts occurred to them. 
Later they were requested to draw themselves into the 
existing parental scheme. The method was found to 
facilitate the discussion of conflict-ridden areas usu- 
ally avoided. Examples are given—W. A. Varvel. 


(Also see Abstract 41E57P) 


Hypnosis 


41105H. Hilgard, Ernest R., & Hommel, Leonard 
S. (Stanford U.) Selective amnesia for events 
within hypnosis in relation to repression. J. Pers., 
1961, 29, 205-216.—" Amnesia for the items experi- 
enced within attempted hypnotic induction was sug- 
gested following a standard induction procedure with 
124 undergraduate Ss, . . . The amnesia suggestion 
was only moderately successful, so that most Ss for- 
got some but not all of the items experienced. This 
made possible a test of selective amnesia, to determine 
whether successful or unsuccessful items proved the 
preferred targets for amnesia, A successful item was 
defined as one in which the S acted . . . appro- 
priately to the hypnotist's suggestion. A ratio score 
was devised to correct for the general level of amne- 
sia. The mean ratio score was 60.2 per cent recall 
for successful items, as against 49.0 per cent recall for 
unsuccessful items, a result significant at the .0001 
level."—G. T. Lodge. 


41109G, Germann, A. С. (Long Beach State Coll.) 
Hypnosis as related to the scientific detection of 
deception by polygraph examination: A pilot 
study. Int. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1961, 9, 309-311. 
—Results obtained from 5 college students suggests 
that hypnotic amnesia does not surreptitiously defeat 
the polygraphy process, and that hypnotically induced 
exaggeration of responses may assist the examining 
process.—C. S. Moss. 

4IT15H. Hatfield, Elaine C. (Stanford U.) The 
validity of the LeCron Шү; ке hyp- 
notic depth. nt. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1961, 9, 
215-221.—The purpose of this study was to check the 
relationship between estimations made by the LeCron 
measure of hypnotic depth and scores secured by the 
same S on the Stanford Hypnotic Susceptibility Scale. 
The correlations between the two measures were low, 
though significant. The mean of estimates requested 
from the Ss’ “unconscious” correlated .84 with those 
made by the “conscious,” suggesting that the 2 judg- 
ments may not be independent.—C. S. Moss. 
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4IT16B. Brady, John Paul; Levitt, 
& Lubin, Bernard. (Indiana U. Mi 
Expressed fear of hypnosis and volum 
havior. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1961, 133, 
volunteers for a hypnosis experiment we 
with 38-non-volunteers on the IPAT А 
a hypnosis information inventory and a si 
pletion task. Results showed a strong 
between expressed fear of hypnosis am 
volunteer, but a lack of association betw 
fear of hypnosis and Ss’ general anxiety Ie 
H. Pronko. gil 


411181. Levitt, Eugene E., Persky, 
Brady, John Paul, Fitzgerald, Josep 
Breeijen, Arie. (Indiana U. Medical 
dence for hypnotically induced amnes 
analog of repression. J. nerv. ment. Dis; 
218-221.—"A group of normal students 
jected to hypnotically induced anxiety оп twi 
occasions, with hypnotically induced amnesi 
first experience. Scores on four measures 


tended to be higher on the second experiment than 


the first. These findings are cited as evi 
hypnotically induced amnesia is ап @х] 
analog of repression.” —N. Н. Pronko. 


41122]. Johnson, Warren R., & Kramer, 
F. (U. Maryland) Effects of stereotype 
hypnotic, hypnotic, and posthypnotic sug; 
upon strength, power, and endurance. Ke. 
Amer. Ass. Hlth. Phys. Educ. Recr., 19612 
529.—On 4 different days stereotyped moi 
hypnotic (deep), and posthypnotic (deep 
trance) suggestions were given to 10 ¥ 
athletes before they took a battery of 3” 
dynamometer (strength), jump and 
(power), and supine press of a 47-pound 
exhaustion (endurance). The entire study” 
repeated. The only statistically significant і 
ments found were in endurance when 2 of 
notic conditions were compared with the 10 
condition. None of the hypnotic condi 
found to be consistently superior to the 0 
ever, one subject showed enormous inmeng 
durance when hypnosis was introduced) 5 
explanation of improved physical performat 
tional states is suggested as a possible exp) 
such exceptional performance when it 15) 
hypnosis.—Journal abstract. 


hypnotic suggestion was used for the рш 
creasing the motivation and self-confidence 
students suffering reading difficulties. 
jects reported a variety of benefits, Obj 
provided no evidence that hypnosis did їшї 
ing performance.—C. S. Moss. 


4II33R. Raginsky, Bernard B. The 
of plasticine in hypnoanalysis (sen 
plasty). Int. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1961, 
—Modelling with plasticine under hypnos 
plasty) allows the patient to give plastic € 
suppressed or repressed material. The аш 
that this approach finds the patient quit 
to use his usual defenses, resulting 18 
and remarkable ventilation of unconsc! 
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Several clinical cases demonstrating the use of sen- 
sory hypnoplasty are presented.—C. S. Moss. 

41189Е. Elsea, Orlando Calude, Jr. (U. Okla- 
homa) А study of the effect of hypnotic sugges- 
tion on color perception. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 
22, 639.—A bstract. 

411555. Shor, В. Е. Orne, M. T., & O'Connell, 
D. N. (Harvard Medical School) Validation and 


- cross-validation of a scale of self-reported personal ` 


experiences which predicts hypnotizability. ДА 
Psychol., 1962, 53, 55-75.—A paper-and-pencil self- 
report questionnaire was designed to measure the in- 
cidence of “hypnotic-like” experiences which have oc- 
curred naturally in the normal course of living. The 
questionnaire as evolved was found to predict hyp- 
notizability, especially in the deepest region of the 
hypnotizability continuum, Ramifications of the data 
are presented in terms of theoretical formulations 
where both ability factors and nonability factors (such 
as attitudes and motives) are viewed as components 
of achieved hypnotizability—Author abstracts. 


411615. Schneck, Jerome M. Hidden determin- 
ants in deceptive requests for hypnoanalysis. Int. 
J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1961, 9, 261-267.—Evaluation 
of the motives underlying the request for hypnoanaly- 
sis leads to the conclusion that often these patients 
do not wish for this form of treatment at all, Thus, 
requests for hypnoanalysis are often deceptive (a 
method of changing therapists during a period of 
negative transference). The implications of these 
hidden determinants are discussed and brief case ref- 
erences are given.—C. S. Moss. 


4II62R. Rokhlin, L. L. Son, gipnoz, snovideniia. 
[Sleep, hypnosis, and dreams.] Moscow, USSR: 
Medgiz, 1959. 62 pp.—The author discusses the the- 
огу of sleep, hypnosis, and dreams in Pavlovian terms 
along with related problems such as sleep therapy.— 
I. D. London. 


41165В. Branca, Albert A., & Podolnick, Edward 
E. (U. Delaware) Normal, hypnotically induced, 
and feigned anxiety as reflected in and detected by 
the MMPI. J. consult. Psychol., 1961, 25, 165-170. 
—10 college students, who were good deep-trance Ss 
with normal MMPI profiles, showed valid anxiety 
Profiles under hypnotically induced anxiety, but in- 
valid (F-K index) profiles when instructed to fake 
anxiety. “, . , hypnosis is not a state of mere exag- 
Berated cooperation."—E. R. Oetting. 


4lI69B. Bowers, Margaretta K. Hypnotic as- 
Pects of Haitian voodoo. Int. J. clin. exp. Hypno- 
Sis, 1961, 9, 2690-282. —The voodoo ritual is analyzed 
Within the framework of hypnosis and hypnotically 
induced secondary personalities. The author con- 
tends that “If the hypnotic nature of voodoo and 
Similar religious rites were better understood the 
Problem of discarding the evil and nurturing the good 
in the cultural life of people would be facilitated.” — 
Moss. 
ша. Barber, Theodore Xenophon. (Med- 
State Hosp.) Experimental evidence for a 
SM of hypnotic behavior: II. Experimental 
ТИТ in hypnotic age-regression. Int, J. clim. 
cia HaPnosis, 1961, 9, 181—193,—5 studies are often 
ле: Support of the contention that involuntary in- 
Пе or childhood behavior patterns are revived 
“hypnotic age-regression. These studies are 
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presented and re-evaluated in terms of other experi- 
mental evidence. The author concludes that the 
“good” hypnotic subject may vividly imagine that he 
is a child and may perform childlike behavior; “how- 
ever, it has not been demonstrated that during ‘hyp- 
notic age-regression’ earlier patterns of behavior are 
revived that could not be performed voluntarily by an 
appropriately motivated but unhypnotized adult.— 
C. S. Moss. 

411895. Sutcliffe, J. P. (U. Sydney) “Cred- 
ulous" and "skeptical" views of hypnotic phe- 
nomena: Experiments on esthesia, hallucination, 
and delusion. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1961, 62, 
189-200.—The author distinguishes between 2 in- 
terpretations of hypnotic phenomena: the credulous 
(S does or does not experience what the hypnotist 
suggests) and the skeptical (S reports what is sug- 
gested regardless of the “reality” of his ОЛО 
2 groups of Ss (distinguished with respect to the 
presence or not of genuine hypnotic behavior and 
posthypnotic amnesia) were placed in a 3 [control 
(not under hypnotic trance), hypnotic trance, non- 
trance acting (S asked to act as if conditions were. 
as suggested)] by 2 (stimulus present or not) design 
involving paraesthesias, hallucinations, and delusional 
thinking. Evidence (such as GSR, interference in 
thinking due to feedback, test measures of delusion) 
suggests that S does not misperceive the real situa- 
tion, but misreports it.—G. Prank. 

41195Е. Furneaux, W. D. (Inst. Psychiatry, Lon- 
don) Neuroticism, extraversion, drive, and sug- 
gestibility. Int. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1961, 9, 195- 
214.—In the group studied, the body-sway scores of 
stable extraverts and neurotic introverts tended to be 
large, whereas they were smaller for stable introverts 
and neurotic extraverts. This result was explained 
in terms of a theoretical model in which the effective 
drive produced in a S by a test-situation is a function 
of both his neuroticism and his extraversion. The 
author believes that the theoretical model generates 
a number of predictions and suggestions which can 
serve to guide future experimental work in this field. 
—C. S. Moss. 

41197М. Ман Charles F. (VA Бар Long 
Beach, Calif. ypnotic motivation of aphasics. 
Tnt. J. clin. n Hypnosis, 1961, 9, 297-301.—Clinical 
report of the use of hypnosis to remotivate 9 aphasic 
patients, with results varying from no gain to "dra- 
matic success."—C. S. Moss. 


DREAMS 


41J06W. Ward, Clyde H., Beck, Aaron T, & 
Rascoe, Edward. (U. Pennsylvania) Typical 
dreams: Incidence among psychiatric patients. 
Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 5, 606-615.—Among 748 
patients 17 typical dreams were recalled and reported 
in interviews each with similar frequencies in each of 


beroups of Ss. The typical dreams fell in order 
V ee into 4 groups: those related to nuclear 


interpersonal conflicts," those motivated by libido, 
Еш {өп to anxiety or the superego, and least fre- 
quently those connoting “regressive needs or birth 
fantasies." (43 ref.) —L. W. Brandt, 

41]62В. Beck, Aaron T., & Ward, Clyde Н. (U. 
Pennsylvania) Dreams of depressed patients: 
Characteristic themes in manifest content. Arch. 
gen. Psychiat., 1961, 5, 462-467.—The most recent 
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dream recalled by 218 randomly selected patients of 
both sexes, white and Negro, between ages 15 and 60 
and of all socioeconomic strata, was rated by 2 judges 
as either masochistic or nonmasochistic according to 
whether or not the dreamer was “the recipient of a 
painful experience, such as being disappointed, re- 
jected or injured.” Ss were classified according to 
depth of depression by means of an inventory. “Тһе 
moderately to severely depressed group reported sig- 
nificantly more masochistic dreams than the non- 
depressed group (p < 0.01). Demographic factors 
did not influence the results.—L. W. Brandt. 


(Also see Abstract 4HL97J) 


Case HISTORIES 


_ 4IKOIR. Reiner, Beatrice Simcox. Some mean- 
ings of identity for case work. Smith Coll. Stud. 
soc. Wk., 1961, 32, 1-19.—A discussion of 2 cases of 
character disorders in which the patients’ problems 
include inability to achieve self-identity as the term 
is used by Erikson.—G. Elias. 


4IK03H. Hobson, R. F. Psychological Aspects 
of Circumcision. J. anal. Psychol., 1961, 6, 3-33.— 
A case presentation of a man's preoccupation with 
circumcision and a discussion of anthropological and 
mythological findings on circumcision as they con- 
tribute to the psychological understanding of the 
phenomenon. Psychological approaches to circum- 
cision by Freud, Roheim, Nunberg, Bettleheim and 
Jung are commented upon. (51 ref, German sum- 
тагу)—Р. A. Santora. 


41K07G*. Gelb, L. A. (Inst. Crippled Disabled, 
N. Y.) Personality disorganization camouflaged 
by physical handicaps. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1961, 
45, 207-215.—Case material is used to show how the 
physically disabled patient responds to his total en- 
vironment and uses himself in a manner consistent 
with his personality. When personality disturbance 
exists, the physical disability may be used either to 
express or shield such a disturbance.—R. 4. Hagin. 


41K07G*. Giraldo-Angel, Jorge. Determinación 
experimental de la tendencia patológica en un ex- 
hibicionista (1). [Experimental determination of 
pathologic tendency in an exhibitionist.] Rev. Psicol., 
Bogota, 1960, 5, 7-17.—Rorschach and Szondi tests 
were administered to one convicted exhibitionist, and 
the results compared.—E. B. Page. 


4IK19F, Flourney, Olivier. (12, rue Albert-Gos, 
Geneva) Colite ulcereuse et relations interper- 
sonnelles. [Ulcerous colitis and interpersonal rela- 
tionships.] Evolut. psychiat., 1961, 26, 419—444 — 
The case of a young girl suffering from ulcerous 
colitis is explained and interpreted psychoanalytically. 
The ebb and flow of this illness was correlated with 
pleasant or „unpleasant interpersonal experiences. 
During an intensive 6-month psychotherapy, the 
transfer relationships influenced the course of the 
illness; the ulcerous condition became secondary. It 
was replaced by ambivalent reactions, more hostile 
than friendly, towards self, doctor, and environment. 
At the time of separation from her therapist, she ex- 
perienced a pseudo reoccurrence of the illness, and 
was able e ce the significance of this in that it 
was provoked by her therapist's departure. -i 
bibliogr.)—L. A. Ostlund. p 2 ры 
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41K270. Overholser, Winfred, 
J. (St. Elizabeth Hosp., Washington, D. e) i 
“psychopath”: Some legal and treatment а 
J. хос. Ther., 1961, 7, 127-134. Outlines the ah 
in nomenclature for the psychopathic personali 
classification. The most recent classification “Si 5 
pathic Personality Disturbance,” is gaining ec 
medical acceptance as a personality disorder and 
mental illness. One case history summary is used to 
illustrate treatment success possible with psychother. 
ару in a hospital environment.—L. R. Witt. = 

4IK28F. Freedman, David A. On women who 
hate their husbands. Psychiatry, 1961, 24, 228-237 
—An analysis of 3 similar young women. Presenting 
complaints about significantly older husbands may 
characterize a specific clinical syndrome. As only 
daughters, the women identified intensely with iso- 
lated, paranoid mothers who themselves ascribed their 
unhappiness to the thoughtlessness and selfishness of 
the patients’ fathers. These women poorly conceal 


their contempt for themselves; they “take the ГИ 


tion that their behavior has no real significance, 
effective dealing with the world must come through 
some other person." This ego development is as- 
cribed to infantile interpersonal experience, not to 
genital autonomy.—C. T. Bever. 

4IK29L. Levin, Leon A. (USAF Hosp., South 
Ruislip, Middlesex, England) A sexual preoccupa- 
tion in а little girl. Bull. Menninger Clin, 1961, 25, 
129-137.—In a 3%4-year-old girl experiences of loss 
and separation occurring throughout earlier phases 
of development were shown in therapy to have in- 
fluenced the precise way in which the emerging pit 
macy of the phallic zone was experienced and dealt 
with.—JW. A. Varvel. 

4IK49G. Grinker, Roy R., Jr. (Michael Reese 
Hosp. Chicago) Imposture as a form of mastery. 
Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 5, 449—452.—The cast 
of a 26-year-old man is presented who during treat 
ment reported events occurring in the past as if they 
happened in the present and did so towards his wife 
and others too. After a discussion of the literature 
on impostors, “It is suggested that this specific type 
of imposture was used by the ego in the service st 
mastery of earlier traumata, that the fraud and decel 
were secondary to the main goals of therapy; uS 
for this patient represented ego-expansion and a ne 
sense of identity.”—L. W. Brandt. jf 

4IK66R. Rubin, Theodore Isaac. In the ip 
New York: Macmillan, 1961. x, 166 p. um 
the form of an interview-transcript with а psyc еН 
counselor, showing only the patient's verbalize 
the book presents the case history of а 28-уе! ina 
girl serving a 6-month sentence for prostitute er 
city women's prison. This is a composite сазе ivi / 
picturing symptoms and problems that many үй 
ual prostitutes seem to have in common. mu exti 

s 


enny’s eyes we learn about Jenny herselt, 
Jenny’s ey J of a women! 


The patienti 
ns are alwai 


followed by the psychiatrist’s info 
summary note, a glossary of terms from 
and a glossary of psychiatric terms are ар 
J. W. House. 

4IK80L. Lebo, D. (Jacksonville, Fu 
health and occupation in the Rorsc 
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of an Egyptologist. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1961, 45, 
180-184.— The close relation between personality 
and career is illustrated in the details of a psycho- 
logical examination of a man considering a change of 
occupation. Personality description thus obtained is 
discussed in terms of 10 attributes of mental health. 
—R. A. Hagin. 

41K99G. Giraldo Angel, Jorge. Estudio clinico- 
experimental de un fóbico. [ Clinical-experimental 
study of a phobic client] Rev. Psicol., Bogota, 1960, 
5, 99-110.—The Szondi test is administered to aclient 
with severe phobia and is analyzed with other data. 
—E. B. Page. 

(Also see Abstracts 4IEG6R, 4JL47E) 


PSYCHIATRIC SERVICES 


4IL04C. Corwin, Ronald G. (U. Minnesota) 
The professional employee: A study of conflict 
in nursing roles. Amer. J. Sociol., 1961, 66, 604— 
615.—Study of the role conceptions of 296 graduate 
and student nurses indicates that diploma and degree 
graduates organize the bureaucratic-professional roles 
differently and adjust to conflict of roles in sys- 
tematically different ways.—R. M. Frumkin. i 

4ILOSP. Panov, А. G. (Ed.) Voprosy psikhiatrii 
i nevropatologii. [Problems of psychiatry and 
neuropathology.] Leningrad, USSR: No publisher 
indicated, 1961. 505 p.—This is the 7th collection 
of articles on psychiatry and neuropathology pub- 
lished by the Leningrad Scientific Society of Neuro- 
pathologists and Psychiatrists. The articles are de- 
voted in the main to the clinical aspects of psychiatry 
and neuropathology, with a few articles devoted to 
“methods and practice” and to the “statistics and or- 
ganization of psychoneurological service.” —I. D. 
London. 

4IL10L. Leighton, Alexander Н. An introduc- 
tion to social psychiatry. Springfield, Ill.: Charles 
C Thomas, 1960. x, 110 p. $4.75.—Social psychiatry 
is concerned with: people in numbers, the relationship 
between mental disorder and sociocultural process, 
the obligations to society that take precedence over 
those to a single patient, applications of psychiatry to 
the sociocultural system, and piping relevant findings 
into clinical psychiatry. Teams of behavioral sci- 
entists could focus on communities, schools, or indus- 
trial plants, etc. “Psychiatry is faced with playing 
a part in the changing of society and the changing 
of culture.”—D, Prager. s 

4IL20A. American Public Health Association, 
Committee on Child Health. Services for chil- 
dren with emotional disturbances. New York: 
APHA CCH, 1961. 120 p. $2.50—A summary of 
Current knowledge about children with emotional 
problems, their causes and prevention, and services 
ior diagnosis and treatment. These problems are 
shared by the child, the family, and the community.— 

- Y. Beeman. 

AIL3IR. Rokhlin, L. L. Sovetskaia meditsina v 
bor'be s psikhicheskimi bolezniami. [Soviet med- 
icine in its fight with mental diseases.] Moscow, 
USSR: Medgiz, 1960. 131 p.—After an introductory 
chapter on the history of Russian psychiatry, the 
author devotes single chapters to Pavlov's views on 
Mental disorders, the causes of mental diseases, the 
treatment of mental diseases, and the organization of 
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psychiatric service in the Soviet Union—I. D. 
London. A 

4IL37D. Davis, V. Terrell. The developing pat- 
tern of services for the psychotic patient. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1961, 31, 637-641.—A discussion of 
some of the recommendations of the New Jersey State 
Commission on Mental Health to facilitate changes 
in legislation in order to remove current statutory 
discriminations against the mentally ill, state hospital 
psychiatrists, and the hospitals themselves.—R. E. 
Perl. 


(Also see Abstract 41098M) 


Institutional Care 


4IMO6P. Pine, Fred, & Levinson, Daniel J. 
(New York U.) А sociopsychological conception 
of patienthood. Int. J. soc. Psychiat., 1961, 7, 106- 
122.—In an attempt to examine the relationships of 
patient and hospital from the perspective of the pa- 
tient, 6 fundamental challenges confronting the hos- 
pitalized patient are analyzed, e.g., the challenge that 
he is expected to obey the administrative decisions 
made by personnel, and particularly by doctors, about 
his case, In mental hospitals especially this challenge 
is in many subtle ways affected by the status-cleav- 
ages which exist among all groupings within such 
hospitals and induce the patient to develop a sense of 
powerlessness. (16 ref.) —R. M. Frumkin. 

4IM21G. Gallagher, Eugene B., & Albert, Robert 
S. The Gelbdorf affair: An examination of insti- 
tutional dilemmas in a progressive mental hospital. 
Psychiatry, 1961, 24, 221-227.—An incident is de- 
scribed in which humanistic values resulted in a re- 
duction of relative staff status. Humanism also may 
clash obliquely with psychotherapy. Such dilemmas 
are described and analyzed.—C. T. Bever. 

4IM47W. Wing, J. K., & Brown, G. W. (Mauds- 
ley Hosp., London, England) Social treatment of 
chronic schizophrenia: A comparative survey of 
three mental hospitals. J. ment. Sci., 1961, 107, 
847-861.—The treatment of chronic females is com- 
pared, with demonstrable differences in clinical dis- 
turbance apparently related to emphases on personal 


freedom of patients, useful occupation, and optimism 
among the nursing staff. There is good preliminary 
evidence that social conditons in the hospital do affect 
the patient's mental state—W. L. Wilkins. 

41M54S. Sommer, Robert, & Osmond, Humphry. 


skatchewan Hosp., Weyburn, Canada) Symp- 
baie of tutional care. Soc. Probl, 1961, 8, 
254—263.—A discussion of the symptoms which are 
prevalent in most types of so-called total instiutions : 
deindividuation, disculturation, loss of status, es- 
trangement, isolation, and stimulus deprivation. (3 
ref.) —R. М. Frumkin. aec Dres 
Connell, P. Н. (U. Durham, Engta 

Ge du hospital approach in child psychiatry. 
J. ment. Sci., 1961, 107, 969-977.—Reviewed are the- 
ory, staffing, development of the therapeutic ed 
ment, and relationships between the day Дош ч) 
psychiatrically disturbed children and the day schoo 
for maladjusted children.—W. L. Wilkins. 1 
4IM78R. Rashkis, Harold A. (The Woman's 
Medical Coll. Pennsylvania) Тһе research ор 
munity: Ап application of science to hospital psy- 
chiatry. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 5, 578-586.— 
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The therapeutic effects of research are discussed.— 
L. W. Brandt. 

41М83В. Bierer, J. (Runwell Hosp. London) 
Mirpaot yom psikhyatriyot lahalakha ulemaase. 
[Psychiatric day clinics: Theory and ргасіісе.] 
Harefuah, 1960, 59, 383-387.—Practices of 70 psy- 
chiatric day hospitals in England are analyzed. They 
were founded in order to avoid the difficulties of psy- 
chiatric treatment in hospitals as well as in clinics. 
It has been proven that all kinds of mental illnesses 
can be treated in day hosiptals. In the near future, 
day hospitals may be incorporated into the English 
government's mental health program.—H. Ormian. 


(Also see Abstract 4JF73S) 


Community Services 


4IN10D. Dagoni, E.  Hasherut hapsikhologi 
bemahleket hayeladim bevet haholim beAfula. 
[Psychological service in the Pediatric Ward of the 
Afulla Hospital.] Dap. refuiim, 1960, 19, 310-312.— 
For the last 6 years a kindergarten teacher trained 
in “Heilpädagogik” as well as a clinical psychologist 
has been active in the Pediatric Ward of the Emek 
Hospital in Afulla. Besides normal treatment offered 
to sick children, special attention is paid to feeble- 
minded ones by means of diagnosis, counseling, and 
psychological treatment. Recently, a social worker 
has joined the staff. The clinic also deals with out 
patients. Staff meetings are arranged together with 
the medical personnel.—H. Ormian. 

4IN42C. Carmichael, Donald M. New York 
State aftercare clinics in New York City. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1961, 31, 642-647—A description 
of New York City’s aftercare clinics for mentally ill 
and mentally defective patients during convalescent 
care from state institutions.—R. E. Perl. 

4IN52S. Shanan, Y., & Moses, R. (Hebrew U.) 
Darkhey kabala bemirpaa psikhiatrit vehareka 
hahevrati shel haponim. [Ways of accepting pa- 
tients in the psychiatric clinic and their social back- 
ground.] Megamot, 1960-61, 11, 52-57.—A study 
based on 195 cases of new patients. There is an con- 
nection between the patient’s social background, his 
diagnosis, and his way of formulating his problems. 
The decision to offer psychotherapy is highly con- 
tingent on an internalized formulation of complaints. 
It is related to the length of stay in Israel and to the 
occupational level of the patient. Theoretical and 
empirical continuation is needed. (English sum- 
mary)—H. Ormian. 


Case Work 


41076W. Wachstein, Sonia. Therapy with chil- 
dren without parental involvement. Soc. Wk., 
1961, 6(4), 76-81.—The author reports uniform suc- 
cess through social casework psychotherapy in the 
treatment of 10 disturbed school children from prob- 
lem families despite the fact that the parents were not 
involved in therapy and that their problem environ- 
ments were not changed.—G. Elias. 
. 41098M. Miller, Arthur A. Diagnostic evalua- 
tion for determining the use of psychiatric re- 
sources or family casework resources. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1961, 31, 598-611—Whether to use 
psychiatric or casework resources in a specific case 
can only be decided after careful assessment of the 
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client’s chronic intrapsychic status, assessment 
current decompensation of ego functions, and an Е 
derstanding of environmental stress which is mus 
the ego functions is reached.—R. E, Perl, Mg 


CouNsELING & GUIDANCE 


4IPOSC. Cantoni, Louis Ј., & Cantoni, Lucil 
Counseling your friends. New York: William, 
Frederick, 1961. 105 p. $1.50.— Includes techniques 
in psychotherapy for the layman with which he can 
help his disturbed friends and loved ones to better 
understand and resolve their personal problems, 7 
chapters cover the counseling process, expressing con- 
cern effectively, facing life's tragedies, accentuating 
the positive, getting along at home and at work, using 
professional help; and hospitalizing the mentally ill, 
—S. Kavruck. 

4IPOSB. Bergen, Mary E. (University Hosp, 
Cleveland) Counseling in pediatrics. Amer, J. 
Dis. Children, 1961, 102, 308-312—A case report 
illustrates how pediatricians can do psychological 
counseling with parents beyond the usual advice and 
education. The pediatrician should not deal with un- 
conscious motives but can, using conscious recall by 
a parent of her own childhood anxieties, help her 
distinguish between the real problems of her child and 
those determined by her own irrational fears.—4. B. 
Warren. 

4IP25E. Eichman, William J. (УА Hosp, 
Roanoke, Va.) Counseling the emotionally dis- 
turbed. —J. Rehabilit., 1961, 27(5), 25-26.—A brief 
summary statement of the counselor's role in working 
with the mentally ill.—9M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4IP35R. Rossberg, В., & Jaques, M. (U. Bui 
falo) The role of the group in patient evaluation, 
counseling, and management. Personnel guid. J, 
1961, 40, 135-142.— The settings in which patients 
are counseled are parts of a social system. Such 
social interaction may affect threapeutic progress 
An approach is suggested involving 4 rehabilitation 
groups: patient groups; patient-related groups; staff- 
related groups; and community-related groups. 
item bibliogr.)—S. Kavruck. 6 

41Р39Н. Hurvitz, М. (Los Angeles, Calif.) 
Group counseling with expectant mothers. Ment. 
Hyg., №. Y., 1961, 45, 439-449.—An. experiment In 
open-end group counseling, as distinguish р 
from classes in parenthood and from group DRE 
therapy, with 30 obstetric patients, is described. 
author believes important values were gained w 
expression of feelings concerning pregnancy, dev " 
ment of positive attitudes, and dissemination 0 
formation оп parenthood.—R. 4. Hagin. 

4IP40P. Pohlman, Edward. | (U. 
Changes in client preferences during 


Pacific) 
counseling: 
Personnel guid. J., 1961, 40, 340-343.—Counseling 


resulted in consistent group changes in prece 
about particular behaviors. Counseling C 
change client preferences to the point where 
came into line with counselor behaviors. A MU 
of significant post-counseling differences wee have 
between client statements of what they WO did, 2 
liked counselors to do and of what counselors v | 
directions predicted for each item.—3- ous shes 
4IP45R. Rottschafer, Ronald Henry. (Sorgun: 
Illinois U.) Client dependency in relation (0 
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selor style and induced client set. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1961; 22, 645-646.—A bstract. 

AIP46]. Johnson, Dean. Marriage counseling: 
Theory and practice. Englewood Cliffs, N. J: 
Prentice-Hall, 1961. x, 246 p. $6.65 —This is writ- 
ten for members of various professions and disciplines 
(behavioral sciences, social work, clergy, etc.) who 
are concerned with counseling individuals and couples 
relative to marital adjustment and maladjustment. 
Emphasis is on the nature of the counseling relation- 
ship and interaction between the counselor and the 
client. A concluding chapter outlines the profes- 
sional training program in marital counseling as de- 
veloped in the Menninger Foundation’s Pastoral 
Counseling Division.—D. G. Brown. 


MARRIAGE & FAMILY PROBLEMS 


41003У. Violand, Alice, & Buell, B. A classifi- 
cation of disordered family types. Soc. Wk., 1961, 
6(4), 3-11.—Multiproblem families are classified into 
the following types: egocentric, perfectionistic, inade- 
quate, and antisocial—G. Elias. 

4IQ04M. Miles, Herbert J. (Carson-Newman 
Coll) Parent-student relationships. Fam. Life, 
1961, 22(12), 4-5—Questionnaire responses by 325 
sociology and psychology students reveal "a picture 
of reciprocal love, confidence, trust and appreciation 
between parents and their children in college."—H. 
K. Moore. 

4IQ22R. Rubin, Isadore. Sex over 65. Sexology, 
1962, 28, 622-625.—This report, originally made to 
the Society for the Scientific Study of Sex, describes 
the results of a survey made by a group of physicians 
under the sponsorship of Sexology magazine. 832 
males over 65, all prominent in business and profes- 
sions, the largest such sample yet obtained by sex re- 
searchers, responded anonymously by mail to a ques- 
tionnaire on sex practices. Approximately 70% of 
those with partners available for coitus reported 
regular sexual activity. 30% indicated impotence. 
Onset of impotence for this latter group was: age 
40-59 for 10%; 60-65 for 3895; over 65 for 52%. 
Other findings dealt with frequency of coitus, extent 
of masturbation, deterrents to coitus, differential ex- 
tent of involuntary morning erections."—4uthor 
summary. 

41Q37T. Toman, Walter. Über Familienkonstel- 
lation. [On the family constellation.] Psychol. 
Rdsch., 1961, 12, 237-250.—An “algebra” of the fam- 
ily constellation (see 33: 10215; 35: 6694) was de- 
veloped to allow quantitative evaluation of social- 
Psychological situations important for personality de- 
velopment.—W.. J. Koppitz. 

4IO48K. Kirkendall, L. A. A reading and study 
guide for courses in marriage and family relations. 
Dubuque, Ta.: William C. Brown, 1960. viii, 148 p. 
$2.50—Included are 39 units covering topics in the 

areas of “The Premarital Period,” “The Married 

Ouple" and “The Family." Each contains several 
Teferences, a description of the emphasis or content of 
these, and a self-quiz, and some contain an attitude 
Seale, check list, case study, or other material for class 
"se and discussion—E. Y. Beeman. 

_ 41094M. Murstein, Bernard I. (Interfaith Coun- 
seling Cent, Portland, Ore.) The complementary 
need hypothesis in newlyweds and middle-aged 
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married couples. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 63, 
194-197.—Middle-aged couples were characterized 
as reflecting similar needs, one to the other, whereas 
the findings with regard to newlyweds was inconclu- 
sive as to their similarity or complementary nature. 
—G. Frank. 


(Also see Abstract 4IP46]) 


Mentat HEALTH & REHABILITATION 


4IRO1M*. McGowan, John F. (Ed) (U. Mis- 
souri) An introduction to the vocational rehabil- 
itation process: А manual for orientation of in- 
service training. Washington, D. C.: United States 
Department Health, Education, & Welfare, Office 
Vocational Rehabilitation, 1960.  (Rehabilit. serv. 
Ser. No. 555; Guid. Train. Placem. Bull. No. 3) 
x, 201 p.—A revised, edited, and augmented compila- 
tion of materials originally developed by personnel in 
the federal-state rehabilitation program in a series of 
annual workshops, and first published in 1955 under 
the title, “Orientation Training for Vocational Re- 
habilitation Counselors: A Syllabus for Orientation 
Institutes.” Part I contains an overview of rehabilita- 
tion. Part II details the steps involved in the process 
of client evaluation. Part III is devoted to the tech- 
nical aspects of the rehabilitation process. Part IV 
considers the administration of rehabilitation. Each 
major section within the 4 parts contains pertinent 
references. 21 case abstracts are included in an ap- 
pendix. Another appendix contains guidelines for 
the in-service training of rehabilitation counselors. 
—S. L. Warren. 


AIROIM*. Menninger Foundation, Division of 
Industrial Mental Health. Interdisciplinary Re- 
search on work and mental health: A point of 
view and a method. Topeka, Kan.: MF DIMH, 
1961. xii, 101 p. $2.00.—Summary of concepts and 
methods developed by a group of clinicians and social 
scientists during a series of studies conducted between 
1956 and 1960 on work and mental health in 5 dif- 
ferent industrial and business organizations. Simul- 
taneous attention was given to intrapsychic and en- 
vironmental factors. The methods, described in de- 
tail, included a clinical interview, an analysis of the 
work environment (including organizational struc- 
ture), and an on-the-job interview —W. A. Varvel. 


AIROIM*, Maslow, Abraham Н. (Brandeis U.) 
Health as transcendence of environment. J. hu- 
manist, Psychol., 1961, 1(1), 17.—The healthy psy- 
che is not only an adaptational instrument, but ex- 
hibits a tendency to look within for the guiding values 
and rules to live by. Healthy people show a detach- 
ment, independence, and self-governing character 
which transcends their environment and does not stop 
with extrapsychic success, but also includes intra- 
psychic health.—L. N. Solomon. A m. 

418030. Otto, H. А. (0. Georgia) The schoo 
administrators mental health. Ment. Hyg, М. Y., 
1961, 45, 603-612.—Although the impact of the school 
administrator upon the emotional climate of the school 
is well recognized, professional programs to strengthen 
the mental health of the school administrator are few. 
An analysis of discussion responses collected over a 
5-year period in Georgia reveal that school adminis- 
trators show concern over the mental health hazards 
to which they felt exposed and the need to takẹ con- 
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crete steps to improve their mental health—R. A. 
Hagin. 

41Е045. Sperling, Melitta. Analytic first aid in 
school phobias. Psychoanal. Quart., 1961, 30, 504— 
518.—Immediate analytic interpretation of the basic 
conflict and the establishment of the causal connec- 
tions between the precipitating events and the mani- 
fest phobia is the method of choice in the treatment 
of acute school phobias, which are a special form of 
anxiety neurosis.—L. N. Solomon. 


4IRIOD. Dubrow, Max. (Ass. Help Retarded 
Children, NYC) Habilitation for employment. J. 
Rehabilit., 1960, 26, 10-11, 24—25.—"Persons who 
have been disabled and handicapped from birth or be- 
come so early in life are candidates for habilitation.” 
They cannot merely be restored to a former capacity, 
but need help in achieving satisfying and optimum 
levels of functioning. Employment accrues social 
status, economic selí-sufficiency, and personal gratifi- 
cation.—E. Y. Beeman. 


4IRI1E. Edwards, Henry S., & Dawson, А. Ray. 
(McGuire VA Hosp., Richmond, Va.) Proven re- 
habilitation measures for the hemiplegic patient. 
J. Rehabilit., 1961, 27(5), 11-13.—A presentation of 
some fundamental guidelines to medical, psycholog- 
ical, social, and vocational approaches to restoring 
Hus patient to optimal function.—M. А. Seiden- 
еа. 


4IRI4G. Gordon, Н. L., & Allen, G. D. (VA 
Hosp., Ft. Lyon, Colo.) А member-employee pro- 
gram as a rehabilitation technique. Amer. J. phys. 
Med., 1960, 39, 114-119.— Criteria are given for pre- 
dicting good adjustment in a member-employee (ME) 
program in a community following discharge from a 


hospital. Criteria are: (a) no history of heavy drink- 
ing, (b) fairly good prepsychotic work history, (c) 
over forty years of age, (d) several years of hospital- 
ization, (e) willingness to accept help in planning, 


and (f) readiness to live apart from relatives. Sug- 
gestions for improving ME programs are given.—H. 
J. P. Schubert. 


4IR15N. Neck, Laura Rentfro. (Texas Tech- 
nological Coll.) Working with the diabetic client. 
J. Rehabilit., 1961, 27(5), 15-17—A discussion of 
the rehabilitation of the diabetic patient with particu- 
lar emphasis upon the personality factors which in- 
fluence the course of the disease and the patient’s 
adjustment.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


4IR19W. Whitehouse, Frederick A. (American 
Heart Ass, NYC) Rehabilitation as a dimension 
of human welfare. Part II. J. Rehabilit., 1961, 
27(5), 19-20, 45-50.—The 2nd and concluding part 
of Whitehouse' discussion of his philosophical ap- 
proach to rehabilitation which he sees as "primarily 
and fundamentally a therapeutic philosophy that is 
generic to the whole treatment field [in which]... . 
All professions owe allegiance to the general prin- 
ciples, but each applies them through its own philos- 
ophy thereby developing a special practice commen- 
surate with its skills.” Beyond this, Whitehouse sees 
a more pervasive influence of rehabilitation upon peo- 
ple as a whole which will culminate in making this a 
better place for all—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


4IR22D. Dinitz, Simon; Lefton, Mark; Angrist, 
Shirley, & Pasamanick, Benjamin. (Ohio State 
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U.) Psychiatric and social attributes as predi 

of case outcome in mental hospitalization, § 
Probl, 1961, 8, 322-328.—An intensive study of W7 
released female mental patients supports the hypoth 
sis that the posthospital family milieu and the d 
economic status of the patient are fairly accurate 
predictors of case outcome. The hard psychiatric 
variables, on the other hand, seem to be relatively un- 
important in assessing the recovery potential and post- 
hospital performance of former mental patients, Par- 
ticularly important for successful recovery is the 
familys definition of the patient as well and the 
patients agreement with that definition.—R. M. 
Frumkin. 


4IR22R. Riklan, Manuel, & Cooper, Irving S. 
(St. Barnabas Hosp., NYC) Rehabilitation and re- 
search in Parkinson's disease. J. Rehabilit., 1961, 
27(2), 22-23, 29.—Chemothalamectomy provides a 
very valuable neurosurgical technique for relieving 
tremor and rigidity for a sizable proportion of suf- 
ferers from Parkinson's disez The importance of 
a well coordinated rehabilitation team to work with 
the neurosurgeon is emphasized in relation to the se- 
lection of patients for the procedure, in preoperative 
assessment, and in the postoperative rehabilitation 
program which must begin within a week following 
surgery. The role of the clinical psychologist as a 
member of this skilled team is indicated.—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 


4IR24F. Fish, Lloyd E. (VA Regional Office, 
Roanoke, Va.) Needs of the emotionally ill J. 
Rehabilit., 1961, 27(5), 24.—A brief presentation of 
some basic needs of the emotionally ill which include 
“acceptance by the community,” “chance to work, 
and many others identified as basic human needs that 
are applicable to the mentally healthy as well as the 
mentally ill—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


4IR24T. Tincher, Donald H. (Columbus State 
School Mentally Retarded, Columbus, О.) Selt- 
realization for the handicapped. J. Rehabilit., 1961, 
27(2), 24-25.—The role of self-realization as а mo- 
tivating force in rehabilitation of the handicapped is 
developed—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


4IR28G. Gilmore, Stuart T. | (Bill wie 
Hearing & Speech Center, Nashville, Tenn.) з 
habilitating laryngectomees. /. Rehabilit., А 
27(2), 28-29.—The writer discusses some of the к 
sonal problems, methods of social adjustment, s 
speech training program that leads to vocationa a 
habilitation of the laryngectomized patient who mi 


learn a new method of speech.—M. 4. Seidenfeld 


418326. Guyette, Howard, & Deane, William N 
(Vermont State Hosp., Burlington) Industria e 
ару: Vermont State Hospital ОУК Prot of 
Rehabilit., 1961, 27(5), 32, 40—A brief 057 under 
an industrial therapy program begun 1m B dei 
an OVR grant. The study has provided ЕТ ie 
by which patients in the Vermont State Нор = E 
provided an opportunity to work while in ite 
pital in areas closely paralleling their oW ogra 
munities. During the first 16 months of this e the 
39 of 53 patients participating were released i арра 
hospital while 10 have returned. It wou ply ir 
that the industrial therapy program 15 favo a E 
fluencing the recovery of the mentally ill ра! 

M. A. Seidenfeld. 
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AIR33M. Mosely, LeBaron. (VA Hosp., Roanoke, 
Va.) Returning the ex-patient to employment. 
J. Rehabilit., 1961, 27(5), 33-34—Returning the 
postmentally ill patient to work includes an evalua- 
tion of his job readiness, his psychological problems 
and special needs, and his personality patterns, A 
plan for continued treatment as required, and the suc- 
cessful development of job placements, serve as the 
matrix of this discussion —M. А. Seidenfeld. 


416350. Olshansky, Simon. (Joint Commission 
Mental Illness & Health, Boston, Mass.) Employer 
receptivity. J. Rehabilit., 1961, 27(5), 35-36.—A 
condensation of a paper which originally appeared in 
Greenblatt and Simon's "Rehabilitation of the Men- 
tally Ш” (see 35: 981). The author is less than 
optimistic about the ability of those who seek to 
change attitudes toward the disabled, including the 
mentally ill, and feels that much more is to be gained 
by attending to the areas of the patient's needs.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 


4IR61M. Marchesan, Marcos. (Inst. Indagini 
Psicologiche, Milan) Valores espirituales de la 
personalidad y salud mental. [Spiritual values and 
mental health.] Rev. Psicol., Bogota, 1960, 5, 61—75. 
—Various components of organized religion are an- 
alyzed in relation to the self and defended as being of 
psychological benefit (40-item bibliogr.)—E. B. 
Page. 

4IR63A. Altrocchi, J., & Eisdorfer, C. (Duke 
U.) Changes in attitudes toward mental illness. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1961, 45, 563-570.—3 studies 
were carried on to assess, by means of a semantic dif- 
ferential, attitudes toward mental illness as a function 
of increased information and psychotherapeutic train- 
ing. Differences in findings with the groups led the 
investigators to postulate that with people in the ad- 
vanced stages of college and nursing training who are 
relatively well informed, favorable changes in atti- 
tudes toward mental illness are not likely to result 
from increased information alone, but may result 
from training which also included contact with pa- 


tients and learning of psychotherapeutic behavior.— 
R. A. Hagin. E Md 9 

4IR64F. Freeman, Howard Е, & Simmons, 
Огде б. (Harvard U.) The social integration of 
former mental patients. Int. J. soc. Psychiat., 1959, 
5, 264-271.—Tolerance of deviant behavior on the 
Part of family members is a key factor affecting the 
Course of posthospital experience of former mental pa- 
tients. There was found a strong relationship be- 
tween the performance levels of former patients and 
Teports of their relatives regarding abnormal be- 
ауіог. Steadiness of employment, extent of social 
Participation, and normality of behavior appear to 
be highly correlated. —R. M. Frumkin. 
véIRGSW. Wilson, Arthur Jess. (New York U.) 
9cational aspects of tuberculosis: A comparison 
о certain occupational factors found in а group 
ti Teactivated and a group of nonreactivated pa- 
1018 following discharge. Dissertation Abstr., 

61, 22, 665.—Abstract. 


4IR69G. Goldman, E., & Soloff, A. (Chicago 
pent Vocational Service) Issues in rehabilitation 
prkshops. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 40, 169-173.— 
work following issues are discussed: definition | of 
tkshop purposes, client classification, staff training 
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methods, and role-playing as a staff technique.—S. 
Kavruck. 

4IR74C. Cohen, J. S. © (Edward R. Johnstone 
Training and Research Center, Bordentown, N. J.) 
Community day work in an institutional voca- 
tional training program. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
1962, 66, 574-579.—The community on-the-job voca- 
tional experience, is the final training step prior to 
terminal placement in a competitive vocational situa- 
tion. The objectives include provisions for: (a) job 
tryouts in a variety of occupational areas; (b) op- 
portunities to evaluate the resident in a noninstitu- 
tional situation; (c) a toughening-up period where 
he can develop more realistic expectations and stand- 
ards for his vocational and social performance; (d 
an opportunity to accumulate wages so as to furnis 
budgeting experiences and a starting account for the 
time he leaves the center; and (e) experiences em- 
ploying community agencies, recreational, transporta- 
tion, and shopping facilities in much the same manner 
as normal individuals in the community—V. S. 
Sexton. 


4IR79D. Dinitz, S., Angrist, S., Lefton, M., & 
Pasamanick, B. (Ohio State U.) The posthospital 
psychological functioning of former mental hos- 
pital patients. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1961, 45, 579- 
588.—A follow-up study of female patients 6 months 
after discharge from Columbus Psychiatric Institute 
and Hospital reported the results of interviews and a 
32-symptom index of functioning. Comparisons were 
made between rehospitalized patients and returnees 
residing in the community, between high and low 
scores on the indices, and between patients and 
neighborhood controls. Data were tentatively in- 
terpreted to indicate that former patients continue to 
indicate “moderate, probably chronic, low-level, low 
visibility types of impairment after hospitalization.” 
—R. A. Hagin. 

416863. Novis, F. W., Marra, J. L., Rosse, A. 
A, & Tooles, W. B. A comparative study of 
methods used in evaluating vocational rehabilita- 
tion potential. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 40, 286- 
288.— Traditional screening methods indicated a lesser 
degree of reliability and consistency among adjudica- 
tors and counselors than the NMZ scale procedure. 
A quantified technique yielded higher correlation 
values.—35. Kavruck. 


(Also see Abstracts 4AM49K, 4IN420, 4JC40G, 
4J196G) 
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4JA37W. Wulf, Moshe. Hapsikhopatia: Simp- 
tom shel zemanenu. [Psychopathy : Symptom of 
our time.] Ofakim, 1960, 14, 237-239.—Every his- 
torical period is probably distinguished by special 
significant symptoms of mental illness (neurosis, psy- 
chosis). This thesis is exemplified by the history 
of hysteria. Today psychopathy is prevailing, and 
“modern dynamic psychiatry has succeeded in de- 
scribing the structure of the psychopathic personality 
and its mental state.” Special attention 1s paid to 
conditions contributing to. juvenile psychopathy after 
World War IL—H. Ormian. e 
1S. Sarbin, Theodore R. (Ed. f i- 
204 Berkeley) ' Studies in behavior pathology. 
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New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1961. x, 
341 p. $400.—Designed as a textbook of supple- 
mentary readings for courses in abnormal psychology, 
the 39 articles in this collection were selected under 
the criteria of: concern with behavior disorders, sys- 
tematic observation of data, representation of diverse 
theoretical views, comprehensibility by undergradu- 
ates, and recency of publication.—E. Y. Beeman. 


4JA98C. Coville, Walter J. Costello, T. W., & 
Rouke, F. L. Abnormal psychology. New York: 
Barnes & Noble, 1960. xv, 298 p. $1.75 (paper). 
—As one of the College Outline Series, this book pre- 
sents the general field of abnormality under brief 
topical headings. The 20 chapters cover the history 
and definition of abnormality, theories of personality 
and causation, various types of abnormality from 
minor maladjustments through the psychoses, general 
symptomatology, and the diagnostic and therapeutic 
processes. A tabulated bibliography of standard text- 
books and a quick reference table are also included.— 
J. Bucklew. 


4JA99R. Rokhlin, L. L. (ЕЧ) Sovremenye 
problemy psikhonevrologii. [Contemporary prob- 
lems in psychoneurology.] Moscow, USSR: No pub- 
lisher indicated, 1960. 399 p.—These transactions 
of the Ist All-Russian Conference of Neuropathol- 
ogists and Psychiatrists, held in Gorky (May 19-21, 
1958), reproduce the papers read and the discussions 
following thereon. 3 general problems are con- 
sidered: (a) neuropsychic disturbances in vascular 
diseases of the brain, (b) the organizaiton of psy- 
choneurological service, and (c) the clinics and 
pathophysiology of schizophrenia—J. D. London. 


(Also see Abstracts 4HI69Z, 4HI87K, 41С05С, 
4IC27M,  4IC28C, 41C33F, 41С351, 
4IC38G, 4IC39H, 4IC99T, 41J62B) 


PHYSICAL HANDICAPS 


4JB06K. Katz, Alfred H. (U. California Los 
Angeles) Therapeutic aspects of parent associa- 
tions for the handicapped. Cerebral palsy Rev., 
1961, 22(5), 6-7, 13.—Providing both group sup- 
port and release into constructive action, such asso- 
ciations also facilitate referral and/or access to in- 
dividual counseling or therapy.—T. E. Newland. 


4JB23V. Visotsky, Harold M., Hamburg, Davi 

A., Goss, Mary E., & Lebovits, Binyamin A (one 
cago Board Health) Coping behavior under ex- 
treme stress: Observations of patients with severe 
Poliomyelitis. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 5, 423-448. 
—81 postacute cases, “mostly adults, were studied 
over several years, initially in a Respiratory Center 
and later through follow-up visits at home. Data on 
Patterns of coping behavior were collected by individ- 
ual interviews, ward observations, family interviews, 
and projective tests.” An attempt is made to delineate 
behavior patterns that serve the purposes of: “keep- 
ing distress within manageable limits; mobilizing 
hope; maintaining a sense of personal worth; restor- 
ing relations with significant other people; . . . in- 
creasing the likelihood of working out a favorable 
situation after the limits of physical recovery have 
been reached." (18 ref.) —L. W. Brandt. 


4]B43M. McCully, Robert Stephen. (Columbia 
U.) Fantasy productions of children with a pro- 
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gressively crippling and fatal illnei 
Abstr., 1961, 22, 643.— Abstract. 

4JB61D. Downing, Robert W., М 
Wight, Byron W. (Children’s Seasho: 
lantic City) Studies of disability: АЎ 
measurement of psychological effects, 
velpm., 1961, 32, 561—5, 
was developed for studying the effects 0 
and institutionalization on the growth 
ment of children. The Ss had all been fi 
and immobilized for Legg-Perthes disease, 
to the community when they recovered, 
when recalled for follow-up study. Tt was 
that the semantic differential yielded a set of 
independent scores and that the concepts | 
were meaningful to the Ss.—JW. J. Meyer.” 

4JB83L. Lewis, Ruth. (Toronto, Onta 
ada) A survey of the intelligence of cl 
children in Ontario. Cleft palate Вий 
83-85.—The IQs of children with different) 
clefts were assessed to determine relationship 
to hearing loss, associated congenital anomali 
548 Ss given Revised Stanford-Binet (L) ag 
4-16 years. The results indicated: (аў 98 
Ss had a mean IQ of 94, SD 16; (b) themi 
cases with associated congenital anomalies. 
points lower than Ss without anomalies, sig 
1% level; (c) the mean IQ for cases with) 


loss was 7 points lower than Ss without һеасб 


and “this difference bordered on significanet 
no significant difference was found betw 
IQs for different cleft types; (e) the m 
non-cleft siblings was 10 points higher than 
palate child, “significance high.’ —A. В. ЭК 
( Crippled | Ch 


scribes parent-clinician conferences "as ра 
speech therapy program. Also described 
meetings, films and lectures by other disci 1 
parents completed questionnaire to assess 
gram. The replies indicated that parents 
ized ways to prepare themselves for them 
cleft palate children. Some ways ares 
palate team, (b) literature, (c) visits by” 
older cleft palate children to parents of ne 
palate children, (d) group meetings S000 
child's birth.—24. R. Drexler. 

4JB87D. Diedrich, William M. 
bara, & Byrne, Margaret C. The value 
school treatment program for severell 
children. Except. Children, 1960, 27, 187 
teen children were randomly selected who h 
pleted twelve months of training in @ cri 
dren's nursery school where physical, 
and speech therapy were incorporate! 
school for a total treatment program." 
the sixth and 12th month of training 
evaluations were given in the developmen 
extremity, upper extremity, receptive E 
language, and personal-social areas. 
was noted in all instances . . . the treal 
better scores."—C. T. Morgan. 

4JB99H. Henrich, Edith. (Ed.) 
in survival. New York: Association i 
Crippled Children, 1961. 199 p. $3. 
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eople, who have in common only the fact that 
Йена to learn to survive and to function with 
some sort of physical handicap, write about them- 
selves.” The book has 4 chapters (“Origins,” "The 
Encounter," "Education and Afterward,” “Friends 
and Family”) in which the narratives are grouped 
according to their focus. Some sociological and re- 
habilitation aspects are discussed in a postscript.— 
B. Lowenfeld. 

Blindness 


4JC21B. Burlingham, Dorothy. Some notes on 
the development of the blind. Psychoanal. Stud. 
Child, 1961, 16, 121-145.— Observations of a nursery 
group of blind children and their mothers indicate: 
(a) with motility, the blind child becomes more fear- 
ful and aware of dangers; (b) orientation in space 
develops slowly and is unpredictable; (c) dependent 
and complaint behaviors are prolonged with covert 
tension, resentment, and hostility; (d) speech is 
highly valued by the mothers; and (e) freely talking 
about their blindness and accepting it as permanent 
leads the children to be more free in other activities. 
—J. M. Reisman. 


4JC37B. Blau, Sidney. (Columbia U.) An ear 
for an eye: The compensatory transposition of 
sensory modes in the blind as a factor in making 
judgments of affect. Dissertation Abstr. 1961, 22, 
637.—A bstract. 


4JC39T. Thomason, Bruce, & Barrett, Albert M. 
Opportunities for blind teachers in public schools: 
A report on legal aspects, policies and practices 
affecting their employment. Amer. Found. Blind 
voc. Ser., 1961, No. 5. 39 p.—The report of a ques- 
tionnaire study designed to get an overall view of 
legislation, policy, and practice relative to the employ- 
ment of blind persons as public school teachers. It 
reveals that a large majority of states have no laws 
Which in any way restrict the certification and em- 
ployment of blind persons. 36 states report that they 
have blind people employed. It is concluded that 
Since legislation and policy are no barriers, the em- 
ployment of blind teachers in public schools is a mat- 
ter of practice which time and tradition may even- 
tually change.—B. Lowenfeld. 


4]C40G. Gruber, Kathern F., & Voorhees, Arthur 
(Eds.) The Grove Park report: Principles 
underlying nonmedical vocational and rehabilita- 
tion preparation services for blind persons. Amer. 
Found. Blind group Rep., 1961, No. 7. 40 p—A 
conference of 16 representatives of outstanding gov- 
€rnmental, state, and voluntary agencies arrived at 
Principles (defined as sound assertions on which to 
азе action) in the following areas dealing with blind 
persons: personal adjustment service, prevocational 
training, vocational training, training of vending 
Stand operators, training of blind transcribing ma- 
chine Operators, and homemaking.—B. Lowenfeld. 


| 4JC55Z. Zarlock, Stanley P. (U. Buffalo) Mag- 
med thinking and associated psychological reac- 
{ons to blindness. J. consult. Psychol, 1961, 25, 
Ad; 159.—"52 blind subjects were rated оп the Social 
maliéüment Scale and then tested for ego strength, 
et anxiety, attitudes towards blindness, atti- 
Ded 5 towards the efficacy of medicine and religion to 
E am health, and degrees of antidemocratie per- 

parity.” The maladjusted believed in a miraculous 
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cure from medicine or religion. The socially adapted 
and matched normals showed no differences.—E. К. 
Oetting. 

Deafness 


4JD19H. Harbold, G. J., & Greene, J. W. Ап 
operational evaluation of an audiometric test room 
and three audiometers abroad the USS Saratoga. 
USN Sch. aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1961, Proj. MR005. 
13-2005, Subtask 1, Rep. No. 12. 19 p.—The study 
investigated the adequacy of an audiometric test room 
and the relative effectiveness of 3 audiometers aboard 
the USS Saratoga. Ambient noise measures in the 
test room and audiometric data were obtained dur- 
ing 3 operational conditions of the carrier. The re- 
sults showed the double-walled test room to be ade- 
quate and no clinically significant differences among 
the 3 audiometers nor among the 3 operational test 
conditions.—USN SAM. 


4JD220. Olson, James L. Deaf and sensory 
aphasic children. Except. Children, 1961, 27, 422- 
424.—“The purpose of this study was to compare the 
performance of sensory aphasic and deaf children on 
the Illinois Test of Language Ability. The deaf 
scored significantly higher than the sensory aphasic 
on four of the nine subtests. The results were taken 
as evidence that the Illinois Test of Language Ability 
is a diagnostic instrument capable of providing the 
language clinician with valuable information in the 
difficult task of differential diagnosis between deaf 
and sensory aphasic children.”—C. T. Morgan. 


4JD23H. Harbold, George J., & Greene, James 
W. A field study of the effects of exposure to 
impulse noise on hearing acuity. USN Sch. aviat. 
Med. res. Rep., 1961, Proj. MR005.13-2005, Subtask 
1, Rep. No. ll. 23 p.—As part of a longitudinal 
study of the relationship between exposure to noise 
and hearing acuity, an intensive program of adminis- 
tering hearing tests to various populations of mili- 
tary personnel was undertaken, and questionnaire data 
relative to noise exposure histories were obtained. 
Relationships between audiometric data and ques- 
tionnaire data from naval aviation cadets, naval en- 
listed men, and Marine Corps enlisted men are con- 
sidered, An evaluation of the procedure and equip- 
ment is included as well as certain recommendations 
relative to future efforts of this type—USN SAM. 


47036Т. Tervoort, Bernard T. ( St. Michielgestel 
School Deaf, Netherlands) n Esoteric symbolism in 
the communication behavior of young deaf chil- 
dren. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1961, 106, 436-480.—A. 
filmed presentation of the development of communica- 
tion behavior of Dutch and American children is ge- 
netically described in psycho-linguistic terms. In con- 
siderable detail the symbol development is set forth 
in terms of the communicator, the communicand, and г 
the total situation, from the development of the nat- 
ural gesture into the formal sign. The possible con- 
tributive values of accompanying signs with speech 
and spelling, singly or in combination, are indicated. 
—T. E. Newland. AN. 
40B. Boyer, Ernest L., & Kos, Clair M. 
Copland Coll.) Vein plug stapedioplasty and bone 
conduction acuity. J. speech hear. Res., 1961, 4, 
340-345.—Between May and November, 1959, 100 
vein plug stapedioplasties were performed. Shifts in 
air and bone conduction were tabulated based upon 
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pure-tone audiometric preoperative and 6-week and 
18-week post-operative measurements. For 90% of 
the cases the result was a closure of the air-bone gap. 
No significant shift in bone conduction occurred at 
500 cps. There was an improvement in bone con- 
duction sensitivity at 1000 and 2000 cps and a signif- 
icant loss at 4000 cps.—M. F. Palmer. 


` 4JD48B. Brannon, John B., Jr. (VA West Side 
Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) Speechreading of various 
speech materials. J. speech hear. Dis., 1961, 26, 348- 
353.— The Utley Lipreading Sentence Test—Form A, 
50 selected PB words, and 10 selected spondee words 
were presented for visual identification to 65 high 
school and college students. The PB words were se- 
lected on the basis of 6 categories of visibility related 
to phonetic composition. 5 spondee words were 
chosen with low visibility, and 5 with high visibility. 
Subjects identified 50% of the words in the Utley 
test, 35% of the 50 selected PB words, and 30% of 
the spondee words, with words containing consonants 
of greater visibility being more easily identified.—M. 
F. Palmer. 

40511, Ickes, William Keith. (Southern Illinois 
U.) A clinical application of an accuracy indi- 
cator for testing hearing. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 
22, 651.—Abstract. 


4JD54M. McConnell, Freeman, & McClamroch, 
Margaret. (U. Tennessee) Social participation 
levels of nonlanguage children. J. speech hear. 
Dis., 1961, 26, 354—358.—16 children selected from 
a special preschool program for acoustically handi- 
capped children included 11 with central dysacusis 
and 5 hypacusic children, Each child, at intervals of 
4 weeks, received 120 rating scores denoting his high- 
est level of social participation in a given 1-minute 
period. There seemed to be no marked differences 
in social participation in the children representing the 
2 diagnostic classifications, but the children with pe- 
ripheral hearing impairment apparently derived bene- 
fit from nursery training more rapidly than their 
matched counterparts.—9M. F. Palmer. 


4]D59M. Morkovin, Boris V. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia) Mechanisms of compensation for hearing 
loss: Theories and research in the Soviet Union. 
Ui. speech hear. Dis., 1961, 26, 359-367.—In the Soviet 
Union, objective methods in differential diagnoses are 
being carried out. There is greater precision in the 
classification of hearing-impaired children; early de- 
tection of hearing loss or pathological conditions lead- 
ing to hearing loss; and prevention of isolation, frus- 
tration, and retardation by an early start in preschool 
education and development of effective oral com- 
munication. Efforts are made to combat the whole 
physical psychosocial syndrome of deafness. There is 
coordination of the above measures and leadership in 
rehabilitation research and practice by scientific in- 
vestigatory institutes, together with emphasis on the 
education of teachers and parents.—M. F. Palmer. 


. 4JD76R. Rosenstein, Joseph. Perception, cogni- 
tion and language in deaf children: A critical 
analysis and review of the literature. Except. 
Children, 1961, 27, 276-284. (59 ref.)—C. T. 
Morgan. 


47084Е. Fant, Louie J., Jr., & Roy, Howard L. 
(Gallaudet Coll.) Programmed lessons for the lan- 
guage of signs. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1961, 106, 484— 
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486.—A course aimed at helping people c B 

with the average deaf person ji e Depende 
preliminary form. It consists of 46 lessons; Eu 
son presenting an average of 12 signs. Practice fA 
have been prepared to accompany the manual, The 
course is in the process of pretesting and the com. 
pleted manual should be released "by late 19627. 
T. E. Newland. й 


(Also see Abstract 4BN90]) 


SPEECH DEFECTS 


4JE04H. Hess, Maria. Die Eigenart des sprach- 
gebrechlichen Kindes und Jugendlichen. [The 
characteristic personality of children and adolescents 
with speech defects.] Heilpadag. Werkbl., 1961, 30, 
204-216.—Since language is our most important 
means of social contact, speech defects have ап im- 
portant relationship to the psychological development 
of the child. The defects may be the cause or the 
result of special personality characteristics, and may 
be intrapsychic or environmental in their origin. 
Many examples illustrate the interaction between the 
development of personality difficulties and speech dif- 
ficulties —D. F. Mindlin. 

4JE21T. Tate, Merle W., Cullinan, Walter L, & 
Ahistrand, Ann. (U. Pennsylvania) Measurement 
of adaptation in stuttering. J. speech hear. Res, 
1961, 4, 321-339.—N umber of words stuttered on each 
of 5 successive readings of a 180-word passage by 
each of 89 stutterers was calculated for distribution, 
inter-correlation of percentages, residuals, normal 
deviates, and trends. Each of the measures appear 
to have certain advantages and disadvantages with 
the percentage measure seeming to be the least satis- 
factory. Each of the other measures takes into ac- 
count certain features of adaptation not taken into 
account by the others.—M. F. Palmer. 

4JE26B. Byrne, Margaret C., Shelton, Ralph L, 
Jr, & Diedrich, William M. (U. Kansas) b 
ulatory skill, physical management, and class с 
tion of children with cleft palates. J. speech hear. 
Dis., 1961, 26, 326-333.—40 older cleft-palate аш 
presented no statistically significant differences m 
ticulation between prosthetic treatment and Es 
treatment, or among 3 cleft palate Чазый 
groups. Interjudge agreements decreased inr ad 
ship to the position of the phoneme 1n word respo! 
and according to phonetic classification.—/ 
Palmer. Helen 

4JE34W. Ward, Marion Minst; Malone, W. 
Daniel; Jann, Gladys Reid, & Jann, ne 
(Board Cooperative Educational Services ша 
County, N. Y.) Articulation variations GSP 
with visceral swallowing and malocclusion: 
speech hear. Dis., 1961, 26, 334-341—4 
tary school children were studie 
articulation of tongue-tip sounds, fex 
mouth breathing, lip competency, 898 Te nd fing 
feeding habits, tonsillectomy, frenectomy, b havior 
sucking. 75% showed visceral swallowing p 


incidence 9 


with 47% having dental malocclusions, wi f 65% 
crease from Grades 1-3 reaching an inc evt 


5 : efe. 
of the 3rd grade. Articulation variations WS ist- 
drome po 


dent in 64%. There seems to be a sy” EA S 
ing of forward placement of tongue Р, ү - 
tongue-thrust during swallowing, and incip 


occlusion.—M. F. Palmer. 
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4JE39Z. Zaluek, Dori. Hagimgum: Avhana 
vedarkhey ripuy. [Stammering: Its diagnosis and 
healing.] Hahinukh, 1961-1962, 34, 39-42.—A func- 
tional definition of stammering is suggested, and 7 
theories of cure are described. 58 stuttering children, 
6-15 years old, were tested and interviewed in order 
to reveal the causes of their stuttering and ways of 
handling it. 6 groups of stutterers were found, which 
showed that there are 6 kinds of factors in stuttering. 
Each one of them must be treated in a special way, 
in addition to the ways common to all of them. 
These treatment methods are given.—H. Ormian. 

4JE42F. Farquhar, Mary Stuart. (Boston U.) 
Prognostic value of imitative and auditory dis- 
crimination tests. J. speech hear. Dis., 1961, 26, 
342-347.—Of 300 kindergarten children studied by 
the Wood Articulation Index, 50 children with mild 
articulation problems and 50 with severe articulatory 
problems were selected. Tests of imitation and audi- 
tory discrimination were presented to these children. 
А retest was made 7 months later, and both groups 
made highly significant gains in speech, without 
speech therapy. The ability to imitate the correct 
form of a misarticulated sound in words and nonsense 
syllables had prognostic value. The auditory dis- 
crimination tests were not prognostically significant. 
—M. F. Palmer. 

4JE46K. King, Paul T. (Michigan State U.) 
Perseveration in stutterers and nonstutterers. J. 
speech hear. Res., 1961, 4, 346-357.—10 tests of 
perseveration and one of group intelligence, consist- 
ing of alternating motor, dispositional rigidity, and 
sensory perseveration, were given to 72 male stut- 
terers and 82 male nonstutterers. On 5 of the 10 
tests the results showed stutterers significantly more 
perseverative than nonstutterers. One test indicated 
nonstutterers more perseverative than stutterers. Stut- 
terers are more perseverative on activities that de- 
mand a contiguous mental, or mental and motor, 
change of set. It is suggested that stutterers are 
penalized on these particular types of activities by 
their anxiety and emotional tensions. There was no 
support of the hypothesis of any influence of a broad 
perseverative factor.—M. F. Palmer. 

4JE60B. Boomer, Donald S., & Goodrich, D. 
Wells. (National Inst. Mental Health) Speech dis- 
turbance and judged anxiety. J. consult. Psychol., 
1961, 25, 160-164.—Speech disturbance was related 
to the judgment of anxiety during the interview by 
one therapist. Another therapist showed no relation- 
ship, nor did judges’ estimates show a relationship in 
either case.—E. R. Oetting. 

4JE61L. Lee Laura L. Some semantic goals for 
aphasia therapy. Etc., 1961, 43, 261-274.—Whether 
lessons and therapy for aphasics are focussed upon 
categorization, subject-predicate construction, inferen- 
tial thinking, or other linguistic subgoals, the reestab- 
lishment of subcultural patterns of thought is con- 
sidered the underlying goal of all language therapy. 
Samples of therapy transcripts are given in text to 
illustrate techniques.—R. F. Wagner. 

47Е625. Spriestersbach, D. C., Moll, Kenneth L. 
& Morris, Hughlett L. (U. Iowa) Subject clas- 
sification and articulation of speakers with cleft 
palates. J. speech hear. Res., 1961, 4, 362-372. An 
articulation test was administered to 123 children. 

nalyses were carried out with Ss classified accord- 
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ing to general type of cleft palate, type of lip cleft, 
and ability to impound intraoral pressure. The abil- 
ity to impound intraoral pressure is an important fac- 
tor in the articulatory proficiency of children with 
cleft palates. It is necessary to subclassify speakers 
with cleft palates when studying their articulatory 
skills.—M. F. Palmer. 

4JE69B. Barbara, Dominick A. (Ed. The 
psychotherapy of stuttering. Springfield, Il.: 
Charles C Thomas, 1962. 269 p. $9.75.—A broad 
and eclectic viewpoint, stressing the holistic approach, 
is sought for by presenting contributions from several 
disciplines including speech therapy, psychology, psy- 
chiatry, and social work. Topics and authors are: 
“The Dynamic Significance of Psychosomatic Symp- 
toms,” Jack L. Rubins; "Evaluating the Personality of 
the Stutterer,” Murray A. Snyder; “Organization of 
Speech as Basic Therapy," C. S. Bluemel; “What 
Goes On in Psychotherapy,” Edward Gendel; “The 
Role of the Psychologist in the Treatment of Stutter- 
ing,’ Raymond D. Fowler, Jr.; “The Role of the 
Speech Pathologist in Psychotherapy," Jesse J. Vil- 
larreal; “The Relationship Between Speech Therapy 
and Psychotherapy,” Charles Pellman; "Patient- 
Therapist Relationship," Charles F. Diehl; "The Use 
of Self-Concept as an Adjunct to Diagnosis and Psy- 
chotherapy,” Ruth Millburn Clark and Joseph А. 
Fitzpatrick; “Psychotherapy in Action—A Case 
Report,” Claude H. Miller; “Group Psychotherapy 
with Stutterers,” John A. Miele; “Psychotherapy of 
the Young Stutterer,” Philip J. Glasner; “Psycho- 
therapy of the Adult Stutterer,” Dominick A. Bar- 
bara—D. Lebo. 


4JE85B. Brutten, Eugene Ј., & Gray, Burl B. 
(Southern Illinois U.) Effect of word cue removal 
on adaptation and adjacency: A clinical paradigm. 
J. speech hear. Dis., 1961, 26, 385-389.—20 stuttering 
individuals read orally in adaptation trials consisting 
of 149 nouns embossed on individual cards (white on 
the word-bearing side and yellow on the reverse 
side). The removal of cues of past failure resulted in 
significantly more adaptation than under the standard 
procedure, but the blackouts acted as noxious stimuli 
which precipitated adjacencies and inhibited the re- 
sponse decline. Cue-attenuated removal resulted in 
an increment in the ratio of cues indicative of past 
verbal success—M. F. Palmer. 


4]Е92С. бода, Sidney. (Burke Found. Rehabil- 
itation Center) Stuttering manifestations follow- 
ing spinal meningitis. J. speech hear. Dis., 1961, 
26, 392-393.—5 was a physically normal child with 
adequate speech until an attack of spinal meningitis 
at the age of 7 years, 6 months, which resulted. in 
right hemiplegia. He developed stuttering in the 2nd 
month aíter returning to school.—M. F. Palmer. 


4JE94W. Wallen, Vincent. (USAF i pain 
AFB, Fla.) Primary stuttering in a -year O 
adult. J. rick hear. Dis., 1961, 26, 394-395.—A 
case of primary stuttering in a 28-year-old Caucasian 
male is reported. Primary stuttering did not develop 
into secondary stuttering. —M. F. Palmer. 


95B. Bloodstein, Oliver. (Brooklyn Coll.) 
sate in families of adopted stutterers. J. 
speech hear. Dis., 1961, 26, 395-396.—The problem 


ing i ight best be 
f whether stuttering is genetic or not might best | 
Sayed by the incidence of stuttering in the families 
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of stuttering children who have been adopted shortly 
after birth—M. F. Palmer. 

4JE97P. Peins, Maryann, (Rutgers U.) Con- 
sistency effect in stuttering expectancy. J. speech 
hear. Res., 1961, 4, 397-398.—16 stutterers read a 
passage silently 5 times on each of 4 consecutive days 
underlining those words on which they expected to 
stutter. A control group of 16 stutterers read the 
passage aloud 5 times on each of 4 consecutive days. 
Present data appear to support Johnson's hypothesis 
that stutterers have learned, or become conditioned, to 
react with fear or greater anxiety to certain words or 
their linguistic characteristics. "The Ss reading aloud 
were not as accurate, however, in their predictions of 
loci of stuttering.—M. F. Palmer. 


(Also see Abstracts 4AK87A, 41197М, 41R24T, 
4JH14I, 4JH20H) 


NEUROLOGICAL DISORDERS 


4JFO2K. Kaidanova, S. I., & Meyerson, IA. A. 
(Sechenov Inst. Evolutionary Physiology, USSR 
Acad. Science) K voprosu ob osobennostiakh 
deiatel'nosti slukhovogo analizatora pri afazii. 
[Characteristics of the activity of the acoustic an- 
alyzer in the case of aphasia.] Zh. vyssh. mervn. 
Deiatel., 1961, 11, 602-608.—15 Ss suffering from 
sensory aphasia were conditioned to discriminate be- 
tween tones ranging from a tone of 200 to a tone of 
300 cycles. Results show a selective disturbance of 
the analyzer expressed in the difficulty of forming 
conditioned associations and particularly of differen- 
tiating acoustic stimuli. Underlying the difficulty of 
tone differentiation in many patients is the weakness 
of the trace process in the acoustic analyzer.—4. Cuk. 

4JFO2L. Lesny, Ivan. (Prague, Czechoslovakia) 
Electrophysiological and biochemical methods in 
child neurology. Cerebral palsy Bull., 1961, 3, 602- 
607.—Abstracts are given of 17 papers presented at 
the Annual Conference, of Czechoslovak Pediatric 
Neurologists, Prague, May 25 and 26, 1961. Most 
of the papers deal with EEG and EMG.—T. E. 
Newland. 
4]JF05W. Weinstein, Sidney, & Sersen, E. A. 
(Albert Einstein Coll. Medicine) Phantoms in 
cases of congenital absence of limbs. Neurology, 
1961, 11, 905-911.—The existence of phantoms in 5 
Ss (in a group of 30 Ss) with limb aplasia was dis- 
covered by serendipity. The authors suggest reasons 
for failure to obtain such evidence in the past and 
propose a modification of the theory of body science 
to account for the presence of phantoms in cases with 
congenital absence of limbs.—R. G. Gunter. 
4JF32N. Nickerson, Eileen Tressler. (Columbia 
U.) Some correlates of adjustment of paraplegics. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 22, 632-633.— Abstract. 
4JF35R. Rushworth, Geoffrey. (Oxford U., Eng- 
land) On postural and righting reflexes. Cerebral 
palsy Bull., 1961, 3, 535-543.—"Owing to the wide- 
spread distribution within the nervous system of cen- 
tres controlling posture (the spinal level, the cerebel- 
lum, and the cortex) and tracts interconnecting them 
it is little wonder that spasticity, flaccidity, increased 
positive supporting reactions, increased tonic neck 
reflexes, and other postural disorders are so com- 
monly seen with almost any lesion of the brain and 
spinal cord. When, however, the postural disorder 
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is established, it should be studied to enable the level 
of the lesion to be roughly localised and also to de- 
termine what reflex manoevres can convert it into 
predictable, controlled, and therefore useful moye- 
ment."—T. Е. Newland. 


4JF41B. Bernstein, B. (Beilinson Hosp., Petah 
Tikva) Holi atsabim hekefi bemiksedema. 
[Myxedematous peripheral neuropathy.] Harefuah, 
1961, 60, 141-1442 cases of myxedematous periph- 
eral neuropathy are described, signs of which ap- 
peared % a year after treatment of angina pectoris 
with radioactive iodine. Dissociation between pal- 
lesthesia and kinesthesia is found in many neurolog- 
ical illnesses, with disturbance in joint sensibility 
without changes in vibratory sensibility. This dis- 
sociation is also found in peripheral nerve diseases. 
Loss of vibration sense is often found in affections 
of the posterior columns. Dissociation between joint 
sensibility and vibration sense in peripheral nerve 
disease is discussed. (English & French summaries) 
—H. Ormian. 


4JF47D. Denhoff, Eric. Emotional and psy- 
chological background of the neurologically handi- 
capped child. Except. Children, 1961, 27, 347-349. 
— The emotional and psychological makeup of the 
neurologically handicapped child is influenced by un- 
derlying organic deficit which results in a variety of 
overt and hidden disabilities. These contribute to poor 
environmental adjustment and emotional problems." 
—C. T. Morgan. 


4JF49H. Holt, K. S. (U. Sheffeld, England) 
The plantar response in infants and children. 
Cerebral palsy Bull, 1961, 3, 449—455.—'"The ex- 
tensor plantar, or Babinski response . . . is not al- 
ways associated with an anatomical lesion of the py- 
ramidal tract . . . but is a very useful clinical sign in- 
dicating at least functional disturbance of the central 
nervous system. In small babies the plantar response 
is extensor and can be elicited from a wide receptive 
zone," which "diminishes as the infant grows older 
m towards the second year of age.’—T. E. New- 
land. 


4JF73S. Shapiro, Alexander. _ (Harperbury 
Hosp. St. Albano, England) Provision of special 
facilities for “ineducable spastics.” Cerebral palsy 
Bull., 1961, 3, 573-582.— The physical facilities and 
staff of a new unit of the Harperbury Hospital are 
described. This unit is being established to deal with 
the physical and psychoeducational problems of its 
patients.—T. E. Newland. 


4JF80L. Lindon, Robert L. (Martindale, Middle- 
sex, England) Risk register. Cerebral palsy Bull. 
1961, 3, 480-487—In contrast with waiting until 
children turn up with defects involving the central 
nervous, visual, and aural system, or with screening 
an entire infant or child population, checking оп 05 у 
those known to have undergone some prenatal, natal, 
or postnatal insult or risk known to predispose to the 
development of any such defects is advocated. This 
would involve only 20% of the total population. The 
nature of the informational needs, personnel, ап man- 
ner of operation are described.— 7. E. Newland. 


4JFB3S*. Segarra, Jose M, & Ojeman, R. J: 
Convergence nystagmus. Neurology, 1961, 11, 8885 
893.—A case report of a 52-year-old male with con 
vergence (and/or retraction) nystagmus associate 
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with astrocytoma of the brain stem. Conclusions: 
“Conversion and/or retraction nystagmus are rare 
symptoms with high localizing value in the area of 
the anterior sylvian aqueduct, the posterior wall of the 
third ventricle, and the tegmental areas of the mid- 
brain. Histologic serial sections in a case of sponta- 
neous convergence nystagmus due to an astrocytoma 
of the brain stem seem to implicate three areas, the 
lesions of which may be the necessary condition for 
the appearance of the symptom: the midline nuclei of 
the oculomotor complex, the superior colliculi, and 
the reticulate substance of the midbrain and pons."— 
R. G. Gunier. 

4JF83S*. Shanks, Robert A. (Royal Hosp. Sick 
Children, Glasgow, Scotland) The management of 
seizures in infancy and early childhood. Cerebral 
palsy Bull., 1961, 3, 583-590.—The importance of 
early, accurate diagnosis is stressed, and the appro- 
priate use of anticonvulsant drugs is recognized. 
“The use of ACTH in the treatment of children with 
sudden mental deterioration, seizures and hypsar- 
ththmia is described. The behavior disorders seen in 
some children with epilepsy often prove a more dif- 
ficult social and therapeutic problem than their 
seizures."—T. E. Newland. 

4]Е92В. Birch, Herbert G., Proctor, Florry, & 
Bortner, Morton. (Albert Einstein Coll.) Percep- 
tion in hemiplegia: IV. Body surface localization 
in hemiplegic patients. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1961, 
133, 192-202.— "The ability to localize touched points 
on the body surface was studied in a series of hemi- 
plegic patients and control subjects. Significant im- 
pairment was noted in the hemiplegics, most markedly 
in subjects with subdominant hemisphere damage. 
The data were discussed as an aspect of the general 
problem of body-schema reorganization in cerebral 
injury."—N. H. Pronko. 


Brain Damage 


4JG22D. Daston, Paul G., & Behar, Isaac. (О. 
Maryland) Perception of a three-dimensional 
spatial incongruity by brain-damaged and other 
adults. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1961, 133, 222-228.— 
A total of 74 Ss, divided into a brain-damaged and 2 
comparison groups, was shown a photograph of build- 
ings showing spatial incongruity. A reliable, struc- 
tured interview supported the prediction that brain- 
damaged persons are relatively more impaired in their 
Perception of 3-dimensional space than control groups. 
—N.. Н. Pronko. 


4]G26W. Walton, Donald. (Winwick Hosp. 

arrington, England) Relevance of base rates to 
the validity of a psychological test of brain dam- 
age (M.W.-L.T.) J. ment. Sci, 1961, 107, 926-930. 
—This test satisfies the Meehl-Rosen requirement of 
classifying patients with brain damage better than 
base rates will —W. L. Wilkins. 


4]G29S. Sindberg, Ronald M. (Duke U.) Some 
effects of stimulus variation on spiral aftereffect in 
Organic and nonorganic subjects. J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 25, 129-136.— College students and neuro- 
Psychiatric patients report spiral aftereffect (SAE) 6 
Or more times in 10 trials. Most cortical-damage Ss 

O not. Direction of rotation, exposure time, and 
Tpm are significant variables. “Conditions of medium 
difficulty discriminated best. . . . the perception of the 
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SAE is, in itself, a highly complex operation."—E. 
R. Oetting. 


4JG56K. Kimura, Doreen. (McGill U., Canada) 
Some effects of temporal-lobe damage on auditory 
perception. Canad. J. Psychol., 1961, 15, 156-165.— 
All Ss were patients whose chief presenting symptom 
was epileptic seizures; 55 of the 71 had unilateral 
brain operations to remove epileptogenic tissue. Most 
were given binaural memory tests for digits before 
and aíter surgery. Damage to the left temporal lobe 
impaired performance irrespective of the ear to which 
the stimuli were presented. Also, temporal lobectomy 
on either side impaired recognition at the ear contra- 
lateral to the removal.—R. S. Davidon. 


4JG59M. Morison, J. Edgar. (Belfast City Hosp., 
Ireland) Pathological anatomy of anoxia. Cere- 
bral palsy Bull., 1961, 3, 559-566.—“The predominant 
lesions of anoxia result from congestion of vascular 
channels, haemorrhages from small blood vessels and 
the escape of oedema fluid. The lesions vary some- 
what in the different organs. In the lungs the im- 
portance of the control of blood flow through the 
lungs at birth is stressed, and the lack of knowledge 
on how overloading of the pulmonary circuit is pre- 
vented is mentioned. It is necessary to distinguish in- 
traventricular haemorrhages of anoxic origin from 
subdural haemorrhages of traumatic origin, but, while 
certain extensive lesions can be recognised, the an- 
atomical changes.in lesser degrees of brain damage 
are unsatisfactorily appreciated. The relationship of 
perinatal anoxia to the pathological changes found in 
most cases of brain damage of later childhood also re- 
mains uncertain."—T. E. Newland. 


4JG61M. McFie, John. (National Hosp., London, 
England) Intellectual impairment in children with 
localized post-infantile cerebral lesions. J. № eurol. 
Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1961, 24, 361-365.—“‘Intel- 
ligence test results of 40 children with localized 
cerebral lesions, acquired after the first year of life, 
are analysed. The association of deficit on the tests 
with the presence of lesions in certain locations, re- 
sembling to a greater or lesser degree the association 
commonly found in adult patients, is found with per- 
formance tests, memory for designs, block designs, 
picture arrangement (right hemisphere lesions) ; with 
verbal tests, digit span, similarities (left hemisphere 
lesions) ; and with picture completion (little deficit). 
It is suggested that the degree to which the pattern 
of impairment on a test resembles that found in adults 
reflects the extent of approximation to adult cerebral 
organization mediating the function.” (28 ref.) —M. 
L. Simmel. 


4]G64H. Hanvik, Leo J., Nelson, Sherman E., 
Hanson, Harold B., Anderson, Arnold S., Dressler, 
William H., & Zarling, V. Richard. (Washburn 
Memorial Clinic, Minneapolis) Diagnosis of cere- 
bral dysfunction in children. Amer. J, Dis. Chil- 
dren, 1961, 101, 364-375.—From EEG, psychological, 
and pediatric examinations of 150 clinic cases, the 
percentage of cases diagnosed as brain-damaged 
varied widely depending on the diagnostic method, 
with only 10% unanimously diagnosed as brain- 
damaged. When a psychiatrist made a composite 
diagnosis using all available data, 59% of the total 
were diagnosed as brain-damaged. "The incidence 
of brain damage among children with behavior prob- 
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lems might be much higher than has often been sug- 
gested in the past."—4. B. Warren. 

4JG66K. Kimura, Doreen. (McGill U., Canada) 
Cerebral dominance and the perception of verbal 
stimuli. Canad. J. Psychol, 1961, 15, 166-171.— 
Patients with epileptogenic foci in various parts of 
the brain were given a test of immediate recall in 
which different digits were simultaneously presented 
to the 2 ears. One group of 107 Ss had speech repre- 
sented in the left hemisphere, the other 13 Ss in the 
right. For the former the right ear was more efficient 
for verbal recall; for the latter the left was more effi- 
cient. The effect was independent of handedness and 
the locus of epileptic discharge.—R. S. Davidon. 

4JG71S. Stein, Kenneth В. (VA Regional Office, 
San Francisco) The effect of brain damage upon 
speed, accuracy, and improvement in visual motor 
functioning. J. consult. Psychol., 1961, 25, 171-177. 
— Speed, accuracy, and improvement in a substitution 
task are fairly independent and are all impaired in a 
brain-injured group. Age is related to all 3 variables. 
—E. R. Oetting. 

4JG75S. Shankweiler, Donald P. (Cambridge U., 
England) Performance of brain-damaged patients 
on two tests of sound localization. /. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 375-381.—Sound-localiza- 
tion capacity was studied by 2 methods in humans 
with unilateral cerebral lesions and in control Ss. 
Brain-damaged Ss differed significantly from controls 
on a test of discrimination of angular differences 
which involved a verbal report, but did not differ 
significantly on a localization-by-pointing task. In- 
trahemispheric locus of lesion did not relate to per- 
formance, and the size of error was not significantly 
different in the auditory half-fields ipsilateral and con- 
tralateral to the lesion. It is concluded that such le- 
sions do not impair auditory localization, and that 
the obtained deficit on the task of verbal discrimina- 
Mr angular differences was due to defects in im- 
mediate memory and judgmental ability—W. A. 
Wilson, Jr. у dues d d 

4]G79R. Rowley, Vinton N., & Baer, Paul E. 
Visual retention test performance in emotionally 
disturbed and brain-damaged children. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1961, 31, 579-583—Brain-damaged 
children were more variable than emotionally dis- 
turbed children and a higher proportion of them made 
grossly defective performances on the visual reten- 
tion test. An extremely high percentage of emo- 
tionally disturbed children, however, made borderline 
performances as compared with normals. Grossly 
defective performance can be taken as an indicator of 
brain damage—R. E. Perl. 


4]G82S. Stark, Rosemary. (Wayne State U.) 
An investigation of unilateral cerebral pathology 
with equated verbal and visual-spatial tasks. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 282-287.—Ss with 
left cerebral damage perform significantly different on 
certain tasks so as to be distinguishable from Ss with 
right cerebral damage. In this instance, verbal and 
visual-spatial paired associations were learned. The 
results indicated that control Ss (no known cerebral 
damage) showed no difference on either task, but pa- 
tients with right cerebral damage (R) did signif- 
icantly poorer on visual-spatial learning than verbal 
learning; patients with left cerebral damage (L) did 
just the reverse. Percent of accuracy of diagnosis 
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of Rs as R, and Ls as L was marred by the factor of 
age. Measures of perseveration were less clearcut 
than error scores.—G. Prank. 


(Also see Abstracts 4JI07M, 471121, 4JQ14C, 
4JV21]) 


Cerebral Palsy 


4]H07B. Burk, Richard D., & Zimmerman, 
James P. (Columbus, Ohio) Serving the cerebral 
palsied adult. J. Rehabilit., 1960, 26(1), 7-9.—A 
discussion of the need to provide services for the 
cerebral-palsied adult, both medical and psychological. 
The adult has different problems than the child and 
therefore the program of service must be developed 
on an adult level.—E. Y. Beeman. 

4JHO8I. Irwin, Orvis C. (Inst Logopedics, 
Wichita, Kan.) Verification of results obtained 
with an integrated articulation test for use with 
children with cerebral palsy. Cerebral palsy Rev., 
1961, 22(5), 8-13.—Analyses of results obtained by 
means of testing a second group of cerebral palsied 
children indicate a substantial verification of the test. 
—T. E. Newland. 

4JHO9H. Hardy, James C. (U. Iowa) Intra- 
oral breath pressure in cerebral palsy. J. speech 
hear. Dis., 1961, 26, 309-319.—"It is suggested that 
the evaluation of the ability of a child with cerebral 
palsy to generate intraoral breath pressures is neces- 
sary if his physiological readiness for speech is to be 
thoroughly assessed.” Palatal, respiratory, and artic- 
ulatory musculatures must be checked. Procedures 
for evaluating palatal malfunctions in the cerebral 
palsy problem seem definitive and useful, but the pres- 
sure-producing potential of neuromuscularly involved 
cases is not as yet definitive.—M. F. Palmer. 

4JH141. Irwin, Orvis C. (Inst. Logopedics, 
Wichita, Kan.) Difficulties of consonant ап 
vowel sounds in the speech of children with cet- 
ebral palsy. Cerebral palsy Rev., 1961, 22(5), 14-15. 
—Speech therapy with cerebral palsied children 
should reflect the fact that vowels are easier for them 
than are consonants. Specific findings on 265 Ss, 
3-10 years of age, are presented —T. E. Newland. 

4JH15C. Clement, S. Mary. Morse code method 
of communication for the severely handicappe 
cerebral palsied child. Cerebral palsy Rev. 1961, 
22(5), 15-16.—The use of eye movements, smiles, 
breathing patterns, arm movements, and the like in 
Morse patterns is described.—T. E. Newland. 

4JH20H. Hardy, James C., Rembolt, Raymond 
R., Spriestersbach, Duane C., & Jayapathy, B. (U. 
Iowa) Surgical management of palatal paresis 
and speech problems in cerebral palsy: 
liminary report. J. speech hear. Dis. 196 
320-325.—' The problem of palatal dysfunction in cere 
ebral palsy highlights the need for consideration 0 
palatal paresis as a major factor in the speech re- 
tardation of many such cases. Some do not seem to 
be amenable to correction by nonsurgical procedures, 
and pharyngeal flap surgery has been performed on 
3 cases with good speech gains. Cases should be 
highly selected —М. F. Palmer. E 

4JH34W. Williams, Jessie M. When is а child 
with cerebral palsy ineducable? Cerebral palsy 
Bull., 1961, 3, 434-437.—'"The cerebral palsied child 

. needs an assessment period of at least а year 
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(preferably ina training center) before a final deci- 
sion regarding educability is reached, particularly if 
his physical handicaps are severe and if difficulties 
in communication make it impossible for him to dem- 
onstrate his capacity for understanding through re- 
sponse to ordinary tests. . . - During this trial period 
three factors should help in assessing the child's po- 
tential: (1) the extent to which he can be helped 
to establish communication with his world; (2) his 
capacity and inventiveness for circumventing his own 
physical limitations; and (3) the extent to which his 
capacity for understanding has increased during the 
assessment period."—T. E. Newland. 

4JH44M. Monfraix, C., Tardieu, G., & Tardieu, 
C. (Paris France) Disturbances of manual per- 
ception in children with cerebral palsy. Cerebral 
palsy Bull., 1961, 3, 544—552.— "Disorders of manual 
perception (gnosia) can be found in all forms of 
cerebral palsy. This type of agnosia occurs more їге- 
quently, and is more severe, in cases with spasticity 
and rigidity than in those with athetosis. It is per- 
haps more frequent in cases where the right side is 
affected rather than the left, and possibly also in 
unilateral rather than bilateral cases.” “Споѕіс ages" 
were established on 218 nondisabled children, and 92 
cerebral palsied children were characterized in terms 
of such an age in order to explore diagnostic and 
prognostic values of the concept of disparity between 
such ages and those obtained by means of commonly 
used individual intelligence tests—T. E. Newland. 


4JH53M. Monfraix, C., & Tardieu, G. (Paris, 
France) Development of manual perception in 
the child with cerebral palsy during re-education. 
Cerebral palsy Bull., 1961, 3, 553-558.—Using the 
"gnosic quotient," gnosic age divided by mental age 
(see 36: 4JH44M), the authors found clinical evi- 
dence to support the belief that "even when the gnosic 
disorders are profound (СО) less than 50) re-educa- 
tion can result in a considerable improvement, or in 
the disappearance of the disorders. This re-education 
sometimes has to be very prolonged and must not be 
interrupted. . . . It seems permissable to contrast 
agnosias caused by a lesion, in which re-education 
produces only long-term success, with agnosias caused 
by lack of use, in which results are much more 
quickly obtained."—T. E. Newland. 


MENTAL RETARDATION 


4Ј100Т. Tobias, J., & Gorelick, J. (Ass. Help 
Retarded Children) The Porteus Maze Test and 
the appraisal of retarded adults. Amer. J. ment. 
Defic., 1962, 66, 600-606.—As a result of a series of 
correlation studies to determine the relationship be- 
tween the Porteus mazes and other psychological in- 
struments, the following findings were reported: (a) 
he mazes are most highly related to nonverbal tests 
of performance such as the WAIS Performance scale 
or even the Purdue Pegboard. (b) There is а con- 
siderably lower relationship with verbal intelligence 
us and no relationship with tests of pure vocabu- 
ary. (c) There is a strong relationship between 
Measures of attentiveness and memory and the 
orteus mazes. (d) The Maze test is no better at 
Predicting productive efficiency in a sheltered setting 
f an other psychological instruments. (e) When the 
actor of IQ is kept constant, the Maze test score 15 
very significantly related to competitive employment 
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for extrainees at the workshop. A cut-off score of 
8.5 will correctly identify most employables and un- 
employables with equated IQs.—V. S. Sexton. 

4J103D. D'Asaro, Michael J., & John, Vera. (U. 
California Los Angeles) A rating scale for evalua- 
tion of receptive, expressive, and phonetic lan- 
guage development in the young child. Cerebral 
palsy Rev., 1961, 22(5), 3-4, 17-19.—The develop- 
ment and revision of the R-E-P Language Scale 
(range: 3 weeks to 72 months) are described. In a 
study of a clinic population, "the severly mentally 
retarded children showed equally depressed receptive 
and expressive scores," and "the predominantly emo- 
tionally disturbed children showed significantly higher 
receptive and lower expressive scores.” А copy of 
the scale is presented.—T. E. Newland. 


4]107М. Matthews, С. G., & Reitan, R. M. 
(Fort Wayne State School) Psychomotor abilities 
of retardates and patients with cerebral lesions. 
Amer. J. ment, Defic., 1962, 66, 607-612.—The 
Seguin-Goddard Formboard was administered to 15 
brain-damaged Ss from the neurology and neuro- 
surgery services of the Indiana University Medical 
Center and to 15 retardates from the Fort Wayne 
State School. Pairs of Ss were matched within 2 
points on Full-Scale Wechsler-Bellevue IQ scores. 
The test was given according to the Halstead method, 
in which the S performs the formboard task 3 times 
(dominant hand, nondominant hand, both hands) 
under a blindfold condition. Performances of the 
2 groups did not differ significantly with respect to 
absolute levels of ability demonstrated in any of the 
3 trials. When the groups were compared with re- 
spect to absolute and proportional amounts of im- 
provement shown in the successive formboard presen- 
tations, the retardates showed significantly greater 
absolute and proportional improvement from the 2nd 
to the 3rd trial, but the remaining intergroup com- 
parisons of improvement levels were not significant. 
—JV. S. Sexton. 

4]109В. Barksdale, M. W. (Atlanta U.) Social 
problems of mentally retarded children. Ment. 
Hyg., М. Y., 1961, 45, 509-512.—A sociometric test, 
the Vineland Social Maturity Scale, and teacher rat- 
ings were administered to 390 mentally retarded chil- 
dren enrolled in special classes in elementary school 
in order to determine their social status in the classes. 
When the popular group (pupils receiving 15 or more 
choices) was compared with the unpopular group 
(pupils receiving fewer than 4 choices) it was found 
that: (a) placement in special classes does not assure 
mentally retarded children of social acceptance, (b) 
popular mentally retarded children had higher social 
quotients than unpopular children, (c) there was no 
significant relationship between popularity of pupils 
and teacher preferences.—R. A. Hagin. 


4JI11F. Fisher, G. M. (Fairview State Hosp., 
Calif.) A comparison of the performance of en- 
dogenous and exogenous mental retardates on the 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale. J. ment. defic. 
Res., 1961, 5, 111-114.—" Mean WAIS subtest scores 
of 240 endogenous and 196 exogenous mental re- 
tardates matched for Full Scale IQ were computed 
at each of three age levels (16-24 years, 25-34 years 
and 35-44 years). Since only two of the 33 Critical 
Rations between mean subtest scores between the two 
diagnostic groups revealed differences, means and 
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standard deviations for each subtest for the two 
groups were combined and presented. Attempts to 
differentiate the etiology of subnormal intellectual 
functioning (brain damage vs. non brain damage) 
on the basis of WAIS subtest scores appears futile." 
—A. Barclay. 


4JI13S*. Silverstein, A. В. (Pacific State Hosp.) 
Perceptual motor, and memory functions in the 
Visual Retention Test. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1962, 
66, 613-617.— The Visual Retention Test was admin- 
istered to 36 mentally retarded adults under 3 condi- 
tions (copying, recognition, and reproduction), in 
order to illuminate the interaction of functions in 
performance. 3 forms of the test were given to ad- 
ditional groups of 12 Ss each, under just 1 of the 
3 conditions, to obtain reliability data. The following 
findings were obtained: (a) Age, sex, IQ, and length 
of hospitalization were not significantly related to 
performance. (b) Performance did not improve sig- 
nificantly with repeated administration of the test. 
(c) Copying scores were significantly higher than 
reproduction scores, but differences between copying 
and recognition scores and between recognition and 
reproduction scores were not consistently significant. 
(d) Alternate form reliability coefficients for scores 
under the 3 conditions were all highly significant. 
(e) The correlation between recognition scores and 
reproduction scores was not significant. (f) The 
correlation between copying scores and reproduction 
scores was highly significant. The results imply that 
the Visual Retention Test may be too difficult for 
mentally retarded adults when administered in the 
conventional way (reproduction condition). The test 
does not appear to be highly valid for measuring 
visual memory when used with retarded adults be- 
cause of its functional complexity.—V. S. Sexton. 


4J113S*. Sievers, Dorothy J., & Essa, Shirley Н. 
(Columbus State School) Language development 
in institutionalized and community mentally re- 
tarded children. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1961, 66, 
413-420.—74 mentally retarded children living in an 
institution were compared with seventy-four mentally 
retarded children living in the community on the 
Differential Language Facility Test (DLFT) and a 
speech and language evaluation. The mental age of 
these Ss was from 3-0 to 5-11 on the Stanford-Binet. 
Superior performance was exhibited on the total score 
and on 5 subtests of the DLFT by the community 
group. All these subtests required the child to ex- 
press himself verbally in a meaningful way to the 
given item. Performance of both groups on the 
DLFT and the speech evaluation indicates language 
development appears to follow the same pattern of 
growth in the mentally retarded as that of normal 
children. The only significant difference between 
the institution and community groups on the speech 
evaluations was in terms of total verbal output on 
the taped responses. А higher mean verbal output 
along with more repetition was shown by the institu- 
tion group.—V. S. Sexton. 

4J132Z*. Zigler, E. (Yale U.) Social depriva- 
tion and rigidity in the performance of feeble- 
minded children. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 
62, 413-421.—Work by Lewin (1936) and Kounin 
(see 15: 4231, 4232) had been interpreted as dem- 
onstrating that mental defectives evidenced greater 
rigidity of thinking than normal children of com- 
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parable level of mental age. However, another study 
(see 33: 3220) failed to support this hypothesis and 
these data were interpreted as pointing to a variable 
of social deprivation under certain conditions. The 
present work tested this hypothesis. Mental defective 
children were evaluated (by case history) as to 
degree of social deprivation. Ss were required to 
learn a simple motor task (marble-in-hole game) 
under 2 conditions of interaction by E. The results 
generally supported the hypothesis that interaction 
with an adult constitutes a reinforcing agent to learn- 
ing to a socially deprived, mentally retarded child— 
G. Frank. 

4J113Z*. Zuk, С.Н. The mind as an optical sys- 
tem: А study of perceptual reproduction in the 
normal and mentally retarded. J. genet. Psychol., 
1959, 94, 113-130.—' Approximately 125 institutional- 
ized patients in a hospital for the mentally retarded" 
and 60 normal adults were required to reproduce 10 
geometrical figures in repeated trials aíter exposure 
times of 10", 5", and 2", respectively, and under 1 
condition of “memory” from the preceding sequence. 
Linear measures of 4 selected figures for each trial 
series yielded statistically significant differences be- 
tween normals and retardates; the latter reproduced 
shorter designs. Within the retardate population the 
memory condition, compared to the 3 preceding con- 
ditions, yielded shorter designs, contr to adapta- 
tion over trials noted in the normals. A “seldom- 
quoted" structural model of the minc n optical 
instrument, described in Freud's early work, is in- 
voked to account for the findings. Suggestions for 
diagnosis are given.—S. L. Witryol. 

471185. Silverstein, A. B. (Pacific State Hosp.) 
Length of hospitalization and intelligence test 
performance in mentally retarded adults. Amer. 
J. ment. Defic., 1962, 66, 618-620.— The WAIS scores 
of 304 mentally retarded adults were correlated with 
length of hospitalization and age. Correlations were 
predominantly negative, but when age was held con- 
stant by means of partial correlation, correlations 
with length of hospitalization were uniformly non- 
significant. The correlations between subtest scores 
on the Performance scale and age remained signifi- 
cant when length of hospitalization was held constant. 
These findings suggest that age, not length of hos- 
pitalization, was the key variable in adversely affect- 
ing test performance. Further research is neede 
before definite conclusions can be drawn.—V. 59: 
Sexton. 


471205. Shallenberger, Patricia, & Zigler, Ed- 
ward. (U. Missouri) Rigidity, negative reaction 
tendencies, and cosatiation effects in normal and 
feebleminded children. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 
1961, 63, 20-26.—"Feebleminded and normal children 
played three pre-experimental games under two con- 
ditions of reinforcement, followed by a two-part ех: 
perimental task given under a support condition. 
Ss were allowed to play to satiation under the 
conditions. Hypotheses were generated based upon 
the supposition that *cosatiation score is a measure 
of motivational determinants rather than . . - Of the 
inherent rigidity of individuals. The results in gen- 
eral supported this."—G. Frank. 

4J121C. Culbertson, Ellen, Guthrie, G. M., But- 
ler, A. J, & Gorlow, L. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Patterns of hostility among the retarded. Amer. 
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J. ment. Defic., 1961, 66, 421—427.—100 items related 
to the function of hostility as a response to frustra- 
tion, a defense against anxiety-producing impulses, 
and as a drive against which defenses are developed 
were administered to 50 institutionalized mentally 
deficient women. The factor analysis of the correla- 
tion between the Ss resulted in 6 factors: intropuni- 
tive defense against hostile expression, defense denial 
of all hostility, conscious defense against expression 
of hostility, extrapunitive response to frustration, 
concern with hostile defenses, and choice of hostile 
function determined by the situation. These 6 factors 
suggest that differing patterns or dimensions of hos- 
tility occur and may serve quite different functions 
for various mentally deficient individuals—V. S. 
Sexton. 


4JI21L. Leland, H., & Smith, D. (Parsons State 
Hosp. & Training Center, Kan.) Unstructured ma- 
terial in play therapy for emotionally disturbed, 
brain damaged mentally retarded children. Amer. 
J. ment. Defic., 1962, 66, 621-628.—A rationale for 
the use of unstructured materials in an unstructured 
setting for play therapy with mentally retarded, brain 
damaged, emotionally disturbed children is discussed. 
These children seem to need to establish: a level of 
self, impulse control, and social interaction. These 
needs are best served in a situation where both the 
materials of play and the therapist’s procedures are 
fairly loosely structured, giving the child as much 
opportunity to express himself as possible—V. IS. 
Sexton. 


471225. Shotwell, Anna M. Hurley, J. R, & 
Cattell, R. B. (Pacific State Hosp.) Motivational 
structure of an hospitalized mental defective. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 422-426.—In an at- 
tempt to demonstrate the cross-validity of the basic 
motivational system as being composed of a few fun- 
damental traits as defined by research by Cattell and 
his colleagues, the matrix of personality variables 
descriptive of a 15-year-old female Negro, mental 
defective patient was factor analyzed. In general, 
the resultant factors were consistent with those found 
with different personalities in previous research, and 
were shown to be reducible to almost the same source 
traits found before.—G. Frank. 


4JI24S. Stevenson, Harold W., & Cruse, Daniel 
B. (U. Minnesota) The effectiveness of social 
reinforcement with normal and feebleminded chil- 
dren. J. Pers., 1961, 29, 124-135.—2 experiments 
Using a simple repetitive task are reported. "In Ex- 
periment I, E made a supportive comment about 5/5 
Performance after every fifteenth response, simply 
Watched S perform and made no comments, or left 
the room when S began performing. . . . Significant 
differences between the performance of normal and 
ieebleminded Ss were found in all conditions. The 
results indicate significant differences in the perform- 
ance of normal Ss in the three experimental condi- 
os but no significant differences [between] 

L three groups of feebleminded Ss. In Experiment 
us E made supportive comments . . . watched S per- 
orm and made no comments, left S ... or made 
critical comments about S's performance. ..- The 
results indicate a significant difference in perform- 
ance associated with type of S, and a significant inter- 
action between type of S and experimental condition.” 
B CT. Lodge. 
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471257. Zuk, G. H., Miller, Ralph L., Bartram, 
John B. & Kling, Frederick. (St. Christopher's 
Hosp. Children, Philadelphia) Maternal acceptance 
of retarded children: A questionnaire study of at- 
titudes and religious background. Child Develpm., 
1961, 32, 525-540.—'"Maternal acceptance of retarded 
children was explored through means of a question- 
naire which tapped attitudes toward the children and 
religious background. A low but positive correlation 
was found between measures of maternal acceptance 
and religious background. Mothers who rated them- 
selves more intense in religious practices tended to 
verbalize attitudes more acceptant of their retarded 
children.”—W. J. Meyer. 


4Ј128М. Miller, M. B. (George Peabody Coll. 
Teachers) Rebelliousness and repetition choice in 
adolescent retardates. Amer. J. ment, Defic., 1961, 
66, 428-434.— The choice of returning to an inter- 
rupted or completed task was given to adolescent 
educable retardates. Half the Ss were given the 
choice under autonomy conditions, while the other 
half were under apparent time-control conditions. In 
the autonomy condition almost all Ss repeated an 
interrupted task, while less than half the Ss repeated 
the interrupted task under time-control. Resumption 
of the interrupted task under time-control was related 
to a measure of rebelliousness, and both these var- 
iables were related to MA and IQ.—V. S. Sexton. 

4J129M. Miller, Curtis R., Eyman, Richard K., & 
Dingman, Harvey F. (Pacific State Hosp., Calif.) 
Factor analysis, latent structure analysis and men- 
tal typology. Brit. J. statist. Psychol, 1961, 14, 
29-34.—'"'The following paper deals with the classifi- 
cation of mentally retarded patients into two groups 
or types, and is based on an analysis of data for over 
700 cases. Two alternative methods have been used: 
first, latent structure analysis (a relatively new pro- 
cedure suggested by Lazarsfeld) and factor analysis 
(a standard procedure for classifying persons as well 
as analysing tests or characteristics). It is found 
that the former yields a classification that agrees 
more closely with that proposed by earlier investi- 
gators in this field on the basis of subjective or intui- 
tive judgment." —H. P. Kelley. 

4]129W. Weiner, Bluma В. (U. Pittsburgh) An 
approach to program improvement for mentally 
retarded children. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1962, 66, 
629-633.— The need for active and concerted efforts 
in instructional improvement in residential and day 
schools for the mentally retarded is cited. Ап at- 
tempt to meet this need is described, in an in-service 
seminar in Winston-Salem. 6 phases of the seminar 
are presented.—V. S. Sexton. 

4JI33F. Ferber, В, & Brightman, I. J. Cost 
determination in mental retardation diagnostic 
clinics. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1962, 66, 533-543.— 
A study of costs in mental retardation clinics to 
determine the actual detailed costs involved in diag- 
nosis and evaluation of functional potential and needs 
of the patients—V. S. Sexton. 

471345. Spradlin, J. Е. (U. Kansas) Effects of 
reinforcement schedules on extinction in severely 
mentally retarded children. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
1962, 66, 634-640.—An examination of the effects of 
reinforcement schedules on the extinction and spon- 
taneous recovery of an operant response in severely 
mentally retarded children. Group I received 100% 
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reinforcement during acquisition. Group IT received 
75% reinforcement. Group III received 50% rein- 
forcement. Group IV received 50% reinforcement 
during the first half of acquisition followed by 100% 
reinforcement the last half. Group V received 100% 
reinforcement the first half of acquisition followed by 
50% the last half. Significantly faster extinction 
occurred in Group I (100% reinforcement) than in 
the other 4 groups. The latter did not differ signifi- 
cantly from each other in extinction. No significant 
differences occurred among any of the groups during 
the spontaneous recovery period —V. 5. Sexton. 

471357. Johnson, C. D., & Barnett, C.D. (Austin 
State School, Tex.) Relationship of physical stig- 
mata to intellectual status in mongoloids. Amer. 
J. ment. Defic., 1961, 66, 435-437.—In a sample of 88 
institutionalized mongoloids, the presence or absence 
of 23 diagnostically important physical stigmata was 
noted. Stanford-Binet IQs ranged from 14 to 40, 
with a mean of 26. CAs ranged from 6 to 45 years, 
with a mean of 21 years. The mean number of stig- 
mata per S was identical for both sexes, 13.6. No 
significant relationship between intelligence and num- 
ber of stigmata was found in these 55.—/. S. Sexton. 

471365. Stevenson, Harold W., & Fahel, Leila S. 
(U. Minnesota) The effect of social reinforcement 
on the performance of institutionalized and non- 
institutionalized normal and feebleminded chil- 
dren. J. Pers., 1961, 29, 136-147.—“. . . children 
played a game with either one of six alternative re- 
sponses. Half of the Ss of each type and in each 
game played under a neutral condition in which E 
was attentive but unresponsive to their behavior, and 
half played under a reward condition in which E de- 
livered two supportive comments for each of five 
minutes following an initial one-minute base period. 
Significant differences in increment of response over 
the base rate were found as a function of institu- 
tionalization, but the variables of type of S, type of 
game, and reward condition did not exert significant 
effects."—G. T. Lodge. 


47138К. Kääräinen, Risto, & Dingman, Н. F. 
(Vaalijala Inst) The relation of the degree of 
mongolism to the degree of subnormality. Amer. 
J: ment. Defic, 1961, 66, 438-443.—13 variables in- 
cluding signs of mongolism, background variables, 
and intelligence measures were factor analyzed for 
40 mongoloids. The results indicated that the degree 
of mongolism is unrelated to relatively traditional in- 


4JI41B. Baumeister, A. A, & Bartlett, C. J. 
(George Peabody Coll. Teachers) A comparison of 


the factor structure of normals and retardates on be revised. The physical and develop 
ities of the case which differ from t 
—An attempt was made to determine whether the confirmed picture of mongolism are discussed —V’. 
mental abilities of retardates differ qualitatively from Sexton. 

: à on 4]I50R. Rendle- J The 
WISC, with the exception of digit span and mazes, pud test. ST Das ОЛА 1961, Shefe) ид 
were secured from 100 Ss between the ages of 13 and conditioned reflex has been "established n 
14 who tested 80 or below on the Verbal and Per- standard conditions. The reflex used was the eye 
formance scales. Intercorrelations between the sub- blink... . The test wa. f i E 
tests were factor analyzed and the factors rotated to normal children with the Follox bs E 
an orthogonal hierarchical solution. A similar anal- of 6 months old and under GA mote con 
Wisc done on normals using data presented in the over the age of 6 months conditioning became prog. 
; C manual for a comparable age group. Both  ressively easier until the typical adul 
actor analyses revealed general factors of ability, immediate conditioning was reached at about 4 
verbal and performance group factors. In the case of age. Provisional results in 74 mentally d 


the WISC. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1962, 66, 641-646. 


the abilities of normals. Scores on 10 subtests of the 
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of the retardates another factor emerged to include 
the subtests of Coding, Picture Arrangement, and 
Arithmetic—V. S. Sexton. 


4JI44B. Butterfield, E. C. 
School, Conn.) 
achievement by a mongoloid. 
Defic., 1961, 66, 444—448.—The case of a 36-year-old 
male mongoloid is described. The main impact of 
this case study lies in the striking discrepancy be- 
tween the S's actual social maturity and academic 
achievement and the social maturity and academic 
achievement which would be predicted for someone 
of his MA and IQ.—V. S. Sexton. 


4J144R. Rubinstein, J. H. (Hamilton County Di- 
agnostic Clinic for the Mentally Retarded, Ohio) 
Role of the diagnostic clinic in the care of the 
mentally retarded child. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
1962, 66, 544-550.—A review is presented of the de- 
velopment of mental retardation clinics, their accom- 
plishments, problems, and possible future directions. 
—V. S. Sexton. 


‚ 4145А. Allen, Richard J., & G 
(U. Michigan Medical Center) 
with normal intelligence. 
1961, 102, 145-152—The occurrence of phenylketo- 
nuria in a nonretarded child is rare. 
described, hyperactive behavior difficulties lessened 
with dietary treatment, while the IQ remained the 
(19 ref.) —A. B. Warren. 


4]I47W. Ware, J. R., Baker, R. A, & Sipowics, 
R. R. (USA Armor Human Research Unit) 
formance of mental deficients on a simple vig- 
ilance task. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1962, 66, 647—650. 
—14 trainable mentally retarded Ss monitored brief 
aperiodic interruptions of a continuously presented 
5 For 3 hours each S monitored under 
conditions of isolation without know 
and for 3 hours with knowledge of results. 
nificant improvement in performance accompanied 
knowledge of results, but the typic 
not eliminated. Without knowledge of resu 
S's performance was like the performance of normals. 
—V. S. Sexton. 


471495. Schmid, W., Lee Chi 
a (Austin State School, Tex. 
borderline of mongolism: Repo 
chromosome analysis. Amer. J. 


(Southbury Training 
A provocative case of over- 


ibson, Ralph M. 
Phenylketonuria 
Amer. J. Dis. Children, 


ledge of results 


al decrement was 


Hao, & Smith, 


ment. Defic., 1961, 
S 66, 449-455.—A case 1 4 д, 
telligence measures.—V. S. Sexton. year-old mentally pam ү esa E. 


a mongoloid. After a chromosomal analysis shi 
а normal set of 46 chromosomes, the diagnosis had 1o 
mental peculiar- 
he cytologically 
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children [indicated] they were more difficult to con- 
dition than ordinary children of the same chronolog- 
ical age. When speed of conditioning . . . was cor- 
related with their mental age, the ease of conditioning 
approximated to that of normal children. . . ee is 
suggested that the puff test can be used as a simple 
intelligence test.” —A. Barclay. 

4JI51N. Nelson, T. L., & Gholz, Barbara. (Son- 
oma State Hosp.) Serum glycoproteins in mon- 
golism. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1962, 66, 551-554. 
2 Sera from 187 mongoloids and 93 non-mongoloid 
mentally retarded controls were separated by paper 
electrophoresis. Strips stained for glycoproteins were 
compared quantitatively and qualitatively. The mon- 
goloids showed а small but significant decrease in the 
beta globulin fraction of the serum glycoproteins, 
compared to the controls. Analysis by age group 
revealed that the significant decrease was more 
marked among younger than among older children. 
Among adults the difference was not significant. In 
the albumin or the alpha’, alpha?, and gamma globulin 
íractions of serum glycoproteins, no significant dif- 
ference was found between mongoloids and controls. 
=V. S. Sexton. 

4JI51Z. Zigler, E., & Unell, E. (Yale U.) Con- 
cept-switching in normal and feebleminded chil- 
dren as a function of reinforcement. Amer. J. 
ment. Defic., 1962, 66, 651-657.—Feebleminded and 
normal children who had been matched for MA were 
given a concept-switching task under 2 conditions of 
reinforcement. In each group half of the Ss received 
an intangible reinforcer for correct solution to the 
problem. The other half received a tangible rein- 
forcer. Both feebleminded and normals switched 
more readily under the tangible than under the in- 
tangible condition. Types of Ss showed no differ- 
ences in performance.—/. S. Sexton. 

4JI52B. Bryant, Keith N., & Hirschberg, J. Cot- 
ter. (Menninger Clinic) Helping the parents of 
aretarded child. Amer. J. Dis. Children, 1961, 102, 
52-66.—The role of the physician as a guide to fam- 
ilies of retarded children is described, with emphasis 
on the attitudes of both physician and parents. (55 
ref.)—A. B. Warren. 

4JI55B. Berry, Helen К. Detection of meta- 
bolic disorders among mentally retarded children 
by means of paper spot tests. Amer. J. ment. 
Defic., 1962, 66, 555-560.—Urine specimens dried on 
filter paper were secured from about 700 mentally 
retarded children. The specimens were examined for 
the presence of eleven substances, each of which may 
be present in increased amounts in urine of children 
Who have a given metabolic disorder. 3 children with 
phenylketonuria were detected, 3 with glycosuria, 1 
with cystinuria, and 9 with gross aminoaciduria. 
S spot tests offer a simple inexpensive approach 
Or mass screening procedures to be applied either 
to mentally retarded children, institutional popula- 
tions, or newborn infants—V. S. Sexton. 


4]I56N. Nakamura, Hiromu. (Pacific State 
osp.) Nature of institutionalized adult mon- 
goloid intelligence. Amer. J. ment Defic., 1961, 
, 456-458.—A randomly selected group of 64 in- 
iitutionalized mongoloid adults were given the Stan- 
ford-Binet Intelligence Scale (Form L) : The follow- 
Ing results were obtained: (a) Mongoloid adults had 
a mean IQ of about 23 and a standard deviation of 


about 7. (b) The mean mental age of the sample 
was 3.5 years, and the upper limit of the range of 
items passed did not exceed 7 years. (c) The dis- 
tribution of intelligence was defined by a normal 
curve. (d) There were no significant sex differ- 
ences. (e) There was an absence of a systematic 
relationship between IQ and CA with an г = .00. 
(f) The frequency of IQs above 21 obtained at age 
31 and above was significantly fewer than would be 
expected by probability theory. This might be related 
to the thesis that mongoloids age sooner than normals 


and hence mentally deteriorate ѕоопег.—/. S. Sexton. 

471565. Sandler, M. (London, England) Brain 
function and the 5-hydroxindoles. Cerebral palsy 
Bull., 1961, 3, 456-464.—' A. review of the 5-hydrox- 
indole pathways of tryptophan metabolism is pre- 
sented and evidence pertaining to their role in normal 
brain function is examined. A possible connection 
between disordered mental function and disturbance 
in these metabolic pathways is discussed, with special 
reference to phenylketonuria . . . and to other forms 
of mental defect." (62-item bibliogr.)—T. E. New- 
land. 

4JI59L. Lawson, D. W. (Caswell School, Kins- 
ton, N. C.) Religious programs for the mentally 
retarded residing in institutions. Amer. J. ment. 
Defic., 1961, 66, 459-463.—43 state institutions which 
had full-time chaplaincy programs for their mentally 
retarded residents supplied information relative to the 
personnel, program, philosophy, facilities, present 
status, and future needs.—V. S. Sexton. 

4J160H. Henderson, Robert A, & Centerwall, 
Willard R. The attack on phenylketonuria: A 
pilot study. Except. Children, 1961, 27, 260-263.— 
2721 cases of mental retardates from private and 
public schools were tested. 5 cases of PKU were 
discovered. Many undetected cases of PKU must 
exist but could be discovered by accurate, inexpensive 
testing.—C. T. Morgan. 

471615. Spitz, E. B., Adamson, W. C, & Noe, 
W.L. (The Children's Hosp. of Philadelphia) Cri- 
teria for pneumoencephalography in differential 
diagnostic study of mental subnormality. Amer. J. 
ment. Defic., 1962, 66, 561-567.—Pneumoencephalog- 
raphy in the pediatric age group is a simple, rela- 
tively safe and illuminating diagnostic procedure 
when conducted under optimal conditions. A single 
criterion is suggested for the use of pneumoencephal- 
ography in the differential diagnostic study of mental 
subnormality, namely, the persistence of fusion of 
symptoms of both encephalography and psychiatric 
impairment: (a) after a minimum of 9 months res- 
idence in a therapeutically oriented group living 
milieu; (b) in those cases where medical history 
(including family movies when available) and the 
observed response to special education techniques 
were suggestive, but not confirmatory, of encephalo- 
pathy; and (c) where psychologic, neurologic and 
electroencephalographic studies failed to establish a 
presumptive diagnosis—V. S. Sexton. 

471630. O'Connor, N, & .Hermelin, Beate. 
(Maudsley Hosp., London) Visual and stereog- 
nostic shape recognition in normal children and 
mongol and non-mongol imbeciles. J. ment. defic. 
Res., 1961, 5, 63-66.—“Normal children, mongols, 
non-mongoloid imbeciles and normal adults were 
compared on visual and stereognostic shape recogni- 
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tion tasks. It was thought that mongols would differ 
from non-mongol imbeciles in stereognosis. This 
conjecture was confirmed. Two other findings are 
of interest. Imbecile adults are superior to normal 
children in stereognostic shape recognition, and nor- 
mal adults are superior to normal children in visual 
shape recognition."—4. Barclay. 

4]165C. Clarke, Ann M. (Epsom, Surrey, Eng- 
land) The study of imbecile Бело: Cerebral 
palsy Bull., 1961, 3, 465-471.— Current research find- 
ings are summarized with respect to home care, in- 
stitutional care, and education and training both from 
the view point of occupation and training centers and 
in regard to experimentally more controlled condi- 
tions. “It appears that considerably more can be 
done for the severely subnormal than formerly 
thought.” —T. E. Newland. 

4JI67H. Hermelin, Beate, & O'Connor, М. 
(Maudsley Hosp., London) Shape perception and 
reproduction in normal children and mongol and 
non-mongol imbeciles. J. ment. defic. Res., 1961 
5, 67-71.—"Normal children and mongol and non- 
mongoloid imbeciles were compared on matching, rec- 
ognition, copying and reproduction tasks. АП groups 
were found to obtain higher scores on matching tasks 
than on recognizing designs from memory. On the 
other hand, there was a group difference in the draw- 
ing tasks, mongols performing less well in both copy- 
ing and reproducing from memory than non-mongol 
imbeciles and normals. The results do not sup- 
port conclusions of visual-perceptual impairment in 
severely subnormal patients when compared with chil- 
dren of like mental age. They do support previous 
andinge that mongol are inferior to non-mongols in 
asks involving fine motor discriminati 
беши уле rimination апа con- 


4]I68M. Michaels, J, & Schucman, Hel 
(Shield David Inst.) Observations on the nS 
dynamics of parents of retarded children. Amer. 
J. ment. Defic., 1962, 66, 568-573.—Some special 
emotional problems of mentally retarded children's 
parents as they are seen in working with parents at 
the Shield of David Institute for Retarded Children 
—V. S. Sexton. \ 


47172В. Bell, Anne, & Zubek, John P. i 
dren’s Hosp., Winnipeg, Canada) Effects of Ene 
on the intellectual performance of mental defec- 
tives. Canad. J. Psychol., 1961, 15, 172-175.—One 
year after initial testing on the WAIS, 3 matched 
groups of mental defectives were given deanol, d- 
amphetamine, and lactose placebos daily for 8 weeks 
Progress was evaluated by: WAIS retesting at the 
end of the period, a monthly battery of tests involving 
coding, mazes, digit span, number concepts, and word 
matching; and a weekly behavioral rating scales, All 
groups showed slight improvement on all measures 
The only significant differences between groups were 
on the WAIS; the deanol and amphetamine groups 
did significantly worse than the placebo group.—R. S. 
Davidon. : 


AJI72K. Kolstoe, O. P. (Southern Illinois U.) 
An examination of some characteristics which dis- 
criminate between employed and not-employed 
mentally retarded males. Amer. J. ment. Defic. 
1961, 66, 472-482.—2 groups, each of 41 mentally 
retarded males, 16 years of age and older were com- 
pared on a total of 91 characteristics of a background, 
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intellectual, personality, social, and vocational skill 
nature. All were former clients of the Employment 
Evaluation and Training Project. Differences be- 
tween the group which subsequently secured employ- 
ment vs. the group which was not employed were 
noted. The employed group was found distinctly 
superior in physical, personality, social, and work 
characteristics.—V. S. Sexton. 


4]177M. Matthews, Charles G., & Levy, Leon Н. 
(Ft. .Wayne State School, Ind.) Response sets and 
manifest anxiety scores in a retarded population. 
Child Develpm., 1961, 32, 577-584.—In an attempt 
to assess the applicability of the Children’s Form of 
the Manifest Anxiety Scale (CMAS) to a mentally 
retarded population the test was administered to 30 
institutionalized mentally retarded males on a test- 
retest basis together with a digit span test and a 
specially constructed response set scale. CMAS 
scores were found to be stable over time and higher 
than for the standardization group. CMAS and per- 
formance on the digit span task were not correlated, 
but the CMAS is strongly influenced by response 
sets. It was concluded that the CMAS is not ap- 
propriate for a retarded, institutionalized population. 
—W. J. Meyer. 


.4]IS0F. Foreman, M. E. (Ohio State U.) Pre- 
dicting behavioral problems among institutional- 
ized mental retardates. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1962, 
66, 580-588.—Cottage attendants selected 3 groups 
of institutionalized retardates differing markedly in 
overt aggressiveness and called behavioral problems, 
neutrals, and models. 60 Ss chosen randomly from 
the 3 selected groups were compared in terms of sex, 
age, intelligence, and length of institutionalization 
and given individually the adult form of the Rosen- 
zweig Picture-Frustration Study, a highly frustrating 
mirror drawing task, and the Grab Bag Curiosity 
Test of Motor Inhibition. On the P-F Study each of 
the behavioral groups reacted to the frustrating situa- 
tions ina predominately ego-defensive fashion. There 
was an inverse trend between the extrapunitive direc- 
tion of aggression and overt behavioral differences in 
aggression. Neither the mirror drawing task nor the 
Grab Bag Curiosity Test differentiated significantly 
between the behavioral groups. Several additional 
analyses are reported.—V. 5. Sexton. 


. AJI83H. Hodgden, Laurel Н. (U. Oregon) Var- 
iability of behavior as a function of intelligence 
and incentive. J. Pers., 1961, 29, 183-194.—"This 
study is primarily concerned with differences in the 
preference for variability as a function of intelligence 
level, etiology of mental deficiency and the amount 0! 
incentive. Differences as a function of mental age 
and sex are also investigated." 40 children were use 

in each of 4 groups: bright, average, exogenous men- 
tally retarded, and endogenous mentally retarded. 
The task was to take a toy truck through а maze 
The primary measures used... were the total 
number of different paths taken in the two-choice 
situation and the total number in the free-choice 
situation.” Significant differences in variability were 
found only in the 2nd situation, with the retarded 5$ 
showing less variability. “The retarded Ss also ha 

significantly lower originality scores and showe 

greater differences between high and low incentive 
conditions than did the normal Ss. . . . There җе 
no significant sex differences."—G. Т. Lodge. 
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4JI86S. Spitz, H. H., & Lipman, R. S. (Edward 
R. Johnstone Training and Research Center, Borden- 
town, N. J.) A comparison of mental retardates 
and normals on_ kinesthetic figural aftereffects. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 686-687.—The 
reactivity of normals and retardates was compared on 
tests of visual and kinesthetic afteraffects. Mental 
retardates were shown to be characterized by a 
weaker satiation process than normals of comparable 
CA.—G. Frank. 

47187В. Burke, Libbie S., & Dye, M. (State 
Home and Training School, Colo.) “Adoptive 
friend” program in an institution for the mentally 
retarded. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1961, 66, 387-392. 
—An “adoptive friend” program in an institution for 
the mentally retarded is reviewed. The purpose, pro- 
cedure, prospective results, and problems arising out 
of this program are treated. Positive values or assets 
are considered to outweigh the negative effects. It 
was also emphasized that the volunteer understand 
the needs and satisfactions in this relationship as well 
as the importance of an harmonious relationship be- 
tween the personnel of the institution and the volun- 
teer.—V. 5. Sexton. 

4JI88D. Dul’nev, G. M. (Ed.) Izuchenie poz- 
navatel’noi deiatel'nosti uchashchikhsia vspomog- 
atel’noi shkoly. [Study of the cognitive activity of 
school children in the auxiliary school] zv. Akad. 
Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1961, No. 114, 188 p.—These 
transactions of the Institute of Defectology are de- 
voted to the "development of psychologico-pedagog- 
ical methods of diagnosing mental retardation in chil- 
dren and to the psychologico-pedagogical foundations 
of the means of forming in the mentally retarded 
temporal concepts and habits of independent activity 
in doing school assignments.”—I. D. London. 


4JIS9S. Stevenson, Н. W., & Knights, R. M. 
(U. Minnesota) The effectiveness of social rein- 
forcement after brief and extended institutional- 
ization. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1962, 66, 589-594.—. 
60 institutionalized feebleminded children played a 
game of inserting marbles into a 6-hole board, half 
under neutral conditions and half under reward con- 
ditions. Both condition and time of testing exerted 
greater effects on the performance of girls than of 
boys. A significantly higher level of response was 
found for girls who were initially tested immediately 
upon their return to the institution than for girls who 
Were tested 12 weeks after their return. This differ- 
ence persisted in subsequent testings of each group 
of girls. Sex differences in performance may be 
related to an interaction between sex of E and sex 
of S and that the level of motivation for adult contact 
and support is greater immediately after return to the 
institution than it is after a 12 to 30 week stay.— 
V. S. Sexton. 


4JI90F. Farina, M., Collinet, M., & Collinet- 
Я archal, M. J. Glutamine, arriération mentale et 
toubles caractériels. [Glutamin, mental retardation 
39 character disorders] Acta neurol. psychiat. 
elg., 1961, 61, 590-610.—Children aged 6-17 years 
Presenting pathological EEG alterations were treated 
Y oral administration of a daily dosage of 120 mg. 
т: lutamin for 6-8 weeks without апу noticeable 
S ereffects. EEG remained unchanged, the low IQ 
ыы always markedly improved. General behavior 

as favorably influenced—V. Sanua. 
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4]I92G. Gardner, W. L, х Nisonger, H. W. 
(AAMD Project on Technical Planning in Mental 
Retardation) A manual on program development 
in mental retardation. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1962, 
66(4, Monogr. Suppl.), 192 p.—This manual presents 
guidelines for planning, development, and coordina- 
tion of programs for the mentally retarded at state 
and local levels. The following are described: goals 
in mental retardation; the role of government in 
mental retardation; identification, diagnosis, treat- 
ment, and parent counseling; role of day and res- 
idential care and training facilities; and keys to 
future progress.—V. S. Sexton. 


4JI92T. Tobias, J., & Gorelick, J. (Ass. Help 
Retarded Children, Inc.) The validity of the Pea- 
body Picture Vocabulary Test as a measure of 
intelligence of retarded adults. Train. sch. Bull., 
1961, 58, 92-98.—The Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test (PPVT) was administered to an age group 
older than the standardization population in a study 
of the vocabulary of retarded adults. Although there 
is a significant relationship between the PPVT and 
the most commonly used individual intelligence tests, 
the РРУТ tends systematically to over-rate both the 
MA and the IQ of retarded adults. It is hypothesized 
that the vocabulary skills of retardates may continue 
to mature beyond that of other intellectual factors 
measured by existing instruments. This phenomenon 
may be affected by residence in the community and 
not apply to an institutionalized group. The PPVT 
is more closely related to the reading achievement of 
adults at educable levels than is the WAIS. There 
is, however, no significant correlation between vocab- 
ulary and the measure of “planfulness” provided by 
the Porteus Mazes.—V. S. Sexton. 


4JI93K. Kaplan, S. (Polk State School, Pa.) 
The growing importance of the trainable in an 
institutional setting. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1961, 
66, 393-398.—A report is presented of a quantitative 
analysis of work done by patients acting as unpaid 
aides in a large state institution for mental retardates. 
The weekly work schedule for each aide included the 
degree of retardation, type of work, and work load. 
The total output in hours per week for all aides was 
45% greater than the total output of the paid em- 
ployees for the same time. 11.7% of the severely 
retarded, 57.9% of the moderately retarded, 85.4% of 
the mildly retarded were used as aides. A qualitative 
analysis of the work performance by all aides was 
also presented —V. S. Sexton. 


4JI95E. Ellis, N. R. (George Peabody Coll. 
Teachers) Amount of reward and operant be- 
havior in mental defectives. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
1962, 66, 595-599.—In 2 experiments on mentally de- 
fective Ss, Hull’s postulate of incentive motivation 
(K) was tested with negative results. In Experiment 
I the amount of reward was varied by giving 1 or 3 
cigarettes in 20 deliveries on a ratio schedule, A 
single “lever” operation test situation was employed. 
In Experiment II a lessened ratio was used, the Ss 
had lower IQs and could choose between cigarettes 
and penny candy as rewards. There was some sug- 
gestion that lowered amount of reinforcement facil- 
itated performance. Ss of low IQ tended to leave 
the test before getting the 20 rewards available to 
them. During extinction, those with higher 105 
tended to stop responding sooner. Operant rate dur- 
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ing conditioning was a slightly better predictor of 
success in standard measures of learning, such as 
rotary pursuit, serial verbal, than the Binet and 
Kuhlmann IQs.—V. S. Sexton. 


4Ј195Т. Tarjan, George; Wright, Stanley W., 
Dingman, Harvey F, & Eyman, Richard К. 
(Pacific State Hosp., Pomona, Calif.) Natural his- 
tory of mental deficiency in a state hospital. 
Amer. J. Dis. Children, 1961, 101, 195-205—An 
epidemiological study in which 724 mental defectives 
“are classified by age, diagnosis, sex, IQ, socioeco- 
nomic status, and ethnic origin. Additional char- 
acteristics of the patients, their families, and their 
environments are related to these basic variables. 
The results lend themselves to an estimation of the 
expected frequency of patient and family character- 
istics, particularly when information on age and IQ 
are known. They should also assist physicians in 
counseling parents and in guiding the development of 
community programs for mental defectives."—4. B. 
Warren. 


4J196G. Goodwill Industries of America, Inc. 
Work evaluation and employment preparation 
services for mentally retarded adults. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: GIA, 1961. 96 p.—A report on the In- 
stitute on Sheltered Workshop Services for the Men- 
tally Retarded held at the University of Kansas in 
February 1961. Several papers were presented on 
the problems of rehabilitation and employment, as 
well as progress reports from Goodwill Industries 
operating such programs.—E. Y. Beeman. 


(Also see Abstracts 4AJ57M, 4AJ83C, 4DP29R, 
4GD27Q, 4IC31R, 4KE79G) 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


4]J21K. Kohlmann, Th. (U. Clinic Psychiatry 
Neurology, Vienna, Austria) La possibilité de pro- 
jection du psychopathique dans le test de Ror- 
schach. [The possibility of projection of psychop- 
athy in the Rorschach Test.] Rev. Psychol. appl., 
1961, 11, 221-231—A comparative study was made 
between 100 cases diagnosed as neurotic and 113 
diagnosed as psychopathic to which were added 30 
sexual delinquents. The psychopaths showed a higher 
level of aggressive projections, and more evidence of 
disintegration in the sense of lack of inhibition. 
These 2 signs were most marked in the strongly anti- 
social Ss as represented by the psychopathic mur- 
seers and the sexual delinquents—_W. W. Watten- 
erg. 


4JJ22P. Parin, Paul Die Abwehrmechanismen 
der Psychopathen. [The defensive mechanisms of 
psychopaths.] Psyche, Stutt., 1961, 15, 322-329— 
Psychopaths fend off the demands of the superego, 
while allowing some of the banned id wishes entry to 
the ego. The psychopath excludes the outer world 
and warning superego. He avoids breakdown through 
cowardice, brazeness, lying, deception, etc. The psy- 
chopath acts with the courage of unconscious despair. 
—E. W. Eng. 


4JJ53P. Painting, D. H. (United States Public 
Health Service Hosp., Lexington, Ky.) The per- 
formance of psychopathic individuals under condi- 
tions of positive and negative partial reinforce- 
ment. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 353-355.— 
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Previous theorizing had distinguished a group of pri- 
mary psychopaths (PP) from neurotic psychopaths 
(NP) on the basis of weakness of conscience and dis- 
regard for social law (PP) vs. a strong conscience 
with need to get caught and be punished (NP). The 
present study is an attempt to distinguish NPs from 
PPs with regard to their ability to profit from ex- 
perience (in this instance to profit from differential 
reinforcement schedules in а learning situation). 
NPs were seen to be not too different from a control 
group of normals. However, PPs manifested rigidity 
of thinking under certain conditions of reinforcement 
(reward vs. punishment, immediate vs. delayed), and 
their performance deteriorated the greater the time 
between stimulus and response. The study, moreover, 
pointed up the lack of homogeneity in groups grossly 
defined as “psychopath.” —G. Frank. 

.4]J73S. Seidenberg, Robert. The concept of 
lingering: А cultural and psychological synthesis. 
Psychiatry, 1961, 24, 273-277.—Akin to loitering, 
“lingering” occurs in every human situation and may 
constitute a way of life. A case history of a 30-year- 
old male who had been a graduate student in one of 
the physical sciences for 8 years illustrates some pos- 
sible psychological and cultural determinants.—C. T. 

ever. 


(Also see Abstracts 41K270, 4JV37C) 


Alcoholism 


4JK59R. Rudie, R. R., & McGaughran, L. 5. 
(Moose Lake State Hosp., Minn.) Differences in 
developmental experience, defensiveness, and per- 
sonality organization between two classes of prob- 
lem drinkers. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 
659-665.—Family background, personality data, and 
defensive behavior were studied to test the Knight 
distinction between 2 kinds of alcoholics: essential an 
reactive. Data analysis supported the predictions. 
The findings has implications for research which at- 
tempts to study the problem of alcoholism but with- 
out making a necessary distinction regarding their Ss. 
—G. Frank. 


Sex Deviation 


_AJLIGD. Dickey, Brenda A. (U. Colorado) At 
titudes toward sex roles and feelings of adequacy 
in homosexual males. J. consult. Psychol., 1961, 
25, 116-122.—Feelings of adequacy, measured by selt- 
and ideal-self-concepts and responses to 20 other test 
items, did not support a role-conflict hypothesis. 
Adequacy was related to “job satisfaction, preference 
for leisure time association with heterosexuals, ideal- 
ization of the role of the typical heterosexual male 
rather than with the typical homosexual male."—£- 
R. Oetting. 

_AJLI7L. Liddicoat, R. A study of non-institu- 
tionalized homosexuals. J. Nat. Inst. Personne 
Res., Johannesburg, 1961, 8, 217-249.—50 male and 
50 female homosexuals were matched with a contro 
group. All members of both groups were interviewe 
and given the Wechsler-Bellevue. The groups were 
compared with regard to test patterns, family back- 
ground, occupations, hobbies, health, preferred role 
and therapy. The findings of many previous studies 
are refuted. “. . . no one theory on aetiology a5 
yet been found to apply to all homosexuals.” ( 
ref.)—J. L. Walker. 
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4JL36M. Мітап, L. IA. Klinika i lechenie 
impotentsii. [Diagnosis and treatment of impotence.] 
Moscow, USSR: Medgiz, 1960. 136 p.—Impotence, 
when psychogenetically derived, is viewed by the 
author as a “sexual neurosis.” In addition to the pri- 
marily medical forms of therapy, psychotherapy and 
acupuncture( the latter borrowed from Chinese prac- 
tice) are discussed.—/. D. London. 


4JL47E. Epstein, Arthur W. (Tulane U. Louisi- 
ana) Relationship of fetishism and transvestism 
to brain and particularly to temporal lobe dysfunc- 
tion. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1961, 133, 247-253.—5 
cases of fetishism and cross-dressing are presented 
in support of a brain dysfunction theory of these dis- 
orders.—N. H. Pronko. 


4JL72V. Vasil'chenko, G. S. Patogeneticheskie 
mekhanizmy impotentsii.  [Pathogenetic mecha- 
nisms of impotence] Moscow, USSR: Medgiz, 
1956. 172 p.—The author investigates the physiolog- 
ical mechanisms behind impotence, a proper under- 
standing of which is necessary for its successful treat- 
ment. "One of the chief difficulties [encountered] lies 
in the almost complete absence of objective syndromes 
in the majority of those suffering from impotence—a 
fact which forces maximal utilization of anamnestic 
data.” However, these data, though subjective, are 
"just as objective as other data" can be in the hands 
of a physiologist who knows how to interpret "sub- 
jective experience," which always has its accom- 
panying “physico-chemical” side.—/. D. London. 


4JL79P. Porudominskii, I. M.  Polovye ras- 
stroistva u muzhchin. [Sexual disturbances in 
man.] Moscow, USSR: Medgiz, 1960. 279 p.—The 
author discusses the etiology, diagnosis, and treatment 
of the various forms of male sexual disturbances. 
‘Acupuncture and cauterization therapies” (borrowed 
from Chinese practice) and psychotherapy are dis- 
cussed, as well as the primarily medical forms of 
therapy —I. D. London. 


4JL85W. West, D. J. (Maudsley Hosp.) Paren- 
tal figures in the genesis of male homosexuality. 
Int. J. soc. Psychiat., 1959, 5, 85-97.—1n a study of 
50 homosexuals and 50 controls, homosexuals showed 
the presence of a typical parental constellation signif- 
icantly more than the controls, namely, an over-in- 
tense mother and unsatisfactory father relationship. 
(7 tables) —R. M. Frumkin. 


Drug Addiction 


4JMI5M. Monroe, Jack J., & Alexander, W. 
Astin. (USPHS Hosp., Lexington, Ky.) Identifi- 
Eon processes in hospitalized narcotic drug ad- 
dicts. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 63, 215-218.— 
үе Purpose of the present study was to examine the 
[есу on the part of hospitalized narcotic drug ad- 
bs to identify with 'addicts-in-general! Identifica- 
br was defined . . . in terms of a discrepancy be- 
Ween his self-evaluation on a true-false inventory of 
B feelings, and attitudes, and his evaluation of 
Pus addicts’ on a parallel inventory of similar con- 
ХАРЫН [Specific] hypotheses . . . were tested with 
m collected in clinical interviews and . . . a [test] 
addit ; These theoretical formulations regarding 
F ict identification gained some degree of support 

om the data.” C. Frank. 
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4JM22W. Winick, Charles, & Nyswander, Marie. 
Psychotherapy of successful musicians who are 
drug addicts. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1961, 31, 
622-636.—A clinic to treat drug addict jazz musi- 
cians on a voluntary outpatient basis was established 
in 1957. 15 clinic patients compared with a control 
group showed relatively good results. They differed 
from typical addicts in family status, heterosexual in- 
terests, vocational success, and in having a relatively 
strong father figure. Taking drugs seemed to quell 
rage and hostility—R. E. Perl. 


Suicide (& Homicide) 


4JN43G. Gibson, Evelyn, & Klein, S. Murder. 
Stud. Causes Delinqu. Treatm. Offenders, 1961, No. 4. 
iv, 43 p.—A statistical analysis of all crimes in recent 
years initially reported as murder by the police, The 
analysis is broken down by victim’s and offender's 
age, sex, and relationship to each other; the method 
used; motives; and the court's decision. Attention is 
called to the British Homicide Act of 1957, which re- 
defined the offense of murder.—E. Y. Beeman. 

4]751. Iga, Mamoru. (San Fernando Valley 
Сой.) Cultural factors in suicide of Japanese 
youth with focus on personality. Sociol. soc. Res., 
1961, 46, 75-90.—The Japanese pattern indicates bi- 
modal peaks at ages 20-25 and at 65 and above, high 
rural suicides, high female suicides, higher incidences 
of suicide during night hours, It is the leading 
cause of death between ages 15 and 24. Main as- 
sumptions are that the high rates are due to: the 
weak ego of Japanese youth, strong and uninhibited 
impulses, conscience, and favorable attitude toward 
suicide coupled with a sense of insecurity. —C. W. 
Page. 

4JN95G. Gottschalk, L. A., & Gleser, G. C. An 
analysis of the verbal content of suicide notes. 
Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1960, 33, 195-204.—“In con- 
clusion our analysis of suicide notes has indicated that 
genuine suicide notes differ in their verbal content 
from false suicide notes and most likely from personal 
letters involving a conflict over separation. The 
unique characteristic of the genuine suicide notes ap- 
pears to be a rather telegraphic effort of a person 
contemplating suicide to communicate with a love 
object of significance. The very choice of words used 
in such notes reveals an unusual preoccupation with 
objects of the live world and, by inference, a wish to 
maintain some tie with or produce some persistent ef- 
fect on such objects, no matter how vague and tenu- 
ous. We strongly suspect the psychopathology of the 
note-writing suicidal person is different from the per- 
son who commits suicide without leaving a note.” — 
C. L. Winder. 


Crime & Delinquency 


4JO05K. Knapp, Robert R. The relationship be- 
tween certain personality measures and delin- 
quency rate in a Navy sample. USN Bur. Naval 
Personnel tech. Bull., 1961, No. 61-9. i, 5 p—This 
study was undertaken to determine the relationship 
between scores on 2 personality scales—the Socializa- 
tion (or delinquency ) scale from Gough’s California 
Psychological Inventory and the. Conformity scale 
from Gordon’s Survey of Interpersonal Values—and 
the delinquency rate obtained from the offense records 
of a group of 92 white, male military offenders. 
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General Classification Test (GCT) scores and educa- 
tional level were also available. Intercorrelations 
among the personality scales, GCT, and educational 
level are presented, together with means, standard 
deviations, and validities for these variables. Indi- 
viduals who scored lower in social maturity and who 
placed relatively less importance on following rules 
and regulations were likely to have a higher offense 
rate (т = — .24 in both cases). None of the other 
variables were significantly related to the criterion. 
A multiple correlation of .30 was obtained for the 
Conformity and Socialization scales with the offsense 
rate criterion.—H. P. Kelley. 

4JO06G. Glueck, Eleanor Touroff. (Harvard 
U.) Efforts to identify delinquents. Int. J. soc. 
Psychiat., 1960, 6, 206-217.—The evidence indicates 
that the Social Prediction Table, an instrument de- 
signed to differentiate between those children who are 
likely and unlikely to develop into persistent offend- 
ers, has been used successfully in the United States 
and many foreign countries. Since the common de- 
nominator of delinquency seems to be aggressive anti- 
social behavior, family educators must devote them- 
selves to the task of re-educating families of children 
found to be vulnerable to delinquency—R. M. 
Frumkin. 


‚ 4JO13L. Lemay, Michel. Les groupes de jeunes 
inadaptés: Rôle du jeune meneur. [Maladjusted 
youth groups: Role of the young leader.] Paris, 
France: Presses Univer. France, 1961. 213 p.—The 
Ist 3 sections consist of an anlysis of the group, the 
characteristics of the young leader, and the role of 
the leader in the group. The last section takes up 
problems of therapeutic work with delinquent groups. 
(155-item bibliogr.)—J. Bucklew. 

4JO16B. Bartlett, Claude J., & Baumeister, Al- 
fred A. Prediction of classroom discipline prob- 
lems. Except. Children, 1960, 27, 216-220.—" A study 
was done to investigate efficiency of five variables in 
predicting a criterion of classroom discipline problems. 
Intelligence and achievement scores were included as 
predictors with three factors from a personality test 
of juvenile delinquency. The multiple correlation be- 
tween the five predictors and the criterion indicated 
that a moderate degree of prediction was possible. 
... [The] predictors used in the present study may 
be useful for identifying potential juvenile delin- 
quents."—C. T. Morgan. 

4]O28W. Woods, Sherwyn M. (U. Wisconsin 
Medical School) Adolescent ЕЕ and homi- 
cide: Ego disruption and the 6 and 14 dysrhyth- 
mia. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 5, 528-534.—6- and 
l4-per-second positive spikes appear in otherwise 
normal EEGs of highly intelligent, passive, conform- 
ing adolescents without history of epilepsy who mur- 
dered a family member on impulse and discussed the 
event with flat affect. The dysrhythmia is hypothe- 
sized not to “їп itself induce violence" but rather to 
serve “as a crucial, biologically determined stress оп 
an already impoverished ego, allowing for the break- 
ing through and translation into action of impulses 
previously held in check by the defensive system." 2 
case reports. (31 ref.) —L. W. Brandt. 

4JO29K. Kvaraceus, William C. Forecasting 
delinquency: A three-year experiment. Except. 
Children, 1961, 27, 429-435.—The KD revised Prone- 
ness Verbal Scale shows some promise as a potential 
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tool, but "the behavior ratings of experienced teach- 
ers showed more promise as a method for identifying 
future norm violators."—C. T. Morgan. 


4JO44B. Brinkman, Gervase. (Illinois State 
Penitentiary, Joliet) The philosophy of work as 
developed in international correctional congresses. 
J. soc. Ther., 1961, 7, 144-157.—A brief review of 
the philosophy of work and the changing concept of 
the function of prison labor. Reports from recent in- 
ternational correctional metings on the subject of 
prison labor are quoted. In the main, the reports 
focus on the need for “integration of prison labor 
with the national economy," and remuneration to 
prisoners for their work on the basis of prevailing 
wages in the free labor market—L. R. Wiit. 


47052С. Cooper, Irving Ben. (Court Special 
Sessions, NYC) Can we prevent the second step 
in crime? Bull. Menninger Clin., 1961, 25, 152-163. 
—With particular reference to the plight of first of- 
fenders, a judge indicates the need for the kind of 
information by which he could fit the punishment, not 
to the crime, but to the offender. “A pre-sentence 
investigation of high order ought to be a routine as- 
pect of treatment for every first offender brought be- 
fore the court regardless of the degree of crime."— 
W. A. Varvel. 


4JO53D. Driver, Edwin D. Interaction and 
criminal homicide in India. Soc. Forces, 1961, 40, 
153-158.—Analysis of 144 convictions supports the 
view that “criminal homicide in India, as in western 
countries, usually involves interaction between kins- 
men or close associates rather than strangers and be- 
tween persons of the same sex, religion, and caste."— 
А. К. Howard. 


4]О54В. Bergler, Edmund. (251 Central Park 
West, NYC) А new approach to the psychology 
of crime. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1961, 133, 254—258.— 
In disagreement with other prevalent theories of the 
psychology of crime, the suggestion is made that the 
unconscious expectation of punishment makes the 
criminal action possible and is an integral part of the 
psychological process.—N. H. Pronko. 


4JO58M. Monahan, Thomas P. On the trend in 
delinquency. Soc. Forces, 1961, 40, 158-168.—Data 
on delinquency maintained by the Municipal Court of 
Philadelphia for over 4 decades do not reveal "any- 
thing resembling an inexorable rise or wave "n 
delinquency.” Examination of Negro and white 
trends does not indicate a change in relative position. 
The thesis tentatively proposed "is that the Negro 
population as a whole has a subcultural system of its 
own and that cultural assimilation of the majority 
standards and values is a selective one.” Althoug? 
advancements have been made in handling and treat- 
ing, the delinquency-producing situation has remaine 
apparently untouched.—4. R. Howard. 


4]058Р. Perdue, William C. (Virginia State 
Penitentiary, Richmond) A study of the Rorschach 
records of forty-seven murderers. J. 50С. Ther», 
1961, 7, 158-167.—A. composite test pattern 15 as- 
sembled after analysis of Rorschach protocols of a 
group of males convicted of first-degree mur ет. 
The pattern suggests that the typical murder 15 0 
dull-normal intelligence, stereotyped in his thinking: 
and the kind of individual who appears to be trying 
hard to conform. It seems he is hiding his emotions; 
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and there are indications of depressive characteristics. 
The need for comparisons with similar research in 


» other prisons is suggested, as well as research com- 


paring different types of offenders.—L. R. Witt. 

4JO61B. Browning, Charles J. (Whittier Coll.) 
Toward a science of delinquency analysis. Sociol. 
soc. Res., 1961, 46, 61-74.—An examination of some 
of the issues and conditions that appear to be retard- 
ing the development of a scientific analysis of delin- 
quency, including the lack of definitive analysis of 
juvenile delinquency, the lack of consensus on the- 
oretical foundations of a science of delinquency analy- 
sis, and the argument that delinquency analysis like 
criminology is a dependent science. The major con- 
clusion is that the preoccupation of researchers with 
causal analysis, to the neglect of descriptive or quali- 
tative analysis, accounts for most of the problems that 
appear to leave delinquency research ineffectual.—C. 
W. Page. 

4J062G. Gold, Martin Gordon. (U. Michigan) 
A social psychology of delinquent boys. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1961, 22, 662—Abstract. 


4J064M. Menninger, Karl, & Satten, Joseph. 
The development of a psychiatric criminology. 
Bull. Menninger Clin., 1961, 25, 164-174.—Schools 
of thought in psychiatry regarding criminology are 
briefly reviewed. The psychological examination as 
the most important part of a psychiatric case study is 
described.—JV. A. Varvel. 


470645. Seashore, Charles Norman Holmes. 
(U. Michigan) Family dynamics in relation to 
conscience and deviant behavior among adolescent 
boys. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 22, 664—665.— 
Abstract. 


470687. Johnson, Elmer Н. The professional in 
correction: Status and prospects. Soc. Forces, 
1961, 40, 168-176.—Size of staff and prisoner-staff 
ratio existing in adult correctional systems in the 
United States are contrasted for 1950 and 1959. 
Reasons for conflict between nonprofessional and pro- 
fessional groups and some criteria of professionalism 
are discussed. “Major educational efforts" must be 
exerted in order to realize "the concept of a correc- 
tional profession."—4. R. Howard. 


4JO72H. Heinrich, Karl. Filmerleben, Filmwir- 
kung, Filmerziehung: Der Einfluss der Films auf 
die Aggressivität bein Jugendlichen. Experi- 
mentelle Untersuchungen und ihre lernpsycho- 
logischen Konsequenzen. [Film experience, film 
influence, film education: The influence of films on 
aggression in juveniles. Experimental research and 
its implications for educational psychology.] Berlin, 
2680 >, Hermann Schroedel, 1961. 372 p. DM 
6.80.—Over 2000 German juveniles were tested by 
ae of attitude scales before and after viewing a 
zm of 11 American and European films to determine 
E relationship between selected cinematic scenes and 
changes in attitudes toward aggression. Special 
Rees measured attitudes toward 30 film titles, amount 
soa gression depicted in 17 still photos from films, 
ha oeconomiic data on each S, and identification with 
characters in each film. Implications for educational 
Psychology are discussed. (209-item bibliogr.)—K. 
+ Hartman, 


J 075В. Baan, P. A. H. (U. Groningen, Nether- 
ands) Some ‘basic considerations underlying 
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treatment policies. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1961, 25, 
175-185.—In Holland the observation, selection, ther- 
apy and aftercare of psychically disturbed delinquents 
“form links in an unbroken chain of activities.” Pol- 
icies at the Selection Institute, the Psychiatric Ob- 
servation Clinic, and the Van der Hoeven Clinic are 
outlined. ^, . . after closer contact with these de- 
linquents, very little remains of the divisions, clas- 
sifications, classical diagnosing, labeling and typol- 
ogies. . . . Such findings as a faulty integrating 
power, insufficient functioning of the intelligence, real 
(or apparent) deficient growth, lack of sufficient in- 
sight into what takes place in therapy" should no 
longer be considered as contraindications to deeper 
psychotherapeutic treatment—W. A. Varvel. 


4JO75Z. Zavalloni, R. I methodi psicologici ap- 
plicati alla tecnica penitenziaria. [Psychological 
methods as applied to penitentiary techniques.] Quad. 
Inst. Stud. Penitenziaria, 1957, 1, 75-124.—An over- 
view of psychological methods on the European and 
North American prison scene. The Stanford-Binet, 
Wechsler scales, and Raven Progressive Matrices are 
the most common intelligence tests employed. The 
MMPI is the most widely used personality inventory 
scale; and the Rorschach, TAT, Word Association 
test, and Szondi are the projective tests of choice. 
Indigenous to the European scene are personality 
tests of the “moral sense.” Included is a discussion 
of the use of material obtained by psychological test- 
ing in counseling and psychotherapy. (110-item 
bibliogr.) —D. A. Santora. 


4JO78N. New York School of Social Work, Re- 
search Center. Research and potential application 
of research in probation, parole and delinquency 
prediction. New York: NYSSW RC, 1961. 78 p. 
— 3 conference papers. The major one is by Leslie 
Wilkins and is entitled, “What Is Prediction and Is 
It Necessary in Evaluation Treatment ?" Prediction 
methods in criminology are geared to the develop- 
ment of presentence probability tables of future fail- 
ures, such tables being powerful tools for evaluating 
treatment and for aiding administrators in making 
decisions. Probation officers’ records in England 
indicated that there was considerable variation in ap- 
proach and skills among individual officers, and it ap- 
peared that "probation" was in reality one of many 
services. A more parsimonious language of con- 
ceptualization had to be evolved to replace the repeti- 
tion and avoid the confusion of ordinary English 
usage. The other 2 papers are: J. Douglas Grant, 
“The Case for Studying Interaction Between Kinds 
of Treatment,” and Daniel Glaser, “Parole Follow- 
Up Studies in the Federal Correctional System.” — 
A. Bassin. 

4JO85T. Trent, Richard D. Anxiety and ac- 
curacy of perception of sociometric status among 
institutionalized delinquent boys. J. genet. Psy- 
chol, 1959, 94, 85-91.—Interrelationships among 
measures of social status, anxiety, perceptual ac- 
curacy of own and of others' status, and length of in- 
stitutionalization were analyzed in a sociometric study 
of 63 delinquent Ss. In this selected population the 
Children's Form of the Manifest Anxiety scale was 
negatively correlated with perceptual accuracy of own 
status (— .27) and with social status (—.31). So- 
cial status was also positively correlated with per- 
ceptual accuracy of own status (.47). No other 
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combinations of the basic 5 variables yielded signif- 
icance.—S. L. Witryol. 

4JO86R. Roosenburg, A. M. (Van der Hoeven 
Clinic, Utrecht, Netherlands) The treatment of 
criminals in institutions. Bull. Menninger Clin., 
1961, 25, 186-195.—The Van der Hoeven Clinic is a 
penal institution and also a modern treatment center. 
To prevent the intense antagonism aroused by en- 
forced passivity, a considerable degre of self-govern- 
ment through a Patients’ Committee is encouraged. 
Activities organized by the patients evoke many con- 
structive characteristics. Close contact is maintained 
with the outside world. A psychotherapeutic pro- 
gram is prepared for each patient.—IW. A. Varvel. 

_ 4JO95S. Stott, D. H. (Glasgow U.) A new de- 
linquency prediction instrument using behavioural 
indicators. Int. J. soc. Psychiat., 1960, 6, 195-205.— 
The paper describes the Bristol Social Adjustment 
Guides for preventive work in controlling delinquency 
and its practical advantages over more complex and 
standard tests. (22 ref.)—R. M. Frumkin. 

4JO96F. Frym, Marcel. (U. Southern California) 
What psychiatry can do for criminology. Bull. 
Menninger Clin., 1961, 25, 196-205.—Criticisms of 
psychiatry most commonly made by administrators of 
criminal justice are considered. Experience as a 
criminologist, a lawyer, and 'a psychotherapist is 
drawn upon to outline the contributions psychiatry 
might make to criminology. Examples of issues upon 
which basic research is most needed are given. The 
type and quality of psychiatry usually available in 
court proceedings and in correctional systems must 
be elevated —W. A. Varvel. 

4JO97B. Balogh, Joseph K., & Finn, Patricia. 
Juvenile delinquency proneness among Negroes. 
Except. Children, 1961, 27, 397-399.—"The .. . KD 
Proneness Verbal Scale was administered to 140 
Negro boys selected randomly from the Dayton, Ohio, 
public schools. These subjects were divided into de- 
linquent, public school, and high-morale group... . 
[It] discriminatés significantly for the Negro high- 
morale groups, somewhat for the public school group, 
and least significantly for the delinquent group.—C. 
T. Morgan. ; 


(Also see Abstracts 4HG71P, 4IK66R) 
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4JP21G. Gibson, A. C. (West Cumberland Hosp., 
England) Psychosis occurring in the senium: A 
review of an industrial population. J. ment. Sci. 
1961, 107, 921-925.—100 consecutive admissions to 
2 mental hospitals were examined. Of these, 45 had 
affective psychoses; 14, arteriosclerotic psychoses ; 
11, senile psychoses; 9, paraphrenia; 11, delerium; 
and 10, miscellaneous conditions—W. L. Wilkins. 


4JP37P. Phillips, Leslie, & Zigler, Edwar 
(Worcester State Hosp.) Social сыре! The 
action-thought parameter and vicariousness in 
normal and pathological behavior. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1961, 63, 137-146.—A developmental con- 
ceptualization of behavior suggests that as maturation 
proceeds there follows a shift from action to thought. 
This action-thought dimension was hypothesized to 
be reflected in an individual's occupational choice as 
well as in his symptom formation and in premorbid 
level of adjustment (as measured by a "social com- 
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petence" index [Zigler and Phillips, 1960]). Patients 
with symptoms in the ideational and verbal sphere 
were found to have a better premorbid level of ad- 
justment and a higher level of vocational status. 
Atypical patterns of behavioral orientation and voca- 
tional and social adjustment were also explored. The 
findings are related to concepts within a develop- 
mental psychology content.—G. Frank. 


AJPAIL. Lewis, Edward Bedea. (Ohio State U.) 
Time perception, personal tempo and activity 
level in a group of neuropsychiatric patients. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1961, 22, 641-642—Abstract. 

4JP65M. Markham, Sylvia. А comparative 
evaluation of psychotic and nonpsychotic reac- 
tions to childbirth. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1961, 
31, 565-578—A comparison of the psychological 
records of 11 hospitalized patients who manifested 
postpartum psychosis with 11 controls suggests that 
childbirth tends to reactivate oral-dependency needs, 
hostility to the maternal figure, castration feelings 
and sibling rivalry. A depressed reaction is common. 
However, women who develop psychosis seem to show 
a symbiotic tie and anal-sadistic impulses directed 
toward the mother.—R. E. Perl. 


4JP66C. Cohen, Samuel L, & Marks, I. M. 
(Maudsley Hosp, London, England) Prolonged 
organic psychosis with recovery in Addison's 
disease. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1961, 24, 
366-368.—“A woman of 38 with Addison’s disease 
developed hypoglycaemic coma, from which she re- 
covered after treatment with glucose and corticoster- 
oids. The coma was followed by an organic psychosis 
which lasted for two months. The main cause of this 
was thought to be fluctuating hypoglycaemia. The 
diagnostic and therapeutic implications are discussed. 
She recovered completely after intensive treatment 
with glucose by mouth."—4M. L. Simmel. 


4JP98M. Mahler, Margaret S. Entdifferenzier- 
ung der Wahrnehmung und psychotische “Objekt- 
beziehung.” [Perceptual dedifferentiation and psy- 
chotic “object relationship.”] Psyche, Stutt., 1961, 
15, 298-305.—The breakdown of ego function in 
psychosis, with helplessness in the face of inner an 
outer stimulation, is accompanied with such psychotic 
defenses as massive denial, displacement, condensa- 
tion, and dedifferentiation. The more complex the 
stimulus patterns of the living object world, the more 
threateningly they are perceived; they appear to elicit 
fearful inner impulses, often personified as torturing 
introjects. Only an object relationship with human 
love objects (including a partial identification with 
them) and cathexis of objects with neutralized libido 
promotes psychic development and personality struc- 
ture.—E. W. Eng. 


(Also see Abstracts 4HJ87M, 41С181) 


Schizophrenia 


47003Н. Hall, George С. (VA Hosp, Brockton, 
Mass.) Conceptual attainment in schizophrenics 
and nonpsychotics as a function of task structure. 
J. Psychol., 1962, 53, 3-13.—2 groups, 1 experiment 
of 48 schizophrenics and 1 control of 48 nonpsychot- 
ics, were randomly assigned to 3 subgroups терге. 
senting 3 structurally graded conceptual tasks. Using 
a method evolved by Heidbreder, the Ss completed the 
series of concept formation problems to test the fol- 
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lowing hypothesis: schizophrenic conceptual attain- 
ment will approach nonpsychotic conceptual attain- 
ment as the structure of the task becomes more 
concrete. There was а difference between schizo- 
phrenic and nonpsychotic conceptual attainment under 
all 3 conditions of task structure. The most signifi- 
cant difference between the 2 groups appeared under 
the least structured experimental conditions.—Author 
abstract. 

4JQ11T. Topping, G. Сб. & O'Connor, N. The 
response of chronic schizophrenics to incentives. 
Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1960, 33, 211-214.—"Eighty- 
four subjects were given a serial anticipation task. 
Incentive conditions were varied from по incentive 
to an offer of a reward plus encouragement. Sub- 
groups of normals, chronic paranoid schizophrenics 
and chronic non-paranoid schizophrenics matched for 
intentional learning were given a serial anticipation 
task followed by a test of incidental observation. In- 
creasing incentive conditions were found to increase 
both intentional and incidental learning in the normal 
subgroup. The normals improved more with incen- 
tives than might have been expected from practice. 
Non-paranoids failed to show significant difference 
due to increased incentives and paranoids tended to 
show a negative effect of increased incentive."—C. L. 
Winder. 

470125. Sobel, David E. (Columbia U.) Chil- 
dren of schizophrenic patients: Preliminary ob- 
servations on early development. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1961, 118, 512-517.—Observations are reported 
on the behavioral development of 4 children reared by 
2 schizophrenic parents.—N. H. Pronko. 


4JQ14C. Chapman, Loren J. (U. Kentucky) A 
reinterpretation of some pathological disturbances 
in conceptual breadth. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1961, 62, 514-519.— "The present study was designed 
to investigate the possibility that both overinclusion 
and overexclusion errors on conceptual sorting tasks 
by schizophrenics are attributable, at least in part, to 
a tendency to use concepts of а specific preferred 
breadth regardless of their appropriateness. This 
suggestion was investigated by means of a task in 
which names of objects were sorted on the basis of 
Conceptual categories of varying breadth. The hy- 
pothesis was that as the instructed conceptual cat- 
€gory becomes broader, schizophrenics increase their 
errors of overexclusion but decrease their errors of 
Overinclusion. The hypothesis was confirmed. In 
addition ... brain damaged . . . [Ss] showed the 
Opposite error preference."—G. Frank. 


4JO15K. Knehr, Charles A. (Cornell U. Medical 
Coll) Thinking impairment in acute schizo- 
Phrenic illness. J. Psychol, 1962, 53, 15-28.—50 
acute schizophrenics and a matched control group of 
5 normals were studied with a battery of tests de- 
signed to measure the basic cognitive dimensions 
peated by Spearman. When compared with con- 
uo Ss, _ Schizophrenic patients evidenced little or 
29 impairment. None of the observed differences 
ле a satisfactory level of statistical significance. 
de was hypothesized that, since there was little evi- 
See of generalized impairment of basic processes 
the hese patients, the apparent inconsistency between 
E inferences about ability made from psychopathol- 
us and the observed performances on experimental 

sts is ascribable to motivational factors. It is pos- 
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sible that in some previous reports specific or gen- 
eralized impairment obtained in schizophrenics may 
represent the contaminating factor of cerebral organic 
damage.—Author abstract. 

4JQ16G. Goldfarb, William. Childhood schizo- 
phrenia. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer. Press, 
1961. xxvi, 216 p. $4.50.—An extensive study com- 
pared organic and nonorganic schizophrenic children 
(18 boys and 8 girls) of early school age with a 
matched control group of 26 public school children. 
The research setting, theoretical orientation, and tech- 
nical procedures are described, followed by a discus- 
sion of .comparative data obtained from physical, 
neurological, intellectual, behavioral, and psychosocial 
appraisals. Particular emphasis is placed on observa- 
tions differentiating between organic and nonorganic 
children. (57 ref.)—H. P. David. 

4JQI7R. Rogler, Lloyd H., & Hollingshead, 
August B. (U. Puerto Rico) The Puerto Rican 
spiritualist as a psychiatrist. Amer. J. Sociol., 1961, 
67, 17-21.—A preliminary study of schizophrenics in 
the lower class in San Juan, Puerto Rico suggests 
that spiritualists often serve as psychiatrists and that 
spiritualism functions as a therapeutic outlet for men- 
tal illnesses.—R. M. Frumkin. 

4JQ19K. Klaf, Franklin S., & Hamilton, John G. 
(Maudsley Hosp. London, England) Schizophre- 
nia: A hundred years ago and today. J. ment. Sci., 
1961, 107, 819-827.—Records of 100 male and 100 
female patients (from the Bethlem Royal Hospital 
records for 1853-1862) were compared with samples 
of the same size from the years 1950 to 1960. Age 
of admission, proportion of married and single pa- 
tients, religious affiliation, familial incidence, and per- 
centages of cure were quite similar in the 2 groups. 
6 times as many male and 9 times as many females 
were acutely disturbed in the 19th-century population, 
and hospitalization was twice as long. Preoccupa- 
tions tended to be religious in the 19th-century sample 
and sexual in the 20th-century sample, but 3 times 
as many patients in the 19th century had both sexual 
and religious preoccupations. Treatment modes are 
discussed.—W. L. Wilkins. 

4JQ22A. Atkinson, Rita L., & Robinson, Nancy 
M. (Los Angeles, Calif.) Paired-associate learn- 
ing by schizophrenic and normal subjects under 
conditions of personal and impersonal reward and 
punishment. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 
322-326.—This is a report of 2 dissertations done to 
cross-validate the findings that, contrary to normals, 
the performance of schizophrenics on various tasks 
improves under conditions of punishment rather than 
reward. In addition, these studies tested the effect 
of personal vs. impersonal conditions of reinforce- 
ment. Ss were patients with acute as well as more 
chronic periods of illness. The results indicate that 
regardless of whether the reinforcement was adminis- 
tered mechanically (impersonally) or by another in- 
dividual (personally), the performance of the schiz- 
ophrenic group again showed improvement under 
conditions of punishment rather than rewards. The 
results are related to a theory of the etiology of 
schizophrenia and to the treatment of schizophrenics. 
—G. Frank. 

47023Р. Piotrowski, Zygmunt A. & Bricklin, 
Barry. (Jefferson Medical Coll. Philadelphia) A 
second validation of a long-term Rorschach prog- 
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nostic index for schizophrenic patients. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1961, 25, 123-128.—The Rorschach prog- 
nostic index predicted improvement-nonimprovement 
ratings in 90% of 103 schizophrenics.—E. К. Oetting. 

4JQ25L. Lebowitz, Martin H., Colbert, Edward 
G., & Palmer, James О. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) Schizophrenia in children. Amer. J. Dis. 
Children, 1961, 102, 25-27.—Observations of motor 
activity (toe-walking, rocking, whirling, and cling- 
ing) of 44 hospitalized schizophrenics, 26 hospitalized 
children with other behavior disturbances, and 100 
normal children indicated that these motor acts were 
“fairly frequent” among the schizophrenics only. 

Motor patterns continue to be... possibly a key to 
the childhood schizophrenic process.” —A. B. Warren. 

4JQ28F. Fish, Frank. (U. Edinburgh) A neuro- 
physiological theory of schizophrenia. J. ment. 
Sci., 1961, 107, 828-838.—The descriptive and the- 
oretical formulations of K. Conrad's “Die beginnende 
Schizophrenie" (1958), if reinterpreted in the light 
of D. O. Hebb's neurophysiological theories, can lead 
to the explanation of schizophrenia as due to an over- 
activity of the reticular system producing an undue 
diversion and disruption of central process by the 
sensory input. "Chronic schizophrenic process clin- 
ical pictures are considered to be due to a permanent 
parallel process which is dependent on a cortical 
reticular reverberatory system, while defect states 
without active symptoms are regarded as due to a 
reorganization of cell assemblies produced by the 
acute process.” —W. L. Wilkins. 

4JQ29B. Brown, Ronald Lee. (Southern Illinois 
U.) The effects of aversive stimulation on certain 
conceptual error responses of schizophrenics. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1961, 22, 629.— Abstract. 

470315. Snyder, S, Rosenthal, D., & Taylor, 
1. К. (Georgetown U.) Perceptual closure in 
schizophrenia. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 63, 
131-136.— The concept of closure has been more fre- 
quently investigated using normal Ss than psychotic 
patients. The présent study utilizes schizophrenics 
and compares their performance with a comparable 
group of hospitalized nonpsychotic Ss. Taylor's 
(1960) test of closure was used. Tendency to closure 
tended to be lower for the schizophrenics than for 
the nonschizophrenics, with schizophrenics on drugs 
(and, hence, manifesting a greater degree of per- 
sonality disorganization than the other schizophrenic 
Ss) showing no tendency towards closure. The re- 
sults are related to 2 theories of schizophrenia, one 
which involves a deficit in the energizing or arousal 
systems in the brain, and the other, an inability to 
maintain a set in the way normal Ss do.—G. Frank. 

4JQ35G. Goldfarb, William, & Mintz, Irving. 
(Henry Ittleson Center Child Research, N. Y.) 
Schizophrenic child’s reactions to time and space. 
Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 5, 535-543.—14 observa- 
tions of early-school-age children are presented and 
discussed in terms of “defensive and restitutive ad- 
justments, designed to stabilize and bring to a halt 
the feelings of perpetual unfamilarity and change.” 
These measures include withdrawal, perseveration 
confabulations and compulsive overconcern with time 
and space phenomena. Time-space disorders seem to 
result from impairments of self-awareness, awareness 
of beginnings and endings, in pain and pleasure be- 
havior and awareness of continuity of objects when 
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out of sight. The setting of the treatment center is 
described and discussed. (13 ref.)—L. W. Brandt. 

4JQ36B. Bernd, Siegfried. (New York U.) 
Changes in the verbal productions of schizophren- 
ics as a function of changes in ascribed examiner 
characteristics. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 22, 636- 
637.—Abstract. 

4JQ36R. Robinson, J. Franklin. The psychoses 
of early childhood. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1961, 
31, 536-550.—An historical review of the syndrome 
often called childhood schizophrenia seems to indicate 
that most of these cases comply with the description 
offered by Kanner under the designation “early in- 
fantile autism."—R. E. Perl. 

4JQ39S. Smith, Stanley; Thakurdas, Н, & 
Lawes, T. G. G. (Moor Hosp., Lancaster, England) 
Perceptual isolation and schizophrenia. J. ment. 
Sci., 1961, 107, 839-844.—6 schizophrenics are com- 

In the schizophrenics no 


patterns of these Ss.—IW. L. Wilkins. 

4JQ40F. Fensterheim, Herbert. (New York U.) 
An experimental study of the relationship between 
overt behavior and perceptual behavior in schiz- 
ophrenia. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 22, 640.—Ab- 
stract. 

4]O42L. Lloyd, Dee Norman. (Ohio State U.) 
Reality testing in the thought processes of schiz- 
ophrenics. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 22, 642.—Ab- 
stract. 

4JQ44W. Weiner, Myron Е. (U. Texas) Hal- 
lucinations in children. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 
5, 544-553.—Hallucinations are classified by types 
and by normal and pathological conditions producing 
them. A teleologic theory of etiology is advanced 
presenting hallucinations as an adaptive and com- 
pensatory process. By projection the schizophrenic 
turns an internal into an external problem in relation 
to which he can now act by means of an “appropriate, 
stereotyped pattern of stimulus response.” Children 
who experience hallucinations need not become psy- 
chotic. (53 ref.) —L. W. Brandt. 

4JQ45T. Thorpe, J. G. (Banstead Hosp., Sutton, 
England) Differential effects of colour on chronic 
schizophrenics. J. ment. Sci., 1961, 107, 845-846.— 
No effects on word association or psychogalvanic re- 
sponse were noted, Length of time remaining ina 
room colored by lights varied—but with the E rather 
than with the S—W. L. Wilkins. 
. 470465. Sanua, Victor D. Sociocultural factors 
in families of schizophrenics. Psychiatry, 1961, 2%, 
246-265.—The literature on the etiologic aspects 9 
the parent-child relationship in schizophrenia is crit- 
ically reviewed.—C. T. Bever. 
. AJOSIM. Meyers, Donald L, & Goldfarb, Wil- 
liam. Studies of perplexity in mothers of schiz- 
ophrenic children. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1 61, 
31, 551-564.—2 studies are presented which indicate 
that parents of psychotic children with no evidence 
of central nervous system involvement typically show 
more extreme parental perplexity than do parents О 
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sychotic children with a varying admixture of or- 
ganic and psychogenic features. One study used the 
technique of participant observation of the family in 
the home and the other a semistructured, open-ended 
interview oriented toward maternal attitudes. (26 
ref.) —R. E. Perl. 

4]Q53D. Donahoe, J. W., Curtin, Mary Ellen, & 
Lipton, 1. (U. Kentucky) Interference effects 
with schizophrenic subjects in the acquisition and 
retention of verbal material. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 62, 553-558.—“Two groups of subjects, 
36 normals and 36 schizophrenics, were studied in 
the acquisition and retention of serial lists of varying 
intralist and interlist similarity. . . . [It was found 
that] The heightened sensitivity of schizophrenics to 
interference and distraction is confined to response 
competition based upon meaningful similarity. . . . 
Prolonged warm-up and brevity of actual perform- 
ance make for grave difficulties in achieving a defini- 
tive statement concerning a basic conceptual deficit in 
schizophrenia. . . . Experimental situations in which 
the subject controls the time of presentation of the 
critical stimuli are of particular benefit to schizo- 
phrenics."—G. Frank. 

4JQ61Z. Zahn, Theodore P., Rosenthal, David, 
& Shakow, David. (National Inst. Mental Health) 
Reaction time in schizophrenic and normal sub- 
jects in relation to the sequence of series of reg- 
war preparatory intervals. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1961, 63, 161-168.—Earlier research (Huston et al, 
1937) emphasized the inability of schizophrenic Ss, 
in comparison to normals, to maintain a given set 
over an extended period of time; this, again, was the 
focus of the present investigation. Reaction times in 
7 schizophrenic and 11 nonschizophrenic Ss were re- 
viewed in the context of situations which required 
varying amounts of preresponse times. The results 
confirm the unfavorable effect on the performance 
of schizophrenic Ss in situations requiring prolonged 
maintenance of a response set. Results are related to 
a psychophysical interpretation of schizophrenia.— 
G. Frank. 

4]Q62W. Wing, J. K. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
England) A simple and reliable subclassification 
of chronic schizophrenia. J. ment. Sci., 1961, 107, 
862-875.— Ratings of 4 schizophrenic symptoms and 
12 behavioral factors, made during a standard inter- 
view, distinguish 5 groups: flattened affect, coherent 
delusions without incoherence of speech, fantastic 
paraphrenics, proskinetic catatonics, and speech-in- 
active catatonics. These groups are not homoge- 
neous.—J. L. Wilkins. 

4]064М. Milgram, Norman A. (Brown U.) 

icrogenetic analysis of word associations in 
Schizophrenic and brain-damaged patients. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 364-366.—Associa- 
tions to the Kent-Rosanoff list of words were cat- 
€gorized as being “mature” or "immature" following 
om outlined by previous research (see 33: 
ae у, In that research, some support was found 
‘ а hypothesis that schizophrenics respond in а 
more “immature” manner than normals. The present 
ey Tepeats the former one, adding a second group 
Е Comparison (a group of organics) in addition to 
d control group of normals. The results did not 

Pport the former study. Organics were found to 

е perseverative in "meaningful" responses to the 
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word stimuli, but not to repeat irrelevant ones.— 
G. Frank. 

4]Q65D. Delteil, Р. (23, rue de Bourgogne, Paris 
vile.) Та relation. d'objet psychotique. [The 
relationship of the psychotic object. ] Evolut. psy- 
chiat., 1961, 26, 365-307.— Schizophrenia is charac- 
terized by a failure to organize object relationships 
in a realistic manner. This de-cathexis of objects, 
which is induced by autism and emotional detach- 
ment, leads to a regression towards a preobject world 
lacking in stimuli. For example, in paranoia, the S 
can only establish frustrating relationships with ob- 
jects. Such relationships are deeply charged with 
aggression, which is perceived as a property of the 
object. In general, the prognosis of the psychosis 
depends upon the support from objects that the sub- 
ject achieves concerning his relationships to the ex- 
ternal worlds, and on the degree of distortion that 
the external objects undergo, due to the influence of 
projection and the typical archaic regression in the 
structure of the thought processes.—L. A. Ostlund. 

4JQ75M. Marinow, A. (Russensko, Bulgaria) 
Schüpferische Leistungen im Endzustand der 
Schizophrenie. [Creativity in the terminal phase of 
schizophrenia.] Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., 
Leipz., 1960, 12, 375-381.— The artistic creations of 
patients with chronic schizophrenia are discussed 
with reference to 4 case histories and 17 illustrations. 
(Russian summary, 27 ref.)—C. T. Bever. 


470766. Garmezy, Norman; Clarke, Alan R., & 
Stockner, Carol (Duke U.) Child rearing atti- 
tudes of mothers and fathers as reported by schiz- 
ophrenic and normal patients. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1961, 63, 176-182.—To determine the sig- 
nificant aspects of family background as perceived 
by schizophrenics, Ss were asked to think back to 
the time when they were 13 or 14 and answer a ques- 
tionnaire on child rearing practices as they were 
conceived to be reflected in the attitudes of their 
parents at that time. The responses of schizophren- 
ics with good and poor premorbid backgrounds were 
compared with each other and to GMS patients. The 
results indicate that there was a significant and direct 
relationship between level of adjustment and degree 
of deviance in postulated parental attitudes. Parents, 
in general, are perceived to be dominating rather than 
overprotective or rejecting. Normals and schizo- 
phrenics differ significantly in describing familial 
attitudes, although all seem to perceive father as 
dominant, mother as over-protective.—G. Prank. 


470837. Zahn, Theodore P., Shakow, David, & 
Rosenthal, David. (National, Inst. Mental Health, 
Bethesda, Md.) Reaction time in schizophrenic 
and normal subjects as a function of preparatory 
and intertrial intervals. J. nerv. ment, Dis., 1961, 
133, 283—287. — "The present experiment was designed 
to test whether a long interval between reactions to 
the stimulus—merely a slow pace of events—is in 
itself conducive to the schizophrenic's disproportion- 
ate slowness in RT, or whether the deficit is. due 
largely to his having repeatedly to maintain readiness 
for a long period. These alternatives are tested by 
comparing RT under a condition involving a quick 
tempo and short PI [perceptual interval] with that 
obtained under two conditions both involving a slow 
tempo of events but differing in the length of the PI. 
... The data indicate that the deficit under condi- 
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tions of a long PI shown by the schizophrenic Ss is 
due specifically to the relatively long period of prep- 
aration required of S, rather than to the slow tempo 
of events."—N. Н. Pronko. 

4JQ89T. Torrigiani, б. Rilievi psicometrici sulla 
efficienza intellettiva nello schizofrenico. [Psycho- 
metric observations on the intellectual efficiency of 
schizophrenic.] Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1961, 
22, 589-604.— The Wechsler-Bellevue IQs of 100 
schizophrenics are comparable to those of normals, 
but IQs derived from Raven's Progressive Matrices 
are lower.—L. L’ Abate. 


. 4JQ92K. Kleiner, Robert J., & Tuckman, Jacob. 
(Pennsylvania Dept. Public Welfare) Multiple 
group membership and schizophrenia. Behav. Sci., 
1961, 6, 292-296.—" A. procedure has been offered for 
ordering combinations of group membership into a 
status hierarchy, provided each group membership 
can be dichotomized into high- and low-status posi- 
tions. The procedure considers simultaneously the 
number of low statuses and the relative contribution 
of each membership to the incidence of schizophrenia. 
The status hierarchy reflects differences in frustra- 
tion imposed by the social environment."—J. Arbit. 


(Also see Abstract 4IM47W) 


Affective Disorders 


. 4] ROSG. Giberti, F., & Rossi, R. Le “oscilla- 
zioni" quotidiane dello stato psicomorboso nelle 
depressioni : Studio clinico-statistico e reattivitá 
psicofarmacologica. [Daily fluctuations of patho- 
logical states in depressions: А clinical-statistical 
study and psychopharmacological reactivity.] Arch. 
Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1961, 22, 605-616—Daily 
fluctuations are more frequent in anxiety depressions 
with premorbid personality as well as in those depres- 
sions showing poor response to amphetamine and 
good response to imipramine.—L. L’Abate. 


4JR22S. Sokolova, G. S. (Pavlov Inst. Physiol- 
ogy, USSR Acad. Sciences) Sledovye migatel'nye 
uslovnye refleksy u bol’nykh nevrozom pri nalichii 
depressivnogo sindroma. [Conditioned trace wink 
reflexes in patients suffering from a depressive neuro- 
sis.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1961, 11, 422-424.— 
30 neurotic and 10 normal Ss were compared in terms 
of trace wink reflex. Depressive Ss manifest an 
insufficient strength of the excitatory process which 
shows up in difficulty in forming the wink reflex, in 
the ease with which the reflex tends to become ex- 
tinct, and in the appearance of drowsiness, Even the 
internal inhibition is greatly weakened in such pa- 
tients.—4. Cuk. 


4JR38A. Ayd, Frank J., Jr. (Franklin Square 
Hosp., Baltimore, Md.) Recognizing the depressed 
patient: With essentials of management and treat- 
ment. _New York: Grune & Stratton, 1961. v, 138 
p.—This was written to assist the general practitioner 
in the recognition of depressive illnesses. It covers 
the causes and conditions of depression: ie, inci- 
dence, etiology, heredity, role of physique, basic per- 
sonality, duration of attack, etc. It discusses in detail 
somatic symptoms accompanying the condition as well 
as emotional and psychic symptoms. Other depres- 
sive states are discussed such as involutional melan- 
cholia, neurotic or reactive depression, and other 
affective states. The last chapter is devoted to the 
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treatment of the depressed patient and discusses the 
use of psychological therapy, barbiturates, antidepres- 
sant medication, tranquilizers, and polypharmacy, 
(25 ref.)—S. B. Coslett. 

4JR38S. Schwartz, Donald A. Some sugges- 
tions for a unitary formulation of the manic- 
depressive reactions. Psychiatry, 1961, 24, 238-245. 
—The manic and depressive reactions are viewed as 
differing modes of dynamically interrelated defenses 
against the perception of deprivation.—C. T. Bever. 

4JR41Z. Zetzel, E. R. Zum Krankheitsbild der 
Depression. [On the depression syndrome] Psyche, 
Stutt., 1961, 14, 641-650.—English version published 
in International Journal of Psycho-Analysis (see 36: 
1JR76Z).—E. W. Eng. 

4JR51N. Nacht, S, & Racamier, P. C. Die 
depressiven Zustánde. [The depressive states.] 
Psyche, Stutt., 1961, 14, 651-677.—As a dynamic 
feature depression stems genetically from the period 
of subject-object differentiation in which the subject 
is topographically but not economically distinct {тот 
the object. As a consequence such a subject is un- 
usually sensitive to deprivations from the side of its 
love objects, reacting with aggression and/or hatred 
which it must then turn back on itself to preserve the 
omnipotent mother image. (For English version, see 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1960, 41, 481—496) —E. W. Eng. 

4JR68G. Gottlieb, Gilbert, & Paulson, George. 
(Dorothea Dix Hosp. Raleigh, N. C.) Salivation 
in depressed patients. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 
5, 468-471.—21 female and 6 male depressed patients 
and 8 normal controls were given a saliva excretion 
test at admission, after termination of treatment, and 
within a 12-months-interval, respectively. “Saliva 
excretion rate remained remarkably stable within 
both . . . groups... . [factors] other than depres- 
sion [seem to be] responsible for salivary excretion 
differences between depressed patients and other 
groups."—L. W. Brandt. 


4JR72B. Busfield, Bernard L., Wechsler, Henry, 
& Barnum, William J. (Harvard Medical School) 
Studies of salivation in depression: 11. Physio- 
logical differentiation of reactive and endogenous 
depression. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 5, 472-47. 
—Salivation rates, perception of dry mouth, and diag- 
nostic category of depression (on the basis of Amer- 
ican Psychiatric Association classification) Were in- 
dependently obtained prior to treatment from 
severely depressed hospitalized patients. Rates were 
higher in reactives than in nonreactives and in males 
than in females. Salivation does not vary with sever- 
ity of depression within diagnostic groups. Percep- 
tion of dry mouth does not correlate with diagnosis 
or physiological hyposalivation.—L. W. Brandt. 


(Also see Abstracts 4FD37F, 4HI35K, 4IB57W) 


Physiological Correlates 


4JSS7F. Fujita, Shigeo, & Ging, Nelson, 9: 
Presence of toxic factors in urine from schizo- 
phrenic subjects. Science, 1961, 134, 1687-1688.— 
Mice injected intraventricularly with toxic substances 
extracted from urine exhibited differential behavior? 
changes of novel character. Extracts from 5€ т 
ophrenics showed significantly тоге toxicity tae 
those from nonschizophrenics. Further purification 
by a chromatographic procedure indicated that 2 
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* feast 2 currently unidentified active components are 
present.—J ournal abstract. ў 


PsvcHONEUROSES 


4JTI4N. Nyman, G. Eberhard, & Smith, Gud- 
mund J. W. (Umea, Sweden) Experimental dif- 
ferentiation of clinical syndromes within a sample 
of young neurotics. Acta psychiat. Scand., Kbh., 
1961, 37, 14-31.—24 students showing symptoms of 
obsession-compulsion, phobia, anxiety neurosis, ог 
"Sensitivity" were used as subjects in 5 test situa- 
tions: tachistoscopic experiment, a serial color-word 
test, a personality questionnaire; a medical inventory, 
and an inventory exploring child-parent relations. 
The test group had only minor psychiatric disturb- 
ances, but in the questionnaires it deviated markedly 
from the normal standardization groups. The results 
demonstrated the existence of a "sensitivity syn- 
drome" to be distinguished from the usual phobias, 
which seemed to be hysteroid variants as far as 
preferred defense mechanisms were concerned. Ad- 
Шла! information is provided in 9 tables.—R. Kael- 
bling. 

4JT23H. Hoppe, Christa. Katamnestische Un- 
tersuchungen zum Problem der sogenannten 
“Managerkrankheit.”  [Catamnestic studies оп the 
problem of the so-called "manager disease."] Psy- 
chiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Leips., 1961, 13, 23-28. 
—A review of the literature, an understanding of the 
etiologic role of socioeconomic factors, and a pro- 
longed study of this syndrome in responsible officials 
in the psychotherapeutic division of the Karl Marx 
University in Leipzig reveal this label of “manager 
disease” as superficial and unscientific. The func- 
tional symptom complex should be understood as a 
neuroasthenic neurosis of a chronic maladjustment to 
ife with a disordered relationship between work and 
relaxation. Treatment with autogenous training, in- 
spirational suggestion, and special periods for quiet 
teflection are recommended. A follow-up of 20 hos- 
pitalized patients found 19 working and greatly im- 
roved. (Russian summary, 39 ret.)—C. T. Bever. 
4JT48C. Cohen, Stephen H. (Brandeis U.) A 
growth theory of neurotic resistance to therapy. 
J. humanist. Psychol, 1961, 1(1), 48-63.—"The 
premise for this discussion has been that the neurotic 
individual has been stymied in his growth because his 
Society does not provide him with an adequate moral 
foundation upon which to base his choices. As a 
consequence of this, the neurotic suspends himself 
rom making decisions, which is tantamount to re- 
linquishing his individual freedom of growth. As we 
lave seen, freedom, in temporal terms, corresponds to 
the neurotic’s future. In this sense, the neurotic, sus- 
Pended in unfreedom, resists his own future."—L. N. 
Solomon. 
p #1996. Genevard, G., Schneider, P. B., Jordi, 
» Delaloye, R., Genton, M., Gloor, C., & Villa, 
Urs Contribution de la psychothérapie de groupe 
RA compréhension de la névrose. [А contribution 
fig m group psychotherapy to the understanding of 

uroses] volut, psychiat., 1961, 26, 399-415.—6 
Years of experimentation during which groups of 
кь met with a psychoanalyst indicate some ad- 
Eres of group psychotherapy in treating clinical 
scromes involving personality disorders, psycho- 
Ошайс illness, and borderline cases. Because of the 
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pregenital personality structure of such patients, it is 
difficult to reach them personally and socially. How- 
ever, group analytical psychotherapy permits differ- 
ential diagnoses "in situ," and differentiates psy- 
chotics from neurotics.—L. 4. Ostlund. 


(Also see Abstracts 4HI85F, 4HM38P, 418821, 
4IE66R, 41K99G, 418045) 


PsyCHOSOMATICS 


47001М. Mitscherlich, A. Anmerkungen iiber 
die Chronifizierung psychosomatischen Gescheh- 
ens. [Notes on the development of chronicity in 
psychosomatic proces] Psyche, Stutt., 1961, 15, 
1-25.—Though it is presently impossible to state 
simple etiological formulae for the genesis of a 
chronic psychosomatic condition, 4 factors appear sig- 
nificant: premorbid neurotic development; resomati- 
zation, i.e., regression of affect management and con- 
trol to somatic level; a real or phantasied object loss 
that "triggers" the regression; and a hopeless, help- 
less feeling, expressive of an impoverished ego suffer- 
ing from imaginary fears accompanying regression.— 
E. W. Eng. 

4JU09M. McCartan, William. (Ministry Health, 
Northern Ireland) Monism and dualism: New 
lamps for old. J. ment. Sci., 1961, 107, 809-818.— 
Metaphysical foundations of neurology and of psycho- 
somatic medicine are reviewed to illustrate how inter- 
pretation of etiology and nosology is affected. (36 
ref.)—W. L. Wilkins. 

4JU19I. Ittelson, W. H., Seidenberg, B, & 
Kutash, S. B. (VA Hosp, East Orange, N. J.) 
Some perceptual differences in somatizing and 
nonsomatizing neuropsychiatric patients. Psycho- 
som. Med., 1961, 23, 219-223.—Neuropsychiatric pa- 
tients could be sorted by performance on perceptual 
tests into groups that differed significantly in the 
tendency to somatize their emotional problems. The 
tests were the rotating trapezoid and the thereness- 
thatness table.—IJ/. G. Shipman. 

470255. Shimoni, IA. (Budapest, Hungary) 
Uslovnoreflektornoe _ vosproizvedenie deistviia 
novurita i nitroglitserina u bol’nykh s serdechnoi 
dekompensatsiei, gipertoniei i koronarnoí nedo- 
statochnostiu. [Reproduction through conditioning 
of the effects of novurit and nitroglycerin in patients 
suffering from cardiac decompensation, hypertension, 
and coronary insuffüciency.] Zh. vyssh. merum. 
Deiatel., 1961, 11, 425-43i.—In Ss suffering from 
chronic cardiac decompensation, increased diuresis 
was produced through conditioning; Ss had been 
treated previously with a mercurial diuretic called 
novurit. During the conditioned diuresis the urinary 
chloride, creatinine, and carbamide content showed 
the same change—but to a lesser degree—as after 
the administration of the mercury diuretic. Another 
group of Ss suffering from hypertension were con- 
ditioned to the effects of nitroglycerin using drops 
of alcohol as CS. These findings may be considered 
as further proof that the central nervous system plays 
а role in the pathogenesis of the above diseases.— 
A. Cuk. 

4JU33F. Fischer, J. L., Fischer, Ann, & Mahony, 
Frank. (Harvard U.) Totemism and allergy. Int. 
J. soc. Psychiat., 1959, 5, 33—40.— Discussion of sim- 
ilarities between certain disorders attributed to al- 
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lergies in the United States and the symptoms at- 
tributed to violations of totemic food taboos among 
the preliterate people in Ponape, Caroline Islands. 
Guilt about violating prohibitions established by one's 
parents on sexual and aggressive behavior appears to 
be involved in producing physical symptoms resem- 
bling allergies in a fair proportion of those Ponapeans 
who violate totemic food taboos. In American cul- 
ture "adult foods" which are those most usually 
tabooed completely or partially to children, often 
cause allergic reactions in adults, e.g., coffee and 
liquor. The social-psychological analysis of allergic 
conditions seems to warrant further research.—R. M. 
Frumkin. 


47U440, Owen, Freya Weaver. (Standard U.) 
Asthma and maternal stimuli. Dissertation Abstr., 
1961, 22, 644.—Abstract. 


4JUS9S. Schaefer, Hans. Die Physiologie und 
die psychosomatische Medizin. [Physiology and 
psychosomatic medicine.] Psyche, Stutt, 1961, 15, 
59-75.—Psychosomatic research requires for its de- 
velopment the formation of new models relating ex- 
perience and bodily change. The psychologist has 
the task of discovering the often obscurely experi- 
enced affects, and the physiologist has the task of 
determining the correlative somatic processes both 
systematically and developmentally.—E. W. Eng. 


4JU53M. Moses, D. (Hebrew U.) Beayot psi- 
khosomatiyot etsel hole im hafraot bemaarekhet 
haikul. [Psychosomatic problems of a patient with 
digestive disturbances.] Harefuah, 1961, 60, 253— 
256.—The case of a patient suffering from digestive 
disturbances diagnosed as ulcer disease (but without 
an actual ulcer) is presented. His history and atti- 
tude toward the physician are described. Proof is 
given that physical symptoms, which often express 
personality problems, can be overemphasized by the 
physician, thus depriving him of an overall view of 
his patient. (English & French summaries)—H. 
Ormian. 


4JU76N. Noy, Pinhas. Yahasey hagomlin ben 
teguvat haharada leven mahla gufanit. [Relation- 
ship between anxiety reaction and physical illness.] 
Harefuah, 1960, 59, 376-381—6 selected cases of a 
mutual relationship between anxiety and physical ill- 
ness are examined. 2 of them show the physical 
symptomatology of anxiety reactions of otherwise 
somatically healthy patients; in 4 of them, the anxiety 
which accompanied the organic disease resulted from 
psychological conflict. Anxiety always comes from 
previously existing conflicts (e.g. of dependence- 
independence or maturity-immaturity) which were 
inadequately handled. (English & French summa- 
ries)—H. Ormian. 


47076У. von Uexküll, Thure. Der Körper als 
Problem der psychosomatischen Medizin. [The 
body as problem in psychosomatic medicine.] Psyche, 
Stutt., 1961, 15, 76-87.—A. motive organizes a set of 
observations in a specific manner, transforming the 
world in which the patient lives. Involved in such 
a world is also the body of the patient. From this 
viewpoint psychosomatic medicine is research into 
motives, their interrelations, and the scope of their 
influence.—E. W. Eng. 


4JU78E. Engel, Bernard T., & Bickford, Arthur 
F. (U. California Medical Center) Response spec- 
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ificity: Stimulus-response and individual-response 
specificity in essential hypertensives. Arch. gen. 
Psychiat., 1961, 5, 478-489.—SR specificity is defined 
as independent of the subject, IR specificity of the 
stimulus. 20 hypertensive patients and 20 normo- 
tensive women were age matched, presented with 5 
stimuli and tested for: systolic and diastolic pressure; 
breathing and heart rates; palmer skin conductance; 
and finger, face, and toe temperatures. The groups 
did not differ in frequency of IR or SR specificity, 
More hypertensives responded in blood pressure. 


“These results have been interpreted to mean that: 


hypertensives are generally overreactive to environ- 
mental stressors in blood pressure, and that they tend 
to respond with more consistent individual-response 
patterns than do normotensives."—L. W. Brandt. 


47079р. Delgado, Honorario. Enjuiciamento 
de la medicina psicosomatica. [Critique of psy- 
chosomatic medicine.] Barcelona, Spain: Editorial 
Cientifico-Medica, 1960. vi, 179 p.—Man is a cor- 
poral and spiritual being; yet dualistic philosophical 
theories are disregarded in the systems 
somatic medicine, most of which 1 у 
choanalytical theories as their bases. Psychic facts 
are very superficially distinguished from somatic 
facts. The relation of cause and effect in the genesis 
of illnesses is neglected; psychosomatologists thus 
arrive at conclusions that are scientifically untenable. 
All illnesses are caused by physical factors; the re- 
sults of various studies have shown that there are 
no proofs for the psychic origin of peptic ulcer. 
comparison of North American, British, and German 
doctrines gives evidence of great discrepancies: 
“Among them the North Americans manifest a cer- 
tain speculative propensity so far removed from, the 
facts that they evoke the convictions of primitive 
Redskins of their country. . . . Fortunately, not every- 
thing is negative and misguided in psychosomatic 
medicine,” and the hope is expressed that it will 
finally give “a definitive impulse to true medical 
psychology.” —M. Haas. 


EPIDEMIOLOGY 


4JV14B. Book, Jan A. (U. Uppsala, Sweden) 
Genetical etiology in mental illness. In Milbank 
Memorial Fund, Causes of mental disorders: A те 
view of epidemiological knowledge, 1959 (see 36: 
4JV83M). Pp. 14—33.— Evidence for genetic factors 
in mental illness comes from 3 main areas: (a) the 
relationships between specific genes and specific dis- 
orders as with phenylketonuria; (b) evidence for 
genetic factors in schizophrenia and in the manic- 
depressive disorders, in which genetic difference 
exist but are viewed as operating in conjunction with 
other, still unknown, factors; and (c) "studies of con- 
ditions which are closely linked to specific gene ‹ E 
turbances using a diagnostic method that депле 
an almost one-to-one relationship with the causativ 
mutant gene.” (38 ref.) —E. Y. Beeman. ; 

4JV21J. James, George. (Office of the Commis, 
sioner of Health, NYC) The epidemiology Бе 
mental disorders associated with damage to t 1 
brain after birth. In Milbank Memorial Furet 
Causes of mental disorders: A revie yide 
logical knowledge, 1959 (see 36: 4JV8. р. 
121-142.—"Jaundice, anoxemia, ischemia, ¢ 
many poisons (including alcohol) and not а © 
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the medicinal drugs, and several infections, have been 
associated with temporary or permanent impairment 
of mental functioning as have a number of dietary 
and endocrine deficiencies, epileptic convulsions and 
cerebral arteriosclerosis. The epidemiological evi- 
dence for these causal links is reviewed and it is 
emphasized that very often the available evidence 
lacks refinements which would be desirable." (51 
ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. 

4JV27D. Dunham, H. Warren. (Wayne U.) 
Social structures and mental disorders: Compet- 
ing hypotheses of explanation. In Milbank Memo- 
rial Fund, Causes of mental disorders: A review of 
epidemiological knowledge, 1959 (see 36: 4JV83M). 
Pp. 227-265.—“The evidence which links an individ- 
ual’s position in the social structure in which he lives 
to the risk of manifesting mental disorders is exam- 
ined; and a number of critical studies are woven into 
a reasoned discussion of both methodological and the- 
oretical issues. From this evidence it is clear that 
the relationship between social class position, occupa- 
tion, and a number of other similar factors, and the 
frequency of certain mental disorders (in one or 
another form of treatment) is very marked and well 
established. The causal meaning of these associations 
is still uncertain.” (45 ref, 43-item bibliogr.)— 
E. Y. Beeman. 

47У37С. Cowie, Valerie. (Maudsley Hosp., Lon- 
don, England) The incidence of neurosis in the 
children of psychotics. Acta psychiat. Scand., Kbh., 
1961, 37, 37-71.—The incidence of neuroticism was 
assessed in 330 offspring of schizophrenics, manic- 
depressives, involutional melancholics, and obsessive- 
compulsive probands and compared with 342 off- 
spring of controls. In a rating scale for neurotic 
symptoms the offspring of probands had only slightly 
more severe or persistent neurotic disturbances, and 
as much as 72.9% of the children of schizophrenics 
obtained a zero-score. There was an excessive in- 
cidence of neurosis in the offspring within 2 years 
following the onset of parental psychosis. Included 
are 15 tables and an appendix.—R. Kaelbling. 


4JV41L. Leighton, Alexander H., & Hughes, 
Jane H. (Cornell U.) Cultures as causative of 
mental disorder. In Milbank Memorial Fund, 
Causes of mental disorders: A review of epidemio- 
logical knowledge, 1959 (see 36: 4]V83M). Рр. 
341-365 —“Eleven different ways in which culture is 
thought to increase the frequency of particular mental 
disorders are examined and a review of the evidence 
or each type of linkage is examined separately. This 
classification is expounded together with examples of 
Studies, no one definitive, which are directed at test- 
ing each theory. The fact that a global, cross- 
cultural classification of mental disorders does not 
ee is discussed as a gap in the technical resources 
Or studying these issues.” (48 ref.) —E. Y. Beeman. 


4JV45A. Aldrich, C. Knight, (Ch.); Kallmann, 
Henr J., Knobloch; Pasamanick, Benjamin, 

Dco Jerry. Genetics of mental disease: Sym- 

деть 1960. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1961, 31, 

80.—Genetic factors in the etiology of mental 

He reviews 


disorders are discussed by Kallmann. 


оде recent advances in a basic science branch that 
ie imarily concerned with the gene-borne biosyn- 
Sis of life and behavior in human personality." 
obloch and Pasamanick present “empirical data on 
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factors influencing performance on intelligence tests, 
starting with those acting during the prenatal period 
and extending through the early preschool years.” 
They are engaged in a series of epidemiological 
studies which show some of the interrelationships of 
the social, biological and psychological levels of inte- 
gration at different ages. In the discussion, Hirsch 
emphasizes the fact that “cultural differences can 
create reproductive barriers behind which mutation, 
genetic drift and selection may either magnify initial 
differences or create new ones.” Genotypes interact 
with environmental conditions.—R. E. Perl. 


4JV45M. Mezey, A. G. (Maudsley Hosp., Lon- 
don) Psychiatric aspects of human migrations. 
Int. J. soc. Psychiat., 1960, 5, 245-260.—The form 
and extent of human migrations are outlined, and the 
literature on mental disorders in migrants is re- 
viewed. Adaptive difficulties seem etiologically im- 
portant in affective disorders occurring early after 
migration, while the inadequacy of social communica- 
tion has a pathoplastic influence in the sense of 
paranoid and hysterical manifestations. (67 ref.)— 
R. M. Frumkin. 

4JV51M. MacMahon, Brian, & Sowa, James M. 
(Harvard U.) Physical damage to the fetus. In 
Milbank Memorial Fund, Causes of mental disorders: 
A review of epidemiological knowledge, 1959 (see 
36: 4JV83M). Pp. 51-110.—"A detailed review of 
the available evidence linking the occurrence of men- 
tal disorders of various types with the action of a 
wide range of specific agents acting during fetal 
development (infections, radiation energy, jaundice, 
asphyxia, nutritional deficiencies), is followed by dis- 
cussions of prematurity, complications of labor and 
complications of pregnancy as nonspecific agents con- 
nected with later mental disorder or deficiency. The 
literature on descriptive associations between month 
of birth, birth order, maternal age and other descrip- 
tive characteristics are also reviewed."—E. Y. Bee- 
man. 

4JV53C. Cumming, John Н. (New York State 
Dept. Mental Hygiene) The family and mental 
disorder: An incomplete essay. In Milbank Memo- 
rial Fund, Causes of mental disorders: А review of 
epidemiological knowledge, 1959 (see 36: 4JV83M). 
Pp. 153-180.—A review of some of the "studies 
which have tried to link the development of a mental 
disorder with a particular characteristic of the pa- 
tients’ family or family member." It is pointed out 
that "the questions have often been too imprecisely 
stated to make research productive of answers." (55 
ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. 

4JV71K. Klainer, Robert J., Tuckman, Jacob, & 
Lavell, Martha. Mental disorder and status based 
on race. Psychiatry, 1960, 23, 271-274.—An anal- 
ysis of 3004 mental hospital admissions from Phila- 
delphia during 1951 to 1956. A nonwhite, low-status 
group showed a greater prevalence of extreme, ag- 
gressive, or withdrawal behavior and an earlier onset 
than a white, high-status group.—C. T. Bever. 

4]V80M. Murphy, Н. B. M. (McGill U.) So- 
cial change and mental health. In Milbank Memo- 
tial Fund, Causes of mental disorders: A review of 
epidemiological knowledge, 1959 (see 36: 4JV83M). 
Рр. 280-285.—"Since the Enlightenment it has been 
repeatedly claimed that rapid social change was pro- 
ductive of mental disorders. The evidence advanced 
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in support of this thesis, is separated into two con- 
cepts: 1. Change as a specific factor in the production 
of certain cases of mental disorder. 2. Change that 
is disturbing to everyone but which produces a clin- 
ical form of the illness only in presently or potentially 
sick persons. This extensive review of the very large 
literature on migrating populations and populations 
undergoing social change now permits one to ask 
many different and more precise questions. Dr. 
Murphy concludes that non-Western peoples under- 
going Westernization show an increase in identified 
psychopathology. However, whether this is due to 
an increase in prevalence or to improved facilities or 
other factors is not clear. The problems of investi- 
gating these questions are dealt with at some length." 
(90 ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. 


4JV83M. Milbank Memorial Fund. Causes of 
mentä disorders: A review of epidomiological 
knowledge, 1959. New York: MMF, 1961. 383 p. 
$3.50.—Proceedings of a round table held at Arden 
House, Harriman, New York, October 27-28, 1959. 
A series of 8 papers (see 36: 4JV14B, 4]у21], 
4JV27D, 4]У411, 4JV51M, 4]V53C, 4ЈУ80М, 
4JV97R), a review of each by a discussant, and а 
summary of the general discussion on the topic are 
presented.—E. Y. Beeman. 


4JV97R. Reid, Donald D. (London School of 
Hygiene & Tropical Medicine) Precipitating prox- 
imal factors in the occurrence of mental disorders : 
Epidemiological evidence. In Milbank Memorial 
Fund, Causes of mental. disorders: А review of epi- 
demiological knowledge, 1959 (see 36: 4JV83M). 
Pp. 197-216.—"This review concludes that the field 
lacks any sustained and systematic approach to the 
problem of precipitating factors. Dr. Reid believes 
that while the most valuable studies have been made 
of stress in wartime, events which occur in civilian 
life have not been absolved: they have only been in- 
sufficiently examined.” (42 ref.) —E. Y. Beeman. 


(Also see Abstract 4JP21G) 
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4KA08P. Puni, A. TS. Ocherki psikhologii 
sporta. [Essays in the psychology of sport] Mos- 
cow, USSR: Fizkul’tura i Sport, 1959. 308 p.—The 
author attempts to “generalize the results of research 
on problems in the psychology of sport” and at the 
same time to provide a text to assist in the training 
of physical education teachers—I. D. London. 


4KA09W. Watson, R. I. (Northwestern U.) A 
brief history of educational psychology. Psychol. 
Rec., 1961, 11, 209-242.—' The period before the 
emergence of psychology as a separate discipline is 
reviewed. The beginnings of educational psychology 
during the years from 1880 to 1900 are then consid- 
ered with particular emphasis upon the contributions 
of the founders of the field. The period of the incuba- 
tion of educational psychology (1900-1918) is next 
presented both in terms of the leaders and of certain 
major problems which received emphasis, The recent 
past, defined for the purposes of this paper as extend- 
ing from 1918 to 1941, then receives consideration. 
Some reflections on the significance of these findings 
close the paper."—R. J. Seidel. 
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4KA12B. Buber, Martin, & Ormian, Haim Y. 
(Eds)  Entsiklopdia hinukhit: Otsar yedi'ot 'al 
hahinukh be'am Yisra’el uva'umot. I. Yesodot 
hahinukh. [Educational encyclopedia: Thesaurus of 
Jewish and general education. Vol. I. Principles 
of education.] Jerusalem, Israel: Ministry of Educa- 
tion and Culture & Bialik Institute, 1961. xviii, 512 
p—This volume contains 84 articles written by 119 
authors. The following articles deal with psycho- 
logical problems: intuition in education, educational 
guidance by teachers, education according to age, re- 
search in education, psychologization of education, 
experimental education, and youth movements. The 
psychological as well as the sociological basis of edu- 
cation is stressed in many articles, and attention is 
paid to modern educational trends in both the West 
and the East.—H. Ormian. 

4KA12R. Rudik, P. A. (Ed.) Problemy psikho- 
logii sporta. [Problems in the psychology of sport.] 
Moscow, USSR: Fizkul'tura i Sport, 1960. 312 p — 
The Ist book of a projected series. It presents recent 
studies from departments of psychology and pedagogy 
in institutes of physical culture. There are also sum- 
maries of papers read at the Ist All-Union Confer- 
ence on the Psychology of Sport, which was held in 
Leningrad in January 1956.—/. D. London. 

4KA13M. Merom, Hanan. Gormey hinukh be- 
hevrot hanoar haole. [Educational factors in im- 
migrant youth groups.] Ofakim, 1960, 14, 313-333. 
— Because of the nature of his work, the educator 1s 
not always able to employ self-criticism. Neverthe- 
less, a kind of resumé is necessary and very useful. 
A report was prepared based on a 4-year educational 
activity in a youth immigrant group in Israel. The 
report stresses the emotional relations between chil- 
dren and (a) their educators in the kibbutz, and (b) 
their parents dwelling in a newcomer village. The 
following problems are discussed: changes in absorb- 
ing young newcomers in Israel, separation of children 
from their families, mental disorders and wayward- 
ness and their causes, aggressivness connected with 
absorption in the group, identification and its role in 
education, and transference in education.—H. Orman. 

4KA39K. Karo, Nitsa. Hayeled hamehonan. 
[The gifted child.] Urim, 1960-61, 18, 639-644.— 
The special problem of teaching the gifted child is 
discussed in relation to Israeli education. Israel ab- 
sorbs many immigrants and seeks to provide learning 
appropriate to the ability of each child. Various pro- 
cedures are considered. There is a critical discussion 
of Terman’s findings—H. Ormian. 

4K A42A. Avisar, Rahel, & Hen, Michael. Hake- 
vutsa kemisgeret mehanekhet. [The group as an 
educating frame.] Jerusalem, Israel: Ministry dM 
Education and Culture & 52014 Institute tor аш 
and Youth Welfare, 1961. 42 p—This is intende 
for youth leaders. “. . . society is an indispensa £ 
condition for growth and development. - - : Human 
education takes place within groups which shape -*" 
[one's] mental and social pattern." The following 
topics are examined: kind of group, reasons for ШО 
ing groups, the group's influence on individuals, 
group as an educational factor, and learning p 
within the group.—H. Ormian. 2 

4KA49V. Valentine, C. W. (U. Birmingham) 
Psychology and its bearing on education. 0 : 
ed. London, England: Methuen, 1960. xx 649 P- 


rocesses 
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255. А thorough revision of the Ist (1950) edition. 
Included in a wide range of topics are 3 chapters on 


_ "The Appreciation of Beauty and Esthetic Educa- 


tion.” There is an emphasis on developmental trends 
in children and on the measurement of behavior. The 
material is frequently illustrated by personal experi- 
ence and research.—W. E. Hall. 

4KA64B. Bantock, G. Н. (U. Leicester, Eng- 
land) Educational research: A criticism. Harv. 
educ. Rev., 1961, 31, 264-280.—Some current British 
studies are analyzed to illustrate the need for the 
clarification of concepts and for the development of 
techniques more appropriate to the psychosocial sci- 
ences.—C. M. Franks. 

4KA64Z. Zalmanson, Its'hak. Mis'hak im yeled. 
[Play with a child.] Ofakim, 1960, 14, 164-166.— 
Description of ап example of role play between an 
adult and a pupil in elementary school. The dialogue 
is given verbatim, and its findings are analyzed with 
respect to its liberating and relaxing value as a part 
of psychotherapy.—H. Ormian. 

4KA70P. Page, Ellis Batten. (Texas Woman's 
U.) Classroom experimentation. In Dean O'Brien 
(Ed.), Wisconsin Improvement Program summer 
summary, 1960. Madison, Wis.: Univer. Wisconsin 
Press, 1961. Pp. 70-75.—Given the statistical re- 
quirements for generalizability, “the future of class- 
room experimentation lies in multiple-classroom, 
multiple-teacher research." By use of the Friedman 
test, many different criterion instruments for such 
research can be combined into a single analysis of 
variance—Author abstract. 


AKA72H. Hirsch-Ayalon, Aliza. 
sikhologia heasuya lehoil lapedagogia? [Which 
psychology can be helpful to education?] Urim, 
1960-61, 18, 272-275.—A criticism of some Israeli 
experiments which have been based on Piaget’s the- 
ог1еѕ. It is stressed that Piaget does not see the 
necessity of life experience as an element in child 
development. The learning situation within the 
School must be taken into consideration when suggest- 
ing new didactic methods.—H. Ormian. 


4KA76G. Goncharov, N. K. Voprosy pedagogiki. 
[Problems in pedagogy.] Moscow, USSR: RSFSR 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, 1960. 376 p—A 
collection. of previously published articles, republished 
um "editorial modifications. The articels range 
rom broad questions involving the relationship of 
Pedagogy _to political’ principles to those concerning 
Polytechnical education—I. D. London. 


4KA76S. Smith, Verlil I. Role conflicts in the 
ноп of a military education adviser. Soc. 
orces, 1961, 40, 176-178.—A discussion of the many 


Problems faced and means of handling them.—4. R. 
ошата. 


Se ASOD. Dressel, Раш L. (Ed. (Michigan 
M te U.) Evaluation in higher education. Boston, 
Mass.: Houghton Mifin, 1961. xvi, 480 p. $6.25.— 
in operatively written, this book contains the follow- 
ij E chapters: Paul L. Dressel, “The Essential Nature 
Evaluation"; Walker Н. Hill and Paul T Dressel, 
Те, Objectives of Instruction"; Joe L. Saupe, 
ned and Evaluation Processes"; Harry D. 
de Evaluation in Social Science"; Clarence Н. 
Da d Evaluation in the Natural Sciences ; 

vid К. Heenan, “Evaluation in the Humanities"; 


Ezohi hap- 


Osmond E. Palmer, “Evaluation 
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of Communication 


Skills”; Paul L. Dressel and Clarence H. Nelson, 


“Testing and Grading Policies" ; 


Paul L. Dressel, 


"Comprehensive Examination Programs"; Arvo E. 


Juola, “Selection, Classification, 


and Placement of 


Students”; Irvin J. Lehmann “Evaluation of Instruc- 


tion"; John X. Jamrich and Paul 


L. Dressel, “Ѕиг- 


veys and Studies of Higher Education Needs and 
Problems" ; Paul L. Dressel and Margaret F. Lorimer, 


"Institutional Self-Evaluation” ; 


and 2 appendices 


(Joe L. Saupe, “Technical Considerations in Meas- 
urement” and Paul L. Dressel, “Tentative Outline for 
the Michigan Survey").—E. B. Page. 


4KA81S. Sette, Daniele. 


(U. Messina, Italy) 


Educazione scientifica. [Science education.] Ric. 
scient., Pt. I, 1961, 1, 181—193.— Science occupies an 
increasingly important place and is accorded increas- 


ing public support in modern soc 


iety. Modern man 


should regard science not only as a source of concrete 
benefits, but also as one of the highest expressions of 


his culture. 


Science education has a twofold task: to 


contribute to general education and to train the spe- 


cialist. 


The ist task, traditionally neglected, is now 


the study of international groups; but there is a short- 


age of competent teachers. The 
of the specialist faces the problem: 


scientific education 
s of balancing gen- 


eral preparation with specialization and of meeting 
the new demands for staff and material brought about 
by increased scientific knowledge and by increased en- 


rollments. Large expenditures а 


re needed, even at 


the cost of national sacrific in other areas.—4. 


Vigliano. 

4KA91R. Rudik, P. A. ( 
sporta. [Psychology of sport.] 
Fizkul'tura i Sport, 1959. 


(Ed.) 


Psikhologiia 
Moscow, USSR: 


291 p.— This collection of 


studies, conducted by the Department of Psychology 
of the Stalin State Institute of Physical Culture, re- 


ports on the “psychological characteristics of various 
forms of athletic activity, the characteristic features 


and mechanisms of emotional-volitional processes in 
sport, and the psychological analysis of the processes 


of teaching and of athletic trainin, 


g.”—I. D. London. 


(Also see Abstracts 4AC57C, 4AN01W) 


ScHooL LEARNING 


4KBO9P. Palli, N. Nota preliminare sul con- 
cetto di causalita’ storica in ragazzi dai 13 ai 15 


anni. 


torical causality in boys between 13 and 1 


age] Riv. Psicol. soc., 1961, 28, 


[Preliminary note about the concept of his- 


years of 
209-219.—The de- 


velopment of historical causality in boys is related to 


methods of teaching history.—L. 


L'Abate. 


4KB10H. Harris, Irving D. Emotional blocks to 
k: Free Press of Glencoe, 1961. 


degree a: 


ectati: 
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for the mother to project or introject blame for her 
shortcomings, failures, and problems. Part II con- 
siders- failure at the college level, learning problems 
of preschool children, and the treatment of learning 
difficulties in a residential treatment center. Part III 
is concerned with the practical implicatons of and the 
theoretical issues emerging from the study. (53-item 
bibliogr.)—C. H. Miley. 

АКВ11А. Allport, Gordon W. (Harvard U.) 
Values and our youth. Teachers Coll. Rec., 1961, 
63, 211-219.— There is need for the school to develop 
adequate values, defined as "meanings perceived as 
related to self.” But, ^I think our educational psy- 
chology has been mostly wrong about the process of 
learning—or perhaps not so much wrong as woefully 
incomplete. . . . Matters of importance, I strongly 
believe, are not acquired by drill or by reinforce- 
ment."—H. К. Moore. 


4KB15S. Shevtsova, Z. I. (Pedagogical Inst., 
South Sakhalinsk) О nekotorykh individual’nykh 
osobennostyakh v usvoenii khimicheskikh ponyatii 
uchaschimisya srednei shkoly. [On some individual 
characteristics in the mastry of chemical concepts by 
pupils in secondary schools.] ор. psikhol., 1961, 7 
(4), 115-124.—This study attempted to investigate 
the long term development of conceptual knowledge 
as reflected in students’ mastery of the concept of 
“valence.” Students were given problems involving 
the concept in the 7th grade when valence was first 
introduced, then in the 8th grade, and finally in the 
9th grade. Analysis of the results of these problems 
indicated that the 18 pupils differed markedly in the 
way their knowledge developed. One group increased 
its basic knowledge and understanding over time, one 
group remained static, and one group regressed.—H. 
Pick. 

4KB29M. Mienczynska, N, A. Psychologia 
stasowania wiedzy prez ucznia w jego praktyce 
szkolnej. [The psychology of application of the 
pupil's knowledge in schoolwork.] Psychol. Wych., 
1961, 4, 129-139.—A review of research projects in 
the area of abstract thinking which were conducted 
at the Psychological Institute of the Academy of Edu- 
cation, Moscow. The experimental findings suggest 
that abstract thinking required in problem solving 
differs from that required in assimilating knowledge. 
The application of knowledge to practical situations 
is in part dependent on the attitudes and motivation 
of the student. —H. Kaczkowski. 

4KB34T. Torrance, E. Paul. (U. Minnesota) 
Priming creative thinking in the primary grades. 
Elem. sch. J., 1961, 62, 34-41.—Report of experiments 
with 375 pupils in Grades 1 through 3 in 2 schools. 
“. ..pupils in the primary grades, with the possible 
exception of the first, can in a short period be taught 
a set of principles that will enable them to produce 
more and better ideas than they would have without 
training."—J. 7. Elias. 

4KB35W. Winthrop, Henry. (U. Southern 
Florida) Can we educate for a sense of value? 
J . humanist. Psychol., 1961, 1(1), 35-47.—Difficulties 
in educating for “human-heartedness” arise both 
from linguistic and semantic problems and from the 
nature of cognitive dynamics. Higher education may 
combat these by providing a value-conscious cur- 
riculum (courses in ethics, philosophy, etc.) and a 
program designed to integrate a consciousness of 
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value in all its ramifications—bridging the gap be- 
tween conceived and operative values. Note must 
be given to the conditions under which consistency 
of values over time may constitute a form of rigidity. 
—L. N. Solomon. 

4KB39T. Torrance, E. Paul (U. - Minnesota) 
Can groupings control social stress in creative ac- 
tivities? Elem. sch. J., 1961, 62, 139-145.— Children 
from Grades 4, 5, and 6 were divided into homoge- 
neous and heterogeneous groups on the basis of the 
California Test of Mental Maturity or a test of 
imagination and were given tasks calling for creative 
activity. The homogeneous groups showed more 
positive social interaction under both bases of group- 
ing.—E. Y. Beeman. 

4KB47G. Grimes, Jesse W., & Allinsmith, Wes- 
ley. (Harvard U.) Compulsivity, anxiety, and 
school achievement. Merrill-Palmer Quart., 1961, 
7, 247-269.—Ss were 3rd-grade children drawn from 
groups taught reading initially by “structured” meth- 
ods stressing phonics or by an “unstructured” word 
recognition approach. For the compulsive and anx- 
ious students, the structured methods are best. Look- 
ing at each method, it appears that, with the struc- 
tured method compulsiveness helps but anxiety makes 
no difference. With unstructured methods, compul- 
siveness makes no difference but anxiety is harmful. 
(31 ref.) —E. L. Robinson. 

4KB49C, Chance, June Elizabeth. (U. Mis- 
souri) Independence training and first graders 
achievement. J. consult. Psychol., 1961, 25, 149-154. 
—ist-grade children “whose mothers favored earlier 
independence training made less adequate school 
progress in both reading and arithmetic relative to 
their intellectual ability.” —E. R. Oetting. 

4KB78C. Curran, Charles A. (Loyola U.) Coun- 
seling skills adapted to the learning of foreign 
languages. Bull Menninger Clin., 1961, 25, 78-93.— 
The process of learning a foreign language has much 
in common with the process of psychological counsel- 
ing. In a series of experiments over а three-year 
period, students undertook the learning simultaneously 
of German, French, Spanish, and Italian with the aid 
of native language-counselors trained in а method 
patterned upon counseling techniques. Favorable re- 
sults are герогіей. —И/. W. Varvel. 


(Also see Abstracts 4CF74M, 4СМ035, 4KB47G) 
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4KCOSH. Holland, James G., & Porter, Douglas. 
(Harvard U.) The influence of repetition © 114 
correctly answered items in a teaching-machine 
program. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1961, 4, 305-307 — 
"Repetition of teaching-machine items initially an- 
swered incorrectly somewhat improves test per ОНЕ 9 
ance. Retention is greatest for material with a !oV 
error. rate." —J. Arbit. b 

4KC09T. Tardy, Michel. Sur quelques. Prong 
lèmes psycho-pédagogiques posés par les émis 
de télévision scolaire. [On some psycho-pedagog? ia 
problems posed by the broadcasts of academic tê d 
vision.] Psychol. Franc. 1961, 6, 209-217- áon 
author presents a plan for future experimen tins 
based on an anlysis of 8 kinescopes—C- ДЕАШ J. 

4KC25H. Hughes, J. L., & McNamara, W. 4 
(IBM) A comparative study of program 
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conventional instruction in industry. J. appl. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 45, 225-231.—'"'Programed textbooks 
containing 719 frames were prepared covering the 
introductory 15 hours of a 16-week course for trainees 
ina 7070 Data Processing System servicing course. 
Achievement test scores for six experimental classes 
(n — 70) who used these programed texts were com- 
pared with those of two control classes (п = 42) 
taught-by the lecture-discussion method. Significant 
gains in achievement and reduction of training time 
were found for the experimental classes. Student re- 
action to programed instruction as measured by a 
questionnaire was found to be favorable.”—J. W. 


- Russel. 


4KC45D. Dolmatch, T. B. (American Manage- 
ment Ass.) Programed instruction: The man- 
agerial perspective. Personnel, 1962, 39(1), 45-52. 
—Programed instruction is described as a significant 
new training tool in industry. Its key criteria are 
cited: (a) it is individualized, (b) it presents mate- 
tial to be learned in minimal increments, (c) that 
which is to be taught is rigorously ordered, (d) each 
student proceeds at his own pace, and (e) the stu- 
dent receives almost instantaneous information on 
whether his answer is correct or not. The main ad- 
vantages of programing are pointed out—V. S. 
Sexton. 


4KC77S. Skinner, B. F. (Harvard U.) Why we 
need teaching machines. Harv. educ. Rev., 1961, 
31, 377—398.—4A. discussion of various types of teach- 
ing machines and their application in diverse "learn- 
ing" situations. This article also appears as a chapter 
in the author's 1961 edition of "Cumulative Record." 
—C. M. Franks. 


4KC90S. Skinner, B. F. Teaching machines. 
Scient. American, 1961, 205(5), 90-107.—The uses 
and values of programed learning employing teaching 
machines are described. The machine reinforces the 
student for every correct response, using this immedi- 
ate feedback not only to shape his behavior most 
efficiently but also to maintain it in strength. Dif- 
ferent subjects may require different techniques of 
machine presentation. Machines free the teacher for 
more creative classroom functions. With properly 
designed programs, the slow student, moving at his 
rate, may rise to undreamed-of levels of competence. 
—L. A. Wauck. 


ATTITUDES & ADJUSTMENT 


.4KDO7A. Atarov, T. S. Voprosy polovogo vos- 

Pitaniia. [Problems in sex education.] Moscow, 
USSR: Medgiz, 1959. 107 p.—Marital and pre- 
marital sex hygiene and morality are considered 
along with the proper education and control of chil- 
dren and youth in these matters. Masturbation, which 
under Soviet conditions is no longer a mass phe- 
nomenon,” is viewed as harmful. An end to the 
traditional “conspiracy of silence" in matters of sex 
in the training of youth is urged—I. D. London. 


4KD11S. Sinha, A. K. P., Sinha, S., & Roy, 8. К. 
(Patna, India) Attitude toward controversial 
sducational problems. Indian J. Psychol., 1959, 34, 
1H-114.—A sample of 110 male and 110 female uni- 
EA. students showed favorable attitudes toward 
s controversial matters of coeducation, basic educa- 
ion, Hindi as a medium of instruction, and continu- 
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ance of educational examinations. А significantly 
greater number of female students favored each prop- 
osition except the continuance of examinations.—J. 
T. Cowles. 

4KD17S. Silber, Earle; Coelho, George V., Mur- 
phey, Elizabeth B., Hamburg, David A., Pearlin, 
Leonard I., & Rosenberg, Morris. (National Inst. 
Mental Heatlh) Competent adolescents coping 
with college decisions. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 
5, 517-527.—9 girls and 6 boys did not consciously 
decide to go to college but applied due to internaliza- 
tion of their parents’ expectations and of those of 
their group. In choosing a college they matched 
their image of a college derived from various de- 
scriptions with that of their own needs and aspira- 
tions. While stating their own preferences the par- 
ents respected those of the child. Rejections by col- 
leges did not undermine the self-esteem of the ap- 
plicants who in some instances used rationalizations 
to cope with the rejection. (See 36: 3FH54S)—L. 
W. Brandt. 

4KD25M. Mazur, P. I. Motivý literaturno- 
khudozhestvennogo tvorchestva uchaschickhsya. 
[Motives for literary creativity in school children.] 
Vop. Psikhol., 1961, 7 (4), 125-135.— Various motives 
for literary creativity which are found in school chil- 
dren are described. These include social and per- 
sonal motives, inquisitiveness, utilitarian motives, im- 
itation, and attraction to the superficial aspects of 
literary activity and personal interest. The develop- 
ment of such motives are illustrated by short case his- 
tories and the role of the teacher in this development 
is mentioned.—H. Pick. 


4KD25S. Sinha, A. К. P., & Roy, S. К. (Patna, 
India) A study of extracurricular interests of uni- 
versity students. Indian J. Psychol., 1960, 35, 125- 
135.—A 38-item extracurricular activity check-list 
was given to 360 male and 90 female graduate stu- 
dents randomly selected from Patna University. The 
cinema, light reading, and writing ranked high for 
both groups. For the women “clssical music" and 
"light music" were among the 5 highest preferences, 
and for the men "adventure" and "excursions" were 
among the top 5. Surprisingly low rank was assigned 
activities related to obtaining vocational information 
and to organized academic, athletic, or cultural diver- 
sions. The influence of high or low income (of par- 
ent) on these preferences was also investigated.—J. 
T. Cowles. 


4KD26P. Pittman, Joseph A. (North Carolina 
Coll. Durham) A study of the academic achieve- 
ment of 415 college students in relation to remedial 
courses taken. J. Negro Educ., 1960, 29, 426-437.— 
Grade-point averages of lst- and 3rd-year students 
were compared as to whether the earners had or had 
not taken, as freshmen, remedial courses in mathe- 
matics and/or English. The author points out that 
despite the relatively superior achievement of Ist-year 
nonremedial students over the “remedials,” a number 
in the former group tended to achieve unsatisfactorily 
due to the combined effects of poor educational guid- 
ance, uninspired teaching, or insufficient effort. He 
notes the increased variability of all groups by the 
3rd year, but also notes the continued relative supe- 
riority of the “nonremedials.” In the 3rd year de- 
artmental differences combined with differences at- 
tributable to ability and teaching qualities affected 
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markedly the determination of causation—R. K. 
Williams. 

4KD31G. Garbin, Albeno P., & Gates, Frederick 
L. Occupational prestige: An empirical study of 
its correlates. Soc. Forces, 1961, 40, 131-136.—107 
freshmen rated 30 occupations in terms of each of 20 
occupational traits and in terms of prestige. 19 of the 
20 “occupational trait-prestige [rank order] correla- 
tion coefficients" were significant beyond the .02 level 
of confidence, including such correlates as "interest- 
ing and challenging work," "intelligence required," 
and “scarcity of personnel who can do the work."— 
A. R. Howard. 

4KD35S. Sinha, A. K. P., & Panda, K. C. 
(Patna, India) A study of occupational choice of 
college students. Indian J. Psychol., 1959, 34, 135— 
141.—A check list of 27 occupations was administered 
to 200 male and 100 female university students, each 
group divided equally among undergraduate and 
graduate arts students, The preferred occupations of 
male students were: administrative, education and 
teaching, foreign service, and social welfare. The 
preferred occupations of female students were: educa- 
tion and teaching, social welfare, arts, and adminis- 
trative. There was little difference between under- 
graduate and graduate students.—/. T. Cowles. 

4KD37G. Greene, J. E., & Gotesky, F. (U. Geor- 
gia) Discipline and morale among white and 
Negro high school students. /. Teacher Educ., 
1961, 12, 437-447.— The perception of Negro pupils 
and Negro teachers concerning school discipline and 
morale are in considerably closer agreement than in 
the case of white pupils and white teachers, Both 
Negro pupils and teachers report a more favorable 
status of school discipline and morale than was re- 
ported by white pupils and teachers. The Ss con- 
sisted of high school teachers and students in a large 
Southeastern school system.—E. M. Bower. 

4KD40P. Pietrasinski, Z. Przyczynek do badań 
nad umiejetnoscia planowania toku uczenia sie. 
[Planning how to study.] Psychol. Wych., 1961, 4, 
140-158.—A review of 119 plans for studying for 
university entrance examinations showed that the bet- 
ter students had more comprehensive study plans and 
utilized study methods based on psychological prin- 
ciples.—H. Kaczkowski. 

4KD47P. Prusek, Ralph E. (State U. Iowa) 
Student, student personnel worker, and parent at- 
titudes toward student discipline. Personnel guid. 
J., 1961, 40, 247-253.—Student personnel workers, 
parents, and students differ in their attitudes toward 
disciplinary infractions, “. . . student personnel work- 
ers held more punitive attitudes over the entire range 
of cases. However, in the analysis by offense cate- 
gories, parents tended to hold the most punitive at- 
titudes in three of the five categories where significant 
differences occurred (III—disorderly conduct, VITI— 
alcoholic beverages, and XI—violation of proba- 
tion). Personnel workers appeared most punitive 
on two (V—gambling, and X—automobile cases), 
but held the least punitive attitude on УП... 
Students held the least punitive attitudes on all but 
VIII... where their mean ranked between the other 
two groups.” Women students were less punitive 
than their parents or male students. There appears 
to be a need for greater student participation in dis- 
ciplinary matters.—S$. Kavruck. 
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4KD47S. Saha, Gopi B. (Calcutta, India) An 
investigation into the school maturity of high 
school students. Indian J. Psychol., 1960, 35, 47- 
54.—A modified, 30-item Bernreuter Personality In- 
ventory (Sociability scale) and a Bengali version of 
the Vineland Social Maturity Scale were administered 
to 50 male and 50 female high school students. The 
2 instruments correlated 0.66 and are related to cer- 
tain personal information, such as parental education 
and economic status.—J. T. Cowles. 


4KD51M. Mallery, David. Developing student 
responsibility. Nat. Council Indep. Sch. Monogr., 
1961, No. 2. 51 p.—lIt is easy to get agreement on 
the need for developing responsibility in young peo- 
ple, but to carry out a successful program in this area 
is another matter. This pamphlet describes 6 differ- 
ent approaches to the problem: student-run services 
in an elementary school, a semimilitary organization, 
a school council of students and teachers, building 
morale in a boarding school, building international 
relationships, and student volunteers in an urban 
youth project.—E. Y. Beeman. 


4KD61D. Davie, James S., & Rust, Ralph M. 
(Yale U.) Studying students as students: A case 
sample. J. Psychol., 1962, 53, 161-182.—Description 
of a multipurpose, multidimensional study of the col- 
lege experience as perceived by undergraduates in a 
given college at a given point in time, using a lengthy 
self-administered mailed questionnaire. The descrip- 
tion serves as a framework for subsequent papers on 
various asepcts of the study and as an illustration of 
the thesis that college students can and should be 
studied as young adults interacting with a specific 
educational environment.—Author abstracts. 


4KD62D. Decrop, N. Opinions sur les buts 
généraux de la vie chez les étudiants de 17 à 18 
ans. [Opinions about general goals of life among 
students 17-18 years old.] Bull. Orient. scol. profess. 
1961, 10, 62-65.—A study of religious ideas and ideals 
of 400 Belgian students by means of a 12-item ques- 
tionnaire.—R. Piret. 


4KD64K. Kulik, Adam. О ekspererymentalnych 
metodach badania upodobań filmowych. [Experi- 
mental methods of investigating taste in films.] Psy- 
chol. Wych., 1961, 4, 264-280.—Uses and limitations 
of current methods of assessing children's taste 11 
films is discussed. Suggestions for improvement 1 
procedures are made.—H. Kaczkowskt. 


4KDO7S. Sinha, G. S., & Singh, U. P. (Patna 
India) A comparative study of attitudes towar 
educational problems. Indian J. Psychol., 1960, a 
167-176.—Teachers and students in secondary schools 
and college students were asked to respond to er 
ments concerning controversial educational problems 
in India today, such as the language of instruction. 
the introduction of coeducation, and the methods 0 
teaching or assessment. Each sample consisted о: 
or more Ss.—J. T. Cowles. 


4KD73K, Kubovi, Devora. Hatipul haindividuali 
bevet hasefer hameyuhad. [Individual treatment» 
the special school] Megamot, 1960—61, 11, 173- né 
— Not all emotionally disturbed children ed es 
treated by specialists; moreover, this is often undes! К 
able or wasteful. Treatment by classroom teachers 
an alternative. Teachers should understand pup! 
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problems in order to support them in school situa- 
tions. Examples of a suggested approach are given. 
(English summary)—H. Ormian. 


4KD75F. Flanders, Ned A., Anderson, J. Paul, 
& Amidon, Edmund J. (U. Minnesota) Measur- 
ing dependence proneness in the classroom. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt., 1961, 21, 575-587.— Validation of 
a 45-item scale indicates that the test distinguishes 
students who need teacher support and reassurance 
from those who are independent. “Because the test 
identifies students who have different expectations of 
an ideal teacher and who respond differently to the 
methods of control used by teachers, it can provide 
greater experimental control in studies that contrast 
teaching methods." Scores of students may be related 
to measures of creativity—W. Coleman. 


4KD77W. Warnath, C. F., & Fordyce, Н. К. 
(Oregon State U.) Inventoried values of entering 
college freshmen. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 40, 277— 
281— The study attempted to determine whether or 
not differential patterns of values were observable 
between groups of college freshmen who had indicated 
their most probable college major. Significant differ- 
ences in value patterns on the Poe Inventory of 
Values were found. (11-item bibliogr.)—S. Kavruck. 


4KD79M. MacCurdy, Robert D.  (Centenary 
Coll.) Engineer or scientist? J. counsel. Psychol., 
1961, 8, 79-81.— The characteristics and background 
factors were compared between 110 Ss with engineer- 
ing and 164 Ss with science as vocational choices. 
All Ss were honor winners of The Science Talent 
Search of 1952 and 1953. А comparable group of 
college students, "selected for its generality, was 
used for comparison. “The future engineers accept 
social opportunities and responsibilities." They like 
to work with their hands, be with people and be of 
service to them. “The future scientists did not enjoy 
the company of people in work or play." Complexity 
Was preferred to simplicity. They preferred solitary, 
intellectual activities, and “chose a scientific career to 
satisfy curiosity and to meet the needs of humanity.” 
—M. M. Reece. 


4KD82B. Baker, R. L., & Schutz, R. E. (Ari- 
zona State U.) A criterion factor analysis of the 


` case of Mickey Murphy. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 


D 282-285.—A factor analysis based оп 3 scores 
tom the “case,” the 10 scales of the Guilford-Zim- 
Merman Temperament Survey, sex, and grade point 
Ее Data were obtained from 125 Ss. The fol- 
Owing had factors with latent roots greater than one 
and accounted for 75% of the total variance: 
chievement, Professional Ignorance, Psycho-Social 
sdjustment, Sex, Resignation vs. Enthusiastic In- 
olvement, and Rash Impetuosity. (9-item bibliogr.) 
—5. Kavruck. , 


крад. Rabinow, Barney. An agenda for edu- 
те Ors working with the emotionally disturbed in 
(dential settings. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1961, 
din 584-590.—'The author proposes an agenda for: 
rhe Services to children (grouping, class size, and 
si am Preting progress to students and parents) for; 
tion training, recruitment and development; integra- 
us (teacher and child care personnel, recreational 
mi Sonnel and clinical personnel); and school ad- 
го, school records, and interschool relations. 
ert. 
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4KD97S. Sinha, A. K. P., & Dash, J. K. (Patna, 
India) Motivational factors underlying occupa- 
tional choice. Indian J. Psychol., 1959, 34, 197-202. 
—From a check list of 20 items, 200 male and 100 
female college students majoring in the arts indicated 
their reasons for choosing particular vocations. “So- 
cial prestige” was most important, Other high-rank- 
ing reasons were “money,” “desire to know,’ and 
“service to country.”—J. T. Cole. 


4KD98B. Bernard, Harold W. Mental hygiene 
for classroom teachers. (2nd ed.) New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1961. хі, 498 p. $6.50.—Part I defines 
mental health; describes the nature and needs of 
children and adolescents; and discusses the impact of 
social class on the attitudes, behavior, and aspirations 
of pupils. Part II deals with approaches to mental 
health through ordinary classroom techniques. Part 
III discusses how art, music, writing, literature, 
drama, and play can be used as a means of under- 
standing and helping children. Limitations in re- 
building personality are discussed. Part IV deals 
with the mental health of the teacher. Each chapter 
contains study questions and additional readings— 
C. H. Miley. 

(Also see Abstracts 4AM19G, 4GD15D) 
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4KE30C. Conference on Psychological Problems 
and Research Methods in Mathematics Training. 
Research problems in mathematics education. 
Coop. res. Monogr., 1961, No. 3. (United States 
Dept. Health, Education, & Welfare Publ. No. OE- 
12008) 130 p—Papers prepared for a conference 
held at Washington University in May 1959. The 
purpose of this book is to provide a guide for sci- 
entists in the field of mathematics education. A re- 
view of completed research, a discussion of problem 
areas, and proposals for further research are pre- 
sented.—E. M. Bower. 


4KE36I. Ibragimbekov, F. A.  (Azerbaídzhan 
Pedagogical Inst, Baku) Nekotorye voprosy obu- 
cheniya russkomu yazyku v_nerusskoi shkole. 
[Several problems of teaching Russian in the non- 
Russian school.] Vo. Psikhol., 1961, 7 (4), 136-142. 
—Among the problems discussed is the relative effi- 
ciency of 2 oral methods of introducing Russian. 
One aims at developing a small vocabulary by listen- 
ing to and articulating proper Russian speech. The 
other method aims at developing a whole series of 
speech habits. Grades show a high correlation be- 
tween proficiency of pupils in Russian and Azerbaid- 
shan (their native language). The importance and 
development of techniques for the training of internal 
speech is emphasized. Among the individual differ- 
ences met in mastering a second language are: fluency 
in both language, regressing to native language, 
translating from one language to the other, and mix- 
ing the 2 languages.—H. Pick. 


4KE41H. Hodges, Allen, & Balow, Bruce. (U. 
Minnesota) Learning disability in relation to fam- 
ily constellation. J. educ. Res., 1961, 55, 41-42.— 
“From 1600 children referred to a psycho-educational 
clinic because of learning disabilities, 261 male sub- 
:ects were selected from 2-sibling families. The age 
difference between subject and sibling did not exceed 
plus or minus 6 years. All subjects were average or 
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above average in measured intelligence. An attempt 
was made to test the hypothesis that learning disabil- 
ities occur most frequently in first-born males. In ad- 
dition, the hypothesis was tested that a male with a 
sister should demonstrate a high incidence of learning 
disability, Both of these hypotheses were rejected. 
The significant finding that males with learning dif- 
ficulties tend to have more brothers than sisters is in- 
terpreted to reiterate the already known fact that 
learning difficulties occur more írequently in 2-boy 
families as compared to boy-girl families." (10 ref.) 
—F. Goldsmith. 


4KE48E. Esipov, B. P. (Ed.) Samostoiatel’naia 
rabota uchashchikhsia v protsesse obucheniia. 
[Independent work of school children in the course 
of instruction.] Izv. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 
1961, No. 115, 248 p.—These transactions of the 
Institute of Theory and History of Pedagogy are de- 
voted to the “general problems [involved] in organ- 
izing independent school work, methods of working 
on school material, methods in the learning experi- 
ment... and several ways of increasing the effec- 
tiveness of drill."—I. D. London. 


4KE79G. Gallagher, James J., & Lucito, Leonard 
J. Intellectual patterns of gifted compared with 
average and retarded. Except. Children, 1961, 27, 
479-482.—"The patterns of intellectual strengths and 
weaknesses on Wechsler subtests were compared 
for seven samples: three gifted, three retarded, and 
one of average intellectual ability. There was in- 
ternal consistency in the patterns within both the re- 
tarded and gifted groups lending credence to the be- 
lief that differential intellectual levels do have their 
specific patterns of intellect. Negative relationships 
were discovered between the gifted group and the re- 
tarded group patterns. The patterns of the mentally 
retarded were almost the mirror image of the patterns 
of the gifted. The gifted appear strongest on the fac- 
tor of Verbal Comprehension while they are poorest 
on test related to a Perceptual Organization factor." 
—C. T. Morgan. 


Reading 


. 4KF24H. Harris, Albert J. (Queens Coll. Flush- 
ing) How to increase reading ability. (4th rev. 
ed.) New York: Longmans, Green, 1961. 624 p. 
$6.00.—Many developments and much research within 
the past few years have made the revision of this book 
necessary. There is much additional material on 
reading readiness, causation of reading disabilities, 
and reading skills. There are extensive annotated 
lists of tests and reading materials.—J. R. Kinzer. 


4KF55D. Diack, Hunter. (U. Nottingham, Eng- 
land) Reading and the psychology of perception. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1960. xxiii, 155 p. 
—The effect of Gestalt psychology upon methods of 
teaching reading in Great Britain is examined crit- 
ically. Conclusions are based upon the author's re- 
statement of Gestalt principles, description of teach- 
ing methods, observations of the development of per- 
ception and language in young children, and vocabu- 
lary studies of textbooks. (35 ref.)—R. А. Hagin. 


4KF95S. Schonell, Fred J. (U. Queensland, 
Brisbane) 'The psychology and teaching of read- 
ing. (4th ed.) New York: Philosophical Library, 
1961. 295 p. $6.00—Much new material has been 
added, particularly on the child's comprehension of 
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what he reads, on older backward readers, and on 
reading matter which will satisfy the individual 
pupils needs and interests. Recent research is em- 
phasized and translated into activity for parents and 
teachers. The latter part of the book is devoted to 
methods.—J. R. Kinzer. 


Mental Retardation 
Gifted Students 


4KH54W. Weisberg, Paul S., & Springer, Kayla 
J. (Cincinnati General Hosp.) Environmental fac- 
tors in creative function: A study of gifted chil- 
dren. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 5, 554—564.—32 
4th graders with high IQs were tested on ideational 
fluency, flexibility, originality, curiosity, hypothesis 
development, irrelevance and fantasy. Parental atti- 
tudes were determined by interviews, Scores of chil- 
dren whose parents were expressive and nondominat- 
ing were significantly higher than those of children 
whose parents were either. High scores also cor- 
related significantly with fathers in occupations per- 
mitting much autonomy and with “parental accept- 
ance of regression in the child.” The optimal family 
pattern is described. The Ss Rorschachs and their 
drawings of the family are discussed. Environmental 
factors are judged essential in the development of 
creativity. (16 ref.) —L. W. Brandt. 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


4KI00W. Washburn, Wilbur C. (U. California, 
Berkeley) Factors associated with levels of self- 
conceptualization in high school students. Calif. 
J. educ. Res., 1961, 12, 200-206, 220.—by means of 
self-concept test items oriented to the theories of 
Erikson, Freud, Fromm, Horney, and Sarbin, 6 pat- 
terns were identified: Somatic-Primitive Self, Sub- 
missive-Dependent Self, Detached-Independent Self, 
Outer-Controlling Self, Inner-Controlled Self, and 
Integrative-Actualizing Self. Differences in scores 
on these were compared with differences in: (a) 
teachers' ratings of temperament (energy level and 
emotionality) ; (b) teachers' ratings of protectiveness 
and strictness in parent-child relationships ; and (с) 
ascribed social roles of positions of sex, socio-eco- 
nomic status, гасе, and sibling rank. Dynamic rela- 
tionships and implications are explored briefly.—/- 
E. Newland. 


4KI01V. Viman, N.  Hoker noar: Tafkido 
vederekh peulato. [Youth investigator: his function 
and way of work] Ofakim, 1960, 14, 301-302—The 
youth investigator’s function is not only to examine 
the child, but also to treat him. Although not x 
quired to do so by law, he must advise the child an 
his parents on what to do and direct them to d 
proper institutions. When the child is ready, 02 
youth investigator must return him to school. He 


should be in charge of only a few саѕеѕ. Н. Ormian. 


4KT12A. Amidon, E. (Temple U.) The воне 
in children's groups. J. teacher Educ., 1961, De 
412-416.—It is possible to improve the position о s 
child who is an isolate in a group. The pm h- 
identification is as important as adjusting E 


nique to the child and the situation.—E. М. Е 
Uni- 


4KI13C. Caffrey, John. (Palo Alto, Calif. 
fied School District) The role, responsibilities, and 
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training of school psychologists in relation to elec- 
tronic data processing. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1961, 
12, 213-220.—Writing more for school guidance 
counselors than for school psychologists, the author 
describes present uses of EDP, the implications of 
such possibilities with respect to the training of psy- 
chologists, and some of the potential developments 
yet to be realized —T. E. Newland. 


4KI23W. Williamson, E. G. (U. Minnesota) 
Student personnel workers’ responsibility for stu- 
dents’ expression on social issues. Personnel guid. 
J., 1961, 40, 123-128—Student personnel workers 
should help maturing students to learn how to exer- 
cise their freedom of discussion and action concerning 
the crucial issues which divide mankind. Personnel 
workers are urged to join with students in forging 
а code which will serve as ethical imperatives. (10- 
item bibliogr.)—S. Kavruck. 

4K124G. Gottlieb, David. Processes of socializa- 
tion in American graduate schools. Soc. Forces, 
1961, 40, 124—131.—Data from almost 3000 students 
in 25 graduate schools reveal that changes in career 
preferences are related to departmental climate and 
faculty-student integration. The opportunity to dis- 
cuss plans with faculty looms as an important vari- 
able—A. R. Howard. 


4KI29H. Hoyt, Kenneth B. (U. Iowa) What 
the school has a right to expect of its counselor. 
Personnel guid. J., 1961, 40, 129-134.— The school 
has a right to expect that the counselor should: (a) 
have a professional commitment to education, (b) be 
а specialist, (c) extend his services to the teaching 
and administrative staff, (d) be vitally interested in 
the welfare of every student, and (e) be constantly 
striving to increase his professional competence.— 
$. Kavruck. 


4KI34G. Goldman, Leo. (Brooklyn Coll) Using 
tests in counseling. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1961. xviii, 434 p—A book intended pri- 
marily for the counselor-as-practitioner in schools 
and agencies. Emphasis is placed upon the inter- 
pretation of test results, the selection of tests, the 
communication of test interpretations, and a variety 
of interpretative problems. Statistical and clinical 
approaches are contrasted and compared—L. N. 
olomon. 


4KI40H. Hopkins, R. P. & McDaniel, S. W. 
(U. Hartford) Critical problems in pupil person- 
nel administration. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 40, 
210-246.— Directors of pupil personnel services are 
moving away from their role as counseling specialists 
Working with pupils, towards that of generalist ad- 
Ministrators, skilled in human relations, communica- 
tion techniques, and working with adults. Critical 
problems in the area of staff relations, community 
relations, school relationships, and pupil personnel 
administration are identified. Certification of pupil 
Prod administrators needs further study.—S. 

wruck. 


4K142B. Beezer, R. H., & Hjelm, H. H. Factors 
related to college attendance. Coop. res. Monogr., 
ü No. 8. (United States Dept. Health, Educa- 
ion, & Welfare Publ. No. OE-54023) 42 p.—High 
School seniors whose fathers were in executive, pro- 
€ssional, or sales work were more likely to attend 
College than seniors whose fathers owned farms or 
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were factory or unskilled workers. The probability 
of attendance increased with greater parental educa- 
tion and with size of the high school attended. Espe- 
cially among minority groups, many superior students 
are not going to college.—E. M. Bower. 


4K143H. Herman, L. M, & Zeigler, M. L. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) The effectiveness of in- 
terpreting freshman counseling-test scores to par- 
ents in a group situation. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 
40, 143-149.— The study involved parents reactions 
to questionnaires concerning the results of their chil- 
dren's counseling test results at the college freshman 
level. A majority of parents attending the parent- 
education program held attitudes favorable toward the 
program goals prior to attending and the number in- 
creased significantly after the program. Parental at- 
titudes regarding test results are presented in detail. 
—S. Kavruck. 


4KI47R. Rust, R. E, & Davie, J. S. (Yale U.) 
The personal problems of college students. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1961, 45, 247-257.—A questionnaire was 
sent to a random sample (one-seventh) of the stu- 
dents at Southern Connecticut State College. A 52% 
return indicated that “nervousness” was the most 
frequently reported problem. Realistic problems of 
finances, commuting, and peer difficulties were re- 
ported as interferring with studies. Students were 
more likely to take their problems to some unofficial 
source of help rather than to official advisers or to 
the college psychiatric service—R. A. Hagin. 


4KI49P. Pumroy, Donald К. (U. Maryland) 
Some counseling behavior correlates of the Social 
Desirability scale. J. counsel. Psychol., 1961, 8, 49- 
53.—Behavior (tardiness, missed appointments, con- 
formity) of 40 male college counselees were related 
to Edwards’ Social Desirability scale (SD). ". . . 
the higher a client scored in the SD scale the less 
likelihood of his missing appointments, having to 
leave early, or arriving late . . . the fewer the num- 
ber of interviews." High scorers were also rated “аз 
receiving more benefit from counseling.” —M. M. 
Reece. 


4KI49R. Rockwell, P. J., Jr., & Rothney, J. W. 
M. Some social ideas of pioneers in the guidance 
movement. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 40, 349-354.— 
A study of the writings of Parsons, Davis, Reed, 
Weaver, and Hill. Each indicated a need for guid- 
ance services and looked to education to supply such 
services. Each assumed that counselors know what 
is best for society and that counselees could be molded 
accordingly. (19-item bibliogr.)—S. Kavruck. 


4KI51G. Gómez de Pedraza, Fanny. Consejo 
psicológico en el campo universitario. [Psycho- 
logical counseling on the university campus.] Rev. 
Psicol., Bogota, 1960, 5, 51-60.—A brief noncritical 
review is presented of some United States literature 
concerning student personnel responsibilities in higher 
education. (20 ref.)—E. B. Page. 


4KI55H. Hill, G. E., & Ne Di F. (Okin 
U.) Preparation programs in elementary schoo 
Seance Personnel guid. J., 1961, 40, 155-159.—A 
description by the directors of elementary school 
guidance programs. Preparation programs for guid- 
ance workers and the actual functions of the program 
at this level are not clearly defined. The role of 
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the teacher in the self-contained classroom is crucial. 
—S. Kavruck. 


4KI58R. Robinson, D. W., & Brown, D. W. 
(United States Office Educ.) A report on student 
and student personnel research activities. Person- 
nel guid. J., 1961, 40, 358-360.—Research activities 
pertaining to students and student personnel programs 
in institutions of higher education are summarized. 
Most frequent studies were of student characteris- 
tics, attendance, retention and withdrawal of college 
students, and student personnel programs. Several 
neglected areas of research are suggested—S. 
Kavruck. 


4KI59G. Glanz, Edward. (Boston U.) Emerg- 
ing concepts and patterns of guidance in Amer- 
ican education. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 40, 259- 
265.—4 basic structural patterns appear to be emerg- 
ing: centralized specialism, decentralized generalism, 
curricular counseling and guidance (group guidance), 
and human relations and group work (mental health). 
Strengths and weaknesses of each construct are dis- 
cussed. Questions yet to be answered: Do different 
patterns of guidance actually exist? What is the rela- 
tive effectiveness of each pattern? Сап and should 
American education accept a pluralistic philosophy of 
guidance? (48-item bibliogr.)—S. Kavruck. 


4KI64S. Sinick, D., & Hoppock, R. (San Fran- 
cisco State Coll.) Research on the teaching of oc- 
cupations. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 40, 164-168.— 
The 6th in a series of reviews of research on the 
teaching of occupations.  (20-item bibliogr.)—S. 
Kavruck. 


4KI66W. Wrenn, C. G., Super, D. E., & Wise, 
W.M. (U. Minnesota) Guidance in other coun- 
tries: A symposium. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 40, 
266-276.—Impressions are presented of the guidance 
and counseling picture in British universities, of voca- 
tional guidance in France, and of Japanese university 
education —S. Kavruck. 


4KI95T. Thompson, Jack M. (Sonoma County, 
Calif.) The analysis of guidance case studies 
using data processing procedures. Calif. J. educ. 
Res., 1961, 12, 195-199.—The development of an IBM 
data processing form to be used to store records of 
public school pupils is described. This method would 
enable schools to have readily obtainable information 
for reference and research purposes.—T. E. Newland. 


(Also see Abstract 4AN78A) 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


4KJO7E. Entwisle, Doris R. Interactive effects 
of pretesting. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1961, 21, 
607-620.—""Two independent training experiments 
reveal complex interactive effects between pretesting 
and other variables. These results are consonant 
with results of two experiments reported previously 
by Solomon. . . . apparently estimates of training- 
effectiveness will be in error if a 2-group-pretest de- 
sign is used. If a pretest must be included, a 4-group 
expanded pretest design should probably be used. A 
4-group design is preferable to a 3-group design 
because pretesting effects within a control group may 
be larger than such effects with a training group. 
Our experiments suggest that pretesting effects may 
be obscured unless sex is included as a control vari- 
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able, and unless subjects are very closely matched on 
IQ."—IW. Coleman. 


4KJ17H. Humphreys, Lloyd С. (U. Illinois) 
Validation of Air Force classification tests against 
academic grades in an aviation high school. USAF 
ASD tech. Note, 1961, No. 61-51. 17 p.—Air Force 
classification tests and the Army General Classifica- 
tion Test (AGCT) were validated against individual 
course grades in an aviation high school. Course 
grades showed low to moderate levels of reliability, 
with those in the terminal aviation-mechanic cur- 
riculum somewhat less reliable than grades in the 
pre-engineering technical curriculum. Most of the 
multiple correlations of classification test scores with 
course grades were at a usefully high level. Highest 
correlations with Air Force aptitude indexes were 
somewhat lower, and correlations with AGCT still 
lower. For selection purposes the Air Force classifi- 
cation tests do a better job than the AGCT General 
Intelligence test. The Air Force tests that have the 
highest utility for selection are Arithmetic Reason- 
ing, Physics, and Pattern Comprehension. Addi- 
tional mechanical and numerical content, as well as 
the use of keyed biographical data items, may improve 
prediction in this school situation. This is the 1st of 
a series of reports detailing the long-range validity 
of Air Force selection tests for technical academic cri- 
teria. The Aviation High School of New York City 
provides a unique opoprtunity for collection of pre- 
dictor and criterion information for the same in- 
snes over an extended period of time—USAF 
ASD. 


4K]29G. Gómez de Pedraza, Fanny. (U. Na- 
cional de Columbia) Validación de la prueba de 
J. C. Raven Matrices Progresivas y de la Prueba 
ACE para estudiantes de primer айо universitario. 
[Validation of the Raven and ACE tests for first-year 
university students.] Rev. Psicol., Bogota, 1960, 5, 
129-136.—Both ACE and J. C. Raven tests were 
positively correlated with mathematics achievement of 
first-year students at the National University of Co- 
lumbia. Neither was clearly superior to the other in 
the single-subject validation, but the multiple r did 
not justify the use of both tests.—E. B. Page. 


4KJ36C. Carroll, John B. (Chrmn.) Proceed- 
ings of the Invitational Conference on Testing 
Problems, 1960. Princeton, N. J.: Educational Test- 
ing Service, 1961, 136 р.—7 transcripts of oral re- 
ports on issues in testing theory and practice {тош an 
annual conference in New York City, October fa 
1960. Public Law 531 supports various studies O 
measurement, including Project TALENT. eL 
Basket" tests define 8 lst-order factors and 2 2n d 
order factors in the performance of educational n 
ministrators. Observation of elementary school bos e 
ers for 500 hours yields 5 categories of teacher ad 
havior. High-ability junior high school students 015 
fer from less talented age mates on 7 factor variables. 
English usage can be evaluated on absolute pee m 
rather than on popular acceptance, the best QE 
standards resembling usage in the eastern, Uni al 
States. Style can be evaluated apart from. Do 
goodness." The evolution of language teaching 5 О i: 
4 trends: (a) stress on oral and related ane дн 
skills, (b) descriptive linguistics, (c) cultural SOR 
of each language area, and (d) professionalizat! 
of language teaching.—J. F. Kamman. 
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4KJ37F. Feldhusen, John F. (Wisconsin State 
Coll.) An evaluation of college students’ reac- 
tions to open book examinations. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt., 1961, 21, 637-646.—Educational psychology 
students answered a 13-item multiple-choice question- 
naire on open-book examinations. This type of ex- 
amination, new to them, was held to reduce the 
tendency to cheat, to worry, to cram, and to memorize 
facts. It had little effect on time spent on review, 
but better promoted learning during the test. Stu- 
dents preferred the open-book examinations and 
planned to try this method when they become teach- 
ers—W. Coleman. 

4KJ45F. Furneaux, W. D. (Inst. Psychiatry, U. 
London) The chosen few: An examination of 
some aspects of university selection in Britain. 
London, England: Oxford Univer. Press, 1961. xxvi, 
245 p.—Report on a 10-year study of some 12,000 
school leavers and over 2000 university students. 
There are chapters on the effects of multiple applica- 
tion and admission statistics, talent reserves and fu- 
ture needs, socioeconomic status and type of school 
as determinants of educational attainments and edu- 
cational goals, characteristics of 6th-form pupils, 
validity of selection techniques, and discussion and 
some suggestions.—M. Cynamon. 

4K]48M. Mehrotra, S. N. (Allahabad, India) 
An educational-vocational guidance project for in- 
termediate students. Indian J. Psychol., 1959, 34, 
148-162.—Intermediate examination results of 186 
college students were used to determine the predictive 
validity of tests in verbal intelligence and nonverbal 
intelligence, the progressive matrices test, and tests 
of form and spatial relations. Validity of the non- 
verbal tests was relatively low. Some consideration 
is given to the psychologically "fit" who failed the 
school achievement examination, the “unfit” who 
passed, and the “unfit” who failed; recommendations 
are made for counseling these special groups. A fac- 
tor analysis of the psychological tests is included.— 
J. T. Cowles. 

4K]48R. Robertson, Malcolm, & Nielsen, Winni- 
fred. (U. Florida) The graduate record examina- 
tion and selection of graduate students. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1961, 16, 648-650.— "The sample was 
comprised of 50 students who entered the graduate 
Program of the University of Florida between 1955 
and 1959. The GRE Verbal and Quantitative apti- 
tude scores were available on all of these students, 
and a complete undegraduate record on 38 of the 50 
Students. . . . Nine of the 11 full-time faculty were 
asked to rate each student.” Only the GPA in math- 
Science courses correlated significantly (.37) with the 
staff ratings. The “combination of X GRE and GPA 
(math-science) yielded a multiple correlation of .46 
with faculty ratings. Thus, combining these two pre- 
lictors would be a definite improvement over selec- 
tion based on either one alone.”—S. J. Lachman. 
_AKJ50R. Rosen, N. A, & Van Horn, J. W. 
(Cornell U.) Selection of college scholarship stu- 
ents: Statistical vs. clinical methods. Personnel 
guid. J., 1961, 40, 150-154.—A simple prediction plan 
using high school rank and test scores could be sub- 
stituted for more cumbersome selection methods with 
iMprovement in the level of academic achievement 
among scholarship students. An additional study 
identified 13 items in the scholarship application blank 
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as being significantly correlated with 15 semester 
grade point index. (8-item bibliogr.)—S. Kavruck. 

4KJ55G. Ghosh, Satya N. (Calcutta, India) 
Prediction of scholastic achievement through the 
selection tests used in a Calcutta school. Indian 
J. Psychol., 1960, 35, 55-62.—4An arithmetic opera- 
tions test, a verbal comprehension test, and a com- 
bined general information and intelligence test were 
used to predict the achievement of 120 boys in 2 
successive Grade III cJasses. Although the tests had 
been used in selecting the students, a combination of 
the arithmetic and information-intelligence test gave 
the best prediction.—J. T. Cowles. 


4KJ60K. Kirk, B. A., Goodstein, L. D., & Cum- 
mings, R. W. The Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank and collegiate nursing education. Personnel 
guid. J., 1961, 40, 160-163.—Neither the SVIB nor 
the Otis S-A Test of Mental Ability was successful 
in predicting withdrawals due to academic unsuitabil- 
ity or in predicting career or noncareer nurses after 
graduation.—S. Kavruck. 


4KJ63B. Berdie, Ralph F. (U. Minnesota) In- 
tra-individual variability and predictability. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt., 1961, 21, 663-676.—A mathematics 
test devised at the University of Minnesota was used 
with 353 freshmen. Groups with high variability in 
their test scores had lower r's with grades than 
groups with low variance on the math test. The dif- 
ference in the r's was significant at the .08 level of 
confidence. A more sophisticated analysis of intra- 
individual variability is needed before we can deter- 
mine the value of intra-individual variability in pre- 
diction—W. Coleman. 


4KJ67B. Basumallik, Тарап. (Calcutta, India) 
Validity of teachers' ratings of students' personal- 
ity traits. Indian J. Psychol., 1959, 34, 167-176.— 
Results of the independent rating of 36 16-year-old 
Bengali boys by 3 teachers.—J. T. Cowles, 


4KJ68S. Stalnaker, John M. (National Merit 
Scholarship Corp.) Research in the National Merit 
Scholarship Program. J. counsel. Psychol., 1961, 8, 
268-271.—The purpose, scope and operation of this 
program are described. 4 major areas of research are 
indicated as the identification of talent, the motivation 
of talented students, vocational choice, and methodo- 
logical and descriptive studies.—M. M. Reece. 


(Also see Abstracts 4GE84B, 4GJ34F, 4LD13S) 


Aptitudes 


4KKO1W. Wolfle, D. Diversiteit van talenten. 
[Diversity of talents.] Tijdschr. Stud.- Beroepsorient., 
1961, 8, 1-20.—Summary of the American investiga- 
tion of talents. Every country needs scientists and 
has to investigate talents by means of tests.—R. Piret. 


4KK62D. Dailey, J. T., & Shaycoft, M. F. (U. 
Pittsburgh) Types of tests in Project TALENT. 
Washington, D. C.: United States Department of 
Health, Education, & Welfare, Office of Education, 
1961. (USDHEW Publ. No. OE-25014) 62 p. 
$.25.—Project TALENT is the 1st scientifically 
planned national inventory of human talents. Ap- 
proximately % million high school students were 
given a 2-day series of examinations in the spring 
of 1960. Types of tests used are described, and exam- 
ples are given. —E. M. Bower. 
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Achievement 


4KL11M. McKeachie, W. J. (U. Michigan) 
Motivation, teaching methods, and college learn- 
ing. In Marshall R. Jones (Ed.), Nebraska Sym- 
posium on Motivation, 1961 (see 36: 4ATIOJ). Pp. 
111-146.—Experiments are reported which sought 
to determine the factors influencing academic achieve- 
ment in college. Achievement appears to be affected 
by an interaction of student motives and teaching 
methods. (37 ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. 


4KL21M. McDaniel, Ernest D., Halter, Albert 
N., & Hartford Donald L. (U. Kentucky) Grade 
utility: A new noncognitive factor in academic 
prediction. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1961, 21, 621- 
27.—'“Ап exploratory study has been conducted in 
an attempt to relate the concept of utility as devel- 
oped in the theory of games to the problem of pre- 
diction of academic achievement. Using responses to 
a questionnaire on which a student may express his 
preference for obtaining a certain grade or gambling 
for a higher grade at given levels of risk, utility 
values and marginal utility values for letter grades, 
C, B, and A were computed for 104 college students. 
These indexes were related. to first semester grade 
point averages, controlling for academic ability. The 
results indicate that the utility values may be more 
useful than the marginal utilities or a combination of 
these two measures in predicting early academic 
achievement."—JV. Coleman. 


4KL32M. McKenzie, James Donald, Jr. (U. 
Buffalo) An attempt to develop Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory scales predictive of 
academic over- and underachievement. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1961, 22, 632 —Abstract. 


4KL43H. Henderson, Harold L., & Masten, 
Sherman Н. Six predictors of college achieve- 
ment. J. genet. Psychol., 1959, 94, 143-146.—"This 
research reports the correlations, intercorrelations, 
and multiple correlations for New York Regents 
Average including English Regents, New York Eng- 
lish Regents Average, High School Average, Coop- 
erative Reading score, Cooperative Effectiveness of 
Expression score, ACE Psychological Examination 
score, and first semester college average for the 1955 
Freshman Class at Hofstra College. Effects upon 
R’s of correcting variables for restriction in range, 
comparison of the Wherry-Doolittle and Jenkins 
methods for R, and selection of the fewest, most use- 
ful predictors are shown."—S. L. Witryol. 


4KL44J. Jourard, Sidney M. (U. Florida) Self- 
disclosure scores and grades in nursing college. 
J. appl. Psychol, 1961, 45, 244—247.—"A self-dis- 
closure questionnaire was administered to a group of 
students of nursing during their sophomore year, At 
the conclusion of their senior years, grade-point aver- 
ages were calculated for (a) all nursing courses taken 
during the 4 years of study, (b) nursing courses 
taken in the junior and senior years, (c) all nonnurs- 
ing courses taken during the 4-year program, and (d) 
all courses combined. Significant correlations were 
found between the scores for disclosure to Mother, 
Female Friend, and Total Disclosure, on the one 
hand, and all grade-point averages in which nursing 
courses were included. Disclosure to Father was sig- 
nificantly correlated with grades for all nursing 
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courses, and grades in nursing courses taken in the 
junior and senior years. Disclosure to Male Friend 
was not significantly correlated with any of the grade- 
point averages.”—J. W. Russell. 


4KL47B. Barnette, W. Leslie, Jr. (U. Buffalo) 
A structured and a semi-structured achievement 
measure applied to a college sample. Educ. psy- 
chol. Measmt., 1961, 21, 647—656.—The Iowa Picture 
Interpretation Test (see 30: 5985) and Gough's Hr 
scale (see 29: 1565) were administered to 338 stu- 
dents who had survived one complete academic year. 
The r between the 2 achievement motivation measures 
was .094, With grade point average as the criterion, 
for IPIT the r was .015, and for the Hr scale the r 
was .38. Correlations with grades for the ACE Psy- 
chological Exam was .34 and .32 for the Cooperative 
English Test. Combining the Hr with ACE or Eng- 
lish yields a multiple R of .45. The low reliability 
of the IPIT scale is cited as a major factor for its 
poor validity—W. Coleman. 


4KL55C. Crookston, Burns B. (U. Utah) Se- 
lectivity as a factor in fraternity scholastic achieve- 
ment. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 40, 355-357.—High 
achieving fraternities pledge better potential achievers, 
and these higher ability pledges also achieve better in 
relation to prediction than do pledges of the low 
achieving fraternities. Further research is suggested. 
—S. Kavruck. 


4KL61H. Hascall, Edward O. (City Coll. New 
York) Predicting success in high school foreign 
language study. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 40, 361- 
367.—High school performance in foreign language 
was more accurately predicted by teachers’ marks in 
English, DAT scores, and stanford achievement test 
scores as measured by teachers’ marks and scores 
from the Cooperative Foreign Language Tests, than 
by Otis S-A scores or Iowa Foreign Language Apti- 
tude Test scores. More accurate predictions can be 
made using 2 or more predictors than by using any 
single one. (18-item bibliogr.)—S. Kavruck. 


4KL95S. Swinnen, K. Prognose van het school- 
succes in hit middelbaar onderwijs: Follow-up 
onderzoek. [Prediction of secondary school success: 
A follow-up study.] Leuven, Belgium: Leuvense 
Univer. Uitgaven, 1961. 195 p. B. Fr. 160.—The 
research was begun in 1953, when 1259 Belgian 
school boys were given a test battery including б sub- 
tests of the Cattell Intelligence Test, Scale 11; 2 sub- 
tests of the WISC; and 2 subtests of the Orleans- 
Solomon Latin Prognosis Test. These scores were 
item-analyzed, standardized, and combined into a 
2-part scale which seemed to give promising corre 
tions with school success. The boys were followed 
through the 6 years of secondary school, and the bat- 
tery was validated against their academic success. 
The results are promising, but tentative, as nO сто 
validation has as yet been done. (44 ret, English 
summary)—E. Y. Beeman. 


(Also see Abstract 4HE47S) 


EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL 


4KMOIH. Heil, L. M., & Washburne, С. ( Brooks 
Туп Coll.) Characteristics of teachers related 10 
children’s progress. J. teacher Educ., 1961, 12, 4 
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406.—Types of teachers included "turbulent," “self- 
controlled," and “fearful.” Children taught by the 
self-controlled teacher made greatest progress in 
academic and social achievement.—E. M. Bower. 


4KM17H. Harris, A. J. (Queens Coll.) А men- 
tal health clinic in teacher education. J. teacher 
Educ., 1961, 12, 417-420.—A description of the 
Queens College Educational Clinic which includes a 
director, 6 psychologists, 2 psychiatric social workers, 
2 psychiatrists, a pediatrician and a secretary. The 
clinic offers diagnosis and treatment for children and 
adolescents, demonstration and teaching activities and 
a one year course in child or adolescent development. 
Тһе impact of such a clinic on teachers is discussed. 
—E. M. Bower. 


4KM21T. Taylor, Bob L. (San Francisco State 
Coll) The in-service education needs of new 
teachers. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1961, 12, 221-223.— 
218 questionnaire respondents (8396 retürn) who had 
been certified to teach at the secondary level reported 
on their teaching problems, their needs for further 
training, and the in-service techniques used to help 
them in their work. There were 99 mentions of need 
for better subject matter orientation, 17 saying they 
needed more work in counseling and guidance and 15 
specifying the need for more educational psychology. 
—T. E. Newland. 

4KM27F. Fox, R. B. (Northern Illinois U.) 
Factors influencing the career choice of prospec- 
tive teachers. J. teacher Educ., 1961, 12, 427-432.— 
Prospective elementary school teachers decided earlier 
in life than secondary school teachers to choose teach- 


ing as a career. Recruitment of prospective elemen- 
tary teachers may effectively begin in the elementary 
schools.—E.. M. Bower. 


4KM33G. Groff, P. (San Diego State Coll.) The 
personality self-images of student teachers. J. 
teacher Educ., 1961, 12, 433-436.— College supervisors 
agreed with student teacher's self-images only slightly 
more than half the time. Student teachers were 
either unaware of their personality characteristics or 
failed to exhibit the personality characteristics they 
actually possessed.—E. M. Bower. 


. 4KM44K. Koile, E. A., & Treat, C. L. Identify- 
ing student-oriented teachers. Personnel guid. J., 
1961, 40, 344—348.— The Professional Activity Inven- 
tory for Teachers was used in an attempt to distin- 
guish between student-oriented and subject-oriented 
teachers. Degree held and sex differences appeared 
associated with student-oriented teachers. Other find- 
ings are presented —S, Kavruck. 


4KMS54M. Mariner, A. S., Brandt, E., Stone, E. 
C., & Mirmow, E. L. Group psychiatric consulta- 
tion with public school personnel: A two-year 
study. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 40, 254-258.—The 
Tesults of a 2-year study of psychiatric consultation 
with groups of public school teachers, counselors, and 
administrators. Evaluation was done by test and 
Questionnaire. 60% of the participants felt the ses- 
Sions were stimulating, meaningful, and beneficial. 
(10-item bibliogr.)—S. Kavruck. 


4KMS6B. Barr, A. S., Worcester, D. A., Abell, 
P n; Beecher, Clarence; Jensen, Leland E. 
santo, Archie L. Ringness, Thomas A, & 
chmid, John, Jr. (U. Wisconsin) Wisconsin 
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studies of the measurement and prediction of 
teacher effectiveness: А summary of investiga- 
tions. Madison, Wis.: Dembar, 1961. 156 p. $5.00. 
—A. critical overview of some 75 Wisconsin disserta- 
tions. There is also a discussion of general trends 
and hypotheses that might help in further research. 
Along with more general discussions, there are chap- 
ters on: the problem of the criterion used; the meth- 
odology, including the data gathering devices; the 
use of the correlational techniques; and factor analy- 
sis. Other chapters deal with the assumptions in- 
volved in the studies, the general pattern of effec- 
tiveness, the role of personal qualities, and the role 
of motivation.—E. B. Page. 


4KM58C. Cohen-Raz, Reuven. Liveaayat hahi- 
giena haruhanit shel mehanekh hayeled ksey hahis- 
taglut. [The problem of mental hygiene of malad- 
justed children's educators.] Megamot, 1960-61, 11, 
58-65.—A discussion of desirable traits for teachers 
of maladjusted children. Inclination toward this pro- 
fession may have some unhealthy aspects. The edu- 
cator may use his contact with maladjusted children 
to achieve direct drive satisfaction or to satisfy super- 
ego needs. The mature and healthy educator dis- 
tinguishes between 3 kinds of factors in the problem: 
those inherent in the actual situation, those arising 
out of the child's history, and those arising from the 
educator's childhood experiences. (English sum- 
mary)—H. Ormian. 


4KM87H. Hatfield, Anes В. (U. Denver) Ап 
experimental study of the self-concept of student 
teachers. J. educ. Res., 1961, 55, 87-89.—An entire 
class in a student-teacher program was rated inde- 
pendently by 4 trained observers as to their teaching 
success. 19 students rated inferior were matched 
on an individual basis with 19 students rated most 
successful. The 2 groups showed significant differ- 
ence in self-concept. One factor in student teaching 
might be the feeling of adequacy that the student has 
concerning his own abilities. (7 ref.)—F. Goldsmith. 


4KM9IC. Colvin, Ralph W. The education of 
emotionally disturbed children in a residential 
treatment center. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1961, 
31, 591—597.—The Astor Home for the residential 
treatment of emotionally disturbed children is de- 
scribed with special emphasis on its educational pro- 
gram. The success of a teacher in this setting is de- 
pendent on many factors. She "must have technical 
facility and unusual flexibility coupled with the inter- 
personal skills which permit her to disrupt the child's 
frustration-aggression cycle without retaliating, and 
to discourage infantilism and encourage growth, all 
of this through presenting herself as a positive iden- 
tification figure whom the child seeks to be like and 
to be liked by."—R. E. Perl. 


4KM97W. Wilking, S. Vincént. (Barrington & 
Co, N. Y.) Merit pay and better teaching. 
Teachers Coll. Rec., 1962, 63, 297-304.—Money is 
not the prime motivator of teaching excellence. 
Merit pay is questionable as a means of improving 
teacher performance, but it is doubtless coming be- 
cause of the influence of business executives on school 
boards. Suggestions for putting it into effect are 
given.—H. K. Moore. 


(Also see Abstracts 4GE32S, 4IR03O) 
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4LA08B. Baumgarten, F. Zur Geschichte der 
angewandten Psychologie in der Schweiz. [His- 
tory of applied psychology in Switzerland.] Mün- 
singen, Switzerland: Fischer, 1961. 108 p. S. Fr. 
12.50.—Part I briefly describes the origins and de- 
velopment of applied psychology in Switzerland. 
Psychological principles were first applied to ad- 
vertising in 1906 by Edouard Claparede, and to 
Swiss shoe manufacturing in 1913 by Jules Suter. 
The 1st regularly scheduled international conferences 
for psychotechnics began in Geneva in 1920. Part II 
contains extensive bibliographies of Hugo Heinis, 
Leon Waltner, Andre Rey, and Franziska Baumgar- 
ten.—K. J. Hartman. 


4LA13H. Harmon, Francis L., & King, Bert T. 
Vulnerability of human performance in com- 
munications. USN Bur. Naval Personnel tech. 
Bull., 1961, No. 61-1. iii, 13 р. — “Тһе report repre- 
sents a highlighting of research and theoretical spec- 
ulations concerning the human link as one source of 
vulnerability in military communications systems. 
The factors considered were as follows: 1. Charac- 
teristics of the message, including amount of informa- 
tion and readability. 2. The physical environment, 
with specific reference to noise, atmospheric and ther- 
mal conditions, and stress including isolation and con- 
finement. 3. Characteristics of the human operator 
including sensory, perceptual and intellectual capac- 
ities; vigilance and susceptibility to fatigue; training 
and memory; social, motivational and personality fac- 
tors; and psychopathology. These factors were con- 
sidered in the context of selection and training of 
military communications personnel in the space age." 
(16 ref.) —H. P. Kelley. 


4LA29S. Stinissen, J. Geannoteerde bibliografie 
van tijdschriften voor toegepaste psychologie (tot 
einde 1960). [Annotated bibliography of reviews of 
applied psychology (up to the end of 1960).] Tijds- 
chr. Stud.- Beroepsorient., 1961, 8, 29-38, 77-83— 
This bibliography includes French and Dutch re- 
views; German ones were mentioned in an earlier 
issue (see Tijdschr. Stud.-Beroepsorient., 1960, 7, 
171-180) .—R. Piret. 


4LA42L. Laird, D. A., & Laird, E. A. Practical 
business psychology. (3rd ed.) New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1961. v, 442 p. $5.75.—Maaterial about 
technical methods used by psychologists has been 
dropped. Many cartoons, pictures, and graphs have 
been added. The text is intended to be used in busi- 
ness training in schools and industry. The 24 chap- 
ters are divided into 4 parts: "Personal Efficiency," 
“Human Relations and Morale," “Personality and 
Emotional Health," and "Personal Leadership and 
Group Cooperation.” Each chapter starts and ends 
with a summary of the contents, and each has a list- 
ing of "things to do and problems to discuss."—J. L. 
Walker. 


4LA64H. Heron, A, & Chown, Sheila. (0. 
Liverpool) Semi-skilled and over forty. Occup. 
Psychol, 1960, 34, 264-274.— Survey data for 20 
manufacturing firms are reported with the aim of 
extending our understanding of future research needs. 
Management, in these cases, did not see much need 
for corrective action among manual workers as they 
move through the second half of life. The inquiry in- 
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volved a look at records, interviews at various levels, 
and observation of production work. Several re- 
search approaches are recommended in future effort. 
(10 ref.) —M. York. 


4LA67S. Sessions, Frank Q., & Taylor, Calvin 
W. (U. Utah) In-service versus out-of-service 
administration of tests and criteria. Personnel 
Psychol, 1961, 14, 67-73.—Air Force personnel 
though trained were less successful than outsiders in 
obtaining subjective criterion data such as peer rank- 
ings, supervisor ratings and selí-ratings. Inside per- 
sonnel were equally effective, however, in test admin- 
istration and objective data forms.—4. S. Thompson. 


4LA70D. de Montmollin, M. (Paris, France). 
Nouvelles perspectives dans l'étude du travail. 
[New perspectives in the study of industrial work.] 
Paris: Dunod, 1961. vi, 170 p. NF 9.—In the 
author's appraisal, consistent emphasis on the recipro- 
cal relations between man and machine opens new 
perspectives for industrial psychology, previously ex- 
cessively preoccupied with individual differences and 
the problems of selection and guidance. He looks 
forward to profound alterations in the attitudes, func- 
tion, and status of psychologists ( psychotechnologists) 
in industry. They will approach the problems in the 
spirit and with the methods of experimental psychol- 
ogy, paying increased attention to the organization of 
work and to training methods, and operating as mem- 
bers of a larger team of specialists concerned with the 
diverse human aspects of industrial work. Industrial 
psychology has only 2 alternatives: to change or to 
perish. А chapter is devoted to inspection and im- 
plications of the theory of information.—/. Brožek. 


4LA78M. Moore, Wilbert E., & Feldman, Arnold 
S. (Eds) (Princeton U.) Labor commitment 
and social change in developing areas. New York: 
Social Science Research Council, 1960. xvi, 378 p. 
$3.75.—The book is “the outgrowth of a conference, 
sponsored by the Committee on Economic Growth of 
the Social Science Research Council. . . . [an ex- 
ploration] of the social correlates of economic change, 
using labor commitment as a convenient focus for the 
whole, complex process of social transformation. 
Composed of 17 papers (by 18 authors) distributed 
among 6 parts: “Spheres of Commitment,” “Organ- 
ization of Work,” “Market Matrix,” “Competing 
Status Systems,” “Changing Social Structures, 
“Postscript.”—P. C. Apostolakos. 


4LA84R. Riissel, Arnulf. (Technischen Hoch- 
schule, Braunschweig) Arbeitspsychologie. [The 
psychology of work.] Bern, Switzerland: Hans 
Huber, 1961. 384 p.—Various aspects of the psychol- 
ogy of work and the worker, in the light of new tech- 
nical developments and social and cultural implica- 
tions, were considered. There are discussions of such 
topics as work performance requirements, attitudes 
toward work, human factors in work performance 
and character formation through work. 23 tables 
and/or graphs were employed in summarizing Ei 
search findings. (434-item bibliogr.) —Н. Roemmich. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE & APTITUDES 


4LB18S. Salzberg, Theodore; Wine, Davidi 
Seacat, George, & D'Unger, Ellsworth. (VA Cen- 
ter, Los Angeles, Calif.) Employer attitudes to- 
ward hiring the emotionally handicapped. 7. Re- 
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habilit., 1961, 27(2), 18-19.— The resistance of po- 
tential employers to hire the emotionally handicapped 
isdiscussed. The need for the development of a fresh 
approach in the eductaion of the employer is in- 
dicated —M. A. Seidenfeld. 


4LB34S. Scott, Thomas Blythe. (U. Minnesota) 
Vocational Interest Inventory based on compari- 
sons with the Strong Vocational Interest Blank. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 22, 634—Abstract. 


4LB37B. Bridgman, C. S., & Hollenbeck, G. P. 
(U. Wisconsin) Effect of simulated applicant 
status on Kuder Form D Occupational Interest 
scores. J. appl. Psychol., 1961, 45, 237-239.—How 
does intent of people taking written tests of vocational 
interests effect the scores they receive? 4 groups of 
college students took Kuder’s Form D. 3 were in- 
structed to assume they were applying for specific 
jobs; one was told they were to respond as if in 
preparation for vocational counseling. Intent of “ap- 
plicant” can alter scores. Changes in the choice of 
norms and way of catching bias on the part of Ss 
were suggested —J. W. Russell. 


4LB40G. Goodstein, Leonard D., & Kirk, Bar- 
bara A. (U. California, Berkeley) A six-year fol- 
low-up study of graduate students in public 
health education. J. appl. Psychol., 1961, 45, 240— 
243.—Using the predictors available from a study of 
academic success, how well can future occupational 
success be predicted? 19 students reported in the 
Barthol and Kirk study (see 31: 6666) were used as 
Ss here. The predictors included standardized tests 
such as the SVIB, MMPI, Concept Mastery Test plus 
academic rankings. The criterion of job success was 
psychologists rankings based on a study of work rec- 
ords of the Ss. Although those with the best prepara- 
tion and MMPI profiles did the best on the ratings 
for vocational success. Ratings of 3 faculty judges 
of the academic success of the Ss predicted vocational 
success most accurately.—J. W. Russell. 


4LB68]. Jacobs, A, & Hay, J. Е. Vocational 
reporting in the vocational rehabilitation process. 
Personnel guid. J., 1961, 40, 368-372.—A vocational 
report is described which has been found of value as 
a means of communicating with staff members. It in- 
cludes psychological and emotional characteristics in 
addition to aptitude data—S. Kavruck. 


. 4LB73K. Kirchner, Wayne K. (Minnesota Min- 
ing Manufacturing Co.) “Real-life” faking on the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank by sales ap- 
Plicants. J. appl. Psychol, 1961, 45, 273-276— Will 
job applicants in real-life situations fake an interest 
inventory? Scores on the SVIB taken by 156 sales 
applicants were compared with those of 117 salesmen 
employed for at least 5 years. Applicants looked 
much more interested in Social Service and business 
Occupations than did employed salesmen.—/. W. 
Russell. 


4LB86L. Lofquist, Lloyd H., & England, George 

/. Problems in vocational counseling: The ap- 
plication of research findings. Dubuque, Ia.: Wil- 
liam C. Brown, 1961. xxii, 186 p. $3.50—The book 
Proposes to "emphasize important considerations 1n 
the (vocational) counseling process" by presenting 
representative problems concerned with: the 
nature of vocational counseling, meeting individual 
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needs in counseling, the counseling interview, work 
history data in counseling, occupational information 
in counseling, and facilitating the counseling plan. 
Each problem is followed by: a discussion of a pos- 
sible solution, sources for data presented in the prob- 
lem, and additional references to pertinent literature 
to facilitate further study of the problem cited. A 
text reference chart facilitates integration of the study 
of the problems cited with 30 major texts in counsel- 
ing psychology. (115 ref., 42 tables, 27 fig.)—C. H. 
Miley. 


4LB97E. Englander, Meryl E. (Sacramento 
State Coll.) Q sort: A means to explore voca- 
tional choice. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1961, 21, 
597-605.—8 dimensions of personal characteristics 
were employed to prepare 80 statements for a Q sort. 
The selected dimensions were: empathic tendencies, 
personal strengths and weaknesses, manifested be- 
havior, traits, temperament, satisfactions, effects upon 
others, and values. 3 distinct groups of college 
women were used to determine whether the Q sort 
can be used to differentiate between persons who 
select and those who reject a given vocation. “Col- 
lege elementary education majors were found to be 
significantly distinguished from noneducation majors 
with respect to their perception of elementary teach- 
ing as a means of maintaining and enhancing the 
phenomenal self" Less differentiation was obtained 
between. the elementary education majors and other 
education majors. The results are interpreted as 
supporting Super's thesis that one chooses his voca- 
tion to implement his self-concept—W. Coleman. 


(Also see Abstract 4H B89T) 


OCCUPATIONAL & CAREER INFORMATION 


4LC21H. Huygelier, H. Een methode voor het 
bepalen van de betrouwbaarheid van de belang- 
stellingstest van R. Deriviére. [Method for the 
study of the reliability of the interests the test of R. 
Deriviére.] Tijdschr. Stud.- Beroepsorient., 1961, 8, 
21-28.—Reliability of Deriviére’s test of vocational 
interests is studied by means of Hoyt's techniques. 
The obtained coefficients rank from ,82 to .93.—R. 
Piret. 

4LC260. Ostlund, Leonard A. (Ohio U.) In- 
dustrial education and the public image. Industr. 
Arts voc. Educ., 1961, 50(7), 26-27, 60-62.—3 ex- 
ploratory studies obtained judgments from 131 college 
students concerning industrial arts-vocational educa- 
tion (IA/VE) teachers. In order to avoid halo 
effects, different groups were used as follows: (a) In 
judgments concerning IQ, IA/VE teachers were 
ranked 8.54 out of 10. (b) When contrasting this 
teacher with the one ranked first, the statements were 
categorized as concerning the students, the course, 
or the teacher. However, judgments were 6696 
unfavorable, 21% neutral, and only 13% favorable. 
(c) A content analysis of descriptions of the typical 
IA/VE teacher, which was analyzed according to sex 
differences, provided additional negative data. It was 
concluded that the negative public image, low aca- 
demic prestige, and high vocational mobility due to 
industrial offers, function as predisposing factors 
which cause the individual to leave the teaching pro- 
fession when a precipitating incident occurs.—4wthor 
abstract. 
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4LC34W. Wolfbein, Seymour L. (United States 
Dept. Labor) The outlook for the skilled worker 
in the United States: Implications for guidance 
and counseling. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 40, 334— 
339.— The problem of the skilled worker is examined 
in the light of numbers, quality of performance, im- 
pact of technological change, factor of need, and 
factor of education.—5. Kavruck. 

4LC51K. Klein, Viola. Employing married 
women. Inst. Personnel Mgmt. occas. Pap., 1961, 
No. 17. 51 p.—The results of a survey indicated that 
many employers will not hire married women if other 
labor is available, nor will they train them for skilled 
occupations. Where special provisions for employ- 
ment of married women have been made, it was 
usually because of labor shortages. They are often 
the first to be discharged when cuts must be made. 
Part-time workers, though employed, were not pop- 
ular.—E. Y. Beeman. 


(Also see Abstracts 4GD97M, 4JR23H) 


SELECTION, PLACEMENT, APPRAISAL 


4LDO1B. Bass, Bernard M. (Louisiana State U.) 
An experimental approach to teaching personnel 
selection. Personnel Psychol., 1961, 14, 101-104.— 
A research oriented multi-aptitude test can be used 
in a personnel selection course for familiarity with 
test administration, determination of reliability, valid- 
ity exercises, and criterion development. The teach- 
ing procedure provides a useful model for teaching 
and learning.—4. S. Thompson. 

4LDOIR. Ross, Paul F. A new invitation for 
validity information exchange manuscripts. Per- 
sonnel Psychol., 1961, 14, 1-7.—Decision to continue 
the Validity Information Exchange is reported and 
the format for presenting validity research results is 
described in detail.—4. S. Thompson. 

41.005У. Valentine Lonnie D., Jr. (Personnel 
Lab. Lackland AFB) Development of the Air 
Force Precommission Screening Test. USAF 
ASD tech. Note, 1961, No. 61-146. iii, 5 p.—The 
1962 revision of the Air Force Precommission 
Screening Test replaces an earlier form for screening 
of applicants for navigator training and selection of 
airmen for the Air Force Academy Preparatory 
School. Sections of the test were constructed as 
short equivalent forms of 5 parts of the Air Force 
Officer Qualifying Test (AFOQT): Verbal, Quan- 
titative, General Science, Mechanical, and Scale 
Reading. Results of a tryout of the new test with 
a high-aptitude sample of basic airmen demonstrated 
a suitable distribution of scores and high correlations 
between corresponding parts of the new test and 
AFOQT.—USAF ASD. 

4LD07D. Denenberg, Victor H., & Besco, Rob- 
ert O. (Purdue U.) A method of obtaining a 
common rank order scale from incomplete data. 
Personnel Psychol., 1961, 14, 207-210.—The method 
described provides for combining paired-comparison 
judgments of different raters when all raters are not 
familiar with all ratees. The procedure has the merit 
of establishing a composite rank order scale with a 
minimum of assumptions and with certain checks for 
consistency and bias.—4. S. Thompson. 


4LDOS8S. Smith, Allen N., & Guttman, Isaiah. 
Development of the Applicant Qualification Test, 
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Forms 8 and 9. USN Bur. Naval Personnel tech, 
Bull., 1961, No. 61-8. iv, 8 p.— The Applicant Quali- 
fication Test (AQT) is demonstrated at recruiting 
stations to men who apply for enlistment in the Navy; 
it represents the first test information the Navy re- 
ceives about a potential recruit. Men selected on the 
basis of their AQT results are sent to the Armed 
Forces Examining Station for additional screening by 
Armed Forces Qualification Test scores. The de- 
velopment and standardization of 2 new forms of the 
AQT are described, and results are reported.—H. P. 
Kelley. 


4LD08W. Ward, Joe H., Jr., & Hook, Marion E. 
(Personnel Lab., Lackland AFB) A hierarchical 
grouping procedure applied to a problem of 
grouping profils. USAF ASD tech. Note, 1961, 
No. 61-55. iii, 8 p.—This report describes an appli- 
cation of a hierarchical grouping procedure to a 
problem of grouping test profiles so as to maximize 
the homogeneity of profiles within the same clusters, 
taking account of all profile variables and all clusters 
at the same time. The data are 25 test profiles to 
which, in a previous study, a different grouping tech- 
nique was applied. The results of the 2 grouping 
techniques are compared. Desirable characteristics of 
the hierarchical grouping technique are demonstrated. 
Any measure of profile similarity can be used.— 
USAF ASD. 


4LD10K. Kipnis, David. Prediction of perform- 
ance among lower aptitude men. USN Bur. Naval 
Personnel tech. Bull., 1961, No. 61-10. iv, 10 р—То 
investigate whether the Hand Skills Test, constructed 
as an attempt to measure "persistence beyond min- 
imum standards on tiring tasks," was an equally valid 
predictor of school grades and job performance eval- 
uations among higher and lower aptitude men, 3 
samples (consisting of from 122 to 135 enlisted radio- 
men, from 117 to 240 enlisted nuclear power men, 
and 108 officer candidates) were employed. General 
Classification Test scores were used as the measure 
of aptitude for enlisted men and Officer Qualification 
"Test scores for officers. Within each sample, men 
were divided at the median of their aptitude scores 
into high- and low-aptitude groups. The findings 
suggested that as group aptitude level decreased, the 


validity of the Hand Skills Test increased—H. 
Kelley. 


4LD11L*. La Gaipa, John J. Standardization of 
the Advanced Technicians Test. USN Bur. Naval 
Personnel tech. Bull., 1961, No. 61-6. iv, 11 p—The 
Advanced Technicians Test consists of 4 tests that 
will form a part of the Career Test Battery for use 
as the principal personnel testing battery for enlisted 
men in their 2nd enlistment and beyond. These are 
Reading Comprehension, Mathematics, Physics, an 
Electricity. Standardization procedures are de- 
Scribed, and results are reported.—H. P. Kelley. 


4LD11L*. La Gaipa, John J. Development and 
standardization of the Officer Selection Battery, 
Forms 3 and 4. USN Bur. Naval Personnel tech. 
Bull., 1961, No. 61-4. iii, 11 p.—Standardization pro 
cedures are described, and results are presented.— 
H. P. Kelley. 


4LD11M. McReynolds, Jane. Development of 
screening and selection tests for women. H 
ASD tech. Note, 1961, No. 61-54. 11 p.—This report 
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ils the development and standardization of re- 
[лын forms of the Armed Forces Women's Se- 
lection Test (AFWST) and the Women's Enlistment 
Screening ‘Test (WEST). Classification Test R-5, 
with extended time limits and a revised conversion 
table, was used as the reference test for standardiza- 
tion of both tests. In the standardization testing à 
form of WEST was always administered first, but a 
counterbalanced order of administration of AFWST 
and the reference test was used to stabilize practice 
effect. Intercorrelations indicate close relationships 
between these forms and earlier forms of AFWST 
and WEST and effective prediction of scores used 
by the Army and Air Force in classifying personnel. 
—USAF ASD. 
4LD12T. Trites, David K. (Federal Aviation 
Agency, Oklahoma City, Okla.) „Problems in air 
trafic management: I. Longitudinal prediction of 
effectiveness in air traffic controllers. Aerospace 
Med., 1961, 32, 1112-1118—Job performance evalua- 
tions and medical history were obtained from 149 of 
197 men who were trained for air traffic control in 
1956. Analysis of the psychological tests and bio- 
graphical data obtained at the time the men went 
through training showed that: psychological tests can 
be useful in screening applicants, instructors in an 
air traffic control school can make markedly valid 
predictions of job performance evaluations some 
years later, older trainees tended to get poorer job 
performance ratings some years later than did their 
younger classmates, and the medical history collected 
is not predictable by the psychological tests used.— 
J. C. G. Loring. 


4LD13S. Smith, Allen N., Guttman, Isaiah; 
Proctor, John M., & Sharp, L. Harold. Develop- 
ment of the Officer Qualification Test, Forms 7 
and 8. USN Bur. Naval Personnel tech. Bull., 1961, 
No. 61-14. v, 13 p.—The new Forms 7, 8, and 9 of 
the Officer Qualification Test (OQT) were developed 
to replace OQT Forms 5 and 6. Each form consisted 
of verbal analogies items, mechanical comprehension 
items, and arithmetic reasoning items. Form 9 was 
modified to serve as a base for a new Reserve Officer 
Candidate (ROC) Selection Test. For standardiza- 
tion purposes, each new form was administered. to 
approximately 550 applicants at 39 Navy Recruiting 
Stations. For validation purposes the new forms 
Were administered to 605 officer candidates. The new 
forms are sufficiently reliable and valid for use in 
Selecting college graduates for the officer candidate 
programs.—H. P. Kelley. 


4LD16R. Rimland, Bernard. The relationship 
of athletic ability, sports knowledge and physical 
Proficiency to officer performance and career mo- 
tivation. USN Bur. Naval Personnel tech. Bull., 
1961, No. 61-12. iii, 16 p—“This report presents 
Tesearch findings dealing with the relationship of 
Sports interest and participation and of actual phys- 
ical proficiency to the performance of duty and career 
Motivation of military officers. Both new research 
and a review of previously reported research are in- 
cluded. The research findings run contrary to com- 
mon expectation; neither an applicant's level of inter- 
est in sports nor his record of participation in sports 
appears to be useful in predicting how well he will 
Perform his military duties or how likely he will be 
to elect a military career. With regard to actual 
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physical proficiency . . . the evidence is less consist- 
ent, though still generally negative. Tests of physical 
proficiency have in certain cases been found to be of 
some use iù predicting officer performance, especially 
where the duties themselves are physically demand- 
ing." (46 ref.) —H. P. Kelley. 


4LDI9D. Davis, Frederick B. (Lackland AFB, 
Tex.) Measurement of mental skills employed in 
arithmetic reasoning tests. USAF ASD tech. Rep., 
1961, No. 61-99. 19 p.—Arithmetic: reasoning items 
are widely used in Air Force personnel selection tests 
because of their high reliability and validity for a 
wide range of performance criteria. With the objec- 
tive of finding test items that measure the same abil- 
ities but require less testing time, 9 types of replace- 
ment items were tried out in combination with а set 
of arithmetic reasoning items. It was found that the 
best combination of new items does measure the same 
abilities, but with no saving in testing time. Statis- 
tical analysis of data for the new tests and Arithmetic 
Reasoning provides information about the mental 
skills employed in solving arithmetic reasoning prob- 
lems. Further development is proposed for the Esti- 
mating Answers Test, which was most closely cor- 
related with Arithmetic Reasoning.—USAF ASD. 


4LD19W. Wollack, Leonard, & Guttman, Isaiah. 
Prediction of OCS academic grades and post-OCS 
performance of junior officers with a battery of 
speeded tests. USN Bur. Naval Personnel tech. 
Bull., 1961, No. 61-2. у, 19 p.—To test the hypothe- 
sis that a speed factor may be used to predict (a) 
Officers Candidate School (OCS) academic grades 
and (b) post-OCS performance of junior officers as 
measured by Officer Fitness Reports (OFR) and 
Junior Officer Activity Checklists, 10 experimental 
speeded tests were used as predictors along with 3 
experimental reference tests which served as control 
variables. Results from 2 OCS classes of 132 and 
273 officer candidates, respectively, showed that 
speeded tests did not consistently add to the prediction 
of OCS academic grades. Results for 108 junior 
officers in fleet billets showed that speeded tests did 
not predict post-OCS performance, A nonspeeded 
variable, Peer Ratings, did predict OFR to a moder- 
ate extent. None of the tested variables predicted 
peformance of 81 junior officers in shore billets.— 
H. P. Kelley. 


4LD21K. Kipnis, David, & Glickman, Albert S. 
Development of a non-cognitive battery: Predic- 
tion of performance aboard nuclear powered sub- 
marines. USN Bur. Naval Personnel tech. Bull., 
1961, No. 61-5. v, 21 p.—3 noncognitive tests (Hand 
Skills, Error Finding, Color Naming) were given to 
2 incoming classes of enlisted men at the United 
States. Naval Nuclear Power (NP) School; 2 years 
later, evaluations of 9 areas of performance aboard 
NP submarines were obtained for 117 of these men. 
Validities of the noncognitive tests against these 
evaluations, as well as validities for the Basic Test 
Battery (BTB) and 8-week academic grade at Basic 
NP School, are given. The 3 noncognitive tests were 
significantly related to performance evaluations. Out 
of the 27 possible correlations between the 3 tests of 
the BTB and the 9 performance evaluation areas, only 
1 significant prediction was obtained. The Basic NP 
School grade was predictive of all components of per- 
formance except Military Appearance.—H. P. Kelley. 
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ALD25V. Valentine, Lonnie D., Jr., & Creager, 
John A. (Lackland AFB, Tex.) Officer selection 
and classification tests: Their development and 
use. USAF ASD tech. Note, 1961, No. 61-145. iv, 
25 p.—The Air Force's use of selection and classifica- 
tion test instruments for officer personnel started 
early in World War II with the development and use 
of the Avation Cadet Qualifying Test and the Air- 
crew Classification Batteries. Current officer testing 
programs developed from research on the aircrew 
batteries апа from a 2nd line of research with the 
Aviation-Cadet Officer-Candidate Qualifying Test 
which began in 1949. This report gives a resume of 
the officer selection and classification programs from 
1941 to 1961, and describes the various test instru- 
ments in terms of their content and use.—USAF 
ASD. 

' 4LD28W. Want, R. The scoring of efficiency 
assessments. Personnel pract. Bull., 1961, 17(3), 
28-31.—8 years of experience with the Australian 
Air Force officer-assessment system reveals that the 
score from a single report is “a useful although some- 
what unreliable indication of future performance.” 
The use of an average of 4 scores is more reliable.— 
J. L. Walker. 

ALD3IR. Rosenberg, Nathan; Skordahl, Donald 
M., & Anderson, Alan A. Development of experi- 
mental selectors for Army helicopter pilot trainees : 
Personality constructs. USA TAG R & D Com- 
mand Hum. Factors Res. Br. tech. res. Note, 1961, 
No. 115. 31 p.—As part of a long-range research 
effort to improve selection of helicopter pilot trainees 
and to reduce rate of attrition during training, 4 per- 
sonality instruments were developed, designed pri- 
marily to predict leadership performance in opera- 
tional units. Data were obtained on 242 helicopter 
pilot trainees constituting 6 entering classes of the 
Army Primary Helicopter School. The effectiveness 
of 57 construct keys and of 1 overall judgment key as 
predictors of helicopter pilot training success was 

estimated, and the validity of the numerous construct 
keys was assessed against various aspects of pilot 
training. Of these aspects, successful completion of 
preflight training and leadership ranking by peers 
were considered most predictable by the personality 
measures.—A. J. Drucker. 


4LD37S. Schultz, Douglas G., & Siegel, Arthur 
I. (Applied Psychological Services, Wayne, Pa.) 
Generalized Thurstone and Guttman scales for 
measuring technical skills in job performance. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1961, 45, 137-142.— "Check lists for 
use in evaluating task performance in several related 
naval job specialities (ratings) were shown to meet 
the Thurstone and Guttman scalability requirements. 
The Scaled Technical Proficiency Check Lists evalu- 
ate the status of a technician with reference to tasks 
normally performed by men of equivalent pay grade 
and rating. The lists contain only a relatively small 
number of items, so that they are simple and con- 
venient to use. Yet, because the tasks included form 
a scale, the score obtained from them can be general- 
ized in meaning to the 'universe' of tasks of which 
they are representative.”—J. W. Russell. 

4LD39M. McNamara, W. J., & Hughes, J. L. 
(IBM Corp.) A review of research on the selec- 
tion of computer programmers. Personnel Psy- 
chol., 1961, 14, 39-51.— Test-validity studies relating 
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to the training and on-the-job performance of com- 
puter programers are summarized. Both cognitive 
and personality tests have been used as well as bio- 
graphical data and an apparatus test of logical analy- 
sis. Reasoning ability as measured by the cognitive 
tests was found to predict successful programing per- 
formance.—4. S. Thompson. 

4LD40B. Birnbaum, Abraham H., Orleans, Isaak 
D., and deJung, John. Selecting the first-line 
supervisor. USA TAG R & D Command Hum. 
Factors Res. Br. tech. res. Rep., 1961, No. 1121.— 
The Army Civilian Supervisor Selection Battery, im- 
plemented operationally in July 1959 for use in select- 
ing Wage Board 1st-line supervisors, consists of 3 
measures—the Basic Ability Test, the Supervisory 
Practices Test, and the Supervisor Performance Re- 
port. In order to provide for alternate test forms and 
to evaluate effectiveness of both old and new tests 
on an Army-wide basis, all measures were validated 
on a sample of 623 Wage Board supervisors against 
a criterion of average ratings of supervisory skills by 
supervisors and peers. New standardized score norms 
were developed for the Supervisor Performance Re- 
port, which required no new form. The Supervisor 
Performance Report appeared to be more effective 
than either the Basic Ability or Supervisory Practices 
Tests in determining those individuals who should be 
promoted to supervisory positions.—4. J. Drucker. 

4LD41G. Guion, Robert M. (Bowling Green 
State U.) Criterion measurement and personnel 
judgments. Personnel Psychol., 1961, 14, 141-149.— 
In an analysis of the present status of criterion meas- 
urement, the author points out the dangers of prema- 
ture judgments as to the importance of a given crite- 
rion measure, the need for multidimensional criteria, 
and the need to develop actual measures of behavior 
relative to the behavior expected. The basic argue 
ment is that dimensions of job performance and of 
performance consequences are often quite independent 
of each other, and judgments of their relative impor 
tance should be made after the empirical data are ob- 
tained.—4. S. Thompson. Ё 

4LD41N. Norman, Warren Т. (Lackland AFB, 
Tex.) Development of self-report tests to meas- 
ure personality factors identified from peer nom- 
inations. USAF ASD tech. Note, 1961, No. 61-44. 
41 p—An experimental battery of personality tests 
was constructed as part of a project to develop per 
sonality tests appropriate for use in selection. of ap- 
plicants for Air Force officer training. Criteria were 
peer-nomination ratings previously shown to define 
personality factors that were predictive of Officer 
Effectiveness Ratings. Rational selection of testing 
techniques and item forms was supplemented by in- 
formation from a series of tryouts with small samples. 
The battery will be administered to a large sample 
composed of groups from which reliable peer-rating 
criteria can be obtained for full cross-validation-— 
USAF ASD. 

4LDS51B. Barrett, Richard S. (New York 0.) 
The Agreement Scale: А preliminary report. Per- 
sonnel Psychol, 1961, 14, 151-165.—Performance 
style, i.e, mode of work behavior, is described by tf 
Agreement Scale, a Q-sort instrument by which the » 
reports his perception of the performance style a 
quired by a job or exhibited by an incumbere 
"Through an agreement score measuring the similarity 
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between 2 such perceptions, studies can be made of 
performance style in relation to job differences, rater 
characteristics, job placement, job satisfaction, effects 
of counseling, etc.—4. S. Thompson. 

4LD53K. Kirchner, Wayne К. (Minnesota Min- 
ing Manufacturing Co.) Critique of Oberg's "Age 
and Achievement—and the Technical Man.” Per- 
sonnel Psychol., 1961, 14, 53-58.— The author disputes 
a recent conclusion that only young research scientists 
should be hired, raising the following criticisms: in- 
adequate attention to individual differences, incom- 
plete review of relevant literature, Oberg's data show 
no difference rather than decline, disregard of the 
possibility of updating older researchers through 
training, and disregard of tendency of supervisors to 
down-rate older employees on grounds irrelevant to 
research competence.—4. 5. Thompson. 


4LD57B. Biesheuvel, S. Validity changes in tests 
with lapse of time and their causes. J. Nat. Inst. 
Personnel Res., Johannesburg, 1961, 8, 157-169.— 
Predictive efficiency is not insured when test batteries 
have been cross-validated a number of times and the 
validities of the battery and of individual tests have 
held up well Changes in organization, attitudes, 
motivation, and equipment will cause great fluctua- 
tions. 17 years of experience with the South African 
Air Force reveals that “Tests should only predict the 
intrinsic requirements of a task" and "An assessor 
with an outstanding clinical flair . . . will be able to 
cull from observations . . . and interview data a pic- 
ture of a candidate which is more complete and more 
predictive."—J. L. Walker. 

4LDS9L. Lohnes, Paul R. (U. New Hampshire) 
Test space and discriminant space classification 
models and related significance tests. Educ. psy- 
chol. Measmt., 1961, 21, 559-574.—“Logically, tests of 
Ну and H, should precede the computation of the 
multiple discriminant analysis or other multivariate 
classification schemes." Instead of the chi-square 
method, the variance ratio tests of Н, and Н, are 
recommended. For the computation of empirical dis- 
tributions of multivariate test criteria, the Monte 
Carlo method may be employed with high speed com- 
puters. “Test space and discriminant space models 
for classification of individuals into criterion groups 
have been compared, and it has been argued that for 
some personnel assignment problems the former will 
be quite suitable, In three examples involving sets of 
psychological variables, it has been demonstrated that 
me actual frequencies of correct classifications pro- 
uced by the two methods are very similar.” —W. 
Coleman. X 
( PLDSON. Nevis, Edwin C., & Parker, James W. 
Ы оты Research and Development Corp., Cleve- 
dio O.) The use of published norms in the in- 
Ustrial setting. Personnel Psychol., 1961, 14, 59-65. 
er comparing EPPS norms from several groups, 
a di College men, adult sample, and a group of job 
nh Icants, the authors conclude that norms obtained 
Ead Similar motivational conditions must be used, 
th that homogeneous defined groups are more useful 
an general population norms.—A. S. Thompson. 
те Обл. Lipsett, Laurence. (Rochester Inst. 
T nology, N. Y.) Guideposts for personnel test- 
TA ersonnel J., 1961, 40, 261-265.—Psychological 
or ng has been most useful for selecting apprentices 

skilled trades, clerical workers, and workers for 
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rather simple assembly and machine operations. It 
has been less successful in selecting for such positions 
as salesman, supervisor, and professional worker 
where personality factors, motivation, imagination, 
leadership or organizational ability are important. "It 
is now quite well established that no paper-and-pencil 
personality test is at all adequate to describe a single 
individual... . The most sophisticated body of think- 
ing in the profession today probably would hold that 
testing for personality factors certainly cannot be 
done effectively without projective tests, and there is 
insufficient evidence that it can be done with projec- 
tive tests." In selecting a testing service, both those 
in private practice and those sponsored by colleges 
and universities may be considered. The colleges 
may be cheaper, but have less incentive to give effi- 
cient service and down-to-earth interpretation of re- 
sults; furthermore, there is a wide range in their 
competence and knowledge of industrial needs. In- 
formation from APA Directory, membership in 
NVGA, and state licensing or certification of per- 
sonnel may be used as a clue to ethical practices that 
can be expected from either type of testing service.— 
M. B. Mitchell. 


4LD73T. Tcherniak, Alexander. Tsiyuney hat- 
slaha derekh bilti emtsait limedidat kesharim. 
[Success scores as a direct way to measure aptitudes. ] 
Megamot, 1960-61, 11, 73-78.—Scoring aptitude tests 
both for personnel selection and for vocational alloca- 
tion, has to include 2 processes: (a) computing raw 
success scores based on the percentage of Ss succeed- 
ing in the predicted task from among those who 
achieved each test score and (b) computing the per- 
centage in the general population of those who 
achieved each score. (English summary)—H. 
Ormian. 

4LD75S. Schiller, Marvin. (А. T. Kearney & 
Company, Chicago, Ill.) А new approach to leader- 
ship assessment. Personnel Psychol., 1961, 14, 75- 
86.—A test of ego-strength was developed and used 
with 4 categories of leaders, presidential leaders, 2 
middle leadership groups, and nonleaders. Based on 
item analyses with standardization and cross-valida- 
tion groups, the test was found to differentiate the 
criterion groups. Ego-strength is therefore a desir- 
able variable in leadership assessment. The criteria 
of ego-strength are presented.—4. S. Thompson. 


4LD79D. Drewes, Donald W. (North Carolina 
State Coll.) Development and validation of syn- 
thetic dexterity tests based on elemental motion 
analysis. J. appl. Psychol., 1961, 45, 179-185.—In 
the prediction of manual job performance, can valid- 
ities be raised by using tailor made pegboard type 
tests designed on the basis of a study of the sequence 
of micro units involved in the specific operations to 
be performed? A way of doing this was tried out in 
one industrial situation limited to bench jobs of an 
assembly nature using 72 employees. Reliabilities for 
the pegboard tasks were obtained by testing them on 
69 college students. “It was concluded that if dexter- 
ity tests could be validated on component sequences 
of motion patterns, untapped areas of application may 
be uncovered.”—J. W. Russell. 

4LD83W. Ward, William H. (Dept. Defense) 
The “It’s Your Business” approach to ratings. 
Personnel Psychol., 1961, 14, 183-191.—In an ap- 
plication of a role-playing technique to personnel per- 
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formance evaluation, raters were placed in an hy- 
pothetical situation and provided with a realistic and 
uniform frame of reference. The situation required 
a comparable measure of performance for employees. 
in 12 different occupations, located in different offices, 
and working for different supervisors. The method 
appeared to furnish a reliable and realistic criterion 
measure and should be generally applicable in situa- 
tions characterized by most of the major obstacles 
encountered when dealing with supervisor rating. A 
nomograph for converting ranks to performance 
scores is appended—A. 5. Thompson. 

ALD87R. Rosen, Ned A. (Purdue U. How 
Supervise? 1943-60. Personnel Psychol., 1961, 14, 
87-99.—This article surveys published research on 
the How Supervise? Test, including validity studies, 
its use in training programs, and its correlation with 
other tests. The test has practical utility in industrial 
selection and training situations. (31-item bibliogr.) 
—A. S. Thompson. 

4LD93S. Sessions, Frank Q., Bown, M. Duane, 
& Taylor, Calvin W. (U. Utah) The comparative 
value of subject matter experts with and without 
experience on the job. Personnel Psychol., 1961, 
14, 193-205.—Comparison of proficiency tests devel- 
oped by subject matter experts with and without field 
experience in the performance being measured re- 
vealed that field experience is valuable in writing 
effective job descriptions and work item alternatives. 
Useful tests can be written without field experience but 
are subject to early obsolescence.—4. S. Thompson. 


4LD96A. Anstey, E. Staff reporting and staff 
development. London, England: Royal Institute of 
Public Administration & George Allen and Unwin, 
1961. 96 p. 12s 6d.—The topic is discussed with 
reference to civil service in the United Kingdom. 11 
chapters discuss the objectives and methods of staff 
assessment, confidential and open reports, reporting 
boards, training and standards in reporting, promo- 
tion boards, the design of forms, appraisal interviews, 
acting on reports, and staff development schemes. 1l 
appendices present forms and reports used by various 
branches and services. Annual staff assessment re- 
ports are a valuable aid. “. . . what is best for the 
organization should . . . be best for the staff and vice 
versa."—J. L. Walker. 


4LD99D. De Wet, D. R. Handlebars: А self- 
paced test of two-hand coordination, and some re- 
sults on air-pilot candidates. J. Nat. Inst. Person- 
nel Res., Johannesburg, 1961, 8, 199-208.—The con- 
struction and testing procedure for the test are de- 
scribed. Photographs and diagrams are included. 
The test has little validity for the selection of air 
pilots—J. L. Walker. 


(Also see Abstracts 4HD62T, 4HE29T, 4JD19H) 


TRAINING 


4LE05M. McGehee, William, & Thayer, P. W. 
(Fieldcrest Mills) Training in business and in- 
dustry. New York: Wiley, 1961. xi, 305 p. $7.50. 
—This book emphasizes the role of training as a tool 
of management along with the other techniques (se- 
lection, engineering, cost accounting, etc.) which 
management has found necessary to use in order to 
achieve organizational goals. “There [is] ... a 
minimum of ‘how to do it’ information [and]... . 
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We have ignored particularly the ‘cookbook’ litera- 
ture.” Many of the basic problems underlying train- 
ing and suggested approaches for solving them are 
presented. Major topics include: organization, opera- 
tions, and man analysis ; learning and industrial train- 
ing; methods and techniques in industrial training; 
the trainer; and evaluation of training. (208 ref.)— 
P. C. Apostolakos. 

4LEISB. Bazanov, A. С. Pedagogika. [Ped- 
agogy.] Moscow, USSR: Military Publishing House 
of the USSR Defense Ministry, 1961. 215 p.—This 
book attempts a systematic exposition of the pedagogy 
of military training and education. “Basing himself 
on the classics of Marxism-Leninism, on the decrees 
of the Communist Party, the works of prominent 
military men and scientist-pedagogues, and on the 
experience of progressive officers," the author an- 
alyzes the basic organization of educational work and 
the principles and methods of education and training 
in the Soviet Army and Navy. The book is intended 
for officers, chiefly those in command of platoons and 
companies.—I. D. London. 

ALE2IN. Neyhart, Amos E. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) The personnel director and motor fleet super- 
visor training. Personnel J., 1962, 41, 21-23— 
During the past 15 years more than 20,000 fleetmen 
have taken short courses on the campuses of 
United States’ colleges and universities. There are 
now 7 types of courses sponsored by the. National 
Committee for Motor Fleet Supervisor Training: the 
motor fleet supervisor course, maintenance of com- 
mercial vehicles, effective fleet operation, top manage- 
ment, two-day conference on advanced techniques in 
motor fleet management, trainers of commercial 
drivers, and efficient terminal mangement. The su- 
pervisor’s course emphasizes methods for selecting 
drivers and instructs motor fleet supervisors in using 
tests and other selection procedures.—M. В. Mitchell. 


ALE29A. Anderson, Adolph V., & Pickering, Ed- 
ward J. Training and utilization of sonarmen as- 
signed to helicopter antisubmarine squadrons О 
the United States Pacific Fleet. USN Bur. Naval 
Personnel tech. Bull., 1960, No. 60-14. v, 29 p—to 
obtain information concerning the training and utiliza- 
tion of sonarmen assigned to antisubmarine helicopter 
squadrons, 139 sonarmen were interviewed. The in- 
formation obtained from these interviews was an- 
alyzed through the use of frequency distributions, per- 
centages, means, and standard deviations. Кезш 
indicate that the training and proficiency level o 
sonarmen are adequate to meet the demands of their 
assignments.—H. P. Kelley. L 


4LE51G. Glickman, Albert S, & Sharp, En 
Harold. Post-training loss of radioman skills. 
USN Bur. Naval Personnel tech. Bull, 1961, No. 
61-7. v, 51 p.—Ss were 85 shore-based. and 92 ship- 
board radiomen. Information was obtained concert: 
ing each man’s date of graduation from Radioman 
(RM) School, and the time and kind of subseques 
experience in receiving continuous wave (CW) tran: 1 
missions. In addition, all members of the shipboar, 
group were given a series of CW tests. At the bar: 
of testing, only 50% of the shipboard Ss were E 5 
receive CW at the level required for RM Sc oe 
graduation. More than % of the entire group br. 
unable to receive at the level required for айу а 
ment. When experience as well as time since gradu 
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tion was taken into account, radiomen who had stood 
regular watches were found superior in CW skill to 


T those who had received "practice only" or "no prac- 
P tice." —H. P. Kelley. 


4LE65K. Kidd, J. S. (Ohio State U.). A com- 
parison of two methods of training in a complex 
task by means of task stimulation. J. appl. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 45, 165-169.—"Improvement in perform- 
ance with training in a complex task of radar air 
traffic control was compared under a condition of 
constant high input load during training vs. a condi- 
tion of graduated input load during training. . . . 
The test performance of Ss trained under constant 
high input load was significantly superior on several 
criteria to that of Ss trained under the graduated in- 
put load condition."—J. W. Russell. 

4LE77P. Platonov, K. K. (Inst. Philosophy, 
Academy Science, USSR, Moscow)  Psikholog- 
icheskie voprosy teorii trenazherov. [Psycholog- 
ical questions in the theory of training aids.] Vop. 
Psikhol., 1961, 7(4), 77-86.—Motivated by the train- 
ing needs of industrialization and modern technology, 
the psychological principles of construction and use 
of training aids are analyzed. Training aids are de- 
fined as teaching aids involving the formation of 
habits necessary for real working conditions and they 
are distinguished from visual aids which are used in 
the attaining of knowledge. Training aids have un- 
fortunately tended toward an exact imitation of the 
original work operation with rather little attention 
being paid toward modeling the basic psychological 
Structure of the operation. The psychological struc- 
ture includes the operation’s goal and characteristics 
of perception, attention, thinking, and activity in- 
volved. It is suggested that the question of the rela- 
tive advantages of training the several parts of a com- 
plex activity with the help of several aids versus the 
training of the whole activity simultaneously on a 
complex training aid has no general answer. It has 
J answered empirically for each question.—H. 

4LE79U. Umarov, M. B. Osobennosti psikhol- 
Ogicheskoi podgotovki strelka. [Features in the 
Psychological training of the archer.] Moscow, 
USSR: Fizkul'tura i Sport, 1960. 79 p.—The author 
discusses the problem of preparing archers psycho- 
logically for competitive events and makes practical 
Suggestions for superior performance.—I. D. London. 
Я ALES2N. Nodiot, Simone, & Gauthier, Jean. 
5 Onostic de la réussite à une formation profes- 
ionelle pour adultes à partir de données bio- 
Braphiques. [Using biographical data to predict suc- 

55 for adults in apprentice courses.] Psychol. 
Ке 1961, 6, 182-197.—In in attempt to determine 
E a relationship exists between certam bio- 
E ical information (e.g., age background, marital 
Eu etc.) and performance in the area of occupa- 
182 training a questionnaire was administered to 
E. fe From a configurational analysis 6 variables 
EI uu age pecuniary resources, academic level 
E appurtenance to the population upon admis- 
E training, work activity for 2 years preceding 
m ng, and earlier work in the same area of train- 
E—C. J. Adkins. 
MEST. Toch, Hans H., & Schulte, Richard. 

B igan State U.) Readiness to perceive vio- 

* as a result of police training. Brit. J. Psy- 
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chol., 1961, 52, 389-393.—A group of men who had 
undergone a three-year course in law enforcement 
were tachistoscopically presented with a “violent” 
picture to one eye, and a matched "neutral" picture 
to the other. The results were compared with those 
obtained from novices in the training program, and 
from psychology students. The trained Ss were 
found to see “violent” scenes fully as often as they 
saw “neutral” ones, whereas the control Ss reported 
comparatively few “violent” pictures. It was con- 
cluded that specialized training may supplement past 
experience in areas in which the average person’s 
experiences are inadequate. In this fashion, a person 
may become perceptually "sensitive" in situations 
which ordinarily rarely occur.—Journal abstract. 


(Also see Abstract 4KC45D) 


Task & Work ANALYSIS 


4LF15B. Buskirk, E. R. (Quartermaster Re- 
search & Engineering Center, Natick, Mass.) Stand- 
ard work tests in man: Some illustrative results. 
In Harry Spector, Josef Brozek, & M. S. Peterson 
(Eds.), Performance capacity (see 36: 41.6575). 
Pp. 115-131.—The treadmill version of the Harvard 
Fitness Test, maximal oxygen intake, and the fixed 
work load test are described ; results of typical experi- 
ments with soldiers are presented; and problems aris- 
ing in their use and interpretation are discussed. 
“Fach of the tests has certain applicability to the as- 
sessment of physical work performance and/or capac- 
ity, but ad lib substitution of one test for another 
cannot legitimately be made. . . . [It] would seem 
wise to depend on the synthesis of information from 
a test battery."—D. К. Peryam. 


4LF32R. Ray, James T., Martin, О. Edmund, Jr., 
& Alluisi, Earl А. Human performance as a func- 
tion of the work-rest cycle. Washington, D. C.: 
National Academy of Sciences-National Research 
Council, 1961. (NAS-NRC Publ. No. 882) 32 p.— 
Selected studies relating to the effects of different 
work-rest cycles on man's performance are reviewed 
in this report. Included are only those studies in 
which (a) observations of performance extend for 24 
hours or longer and (b) results pertain to the general 
problem of optimizing performance through the sched- 
uling of work and rest periods. "While several spe- 
cific conclusions are supported by the studies re- 
viewed, the number of generalizations relating to 
optimal work-rest scheduling are limited. It is not 
yet possible to describe accurately the complex rela- 
tions among performance variables, work-rest cycles, 
sleep-wakefulnes cycles, and the durations of the 
work, rest, and sleep periods. The need for additional 
long-term experimentation is evident."—J. Walters. 


4LF55S. Smith, Karl U. (U. Wisconsin) Sci- 
entific motion analysis applied to assessment of 
human performance. Їп Harry Spector, Josef 
Brozek, & M. S. Peterson (Eds.), Performance 
capacity (see 36: 4LG57S). Pp. 55-76.—Human 
performance must be assessed at the behavioral level 
in terms of postural, travel, and manipulative com- 
ponents of motion. These are studied by electronic 
techniques which use the body as a key to time 
automatically the duration of components. Manipula- 
tion-travel ratio and correlation and other special 
measures for quantifying movement organization are 
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defined; and the effects of learning, motivation, sys- 
temic stress, and various perceptual factors are dis- 
cussed. “Performance measurement is not an end in 
itself. We strive for insight into the various patterns 
of human adaptation. . . . Measuring performance сап 
aid our understanding of such patterns if we ask the 
right questions."—D. К. Peryam. Я 
4LF68D. Droege, Robert C., & Hill, Beatrice M. 
(United States Employment Service) , Comparison 
of performance on manual and electric typewriters. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1961, 45, 268-270.— "The possibility 
of developing conversion tables which would enable 
prediction of performance on an electric typewriter 
from performance on a manual typewriter was in- 
vestigated. The sample consisted of 575 experienced 
electric typewriter operators from 7 states. They 
were tested initially on an electric typewriter and then 
retested on a manual typewriter. The tests used were 
equivalent forms of the United States Employment 
Service Typing Test. The results showed that there 
was a substantial relationship (r=.76) between 
words-per-minute scores on manual and electric type- 
writers but only a moderate relationship (т = .62) 
between error scores on the 2 typewriters."—J. W. 
Russell. 
4LF75M, Murrell, K. F. H., & Forsaith, B. (U. 
Bristol) Age and the timing of movement. Oc- 
cup. Psychol. 1960, 34, 275-269.—Time study data 
for actual industrial tasks were analyzed to supple- 
ment age effects previously obtained in the laboratory. 
Group means did not differ for young (22-29) and 
old (40-56) age groups when evaluated with respect 
to 32 combined job elements. The authors conclude 
“, . . if the output of older men is less than that of 
younger men it is not because they are in general 
slower in making the movements involved in the 
task." (6 ref.)—M. York. 
4LF95K. Kidd, J. S. (Ohio State U.) A com- 
parison of one-, two-, and three-man units under 
various conditions of work load. J. appl. Psychol., 
1961, 45, 195-200.—How does adding workers to a 
team effect output? 9 college students were used to 
simulate a radar control situation involving an in- 
creasing load of approaching aircraft. Performance 
decreased with added load, however, adding helpers 
upgraded performance only slightly. “The results 
of this experiment indicate that simple crew aug- 
mentation does not necessarily improve the capacity 
of a complex man-machine system.” (13 ref.)—J. 
W. Russell. 
4LF97H. Hittmair, Anton. Zivilisationsscháden 
und Fiinf-Tage-Woche. [Civilized society's loss 
and the five- day week.] Mens Onderneming, 1961, 
15, 397-402.— Dangers of the 5-day workweek result- 
ing from physiological rhythms of stress and recovery 
are discussed. The 3rd day of recovery coincides 
with an extreme labile state. The author recommends 
shorter recovery periods and longer vacations.—R. J. 
Wolf. 


(Also see Abstract 4CD33B) 


Work ENVIRONMENT & PERFORMANCE 


416090, Uhrbrock, Richard S. (Омо U.) 
Music on the job: Its influence on worker morale 
and production. Personnel Psychol., 1961, 14, 9-38. 
— This article presents a critical summary of opinions 
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and research findings concerning the effect of music 
on employee production and satisfaction. А compre- 
hensive bibliography is included.—4. 5. Thompson. 


4LG15B. Binkhorst, R. A. (Leiden, Netherlands) 
De goede zitgelegenheid bij het werk. [The 
proper seat for a job.] Mens Onderneming, 1961, 
15, 315-332.—Industrialization and automation have 
created more sedentary jobs. The author describes 
criteria for a design which include considerations of 
physiology, anatomy, nature of the job, and nature of 
the environment. He concludes that the basic infor- 
mation, though widely scattered, is known, and that 
designers and planners must consider all factors.— 
R. J. Wolff. 

4LG32H. Hauty, George T. (USAF School Avia- 
tion Medicine, Brooks AFB, Tex.) Psycho-physio- 
logical problems of manned space vehicles. (No. 
18, 32 p.) In USAF School of Aviation Medicine, 
Lectures in aerospace medicine. Brooks AFB, Tex.: 
USAF SAM, 1960. 524 p.—A report of performance 
proficiency during artificial 8-hour day-night cycling 
and aberrant behavior in the impoverished sensory 
environment of the simulated space cabin—E. Y. 
Beeman. 


4LG36H. Hartman, Bryce O. Experimental ap- 
proaches to the psychophysiological problems of 
manned space flight. (No. 14, 36р.) In USAF 
School of Aviation Medicine, Lectures in aerospace 
medicine. Brooks AFB, Tex.: USAF SAM, 1961. 
642. p.—A discussion of recent research in the areas 
of weightlessness, the space cabin simulator program, 
and dynamic behavior in the space cabin environment. 
(35 ref.) —E. Y. Beeman. 


4LG43B. Brožek, Josef. (Lehigh U.) Assess- 
ment of performance capacity: An epilogue. In 
Harry Spector, Josef Brozek, & M. S. Peterson 
(Eds.), Performance capacity (see 36: ALGS7S). 
Pp. 243-257.— Terminology is considered: Perform- 
ance capacity is a hypothetical construct, that is, | 
state of the organism inferred from and character 
on the basis of a large array of somatic, biochem 
physiological and behavioral variables.” A cand 
review of the literature is provided under the heac - 
ings: General sources, Nutrition, Effect of dE 
Physical exercise and athletic performance, Work 
Fatigue, Heat and cold, Aging, and Disability anc 
disease. (58 ref.) —D. R. Peryam. 

4LG48B. Berry, Paul С. (Matrix Corp.) Effect 
of colored illumination upon perceived tempe 
ture. J. appl. Psychol., 1961, 45, 248-250.—Ss were 
25 paid volunteers. Ss were unaware of the ехрец 
menter's interest in temperature judgment while er 
posed to varying color situations. А task Ша ар- 
peared plausible was used to call attention to lig E 
and to prevent boredom. “Subjects did not show а y 
change in the levels of heat they would tolerate ad 
function of the colors of illumination . . . neverna 
less [they] persisted in the conventional belie 7 a 
green and blue аге ‘cool’ colors.” —J. W. Russell. 


4LG57S. Spector, Harry; Brožek, Josef, bx 
Peterson, Martin S. (Eds.) Performance moo. 
ity. Chicago, Ill.: USA Quartermaster Food ES 
tainer Institute, 1961. іх, 257 p.— Proceedings б B 
1957 symposium sponsored by the Advisory Boa: 
Quartermaster Research and Development, ^ 
Research Council. Emphasis is on problems 


t, National 
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assessment of human performance in military situa- 
tions; most of the papers are physiologically oriented. 
Included are the following sections: *Body Functions 
Involved in Work and Their Use to Predict Perform- 
ance Capacity" (10 papers), “Application of Standard 
Work Tests" (9 papers), "Effect of Environmental 
Stresses on Performance Capacity" (10 papers). 
Discussions by conference participants are summar- 
ized following each section. (See 36: 4CD33B, 
4EA99K, 4HNI7E, 4LF51B, 4LF55S, 4LG43B).— 
D. R. Peryam. 


4LG93C. Clark, R. Ernest. (Quartermaster Re- 
search & Engineering Command, Natick, Mass.) 
The limiting hand skin temperature for unaffected 
manual performance in the cold. J. appl. Psychol., 
1961, 45, 193-194.—12 soldiers put their hands in a 
refrigerated box and tried to tie knots. "Perform- 
ance was severely hindered when hand skin tempera- 
ture fell to 55° F. ... becoming asymptotoic after 
about 40 minutes.”—J. W. Russell. 


(Also see Abstract 4DL86A) 


MOTIVATION, ATTITUDES, TRAITS 


4LHO1L. Lantier, Françoise. Étude psycho- 
sociologique de la rémunération du travail dans 
les mines de charbon semi-mécanisées. (Psycho- 
social study of wages in semi-mechanized coal mines. ) 
Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. Psychotech., 1961, 10, 1-27.— 
Wage policies in coal mines and their evolution are 
outlined. 3 sets of variables contribute to attitude 
formation of miners regarding the wage system in 
Which they are engaged: personal characteristics, oc- 


cupational status, and cultural background.—V. 
Sanua. 


4LHOIS. Schachter, Stanley; Festinger, Leon; 
Willerman, Ben, & Hyman, Ray. Emotional dis- 
Tuption and industrial productivity. J. appl. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 45, 201-213.—Will the emotional dis- 
turbances of operators have more effect during a 
changeover than when things are stereotyped? A 
number of assembly line situations, involving small 
numbers of workers, were studied. “In there experi- 
ments, involving four independent comparisons, we 
nd precisely the same pattern of results. Emotional 
disturbance has little effect on stereotyped activity, 
but does have a disrupting effect on nonstereotyped 
activity."—J. W. Russell. 


4LHO3K. Kaffman, Mordecai. (Child Guidance 
Center Kibbutzim, Oranim, Israel) Patterns of in- 
Traction between consultants and consultees in 
jee Behav. Sci., 6, 303-307.—A discussion of the 
actors underlying the relationship between technical 
€xperts who function as consultants in other countries 
and the consulte institutions and individuals, The 
article concludes that “When factors like emotional 
iercommitment, Messianic omnipotence, overideal- 
т оп, guilt-feeling leading either to projective de- 
сез от isolation, and hostile in-group feelings, were 
ScoBnized and worked through the interaction be- 
VHS consultants and consultees, the full use of the 
ЖҮ sur abilities of the consultant could be assured." 

. Arbit. 
TEEHOAK. Kutash, Samuel B., & Strong, Lydia. 

© problems people bring to the job. Mgm!. 
Шоу? 1961, 50(9), 4-13.—Guidelines are given on 
W ап executive can determine at what point he 
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should become concerned about "strangeness" in an 
employee and step in. Differences are one of degree 
and may be reflected in unwillingness to accept legit- 
imate authority, frequent absenteeism, failure to coop- 
erate with others, excessive complaint, unwillingness 
to make decisions, or other symptoms. Listening, 
providing opportunities for adjustment, professional 
assistance, and enlightened company personnel policies 
are advocated as constructive ways of dealing with 
the problems individuals bring to the job—A. J. 
Kubany. 
4LHO08M. MacKinney, A. C., Wernimont, P. F., 
& Galitz, W. O. (Iowa State U.) Has specializa- 
tion reduced job satisfaction? Personnel, 1962, 
39(1), 8-17—A review of popular and management 
literature, both pro and con, on the subject. The 
authors are not convinced that specialization is re- 
sponsible for such dissatisfaction as now exists in 
industry. They feel that the best answer proposed 
to the problem of job dissatisfaction is Katzell’s pre- 
scription: vocational counseling, scientific selection 
and placement, and personnel development. They be- 
lieve with more rigorous research and more enlight- 
ened management practices that these procedures offer 
the best hope for increasing job satisfaction of work- 
ers—V,. S. Sexton. 
4LHO9S. Sinha, S. (Calcutta, India) A survey 
of some factors on the question of industrialisa- 
tion in India. Indian J. Psychol., 1960, 35, 9-16.—A 
20-item job attitude inventory was administered to 
200 Bengali shop workers, “Results given include 
reliability, intercorrelation of part and total scores, 
and differences between mean scores of 2 subgroups 
of the workers determined by affiliation with one or 
the other 2 workers’ unions. A significant differ- 
ence in total scores suggested that there was a differ- 
ence in morale between the 2 union groups after the 
factors of age, experience, education, and salary were 
ruled out.—J, T. Cowles. 
4LHISS. Swank, William A. (Nationwide In- 
surance Co. Columbus, O.) Emotion or reason? 
Personnel J., 1962, 41, 18-20.—At the beginning of a 
15 hour human relations course conducted for super- 
visors and managers, each individual was asked to 
write, "I Don't Like People Who" and then was 
given 10 minutes to write down thoughts that came 
to his mind. At the end of the course, this was re- 
peated. "In those groups where a lecture approach 
had been used predominantly throughout the course, 
the conferees not only listed most of the comments 
they had previously, but also added others to the list. 
In those groups where group participation was pre- 
dominant, the number of comments was drastically re- 
duced and, on the whole, confined to areas not covered 
in the course itself.” Mass efforts to reduce prej- 
udices, "whether they be directed at national groups 
or groups within a company, may 'educate' individuals 
to mouth the correct responses, but may have little 
or no effect on individual practices."—M. B. Mitchell. 
4LH29M. Marenco, Claudine. Une conséquence 
de la rationalisation du travail de bureau: Le 
probleme de la promotion. [The consequence of 
the scientific organization of office work: The prob- 
lem of promotion.] Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. Psycho- 
tech., 1961, 10, 29-37—The results of the introduc- 
tion of machines in offices show that employees react 
to the new working conditions with indifference to 
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promotions, express strong resistance to change, and 
lack interest for anything that does not strictly con- 
cern the performance of their tasks. The author 
wonders whether it is possible to limit such negative 
effects or whether these effects are part and parcel 
of the evolutionary process of administrative work.— 
V. Sanua. 

4LH31C. Clarke, Ann V., & Grant, Donald L. 
(American Telephone & Telegraph Co.) Applica- 
tion of a factorial method in selecting questions 
for an employee attitude survey. Personnel Psy- 
chol., 1961, 14, 131-139.—Based on several previous 
studies involving factorial analysis an attitude ques- 
tionnaire of 102 questions covering 13 hypothesized 
areas was constructed. Factor analyses, using the 
Wherry-Winer method, revealed a general factor 
(general satisfaction), 2 subgeneral factors, and 
group factors representing the more specific aspects 
of the work situation. The study demonstrates the 
practical and methodological values of factor analysis 
as a method in attitude survey construction.—4. S. 
Thompson. 


4LH33]. Jensen, Milton B. (VA Center, Hot 
Springs, S. D.) Adjustive and non-adjustive re- 
actions to basic training in the Air Force. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1961, 55, 33-41.— This study is concerned 
primarily with 8689 male airmen who had opportu- 
nity for adjustment to basic training at Lackland Air 
Force Base in 1952. 41 of 82 items of a self-rating 
scale separated successful from unsuccessful male 
basic airmen at the .01 level or beyond. More than 
95% of the male airmen were successful in basic 
training; and most failures were traced to immatur- 
ity, lack of motivation, personal and social habits, and 
to the military itself. Gross mental pathology ap- 
peared as a minor cause of failure, and the adjustive 
capacities of these male airmen were underestimated 
by psychological personnel. It seemed evident that 
basic training in the Air Force reenforced the adjust- 
ments of those already well or reasonably well ad- 
justed. The chances were about 50-50 that it would 
lead to better adjustment of the maladjusted—Author 
abstract. 


4LH34L. Leeuwen, Emil Van. (Columbia U.) 
An investigation of supervisory attitudes in a 
unionized textile plant as contrasted to a non- 
unionized plant. Dissertation Abstr., 1961, 22, 634— 
635.—Abstract. 


. 4ALH51M. Meyer, Herbert H., & Walker, Wil- 
liam B. (General Electric Co., NYC) Need for 
achievement and risk preferences as they relate to 
attitudes toward reward systems and performance 
appraisal in an industrial setting. J. appl. Psychol., 
1961, 45, 251-256.—Using a projective test (TAT) 
and interviews, 31 managers and 31 specialists were 
compared for need-achievement and attitudes toward 
a Merit Pay Plan, a Scheduled Increase Plan and 
the Performance Appraisal Program. Comparisons 
based on the projective test were negative. Those 
based on risk preference, as indicated by the inter- 
views, were largely positive—J. W. Russell. 


4LH54S. Steele, Margaret L. Person to person. 
Personnel J., 1961, 40, 254-256.— Because of the gen- 
erally favorable public image of the nurse and her 
neutral position in industry, the industrial nurse is 
in a good position to promote constructive interper- 
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sonal relationships. Employees often feel freer to 
discuss their problems with the nurse than with their 
supervisors. “More often the nurse best serves the 
employee simply by being an available, sympathetic, 
and attentive listener, allowing and encouraging him 
to organize his own thoughts about his problems. To 
perform this type of counseling, she must be able 
to win the confidence of the employees.”—M. B. 
Mitchell. 

4LH56R. Rosen, Hjalmar. (U. Illinois) De- 
sirable attributes of work: Four levels of manage- 
ment describe their job environments. J. appl. 
Psychol, 1961, 45, 156-160.—"Four management 
levels . . . were asked to describe the extent to which 
24 desirable conditions of work characterized their 
... job environments, . . . All... levels... in gen- 
eral reported a high incidence of desired conditions 
of work. . . . Decision Making and Implementation, 
was the area where desirable conditions . . . were 
reported to be least prevalent." Top echelons re- 
ported greater richness of job environments. Staff 
specialist indicated the least desirable conditions.— 
J. W. Russell. 

4LH73R. Robinson, H. A., & Connors, R. P. 
Job satisfaction researches of 1960. Personnel guid. 
J., 1961, 40, 373-377.—The 19th in the series cover- 
ing reports published in 1960. (34-item bibliogr.)— 
S. Kavruck. 


MANAGEMENT & ORGANIZATION 


4LI05M. Massey, Robert J. Suojanen, Waino 
W. (Granby, Conn.) Molding organization cli- 
mate. Advanc. Mgmt., 1961, 26(10), 5-7.—To 
entice the individual out of his "psychic security 
shell of non-responsibility" into decision-making com- 
petence, the authors propose a "manager's letter 
wherein the manager defines the objectives of his 
superior's job, and his own job as he sees them. This 
is followed periodically by a “this-is-my-best” letter, 
wherein the manager defends his performance. This 
is in turn followed by cross-examination of the man- 
ager by an informed group including representatives 
of the organization’s customers. The benefits antic- 
ipated from this procedure would be a continuous 
evaluation of all procedures and standard methods 
used at the time of their use.—E. Q. Miller. 


411065. Stagner, Ross. (Wayne State U.) The 
politics of management: A review of Daltons 
“Men Who Manage.” J. conflict Resolut., 1961, 5, 
206-211.—(See 34: 2188) “It is profoundly to be 
hoped ... [that this book] will have a wide an 
receptive audience. The book documents, with every- 
thing except auditors’ reports, the informal, non- 
rational, self-protective, and clique-oriented behavior 
which makes up such a substantial segment of the 
day-to-day activity of the typical executive. The 
reviewer believes Dalton’s findings have extensive 
implications, not only for industrial management, but 
also for religious, political, and international organ- 
izations.—G. T. Lodge. 

41107К. King, Warren J. (Albert Ramond & 
Associates, Inc, Chicago, Ill.) | Communications 
during negotiations. Personnel J., 1962, 41, 7-11— 
In contrast to labor's powerful public relations acia 
ities during the time of labor negotiations, manage 
ment is only beginning to communicate directly W! 
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its employees and the public to inform them of the 
facts. Pre-release briefing sessions should be held 
with first line supervisors, so that information can 
reach employees without being sifted by shop stew- 
ards. Language must be simple and clear. Various 
media should be used to suit the occasion.—M. B. 
Mitchell. 

4LIO7M. Mahler, F. W. Personnel practices 
and automation: A review of literature. Personnel 
pract. Bull., 1961, 17(3), 7-15.—Studies in this field 
have covered introducing and planning change, or- 
ganizational structure, communications, working con- 
ditions, job interest, occupational structure changes, 
payment, selection, training, and supervision. (24 
ret.) —J. L. Walker. 


4LI15S. Stanley, John D. (U. Rochester) Man- 
agement games: Education or entertainment? 
Personnel J., 1962, 41, 15-17, 23.—Management games 
are not a panacea; they are just one more method 
of testing or training managers. ‘This additional 
method is perhaps most useful when employed as an 
integral part of an overall personnel system, rather 
than as a 'oneshot' uncoordinated venture. . . . the 
functional game which is promulgated for a partic- 
ular firm or industry seems to have a slight advan- 
tage of realism over even the most sophisticated case- 
plus-multitude-of-decisions general management game. 
Yes, management games are entertaining, and they 
may also be educational.”—M. B. Mitchell. 


4LI17M. Mangelsdorf, John E. (Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp, Sunnyvale, Calif.) Human decisions 
in complex systems. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1961, 
89, 717-725.—The development of new weapons sys- 
tems creates critical communication problems. Ín- 
creased weapon system complexity increases per- 
sonnel needs and costs prohibitively. Only 10% of 
Personnel make significant decisions about develop- 
ment. The creative minority communicate by writ- 
ing, talking, or telephoning. Writing is most efficient 
but requires judgment as to who gets carbons. This 
ae communication lag which management meets 
y directives, new organization charts, or reassign- 
ment and new personnel. A solution is to substitute 
information system equipment" for written commu- 
nHication.—B. S. Aaronson. 


ae Adelson, Marvin. (Hughes Aircraft Co., 
- in Calif.) Human decisions in command 
2679 centers. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1961, 89, 
is 1—Command control systems have existed as 
PUN human society. Modern command decisions 
m it more complexity and urgency and occur in 
aa centers in command control systems which 
anaes Ке organized elements operating with uncer- 
ed or particular ends. A decision is a selection 
Hire. alternatives. The military decider requires 
eon about the world, available alternatives for 
pero ith predicted outcomes, and knowledge of ob- 
These S and criteria to be applied in choice making. 
TRES Problems are like those of government and 

Stry under present conditions.—B. 5. Aaronson. 


DN 2P. Porter, Lyman W. (U. California, 
and cley) Perceived trait requirements in bottom 
1961 die management jobs. J. appl. Psychol., 
ception 2 232-236.—"This study investigated the per- 
ality a of the relative importance of various person- 

traits for success in management jobs. The 
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perceptions of 64 individuals in bottom management 
were compared with those of individuals in middle 
management jobs... . The results showed the fol- 
lowing: a high correlation between the trait rankings 
derived from the selections of the lower-level man- 
agers and those obtained ftom the middle-level man- 
agers; a high selection of traits indicating coopera- 
tiveness relative to traits indicating independence, 
within both management levels; and a moderate trend 
for the cooperative-type traits to be perceived as rela- 
tively more important for bottom management jobs 
than for middle management jobs."—J. W. Russell. 
4LI39T. Trist, E. L., & Murray, Н. Disposi- 
tions à prendre en vue d'une mécanisation plus 
poussée. [Steps to be taken with increased mech- 
anization.] Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. Psychotech., 
1961, 10, 39-53.— The planning and organization of 
mining must change as the extraction of coal changes 
from a man-powered operation to that of a machine- 
powered operation. The working universe should be 
shaped into a machine-centered culture with a new 
time span, a new basis for productivity and a re- 
organization of the coal mining industry—V. Sanua. 


4L143B. Boyd, J. B. (Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission, Toronto, Canada) Interests of engi- 
neers related to turnover, selection, and manage- 
ment. J. appl. Psychol., 1961, 45, 143-149.—“Using 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank, four groups of 
interest items were found to distinguish engineers 
who left the service of a particular electrical utility 
within the first 2 years from engineers who stayed 
longer. Comparing the interests of engineers who 
had assumed senior responsibility in relatively short 
time confirmed the suspicion that some of the men 
who were leaving might be those who were similar 
in interest to the leaders. Thus, those likely to leave 
the organization could be separated into two identi- 
fiable groups. One group it is considered relatively 
safe to screen out at the time of application, The 
other group should be encouraged to stay by efforts 
to change conditions in the organization so as to 
provide better satisfaction for their interests. It is 
suggested that, as well as selecting suitable people, 
an organization may need to adapt itself so as to 
satisfy the needs of the kind of people it requires.” — 
J. W. Russell. 

4LI49E. English, J. Morley, & McIlvaine, W. D. 
(U. California, Los Angeles) Faculty impressions 
of professional climate in industry. J. engng. 
Educ., 1962, 52, 249-251.—An ASEE Committee sur- 
veyed attitudes of summer professors with 4 com- 
panies. Unfavorable factors reported were crowded 
quarters, paperwork, noise, excessive routines, fre- 
quent emergency jobs, and less than full utilization 
of the capacities of people Communication was 
favorably reported. The profession should devote 
more attention to the meaning of professional climate. 
—]B. B. Lane. 

4L157F. Forehand, Garlie A., & Guetzkow, Har- 
old. (U. Chicago) The administrative judgment 
test as related to descriptions of executive judg- 
ment behaviors. J. appl. Psychol., 1961, 45, 257—261. 
—"Relationships between the Administrative Judg- 
ment Test of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission and ratings by superiors and peers of aspects 
of executive judgment were studied in a group of 
127 federal administrators. A wide variety of rated 
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characteristics correlated significantly with the test. 
When the ratings were adjusted to correct for the 
influence of the rater's general impression of effec- 
tiveness in making judgments, both superiors and 
peers described executives who scored highly on the 
test as competent in making decisions with policy 
making implications and in screening factual informa- 
tion for relevance and accuracy. Superiors, in addi- 
tion, described high scoring executives as making 
decisions which are internally consistent, working 
successfully with implicit, concealed facets of the 
problem situation, and timing their decisions appro- 
priately. Peers, on the other hand, viewed their more 
adequate co-workers, as appraised by the test, as those 
capable of implementing rather than making policy, 
and those who know when it is prudent to avoid 
decision."—J. W. Russell. 

411665. Sanders, C. E. De trainingswaarde van 
bedrijfsspelenmet name van het IBM-spel. [The 
value of management games, specifically the IBM 
game.] Mens Onderneming, 1961, 15, 366-396.— 
This gives a history and description of "management 
games" and a description of management games used 
or in preparation in the Netherlands. А complete 
case record of a training session, using the manage- 
ment game developed by IBM, is presented. —R. J. 
Wolff. 

4LI67K. Kent, James K., & De La Paz, Romeo. 
(Wayne State U.) Union security and manage- 
ment attitudes. Personnel Psychol., 1961, 14, 167— 
181.—Management's attitudes toward unions and the 
presence of union security and authority provisions 
in labor contracts were studied in a sample of com- 
panies with CIO and AFL unions. Whether union 
security contributes to managers' negative attitudes 
toward unions depends upon the ideologies of man- 
agement and unions. If management senses that its 
authority is challenged union security provisions are 
associated with negative attitudes.—4. S. Thompson. 

ALI77M. Maier, Norman R. F., & Hoffman, L. 
Richard. (U. Michigan) Organization and crea- 
tive problem solving. J. appl. Psychol, 1961, 45, 
277-280.—"Groups from four populations differing 
in their amount of experience and identification with 
industrial vocation, were compared in their perform- 
ances on the Change of Work Procedure problem." 
Arranged from most to least identified, there were 
179 groups. "The results are interpreted as provid- 
ing support for the proposition that the formal au- 
thority relations in organizations inhibit creative 
problem solving. They also suggest that business 
may be attracting people who can work comfortably, 
but not creatively, in such formal authority systems." 
(12 ref.) —J. W. Russell. 

4L187M. Malm, F. T. The development of per- 
sonnel administration in Western Europe. Per- 
sonnel Mgmt., 1961, 43, 87-109.—4A reprint (see 
Calif. Mgmt. Rev., 1960, 3(1), 69-83) designed to 
report current problems, changes occurring in execu- 
tive development and management education, and 
recommendations.—4. R. Howard. 


(Also see Abstracts 4BL58B, 4JT23H, 4LD87R) 


ENGINEERING PsvcHoLocy 


4LJ03V. Verdier, Paul A. Basic human factors 
for engineers: The task analysis approach to the 
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human engineering of men and machines, New 
York: Exposition Press, 1960. 103 p. $4.00—A 
system of behavior measurement is demonstrated. 
Basic human factors (perception, judgment, internal 
stress, and motor ability) are analyzed in association 
with tasks performed in: (a) a limited grouping of 
purposeful, productive activities; (b) a modern in- 
dustrial setting; and (c) a space ship. Significant 
features of the methodology outlined are the specially 
designed scorable checklist and the language symbols 
developed to define precisely all descriptive terms 
utilized in the calculations. Adoption of these sym- 
bols by the human engineering profession is proposed. 
Increased proficiency of men and machines and in- 
creased reliability of products are indicated to be the 
chief benefits derivable from the task-analysis ap- 
proach to industrial problems.—JM. Benton. 


4LJ32F. Fogel, Lawrence J. (General Dynamics 
Corp., San Diego, Calif.) Levels of intelligence in 
decision making. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1961, 89, 
732-751.—Ап important need in designing man- 
machine systems is quantification of the intelligence 
required in decisions. The operations required in 
making various types of decisions are analyzed. In- 
telligence is "the absolute probability that a proper 
transduction will occur for any given task" and varies 
between zero and unity, with perfect intelligence un- 
realizable because of noise and zero by the pure 
chance of any desired occurrence. А possible man- 
computer symbiosis may be capable of greater in- 
telligence than is attainable by man alone. (25 ref.) 
—B. S. Aaronson, 


Displays 


4LKOSS. Scott, D. M., & Hickson, R. Н. (De- 
fence Research Medical Lab., Toronto) Radar 
target detectability at outer ranges as a function 
of display size using gated and expanded scopes. 
Def. Res. Med. Lab. Rep., Toronto, 1959, No. 163-18. 
8 p.—4 methods of displaying targets on a noise-free 
PPI were evaluated for the purpose of identifying 
displays which would yield superior detection thresh- 
olds at the outer ranges. 3 displays, each gated and 
expanded and with radii of 2.5, 3.5, and 5.0 in., and 
a normal display with a radius of 5 in. were used. 
Detection thresholds with the 3 gated and expanded 
scopes were superior to those with the normal scope, 
scopes of smaller radii being most superior. Conclu- 
sions were that: (a) target detection is improved at 
distant ranges when the scope is gated and (b) target 
detection is further improved when the area for vista 
search is relatively small.—H. Leibowitz. 


4LK14M. Morrill, Charles S., & Davies, Barbara 
L. (MITRE Corp.) Target tracking and acquisi- 
tion in three dimensions using a two-dimensiona 
display surface. J. appl. Psychol., 1961, 45, 214-221. 
—How can radar operators be helped to do a better 
job in finding and holding an object seen on a radar 
picture tube? Ss were 40 persons divided into f 
equal groups. The experiment was divided into = 
parts; finding the object, and holding onto it after 
it was acquired. The 3 "dimensions" were range 
elevation, and azimuth. The movements pertained to 
the hand control lever on top of which was a little 
thumbwheel; both are used to control lines and circles 
on the screen. 2 low frequency generators Were usec 
to create the dynamic target and the signals respon” 
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ing to the lever and thumbwheel. When both pro- 
duced compatible (movements in the same direction) 
display-control systems during the time when the 
operator was zeroing in on the target, this worked 
best. In the second part, an opposite type of relative 
movement worked best.—J. W. Russell. 

4LK46K. Krendel, Ezra S. & Wodinsky, J. 
(Franklin Inst.) Visual search in an unstructured 
visual field. USAF CRC tech. Rep., 1959, No. 59- 
51. v, 46 p—Binocular visual search in an unstruc- 
tured visual field was found to be described, for time 
intervals less than 30 sec., by an exponential distribu- 
tion provided that contrast, target size, search field, 
and luminance remained fixed during the trial and 
the S was not instructed to follow any particular 
scheme for searching. These data are of value in 
determining the necessary numbers of men and allo- 
cations of search areas for a desired probability of 
detection.—H. Leibowitz. 

4LK50B. Bishop, Harold P., & Crook, Mason N. 
(Tufts U.) Absolute identification of color for 
targets presented against white and colored back- 
grounds. USAF WADD tech. Note, 1961, No. 60- 
611. 50 p.—The number of stimulus colors which 
can be absolutely identified by normal Ss when 
viewed against various colored backgrounds was in- 
vestigated. Additive mixtures of light passed through 
narrow-band and Illuminant-C filters were projected 
onto a viewing screen by a device which permitted 
independent control of target and background char- 
acteristics. The stimulus parameters of hue, lumi- 
Nance, purity, target size, and target shape were 
varied; and the effects of such factors as training and 
the presence of a distracting task were studied. With 
target luminance above background luminance, about 

hues plus white, 3 luminance levels, and 2 purity 
levels are estimated to be useful for operational cod- 
ing, if no more than about 30 of the possible com- 
nations are included in the set. Under optimal 
Working conditions and with protracted training, the 
Maximum size of an identifiable set is estimated to 
be about 60. Reduction of target luminance below 
the luminance of a colored background was found to 
make identification very difficult. No significant ef- 
fect of target shape was found.—USAF WADD. 
, 4LK53S, Smith, Stanley Wallace. (0. Mich- 
igan) Time required for target detection in com- 
Plex abstract visual displays. Dissertation Abstr., 
1961, 22, 653-654. Abstract. 


Controls 


4LL62M. Muckler, Frederick A. The design 
Us operator controls: A selected bibliography. 
«АР WADD tech. Note, 1961, No. 60-277, 1-62— 
iab bibliographic survey of research on critical var- 
es in the design of operator controls."—E. 
eeman, 
SicNs & LEGIBILITY 


RALMA48B. Bartz, Albert Edward. (U. Arizona) 
picoEnition time for symbols in peripheral vision. 
“Ssertation Abstr., 1961, 22, 648-649.— Abstract. 
jenna. Coleman, Edmund B., & Kim, Insup. 
of Hopkins U.) Comparison of several styles 
4s УРовтарһу in English. J. appl. Psychol., 1961, 
› 262-267.—“Five styles of typography—spaced 
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nits, vertical, square span, and arrangement of опе 
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phrase per line, and conventional—were compared 
using untrained subjects. This paper reports two 
fairly independent series of experiments: a series 
using a tachistoscopé- presentation, and a series in 
which the -subjects read passages of about 1500 
words. ... The tachistoscope series suggests that 
there are advantages to the new arrangements, but 
the reading series suggests that subjects must be 
trained to read these new arrangements before the 
advantage will be fully realized."—J. W. Russell. 


DRIVING, ACCIDENTS, SAFETY. 


4LN54E. Einhorn, H. D. (U. Capetown) Pre- 
determination of. direct discomfort glare. Trans. 
Illum. Engng. Soc., Lond., 1961, 26, 154-164.—A 
formulation for the determination of direct discomfort 
glare is proposed based on the formula of Harrison 
and Meaker (see Illum. Engng., 1947, 42, 153-179). 
It eliminates calculation of solid angles and displace- 
ment angles, but introduces an area factor and a loca- 
tion coefficient.—B. W. Wild. 


4LN610. Olson, Paul L., Wachsler, Robert A., 
& Bauer, Herbert J. (General Motors Research 
Lab.) Driver judgments of relative car velocities. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1961, 45, 161-164.—In a study of 
the causes of rear end accidents, 11 Ss made judg- 
ments of the interval separating the car in which they 
were riding from a preceding car. Of 154 judg- 
ments, only 7 were potentially dangerous, although 5s 
"tended to underestimate the relative speed differen- 
tial between their саг and the one in front of it."— 
J. W. Russell. 


4LN70D. Dunnette, Marvin D. (U. Minnesota) 
Driver opinions and reported performance under 
various interchange marking and nighttime vis- 
ibility conditions. J. appl. Psychol., 1961, 45, 170- 
174.—Which of 5 ways of marking and lighting a 
cloverleaf highway interchange works best? 1137 
motorists, most of which were highly familiar with 
the interchange, were interviewed after using it dur- 
ing the experiment. “The over-all results of this 
study suggest that reflectorization as well as illumina- 
tion can be regarded as an effective means of reduc- 
ing driving problems related to nighttime visibility 
conditions."—J. W. Russell. 


4LN78C. Cohen, N. J., Mainzer, W., & Winter, 
S. T. (Rothschild Municipal Hosp., Haifa) Hag- 
ormim bemea mikrey teuna shel yeladim. [The 
causes in 100 cases of accidents met with by chil- 
dren.] Harefuah, 1961, 60, 178-180.—Parents (or 
close relatives) of 100 children (most of them boys) 
brought to the hospital in 1958-60 because of acci- 
dents were interviewed. Slightly more than % of 
the children were below the age of 5. 28 children 
were victims of poisoning or burns; a relatively large 
number of 13-14-year-old children were brought be- 
cause of external trauma. 76% of the accidents in 
occidental children were because of falls; in oriental 
children, 66% were because of burns or poisoning. 
73% of all accidents occurred at home or in the yard. 
The establishment of a central body coordinating ac- 
cident prevention, such as the National Safety Coun- 
cil in the United States, is suggested. (English & 
French summaries) —H. Ormian. 

A4LN84V. von Hebenstreit, Benedikt. Grundzüge 
einer Verkehrspsychologie. [An outline for a psy- 
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chology of traffic problems.] Munich, Germany: 
Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1961. 184 p.—The toll of 
accidents motivated proposals for further approaches 
to prevention. Relevant sense fields, total responses, 
and research are examined. The time is not yet ripe 
for a mature psychology of traffic problems. (240- 
item bibliogr.)—R. Tyson. 


ADVERTISING & CONSUMER Рѕүсногосү 


4LOO1B. Britt, S. H. Who speaks for market- 
ing? Adv, Dig., 1961, 26(3), 1-5.—4A reply to the 
charge that advertising is a “waste maker.” Adver- 
tising presents consumers with the opportunity to 
desire, to select, and to buy if they wish. It gives 
them information they need in order to make their 
choices.—C. T. Morgan. 

4LO22B. Blum, Milton L., & Appel, Valentine. 

Marketing, Merchandising and Research, Inc.) 

onsumer versus management reaction in new 
package development. J. appl. Psychol., 1961, 45, 
222-224.—How important is consumer research per- 
taining to package development? The judgments of 
designers, management, and consumers, with a total 
N of 134, were compared using 18 different package 
designs and using Stephenson's Q sort technique. 
"Had the packaging decision been made on the basis 
of recommendation of the design firm and on the 
pooled judgment of the client's marketing manage- 
ment, the net effect would have been to select designs 
which would have had the least appeal so far as the 
consumers sampled were concerned."—J. W. Russell. 
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4LO23B. Britt, Steuart Henderson. (Needham, 
Louis, & Brorby, Chicago) The research functions 
of an advertising agency. Stand. Rates Data Serv., 
Newsppr., 1956, 38(8), 23-25.—20 types of advertis- 
ing research projects are listed together with state- 
ments of the problem, the method, and the results.— 
C. T. Morgan. à 

4LO33H. Harper, К. (U. Leeds) Food assess- 
ment and food acceptance as a psychological 
theme. Occup. Psychol., 1960, 34, 233-240.—Atten- 
tion is drawn to selected problems posed by food 
assessment techniques and the study of food accept- 
ance by man. One major aim was to give non- 
psychologists a truer conception of the nature of these 
psychological problems. (35 ref.) —M. York. 

4LO41E. Ehrenberg, A. S. C., & Shewan, J. M. 
The development and use of a taste panel tech- 
nique: A review. Occup. Psychol., 1960, 34, 241- 
248.— The development and application of procedures 
for the “sensory assessment of the eating quality of 
white fish" are discussed. Descriptive rating scales 
and the results of usage by a trained 9 man panel 
were presented at this British symposium.—M. York. 

4LO49G. Gregson, R. A. M. Bias in the meas- 
urement of food preferences by triangular tests. 
Occup. Psychol, 1960, 34, 249-257.—In this paper 
presented at the 1960 "Symposium on Food Assess- 
ment and Food Acceptance," Gregson provides repli- 
cation data on the "triangle test," a "preference" 
method developed in Copenhagen. Possible biases 
including cultural effects are delineated.—M. York. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


This volume introduced a new system of coding 
the abstracts which replaced the numbering system. 
Its purpose is twofold: (1) to permit the assignment 
of a code before an issue is assembled and ready for 
the printer, thus allowing more time at the end of the 
year for preparation of index; and (2) to provide, in 
the code, information about the subject matter of an 
abstract, thus simplifying both the preparation of the 
Index and the task of the user. 

The code for each abstract is assigned in the fol- 
lowing way. The first element is the number of the 
issue of Psychological Abstracts in which the abstract 
appears. February is l, April is 2, June is 3, and 
soon. The next two elements are letters, which are 
the code for the classification of the abstracts, and 
these two letters correspond to the letters given in 
the Table of Contents. The next two elements are 
numerals, which are the terminal digits of the initial 
pagination of the article. In the case of books, the 
numerals indicate the two terminal digits of the total 
number of pages in the book. In instances in which 
the numeral is a single digit, a zero precedes it. The 
final element is the first letter of the first author's last 
name. Example: 2BC47S, i.e., this abstract appears 
in the second issue, is classified in section BC (see 
Table of Contents), the original article began on page 
247, and the S is the first letter of the first author's 
last name. 

‚ This coding system, besides giving useful informa- 
tion about the subject matter, provides a virtually 
Unique code for each abstract. In a few cases, how- 
‘ver, two abstracts may receive the same code, but 
these abstracts will immediately precede or succeed 
Sach other. To alert the reader to such duplications 
and asterisk accompanies any code that is a duplicate. 

Abstracts have been arranged in alphabetical and 
numerical order, according to the code, so that the 
user can search for a particular code by looking first 
E alphabetical and then in numerical order. 

he editor would appreciate receiving amy com- 
E Ог criticism readers have to make about this 
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SAAO09L. Lonsdale, Kathleen. (University Coll., 
1962 ondon) Science and ethics. Nature, Lond., 
ds 193, 200—214.— Ethical sensitivity is diminishing 
cide = Use of weapons of mass destruction. Coin- 
thin" knowledge about psychology has led to new 
In thes. оп personal and community responsibility. 
m 15 context, the evolution of moral consciousness 
to ecd in relationship to the individual scientist and 
the e qniernational community. If good is defined as 
ui m l-being of the community, and it seems to be 
ime 4; "cle, then the unanswered question of the 
io ee whether it is most helped or hindered by 

n scientific development. That science does 


have a direct influence on the development of ethics 
is clearly indicated in the many examples cited—M. 
Benton. 


OBITUARIES 


5AB28H. Harms, Ernest. (158 Е. 95th St, NYC) 
Carl Gustav Jung. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1962, 118, 
728-732.—Obituary.—N. Н. Pronko. 


5AB29S. Schreiber, Julius. In memoriam: 
Albert Deutsch, 1905-61. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1961, 31, 829-831.—Obituary.—R. E. Perl. 


History & BIOGRAPHY 


5AC22R. Roback, A. A. (Cambridge, Mass.) 
History of psychology and psychiatry. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1961. 422 p. $7.50. (Paper- 
back ed.—New York: Citadel, 1962. $2.25)—Writ- 
ten, not as a complete history, but to point out and 
describe in sequence the milestones in the mental sci- 
ences, this work brings out some little-known facts 
in the course of the development of both psychology 
and psychiatry through brief sketches of well over 
100 past and contemporary scientists. As a rule, 
priority for inclusion was given to originators and 
pioneers rather than to elaborators, The book is di- 
vided into 6 sections dealing with the development of 
general psychology, abnormal and medical psychol- 
ogy, educational psychology, tests and measurements, 
collective psychology, and animal psychology. (35 
ref.)—S. B. Coslett. 

5AC52M. Makarov, P. О. (Leningrad State U.) 
Konferentsiia, posviashchénnaia pamiati М. E. 
Vvedenskogo. [Conference dedicated to the memory 
of N. E. Vvedenskii.] Usp. sovr. Biol, 1958, 45, 
252-259.—The author provides an extended account 
of N. E. Vvedenskii's life, work, and major concep- 
tions, which he follows with summaries of the papers 
developing Vvedenskii’s ideas read at a conference 
held in 1957 in Vologda in commemoration of the 
35th anniversary of Vvedenskii’s death —/. D. London. 

5AC66E. Edgar, I. I. Amariah Brigham, Issac 
Ray, and Shakespeare. Psychiat. Quart., 1961, 35, 
666-674.—Brigham and Ray, important figures in the 
history of psychiatry, were also the first American 
psychiatrists to write articles on Shakespeare. These 
appeared in 1844 and 1847, a period of Shakespeare 
idolatry. Brigham and Ray, although pioneers, suc- 
cumbed to the bardic influence and thereby presented 
an uncritical, unhistorical, untrue, and distorted pic- 
ture of Shakespeare’s medical and psychiatric knowl- 
edge and ignorance.—D. Prager. 


(Also see Abstract 5HB79B) 


THEORY & SYSTEMS 


5AD26G. Green, M. R. Prelogical processes and 
participant communication. Psychiat. Quart., 1961, 
35, 726-740.—“This paper discusses the nature and 
manifestations of prelogical processes, and their place 
in the hierarchical order, and gives a review of some 
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of the pertinent literature, with particular attention 
to Pierce, James, Dewey, and Sullivan." 2 clinical 
illustrations.—D. Prager. 
5AD43P. Pavlov, I. P. Psychopathology and 
psychiatry. Moscow, USSR: Foreign Languages 
Publishing House, no date indicated. 543 p—This book 
presents a collection of Pavlov’s papers, written at 
different times and offering a physiological interpreta- 
tion of various psychopathological symptoms, syn- 
dromes, and mental diseases. Also included are 
articles by Pavlov on experimental neuroses and his 
theory of types of nervous systems, an article by IA. 
Popov appraising the significance of Pavlov’s work in 
psychiatry, and an article by L. Rokhlin on Pavlov’s 
conception of schizophrenia.—/. D. London. 
5AD47M. Magrabian, A. A. O prirode individ- 
ual’nogo soznaniia. [On the nature of individual 
consciousness.] Erevan, USSR: Armgosizdat, 1959. 
247 p—The author explores the problem of individ- 
ual consciousness in the normal and pathological 
state, basing his discussion on Lenin's theory of re- 
flection, Pavlovian theory, and the "contemporary 
achievements in the field of materialist psychology 
and clinical pathopsychology." Не considers the na- 
ture of individual consciousness; its physiological 
bases; the problem of cognition and feelings; the 
problem of consciousness and the experience of move- 
ment, space, and time; the problem of consciousness 
and "practical activity" in man; consciousness in hyp- 
nosis; consciousness and psychological alienation; 
and the stages in the disturbance of consciousness.— 
I. D. London. 
5AD52H. Henle, Mary. (Ed. Documents of 
Gestalt psychology. Berkeley, Calif.: Univer. Cali- 
fornia Press, 1961. xi, 352 p. $8.00.—A collection 
of several papers in Gestalt psychology, most of them 
published since 1950, in the areas of "General The- 
ory,” "Cognitive Processes," “Social Psychology and 
Motivation," and "Psychology of Expression and 
Art." 4 essays by Max Wertheimer are included in 
a separate section. Wolfgang Kohler, Mary Henle, 
Rudolf Arnheim, Hans Wallach, and Solomon E. 
Asch are each represented by 3 or 4 papers.—E. Y. 
Beeman. 
5ADS3S. Shtoff, V. A. Gnoseologicheskie funkt- 
sii modeli. [The gnoseological functions of the 
model] Уор. Filos., 1961, 15(12), 53-65.—The con- 
cept of the model is viewed as a new gnoseological 
category, reflecting a new stage in the development 
of human cognition. Models are classified according 
to differences in their construction and to the char- 
acter of their "reproduction and reflection of [real] 
objects." The model is also seen as a "specific form 
of analogy, as a special sort of abstraction, in which 
the abstract and the concrete, the logical and the 
sense-graphical are peculiarly combined," thereby 
enabling the model to serve as an "intermediate link 
between theory and objective reality." . The role of 
the model as a means of interpreting theory and ex- 
plaining reality is examined as is its role in relation 
to experiment.—/. D. London. 
5AD68C. Collinson, J. B. (Glasgow, Scotland) 
The concept. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1962, 6, 168-181. 
—Taylor’s machine based on a brain model and par- 
ticularly on “what is known of nervous function at 
the neuronal level” is more appropriate than the 
cybernetic machine based on the nervous system as a 
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whole for the testing of conditioning and learning 
processes. The “concept” is related to a large num- 
ber of other terms such as “universal,” “set,” “figure,” 
etc. Normal and schizophrenic ego functions and 
such concepts as “ego boundaries” could be investi- 
gated with such a machine, if a change in language 
is accepted, a metalanguage, and if less rigorous de- 
limitations are set. “A frankly speculative theory in 
neurology terms which will account for the existing 
psychological evidence” as suggested by Hebb will 
have to be used in this context. (46 ref.)—L. W. 
Brandt. 
5AD79T. Turner, W.S. (U. California, Berkeley) 
A reexamination of the two kinds of scientific con- 
jecture. Psychol. Rec., 1961, 11, 279-298.—"Most 
statements about the role of theory in science apply to 
only one of the two kinds of scientific conjecture: 
ie. either to conjectures based on abstraction from 
sensory observations, or to conjectures that postulate 
imagined properties. Because such statements usu- 
ally fail to specify which kind the author means, they 
are usually ambiguous and confusing. This paper 
urges more general recognition of the distinction be- 
tween the two types, and specification of the type re- 
ferred to whenever a statement does not apply to both. 
Tt also asserts that conjectures about imagined prop- 
erties can never be empirically supported, and, on the 
whole, do more harm than good. It particularly de- 
plores the common practices of debating the probabil- 
ity of such conjectures and making them the foci of 
experiments."—R. J. Seidel. : 
5AD910. Ostow, M. (5021 Iselin Ave., River- 
dale, N. Y.) Theory of psychic energetics. Kev. 
Canad. Biol. 1961, 20, 591-602.—A discussion and 
development of a theory of psychic energetics —M. J. 
Wayner, Jr. 
5AD92I. Ilin, V. A. (Ed.) Filosofskie voprosy 
kibernetiki. [Philosophical problems of cybernetics | 
Moscow, USSR: Sotsékgiz, 1961. 392 p.—This col- 
lection of articles reflects a variety of recent Soviet 
views on the philosophical implications of cybernetics 
and includes articles on the significance of cybernetics 
for physiology in general and for conditioned-reflex 
theory in particular—I. D. London. д ^ 
5AD95B. Bugg, Eugene G. (Vanderbilt U.) 
criticism of Leibnitz's theory of consonance 
Aesthet. art Crit, 1962, 20, 295-299.—The aut ш 
criticizes the fact that Leibnitz ‘assigns to the uncon- 
scious the mathematical reckoning his theory of i 
sonance called for.” Bugg feels, however, that Тен 
nitz “unwillingly anticipated the modern view of Pre 
ception which recognizes the importance of Du 
as well as subjective conditions, and thereby avo! К 
the error into which certain proponents of the Бете 
theory of consonance have fallen, namely, ke. AL 
tempting to explain the phenomenon in q 3 
um BET in Eon: of habituation."—P. R. Farm 
worth. 


STATISTICS 


SAEO/L. Lubin, Ardie. (Walter Reed Army, Inst 
Research) The interpretation of significant ir 
action. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1961, 21, 807- H, A 
*. . . there are two types of interaction: (a) oa put 
where the rank order of a treatment is con nal 
the quantitative effect may vary; (b) disor with 
where the rank order of the treatments changes 
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the value of another classifying variable. The most 
important step in the analysis of interaction is to 
graph the cell means against the block means. It may 
be possible to remove ordinal interaction by mono- 
tonic transformations such as logarithms, square 
roots, reciprocals, etc.; disordinal interactions cannot 
be removed by monotonic transformations of the ob- 
servations.” If the interaction is disordinal, it is 
meaningless to ask what method or treatment is best. 
“The most important questions arising out a statis- 
tical finding of significant interaction are the non- 
statistical ones of cause and control.”—W. Coleman. 


5AE19L. Lord, Frederic M. (Educational Test- 
ing Service) Cutting scores and errors of meas- 
urement. Psychometrika, 1962, 27, 19-30.—Argu- 
ments for using multiple cutting scores are theoret- 
ically inapplicable when the selection measures are 
fallible. The effect of errors of measurement in alter- 
ing the shape of some optimum selection regions is 
here investigated mathematically, with numerical il- 
lustrations, for the case of 2 selection variables — 
Journal abstract. 


SAE20M. Mathur, R. K., & Pandit, S. N. N. 
(Indian Inst. Technology, Kharagpur) On optional 
points of section on a linear scale. J. psychol. Res., 
Madras, 1961, 5, 120-125.—“A new criterion for 
grouping a population into a given number of homo- 
geneous classes, using Gini's Mean-difference instead 
of the within-variance is proposed. А computational 
technique for applying this criterion in case of a 
frequency table is illustrated with a simple example. 
A possible conjecture which, if true, would consider- 
ably reduce the number of trial evaluations, is stated 
and its usefulness is brought out by means of an ex- 
ample.”—U. Pareek. 

_ SAE34S. Sprent, P. Some hypotheses concern- 
ing two phase regression lines. Biometrics, 1961, 
17, 634-645. —The regression of Y on X may be rep- 
Tesented by 2 intersecting straight lines, one being 
appropriate when X takes values below and the other 
When X takes above a certain fixed value. Possible 
Situations include the onset of a disease or sudden oc- 
currence of a stimulus. Tests for a number of hy- 


Potheses and a computed example are given.—R. L. 
McCornach. 


SAE37R. Romanovskii, V. I. Matematicheskaia 
Statistika, [Mathematical statistics.] ^ Tashkent, 
USSR: Uzbekistan Academy Sciences, 1961. 637 p. 
— This book is the Ist of 2 volumes on mathematical 
Statistics for specialists in the subject and those other 


disciplines in which its methods are applied—/. D. 
ondon, 


SAE39M. Mayo, Samuel T. 


са, (Loyola Uy Chi- 
ESO Interactions among categorical variables. 
Ee Psychol. Measmt., 1961, 21, 839-858.—The 
Eu € and meaning of interactions in the 2-way 
ise ingency table and in a 2 x 2 X 2 3-way table are 
Ee ed Interaction in the 2-way table may be 
отека Бу these approaches: amount of informa- 
actio; covariance, and percentage. 6 types of inter- 
with à Patterns are discussed and illustrated for use 
а2х2х2 3-way table—W. Coleman. 


Re AEASL, Lubin, Ardie. (Walter Reed Army Inst. 
Pau Washington, D. C.) Statistics. Annu. 
in th Sychol., 1962, 13, 345-370.— The review, cover- 
Ё the period from June 1959 to April 1961, is organ- 
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ized in 12 sections: Robust Normal-Free Tests (“пог- 
mal-free,” since freedom from all distribution assump- 
tions is not guaranteed—Wilcoxon’s 2-sample test 
draws particular fire), Robust Analysis of Variance 
Tests (lack of independence can be formidable and 
all too common problem), Analysis of Variance 
Models (fixed, mixed, and random persist in lush 
profusion), Sequential Experimentation, Exploration 
of Response Surfaces, Multiple Comparisons, Predic- 
tion Problems, Measurement and Statistics (should 
we be concerned with scale properties?), Nonlinear 
Equations, The Straight Line (and the pitfalls in- 
volved), The Theory of Hypothesis Testing, (the dis- 
enchantment with decision making), and Probability 
Theory and Stochastic Processes. Scaling, test the- 
ory, reliability, and factor analysis are not included. 
(133 ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. 

SAES9K. Keats, J. A., & Lord, Frederic M. (U. 
Queensland, Australia) A theoretical distribution 
for mental test scores. Psychonetrika, 1962, 27, 
59-72.—The negative hypergeometric distribution of 
raw scores on mental tests is derived from certain as- 
sumptions relating to test theory. This result is 
checked empirically in a number of examples. Fur- 
ther derivations lead to the bivariate distribution of 
parallel tests which is also verified with actual data. 
The bivariate distribution of raw scores and true 
scores is also derived from a further assumption. 
This distribution is used to set confidence limits for 
true scores for persons with a given raw score.— 
Journal abstract. 

SAEZOJ. Jalota, S. S. Testing of psychological 
tests. Educ. psychol. Rev., Baroda, 1961, 1, 70-75.— 
The concepts of reliability and validity and the im- 
portance of factor analysis are discussed.—U. Pareek. 

5AE73G. Gibson, W. А. (TAGO, Dept. Army) 
Extending latent class solutions to other variables. 
Psychometrika, 1962, 27, 73-81.—A procedure is de- 
rived for estimating the latent parameters of items not 
initially included in a latent class solution, on the 
assumption that the relations between those additional 
items and the original ones are accounted for by the 
same latent structure. A chi square test is proposed 
for evaluating the relatedness of the additional items 
to the latent structure. The extension is generalized 
to associate continuous outside variables with the 
original solution, and this is accompanied by the sug- 
gestion that a simple analysis of variance be used to 

assess the results. Finally, this latent structure ex- 
tension is compared with the Dwyer extension of 
factor analysis.—Journal abstract. 

5AE76M. Meier, Paul, & Free, Spencer M., Jr. 
Further consideration of methodology in studies 
of pain relief. Biometrics, 1961, 17, 576-583.—A 
challenge of the view that it is always desirable to 
have each patient as his own control. Alternative 
analysis of variance and regression models are used 
to analyze some data following comments by Mostel- 
ler and Curnow.—R. L. McCornack. 

5AE97L. Lee, Marilyn C. (Science Research 
Ass.) Interactions, configurations, and nonaddi- 
tive models. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1961, 21, 797— 
805.—This paper is devoted to “consideration of inter- 
action as a construct, to a delineation of its relations 
to other statistical and psychological constructs, and 
to a discussion of certain theoretical implications of 
the phenomena to which the term refers.” Greater 
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use should be made of nonadditive models if psycho- 
logical research is to be more productive. Psycho- 
metric tools are available for doing configurational 
analyses to handle the interactive effects that exist in 
clinical data.—W. Coleman. 


(Also see Abstracts 5HB84R, 51,К175) 


Experimental Design 


SAFI19C. Collier, Raymond O., Jr. (U. Minne- 
sota) The effects of subject-treatment interaction 
in à randomized block, one factor experiment. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1961, 21, 819-829. —"The 
amount of bias introduced by using the usual but in- 
appropriate error term will be a function of the size 
of treatment-subject and treatment-block interaction, 
and the number of treatments in the experiment, but 
will be in the direction of the error term's being too 
large on the average, with too few significant F's 
being obtained and power lost" Appropriate error 
terms are presented for all effects under various 
sampling plans with or without treatment-subject 
interaction—W. Coleman. 


5AF31S. Stanley, Julian C. (U. m) 
Analysis of a doubly nested design. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt., 1961, 21, 831-837.—The analysis of a 
doubly nested design is illustrated from data presented 
originally in Guilford’s Psychometric Methods. 
“Analysis of the doubly nested design revealed strong 
sources of variation due to political affiliation that in 
a simpler analysis would have inflated error terms.” 
The process focuses attention on certain interactions 
through estimates of variance components and of the 
variability of such estimates—W. Coleman. 


5AF39S. Steel, Robert G. D. Some rank sum 
multiple comparisons tests. Biometrics, 1961, 17, 
539—-552.—"Rank sum tests for multiple comparisons 
and suitable to the completely random design with 
equal sample sizes are discussed. Significance tables 
and some facts about the joint distribution of rank 
sums are given. An example illustrating test pro- 
cedures and making use of the tables is presented."— 
R. L. McCornack. 


5AF72L. Levitt, Eugene E., Lubin, Bernard, & 
Brady, John Paul (Indiana U. Medical Cent.) 
The effect of the pseudovolunteer on studies of 
volunteers for psycholgy experiments. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1962, 46, 72-75.—30% of the student nurses 
promising to participate in an hypnosis study failed 
to keep the experimental appointment. When these 
pseudovolunteers are included with the volunteers, 
and compared with nonvolunteers, there are 2 signif- 
icant differences of 38 comparisons of variables. 
When the pseudovolunteers are included with the non- 
volunteers, 8 comparisons, 1 of which was previously 
significant, are now significant. It is suggested that 
the definition of a volunteer may have bearing on the 
outcome of a study of volunteer personality or be- 
havior, and that future study should utilize actual 
participation in an experiment as the definition.— 
Journal abstract. 


Formulas & Calculations 


5AGO05K. Kanal Laveen. (General Dynamics/ 
Electronics, Rochester, N. Y.) The asymptotic dis- 
tribution for the two-absorbing-barrier beta model. 
Psychometrika, 1962, 27, 105-109.—For the two- 
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absorbing-barrier specialization of Luce's beta learn- 
ing model, the asymptotic distribution of the response 
probability has all its density at p —0 and p=1. 
The functional equation for the amount of the density 
at p=1 is investigated in this paper—Journal 
abstract. 


5AGO07S. Searle, S. R., & Henderson, C. R. 
Computing procedures for estimating components 
of variance in the two-way classification, mixed 
model. Biometrics, 1961, 17, 607-616.—‘This paper 
outlines the analysis for unbalanced data from a two- 
way classification with one classification considered 
fixed. Simplified computing procedures are presented 
suitable for a large number of levels in the random 
classification and a reasonable number of levels of 
the fixed classification.” A computed example is 
given.—R. L. McCornack. 


5AG11H. Hazewinkel, Aart. (Nederlands Inst. 
Praeventieve Geneeskunde, Leiden). Some. uses of 
the square root method as a tool in multiple pre- 
diction. Psychometrika, 1962, 27, 111-117.—It is 
shown how the square root method can be used in the 
derivation of formulas in multiple prediction and in 
the computations necessary for their application. A 
formula derived by Horst indicates the validity a test 
must possess in order to contribute a specified amount 
to the multiple correlation of a battery. Then a 
formula is derived which relates the length of one 
test in a battery to the multiple correlation of the bat- 
tery as a whole, The formulas hold for population 
parameters; in this paper, sampling theory is not 
discussed. A numerical example is presented; it 15 
shown that one square root analysis provides all the 
data needed for the formulas.—Journal abstract. 


5AGI3S. Sauer, N. (National Bureau Educa- 
tional & Social Research, Pretoria, South Africa) 
А graphical estimate of the variance of the аш 
of n standard variates with special reference to the 
linear combination of standardized test scores id 
psychometry. J. soc. Res., Pretoria, 1960, 11, 13-14. 
—N. De Palma. 


SAGIGK. Kundu, Ramanath. (Calcutta U) 
Computation of tetrachoric r: A comparison $ 
three methods. J. psychol. Res., Madras, 1961, 5, 
116-119.—Tetrachoric correlation coefficients were 
computed by the methods devised by Davidoff ал 
Goheen, Jenkins, and Chesire, Saffir, and талаш 
The Davidoff and Goheen method and the Те 
method are recommended for use. Jenkins me Я 
however, сап be used only when a is smaller К 
and ad greater than bc in a fourfold table whic! 

to be lettered.—U. Pareek. 


5AG31C. Creager, John A., Valentine, Lona 
D., Jr. (National Acad. Sciences) Regte 
analysis of linear composite variance. Meer 
metrika, 1962, 27, 31-37.— The problem of Rs d 
and determining the effective contribution О aa is 
ponent variable to the variance of a compos i 
briefly reviewed. Another method of dealing ysis 
this problem is proposed and illustrated with Ad Jis 
of a 3-component problem. The proposed regres 
based on systematic application of a series 0 BE 
sions and is restricted in application to positive 
fold systems.—Journal abstract. 
John D» 


5AG39R. Ray, William S., Hundleby, Үй 
& Goldstein, Donald А. (U. North Carolina) 
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Test skewness and kurtosis as functions of item 
parameters. Psychometrika, 1962, 27, 39-47.—In- 
dexes of skewness and kurtosis for a test score dis- 
tribution are expressed in terms of item parameters. 
Both are shown to depend, in part, on item means, 
variance, and covariances. The index of skewness 
depends also on trivariances. A trivariance is a 
product moment involving 1st powers of deviation 
scores for 3 items. The index of kurtosis depends 
on quadrivariances, as well as trivariances. A quad- 
rivariance is a product moment involving 1st powers 
of deviation scores for 4 items. Empirical data are 
presented for responses of groups of Ss to 25 triads 
and 25 tetrads of items from 5 tests—Journal 
abstract. 


5AG47C. Chandler, Robert E. (General Motors 
Employee Research) Two additional formulae for 
use with suppressor variables. Educ. psychol., 
Measmt., 1961, 21, 947-950.— When regression co- 
efficients determined by least squares theory are em- 
ployed in a three-variable prediction equation and 
when all elements in the intercorrelations matrix are 
positive, one of the independent variables will act as 
а suppressor. . . . This inequality points out that 
the suppressor effect disappears as the validities of 
the predictors become equal in magnitude." 2 for- 
mulae are derived for determining if a suppressor 
exists.—]V. Coleman. 


SAG49R. Rydberg, Sven. (U. Stockholm) Meth- 
ods of correcting correlations for indirect restric- 
tion of range with non-interval data. Psycho- 
metrika, 1962, 27, 49-58.—A derivation is presented 
for correcting correlations for indirect restriction of 
Tange when correlations between one selection vari- 
able and noninterval measures are involved. Follow- 
ing а systematic investigation of special cases, for- 
mulas are given for practical application in validation 
work, Procedures for the case with several selection 
variables are briefly discussed.—Journal abstract. 

SAG83K. Kaiser, Henry F. (U. Illinois) For- 
pas for component scores. Psychometrika, 1962, 
27, 83-87.— General formulas for obtaining scores for 
individuals on components (factors derived from cor- 
relation matrices with unit communality estimates) 
ed Elven. They are specialized to give Hotelling’s 
pumula for principal component scores. Formulas 
Or Scores on components rotated from principal com- 
Ponents are developed—Journal abstract. 


(A GBSC. Chatterji, S, and Mukerjee, Manjula. 
DAS Statistical Inst., Calcutta) Construction of 
of m le for estimating item validity indices in terms 
* avis Discrimination for criterion groups based 
8 median split. J. psychol. Res., Madras, 1961, 5, 
“esti -—А table has been constructed and given for 
gr mating Davis Discrimination Index when the 
fone. is split at the median by converting the reading 
fas the. abac presented by Guilford for estimating 
Tachoric r (when the group is split at the median)." 
—U. Pareek. 
p ACSM. Marks, Melvin R., Christal, Raymond 
for Bottenberg, Robert A. Simple formula aids 
ors I derstanding the joint action of two predic- 
demond: IPL. Psychol, 1961, 45, 285-288.—"It was 
coetus ated that the ratio of any two fixed validity 
cients will locate a value for the intercorrelation 
such Bb the two-predictor, multiple correlation formula 
that the variable having the lower validity will 
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contribute nothing to the variable having the higher 
validity. The resulting multiple correlation is thereby 
a minimum. A second formula is presented that de- 
termines two intercorrelation values for any fixed 
pair of validity coefficients which will result in a mul- 
tiple correlation of 1.00. This second formula does 
not hold when both validity coefficients are exactly 
zero, and is restricted to determination of a single 
intercorrelation value when the two validity coeffi- 
cients are exactly equal and not zero.—J. W. Russell. 


5AGB89K. Kanal Laveen. (General Dynamics/ 
Electronics, Rochester, N. Y.) A functional equa- 
tion analysis of two learning models. Psycho- 
metrika, 1962, 27, 89-104.—One-absorbing barrier 
random walks arising from Luce’s nonlinear beta 
model for learning and a linear commuting-operator 
model (called the alpha model) are considered. Func- 
tional equations for various statistics are derived from 
the branching processes defined by the 2 models. So- 
lutions to general functional equations, satisfied by 
statistics of the alpha and beta models, are obtained. 
The methods presented have application to other 
learning models.—Journal abstract. 


(Also see Abstracts 5DJ61L, 5HG29E) 


Factor Analysis 


(Also see Abstracts 5HA67K, 5HF65C, 5HF71M, 
SHF95A, 5LF89P) 


GENERAL Books & REFERENCE WORKS 


5AI10C. Clapp, Jane. (Ed.) Museum publica- 
tions. New York: Scarecrow Press, 1962. 2 vols.: 
433 p. $10.00; 610 p. $14.00.— These 2 volumes con- 
stitute a classified bibliography of publications cur- 
rently available from 276 museums in the United 
States and Canada. The information was collected 
by request for lists of publications and by correspond- 
ence, Part I, "Publications in Anthropology, Archeol- 
ogy, and Art," contains 4416 titles; Part II, “Pub- 
lications in Biological and Earth Sciences,” 9231 
titles. Each part has a subject and author index. 
Author abstract. 


5AI26S. Skinner, B. F. Cumulative record. 
(Rev. ed.) New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1961. 426 p.—3 papers have been added to the orig- 
inal 1959 edition (see 34: 8): "The Design of Cul- 
tures" “Why we Need Teaching Machines,” and 
“Pigeons in a Pelican."—E. Y. Beeman. 


5AI31J. Jarvis, Jennifer M., & Gibson, John. 
(St. Lawrence's Hosp., Caterham, Surrey) Psy- 
chology for nurses. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C 
Thomas, 1962. 131 p. $4.50.—This concise treat- 
ment of psychology is divided into the following chap- 
ters: “Introduction and Methods," “General Develop- 
ment: Childhood and Adolescence,” “General Devel- 
opment: Maturity and Old Age," "Intelligence," 
"Learning, Remembering, Forgetting,” "Attending 
and Perceiving,” “Personality,” “Unconscious Proc- 
esses,” “Physical Factors in Psychology,” “Reactions 
to Illness,” “Psychology in Medicine,” “Mental Sub- 
normality,” “Social Psychology,” "Psychology in 
Education,” and “Psychology in Industry.” A de- 
scription of some major tests of intelligence and per- 
sonality is provided. There is a glossary and a short 
list of recommended books.—C. J. Adkins. 
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5А167М. McGhie, Andrew. (Dundee Royal Men- 
tal Hosp.) Psychology as applied to nursing. 
(2nd ed.) Edinburgh, Scotland: Livingstone; Balti- 
more, Md.: Williams and Wilkins, 1961. xii, 267 p. 
$4.50.—Designed primarily for the student nurse, 
about % of this book is devoted to personality de- 
velopment in childhood, adolescence, adulthood, and 
old age. The approach is more psychological in em- 
phasis than physical Problems are discussed both 
irom the standpoint of the patient at different age 
levels and of the nurse at different ages. The latter 
% of the book is divided into 3 sections: "Human 
Motivation," including instincts, attitudes and opin- 
ions, unconscious motivation, and heredity and en- 
vironment; “Interaction with the Environment” which 
includes attending and perceiving, learning and re- 
membering, and thinking; and "Social Groups," in- 
cluding group differences, loyalties, communication, 
morale, and leadership. The author has tried to avoid 
technical language. He states that his aim "has been 
to find a compromise in a presentation which is 
neither over-theoretical and abstruse nor over-simpli- 
fied and inaccurate.” Many practical examples are 
included.—C. J. Adkins. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS 


5AK43D. da Silva, D. J. Is de psycholoog al 
volwassed? [Has the psychologist become mature ?] 
Mens Onderneming, 1962, 16, 43-46.—A. survey of 
graduates in psychology showed that nearly all of 
them are currently employed in strictly psychological 
professions. The author finds that graduates in en- 
gineering, law, and economics have in significantly 
greater numbers left their own specialties to work in 
more "universal" positions. Since psychologists are 
trained to understand man, it could have been expected 
that they too would move farther afield. It is felt that 
this may be a sign of immaturity on the part of the 
psychologists, and also that this should make us re- 
consider the selection and training of students—R. J. 
Wolf. 

5AK91W. Webb, Wilse B. (Ed.) The profes- 
sion of psychology New York: Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, 1962. viii, 291 p. $4.50.—Directed pri- 
marily to undergraduate psychology majors, "this 
book is a definition of psychologists today" in terms 
of professional and scientific activities in specific oc- 
cupational settings. The 11 contributors review 
historical antecedents and current professional prob- 
lems; describe typical responsibilities in universities, 
clinics, institutions, schools, industry, and government 
agencies; and consider diverse aspects of private 
practice, relations with other professions and the 
public, and the present status of psychology in selected 
countries abroad.—H. P. David. 


Psychological Personnel 


Training in Psychology 


ЅАМОЗН. Hall, S., Barton; Hearnshaw, L. S., & 
Hetherington, R. R. (U. Liverpool, England) 
The teaching of psychology in the medical cur- 
riculum. J. ment. Sci, 1961, 107, 1003-1010.—The 
importance of formal courses in psychology in British 
medical schools is now accepted, but emphases and 
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approaches are still unsettled. Content of the pro- 
gram at Liverpool is reviewed.—W. L. Wilkins. 


PSYCHOLOGY ABROAD 


5ANIAS. Sethi, N. K. (New York U.) Social 
responsibilities of management in India. Advance. 
Mgmt.-Off. Exec., 1962, 1(1), 14-16.—An average 
Indian businessman is a diverse product of 2 distinct 
thought currents and ideologies. The basic char- 
acteristic of the “Hindu joint family” (a legal, as well 
as a sociological, economic system by which male 
members of an undivided Hindu family are allowed 
equal rights and privileges in industrial ventures) 
does not encourage the concept of management with- 
out ownership. Since the economic life is severely 
heterogeneous, any attitude which is centered pri- 
marily on the economic nucleus will defeat itself. 
Managers of foreign-controlled enterprises would de- 
velop a broader awareness of the multifaceted society 
of India and impress their Indian associaties if they 
would refrain from value judgments and participate 
actively in the social program.—E. Q. Miller. 

5ANISB. BroZek, Josef. (Lehigh U.) Current 
status of psychology in the USSR. Anm. Rev. 
Psychol., 1962, 13, 515-566.—Various English sources 
of information are considered: general materials— 
“guides and bibliographies, book lists, book reviews, 
accounts of scientific tourists, references to Soviet 
work in American textbooks, and general reviews of 
psychology in the “USSR”; topical reviews of re- 
search on arterial hypertension, psychiatric care and 
research, interoceptive and semantic conditioning and 
orienting reflex, taste, psychodietetics, and some prob- 
lems on the borderland between neurophysiology and 
the science of behavior; and English translations of 
articles, monographs, journals, anthologies, and ps 
Russian publications reviewed include: general works 
and textbooks; education ("vospitanie"), which em- 
phasizes the formation of personality; trame 
(“obuchenie”), which “involves the imparting o: 
knowledge and skills”; psycholinguistics ; bist 
human development; motor functions; the psycho na 
of thought; human types; needs; and the work of y 
psychology institutes in Georgia. (261 ref.)—E. H 
Beeman. 

5AN22B. Barnum, Jerome. 
The managament movement here and abroad 
Advanc. Mgmi.-Off. Exec., 1962, 1(1), 22 ae 
the “exporting of American management abroad, i 
author observes that every variety of manageme 
from worst to best exists. Common trends here ue 
abroad are more lip-service than action in er d 
management practices. Differences are in va ue e 
tems, division of labor, and amount of secrecy: a 
ures come from lack of recognition of differen 
management technique and “culture shock. Een 
overseas management is more difficult, one n 
use a 2nd team. The greatest success comes 170 Ua 
"import" of American ideas rather than “expos 
subtle difference. —E. Q. Miller. 


5ANS2D. Davydov, V. V. (Ed.) Tezi 


(Harrison, N. Y) 


isy док 
Чоу na I S"ezde Obshchestva psikhologov. T 


[Theses of the papers at the First C 


Society of Psychologists. Part Ш.] 
USSR: RSFSR Academy Pedagogical · 
1959. 152 p—Extended and роіпі-Бу-роше 
maries are provided of papers read at the Fir 
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gress of the Society of Psychologists in 1959. The 
areas covered are the psychology of training and 
teaching, vocational psychology, medical psychology 
and defectology, psychophysiology, comparative psy- 
chology, abilities, and the history of psychology.— 
I. D. London. 

5AN60D. Davydov, V. V. (Ed.) Tezisy dokla- 
dov na I S”ezde Obshchestva psikhologov. I. 
[Theses of the papers at the First Congress of the 
Society of Psychologists. Part I.] Moscow, USSR: 
RSFSR Academy Pedagogical Sciences, 1959. 260 p. 
—Extended and point-by-point summaries are pro- 
vided of papers read at the First Congress of the 
Society of Psychologists in 1959. The areas covered 
are the psychology of training and teaching, voca- 
tional psychology, medical psychology and defectol- 
ogy, and the history of psychology.—/. D. London. 

5AN63D. Davydov, V. V. (Ed.) Tezisy dokla- 
dov na I S"ezde Obshchestva psikhologov. II. 
[Theses of the papers at the First Congress of the 
Society of Psychologists. Part II.] Moscow, USSR: 
RSFSR Academy Pedagogical Sciences, 1959. 63 p. 
—Extended and point-by-point summaries are pro- 
vided of papers read af the First Congress of the 
Society of Psychologists in 1959. The areas covered 
аге psychophysiology and comparative psychology.— 
I. D. London. 


(Also see Abstracts 5DA76A, 5DB80B, 5HG21M, 
5HG81M, 5HG32V, 5HI25D) 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


SBA47H. Hawel, Wolfgang. (Psychologisches 
Inst., U. Hamburg) Zur Verwendung elktronischer, 
informationsverarbeitender Anlagen in der psy- 
chologischen Forschung. [On the use of electronic 
equipment in psychological research.] Z. exp. ange. 
Psychol., 1961, 8, 347-353.—The use of electronic 
equipment in psychological research allows frequent 
and exact repetition of experiments and facilitates 
Systematic variation of conditions. The main diffi- 
culty is the precise logical formulation of the psycho- 
gical processes so that they may be compatible with 


the Tequirements of electronic processing—W. J. 


Koppitz, 


PSYCHOPHYSICS 


М 5ВВ16Н. Hodge, Milton H., Piercy, Mary L., & 
tawford, Morris J. (U. Georgia) The constant- 
УЫ rule and lifted weights. USAF ESD tech. 
‘Note, 1961, No. 61-61. iii, 16 p—An experiment 
REN Series of lifted weights to determine whether 
ES Constant ratio rule" choice model can predict 
cie Ponses. Results indicate that the model loses effi- 
TERA with an increase in task difficulty, and requires 
5 tional explanation on the basis of stimulus and 
“sponse confusion.—N. В. Gordon. 
p3BB64s, Schmale, Н.  (Rheinlanddamm 201, 
ortmund, Germany) Eine Skala der erlebten 
0 nstrengung bei statischer Haltearbeit. [A scale 
chol s rienced strain in static holding work.] Psy- 
Enc 1961, 6, 264-276.—"In the continuum of 
IN in static holding work a scale was constructed 
uj; cans of relational estimates between given stim- 
asked € subjects (10 male and 10 female) were 
the О compare seven different weights concerning 
Strain experienced when holding them. . . . The 
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differences between average strain scales of both 
groups of subjects were reduced by regarding the 
physiological aspects of individual maximal power of 
the muscles concerned.” The derived scale cannot 
be applied in individual cases, since the interindivid- 
ual variance of scale points is significantly higher 
than the intraindividual distribution of errors. (Eng- 
lish & French summaries)—H. J. Priester. 


(Also see Abstracts 5BE18W, 5GC15H, 5GD07D) 


PERCEPTION 


SBCIIP. Pronko, N. H. (U. Wichita) Perspec- 
tives in psychology: XVIII. Some reflections on 
perception. Psychol. Rec., 1961, 11, 311-314. —Diffi- 
culties in theories of perception stem from the psy- 
chologist's need to “give a complete and exhaustive 
account of perceptual data,” and from semantic dis- 
orders related to the use of restrictive everyday lan- 
guage in developing theory. The latter is exemplified 
in the arbitrary division of space inside and outside 
the organism and a general misfocus of orientation 
on the organism as the center of the perception. A 
more promising alternative is to use an event 
orientation in which the organism and the object 
"are only the anchorage points for an . . . interac- 
tion or transaction that transpires in a much larger 
space-time framework” than is traditionally con- 
sidered.—R. J. Seidel. 


5BC45H. Hake, Harold W. (U. Illinois) Per- 

ception. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1962, 13, 145-170.— 
The gestalt approach continues to be influential in 
perception, strongly influencing textbooks and pro- 
voking research. "A second profound influence . . . 
we owe to Hebb, who has made interest in the ancient 
question of the genesis of perception very practical 
and very real Ethnological interests “remain on the 
topic of species-specific perceptual behavior and on 
the existence of critical periods in development." 
Sensory-tonic perceptions, perceptual readiness, func- 
tionalism, and perceptual psychophysics continue to be 
areas of investigation. There appears to be an in- 
creasing interest in the perception of time. (252 
ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. 

5BC51M. Makarov, P. О. (Leningrad State U., 
USSR) Funktsional'naia podvizhnost’ i khronotop 
analizatorov cheloveka. [Functional lability and 
chronotype of the analyzers in man.] Uchen. Zap. 
Leningr. Gosud. U., 1954, No. 164 (Ser. Biol. Nauk 
No. 32), 151-172.—The author presents ways of de- 
termining the functional lability of the visual, audi- 
tory, cutaneous, and interoceptive analyzers in man. 
Since functional lability is “intimately connected with 
chronaxie . . . and with the spatial factor of excita- 
tion" and since the "factors of time and space are in- 
separable under natural conditions of excitatory evolu- 
tion,” the author makes use of the concept of the 
chronotope in his discussion.—7. D. London. 

5BC54K. Kaminski, Gerhard.  (Psychologisches 
Inst, Freie U., Berlin) Untersuchungen über das 
Erleben sinnfreien Geschehens. [Investigations on 
the experience of meaningless events] Z. exp. 
ange. Psychol., 1961, 8, 354-368.—A method for the 
production of meaningless events (which, however, is 
under complete control of the E) is described. Short 
films (5 sec.) of moving dots were used. The order 
of movement ranged from chaotic to well-ordered. 
'The Ss had the task of rating their impressions of 
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the films within the framework of 24 polar pairs of 
adjectives. Psychological problems which can be in- 
vestigated with this experimental method are dis- 
cussed.—JV. J. Koppitz. 


5BC61Z. Zinchenko, V. P. (Acad. Pedagogical 
Sciences RSFSR) Vospriiatie i deístvie: Soob- 
shchenie I. Problema deístviia v sovremennykh 
teoriiakh vospriiatiia. [Perception and operation: 
Communication I. Problem of operation in con- 
temporary theories of perception.] Dokl. Akad. 
Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1961, No. 2, 61—66.—Perceptual 
theories of the Gestalt School, Hebb, Piaget and some 
others are critically evaluated from the point of view 
of operation. The problem of figure and ground ap- 
pears to be basic in all of them. Too much value is 
given to the structural field of perception. There 
should be more stress on the perceptual operation. 
This is a complex problem, however, because of the 
lack of a satisfactory theory of operation.—4. Cuk. 


5BC67S. Shekhter, M. S. (Inst. Defectology, 
Acad. Pedagogical Sciences, RSFSR) Іғисһепіе 
mekhanizmov simultannogo uznavaniia: Soob- 
shchenie I. Problema simul'tannogo uznavaniia. 
[Study of the mechanisms of simultaneous recogni- 
tion: Communication I. Problem of simultaneous 
recognition.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 
1961, No. 2, 67-72.—Introduction to a series of ex- 
periments, terms are defined, and some pertinent 
hypotheses are formulated.—4. Cuk. 


5BCS8IC. Chatterjea, R. G., & Sirkar, A. К. (Cal- 
cutta U.) Practice effect in the estimation of short 
temporal duration. J. psychol. Res., Madras, 1961, 
5, 81-84.—Stimulus times ranging from .10 to 1.00 
second, divided in 10 equal steps were presented, in 
2 sense modalities using continuous light and con- 
tinuous sound, to 16 Ss on the Leipzig Time Sense 
Apparatus. 20 estimations were made by each S for 
each stimulus time. Analysis of the data showed no 
effect of practice on the individual's temporal per- 
ception.—U. Pareek. 


(Also see Abstracts 5GG96M, 5HJ45W) 


Illusions 


5BD09M. McKewzie, R. E., & Hartman, B. The 
effects of size, speed, and inspection time on the 
duration of the spiral aftereffect. USAF Sch. 
Aerospace Med. Rep., 1961, No. 62-13. 9 p.—Decay- 
time, the time between stopping rotation of an 
Archimedes spiral and S’s pressing a button indicat- 
ing that the aftereffect has stopped, is measured as 
a function of size of the spiral, speed of rotation, and 
inspection time. The results indicate that speed of 
rotation and inspection time produced significant dif- 
ferences in decay-time, but size of the spiral did not. 
—M. C. Payne, Jr. 

5BD24W. Walter, W. Grey. (Burden Neurolog- 
ical Inst., Bristol, England) The neurophysiolog- 
ical aspects of hallucinations and illusory experi- 
ence. London, England: Society Psychical Research, 
1960. 24 p. 2s.—Given as the 1960 Frederick W. H. 
Myers Memorial Lecture, this is a discussion of re- 
cent advances in the area of relationships between 
mental experiences and brain mechanisms. Both clin- 
ical hallucinations and those induced artificially by 
such drugs as mescaline and LSD-25 are included.— 
E. Y. Beeman. 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


5BD26T. Tausch, R. (Gutenbergstrasse 18, Mar- 
burg) Über gestaltpsychologische Wahrnehmung- 
serklárungen. [Оп gestalt-psychological explana- 
tions of perception.] Z. Psychol., 1962, 166, 26-61.— 
In a series of experiments certain portions of the 
Müller-Lyer figure were presented. Those phe- 
nomena observed with the whole figure could also be 
shown for the parts. Quantitatively, the illusory ef- 
fect produced by the entire figure is almost in- 
variably the sum of the effects observed with certain 
portions of the figure. From the author’s viewpoint 
the Müller-Lyer figure is not suitable for proving or 
demonstrating the fundamental tenets of gestalt psy- 
chology, since the current explanations that the Mül- 
ler-Lyer illusion is an effect of the “wholeness” of 
the figure, or that a uniform assimilation of the figure- 
enclosed plane by the horizontal surround takes place, 
could not be supported by the experimental data. 
Rather, the Miiller-Lyer illusions seem to be an effect 
of basic elemental stimulus figures, i.e., the acute and 
obtuse angles present the whole figure.—K. M. 
Newman. 


Aftereffects 


5BE04S. Story, Anne W. (Operational Applica- 
tions Office, USAF) Has apparent size been tested 
as a factor in figural after-effects? Quart. J. exp. 
Psychol. 1961, 13, 204—208.— This experiment was 
designed to demonstrate that the effect of apparent 
size on the FAE has not been adequately tested. The 
Ss were run under binocular and under monocular 
viewing conditions. Binocular vision gave essen- 
tially the same results that had been obtained in pre- 
vious binocular investigations. Monocular vision 
gave different results. It was concluded that the 
effect of apparent size on the FAE has not been 
demonstrated—Journal abstract. 

5ВЕ09Т. Terwilliger, Robert F. (Douglass Coll.) 
Retinal size as a determiner of the direction О 
size distortion in figural after-effects. Quart. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1961, 13, 209-217.— When dealing with 
size distortions, the direction of the distortion 1s de- 
termined by the retinal size of the T-figure with re- 
spect to the retinal size of the I-figure. When the 
T-figure is retinally smaller than the I-figure it 15 
distorted toward appearing even smaller; when it ^ 
retinally larger than the I-figure it is distorted towar! 
appearing even larger; and when the two are retina y 
equal, there is no distortion. If the T-figures are too 
much larger or smaller than the I-figure, the distor- 
tion ceases. The traditional distance рагабод ы 
observed where the distance is defined retinally. dice 
apparent size of the figures is irrelevant to a рг aes 
tion of what sort of distortion takes place. Sut da 
land's hypothesis that apparent size determines Е 
direction of distortion when retinal sizes are equa 
is not supported—Journal abstract. Ted 

5BEI8W. Wilson, J. (National Physical Lab., je 
dington). Is the figural after-effect accompa” 
by changes in discrimination? Quart. J. exp. d 
chol., 1961, 13, 218-221.—In the figural айе ded 
one part of the visual field is apparently exp at 
relative to the rest, and it is suggested that the e d 
sion might correspond to an improvement ЖЕЙ ie 
crimination. An experiment, in which Ss we lines 
quired to judge the direction of curvature O zx 
after fixation of a straight line, showed ПО 
improvement.—Journal abstract. 
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5BE22S. Sutherland, N. S. (Inst. Experimental 
Psychology, Oxford U.) Figural after-effects and 
apparent size. Quart. J. exp. Psychol, 1961, 13, 
222-228.—Sutherland (1954) obtained results which 
suggest that when the retinal size of test and inspec- 
tion figures is equal, the direction of the FAE may 
be determined by the relative apparent sizes of the 2 
figures. Other investigators have reproduced this 
result when exactly the same conditions were used: 
when the conditions were changed the result was not 
obtained. In the present paper these results are dis- 
cussed and an attempt is made to determine why the 
effect is not obtained with small variations in the 
experimental conditions. It is further shown that 
some FAE phenomena cannot be explained by the 
2 main existing theories; these phenomena could be 
explained if some analysis of the stimulus is being 
performed before the stage of the nervous system at 
which the process underlying FAEs occurs. Some 
recent physiological evidence (Hubel and Wiesel, 
1959) supports this hypothesis. If this hypothesis is 
correct, it is likely that further work on FAEs de- 
termined by apparent size may help to throw light 
on the physiological mechanisms underlying size 
constancy, and some further experiments are sug- 
gested.—Journal abstract. 


5ВЕ93р. Day, R. H. & Logan, J. A. (U. 
Sydney) A further investigation of apparent size 
and retinal size as determinants of the figural 
after-effect. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 13, 193- 
203.—A figure which is more distant from the eye 
than another but subtends the same visual angle is 
usually seen as the larger. This phenomenon is 
called perceptual size constancy. Experiments have 
been reported which show that sometimes the ap- 
parent and sometimes the retinal sizes of the stimulus 
figures determine the direction of the figural after- 
effect. These experiments are reviewed and 2 further 
experiments are reported. In the Ist experiment 2 
types of stimulus figure (discs and annuli) which 
subtended a visual angle of 1° 36’ resulted in figural 
aftereffects, the direction of which would have been 
Predicted by the retinal sizes of the figures. In the 
nd experiment larger figures were used which sub- 
tended a visual angle of about 4° and which were the 
Same as those used by Sutherland (1954). In this 
experiment the aftereffects were generally in a direc- 
tion which would have been expected if apparent size 
determined the direction of the aftereffect. In the 
interpretation of the results attention is drawn to the 
. Central Tendency Effect" which has been observed 
In size judgments of stimulus figures of varying size. 

hypotheses are suggested: one is that the true fig- 
ural aftereffect has been obscured by the “Central 

endency Effect" in successive judgments, and the 
other is that time error in successive judgments of 
Size is essentially a figural aftereffect. Some sup- 
Portive evidence for the latter hypothesis is reported. 
t is concluded that apparent size is not a critical de- 
terminant of the figural aftereffect.—Journal abstract. 


(Also see Abstract 5DK17C) 


ә VISION 

BF28D. DePalma, J. J, & Lowry, E. M. Sine- 

ave response of the visual system: IL. Sine- 
ave and square-wave contrast sensitivity. J. Opt. 
0с. Amer., 1962, 52, 328-335.—Part I of this series 
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described a method which yielded the sine-wave re- 
sponse of the complete visual system by assuming that 
the Mach phenomenon is the result of a convolution, 
in the optical sense, of the object luminance distribu- 
tion with the effective spread-function of the visual 
system. This second paper is concerned with meas- 
uring the response of the visual system to sine-wave 
and square-wave spatial distributions using the thresh- 
old criterion of contrast sensitivity. Particular em- 
phasis is placed on the low spatial frequencies, a 
region which is believed to be critically important in 
the mechanism of visual contrast phenomena. Results 
strongly imply interaction of 2 basic mechanisms in 
the visual system. These mechanisms may be char- 
acterized individually as a low-pass filter component 
(optical) and a high-pass filter component (neural, 
chemical, electrical, etc.) —Journal abstract. 

5BF94F. Forsyth, D. M., & Brown, Charles R. 
(Goucher Coll) Visual system at fusion. Science, 
1962, 135, 794-795.—The authors report an error in a 
previous publication “Non-Linear Property of the 
Visual System at Fusion" (see 36: 3BII2F). Con- 
trary to their assumption, the amplitude of the funda- 
mental was constant over the conditions of the experi- 
ment and was sufficient to account for their results. 
“No non-linear property of the visual system is re- 
vealed."—E. Y. Beeman. 


(Also see Abstracts 5DH01S, 5DHO05D, 5JP75V) 


Space Perception 


5BGO01J. Јоупѕоп, R. B., & Newson, L. John. 
The perception of shape as a function of inclina- 
tion. Brit. J. Psychol, 1962, 53, 1-15.—This is a 
descriptive study of the various judgments of shape 
which are spontaneously made when the inclination 
of an object is varied. The chief findings are: (a) 
2 main judgments are possible: judgments of real 
shape (R), which approximate to the true shape at 
all inclinations; and judgments contracted with these 
(not-real or N), which show typically a compromise 
between true and retinal shape. (b) Some Ss 
(Group RN) are spontaneously aware of both pos- 
sibilities. They describe the N judgment as an at- 
tempt to equate on the basis of a direct, instantaneous, 
visual impression; whereas the R judgment involves 
“allowing for the slope." These Ss predominate at 
greater inclinations. (c) The remaining Ss (Group 
RO) are spontaneously aware of the R possibility 
only. For these Ss, the R judgment seems to ap- 
proximate closely to that quality of direct visual im- 
pression which for group RN characterizes the ЇЇ 
judgment. It is suggested that judgments of real 
shape involve a skill Group RN is in an “in- 
vestigating" frame of mind, and offers an analysis of 
this skill. Group RO, in an "unreflecting" frame of 
mind, takes it for granted. Determining factors are 
also noted in the experimental situation and the in- 
structions. It is suggested that previous studies fail 
to take adequate notice of these factors, and so give 
partial accounts.—Journal abstract. 

5BG39T. Tommila, Veikko. (U. Helsinki) Re- 
sults in amblyopia treatment with pleoptophor. 
Acta ophthalmol., Kbh., 1961, 39, 439-444.—139 
amblyopic children were treated with the pleoptohor, 
a device (manufactured by Fisba, Optische Prázi- 
sions-Instrumente AG., St. Gallen, Switzerland), de- 
signed to eliminate central scotoma and to correct 
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eccentric fixation of the amblyopic eye by means of 
dazzling stimulation. 32.496 obtained normal vision 
and 59.796 visual acuity of more than 0.5. A prog- 
nostic diagram based on visual acuity before treat- 
ment was compiled. Social and psychological factors 
seemed to be of great importance in achieving suc- 
cessful results. Finally, it was confirmed that the 
results in pleoptophor treatment were very positive. 
—AM. S. Katz. 

5BG57G. Goldstein, A. G. (U. Missouri) The 
relation of extraneous visual stimuli to apparent 
size. Psychol. Rec., 1961, 11, 257-263.—Apparent 
size of 1 (V) of 2 simultaneously presented figures 
(V and S) was reduced when seen in presence of 
1-5 extraneous (E) stimuli. The reduction effect 
(S2 V) was: (a) general across several shapes, 
(b) almost contant with 1-5 E-stimuli, (c) different 
dependent upon relative spatial position of E, (d) 
partially dependent on size of visual angle between 
Vand E with possible interaction between number and 
distance of E-stimuli.—R. J. Seidel. 


5BG59W. Wyke, Maria, & Ettlinger, G. (Na- 
tional Hosp., Queen Square, London, England) Effi- 
ciency of recognition in left and right visual fields : 
Its relation to the phenomenon of visual extinc- 
tion. Neurology, 1961, 5, 659-665.—On the basis of 
observations of 18 normal Ss, the authors state "that 
with normal subjects visual recognition of familiar 
objects viewed binocularly at threshold exposure 
times is significantly more efficient on the right side 
than on the left. This applied both with successive 
(ie. bilateral) presentation of the visual stimuli." 
'The discrepancy of their data with those of other 
workers "probably results from the use in the pre- 
vious experiments of exposure times longer than 
threshold for single items, for it is possible that with 
exposures well above threshold attentional processes 
connected with left-right reading habits may operate 
so that there would then be a tendency to report 
forms and letters in a left-to-right order.” The nor- 
mal data are evaluated by comparison with a patient 
having a right temporoparietal cortical lesion, and 
are discussed in relation to the phenomenon of visual 
extinction.—R. G. Gunter. 


5BG630. Ogle, Kenneth N. The visual space 
sense. Science, 1962, 135, 763-771.—Empirical fac- 
tors interacting with innate sensory processes lead to 
a stable spatial localization—Journal abstract. 


5BG71B. Boynton, Robert M. (U. Rochester) 
Spatial vision. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1962, 13, 171- 
200.—The review is concerned with a restricted range 
of psychophysical studies in spatial vision, “and with 
the visual mechanisms—optical, photochemical, and 
neurophysiological—underlying the observed be- 
havior.” The material is organized in the following 
sections: Spatial Resolving Power of the Visual Sys- 
tem, The Effect of Area and Retinal Location upon 
Visual Functions, Space-time Interaction, Neural In- 
teraction and Contrast Effects, and Discrimination and 
Recognition of Form. (233 ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. 


(Also see Abstracts 5BE22S, 5FI91B, 5LJ26E) 


Color Vision 


5BH37K. Katavisto, Martti. (Central Hosp. 
Northern Carelia, Joensuu, Finland) Pseudoiso- 
chromatic plates and artificial light. Acta ophthal- 
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mol., Kbh., 1961, 39, 33/7—390.— "Thirty persons with 
normal colour vision and 50 with defective colour 
vision were tested by Bostróm's II, Ishihara's, and 
Stilling's pseudo-isochromatic plates in daylight, and 
by the light of tungsten lamp and fluorescent tubes 
with high colour temperature." Similar results were 
obtained with Bostróm's plates in each of the 3 
sources of light, with Ishihara's plates in daylight, 
and fluorescent light. “The results obtained with 
Stilling's plates are reliable only in daylight. Thus, 
Bostróm's and Ishihara's plates are well suited for 
tests of colour vision by light of fluorescent tubes 
which can be recommended as a standard illumination 
during the dark winter months."—M. S. Katz. 


Visual Sensitivity 

5BI29D. Dixon, N. F., & Haider, M. (University 
Coll., U. London) Changes in the visual threshold 
asa function of subception. Quart. J. exp. Psychol, 
1961, 13, 229-235.—In a previous paper (Dixon, 
1958b) one of the authors reported an experiment 
which suggested that apparent changes in the thresh- 
old for one eye occur as a function of the emotionality 
of stimulus material presented below threshold to the 
other eye. The following experiment describes an 
attempt to investigate further the validity of the con- 
clusion. The results are consistent with those from 
the previous research.—Journal abstract. 


5BI49G. Gluick, W. L. (U. Delaware) Bright- 
ness enhancement with microsecond pulses. Psy- 
chol. Rec., 1961, 11, 249—256.—"Each of seven Ss 
matched with a steady light the brightness of an 
intermittent light under seven flash rate conditions. 
At flash rates above c.f.f. the brightness of the inter- 
mittent light was linearly related to the light energy 
striking the eye per second, as determined by Talbot's 
law." Below fusion, brightness differed from predic- 
tions based on an extrapolation of Talbots law. 
Brightness was inversely related to flash rate an 
always exceeded the predicted value. The Brücke 
effect, enhancement greater than a comparable steady 
source, was not obtained. Data are discussed in г 
tion to retinal and postreceptor theories.—R. J. Seidel. 


Eye Movements 


5BJ64L. IArbus, A. L. (Inst. Biological Physics; 
Moscow, USSR) Dvizheniia glaz pri vospriidte 
dvizhushchikhsia ob"ektov. [Movements of s 
eyes in perception of moving objects]. Biofizika, 
1962, 7, 64-69.—Pursuit movements are little nod 
with angular speeds of objects equal to 1'/seC 5 
markedly noticeable with speeds іп excess of ir 
Pursuit movements are still possible with spee i 
350°—400°/sec, although for satisfactory pereche 
conditions angular speeds should not exceec de 
150°/sec. In the course of pursuing an object, 
eats to a degree 
same time 
ly after 


rsuit 15 
pm that 


0! 
or pursuit, (b) pursuit movements are qo: 
automatic character and cannot be voluntarily 
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tiated, that is, without a moving object, and (c) 
under certain conditions pursuit movements cannot be 
stopped voluntarily—J. D. London. 


5BJ81E. Erickson, M. Н. (32 W. Cypress St., 
Phoenix, Ariz.) Ап investigation of optokinetic 
nystagmus. Amer. J. clin. Hypnosis, 1962, 4, 181— 
183.— This study indicates that optokinetic nystagmus 
can be a function of subjective perception of reality 
in normal persons and in patients with personality or 
character disorders. It also indicates that optokinetic 
nystagmus is not reliable for use in differential diag- 
nosis of visual alterations of psychogenic origin.—M. 
V. Kline. 


(Also see Abstract 51184В) 


CHEMICAL SENSES 


5BK48P. Pangborn, Rose Marie. (U. California, 
Davis) Taste interrelationships: II. Supra- 
threshold solutions of sucrose and citric acid. 
J. food Sci., 1961, 26, 648-655.—The effect of citric 
acid on the sweetness of sucrose solutions was deter- 
mined by a highly trained panel using the single 
stimulus and paired comparisons methods. The lat- 
ter was slightly more sensitive. In the former, 
evaluating the samples in a series of 4 gave the same 
results as evaluating samples singly at 4 different ses- 
sions. Conclusions were: (a) citric acid concentra- 
tions ranging from .007% to .073% depressed the 
sweetness of 0.5-20.0% sucrose, and (b) the masking 
of sweetness was greater at the lower sucrose con- 
centrations.—D. R. Peryam. 


SoMESTHESIS 


SBLOIN. Nafe, John P., & Kenshalo, D. R. 
(Florida State U.) Somesthetic senses. Annu. 
Rev. Psychol, 1962, 13, 201-224.—"The classical 
division of somethesis into qualities of pressure, pain, 
warmth, and cold sensations has ceased to be adequate 
for present needs. Correlative studies show systems 
of nerves which do not fit the psychological classifica- 
tions.” Nevertheless, the best organization of the 
Teview seemed to be in terms of these divisions. 

nder each quality are treated “reports on receptors, 
stimulation, nerve pathways and projections, and re- 
lated investigations.” (174 ref.) —E. Y. Beeman. 


5ВІ21М. Makarov, P. О. Latentnyi period in- 
terotseptivnykh oshchushchenii. [Latent period of 
interoceptive sensations.] Dokl. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 
1949, 66, 521-524.—The latent periods of gastric and 
€sophogal interoceptive sensations were determined 
in man. The latent periods were found to extend 
from 0.3 to 0.6 sec—longer than for exteroceptive 
Tee The longer latencies are viewed ne 
e lon i ining —I. ^ 

ЕУ ig presensory interval obtaining. 
SBL29V. Vukovich, Adolf, & Schmale, Hugo. 
(Max-Planck-Inst. Arbeitsphysiologie, Dortmund) 
le Analyse der interindividuellen Varianz bei 
viglierungsversuchen. [The analysis of interindi- 
idual variance in scaling experiments.] Z. exp. 
vngew. Psychol., 1961, 8, 429-436.—A stress scale for 
uM exercise constructed by the fractionation 
mm od Showed greater interindividual variance than 
in Taindividual variance. 2 hypotheses were tested 
are to account for the interindividual variance: 
S possess reliable judgment for intensity ratios 
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for all sense modalities and (b) the interindividual 
variance is linked to physiological -limitations in the 
sense modality tested. Both hypotheses had to be 
rejected—W. J. Koppitz. 


5BL63A. Anan’ev, B. G. (Ed.  Osiazanie v 
protsessakh poznaniia i truda. [Touch in the proc- 
esses of cognition and work.] Moscow USSR: 
RSFSR Academy Pedagogical Sciences, 1959. 263 p. 
—The authors view "theory of touch on the basis 
of the materialist theory of anthropogenesis and 
Sechenov and Pavlov's reflex theory.” There are 
chapters on the "general characteristics of touch, the 
reflex mechanisms for the formation of tactile images, 
features of passive and active touch, the interaction 
of the hands in the process of feeling [objects], the 
role of touch in work-actions, features of touch with 
loss of vision, hearing, and with their combined loss." 
І. D. London. 


SBL79K. Kunkle, E. Charles. (Durham, N. C.) 
Pain unfelt or pain unheeded: A distinction with 
a difference. Arch. Neurol, 1961, 5, 579.— This 
editorial emphasizes the importance of the distinction 
between what a man receives from his sense organs 
and how he feels about it. Such separation of 
sensation from evaluation is not always clearly recog- 
nized. Confusion of the 2 processes is notably evident 
in what has been written of a rare congenital disorder 
in the perception of pain. In its commonly accepted 
physiologic sense, "insensitivity" denotes an absence 
of sensation, a failure to receive (be aware of) what 
is sent by an appropriate stimulus, whatever and 
wherever the block may be. In contrast, “indiffer- 
ence" to a sensation denotes a lack of concern (of 
affect) about what is received by the conscious mind. 
The author reports that in 24 recent articles, “in- 
difference" to pain is confused with “insensitivity to 
pain. . . . One cannot be indifferent to a message 
one does not receive.”—R. Gunter. 


5BL88C. Camp, Walter; Martin, Robert, & 
Chapman, Loring F. Pain threshold and dis- 
crimination of pain intensity during brief exposure 
to intense noise. Science, 1962, 135, 788-789.— 
Neither pain threshold nor the capacity to discrim- 
inate intensity of mild pain was significantly altered 
during simultaneous stimulation by intense "white" 
noise. These observations indicate that the reported 
clinical usefulness of such auditory stimulation dur- 
ing painful therapeutic procedures does not result 
from an alteration in the capacity to perceive pain.— 
Journal abstract. 


5BL90B. Buytendijk, F. J. J. Pain: Its modes 
and functions. (Trans. by E. O. Shiel) Chicago, 
ПГ: Univer. Chicago Press, 1962. 190 p. $3.95.— 
This translation of a monograph originally published 
in the Netherlands in 1943 is a historical and phil- 
osophical treatment of pain, based both on scientific 
research and on the experience of pain in everyday 
life. Chapter titles are: “Pain and Its Problems," 
"Physiology of Pain," “Раїп and Animal Life," and 
“Pain and Experience.” —M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


(Also see Abstracts 5AE76M, 5BB16H, 5BB64S, 
5DK13C, 5FI68B) 
HEARING 


5BM25W. Wever, Ernest Glen. (Princeton U.) 
Hearing. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1962, 13, 225-250.— 
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“The past year has produced a steady development of 
many areas of investigation. . . . this review . . . 
[covers] the following topics: (a) anatomy of the 
ear, (b) tests of hearing, (c) mechanisms of sound 
conduction, (d) inner ear processes, (e) the auditory 
nervous system, (f) auditory phenomena, (g) hear- 
ing in animals, (h) abnormalities of hearing, and (i) 
auditory theory." (201 ref.) —E. Y. Beeman. 


(Also see Abstracts 5BL88C, 5LJO6F, 5LJ07F) 


Measurement 


5BNOIA. Aizawa, Mutsuo. An investigation of 
the judgment of absolute pitch by the group test. 
Tohoku psychol. Folia, 1961, 20, 1—-12.— Various 
aspects of "absolute pitch" remain unsolved, particu- 
larly its variations and development. Results of the 
present experiment reveal: no obvious development 
with age, girls were slightly superior at every grade, 
at several grade levels the distribution curve of cor- 
rect judgments showed a fairly close resemblance, and 
few Ss stood at a high performance level. Pitch dis- 
crimination tests differed from findings in absolute 
pitch. Musical experience exerts some influence, but 
individual differences cannot be ascribed to it.— 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 

5BN43A. Avakian, R. V. (Pavlov Inst. Physiol- 
ogy, USSR Acad. Sciences, Leningrad)  Izmerenie 
differentsial’nykh porogov po intensivnosti pri 
pomoshchi migatelnykh uslovnykh refleksov i 
rechevogo otcheta. [Measurement of DL of audi- 
tory intensity by means of conditioned eyelid reflexes 
and verbal report.] Zh. vyssh, nervn. Deiatel., 1961, 
11, 843-848.—Ss were divided into 2 groups of 3 
person each. In the lst group a modulated tone of 
1000 cycles was used at the intensities of 20, 40, 
and 80 db. In the 2nd group the intensities of the 
same tone were of 20, 40, and 60 db. Ss had to report 
about stimuli ("same," "different"). А puff of air 
was employed as US. DL was established by the 
jnd reported by Ss and by the changes in the char- 
acteristics of the eyelid response. The 2 determina- 
tions yield the same results. The eyelid reflex method 
makes possible the measurement of the auditory DL 
even in children and in Ss with hearing handicaps.— 
A. Cuk. 

5BN62P. Peterson, Gordon E., & Lehiste, Ilse. 
(U. Michigan) Revised CNC lists for auditory 
tests. J. speech hear. Dis., 1962, 27, 62-70.—Review 
of the importance of word frequency and a revision 
of the CNC lists introduced by the authors in 1959 
to eliminate some relatively rare literary words and 
proper names. 10 revised CNC lists of 50 words each 
are presented along with the frequency of the words. 
—М. F. Palmer. 

5BN98G. Gol'dburt, S. М. (Leningrad State U.) 
Proba izmereniia kriticheskogo vremeni obnaru- 
zheniia slukhovogo signala metodom obratnoi 
maskirovki. [Experimental measurement of critical 
exposure time of the auditory signal by the method 
of backward masking.] Biofizika, 1962, 7, 98-100.— 
The experimental data obtained "convincingly explain 
the origin of backward masking and its great dura- 
tion (up to 500-700 msec.) within the frame of 
Makarov’s conception of рге-ѕепѕайоп.”—/. D. 
London. 


(Also see Abstracts 5CD77S, 4FE01R) 
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Speech Perception 


5BOO09K. Kryter, К. D., Flanagan, Gail, & Wil- 
liams, Carl. (Bolt Beranek & Newman, Cambridge, 
Mass.) A test of the 20-band and octave-band 
methods of computing the Articulation Index, 
USAF ESD tech. docum. Rep., 1961, No. 62-4. 9 p. 
appendices.—The studies herein reported were de- 
signed to test the accuracy with which AIs (Articula- 
tion Indices) calculated by both the octave-band and 
20-band methods predict the intelligibility of speech 
presented to listeners in the presence of a variety of 
types of broad band noises. The results indicate that, 
for the noises tested, the octave-band method for the 
calculation of AI can be used in place of the more 
detailed 20-band method without any appreciable loss 
in the accuracy with which speech intelligibility test 
scores are predicted.—U S AF ESD. 

5BO10K. Kryter, K. D. The validity of the 
Articulation Index. USAF ESD tech. docum. Rep., 
1961, No. 62-3. 10 p.—French and Steinberg pro- 
posed the basic concept and method of calculating the 
Articulation Index (AI) approximately 15 years ago. 
Although improvements and modifications of the АІ 
have been made over the years, it has not been gen- 
erally accepted because of insufficient evidence as to 
its validity. On the basis of studies reported in the 
literature and on studies conducted under this con- 
tract, the present report shows that the Articulation 
Index is a valid predictor of the intelligibility of speech 
under a wide variety of conditions of noise masking 
and speech distortion. It is recommended that the 
Articulation Index be used to evaluate the perform- 
ance of many speech communication systems when 
speech intelligibility testing of the system is not prac- 
tica. —USAF ESD. 

5В072С. Carter, N. L., & Kryter, K. D. (Bolt 
Beranek & Newman, Cambridge, Mass.) Masking 
of pure tones and speech. USAF ESD tech. docum. 
Rep., 1961, No. 62-1. 72 p.—One of the basic short- 
comings of the Articulation Index (AI) as originally 
formulated was the inability of that method to predict 
the effects of the spread of masking from a band о 
noise to frequency regions above and below that oc- 
cupied by the band of noise itself. . . . The studies 
herein reported investigated the masking effects 0 
intense pure tones and bands of noise upon other 
pure tones and speech, Of perhaps special impor- 
tance are the masking effects of very intense low fre- 
quency sounds are present near missile launch sites. 
On the basis of the test results, spread of masking 
functions were obtained that can be incorporated into 
procedures for the calculation of a “new” Articulation 
Index that will be valid for a much wider variety F 
noise conditions than heretofore possible.—U. 
ESD. 7 

5BO19M. Moser, Henry M., Fotheringham, we 
lace C., & Henderhan, Robert C. Single-vowe bel 
telligibility tests. USAF ESD tech. Note, ү 2 
No. 61-39. (Ohio State U. Res. Found. tech. i 
No. 66, RF Proj. 1080) 19 p.—This study has on 
sidered the use, as tests of intelligibility, of: e ent 
expanded single-vowel word list composed of di а a 
beginning and ending consonants and consona E 
combinations present in the language, (b) SY 2 


lists derived from word-halves of the same vowel list; 


and (c) PB words in which the most frequently pe 
curring consonants and vowels in the languag! 
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represented. Results of the study indicate: (a) an 
expanded single-vowel list of 52 items can be con- 
structed to represent 90% of the total population of 
English monosyllables (1159 items) formed with this 
vowel, (b) the expanded single-vowel list is much 
more difficult than the PB list, (c) syllabic lists and 
the PB list are not highly related as indices of in- 
telligibility, and (d) syllabic lists are reasonably ac- 
curate predictors of consonantal errors in words of 
which they are a part—USAF ESD. 


5B022M. Moser, Henry M., & Fotheringham, 
Wallace C. (Ohio State U.) Number telling. 
USAF CCDD tech. Note, 1960, No. 60-40. (Ohio 
State U. Res. Found. Proj. 1080, Rep. No. 58) 22 p., 
appendices.—Articulation testing methods were used 
to evaluate 16 variants of English digits. Ss were 10 
speakers from 5 native-language backgrounds and 
250 Americans. There were 21,540 trials per digit, 
with 2800 cps filtering on % the trials. Order of 
intelligibility was 5, 1, 7, 0, 6, 4, 9, 8, 2, 3. Filtering 
was of statistical rather than practical significance. 
"The digits (3) and (0) were the most frequent sub- 
stitutions for other digits; (5) and (9) were the least 
frequently confused."—D. C. Hodge. 

5BO36H. Howarth, C. L, & Ellis, K. (The U. 


Hull) The relative intelligibility threshold for 
one’s own name compared with other names. 


Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 13, 236-239.—2 recent * 


experiments (Moray, 1959; Oswald, Taylor and 
Treisman, 1960) have shown that in dichotic listen- 
ing, and in sleep one’s own name seems to be re- 
sponded to selectively. We have shown for 10 Ss, 
each listening binaurally to the same recording of a 
list of their names repeated at random 10 times, and 
masked by noise, that the subject’s own name had a 
Significantly lower threshold than other names. The 
effect we found was not significantly different from 
the one found by Oswald et al. during sleep and by 
Moray for the dichotic situation. These 3 experi- 
ments taken together suggest that the same pattern- 
analysing mechanism is involved in normal listening, 
dichotic listening to the rejected message, and in dis- 
crimination during sleep.—Journal abstract. 


5BO40M. Moser, Н. M., & Gardner, J. (Ohio 
State U.) Influence of consonants on the recogni- 
tion of the vowels [u] and [i]: A study of inter- 
national pronunciations for two and three. USAF 
ESD tech. Note, 1961, No. 61-38. (Ohio State U. 
Res. Found. tech. Rep. No. 63, RF Proj. 1080) 40 p. 
—Experiment to investigate methods of solving the 
Confusion between the vowels [u] and [i] by com- 
bining 88 consonants with each vowel. Speakers 
Tom 5 langauge groups read the combinations to 
10 Ohio State University student listeners. It was 
Concluded that the intelligibility of “two” and "three" 
can be improved by substituting more recognizable 
€onsonants.—N. B. Gordon. 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


SCA47T. Thorpe, J. G. (Banstead Hosp., Sutton, 
Su England) Sensory deprivation. J. ment. 
Ct, 1961, 107, 1047-1059.—Work with both normal 
and abnormal Ss and the uses of scientific research in 
© area are reviewed. (28 ref.) —W. L. Wilkins. 
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SLEEP & FATIGUE 


SCBOSL. Langdon, D. Е., & Hartman, B. Per- 
formance upon sudden awakening. USAF Sch. 
Aerospace Med. Rep., 1961, No. 62-17. 8 p.—5 
volunteer airmen were Ss in a 5-day study of per- 
formance after suddenly being awakened. The Ss 
attended regular daytime duties and reported to an 
isolated dormitory in the evenings (2100 hr.). Be- 
fore going to sleep, they performed subtasks of a 
Complex Behavior Simulator (CBS) for a period of 
10 minutes; and 3 times during sleep (2400-0100, 
0300-0400, and 0545-0630 hr.) they were awakened 
suddenly, and within 2 minutes after arousal adminis- 
tered the same test. Results showed that after sudden 
awakening performance level was markedly decreased 
(25%) from the presleep level. During the 10 min- 
utes there was a progressive improvement, but pre- 
sleep proficiency was not attained. Presleep and 
postsleep performances were similar. A diurnal cycle 
curve (Kleitman) suggests a decrease of 8% in 
response time, so retarding of response time has to be 
attributed to other effects than the diurnal cycle.— 
M. C. Payne, Jr. 

5CB16W. Wolstenholme, С. E. W., & O'Connor, 
Maeve. (Eds) The nature of sleep. Boston, 
Mass: Little, Brown, 1961. xii, 416 p. $10.00.— 
The papers (see 36: 5CB22L, 5CB29W, 5DB30B, 
S5DB86D, 5DD04P, 5DGO08V, 5DGO9F, 5DG31C, 
5DG37C, 5DG430, 5DG57M, 5DG60G, 5DG71E, 
5DG84R, 5DG88J, 5DJ75K, 5Е0075, 51J49K) pre- 
sented at the Ciba Foundation Symposium held in 
June 1960, and the discussions following the papers.— 
E. Y. Beeman. 

5CB22L. Lewis, Н. E. Sleep patterns on polar 
expeditions. In С. E. W. Wolstenholme & M. 
O'Connor (Eds.), The mature of sleep (see 36: 
SCB16W). Рр. 322-328—Men on certain polar 
expeditions were not entirely dependent on the 
rhythm of organized communities. Their times of 
going to sleep and getting up varied greatly, espe- 
cially during the midwinter (continuous darkness) 
and midsummer (continuous light). During these 
periods more of the 24 clock hours were used for 
sleep, although the variations of monthly total for ex- 
tended periods of 1-2 years were slight. There were 
no differences attributable to season, cold, or physical 
activity. The winter months were characterized by 
many interruptions of sleep and taking of naps. 
There was no relationship or coincidence between in- 
terrupted sleep and naps. On one expedition where 
space was cramped during working hours, naps were 
absent. Though men were at liberty to sleep almost 
as long as they wished, the mean duration of sleep 
was approximately 8 hours, which would indeed ap- 
pear to represent the normal requirement.—E. Y. 
Beeman. 

5CB29W. Wilkinson, R. T. Effects of sleep- 
deprivation on performance and muscle tension. 
In G. E. W. Wolstenholme & M. O'Connor (Eds.), 
The nature of sleep (see 36: 5CB16W). Pp. 329- 
336.—When, in a task of prolonged addition, the Ss 
were given no knowledge of results for the 1st 15 
minutes, sleep deprivation had adverse effects. Giv- 
ing knowledge of results in the last 5 minutes reduced 
this effect to zero. When the results of the Ist 15 
minutes were used to divide the Ss into 3 groups 
based on degree of impairment of performance, the 
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group whose performance had been least affected by 
loss of sleep showed the greatest increase in muscle 
tension level and variability over control values. Ef- 
fects of sleep deprivation appear to be evident either 
in higher muscle tension or lowered performance.— 
E. Y. Beeman. 


5CB40B. Berger, Ralph J. (U. Edinburgh) 
"Tonus of extrinsic laryngeal muscles during sleep 
and dreaming. Science, 1961, 134, 840.— The tonus 
of extrinsic laryngeal muscles was studied in sleeping 
humans by means of electromyograms. A striking 
decrease in the muscle tonus was observed at the 
onset of each phase of electroencephalographic light 
sleep, rapid eye movements, and dreaming.—Journal 
abstract. 


5CB66W. West, Louis Jolyon; Janszen, Herbert 
H., Lester, Boyd K. & Cornelisóon, Floyd S., Jr. 
(U. Oklahoma School Medicine) The psychosis 
of sleep deprivation. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1962, 
96, 66-70.—Many clinical psychotic episodes are 
preceded by prolonged insomnia. Their nature can 
be predicted by careful personality study. The point 
of psychosis occurs after about 100—120 hours of 
sleeplessness. Initially, there is progressively in- 
creasing drowsiness with brief lapses of awareness. 
Fine movement is replaced by gross tremor. Sensory 
disturbance creates illusions. Vigilance decreases; 
oral activity and prepsychotic phenomena increase. 
A full-blown psychosis appears and may be ended 
by 12-15 hours sleep with much dreaming. Impair- 
ment of some functions may last up to 10 days. (16 
ref.)—B. S. Aaronson. 


5CB69P. Pelosse, Jean L. Aspects écologiques 
du rythme veille sommeil: Durée de sommeil en 
Laponie Finlandaise et dans les Alpes. [Ecological 
aspects of the sleep-waking rhythm: Duration of sleep 
in Finnish Lapland and in the Alps] Psychol. 
Franc., 1961, 6, 269-285.—A comparison between 36 
rural Laplanders (18 Male, 18 Female) and 174 resi- 
dents of the Austrian Alps (81 Male, 93 Female) 
showed no significant sex differences. Significant 
seasonal differences were noted. The Finnish retire 
later and the Austrians sleep longer. (17 ref.)]— 
C. J. Adkins. 


5CB71L. Luby, Elliot D., Grisell James L., 
Frohman, Charles E, Lees, Helen; Cohen, Bert- 
ram D., & Gottlieb, Jacques S. (Lafayette Clinic, 
Detroit, Mich.) Biochemical, psychological and 
behavioral responses to sleep deprivation. Ann. 
N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1962, 96, 71-78.—12 paid volunteer 
males were kept awake for 123 hours. Attention 
lapses, progressive visual changes from diplopia to 
illusions to hallucinations, irritability, and overt hos- 
tility were observed. Psychopathological changes 
were more severe in group situations. Body image 
changes and splitting of consciousness with amnesia 
were noted. Hallucinations were at first resisted and 
then accepted as a paranoid system was stabilized. 
Rotary pursuit and reversed digit performance de- 
clined after 48 hours, with digit loss most severe after 
72 hours and rotary pursuit after 120. Changes in 
biochemistry are also set forth.—B. S. Aaronson. 


(Also see Abstracts 5DB86D, 5DGO08V, 5DGO9F, 
5621р, SDG3/C, 506430, 506006, 

; 506848, 5DG88J. 5DJ75K. 

5DKI2L, 5DK24G) T В 
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' 
MOTIVATION & EMOTION 


5CC18T. Traxel, Werner. (Inst. Psychologie, U, 
Marburg) Uber Dimensionen und Dynamik der 
Motivierung. [On dimensions and dynamics of mo- 
tivation.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1961, 8, 418-428. 
—Motivations are considered as vectors in a 3-dimen- 
sional reference system consisting of Pleasantness- 
Unpleasantness, Dominance-Submission, and Degree 
of Activation. A 1st attempt of empirical testing of 
the system is described.—W. J. Koppitz. 


(Also see Abstracts 5GH57F, 5IF18H) 


PSYCHOMOTOR Tasks 


5CD03M. McGill, William J. (Columbia U.) 
Random fluctuations of response rate. Psycho- 
metrika, 1962, 27, 3-17.—A simple model for fluctuat- 
ing interresponse times is developed and studied. It 
involves a mechanism that generates regularly spaced 
excitations, each of which can trigger off a response 
after a random delay. The excitations are not ob- 
servable, but their periodicity is reflected in a regular 
patterning of responses. The probability distribution 
of the time between responses is derived and its prop- 
erties are analyzed. Several limiting cases are also 
examined.—Journal abstract. 

5CDO3R. Ratz, Н. C., & Kitchie, D. К. (U. Sas- 
Operator performance on a chord 


keyboard. J. appl. Psychol., 1961, 45, 303-308.—In 
comparing keyboards for recording data, what are the 
advantages to be found in making "chords," employ- 
ing strikes with a number of fingers at onc time, via 


motor reactions as opposed to those calling for greater 
choice? Lights representing patterns for operators to 
make with their fingers on keyboards were flashed in 
different combinations before 6 Ss. Ability to record 
them with 1 hand was compared with 2 hand per- 
formance, Reaction time for the various chords pre- 
sented was compared. “. . . the results show that 
motor system constraints are predominant over choice 
reaction time in determining speed on a chord key- 
board."—J. W. Russell. 


5CD23A. Alekseenko, N. IU. (Inst. Higher 
Nervous Activity, USSR Acad. Sciences, Moscow) 
Zavisimost’ skrytykh periodov dvigatel'nykh uslov- 
nykh reaktsii cheloveka ot napravleniia zvukovogo 
signala. [Latencies of motor CR in man as function 
of the direction of acoustic stimuli.] Zh. vyssh. 
тетт. Deiatel, 1961, 11, 823-829.—In an binaural 
experiment, using a sound of 1500 cycles as stimulus, 
ll Ss (18-25 years) were trained to react with dit- 
ferent hand movements to different directions of the 
sound. Direction was changed by means of loudness. 
As the sound was advancing by steps of 2db. from 
the right to the middle or from the left to the middle, 
the latency of the reaction usually increased thous! 
not considerably. The response to a sound localize 
along the middle line was characterized by а long 
latency—when the direction of the sound had a signa" 
ing meaning. When the direction had no signaling 
meaning, the latency did not depend upon the local- 
ization of the sound.—4. Cuk. 

5CD24M. Monty, Richard A., Myers, Thomas 1, 
& Murphy, Donald B. Effects of correct and En 
correct knowledge of results on ability to cone 
auditory stimuli. HwmRRO res. Rep., 1960, No- я 
24 p.—The purpose of this study was to develop 
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measure which would be useful in detecting changes 
both in utilization of correct information and in sus- 
ceptibility to misinformation under conditions of par- 
tial or complete sensory deprivation. 2 experiments 
are reported in which the effects of correct and incor- 
rect feedback on ability to count rapidly produced 
auditory stimuli were studied. Correct knowledge of 
results contributed to better performance, misinforma- 
tion contributed to disruption of counting ability, and 
both effects were evident over time in the absence of 
all feedback. The technique was considered useful as 
a measure of the effects of sensory deprivation upon 
a variety of variables—HumRRO. 


5CD29H. Howell William C., & Donaldson, 
Jack E. (Ohio State U.) Human choice reaction 
time within and among sense modalities. Science, 
1962, 135, 429—430.—"Human choice reaction time 
was studied as a function of sense modality and inter- 
versus intrasensory coding at three levels of stimulus 
strength. Unlike the case in earlier studies, stimulus 
strength was equated across sense modalities. Clas- 
sical findings were supported for strength and modal- 
ity; intersensory coding was superior to intrasensory 
coding."—S. J. Lachman. 


5CD29J. Jeeves, M. A. (U. Adelaide) Changes 
in performance at a serial-reaction task under 
conditions of advance and delay of information. 
Ergonomics, 1961, 4, 329-338.—3 Ss responded to sig- 
nals given at different times with respect to S’s return 
of a lever to a resting position. When the signal was 
delayed longer than the time required to bring the 
lever to rest, reaction time was shortened; but reac- 
tion times rises when the signal occurs before the 
lever has come to rest. Explanations are presented. 
—B. T. Jensen. 


5CD30P. Person, R. S, & Kalashnikova, Z. S. 
(Central Research Inst. Study Working Capacity 
Labor Organization Invalids, Moscow, USSR) О 
vliianii funktsionalnogo sostoianiia neíromotor- 
nogo apparata na latentnyi period dvigatel'noi 
reaktsii u cheloveka. [Effect of the functional state 
of the neuromotor apparatus on the latency of human 
motor reaction.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1961, 11, 
830-834 14 Ss were instructed to react to a light 
Signal by bending a finger or the forearm. The 
latency of the reaction was determined with the help 
of EMG both in conditions of rest and slight muscu- 
lar tension caused by a load attached to the finger 
and the forearm. In conditions of muscular tension 
the latencies were smaller than in conditions of rest. 

he shortening of the latency is mainly due to the ac- 
celeration of the process going on in the cortical part 
of the reaction —A. Cub. 

SCD40E. Elithorn, Alick. (National Hosp. Nerv- 
ous Diseases, London, England) Central intermit- 
р гу: Some further observations. Quart. J. exp. 

Sychol., 1961, 13, 240-247.— When the human S is 
asked to respond to 2 stimuli separated by a very 
Short time interval the response to the 2nd stimulus 
den, be relatively delayed. The present experiment is 
the ned to test the hypothesis that the elements of 

€ delay attributable to the sensory and motor com- 
nents of the stimulus-response situation may be 
ubseryed by relatively independent neural mech- 
anisms. The results obtained are compatible with 


this hypothesis and are briefly discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 
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5CD50G. Gel’ford, J. M., Gurfinkel, V. C., & 
Tsetlin, M. L. (Inst. Biological Physics, SSSR) 
Nekotorye soobrazheniya o taktikakh postroeniya 
dvizhenii. [Some considerations of the tactics of 
motion structure.| Dokl. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1961, 
139, 1250-1253,— The principles of selection and use 
of information involving combinations of muscle ten- 
sions and approximations to accomplishment of a mo- 
tor task are called the tactics of motion structure. 
The simplest of such tactics is the trial and error type 
in which muscle tension combinations are selected 
randomly until a particular combination leads to solu- 
tion of the task for which the motion was initiated. 
A second type is called local tactics which involves 
fixating upon some particular combination of muscle 
tensions and then varying slightly during the move- 
ment to define a direction of improved efficiency. 
Finally there are more complex tactics typified by the 
“ravine” type which involves larger extrapolation of 
corrections towards improved efficiency. Operation- 
ally these different tactics are reflected in EMG read- 
ings where different cyclical patterns are superim- 
posed one upon the other. An example of such data 
for а man maintaining body posture is presented —H. 
Pick. 

5CD57F. Filonov, L. B. (Acad. Pedagogical Sci- 
ences, RSFSR) Zavisimost’skorosti diz’ "iunktiv- 
nykh reaktsii ot chisla razlichitel’nykh priznakov. 
[Speed of disjunctive reactions as the function of the 
number of discriminatory stimuli.] Dokl. Akad. 
Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1961, No. 2, 57-60.—In a pre- 
vious study in which 6 TV assemblers were used as 
Ss it was established that the speed of reaction is 
greater with 2 stimuli than with 1 stimulus. The 
present study continues the same line of investigation 
and finds the same relationship between speed of reac- 
tion and number of stimuli when 3 stimuli were used. 
With 4 stimuli only 2 Ss responded with a shorter 
RT.—A. Cuk. 


5CD590. Oléron, Geneviéve. Attitude et utilisa- 
tion des repéres dans la synchronisation de stimuli 
périodiques. [Attitude and utilization of references 
in the synchronization of periodic stimuli.] Annee 
psychol., 1961, 61, 59-78.—Purpose: to find the pre- 
cise role of attitude in the selection of a reference 
point, either sensory or kinesthetic, in reaction to a 
periodic stimulus. Results show the influence of S’s 
attitude is secondary to the restraints implicit in the 
experimental situation; the influence of attitude is 
more marked as the interval lengthens between stim- 
uli; introduction of a block to the physical gesture 
neutralizes the effect of attitude except when the in- 
terval is long.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


5CD65R. Rains, J. D. (U. Arizona) Reaction 
time to onset and cessation of a visual stimulus. 
Psychol. Rec., 1961, 11, 265-268.—"An experiment 
was conducted to determine if differences exist in re- 
action time to onset and cessation of a large, bright, 
foveal light. Out of 21 replications of the experiment, 
eight differences, split equally between the two types 
of reactions, were significant. These findings are at- 
tributed to the trained subjects’ sensitivity to momen- 
tary fluctuations in their physiological and psycho- 
logical states, It is concluded that no differences be- 
tween the two types of reaction are apparent at these 
parameters."—R. J. Seidel. 
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5CD77S. Schmidtke, Н.  (Rheinlanddamm 201, 
Dortmund, Germany) Der Einfluss der Reizinten- 
sitát auf die Reaktionszeit. [The influence of in- 
tensity of the stimulus on reaction time.] Psychol. 
Beit., 1961, 6, 277-286.—'"'The author attempts to find 
out whether and under what conditions the hypothesis 
concerning the proportional shortening of reaction 
time along with growing intensity of the stimulus 
can be verified. In 2 series of experiments the sub- 
jects were exposed to acoustic stimuli of 65, 90 and 
110 DIN phone at a frequency of 850 Hz. ... thus 
a continuous disturbance gauge of 55 phone was pro- 
duced. The first series of experiments followed the 
model of simple stimulus-reaction experiments. In 
the second series choices were to be made, because a 
separate reaction lever was co-ordinated to each de- 
gree of intensity." А shortening of reaction time 
proportional to the logarithm of increasing sound 
pressure could be observed when the Ss had to react 
to acoustic stimuli of different intensity. At medium 
intensity the longest reaction times were measured. 
The author tries to explain these observations on the 
basis of the different "decision loadings" of the de- 
grees of intensity, (English & French summaries) — 
H. J. Priester. 

5CD8I1F. Filonov, L. B. (Inst. Psychology, Acad. 
Pedagogical Sciences RSFSR) ОЬ uskorenii diz'- 
iunktivnoi reaktsii v zavisimosti ot uvelicheniia 
chisla razlichitel'nykh priznakov ob"ektov. [Speed 
of disjunctive RT as a function of the increased 
number of discriminative stimuli.] Dokl. Akad. 
Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1961, No. 4, 81-84.—Study of 
RT of 5 Ss who were instructed to insert leads into 
TV sets while reacting to 4 different stimuli (color, 
length, thickness, and location of wires). In one 
series of experiments with 4 different conditions only 
the stimulus varied and the other variables remained 
constant, In a 2nd series the stimuli and the other 
eae The 1st series yielded a faster RT.— 

" ик. 


(Also see Abstracts 5CBOBL, 5DG23F, 5DL80C, 
SFI70T, 5JQ62K, 5LH39N) 


ATTENTION & SET 


. 5CE11B. Baker, C. Н. (Defence Research Med- 
ical Lab.) Maintaining the level of vigilance by 
means of knowledge of results about a secondary 
vigilance task. Ergonomics, 1961, 4, 311-316-—5 
groups of 18 Ss each reported detecting of a light. 
4 of them had a secondary signal with different in- 
structions and with or without knowledge of results. 
The groups expecting the signal and with knowledge 
of results did best. ". . . knowledge that signals on 
a secondary vigilance task will definitely occur . . . 
isa factor which, at least early in a task, results in 
superior performance on a central vigilance task. 
Vhen the secondary signals do begin to occur, the 
high level of performance on the central task is main- 
tained by knowledge of results on the secondary task." 
—B. T. Jensen. 
5СЕ56В. Бекш Бес 2 & Klein, I. Charles. 
survey and analysis of vigilance research. 
HumRRO res. Rep., 1961, No. 8. u^ p.—Empirical 
data drawn from a survey of the research literature 
on vigilance behavior are presented in terms of the 
effects on vigilance of variables discussed under the 
groupings of task, environmental, and motivational 
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factors. The. adequacy of current interpretations of 
vigilance data is considered for 3 classes of theories: 
conditioning, expectancy, and motivation. Approaches 
to the solution of the vigilance program are discussed 
in terms of anticipated technological developments, 
and areas of research on monitoring problems asso- 
ciated with air defense systems are suggested— 
HumRRO. 


(Also see Abstracts 5CD590, 5DJ03B) 


LEARNING 
(Also see Abstract 5FIO9R) 


Conditioning 


5CGI5S. Stern, J. A., Stewart, M. A., & Winokur, 
G. (Washington U. School Medicine, St. Louis) 
An investigation of some relationships between 
various measures of galvanic skin response. J. 
psychosom. Res., 1961, 5, 215-223.—19 student nurses 
were subjected to 20 conditioning and then 20 extinc- 
tion trials. А tone was the CS; an electric shock the 
UCS. GSR just prior to the shock, not the response 
to the tone, was the CR. 3 measures of conditioning 
were all highly correlated. GSR fluctuations in re- 
sponse to shock correlate highly with all measures of 
conditioning—W. С. Shipman. 

5CG30P. Pavlov, I. P. (Trans. by G. V. Anrep) 
Conditioned reflex: An investigation of the physio- 
logical activity of the cerebral cortex. New York: 
Dover, 1960. xi, 430 p. $2.25.—4A paperback edi- 
tion of the translation by Anrep, first published in 
1927 by the Oxford University Press, containing a 
series of 23 lectures on the research of Pavlov's lab- 
oratory in the Ist quarter of the 20th century.—E. Y. 
Beeman. 


5CG39W. Ward, George, II. 


(Fairmont State 
Coll) Stimulus generalization in verbal condi- 
tioning. Proc. W. Va. Acad. Sci., 1961, 33, 139-142. 
— "The experiment was designed to determine а 
stimulus generalization gradient in the operant con- 


ditioning of verbal behavior. The subjects were 
university students divided into three experimental 
groups. Conditioning of a selected verbal response 
in a sentence completion task was carried through 
60 trials, with the experimenter reinforcing the occur- 
rence of the response by saying ‘good.’ The response 
was then extinguished through 60 non-reinforce 
trials under different conditions for each of the three 
groups. One group was extinguished in the condi- 
tioning phase. The 2nd group underwent extimc- 
tion trials with the same experimenter but in a mark 
edly different room. The 3rd group was extinguishe 
in the presence of a different experimenter and та 
different room. No significant difference in fre- 
quency of the selected response was found between 
the three groups' extinction responding. There was 
a significant difference in frequency of response dd 
tween extinction trials. It was hypothesized that the 
gradient of stimulus generalization is relatively steeP 
during acquisition and relatively flat during extinc- 
tion of verbal conditioning."—O. Strunk, Jr. d 

5CG49K. Kovaleva, N. Т. (Pavlov Inst. Physio" 
ogy, USSR Acad. Sciences) Obrazovanie арас 
zdyvaiushchikh uslovnykh refleksov na razlichny 
ро sile razdrazhitelef. [Formation of delaye й 
to stimuli of different intensities.] Zh. vyssh. nerv" 
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Deiatel., 1961, 11, 849-854.—Vascular CRs were 
established in 4 Ss (19-30 years) using water at 
8°-12° C. of temperature as US, and a 400 cycle 
tone, metronome beatings and a light as CS. It was 
found that delayed CRs are formed quite rapidly 
(after 10 pairings) in response to weak stimuli, but 
they are unstable. The formation of similar reflexes 
to stimuli of medium intensity is much slower: they 
emerge after 15 pairings and become stable after 40. 
The formation of latter reflexes is accompanied by a 
strongly pronounced successive inhibition—A. Cuk. 


(Also see Abstracts 5CH25B, 5CH37R, 5DG15V, 
5IE97R) 


DISCRIMINATION 


5CH25B. Block, James D., & Reiser, Morton F. 
(Yeshiva U.) Discrimination and recognition of 
weak stimuli: I. Psychological and physiological 
relationships. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1962, 6, 25—36. 
—15 Ss were presented with a .01 sec. flash of a circle 
or hexagon in random order at various illumination 
levels. One of the stimuli was sometimes followed in 
10 sec. by shock to lower left leg. Ss were to decide 
between the stimuli and indicate level of confidence 
by "positive," “not sure,” or “guess.” GSR was 
measured. “Physiological discrimination . . . con- 
tinues below a simple threshold of chance verbal iden- 
tification, and in the absence of full conscious aware- 
ness of the nature of the stimuli . . . physiological 
discrimination is not found in the complete absence of 
-.. psychological discrimination. The data also in- 
dicate the marked effect of the subjects' mistaken 
verbal identifications upon their autonomic responses." 
—L. W. Brandt. 


5CH37R. Reiser, Morton F., & Block, James D. 
(Yeshiva U.) Discrimination and recognition of 
weak stimuli: II. A possible autonomic feedback 
mechanism. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1962, 6, 37-38.— 
Ss identified a visual stimulus within 2 sec. as 1 of 2 
Possible ones, One stimulus was reinforced % of the 
time by shock administered 10 sec. after stimulus 
presentation and prior to S's statement of confidence 
of identification. GSR occurred during the 10 sec. 
interval. The shock was thus a confirmation or 

feedback" in case of correct identification. "It was 
found that this external informational feedback sys- 
tematically affected the confidence judgments of the 
Subjects' identifications of the shock stimulus when 
1 was actually followed by shock."—L. W. Brandt. 


(Also see Abstract 5FD45W) 


Verbal Learning 


5CI35W. Willett, R. A., & Eysenck, Н. J. (U. 
London) Experimentally induced drive and diffi- 
culty level in serial rote learning. Brit. J. Psychol., 
1962, 53, 35-39. Тһе interaction of experimentally 
induced drive with task difficulty was investigated in 
à group of candidates for selection to an industrial 
training school. The performance of the experi- 
mental group and a control group, on 2 nonsense 
syllable lists of different difficulty levels, showed no 
evidence of interaction but a simple facilitative effect 
of drive on level of performance.—Journal abstract. 


5CI39F, Fop i Inst., U. 
" : pa, Klaus. (Psychologisches Inst., U. 
Wien) Der Einfluss wechselnder Anordnung auf 
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das Erlernen von Silben- und Wortreihen. [The 
influence of changing sequences on the learning of 
nonsense syllables and word lists.] Z. exp. angew. 
Psychol., 1961, 8, 339-346.—Change of order of items 
had a slightly detrimental effect upon the reproduction 
of both materials. However, the difference in per- 
formance, compared to Ss learning the same materials 
in fixed sequential order, was not statistically sig- 
nificant.—W. J. Koppitz. 


(Also see Abstracts 5CL46Z, 5FD73M) 


REINFORCEMENT (INCLUDING PROBABILITY 
LEARNING) 


5CJ71C. Cohen, John, & Dearnaley, E. J. (U. 
Manchester) Skill and judgment of footballers in 
attempting to score goals: A study of psycholog- 
ical probability. Brit. J. Psychol., 1962, 53, 71-88.— 
The paper describes an experimental study of certain 
aspects of football in the context of psychological 
probability. 2 First Division teams, a university 
team, and a grammar school team acted as Ss. The 
methods employed include extensions of previous 
techniques and new applications. A further analysis 
of certain experimental situations was made by an 
examination of films of actual matches. Supplemen- 
tary evidence was obtained from the statistical records 
of first division football clubs and from discussions 
with their managers. The results reveal systematic 
relationships between skill and judgment in goal 
scoring. Theoretical assumptions and implications 
are considered.—Journal abstract. 


(Also see Abstracts 5CJ71C, 5FD39S, 5Е055Е, 
5FD65M, 5FD89W) 


Learning Theory 


5CKO7E. Estes, W. К. (Indiana U.) Learning 
theory. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1962, 13, 107-144.— 
The review is “organized in terms of three divisions, 
corresponding to three principal levels of generality, 
or abstraction, at which theoretical work is con- 
ducted : methodology, conceptual issues, and theories." 
Striking features of the period under review (ap- 
proximately May 1, 1958, to May 1, 1961) are: the 
expanded efforts in the development of new tech- 
niques for mathematical representation of theories and 
"extraction of theoretically relevant information from 
experimental data"; the continued study of laws and 
principles, such as the nature of reinforcement and 
extinction, which are not bound to a particular ex- 
perimental situation; and the attempt at "analysis of 
specific learning situations . . . with specific inter- 
pretations in terms of experimental boundary condi- 
tions." (140 ref.) —E. Y. Beeman. 

5CK28B. Berkun, Mitchell M. (Human Re- 
sources Research Office, Presidio of Monterey, Calif.) 
Further comment on classical and instrumental 
conditioning. Canad. J. Psychol., 1959, 13, 228—In 
Pavlovian conditioning the UCS can be considered 
as a discriminative stimulus, a signal that the re- 
sponses will be reinforced. The CS can acquire this 
discriminative property. The absence of CS is then 
a signal that the response will not be reinforced — 
E. Y. Beeman. 

5CK69K. Kupalov, P. S. (Inst. Experimental 
Medicine, USSR Acad. of Medical Sciences, Lenin- 
grad) Nekotorye normal’nye i patologicheskie 
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svoístva nervnykh protsessov golovnogo mozga. 
[Some normal and pathological properties of nervous 
processes of the brain.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 
1961, 11, 769-775.—In this lecture delivered in 1960 
at the New York Academy of Sciences, the author 
discusses, in the light of recent experimental data, 
some basic Pavlovian concepts particularly the con- 
cept of irradiation and concentration of excitation un- 
der the influence of both US and CS.—A. Cuk. 


RETENTION & FORGETTING 


SCLOIK. Kinkade, Robert G., & Kidd, J. S. 
(Ohio State U.) The use of an operational game 
as a method of task familiarization. J. appl. Psy- 
chol., 1962, 46, 1-5.—A method of pretraining which 
consisted of practice on a highly abstract version of 
the test task was evaluated by experimental (E) vs. 
control (C) procedures. 10 Ss were used in each 
group. The E group received 5 hours practice on the 
abstract “game,” and subsequently both groups re- 
ceived 6 hours training on the test task. The E 
group’s performance was reliably superior to the C 
group throughout the 6-hour test task period although 
the difference gradually diminished. It was concluded 
that positive transfer in complex tasks is based on the 
practice of verbally mediated, central responses com- 
mon to both pretraining and test tasks—Journal 
abstract. 

5CLO5G. Gardner, R. W., & Long, R. I. Field- 
articulation in recall Psychol. Rec., 1961, 11, 305— 
310.—"Performance on Witkin's Embedded Figures 
and Rod and Frame Tests were related to recall and 
recognition of two lists of words in an interference 
situation. The results support Gollin and Baron’s 
(1954) findings that speed of locating embedded fig- 
ures in related to recall and recognition under these 
conditions. The results are discussed in terms of in- 
dividual differences in the capacity to attend selec- 
us relevant versus irrelevant material."—R. I. 

eidel. 


5CL46Z. Zoltobrocki, Josefa. (M.-Luther-Str. 32, 
Frankfurt) Lernen mit vorgegebenem Reproduk- 
tionstermin. [Learning under the influence of an- 
nounced dates for reproduction.] Z. exp. angew. 
Psychol., 1961, 8, 446-460.—A group of students 
learned 2 lists of nonsense syllables under the instruc- 
tion that 1 list had to be reproduced after the learn- 
ing session, the 2nd list a week later. Actual repro- 
duction of both lists a week later showed a better 
retention of the Ist list. In a repetition of the ex- 
periment, where both lists were reproduced after the 
learning session, the difference was even more marked. 
—W. J. Koppitz. 

5CL490. Oléron, Geneviéve. Effets d’inhibition 
dans la mémorisation d'une série de textes brefs. 
[Effects of inhibition in the memorization of a series 
of brief texts.] Psychol. Franc., 1961, 6, 249-268.— 
A group of 223 college students were asked to listen 
to a set of 4 stories and to take tests over the material. 
The control group was given the stories separately, a 
test following each. 4 experimental groups received 
the stories in series. The results showed that (a) 
the isolated presentation was superior to the serial, 
(b) the amount of inhibition varied with the story, 
and (c) with the order of presentation. Evidence 
both for proactive and retroactive inhibition was ob- 
tained.—C. J. Adkins, 
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5CL55T. Tulving, Endel, & Thornton, Gerald B. 
(U. Toronto) Interaction between proaction and 
retroaction in short-term retention. Canad. J. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 13, 255-265.—"In this experiment Ss 
learned lists of disparate English nouns by a.modified 
method of serial presentation. The learning of each 
list was preceded and followed by the learning of 
other comparable lists. After a 10 min. period of 
interpolated activity retention scores for previously 
learned lists were obtained. The results showed that 
the number of lists learned prior to the learning of 
any particular list (amount of proaction) did not aí- 
fect retention. Recall scores, however, were found to 
be inversely related to the number of lists that had 
been learned after a particular list (amount of retro- 
action), thus demonstrating retroactive inhibition. 
There was not sufficient evidence for accepting the 
hypothesis of interaction effects between proaction 
and retroaction although such interaction was sug- 
gested by the data."—R. Davidon. 


5CL62F. Falk, R. (Martin-Luther U., Halle-Wit- 
tenberg)  Gedáchtnisleistung und geschlechtsspe- 
zifische Valenz im sozialen Kraftfeld. [Memory 
and sex-specific valence in the social dynamic field.] 
Z. Psychol., 1962, 166, 62-118.— Long-term retention 
of material in German, arithmetic, geography, natural 
Science, and biology was examined using over 1000 
high school students of both sexes. Knowledge and 
retention of subject material was significantly higher 
and more differentiated in coeducational classes than 
in those where the 2 sexes were separated. The dif- 
ference magnitude was dependent on the numerical 
proportions of boys/girls, with the ratio of 1/1 to 
1/1.25 leading to maximum increase of knowledge. 
Homogeneity of distribution of correct responses be- 
tween the 2 sexes was also a function of the male/ 
female ratio, with the greatest homogeneity occurring 
at the optimum ratio given above. Homogeneity and 
difference effects were related to a common dynamic 
basis, which is fundamental to the actual sexually- 
specific reciprocity effect between boys and girls in 
the bisexual social field. This common dynamic basis 
proves the functional relationship between memory 
achievement and specific social structures—K. 
Newman. 


5CL66P. Postman, Leo. (U. California) Reten- 
tion as a function of degree of overlearning. УС 
ence, 1962, 135, 666-667.— The effects of overlearn- 
ing on retention were investigated with serial lists of 
words of high and low frequency of linguistic usage 
For both types of materials, amount recalled showe 
a positively accelerated increase with degree of over- 
learning. These increases in recall resulted from im- 
proved retention of relatively difficult parts of the 
lists. Speed of relearning to complete mastery was à 
direct function of degree of overlearning.—J ourna 
abstract. 


SCLSIB. Bousfield, W. A. Berkowitz, H. & 
Whitmarsh, б. A. (U. Connecticut) Associative 
clustering in the recall of minimally meanini 13 
geometric designs. Canad. J. Psychol., 1959, 1» 
281—287.—On each of 5 successive trials Ss |o а 
a random presentation of the designs, reproducing 5» 
many as possible in free recall after each trial. i 
mean amount of clustering on trial 1 was at à chan 
level but “several of the Ss clustered their re 


a significant extent. After the first trial, the mean 
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amount of clustering and the number of Ss clustering 
significantly increased progressively as a function of 
the number of trials.” The 24 designs used were 
divided into 4 distinctive categories and the data sug- 
gest that the Ss learned the categories, then used them 
as a basis for organizing their recall.—E. Y. Beeman. 


THINKING 


5CM27P. Patel A. S, & Pathak, N. S. An 
investigation to study imagery, its types and rela- 
tion to intelligence. Educ. psychol. Rev., Baroda, 
1961, 1, 127-1354 methods were employed to study 
imagery of 200 school students and 150 college stu- 
dents. Visual or auditory imagery was not signif- 
icantly related to intelligence. However, visual 
imagery ability was found to be significantly posi- 
tively correlated with abilities for recall of synonyms 
and antonyms and inductive reasoning, and negatively 
correlated with ability to classify. Auditory imagery 
ability positively correlated with ability to recall 
synonyms and antonyms, inductive reasoning ability, 
and ability to classify, but negatively with ability to 
reconstruct mixed sentences and figure completion 
ability. Sex differences in imagery ability were 
found.—U. Pareek. 

5CM47R. Rubinshtein, S. L. О myshlenii i 
putiakh ego issledovaniia. [On thinking and ways 
for its investigation.] Moscow, USSR: USSR Acad- 
emy Sciences, 1958. 147 p.—This book is a con- 
tinuation of an earlier work, "Bytié i Soznanie" 
[Being and Consciousness"], which makes its basis 
a thoroughgoing determinism. Whereas the latter 
work provides a “gnosiologico-theoretical analysis of 
thinking,” the former continues the analysis but on a 
“psychologico-experimental plane.” The data utilized 
to support the author’s discussion are derived from 
investigations carried out by the author and his 
assistants at the Division of Psychology in the Insti- 
tute of Philosophy of the USSR Academy of Sciences. 
—I. D. London. 


(Also see Abstract 5HD80G) 


Problem Solving 
(Also see Abstract 5HB51S) 


Concepts 


SCOO8E. Elliott, L. L., & Tannenbaum, P. Н. 
actor structure of semantic differential responses 
to visual forms and prediction of factor scores 
rom structural characteristics of the stimuli. 
USAF Sch. Aerospace Med. Rep., 1961, No. 62-8. 
P.—2 samples of nonsense shapes (containing 36 
and 34 stimuli, respectively) were judged on 20 
Semantic differential scales. Highly similar factor 
Structures for the 2 samples and the total group were 
Produced by separated factor analyses and rotations. 
factors were obtained: complexity-activity, esthetic- 
evaluation, size-potency, and hardness-angularity.— 
- C. Payne, Jr. 


(Also see Abstract 5FDO1R) 


DECISION & INFORMATION THEORY 
р SCP3SR. Restle, Frank. (Michigan State U.) 
Sychology of judgment and choice: A theoretical 
essay. New York: Wiley, 1961. xiii, 235 p. $6.95.— 
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This volume presents a number of related mathe- 
matical theories ог conceptualizations ef the psycho- 
logical processes underlying judgment and choice, at- 
tempting to maintain a high level of rigor but resist- 
ing the temptation of presenting theorems in their 
most generalized and difficult form. The 1st 3 chap- 
ters introduce probability, set theory, and concepts of 
order and distance on sets, with frequent illustrations 
from psychology. The last 6 chapters develop the- 
ories dealing with utility, choice, measurement on 
fully and partially ordered sets, recognition and ef- 
fects of learning, prediction, classical psychophysics 
and detection theory, an application of the theory of 
random walks to the method of adjustment, and the 
problem of scaling and general psychophysical law. 
In each instance representative experiments and re- 
sults are described in the context of the mathematical 
theory being developed—D. A. Grant. 

5CP48W. Willner, Dorothy. (Ed.) Decisions, 
values and groups. Vol I. New York: Pergamon, 
1960. 348 p. $12.50.—The results of the 1st Inter- 
disciplinary Conference in the Behavioral Science 
Division, sponsored by the United States Air Force 
Office of Scientific Research, and held in the summer 
of 1957 at the University of New Mexico. This vol- 
ume includes 23 reports organized in terms of the 
following general topics: mathematical models in de- 
cision processes, conceptualizations and designs for 
research in values and evaluative processes, theoret- 
ical contributions to small group research, psycho- 
dynamic patterns of behavior, and special military 
problems.—2M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


(Also see Abstract 5GG83M) 
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5DA61A. Academy of Sciences of the USSR. 
Works of the Institute of Higher Nervous Activ- 
ity, Physiological series. Vol. I. Jerusalem, Israel: 
Israel Program Scientific Translations, 1960. 461 p. 
$4.50.—A translation of Trudy Instituta V ysshei 
Nervnoi Deyatel’nosti, Seriya — Fiziologicheskaya, 
1955, 1.—E. Y. Beeman. 

5DA71T. Thomas, Garth J. (U. Illinois) 
Neurophysiology of learning. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 
1962, 13, 71-106.— "T his review assumes an expedient 
definition of its topic and emphasizes primarily those 
studies in which acquisition or retention of learned 
responses is correlated with alternations in neuro- 
anatomical or neurophysiological states. No sys- 
tematic coverage has been made of the growing body 
of research data relating learning and effects of 
neurotropic pharmacological agents.” The material 
is organized into 3 main sections: The Engram, 
Ablation Studies, and Electrical Activity of the Brain 
and Learning. (208 ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. 

5DA74A. Academy of Sciences of the USSR. 
Works of the Institute of Higher Nervous Activ- 
ity, Physiological Series. Vol. II. Jerusalem, 
Israel: Israel Program Scientific Translations, 1960. 
374 p. $400.—A translation of Trudy Instituta 
Vysshei Nervnoi Deyatelnosti, Seriya Fiziologiches- 
kaya, 1956, 2.—E. Y. Beeman. 

5DA76A. [Anon.] V Otdelenii biologicheskikh 
nauk. [Їп the Division of Biological Sciences.] 
Vestn. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1961, 31(12), 76-79.—At 
a meeting called to discuss the “tasks of biological 
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science in the light of the new program of the Com- 
munist Party,” È A. Asratian points out that it is 
now impossible to limit the investigation of brain 
functions to the utilization of the classical method 
of the conditioned reflex and that with the help of the 
latest technology the mechanisms behind brain func- 
tions should be studied and not merely their phe- 
nomenology.—/. D. London. 


(Also see Abstracts 5AIO1C, 5HN11T, 5HN70B, 
511358) 


Neuroanatomy & PHysIoLoGY 


5DBO06S. Sarkisov, S. A., & Preobrazhenskaia, 
N. S. (Brain Inst, USSR Acad. Medical Science) 
Individual'naia variabil'nost' strukturnykh osoben- 
nosteí kory mozga cheloveka. [Individual variabil- 
ity in the structural characteristics of the human 
brain.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1961, 11, 806-813. 
—Many years of study have yielded data on this 
problem. Cytoarchitectonic variability was found in 
different cortical areas (areas 44 and 45), from one 
hemisphere to the other (area 39), and even within 
the same areas. These differences are particularly 
prominent in the areas dealing with the second sig- 
naling system. "They overlap any racial differences 
among humans.—4. Cuk. 


5DB30B. Bremer, Frederic. Neurophysiological 
mechanisms in cerebral arousal. In С. E. W. 
Wolstenholme & M. O'Connor (Eds.), The nature of 
sleep (see 36: 5CBI6W). Pp. 30-50.—A discussion 
and review of the neurophysiological processes in- 
volved in cerebral arousal. (55 ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. 


5DB43B. Bowsher, David. (U. Liverpool, Eng- 
land) Association, agnosia, and intellect. J. ment. 
Sci., 1961, 107, 1043-1046.—" ‘Association’ occurs in 
two phases. The first is cognitive; it takes place in 
the 'sensory association' areas of the cortex, and is 
anatomically dependent on a thalamo-thalamo-cortical 
circuit. The second phase is interpretive, and occurs 
in the non-auditory temporal neocortex; it depends, 
anatomically, on the integrity of cortico-cortical con- 
nections from other areas, and not (in itself) on 
thalamo-cortical projections. Isolated cortical lesions 
impair only those functions which are localized in the 
affected areas. Tests designed to obviate the defec- 
tive functions therefore fail to demonstrate intellectual 
deficit. "Intelligence' represents the sum of a number 
of anatomically and psychologically discrete cortical 
functions. The ability of the cortex to perform in- 
tellectual work, and to retain data, is dependent on 
sub-cortical mechanisms."—J7. L. Wilkins. 


5DB47C. Cordeau, J. P. (U. Montreal) Micro- 
electrode studies in monkeys with a postural 
tremor. Kev. Canad. Biol., 1961, 20, 147-157.—An 
analysis of the patterns of unit activity recorded from 
a variety of sites in the brains of unanesthetized 
chronic animals with postural tremor in the upper 
and lower limbs on one side—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


5DB60A. Arutyunyan, R. S. (Inst. Evolutionar: 
Physiology, SSSR) О razvitii protssesov nc М 
zheniya i oblegcheniya v monosinapticheskoi duge 
spinnogo mozga v rannum postnatal'nom onto- 
geneze. [On the development of inhibition and 
facilitation in a monosynaptic arc of the spinal cord 
in early postnatal development.] Dokl. Akad. Nauk 
SSSR, 1961, 140, 260-264.—The study was directed 
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toward an investigation of the appearance and change 
of inhibitory and facilitative processes in the single 
synapse reflex arc of a neonatal kitten. In the adult 
cat a single stimulation of one nerve fiber of the 
median gastric nerve evokes a spike in the ventral 
root of the corresponding segment. ‘The latency 
suggests a single synapse, and the response can be 
inhibited by simultaneous stimulation of the nerve of 
the antagonist muscle. Such inhibition doesn't occur 
in the kitten before 3 days of age, however, a poly- 
synaptic type of inhibition does occur. Similarly 
with facilitation, up to 3 days of age there is only 
algebraic summation of stimulus impulses, after 3 days 
there is facilitation. Both the inhibitory and facilita- 
tive process are at maximum strength when the 
stimulation is applied simultaneously, decaying log- 
arithmically as the time interval between the 2 stim- 
ulations increases.—H. Pick. 


5DB60E. Evans, M. H. (National Inst. Medical 
Research, Mill Hill, London) The spinal pathways 
of the myelinated and the non-myelinated afferent 
nerve fibres that mediate reflex dilatation of the 
pupils. J. Physiol., 1961, 158, 560-572.— The degree 
of dilatation in chloralose anaestheti cats depends 
upon the strength of stimulation of afferent nerves. 
Measurement of dilatation evoked by moderate and 
strong stimulation before and after making lessions 
in various parts of the spinal cord shows that the 
finely myelinated and non-myelinated afferents which 
are responsible both project bilaterally up the spinal 
cord. Тһе pathways are diffusely distributed 
throughout the lateral and ventral columns. Find- 
ings are discussed in light of present knowledge 
about pathways subserving pain and nocioceptive re- 
flexes.—D. R. Peryam. 


5DB80B. Bokser, O. IA., Mishakhin, D. А., & 
Poltyrev, S. S. Filosofskie voprosy fiziologii re- 
tikuliarnoi formatsii. [Philosophical problems in the 
physiology of the reticular formation.] Vop. Filos., 
1961, 15(12), 80-91.—Recent discoveries concerning 
the role and function of the reticular formation, when 
properly understood, constitute a contribution to the 
"matural-scientific basis of Lenin's theory of reflec- 
tion" which views consciousness as reflecting an ob- 
jective reality; improperly understood, they lead to 
"physiological idealism" and a denial of Lenins 
theory, in that a spurious physiological basis is pro- 
vided for believing in the "uncognizability of an ob- 
jective world? The author aims to show that 
reticular theories of sensation, emotions, and condi- 
tioned-reflex activity are manifestations of contem- 
porary physiological idealism and discusses the con- 
nection between these theories and contemporary 
Freudism. He also dwells upon the "eclectic theory 
of mutual subjection and control between the cerebral 
cortex and the reticular formation.” While he grants 
“mutual interdependence and influence” between the 
two, he attributes regulatory action only to the former, 
in accordance with Pavlov’s сопсеріопѕ—/. 
London. А 


5рВ86р. Dell, P., Bonvallet, M, & Hugelin, © 
Mechanisms of reticular deactivation. In С. Е. f 
Wolstenholme & M. O'Connor (Eds.), The nawe 
sleep (see 36: 5CB16W). Pp. 86-102 Fass 
reticular deactivation, ie. a diminution in E, 
activity as a result of the absence of the every’ A 
stream of stimuli, is briefly discussed. Recent expe 
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mental facts concerning the origin and initiation of 
the tonic and phasic effects produced by the cortex 
and the medulla which induce an active reticular 
deactivation are discussed in detail. Some evidence 
is presented which suggests that, at least in the ani- 
mal, sleep may result from the cumulative effects of 
active as well as passive reticular deactivation. (29 
ref.) —E. Y. Beeman. 

5DB95V. Voronin, L. G. (Moscow U., USSR) 
Sravnitel’no-fiziologicheskie dannye o funktsii re- 
tikuliarnoí formatsii [Comparative physiological 
data on the function of the reticular formation] Zh. 
vyssh. петт. Deiatel., 1961, 11, 795-805.—The effect 
of the reticular formation on the cortical areas of the 
brain of vertebrates (crucians, agamas, frogs, turtles, 
pigeons, and rabbits) was investigated by the meth- 
ods of conditioning, electrical stimulation, EEG, and 
pharmacology. It was found that the function of the 
RF is basically the same along the scale of the verte- 
brates; individual differences reflecting the degree of 
development of the nervous system. There are no 
grounds on which to base the belief that the role and 
function of the RF were diminished or changed in 
the process of evolution.—4. Cuk. 


5DB98N. Nasledov, G. А. (Sechinov Inst. Evolu- 
tionary Physiology, SSSR) О vliyanii simpatiches- 
kogo nerva na potentsialy poperechnopolosatogo 
myshechnogo volokna lyagushki. [On the influence 
of a sympathetic nerve on the potentials of a striped 
muscle fiber of the frog.] Dokl. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 
1961, 139, 1498-1501.—3 series of experiments were 
carried out: the 1st 2 involved indirect stimulation of 
the spinal nerve root and recording from the synapse 
area of the muscle fiber, and the 3rd involved direct 
stimulation of the muscle fiber. Muscle action was 
blocked by curare or by "dekametoniya" (which 
blocks the synapse by means of membrane depolariza- 
tion) and evidence was educed from potential record- 
ings to the effect that the sympathetic nervous system. 
separately influences both synaptic transfer and mus- 
cle fiber functioning itself. —H. Pick. 


(Also see Abstracts 5CD40E, 5CD50G, 5CG30P, 
5DA71T, 5DJ28K, 5GG90S) 


Lesions & BEHAVIOR 


. SDC20F. Fanardzhian, V. V. (Orbeli Inst. Phys- 
iology, Armenian Acad. Sciences, Erevan, USSR) 
О ушап udaleniia mozzhechka na dvigatel'nye 
uslovnye refleksy u sobak. [Effect of the removal 
of the cerebellum on motor CR in dogs.] Zh. vyssh. 
тетт, Deiatel 1961, 11, 920-926.— Тһе movements 
9f the 4 extremities of 10 dogs were studied after the 
animals' cerebellum had been removed in different 
amounts. It was found that the neocerebellum plays 
à greater role in the formation and in the course of 
motor CR than the paleocerebellum. Conditioned in- 
hibition is elaborated with greater difficulty and is less 
Stable in those Ss in which the conditioning took place 
after the ablation of the cerebellum.—A. Cuk. 

. SDC20M. Morgane, Р. J. (U. Tennessee) Altera- 
tions in feeding and drinking behavior of rats with 
lesions in globi pallidi. Amer. J. Physiol., 1961, 201, 
420-428.— Stereotaxic lesions were placed in several 


parasagittal planes of the lateral hypothalamus at the 
I of the ventromedial nuclei. Both far- and mid- 
aterally lesioned animals developed adipsia and 
aphagia. The far-lateral syndrome was more drastic, 
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which correlated well with the additional damage to 
the pallidofugal fiber systems in this group. Lesions 
directed to the origins of these fibers also gave the 
syndrome. “It appears that the feeding and/or drink- 
ing ‘centers’ are only convergence sites for critical 
fiber systems which are disjoined by far-lateral hy- 
potholamic lesions. Thus, the medial part of the 
‘feeding’ center seems to be primarily a ‘motivational’ 
system, whereas the lateral ‘feeding’ system is more 
basic."—D. R. Peryam. 

5DC28F. French, Gilbert M. (U. California, 
Berkeley) Spatial discontiguity in monkeys with 
lesions of the frontal cortex. Science, 1962, 135, 
728-729.—In learning a black-white discrimination 
response, the efficiency of rhesus monkeys with lesions 
of the anterior frontal cortex varies inversely with 
the spatial separation of the discriminative stimuli 
from the places of response and reward. Though 
there is a similar relationship in intact animals, im- 
pairment of learning due to discontiguity is greater 
in the animals with brain lesions—Journal abstract. 

5DC37P. Poirier, L. J. (Montreal U.) Produc- 
tion expérimentale du tremblement postural. [Ex- 
perimental production of postural tremor.] Rev. 
Canad. Biol, 1961, 20, 137-142—A study of the 
motor changes resulting from the production of le- 
sions in the pontomesencephalic structures of the 
monkey.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

5DC56S. Segaar, J. Telencephalon and be- 
haviour in Gasterosteus aculeatus. Behaviour, 
1961, 18, 256-287.— "The investigation concerns the 
problem of the function of the Telencephalon in the 
reproductive behaviour of Gasterosteus aculeatus 
males. This behaviour involves aggressive, sexual 
and parental activities whose strength was measured 
in breeding cycles some weeks or months after small 
parts of the Telencephalon had been removed and 
compared with non operated animals.” While re- 
moval of a complete hemisphere does not alter repro- 
ductive behavior, the removal of the frontal parts of 
the telencephalon produces low aggression, reduced 
sexual activity and high parental care. The effects 
of other operations are discussed. Diagrams and 
photographs of operated sections together with Eng- 
lish and German summaries are included—H. H. 
Weiss. 

5DC65C. Carlisle, Harry J., & Reynolds, Robert 
W. (U. California, Santa Barbara) Effect of 
amphetamine on food intake in rats with brain- 
stem lesions. Amer. J. Physiol., 1961, 201, 965-967. 
—Rats with area postrema lesions lost 13-20% of 
pre-operative weight and regained only a small 
amount, Control lesions in hippocampus and dorso- 
lateral thalamus produced no effect on food intake. 
The anorexigenic effect of amphetamine was exag- 
gerated in the area postrema group with 50% or 
greater damage. It is concluded that the area is not 
a primary receptor for amphetamine but is implicated 
in its action—D. R. Peryam. 

5DC93S. Sharma, К. N., Anand, B. K., Dua, S., 
& Singh, Baldev. (All-India Inst. Medical Science, 
New Delhi) Role of stomach in regulation of ac- 
tivities of hypothalamic feeding centers. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1961, 201, 593-598.—Gastric distension was 
produced in cats and monkeys by water-filled balloons, 
and electrical activity of the hypothalamic saiety and 
feeding centers was recorded with implanted elec- 
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trodes. Distension produces high voltage irregular 
waves and occasional spikes, selectively in the region 
of the satiety centers. Gastric hunger contractions 
do not change activity of either feeding or satiety cen- 
ters. Glucagon produces no direct effect, but, when 
blood glucose rises, activity of satiety centers in- 
creases and gastric contractions are inhibited. This 
effect is abolished by lesions of satiety centers—D. 
R. Peryam. 


(Also see Abstracts 5DK03S, 5DK93P) 


Brain STIMULATION 


5рро4Р. Philips, C. G. Some properties of 
pyramidal neurones of the motor cortex. In G. E. 
W. Wolstenholme & M. O'Connor (Eds.), The nature 
of sleep (see 36: 5CB16W). Pp. 4-23.—“If pyram- 
idal axons are stimulated electrically in lightly-anes- 
thetized cats, antidromic impulses travel into their 
cells of origin in the motor cortex, and can be de- 
tected by a microcapillary probe lying near the out- 
side of the cell membrane or actually penetrating it. 
These cells are thereby identified. The intracellular 
probe reveals waves of depolarization of the cell 
membrane, and gives unique insight into the inhibi- 
tory process. The experiments help one to under- 
stand the firing of impulses, whether artificially 
stimulated or occurring in ‘natural’ rhythms."—E, Y. 
Beeman. 


(Also see Abstract 5DG57M) 


Central Stimulation 


5DE29B. Boren, John J., & Malis, Jerry L. 
(Merck Inst. Therapeutic Research, Wer Point, 
Pa.) Determining thresholds of aversive brain 
stimulation. Amer. J. Physiol., 1961, 201, 429-433. 
—Electrodes were implanted in selected brain areas 
of monkeys who were trained to press a lever which 
reduced a stimulating current in steps. With no re- 
sponse, the current rose in small steps until respond- 
ing was initiated. Variables affecting magnitude 
and variability of the threshold were explored. In- 
creasing the size of current steps increased peak cur- 
rent levels and width of the oscillations. Increasing 
the number of responses required to terminate stim- 
ulation (rather than reducing it by steps) raised the 
threshold and lowered variability. An analgesic drug 
raised the threshold. When maximum current was 
selectively limited, current levels that normally evoked 
response were continuously tolerated —D. R, Peryam. 


5DE38M. Morgane, P. J. (U. Tennessee) Elec- 
trophysiological studies of feeding and satiety cen- 
ters in the rat. Amer. J. Physiol., 1961, 201, 838- 
844.—Far-lateral hypothalamic stimulation by bipolar 
implanted electrodes provoked feeding in satiated 
animals and caused crossing of electric barriers to 
lever-press for a food reward. Mid-lateral stimula- 
tion resulted in feeding in sated animals but not grid 
crossing. Medial forebrain bundle lesions, or stimula- 
tions anterior or posterior to the level of the feeding 
centers, did not alter basic feeding behavior; however 
after the lesions, far-lateral hypothalamic stimulation 
never resulted in grid crossing. Concomitant far- 
lateral and posterior paraventricular stimulation in- 
hibited grid crossing. Simultaneous far-lateral and 
ventromedial stimulation provoked basic feeding in 
sated animals. Ventromedial stimulation alone never 
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provoked feeding or grid crossing, but “rebound” 
feeding and grid crossing occurred when it was 
turned off.—D. К. Peryam. 

SDE68K. Kling, J. W., & Matsumiya, Yoichi, 
(Brown U.) Relative reinforcement’ values of 
food and intracranial stimulation. Science, 1962 
135, 668-670—Rats trained in a discrimination. 
reversal situation with either food pellets or intra- 
cranial stimulation as the reinforcing stimulus were 
not appreciably different in their first-task perform- 
ance, but reversal training was slower if the first dis- 
crimination was learned with brain stimulation.— 
Journal abstract. 


5DE79M. Mosidze, V. M. (Inst. Physiology, 
Tbilisi, USSR) О vliianii odnostoronnego raz- 
drazheniia khvostatogo iadra na uslovnyi refleks. 
[On the influence of unilateral stimulation of the 
caudate nucleus on the conditioned reflex.] Soobshch. 
Akad. Nauk Gruz. SSR, 1961, 27, 479-485.—Utiliz- 
ing 4 dogs as Ss, it is concluded that stimulation of 
the caudate nucleus -exerts an inhibitory influence 
on the course of conditioned reflexes. “That each 
caudate nucleus should be closely connected with the 
corresponding cerebral hemisphere is seen as deriving 
from the fact that, on unilateral stimulation of the 
caudate nucleus at threshold intensity, it is possible to 
bring about inhibition of the conditioned reflexes pri- 


marily in the ipsilateral parotid salivary glands— 
I. D, London. 


5DESIV. Valenstein, Elliot S., & Beer, Bernard. 
(Walter Reed Army Medical Cent, Washington, 
D. C.) Unipolar and bipolar electrodes in self- 
stimulation experiments. Amer. J. Physiol., 1961, 
201, 1181-1186—Experiments on rats and rhesus 
monkeys obtained response rates їог different in- 
tensities of reinforcing intracranial stimulation using 
both types of electrodes. Biphasic selí-stimulation 
rates were consistently lower with unipolar electrodes, 
an effect apparently due to alternation of the cathode 
and anode between the deep and indifferent surface 
electrode. The importance of the locations of cathode 
and anode was demonstrated. With monkeys unipolar 
electrodes elicited rythmic vocalization more often, 
and over a greater area surrounding the periaque- 
ductal gray than did bipolar electrodes.—D. 
Peryam. 

SDES84S. Smith, Orville A., Jr., McFarland, Wil- 
lard L., & Teitelbaum, Herman. (U. Washington) 
Motivational concomitants of eating elicited by 
stimulation of the anterior thalamus. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 484-488.—Electrodes were 
implanted in the diencephalon of 75 rats. Of these, 7 
(with placements in anterior ventral and reticular 
nuclei) responded to stimulation by a seizure fol- 
lowed by a large increase in food intake. These Ss 
failed to increase the amount of lever pressing for 
food on a 4:1 ratio schedule. One S which was 
taught to push a panel for food did show an increase 
rate after stimulation. It is concluded that “stimula- 
tion does not adequately reproduce the complete in- 
terval stimulus complex associated with normal food 
deprivation which would bring about increased mo- 
tivated behavior." —W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


Electroshock 


5DK22M. Madsen, Millard C, & McGaugh, 
James L. (U. Oregon) The effect of ECS on 
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one-trial avoidance learning. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1961, 54, 522-523.—Rats received a shock 
to the feet when they stepped off a raised platform. 
Immediately after such an experience, half of the Ss 
received a single ECS. When tested 24 hr. later, the 
percentage of Ss that left the platform was signif- 
icantly greater in the ECS group than in the control 
group. "The results . . . lend support to ће hypothe- 
sis that ECS interferes with memory and are in op- 
position to the hypothesis that ECS affects perform- 
ance by inducing fear.’—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


ELECTROENCEPHALOGRAPHY 


5рС08У. Verzeano, M., & Negishi, К. Neuronal 
activity in wakefulness and in sleep. In G. E. W. 
Wolstenholme & M. O'Connor (Eds.), The nature of 
sleep (see 36: 5CB16W). Pp. 108-126.—Neuronal 
activity in cortical and thalamic networks has been 
studied under wakelfulness, natural sleep, barbiturate 
sleep, and encephale isolé cats by means of multiple 
electrodes. In transition from wakefulness to sleep, 
"changes occur in the frequency of the spikes gener- 
ated by individual neurones, the intervals between 
successive passages of the propagating activity 
through the networks, the velocity of propagation 
and the number of neurones involved in it.” These 
changes may be related to “the interplay of excitatory 
and inhibitory processes which develop along the path- 
way of propagation and in the surrounding neuronal 
field" (22 ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. ы 

5DG09F. Fischgold, H., & Schwartz, В. A. A 
clinical, electroencephalographic and polygraphic 
study of sleep in the human adult. G. E. W. 
Wolstenholme & M. O'Connor (Eds.), The nature of 
sleep (see 36: 5CB16W). Pp. 209-231.—Ss were 
instructed to give a motor response (pushing a but- 
ton twice) to a sensory stimulus (a light), and this 
link was used as a test. The instructions were no 
longer carried out during Loomis’ Stage C (see 11: 
3464). Alpha activity accompanies the possibility of 
à motor response. “EEG reactivity of the K complex 
оп ‘pointe au vertex’ type persists after the motor re- 
sponse has disappeared.” Snoring can occur in all 
Stages of sleep, though rare in periods of rapid eye 
Movements. (21 ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. 

SDGISN. Nebylitsyn, V. D. (Inst. Psychology, 
Acad. Pedagogical Sciences RSFSR) Nekotorye 
elektroéntsefalograficheskie pokazateli uravnove- 
Shennosti nervnykh protsessov. [Some EEG in- 
dices of the equilibrium of nervous processes.] Dokl. 
Akad, Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1961, No. 4, 115-120. 
—Using 22 Ss (18-30 years) the relationship be- 
tween the depression of the alpha waves and the dy- 
namics of the conditioning were investigated. Sounds 
and flashes of light were employed as stimuli. 7 dif- 
ferent indices were devised dealing with the length 
ОЁ the depression, extinction of the CR, and formation 
of differentiating responses. A table of intercorrela- 
tions is presented (using Spearman rho) which shows 
Some significant relationships, particularly between 
the EEG indices and extinction. The lowest correla- 
tions are between the indices and the differentiating 
Tesponses. The explanation is in terms of the bal- 
ance of nervous processes.—A. Cuk. 

5DG23F. Fedio, P., Mirsky, A. F., Smith, W. J. 

arry D. (Catholic U. America) Reaction time 
and EEG activation in normal and schizophrenic 
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subjects. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1961, 13, 923- 
926.—20 normal and 20 schizophrenic Ss of similar 
age and IQ were compared on a series of reaction 
time tasks to test the hypothesis that the reaction time 
impairment in the schizophrenic is related to his 
heightened resistance to alpha blockade. EEG moni- 
toring served to determine when stimuli were pre- 
sented. The groups did not differ in speed of reaction 
when alpha was present, but normal Ss did improve 
when alpha was blocked by an alerting stimuli. The 
schizophrenics failed to improve or even performed 
more slowly to the same alerting stimuli. The dis- 
crepancy between these findings and others is dis- 
cussed.—L. C. Johnson. 


5DG26E. Evarts, Edward V., Bental, Ephraim; 
Bihari, Bernard, & Huttenlocher, Peter R. (Na- 
tional Inst. Mental Health) Spontaneous discharge 
of single neurons during sleep and waking. Sci- 
ence, 1962, 135, 726-728.—Populations of single 
neurons in visual cortex, middle suprasylvian asso- 
ciation cortex, and brain stem of cat show greater 
variance of spontaneous discharge rates during wak- 
ing than during sleep; this change in variance oc- 
curs in the absence of significant changes in mean 
discharge rates. Neurons which discharge rapidly 
during sleep tend to discharge even more rapidly dur- 
ing waking, whereas neurons with relatively low 
rates of discharge during sleep tend to have reduced 
spontaneous activity during waking.—Journal abstract. 


5DG31C. Creutzfeldt, Otto, & Jung, Richard. 
Neuronal discharge in the cat’s motor cortex dur- 
ing sleep and arousal. In G. E. W. Wolstenholme 
& M. O'Connor (Eds.), The nature of sleep (see 36: 
5CB16W). Pp. 131-170.— 'Neuronal spikes were re- 
corded extracellularly from the motor cortex in cat 
encephale isolé preparations during sleep and arousal." 
The pattern of neuronal discharges changes with the 
onset of sleep from a rather continuous sequence of 
spikes to a periodic activity. “The periodic grouped 
discharges are best seen in fast or medium-frequency 
neurones" and are often "associated with periodic 
wave patterns in the EEG." Under sensory arousal 
these intermittent discharges diminish and disappear. 
Inhibitory pauses in the motor cortex neurones follow 
each shock in low-rate caudate stimulation. (61 ref.) 
—E. Y. Beeman. 

5DG37C. Caspers, Heinz. Changes of cortical 
d.c. potentials in the sleep-wakefulness cycle. In 
G. E. W. Wolstenholme & M. O'Connor (Eds.), 
The nature of sleep (see 36: 5CB16W). Pp. 237- 
253.—'""The d.c. component was recorded from the 
surface of the intact cerebral cortex [in freely moving 
rats] and measured against a reference point in а 
bone of the nose.” Negative shifts of the steady po- 
tential were produced by sensory stimulation and 
spontaneous locomotion. "On transition from wake- 
fulness to sleep, epicortical d.c. potential undergoes 
a positive shift which usually starts prior to the typ- 
ical slowing of the EEG." During sleep slow oscilla- 
tions occur. Arousal is associated with a negative 
shift. These shifts occurring during the sleep cycle 
“extend over major positions of both hemispheres.” 
(27 ref.)—E. У. Beeman. 

5DG430. Oswald, I., Taylor, Anne M., & Treis- 
man, M. Cortical function during human sleep. 
In G. E. W. Wolstenholme & M. O'Connor (Eds.), 
The nature of sleep (see 36: 5CB16W). Pp. 343- 
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348.— Taped lists of 56 names were played to Ss as 
they fell asleep and continued to sleep. They were 
asked to clench their hand to their own and to a con- 
trol name. EEGs and potentials from arm and hand 
were recorded. The movements to their own names 
were significantly greater than movements to the 
general list of names or following the control names. 
The frequency of K complexes following a S's own 
name was significantly greater than that following the 
immediately preceding name or that following the 
control name. K complexes and galvanic skin re- 
sponses were evoked more frequently to names played 
forwards than when they were played backwards. 
The sleeping human brain appears capable of carrying 
out complex discriminations.—E. Y. Beeman. 


5DG48R. Rossen, Ralph; Simonson, Ernst, & 
Baker, John. (737 E. 22nd St., Minneapolis, Minn.) 
Electroencephalograms during hypoxia in healthy 
men: Response characteristics for normal aging. 
Arch. Neurol., 1961, 5, 648-654.—EEG was sampled 
on healthy men of 2 age groups (N — 20, mean age 
59.6 yr., N — 33, mean age 229 yr.) before, during, 
and after hypoxia episode (10-12 min. 10% О„ 90% 
N,). The record was examined for appearance of 
slow waves below 8 cps. 33% of the Ss in the young 
age group showed EEG slowing, as compared with 
only 10% of the older men.  Electrocardiogram 
monitoring during hypoxia showed no myocardial 
ischemia. Arterial O, saturation, measured by ear 
lobe oximeter, decreased for those Ss in either age 
group, who also showed EEG slowing. The greater 
mean drop in arterial O, saturation in the older group 
had no influence on their EEG, which remained rela- 
tively stable. The authors assume that the neurons 
in the mesencephalic reticular substance which trig- 
ger electrical changes in the cortex may be less sensi- 
tive to hypoxia in older healthy men.—R. G. Gunter. 


SDGSIF. Fraisee, Paul & Voillaume, Claude. 
Capacite d'appréhension niveau d'attention et 
blocage du rythme alpha. [Apprehension capacity, 
level of attention and blocking of the alpha rhythm.] 
Annee psychol., 1961, 61, 51—57.—А low (.23) but 
significant correlation exists between alpha activity 
and the estimated degree of attention; of 48 between 
degree of attention and number of letters perceived ; 
almost nil between number of letters and amplitude 
of alpha activity. A certain feeling of attention cor- 
eed ү е ар of the alpha rhythm, but the 
efficiency level does not depend on this blocki roc- 
ess.—G. Rubin-Rabson. n udi 


5DG57M. Magnes, J., Moruzzi, G., & Pompeian 
O. (U. Pisa, Italy) Electroencephalogram-syn" 
chronizing structures in the lower brain stem. In 
G. E. W. Wolstenholme & M. O'Connor (Eds.) 
The nature of sleep (see 36: 5CB16W). Pp. 57-78. 
— Electrical stimulation of the lower medulla in acute 
encephale isolé cats resulted in large, slow waves on 
the cerebral cortex surface. EEG rate was affected 
only if the frequency of stimulation exceeded the in- 
herent EEG rhythm, when the synchronous waves 
were apt to follow the stimulation rate. Rates of 30— 
300/sec. produced EEG activation. In some cases 
synchronization ceased with the stimulation; in others 
it continued beyond the end of stimulation. When the 
Spontaneous background of the EEG was fully ac- 
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5DG60G. Gastaut, H., & Bert, J. Electroen- 
cephalographic detection of sleep induced by re- 
petitive sensory stimuli. In G. E. W. Wolstenholme 
& M. O'Connor (Eds.), The nature of sleep (see 36; 
5CB16W). Рр. 260-271.—EEGs were recorded dur- 
ing periods of visual alpha blocking, auditory block- 
ing, and mental arithmetic. Habituation was usually 
more rapid for auditory than for visual stimulation, 
but EEG signs of sleep appeared more often during 
visual habituation. “There is a positive correlation 
between the rapidity of habituation of blocking of the 
alpha rhythm and the appearance of signs of sleep. 
The nature of the stimulus seems to play only a sec- 
ondary part,” the signs of sleep appearing under the 
more rapid habituation for the given modality. Under 
repetition of these conditions fewer stimuli are needed 
for habituation and sleep is deeper and more frequent. 
The relevance of these experimental results to many 
real life situations where steady vigilance is necessary 
is pointed out.—E. Y. Beeman. 


5DG71E. Evarts, Edward V. Effects of sleep 
and waking on activity of single units in the unre- 
strained cat. InG. E. W. Wolstenholme & M. O’Con- 
nor (Eds.), The nature of sleep (see 36: 5CB16W). 
Pp. 171-182—During waking there is an increase 
in variance of spontaneous discharge rates and of the 
ratio of evoked to spontaneous activity in units of 
both the visual cortex and reticular formation. These 
observations would suggest that the effects of waking 
on neuronal activity may involve a greater degree of 
differentiation within cellular populations rather than 
a uniform change one way or the other in the rate 
of spike generation of the population as a whole. The 
increase in the duration of inhibitory effects of lateral 
geniculate radiation stimulation during waking sug- 
gests that greater activity of inhibitory mechanisms 
may play a part in the increased differentiation of 
neuronal activity which is associated with waking — 
E. Y. Beeman. 


5DG84R. Rowland, Vernon. Electrographic re- 
sponses in sleeping conditioned animals. In G. E. 
W. Wolstenholme & M. O'Connor (Eds.), The nature 
of sleep (see 36: 5CBI6W). Рр. 284-304.—The 
use of conditioning techniques with intact cats allows 
the demonstration of the relative strength of syn- 
chronogenic opposition to electrographic arousal. Al- 
though secondary in unfatigued animals, this sym- 
chronogenic mechanism can actively compete when 
animals are relatively sleep-deprived. The mechanism 
is fortified by delaying or signalling withholding of 
negative reinforcement, or by reducing the intensity 
of such reinforcement. ‘Preliminary d.c. recorde 
studies of acute aversive conditioning in chemically 
paralysed cats demonstrates that localized auditory 
and somatosensory cortical slow potential changes are 
acquired on reinforcement and reversed on extinction 
independent of a simple summation effect. The free- 
dom of d.c. recording from distortion due to differ- 
entiation, the localization of the slow potential chang® 
its alteration with conditioning, the reversibility Wit 
extinction, and the fact that the slow potential changes 
can help to discriminate between different circum- 
stances of electrographic arousal . . . [suggest] the 
need for d.c. recording in electrographic studies о! 
conditioning.” —E. Y. Beeman. 


5009887. Jouvet, M. Telencephalic and rhomb- 
encephalic sleep in the cat. In С. E. W. Wolsten 
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holme & M. O'Connor (Eds.), The mature of sleep 
(see 36: 5CB16W). Pp. 188-206.—2 relatively in- 
dependent phases of sleep have been distinguished in 
EEG records: an early "slow" sleep and E later 
"rapid" sleep or “paradoxical phase.” Decorticate or 
mesencephalic cats show no slow phase; those with a 
pontile reticular formation lesion, no rapid phase. 
It is sugegsted that the 2 phases depend on totally 
different systems. (28 ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. 


5DG93N. Nebylitsyn, V. D. (Acad. Pedagogical 
Sciences, RSFSR) Sposob polucheniia ustoichivoi 
uslovnoreflektornoi depressii al’fa-ritma. [Method 
of obtaining a stable conditioned response depression 
of the alpha rhythm.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk 
RSFSR, 1961, No. 2, 93-96.—When light is used as 
reinforcement in conditioning with EEG, a depression 
of alpha waves can be easily obtained. Many authors 
consider light in such a case as an unconditioned 
stimulus. A new experimental procedure is presented 
to show that the depression of alpha rhythm is not 
an UR but an orienting response—A. Cuk. 


(Also see Abstracts 5DH02R, 5DK44V, 5DK89F, 
5] F63G, 5JR38W, 5JS56G) 


Evoked POTENTIALS 


5DHOIS. Sokolov, E. N. & Dulenko, V. P. 
(Moscow U.)  Issledovanie reaktsii zritel'nogo 
analizatora pri plavnom izmenenii intensivnosti 
svetovykh mel’kanii. [Reaction of the visual an- 
alyzer with smooth changes of flicker intensities.] 
Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1961, No. 3, 101- 
104.—Electrodes were implanted into the optic 
chiasma of 12 narcotized cats. The visual reactions 
were recorded by the ERG and ENG when light 
flashes ranging from 3 to 60 frequencies were used 
as stimuli. Conclusions: (a) Spike potentials of the 
chiasma are functionally different from the slow wave. 
(b) The slow wave cannot be reduced to the sum of 
the reactions of the single fibers. (c) ERG is not 
directly connected with the origin of either wave. 
(d) There is a certain similarity between the ERG 
pd cm slow component of the chiasma reaction.— 

‚ Cuk. 


5DHO02R. Roitbak, A. I., & Buthuzi, S. M. (Inst. 
Physiology, Acad. Science, Georgia, SSR) | Reaktsiya 
Probrizhdeniya pri razdrazhenii spetsificheskogo 
talamicheskogo yadra. [Reaction of arousal under 
stimulation of a specific thalamic nucleus.] Dokl. 
Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1961, 139, 1502-1504—In order 
to determine whether an arousal reaction could be 
evoked by specific afferentation, recordings of elec- 
trical activity in cats were made from the mid brain 
reticular formation and from the cortex (EEG) while 
the medial geniculate body was electrically stimulated. 
uch stimulation caused activity changes only in asso- 
ciated specific projection areas of the cortex. The 
fact that the reticular formation responds to such 
Stimulaton with a long latency and that the behavioral 
arousal reaction and activity changes of EEG and of 
the reticular formation extinguish after a few repeti- 
tions of stimulaton are used to support the position 
that the reticular formation is not stimulated directly. 
Finally the fact that the orienting reflex which nor- 
mally occurs upon stimulaton of the medial geniculate 
ceases when the auditory cortex is cooled while direct 
Stimulation of the reticular formation still evokes it, 
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refutes the possibility of more direct routes for in- 


solving the reticular formation.—H. Pick. 


5DH03D. Daniel, P. M, & Whitteridge, D. 
(Maudsley Hosp, London) The representation of 
the visual field on the cerebral cortex in monkeys. 
J. Physiol, 1961, 159, 203-221.—A method is de- 
scribed which uses a long steel electrode of less than 
10p tip and visual stimuli subtending 10’ of arc at the 
eye. At the foveal region the minimal angle of resolu- 
tion occupies a cortex area about 67р in diameter. 
This magnification factor is the same for all points on 
a semicircle of latitude. For small angles of displace- 
ment in the visual field it is independent of direction 
of displacement. These data can be used to calculate 
a surface which can be folded to approximate the size 
and folding of the visual cortex. Applicability of the 
results to man is discussed.—D. R. Peryam. 

5DK04C. Cramer, R. L. Response of mammalian 
gravity receptors to sustained tilt. USAF Sch. 
Aerospace Med. Rep., 1961, No. 62-21. 4 p.—Decere- 
brate and decellebrate cats were placed for 174-minute 
periods in each of 3 positions: nose down, nose level, 
and nose up. Responses of electrical impulses were 
measured from single cells of the projections of the 
otolith organs. In every case studied, there was a 
rather vigorous initial response to the tilt, but this 
response diminished considerably over 15-30 seconds. 
Impulses in the steady-state position were relatively 
weak.—4M. C. Payne, Jr. 

5DHOSD. Dulenko, V. P., & Sokolov, E. М. (U. 
Moscow) Issledovanie reaktsii zritel’nogo analiza- 
tora pri deistvii mel'kanif peremennoi chastoty. 
[Effect of variation in flicker frequency on the reac- 
tion of visual analyzer.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk 
RSFSR, 1961, No. 3, 105-110.—The ERG and ENG 
were used to study the reactions from the optic 
chiasma when light flashes of varying intensity and 
frequency were used as stimuli. Intensities used were 
of 50, 12, 2, 4, and .08 lux. Frequencies ranged from 
8 to 90 cycles. It was found that (a) the slow wave 
is not a sum of the axon potentials and that (b) there 
is a similarity between the slow waves and the so- 
called “dendrite” potentials of the cortex.—24. Cuk. 

5DHO05G. Gurevich, B. Kh. (I. P. Pavlov Inst. 
Physiology, AN RSFSR) Ob elektricheskikh poko- 
zatelyakh nástrosshno-regulyatornoi aktivnosti as- 
sotsiatsionnykh-parietal’-nykh oblastei mozga. [On 
the electrical indices of tuning-regulatory activity of 
the associative-parietal regions of the brain.] Dokl. 
Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1961, 141, 505-508.—Records of 
electrical activity of the cortex of dogs upon applica- 
tion of conditioned light or auditory stimuli suggested 
involvement of the parietal region. The course of 
this activity consists of an initial positive phase fol- 
lowed by a negative phase, then a 2nd positive phase 
at the time of the motor response (lifting of the paw). 
—H. Pick. 

5DH43D. Dulenko, V. P. & Sokolov, E. N. 
(Chair of Animal Physiology, Physiology Higher 
Nervous Activity, Moscow U., USSR) Otvetnye 
reaktsii naruzhnogo kolenchatogo tela narkotiziro- 
vannoí koshki pri deístviisvetovykh mel'kanii 
raznoí chastoty i sily. [Response reactions of the 
lateral geniculate body of an anaesthetized cat to 
light flashes of various frequencies and intensities.] 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1961, 11, 943-950.—Elec- 
trodes were inserted into the lateral geniculate body 
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of 26 cats under nembutal anaesthesia. Flashes of 
light were projected on a screen in front of Ss. ERGs 
were recorded. The response of the LGB to flashes 
of light involves an interaction between the adapta- 
tion effect and the activation of the stimulated an- 
alyzer. The adaptation aftereffect at the beginning 
of the stimulation is more intense the greater is the 
intensity of the stimulus. The activation process 
shows at the beginning at those intensities which 
elicit only a limited adapation aftereffect. At the end 
of the stimulation it appears with high intensities — 
А. Сив. 

5DH68M. Moniava, Е. S., Kadzhaia, D. У., & 
Narikashvili, S. P. (Inst. Physiology, Georgian 
Acad. Sciences, Tbilisi, USSR) О mekhanizme 
vliianiia retikuliarnoi formatsii na otvety zritel'no 
oblasti kory golovnogo mozga. [Mechanisms un- 
derlying the influence of the reticular formation on 
the responses of the cortical visual areas.] Zh. vyssh. 
петт. Deiatel., 1961, 11, 868-877.—Unanesthetized 
and curarized cats served as Ss. The excitation of 
the RF took place through the electrical stimulation 
of the skin of the forepaw. The response potentials 
were elicited by means of a light stimulation of cats’ 
atropinized eyes, and of the electrical stimulation of 
several sections of the visual pathway. EEG record- 
ings were taken. Conclusions: (a) excitation of the 
RF suppresses all the response components of the 
visual area when stimulated by flashes of light; (b) 
tetanizing stimulation of different parts of the visual 
pathway, by means of light flashes acting on the eyes, 
does not suppress the primary responses but only the 
subsequent secondary waves; (c) the effects of the 
excitation of the RF are lasting whereas those of the 
tetanizing stimulation disappear as soon as the stim- 
ulus ceases; and (d) there is reason to believe that 
the Suppression of the responses of the visual cortex 
by the RF is not due exclusively to the refractoriness 
of the cortical neurons.—4. Cuk. 


(Also see Abstracts 5DB47C, 5DC938) 


Sensory PuvsioLocv 


5DI33C. Catton, W. T. (King's Coll. Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, England) Threshold, recovery and 
fatigue of tactile receptors in frog skin. J. Physiol. 
1961, 158, 333-365.—Single receptors were excited 
by brief mechanical or electrical stimuli and single 
impulses recorded in the skin nerve. Conclusions 
were: Mechanical sensitivity is of the same order as 
that of the Pacinian corpuscle. Threshold was affected 
by temperature and fatigue. Receptor recovery after 
a single impulse takes much longer than recovery of 
the sensory axon. Recovery curves could not be 
fitted by any simple equation. Receptor fatigue arises 
partly at the first node, but mostly in the naked 
sensory terminal. Subliminal stimulation produces 
weak refractoriness, The antidromic impulse seems 
not to invade the sensory terminal.—D. R. Peryam. 


(Also see Abstracts 5BI49G, 5DH03D) 


ENDOCRINE, BIOCHEMICAL, & CIRCULATORY EFFECTS 


5DJ01D. Dingman, Wesley, & Sporn, Michael 
(U. Rochester) The o ОО Fais e. 
into rat brain RNA and its effect on maze-learning 
by the rat: An inquiry into the biochemical basis 
of memory. J. Psychiat. Res., 1961, TC) 1211-5 


Results indicate that (а) 8-агариапіпе-2-См jg in- 
corporated into rat brain RNA, (b) it does not de- 
press performance and recall on a well-learned water- 
maze, but (c) it does depress performance on a new 
maze. The significance of the data for the postulate 
of altered RNA molecules affecting memory traces in 
the nervous system and hypothesized biochemical 
basis of memory is discussed. —W. Н. Barber. 


SDJOIK. Keatinge, W. R. (U. Cambridge, Eng- 
land) The return of blood flow to fingers in ice- 
water after suppression by adrenaline or norad- 
renaline. J. Physiol., 1961, 159, 101-110—The drugs 
were introduced by iontaphoresis into S's index 
fingers in a hot room, using a 2 milliampere current. 
At least 45 min. was required for men (less for 
women) to reduce blood flow to negligible level. 
Immersion of exposed fingers in ice-water caused a 
high blood flow after a few minutes. Results support 
the view that a major cause of cold vasodilation is 
impairment or loss of vascular response to constrictor 
hormones.—D. R. Peryam. 


5DJ03B. Burch, G. (Tulane U. Louisiana) 
Digital rheoplethysmographic study of the orient- 
ing reflex in man. Psychosom. Med., 1961, 23, 403- 
411.—“The digital vascular reactions to the orienting 
reflex were studied in response to over 2000 orienting 
stimuli in several hundred normal and ill persons. 
The vessels of the finger tip are extremely sensitive 
and responsive to astonishingly mild orienting stimuli. 
These vasoconstrictive responses are interrupted when 
the sympathetic pathways to the vessels are blocked 
with procaine. . . . Because of the widespread nature 
of the dermal vasoconstriction, involving all vessels, 
relatively large shifts of blood must be associated 
with the reactions. The digital RPG, with its ability 
to record the orienting reflex, lends itself to studies 
of many central and autonomic nervous system func- 
tions.” —W. G. Shipman. 

5DJ06B. Borda-Bossana, D., Elrick, H., Bern- 
stein, L., & Atkinson, H. (U. Colorado School 
Medicine) Effects of handling in the adrenalec- 
tomized rat treated with corticosterone. J. psy- 
chosom. Res., 1961, 5, 206-211.—Handled, young, 
adrenalectomized rats treated with physiologic quan- 
tities of corticosterone were significantly superior on 
a discrimination learning problem to the corticosterone 
treated, adrenalectomized rats which were not handled. 
The authors concluded that “corticosterone is required 
to elicit the enhancing effects of handling on certain 
forms of learning ability in the adrenalectomized rat. 


—W. G. Shipman. 


5DJ28K. Karapetyan, S. R., & Mikaelyan, N. G. 
(A. N. Armenian SSR) О plastichnosti provody- 
aschikh putei spinnogo mozga и ptits v svyazi $ 
nervnoi regulyatsiei ikh vosproizvoditel’noi funkt- 
sii, [On the flexibility of the conducting routes o 
the spinal chord of birds in connection with the 
nervous regulation of their reproductive function. 
Dokl. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1961, 140, 728-730.—A study 
of neural connections between the ovary and c.n. 
in birds, paying particular attention to the recovery 
of function after hemisection of the spinal chord in 
the thoracic segment. Hemisection resulted in de- 
crease of ovary functioning for 28-65 days in sexually 
mature chickens and delayed normal functioning in 
sexually immature chickens. Control experiments 
ruled out attributing this to the trauma of the opera- 
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tion. Examination of the functioning of the ovaries 
after hemisection suggests that innervation is bilateral. 
A post-operation decrement in egg laying is appar- 
ently due to disruption of follicular formation and 
motor functioning.—H. Pick. 

5DJ29B. Black, A. H. (McMaster U.) Heart 
rate changes during avoidance learning in dogs. 
Canad. J. Psychol., 1959, 13, 229-242 —“Ten animals 
were first trained to avoid an intense shock, and then 
all Ss were run until the avoidance response ex- 
tinguished. Heart rate responses measured on each 
trial... [showed] an increase [to the CS]. ... There 
was a relationship between the intensity of the heart 
rate response and the occurrence of the avoidance re- 
sponse during acquisition. Also skeletal activity and 
heart rate responding were correlated during acquisi- 
tion. There was no significant correlation between 
speed of extinction of the cardiac and avoidance re- 
sponses. The implications of these results for the 
measurement of conditioned emotional responding were 
discussed.” —R. Davidon. 

5DJ30W. Werboff, Jack, & Corcoran, John B. 
(Wayne State U.) Effects of sex hormone manip- 
ulation on audiogenic seizures. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1961, 201, 830-832.—Sprague-Dawley strain female 
albino rats were more susceptible to seizures than 
males. Groups of rats were given seizure tests before 
and after various hormonal treatments. Castration of 
males had little effect, but subsequent estradiol ad- 
ministration (100 RU) increased seizure responses. 
In females testosterone (1.0 & 2.0 mg) and ovariec- 
tomy decreased seizure responses. It was concluded 
that sex hormones either exert a direct effect or 
mediate the control of audiogenic seizures.—D. R. 
Peryam. 

SDJ31K. Koshtoyants, Kh. S., & Smirnova, N, 
A. (Moscow State U.) О vliyanii ribonukleinovoi 
kisloty na priyamuyu i nepuyamuyu vozbudimost’ 
nervno-myshechnogo prepavata lyagushki. [On 
the influence of ribonucleic acid on direct and indirect 
excitability of a neuromuscular preparation in frogs. ] 
Dokl. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1961, 140, 731-733.—The 
indices of excitability of the neuromuscular prepara- 
tion were the optimum and poorest frequencies for 
electrical stimulation and the amplitude of muscle 
contraction. These were determined before and after 
bathing of the preparation in RNA or substances 
which blocked the action of RNA by formation of 
insoluble complexes. For indirect stimulation, the 
Sciatic nerve was electrically stimulated; for direct 
stimulation, the sartorial muscle was electrically stim- 
ulated. Results indicate acriflavine reduces neuro- 
Muscular excitability and this is restored by RNA 
and its constituent nucleosides. The effect seems to 

€ due to a change in synaptic transmission ZH. Pick. 


SDJ44F. Fischer, Roland; Griffin, Frances, & 
Liss, Leopold. (Ohio State U. Health Center) 
iological aspects of time in relation to (model) 
Psychoses. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1962, 96, 44-64. 
Physiological and subjective time contracts as а 
Unction of substances which raise metabolic rate. 

€ converse is true for hypothermia-producing sub- 
Stances, Increasing visual stimulation above 15/sec. 
9r CNS receptor activity above that of outside stim- 
ulation produces externalization of temporal events 
( allucinations). Hallucinations and convulsions are 
Produced by analogous mechanisms in sensory and 
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motor target areas. Antiserotonin activity may be 
related to ability to expand physiological time. (86 
ref.) —В. S. Aaronson. 


5DJ44M. Mason, J. W., Mangan, J. G., Brady, 
J. V., Conrad, D., & Rioch, D. McK. (Walter 
Reed Army Inst. Research, Washington, D. C.) 
Concurrent plasma epinephrine, norepinephrine 
and 17-hydroxycorticosteroid levels during condi- 
tioned emotional disturbances in monkeys. Psy- 
chosom. Med., 1961, 23, 344-353.—“In studies involv- 
ing biochemical measurement of plasma 17—-OH—CS, 
norepinephrine, and epinephrine levels during condi- 
tioned emotional disturbances in monkeys, elevations 
in 17—OH—CS and norepinephrine levels were ob- 
served in a variety of experimental situations.” 
Epinephrine levels rose also when the experiments 
seemed to involve uncertainty or unpredictability in 
combination with such factors as the threat of a 
noxious stimulus and the anticipation of coping ac- 
tivity —W. G. Shipman. 

5DJ53G. Grosz, Hanus J. (Indiana U. Medical 
Center) The relation of serum ascorbic acid level 
to adrenocortical secretion during experimentally 
induced emotional stress in human subjects. J. 
psychosom. Res., 1961, 5, 253-262.—“Serum ascorbic 
acid levels and plasma hydrocortisone levels were de- 
termined in 12 normal Ss before, during, and after an 
[hypnotically induced anxiety state]. .. . The ascorbic 
acid levels remained unchanged over the four occa- 
sions of measurement. The hydrocortisone levels of 
the female Ss rose significantly during the anxiety 
period. The conclusion that elevated ascorbic acid 
level was necessary for the secretion of increased 
amounts of hydrocortisone led to another experiment." 
Increased dietary intake of ascorbic acid significantly 
increased Ss' serum ascorbic acid levels, and their 
hydrocortisone levels during the anxiety phase rose 
to higher levels than in the previous experiment. (25 
ref.) —W. С. Shipman, 

5DJ61L. Lipton, E. L., Steinschneider, A., & 
Richmond, J. B. (State U. New York, Syracuse) 
Autonomic functions in the neonate: III. Method- 
ological considerations. Psychosom, Med., 1961, 23, 
461-471.—'"Newborn cardiac-rate responses to а 
short-duration standard stimulus follow a general 
pattern. From each trial one can derive magnitude 
estimates of the slopes, peak and termination of the 
curve. The timing of each of these parametric esti- 
mates is also extracted from the trial curve. This 
technique avoids dependence upon averaging meas- 
ures at arbitrary time intervals as is commonly done 
with such data.”—W. G. Shipman. 

5р769В. Bergen, J. R., Koella, W. P., Freeman, 
H., & Hoagland, H. (Worcester Found. Experi- 
mental Biology, Shrewsbury, Mass.) A human 
plasma factor inducing behavioral and electro- 
physiological changes in animals: II. Changes in- 
duced in animals. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1962, 96, 
469-476.—An unknown factor present in the blood 
of both schizophrenics and normal volunteers affects 
the behavior of rats. Schizophrenic blood seems to 
have more of this factor than does that of normals, 
The effects on rat behavior may be of central origin. 
The factor itself seems to be extremely labile. The 
speed with which the effects occur tends to be ex- 
tremely small for any quantity of protein molecules 
to cross the blood-brain barrier. A small molecule 
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attached to a carrier protein may be involved.—B. S. 
Aaronson. 


5DJ72L. Lipton, E. L., Steinschneider, A., & 
Richmond, J. B. (State U. New York, Syracuse) 
Autonomic function in the neonate: IV. Indi- 
vidual differences in cardiac reactivity. Psychosom. 
Med., 1961, 23, 472-484.—Cardiac-rate responses of 
16 newborn infants to a standard stimulus provided 
the data which were analyzed for purposes of dif- 
ferentiating Ss. Parameters involving time appeared 
unrelated to prestimulus heart-rate level. Individual 
infants were differentiated both in terms of the mean 
and the variability of the time parameters. "The find- 
ing of significant correlations between the magnitude 
parameters and the prestimulus heart rate suggested 
the use of a regression model for statistical analysis. 
A proposed measure of maximal reactivity capacity 
was derived for each infant and each parameter with 
respective error estimates. "These too differentiated 
the Ss.”—W. G. Shipman. 


5DJ75K. Kety, Seymour S. Sleep and the 
energy metabolism of the brain. In G. E. W. 
Wolstenholme & M. O'Connor (Eds.), The nature 
of sleep (see 36: 5CB16W). Pp. 375-381.—Physio- 
logical sleep in man is associated with a slight but 
significant increase in cerebral blood flow. There is 
no change or, at most, a slight fall in cerebral oxygen 
consumption, which distinguishes sleep from other 
conditions where consciousness is impaired in associa- 
tion with a significant decrease in cerebral oxygen 
consumption, Although arterial anoxemia is not as- 
sociated with sleep, there does appear to be a sig- 
nificant increase in arterial carbon dioxide tension in 
both sleeping Ss and those about to sleep—E. Y. 
Beeman. 


.SDJ80T. Thompson, Stephen W. (Oklahoma 
City, Okla.) A radioisotope method for studying 
cerebral circulation. Arch. Neurol., 1961, 5, 580— 
589.—“The use of time concentration curves, made 
with intravenously injected radioactive tracer and an 
externally placed detector over the head, offers a 
method for the study of regional cerebral circulation.” 
—R. G. Gunter. 


5DJ85S. Schiavi, R. C., Stein, M., & Sethi, B. B. 
(U. Бао Respiratory variables іп ге- 
sponse to a pain-fear stimulus and іп experimental 
asthma. Psychosom, Med., 1961, 23, 485-492. —10 
guinea pigs exposed to electric shock had a respira- 
tory pattern ot shortened inspiration and prolonged 
expiration, similar to that observed in experimental 
allergic asthma. From measures of intrapleural 
pressure, tidal volume, and rate of air flow, however, 
the patterns were different. In experimental allergic 
asthma in the guinea pig there was evidence of 
bronchiolar obstruction, No evidence of increased 
airway resistance was found in the animals exposed 
to electric shock, (15 ref.)—W. G. Shipman. 


_ 3DJ8/S. Sourkes, T. L. (McGill U.) Forma- 
tion of dopamine in vivo: Relation to the function 
of the basal ganglia. Rev. Canad. Biol., 1961, 20, 
187-196.—Some of the biochemical characteristics of 
the basal ganglia are discussed with special emphasis 
on their high concentration of dopamine.—M. J. 
Wayner, Jr. 

5DJ90D, Dalessio, Donald J., Chapman, Lorin, 
F., Zileli, Turgut; Cattell, McKeen: "Ehrlich, 
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Richard; Fortuin, Floyd; Goodell, Helen, 
Wolff, Harold G. (525 E. 68th St, NYC) Stud 
on headache: The responses of the bulbar 

junctival blood vessels during induced oliguria a 
diuresis, and their modification. 
1961, 5, 590-593.—32 experiments were performed 
17 Ss “to observe the response of the bulbar 

junctival blood vessels to vasoconstrictor agents di 
ing oliguria and diuresis and the effect upon these 
vascular responses of the prior administration 6 
UML-491 (l-methyl-d-lysergic acid butanolami 

tartrate).” The “data suggest that in the prophylaxi 
of vascular headache of the migraine type, the periph: 
eral actions of UML-491 on cranial blood vessels are 
significantly supplemented by its effect via neurones 
and synapses. 


modify the crises of vasoconstriction and vasodilata- 


tion which characterize the migraine attack.”—R. С 


Gunter. 


5DJ95L. Levine, Seymour. Plasma-free cortico- 
steroid response to eléctric shock in rats stim: 
ulated in infancy. Science, 1962, 135, 795-796. 
Circulating corticosteroids were measured after 
brief electric shock in rats which were manipulated* 
during infancy. When compared to nonmanipulated 
controls it -was found that the manipulated rats” 
showed a significant elevation of corticosteroids 45 
early as 15 seconds after shock, whereas the m 
manipulated Ss did not show a significant elevation 
of steroids until 5 minutes after a brief shock. Fur 
ther, the levels of corticosteroids were consistently 
higher in the manipulated Ss over a 15-minute periods 
Journal abstract. 


(Also see Abstracts 5DG48R, 5DK89F, 50 №235, 
5DO31Y, 5FI77P, 5HN83S) 
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5DKOOW. Williams, Meyer; Niebel, Harold Hi 
& McGee, Thomas F. Effects of oxanamide ons 
anxiety during oral surgery. J. oral Surg. Anesth 
hosp. dent. Serv., 1962, 20, 100-107.—A study em 
ploying a double-blind technique plus an additional 
no-drug control was conducted to evaluate the апхіє 
reducing effects of oxanamide in outpatient oral sur 
gery. Oxanamide was no more effective than а 
placebo or no drug at all in reducing anxiety during 
surgery. However, some evidence was obtained 8085 
gesting that receiving medication, regardless of phare 
macological potency, caused a majority of райей 
to feel better and to be seen as less anxious by thet 
dentists. This phenomenon was discussed in terms 0 
the concept of "placebo response." (17 ret.) —Author. 
abstract. S 


5DK03S. Schallek, William; Kuehn, Alfred, 


Jew, Naitan. (Hoffman-La Roche, Inc, Nutley 
N. J.) Effects of chlordiazepoxide (librium) 
other psychotropic agents on the limbic system 
the brain. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1962, 96, 303-312 
—The viciousness of rats with septal lesions was 
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It is concluded that the therapeutic s 
efficacy of UML-491 depends upon its ability to | 
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pressed (in order of decreasing potency) by reserpine, 
chlorpromazine, chlordiazepoxide, pentobarbital, and 
meprobamate. Scopolamine showed no effect. The 
limbic system was depressed by chlordiazepoxide, 
meprobamate, and imipramine, and stimulated by 
iproniazid and isocarboxazid. In freely moving cats 
spontaneous limbic activity was slowed by chlor- 
diazepoxide, chlopromazine, and meprobamate and 


. cortical slowing was seen with phenobarbital.—B. 5. 


Aaronson. 

5DKOSF. Friedhoff, A. J., & Goldstein, M. (New 
York U. School Medicine) New developments in 
metabolism of mescaline and related amines. Ann. 
N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1962, 96, 5-13.—Primary alcohols 
can be formed from several biologically active amines 
including mescaline. The behavioral effects of these 
compounds occur at lower doses than with mescaline. 
Increasing the concentration of unmetabolized mes- 
caline with iproniazid does not potentiate its be- 
havioral effects in rats. Intermediates in mescaline 
metabolism have more profound effects behaviorally 
and pharmacologically than does mescaline itself. 
(20 ref.) —B. S. Aaronson. 

5DKO6P. Paré, William. (Boston Coll) The 
effect of caffine and seconal on a visual discrimina- 
tion task. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 506- 
509.—Rats received massed training to criterion on a 
horizontal-vertical discrimination task, and then were 
assigned to seconal, caffeine, saline, and no-drug 
groups. Injections of the appropriate drugs were 
made either 5 sec., 2 min., or 1 hr. after criterion was 
met. On retention tests 2 days later, the seconal 
groups made more errors than controls, and the caf- 
feine Ss made fewer errors than controls. The differ- 
ences үүбте greater the sooner the injections had been 
made after learning. It is felt that the results “best 
support the Hebb dual-phase learning theory.” —W. 
4. Wilson, Jr, 

SDKO08D. Düker, Н. (Psychological Inst, Mar- 
burg, Germany) Über die Kompensation von 
Alkoholwirkungen durch Pervitin bei fortlaufen- 
der psychischer Tätigkeit. [Pervitin and its com- 


' pensation of alcoholic effects during continuous psy- 


Chic activity.] Psychol. Beit., 1961, 6, 208-217.—In 
2 series of experiments the compensating influence 
9f pervitin on the effects of alcohol was investigated. 
The results show that minor alcoholic effects can be 
compensated by 6-9 mg. of pervitin, and that a con- 
siderable improvement of performance can be reached. 
(English & French summaries)—H. J. Priester. 

SDKO09T. Tedeschi, D. H., Tedeschi, R. E, & 
Fellows, E. J. (Smith Kline & French, Philadel- 
phia) Interaction of neuroleptics with serotonin 
in the central nervous system. Rev. Canad. Biol., 
1961, 20, 209-214.— The comparative potencies of 
а series of phenothiazines were assessed in terms of 
Conditioned response, unconditioned response, cata- 
€psy, locomotor activity depression, serotonin antag- 
onism, and tryptamine antagonism test procedures in 
the rat—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

SDKI0M. Myers, Robert D. (Colgate U.) 
hanges in learning, extinction, and fluid prefer- 
fnces as a function of chronic alcohol consump- 
lon in rats. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 
310-516. Fluid intake of rats was restricted to either 
5% or 20% alcohol for 10, 30, or 90 days. Ss were 
then trained in a triple-lever apparatus to press for 
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food, water, and the alcohol solution previously ex- 
perienced. The 595 groups preferred 596 alcohol to 
water, the 20% groups preferred water to 20% 
alcohol, and controls (without alcohol experience) 
refused both concentrations. Resistance to extinction 
on the alcohol bar was directly related to the dura- 
tion of the pretesting drinking time, and not to the 
number of reinforcements in the bar-press situation. 
It is hypothesized that “the stress-relieving component 
of alcohol became manifest during extinction.”—W. 


.A. Wilson, Jr. 


5DK11M. Marrazzi, Amadeo S. (VA Lab. 
Neuropsychiatry, Pittsburgh, Pa.) Synaptic and 
behavioral correlates of psychotherapeutic and re- 
lated drug actions. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1962, 96, 
211-226.—Studies of psychotogen and tranquilizer 
actions at synaptic and behavioral levels suggest men- 
tal disturbance as a failure of cerebral homeostasis at 
the synaptic level and at the level of behavior con- 
stituted by synaptic patterns. Pattern disintegration 
with resulting over- and undercompensation appears 
as behavioral symptomatology. Homeostasis is re- 
stored by direct tranquilizer-psychotogen competition 
and by balancing inhibited “fight” patterns by inhibit- 
ing “flight” patterns. A new equilibrium is set up at 
a lower level of activity. Additional studies to docu- 
ment these hypotheses are suggested. The neuro- 
humoral inhibitory role of serotonin is supported by 
the data. (20 ref.) —B. S. Aaronson. 


5DK12L. Laties, Victor б. (U. Rochester) 
Modification of affect, social behavior and per- 
formance by sleep deprivation and drugs. J. psy- 
chiat. Res., 1961, 1(1), 12-24.—Effects of 37 hours of 
sleep deprivation and a combination of amphetamine- 
secobarbital were evaluated by questionnaires, check 
list, behavior ratings, and group and individual per- 
formance tasks. Results: negative affect and be- 
havior, increased, verbal hostility increased without 
change in aggressive behavior, performance tasks did 
not show effects of sleep loss, drugs increased "posi- 
tive" affect especially in sleep-deprived Ss, and drugs 
resulted in improved task performance but did not in- 
fluence social behavior. "No evidence was found 
that group performance changes were mediated by 
changes in interpersonal affect."—JIV. Н. Barber. 


5DK13C. Collins, W. E. & Poe, R. H. (USA 
Medical Research Lab., Ft. Knox, Ky. Amphet- 
amine, arousal, and human vestibular nystagmus. 
USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1961, No. 526. 13 p.—A 
normal clinical dosage of amphetamine and a placebo 
were administered to groups of “rotation-naive” and 
"rotation-experienced" Ss by the “double-blind 
method. The drug produced significant effects on 
pulse rate and systolic blood pressure, but did not 
significantly affect the slow-phase velocity of vestib- 
ular nystagmus during the 1st 30 seconds of response 
to a rotatory stimulus of 4.15?/sec? applied for 13 
seconds under conditions of mental activity and men- 
tal relaxation. In agreement with other studies, the 
mentally active state resulted in greater output and 
larger durations of nystagmus than did the relaxed 
state. Amphetamine produced significantly longer 
reactions than the placebo, tending to affect nystagmus 
more when Ss were relaxed. There were indications 
that the drug and mental activity may facilitate sec- 
ondary nystagmus, especially with “naive” Ss. (5 
tables) —HM. Appley. 
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5DK13H. Heimstra, Norman W. Effects of 
chlorpromazine on dominance and fighting be- 
havior in rats. Behaviour, 1961, 18, 313-321.— 
Dominant-submissive relationships were established 
in 20 pairs of rats. Control animals were given 
injections of saline solution. “When either a dom- 
inant or submissive animal of a pair was administered 
chlorpromazine, the drugged animals tended to con- 
trol the food source for longer periods of time than 
did the non-drugged animals" During the drug 
stage of the study fighting behavior was significantly 
reduced in all drug groups.—H. H. Weiss. 


5DK14D*, Denber, Herman C. B., Teller, David 
N., Rajotte, Paul, & Kauffman, Dorothy. (Man- 
hattan State Hosp., NYC) Studies on mescaline: 
XIII. The effect of prior administration of vari- 
ous psychotropic drugs on different biochemical 
parameters. A preliminary report. Ann. N. Y. 
Acad. Sci, 1962, 96, 14-36.—Thioperazine, chlor- 
promazine, haloperidol, diethazine, saline, amphet- 
amine, and amytal were administered before mescaline 
to 38 female psychiatric patients. The fall in nin- 
hydrin positive substances was smallest with thio- 
perazine and largest with amytal. The intensity of 
the response to mescaline was a function of the de- 
crease in ninhydrin positive substances. Other bio- 
chemical parameters which were studied did not show 
any similar relationship. (19 ref.) —B. S. Aaronson. 


5DK14D*, Denenberg, Victor H., Pawlowski 
Albert A., & Zarroe, M. X. (Purdue U.) Pro- 
longed Соно сошшарпад in the rat: I. Ac- 
quisition and extinction of a bar-pressing res : 
Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1961, 22 1421 3 Mea 
ments are reported. It was found that rats receiving 
alcohol before learning had poorer acquisition rates. 
No differences in response rate or extinction were 
noted when learning preceded drug treatment. Rats 
tested under "group" conditions had a more rapid 
rate of acquisition.—D. E. Walton. 

5DK14T. Traugott, N. N., Balonov, L. IA. 
Kaufman, D. A. (Sechenov Inst. оу 
Physiology, USSR Acad. Sciences, Leningrad) О 
mekhanizme deistviia aminazina na vysshuiu nerv- 
nuiu deiatel’nost’ cheloveka. [Mechanism of the 
action of chlorpromazine on the higher nervous ac- 
tivity of man.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1961, 11 
814-822.—Intravenous administration of chlorprom- 
azine in the dose of .025 to .06 gm. to 58 mental pa- 
tients close to recovery does not lead to disappearance 
of the previously elaborated CR in Spite of the result- 
ing state of immobility, drowsiness or sleep. Ss also 
preserve the capacity to form new CR. At the same 
time the functional state of the cortex changes: ir- 
radiation of excitation through the cortex and to the 
vegetative centers of the brain stem declines, the 
motor reactions decrease and the CR formed at the 
time of the drug action are not preserved. The 
changes in the higher nervous activity caused by in- 
Jections of adrenaline are eliminated by a subsequent 
administration of chlorpromazine, Chlorpromazine 
ps pec on the cortical cells and produces a de- 
сеа. PUR of the ascending activating sys- 

SDK15B. Beaulnes, A., & Viens, G. (U. Mon- 
treal) Catatonie et catalepsie. [Catatonia and 
catalepsy.] Rev. Canad. Biol., 1961, 20, 215-220.— 
A. method of study of catalepsy in the rabbit is pro- 
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posed. . . . The relationship between the catalepto- 
genic potency of neuroleptics and their therapeutic 
effectiveness is briefly discussed."—M. J. Wayner, Ir. 

5DK15C. Cook, Leonard, & Kelleher, Roger T 
(Smith, Kline, & French Lab., Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Drug effects on the behavior of animals. Ann. 
N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1962, 96, 315-335.—With the de- 
velopment of certain psychopharmacological prin- 
ciples, preconceptions have developed about the effects 
of drugs on behavior and the relevance of certain ex- 
perimental techniques. The use of the conditioned 
avoidance is cited as a case in point. Positively rein- 
forced responses may at times be more sensitive to 
psychotropic effects than negatively reinforced re- 
sponses, To evaluate drug effects, one must know 
relative strengths of performances on positive and 
negative reinforcement. “It should not be assumed, 
however, that behavior maintained by aversive events 
is particularly relevant in the evaluation of all types 
of psychopharmacological events.” Drug effects in- 
teract with reinforcement schedules, species sensi- 
tivity, and psychophysiology. (28 ref.)—B. S. 
Aaronson. 

5DKIZC. Costello, C. G. The effects of mepro- 
bamate on kinesthetic figural after-effects. Brit. 
J. Psychol., 1962, 53, 17-26.—800 mg. of meprobamate 
reduced the tendency of Ss to overestimate a test 
block width during prestimulation trials and also re- 
duced the size of the figural aftereffects produced by 
rubbing a stimulus block wider than the test block. 
Results for ascending and descending trials were 
analysed separately, the effect being found only in 
the latter. The effect of the interpolated stimulus 
block in producing figural aftereffects is discussed in 
terms of the changing of the frame of reference set up 
between the test block and comparison block. Extra- 
version, previously found negatively correlated with 
overestimation tendency, was not significantly related 
with any of the measures of figural aftereffect.—M. 
Appley. 

5DK17G. Grossman, Sebastian P. (State U. 
Iowa) Effects of chlorpromazine and perphenazine 
оп bar-pressing performance in an approach- 
avoidance conflict. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 
54, 517-521.—Rats were trained to bar press for food, 
and shock was delivered through the bar on a 
schedule. A tone was presented at an intensity corre- 
lated with the level of the shock, which increased 
throughout each session. Increasing intensities O' 
tone led to decrease in bar press rate during control 
tests, but had little effect after injections of chlor- 
promazine or perphenazine. Drug performance was 
below the control level during no tone periods, but 
above the control level during high intensities O 
tone. It is suggested that the effect of the drugs 15 
not primarily analgesic, but that they have both a 
fear-reducing and a more general depressant effect— 
W. A. Wilson, Jr. 

5DK2IR. Roizin, L., Kaufman, M., & Casselman, 
B. (N. Y. Psychiatric Inst, Columbia U.) Struc- 
tural changes induced by neuroleptics. Rev: 
Canad. Biol, 1961, 20, 221-229.—A review of the 
literature and a summary of their own experiment 
observations on the morphological changes induce 
by neuroleptics.—2M. J. Wayner, Jr. 2 
. 5DK24G, Gromakovskaya, M. M. (Inst. Biolog- 
ical Physics, Acad. Science, USSR) Rol’ serotonina 
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v deistvii tsentral'noi nervnoi sistemy na raboto- 
sposobnost' nervno-myshechnogo apparata. [Role 
of serotonin in the action of the central nervous sys- 
tem on the working ability of the neuromuscular ap- 
paratus.] Dokl. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1961, 140, 724- 
727—Reserpine previously was shown to evoke a 
contraction of fatigued neuromuscular apparatus. To 
test a possible connection with release of serotonin 
into the blood stream, the present investigation was 
carried out in frogs. Reserpine injection into the 
brain stem was accompanied by injections of ergot- 
amine and LSD into the blood stream. Ergotamine, 
which inhibits the action of noradrenaline, had little 
effect on the contraction of the fatigued muscle. How- 
ever, the contraction was reduced by LSD, suggest- 
ing that the original contraction was due to serotonin 
in the blood stream. This suggestion was further 
substantiated by the fact that muscle contraction oc- 
curred when serotonin was injected directly into the 
blood stream.—H. Pick. 

5DK26S. Singh, S. D. (Punjab U., Chandigarh) 
Conditioned emotional response in the rat: Effects 
of stimulant and depressant drugs. J. psychol. 
Res., Madras, 1961, 5, 126-136.—12 emotionally reac- 
tive and 12 nonreactive rats selected on the basis of 
their defecation scores in a standardized open-field 
test were administered four drugs having stimulant or 
depressant action at the central or autonomic level 
and certain combinations of these. The conditioned 
emotional response (a decrease in a stable lever press- 
ing response in Skinner box in the presence of a 
signal previously associated with electric shock) was 
more affected by the "central" rather than the "auto- 
nomic" drugs. The finding supports the cortical ex- 
citation-inhibition theory of conditioning.—U. Pareek. 


5DK27W. Wada, Juhn A. (U. British Columbia, 
V. ancouver) Behavioral and electrographic effects 
of intraventricular injection of bulbocapnine and 
other substances in freely moving monkeys. Ann. 
N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1962, 96, 227-249.—The behavioral 
effects of intraventricular injection of bulbocapnine 
and intraventricular and systemic administration of 
other compounds in freely moving chronic monkeys 
Were correlated with spontaneous electrical activity 
derived from 92 electrodes in deep and subcortical 
structures. Bulbocapnine produced initial excitation 
followed by episodic stupor and arousal. Electrog- 
raphy suggested reticular effects. Similar effects 
Were obtained with the other compounds. Minute 
amounts of any of these deteriorated conditioned 
avoidance performance. Only bulbocapnine produced 
identical behavioral and electrographic effects. (15 
Te.)—B. S. Aaronson. 

SDK33T. Tislow, Е„ Hosko, M. J., Wilson, S. 
Р. Eckfeld, D. K., Gore, E. M., Hadley, F. V., & 
Зевапу, A. J. (Wyeth Inst. Medical Research, 
Radnor) Pharmacological approach to neuro- 
leptics. Rev. Canad. Biol, 1961, 20, 233-238—A 
Teview of earlier work and a report of their own 
Tésults on the screening of a series of Wyeth Labs 
Phenothiazine compounds by various criteria in sev- 
eral species. M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

Be DK34H. Hogans, A. F., Moreno, О. M, & 
rodie, D. А. (Merck Inst. Therapeutic Research, 
est Point, Pa. Effects of ethyl alcohol on 

and avoidance behavior of chronic electrode 

Monkeys. Amer. J. Physiol, 1961, 201, 434-436.— 
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Rhesus monkeys were trained on a modified Sidman 
avoidance schedule. As blood alcohol level was raised 
following acute intravenous administration of alcohol 
in doses of 0.5-2.0 g/kg, impairment of avoidance 
responding was correlated with increase in c.n.s. de- 
pression as measured by EEG patterns. Daily ad- 
ministration of 2.0 g/kg initially abolished avoidance 
behavior and markedly showed spontaneous EEG ac- 
tivity. Later, when tolerance to the behavioral effects 
of alcohol occurred, the EEG still showed high-volt- 
age, slow-wave activity—D. R. Peryam. 


5DK34S. Szara, Stephen, & Hearst, Eliot. (St. 
Elizabeths Hosp., Washington, D. C.) The 6-hy- 
droxylation of tryptamine derviatives: A way of 
producing psychoactive metabolites. Ann. N. Y. 
Acad. Sci. 1962, 96, 134-141—Comparison of the 
effects of diethyltryptamine (DET) and its major 
metabolite 6-hydroxydiethyltryptamine (6-HDET) in 
a number of behavioral situations in rats, monkeys, 
and man suggests that both depress press-rate in a 
free operant chamber. In a number of avoidance 
tasks, successful avoidance of noxious stimuli was 
interfered with. Psychiatric effects in man were as- 
sociated with the rate of excretion of 6-HDET. 
6-HDET seemed more potent than DET. The 6- 
HDET metabolite may be responsible for the psycho- 
tomimetic effect of tryptamine derivatives—B. S. 
Aaronson. 


5DK39I. Irwin, S. (Schering Corp. Bloomfield, 
N. J.) The actions of drugs on psychomotor ac- 
tivity. Rev. Canad. Biol, 1961, 20, 239-250.—An 
analysis of “actions of drugs on general activity in 
terms of . . . the techniques or apparatus employed, 
and some of the internal and external factors which 
modify individual responses to drugs” like the in- 
herent responsiveness of hyperactive animals and age. 
—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

5DK44V. Val’tseva, I. A. (First Moscow 
Sechinov Medical Inst.) Ob izmeneniyakh bio- 
elektricheskoi aktivnosti kory golovnogo mozga i 
dykhaniya pri deistvii yada kobry (Naja tripudans 
vor coeca gmel). [On changes of bioelectric activity 
of the cortex and breathing due to action of cobra 
venom.] Dokl. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1961, 141, 244— 
247.—The effect of cobra venom on rabbits was 
studied with respect to cortical electrical activity and 
breathing rate. The reaction to a just lethal dose of 
venom was divided into 2 phases. The 1st phase was 
characterized by a nonsynchronization of electrical 
activity in the cortex and breathing rhythm after an 
initial reaction. The 2nd phase was characterized by 
depressed electrical activity and slow but high ampli- 
tude breathing rhythm. The animal's death was ac- 
companied by convulsive breathing. The results are 
interpreted as indicating action of the venom on the 
c.n.s.—H. Pick. P 

5DK45K. Kikuchi, Tetsuhiko; Kitamura, Seiro, 
& Oyama, Masahiro. Rorschach performance in 
alcoholic intoxication. Tohoku psychol. Folia, 1961, 
20, 45-71.—Under mild intoxication, M increased, 
FC and color response ratio remained constant, and 
P decreased. Responses were closer to "free associa- 
tion,” and R increased. During retest 2 months 
later, also under mild intoxication, the ratio of time 
to number of responses decreased, FM and FC in- 
creased, and F and F% decreased. In both control 
and experimental groups the color-movement ratio 
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changed at random, and F + showed a tendency to 
decrease.—G. Rubin-Robson. 


5DK48I. Isaeva, І. I, & Krasuski, V. K. 
(Pavlov Inst. Physiology, AN, SSSR) K voprosu 
о nasledovanii reaktsii tsentral’ noi nervnoi sistemy 
sobak na vvdenie kofeina. [On the problem of in- 
heritance of the central nervous system's reaction to 
the injection of caffeine in dogs.] Dokl. Akad. Nauk 
SSSR, 1961, 141, 248-251.— Caffeine leads to in- 
creased arousal of cortical cells in dogs. In optimum 
doses the size of conditioned reflexes are increased 
without interfering with them. Doses exceeding the 
maximum lead to inhibition. There are large indi- 
vidual differences between animals with respect to 
size of doses which lead to this inhibition. The pres- 
ent paper presents pilot data on the genetic character- 
istics of these differences. 44 out of 48 dogs, both of 
whose parents had high level optimum doses are them- 
selves highly resistant to the deleterious effects of caf- 
feine. On the other hand, only 29 out of 44 dogs 
who had only one highly resistant parent are them- 
selves highly resistant to the deleterious effects of 
caffeine.—H. Pick. 

5DK60H. Haydu, George G. (Creedmoor Inst. 
Psychobiologic Studies, NYC) Schizophrenic be- 
havior and aspects of psychopharmacology. Ann. 
N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1962, 96, 160-169.—Understanding 
of schizophrenic behavior is poor except that there 
seems to be a distinction between conation and cogni- 
tion. Using cued story productions (see Amer. J. 
Psychother., 1961, 15, 619-629), schizophrenics were 
unable to produce conative patterns except in the case 
of well systematized paranoids. Data suggest that 
schizophrenic disorder arises from conative malfunc- 
tion and not higher brain process impairment. Com- 
paring 2 compounds, chlorprothizine and chlorpro- 
mazine, with marked antiserotonin activity on the be- 
havior of 18 chronic schizophrenics shows antipsy- 
chotic effect to be independent of antiserotonin activ- 
ity. This is interpreted as supporting the conclusions 
of the Ist study. (34 ref.) —B. S. Aaronson. 


5DK60Z. Zeval’d, L. О. (Inst. Physiology, USSR 
Acad. Sciences, Leningrad) Vliianie novokaina na 
vysshuiu nervnuiu deiatel’nost’ sobak. [Effect of 
novocain on the higher nervous activity of dogs.] 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1961, 11, 860-867.—Ss 
were 4 dogs from 14 to 16 years old. 5 ml. of 2% 
solution of novocain was administered in the form 
of intramuscular injections according to the following 
scheme: 12 daily injections, a 10 day interval, and 
again 12 daily injections. After 8 months the ad- 
ministration of novocain was repeated according to 
the same plan. Novocain intensified the excitatory 
process and improved the process of internal inhibi- 
tion. Novocain exerts particularly great influence 
em x Processes of internal cortical inhibition. —4. 

uk. 

5DK69N. Nash, Harvey. Northwestern 
Alcohol and caffeine: A ДҮ of their S OR 
logical effects. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C "Thomas, 
1962. xi, 169 p. $7.25.—56 normal adult volunteers 
received a large or small alcohol dose, a caffeine 
alkaloid dose, or a placebo. A large variety of psy- 
chological tests were administered, pre- and postdrug. 
Drug levels were obtained from blood samples. Caf- 
feine increased spontaneity of association and en- 
hanced immediate intentional recall. The large al- 
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cohol dose tended to immobilize resources. Tt im- 
paired visual discriminations, immediate recall, and 
more complex tasks. The effects of the small alcohol 
dose were generally negligible. Attention is given to 
reviewing previous literature and to the methodology 
of experimentation of this type.—E. Y. Beeman. 


5DK80H. Hollister, Leo E. (VA Hosp., Palo 
Alto, Calif.) Drug-induced psychoses and schizo- 
phrenic reactions: A critical comparison. Ann. 
N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1962, 96, 80-88.—20 screened nor- 
mal Ss given fixed doses of 3 psychotomimetics re- 
ported mostly somatic and perceptual effects and com- 
paratively few schizophrenic symptoms. 11 Ss on 
another psychotomimetic showed symptoms of toxic 
delirium. 78 professional raters were asked to de- 
termine whether Ss were schizophrenic or under the 
influence of psychotomimetics on the basis of a brief 
taped interview with 6 drugged Ss and 6 schizo- 
phrenics. They could do so with a high degree of 
Success, Clinical syndromes induced by drugs differ 
from those occurring in schizophrenia. The relevance 
of drug states for understanding schizophrenia is 
questioned.—B. 5. Aaronson. 


SDK89F. Funderburk, William H., Finger, Ken- 
neth F., Drakontides, Anna B., & Schneider, Jurg 
A. (C. Pfizer & Co., Groton, Conn) EEG and 
biochemical findings with MAO inhibitors. Ann. 
N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1962, 96, 289-301.—Study of the 
effects of monoamine oxidase (MAO) inhibitors in 
cats suggests that nialamide produces most central 
excitement and highest brain serotonin levels. Ex- 
citement is associated with serotonin concentration 
rather than norepinephrine. Beyond the inhibition of 
monamines, the various inhibitors have direct effects 
in their own right. (33 ref.) —B. S. Aaronson. 

5DK93M. Miicher, Hans. (Bergische Landstr. 2, 
Düsseldorf-Grafenberg) Über den Einfluss pharma- 
kologischer Belastung auf das Lernen im Zuord- 
nungsversuch. [On the influence of pharmacological 
stress on performance in the matching test.] Z. exp. 
angew. Psychol, 1961, 8, 393-399 —Group 1 (12 
Students) received a hypnotic drug the night before 
taking a matching test; Group 2 (12 students) re- 
ceived a placebo. After several days the experiment 
was repeated in reverse order. The performance 0 
Group 1 was inferior both times, while Group 2 
showed no decline in performance even after having 
taken the hypnotic. The results suggest that hypnot- 
ics hinder the planning of cognitive decisions an 
that attitudes acquired under the influence of hypnot- 
ics persist. On the other hand, once a cognitive 
attitude has been established previously, hypnotics do 
not affect such attitudes—W. J. Koppitz. 

5DK93P. Pautler, Eugene L., & Clark, George- 
(Biosciences Research, Goodyear Aircraft, Akron, 
O.) Тһе effect of chlorpromazine on the aig 
crimination between intermittent photic stimula- 
tion and a steady light in normal and prodi 
damaged cats. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, fot 
493-497.—5 cats were trained to discriminate. A 
food reward between a flicker and a steady light 
Chlorpromazine appeared to disrupt performance E 
high flicker frequencies (55 flashes/sec.) but nod 
lower frequencies (31 flashes/sec.). After atea 
striate cortex damage, chlorpromazine tended P is 
rupt discrimination at all frequencies tested. ay 
concluded that there is an alternate visual pathw 
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(blocked by chlorpromazine) which is functional in 
high-frequency discriminations in normal animals, 
and which mediates the discriminations shown after 
striate damage.—JV. A. Wilson, Jr. 


5DK94H. Holmberg, G., & Beck, L. H. (Ypsi- 
lanti State Hosp., Mich.) A systematic study of 
autonomic drug actions in mental hospital pa- 
tients: Methodology and preliminary results. J. 
psychosom. Res., 1961, 5, 194-205.—“The present 
paper is a description of the methodology established 
after a 's experimentation with various autonomic 
drugs, and of the results obtained in some 200 drug 
testings.” Of the 21 mental hospital patient Ss, 13 
were schizophrenics. ". . . the pilot study seems to 
show that the effects of various autonomic drugs, 
especially those affecting the adrenergic system, are 
promising tools for research in the psychophysiolog- 
ical field. They can probably help to clarify states of 
increased or decreased autonomic activity levels, and 
also elucidate the connection between autonomic and 
emotional reactivity." (47 ref.)—W. G. Shipman. 

5DK98B. Breen, Richard A., & McGaugh, James 
L. (Washington State U.) Facilitation of maze 
learning with posttrial injections of picrotoxin. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 498-501.—Rats 
were given 1 trial a day for 7 days in a 14-unit alley 
maze. Animals of Tryon Sg “maze-dull” strain that 
were injected with picrotoxin (1.00 or 1.25 mg/kg) 
30 sec. after each trial made significantly fewer errors 
than saline-injected controls. No significant differ- 
ences were found when Ss of the S, ( *maze-bright") 
Strain were used, or when a lower dose was used. 
The positive findings are felt to provide support for 
а neural preseveration theory of learning—W. A. 
Wilson, Jr. 

SDK99F. Fuller, John L. (Roscoe B. Jackson 
Memorial Lab., Bar Harbor, Me.) Effects of drugs 
on psychological development. Ann. N. Y. Acad. 
Sci., 1962, 96, 199-204. When basic perceptual learn- 
ig in young animals occurs under the influence of 
unusual metabolic products affecting the function of 
the CNS, it is likely to prove maladaptive to later 
needs. Animal nervous systems become progressively 
More stable with age, with critical periods in which 
maximal destructive effects can occur. Metabolic im- 
balance is a factor in producing behavioral instability. 
2 experiments are discussed in which chlorpromazine 
ànd mescaline failed to alter the direction and rate of 
Maturation in dogs. A control group reared in com- 
Dlete isolation showed marked disruption. This casts 
doubt on the original hypothesis.—B. S. Aaronson. 


(Also see Abstracts 5BD24W, 5DC65C, 5DE29B, 
SDJO1K, 5DJ90D, 5DPO2M, 5JM89B, 5JS56G) 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


501.313. Beckman, Е. L., Coburn, K. R., Cham- 
bers, R, M., DeForest, R. E., Augerson, W. S., & 
senson, V. G. (USN Aviation Medicine Accelera- 
tion Lab., Johnsville, Pa.) Physiologic changes ob- 
served in human subjects during zero G simulation 
7 Immersion in water up to neck level. Aerospace 
Med., 1961, 32, 1031-1041.—The experimental design 
Was to repeat the studies of Graveline and Balke 
(see 35: 4564) but set to a time period of immersion 

at would simulate more accurately the weightless 
Period of the Mercury astronauts. 7 Ss were im- 
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mersed in water up to neck level for periods of 5-23 
hours (5 Ss for 12 hours). They showed significant 
weight loss and decreases in the respiratory reserve 
and minute volumes. There was no significant decre- 
ment in the tracking task, attributable to water im- 
mersion, during exposure to a simulated space vehicle 
reentry profile. Exposure to 4.5 positive G for 15 
sec. following water immersion showed a decrement 
in tolerance in most Ss.—J. C. G. Loring. 


5DL80C. Chkhaidze, L. V. (Georgian Inst. Phys- 
ical Culture, Tbilisi, USSR) Koordinatsiia dviga- 
tel’nykh navykov cheloveka v povyshennom gravi- 
tatsionnom pole kak metod izucheniia upravleniia 
proizvol'nymi dvizheniiami. [Coordination of motor 
habits in man in an increased gravitational field as 
a method of studying the control of voluntary move- 
ments.] Biofizika, 1962, 7, 80-85.— The coordination 
of voluntary movements in man in a raised gravita- 
tional field has to undergo a disruption, whose limits 
depend on the state of the S in this field and the 
logarithm of acceleration of the force of gravity. If 
in a given case the force of gravitation does not con- 
tinue to increase, but is allowed to remain at a definite 
level, coordination of movements will be restored. 
The duration of such restoration will depend on, 
besides the state of the S, the magnitude of the 
gravitational field and the logarithm of the time re- 
quired to execute the given movements.—I, D. London. 


(Also see Abstracts 5DG48R, 5DK04C, 5DK14D*) 


Radiation 


5DM95M. Makarchenko, A. F., Zlatin, R. S., & 
Sirotina, M. Е. (Bogomolets Inst. Physiology, 
Ukrainian Acad. Sciences, USSR)  Izmenenie vys- 
shei nervnoi deiatel’nosti i kartiny perifericheskoi 
krovi pri dlite’nom obluchenii sobak gamma- 
luchami (Co). [Changes in the higher nervous 
activity and in the picture of the peripheral blood of 
dogs as a result of prolonged irradition with gamma 
rays (Сов0.)] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1961, 11, 
895-901.—4 male dogs whose type of nervous sys- 
tem had been previously established were exposed 
to irradiation with the maximum permissible doses of 
gamma rays (.05 r during 6 hours of irradiation). 
'The behavior was studied by means of the alimentary 
CR. Conclusions are: (a) The central nervous sys- 
tem is sensitive even to small doses of irradiation. 
(b) Changes in the higher nervous activity bear a 
cyclic, wave-like character and appear earlier than 
the hematological changes. (c) At a definite stage 
of irradiation an intensification of the internal in- 
hibition occurs, which subsequently tends to decline. 
(d) АП these changes are a function of the typolog- 
ical peculiarities of the nervous system.—dA. Cuk. 


Stress 


5DN23S. Speisman, J. C., Osborn, Janet, & 
Lazarus, R. S. (U. California, Berkeley) Cluster 
analysis of skin resistance and heart rate at rest 
and under stress. Psychosom. Med., 1961, 23, 323- 
343.—35 male and 35 female undergraduates went 
through a.personality assessment session, a control 
session (neutral film) and an experimental session 
(stressor film on primitive subincision rites). Dur- 
ing the control and experimental sessions continuous 
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recordings of heart rate and skin resistance were 
taken. It was found that certain autonomic measures 
are independent of each other, although under stress, 
some will covary. Certain autonomic measures (re- 
sponse and recovery) were found to be unsatisfactory 
while others (level and variability) were always use- 
ful. Responses in the 2 autonomic systems did not 
correlate. The stress film was very effective—W. С. 
Shipman. 


(Also see Abstracts 5DJ53G, 5DK99F) 


NUTRITION 


5DO31Y. Yuwiler, Arthur, & Louttit, Richard T. 
(U. Michigan) Effects of phenylalanine diet on 
brain serotonin in the rat. Science, 1961, 134, 831- 
832.—Hooded rats fed diets high in phenylalanine 
showed poorer performance on the Hebb-Williams 
maze than controls, as well as decreased brain sero- 
tonin levels. There did not appear to be a causal 
relationship between these findings, and the findings 
do not appear to be attributable either to a generalized 
behavioral defect or to inadequate dietary intake.— 
Journal abstract. 


5DO43B. Brožek, Josef, & Vaes, Gilbert. 
(Lehigh U.) Experimental investigations on the 
effects of dietary deficiencies on animal and human 
behavior. Vitam. Horm., 1961, 19, 43-94.—4A com- 
prehensive review of laboratory studies, with focus 
on the effects of dietary deficiencies. It is based, 
principally, on 3 sources of material: (a) Western 
studies of varied aspects of animal behavior; (b) 
Soviet investigations on dogs and rats, limited largely 
to the study of conditioned reflexes as a criterion of 
brain function; and (c) experimental studies on diet 
and human behavior, with emphasis on the work done 
at the Laboratory of Physiological Hygiene, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. The presentation is oriented to- 
ward nutritional categories (acute starvation; semi- 
starvation; vitamin-B complex; fat-soluble vitamins; 
proteins and amino acids, including glutamic acid; 
carbohydrates, fats, and special diets; and minerals). 
(250 ref.)—J. Brožek. 


Genetics & BEHAVIOR 


5DP02M. McGaugh, James L., Westbrook, Wil- 
liam, & Burt, George. (San Jose State Coll.) 
Strain differences in the facilitative effects of 5-7- 
diphenyl-1-3-diazadamantan-6-01 (1757 I.S.) on 
maze learning. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 
502-505.—Rats were injected either with the strych- 
nine-like drug 1757 L.S. or a citric acid control solu- 
tion 10 min. before being run in a Lashley III alley 
maze. From 2 to 5 massed trials were given on each 
of 4 days. Injections did not affect differentially the 
performance of descendants of the Tryon “maze- 
bright" (S4) strain, but in descendants of ће “maze- 
dull” (53) strain and in 1st-generation cross-bred Ss, 
the 1757 LS. Ss made significantly fewer errors. It 
is suggested that S, Ss normally have slower rates of 
intertrial neural reverberation than S, Ss, and that 
the slow rate of reverberation and consolidation of Ss 
Ss was increased by 1757 I.S.—IW. A. Wilson, Jr. ` 


(Also see Abstract 5DK481) 
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5EA00C. Chauchard, Paul. Des animaux à 
Phomme. [From animals to man.] Paris, France: 
Presses Univer. France, 1961. 200 p. NF 8—It is 
asserted that man in order to know and understand 
himself and all of the diverse ramifications of his 
cultural and mental existence must first be cognizant 
of his evolutionary past. It is shown that man's posi- 
tion in the zoological series was attained through 
superiority of his nervous development. While noth- 
ing essentially new appears with the emergence of 
homo sapiens either on the cerebral or the anatomical 
and physiological level, through a simple increase in 
complexity man has attained such a maximum of 
organization that for the Ist time a threshold is 
crossed which gives to man psychological properties 
of quite another order from those of lower animals. 
A survey of comparative neurophysiology from 1- 
celled organisms to man is accompanied by a survey 
of comparative psychology including a discussion of 
instincts, reflexes, conditioning and learning, intel- 
ligence, language, and the so-called higher functions 
of the brain.—G. Н. Mowbray. 

5EA3SL. Lindauer, Martin. (U. Munich) Ethol- 
ogy. Annu. Rev. Psychol, 1962, 13, 35—/0.—This 
year's review covers a section of the field of ethology, 
that of social life and communication among animals. 
The forms of social life and the organization of social 
communities have been studied in many forms of in- 
sects. Several studies also investigate the origin and 
development of social life in insect colonies. Verte- 
brate social life has also been under study. T he phe- 
nomenon of rank order has been studied in many 
animals. (290 ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. i 1 

5EA41V. Viaud, Gaston. La psychologie ani- 
male. [Animal psychology.] Psychol. Franc., 1961, 
6, 241-248.—A survey of research problems related 
to unlearned and learned behavior.—C. J. Adkins. 


(Also see Abstract 5DK15C) 


NATURAL OBSERVATION 


5EB72I. Ivlev, V. S. (Biological Station, Sevasto- 
pol USSR) Smoltifikatsiia lososevykh i её bio- 
logicheskoe znachenie. [Smoltification of salmon 
and its biologicalsignificance.] Zh. obshch. Biol, 1962, 
23, 72-73.—Unlike major postembryonic morphobio- 
logical processes such as metamorphosis and revers- 
ible cyclic phenomena, smoltification in salmon repre- 
sents a special category of phenomenon since features 
characteristic of the 2 aforementioned processes аге 
intrinsic to it. —/. D. London. 


EARLY EXPERIENCE (INCLUDING IMPRINTING) 


SECO2P. Pitz, Gordon F., & Ross, Richard P; 
(Carnegie Inst. Technology) Imprinting as a i 
tion of arousal. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, si 
602-604.—Vantress broiler chicks received а eee 
imprinting trial daily for 5 days. Chicks which uo 
a loud clapping sound when they were near the int- 
printing object showed a greater amount of йар 
ing than chicks which heard the sound when rod the 
the imprinting objects, or which never hear di- 
sound. The differences were maintained after аш 
tory stimulation was terminated. Results are eo 
to support the hypothesis that imprinting is à func 
of arousal.—]W. A. Wilson, Jr. 
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5ECO3D. Davenport, Richard K., Menzel, Emil 
W., & Rogers, Charles M. Maternal care during 
infancy: Its effect on weight gain and mortality 
in the chimpanzee. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1961, 
31, 803-809.—In chimpanzees, maternal deprivation, 
whether occurring immediately at birth or after a firm 
emotional bond has been established between mother 
and young, has no adverse effect on weight gain or 
mortality. It seems that although psychological con- 
sequences may be profound, possible adverse physical 
effects resulting from separation are more than com- 
pensated for by the superior sanitation and nutrition 
provided in the nursery.—R. E. Perl. 


5EC43L. Levine, Seymour. (Ohio State U.) 
The effects of differential infantile stimulation of 
emotionality at weaning. Canad. J. Psychol., 1959, 
13, 243-247.— "Three groups of newborn albino rats 
were stimuated by being shaken or moved about for 
20days. These procedures involved no handling. At 
21 days of age these Ss were compared with non- 
stimulated control groups for differences in emotional- 
ity. The results revealed that the non-stimulated Ss 
exhibited significantly greater defecation in a novel 
situation than did either of the stimulated groups. In 
addition, the removal of the mother proved to have 
no effect on later emotionality. These results were 
interpreted as indicating the importance of stimula- 
tion in the absence of handling on physiological de- 
velopment and on development of differential emo- 
tional responsivity."—R. Davidon. 


SEC48E. Ehrlich, Annette. (McGill U.) Effects 
of past experience on exploratory behaviour in 
tats. Canad. J. Psychol, 1959, 13, 248-254.—The 
effects on exploration of differential rearing condi- 
tions and of immediate past experience were studied 
and, in addition, the factor of maze complexity was 
Varied by utilizing two tests, a Y maze and a Dashiell 
maze. Early handling significantly increased explora- 
tion in both mazes, and there was a tendency, al- 
though not significant, for rats reared in a restricted 
environment to explore more than rats reared in a 
tree environment. Maze complexity did not affect the 
results, Although previous experience in one maze 
did not affect performance in the other maze, explora- 
tory activity declined with time, both within and be- 
tween trials in the same maze. The results justify 
the statement that a rat's response to a novel situation 
is dependent upon its past history, both in terms of 
early experience and in terms of previous exposures 
to the same situation.” —R. Davidon. 

SEC92C. Campbell, Byron A., & Pickleman, Jack 

(Princeton U.) The imprinting object as a 
reinforcing stimulus. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1961, 54, 592-596.— Chicks were run in a T maze in 
Which the goal boxes were alleys, one of which con- 
tained а moving blue cube. Chicks that had pre- 
viously been imprinted with the cube showed ac- 
quisition of the response of going to the cube, whereas 
animals without prior imprinting did not. The per- 
centage of responses to the alley containing the cube 
Continued at a high level even after the following 
response had diminished. It is concluded that im- 
Printing "endows a previously neutral stimulus with 
enforcing properties.” —W. A. Wilson, Jr. 
cae CozG. Gray, Philip Howard. (Montana State 
Be -) he releasers of imprinting: Differential 

actions to color as a function of maturation. J. 
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comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 597-601.—The ap- 
proach reactions to colored objects, including a sib- 
ling, were tested in.White Rock chicks from 1 to 5 
days of age. The sibling was the best “releasing” 
object, and was the only one eliciting approach on the 
lst day of life. The pattern of response to chicks 
and to objects of their color supports the suggestion 
that on the Ist 2 days the chick is attracted to the 
flock, and after that period to objects resembling the 
mother.—]V. A. Wilson, Jr. 


(Also see Abstracts 5DJ95L, 5EF75H) 


REFLEXES & Instinctive BEHAVIOR 


5EDO7S. Suomalainen, Paavo. Hibernation and 
sleep. In G. E. W. Wolstenholme & M. O'Connor 
(Eds.), The nature of sleep (see 36: 5CB16W). Pp. 
307-316.—Hibernation is a hypothermic state, occur- 
ring naturally in certain mammals, during which the 
body temperature of the animal is greatly reduced 
and all activity of the higher nervous centers is de- 
pressed. The centers of sleep and wakefulness, and 
likewise those of temperature regulation, are situated 
in the hypothalamus. The neurosecretion of the nu- 
cleus supraopticus, located in the hypothalamus, plays 
an essential role in hibernation. As yet, it has not 
been demonstrated whether there is any connection 
between this secretion and the rhythm of sleep and 
wakefulness.—E. Y. Beeman. 

5ED31L. Lenhoff, Howard M. (U. Miami) 
Activation of the feeding reflex in hydra littoralis: 
I. Role played by reduced glutathione, and quan- 
titative assay of the feeding reflex. J. gen. Physiol., 
1961, 45, 331-344.— The assay method is described. 
Experimental results demonstrate a limited number 
of receptor-effector systems localized around the 
mouth and on tentacles. Concentrations of glutathione 
above 5 X 10-*M activate all systems; 10-*M gives a 
half-maximum response. Glutathione must be con- 
stantly present to elicit response, but it stops in the 
presence of excess because of some change in the 
Hydra and not because of any change in the gluta- 
thione. Knowledge concerning the mechanism of the 
reaction is summarized.—D. R. Peryam. 

5ED41P. Precht, H. (Zoological Inst., Kiel, Ger- 
many) Über das Heimfindevermögen von Vögeln. 
[The ability of birds to find their way home.] Psy- 
chol. Beit., 1961, 6, 241-263.—“The author gives spe- 
cial attention to the problem of determining the place 
of destination . . . according to the constellation of 
the stars and whether or not the change in constella- 
tion is taken into consideration. . . . There are several 
observations leading to the assumption of the exist- 
ence of a non-optical orientation system operating in 
finding home. The author shipped black headed gulls 
to a far away place, the results of this experiment 
were striking: even in bird cages put in artificially 
illuminated rooms they tried to escape in the ‘home’ 
direction. Ву this method laboratory experiments 
concerning the home finding ability are made pos- 
sible.” (English & French summaries, 98 ref.) —H. 
J. Priester. 


(Also see Abstracts 5DC56S, 5EO51R) 


MOTIVATION & EMOTION 


5EF21G. Grunzke, Marvin E. Feeding devices 
for use with primates in space flight. USAF MDC 


36: SEF ANIMAL PS 
tech. docum. Rep., 1961, No. 61-35. 21 p—This 
report describes 2 devices that can be employed for 
dispensing food and water to primates that are under- 
going space flight. Also provided are the functional 
diagrams for basic conditioning and for more com- 
plex reinforcement schedules.—U SA F MDC. 
SEF24F. Finger, Frank W. (U. Virginia) 
Estrous activity as a function of measuring device. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 524-526.—The 
activity of 10 female rats was measured for 50-day 
periods in a revolving wheel and a stationary cage. 
Activity cycles appeared to be longer and more vari- 
able in the cage. The increases representing estrus 
were proportionately greater in the wheel, but the 
difference between the effect of estrus upon the 2 ac- 
tivity scores is less than the difference observed with 
food deprivation.—WW. A. Wilson, Jr. 
5EF27A. Amsel Abram, & Work, Murray S. 
(U. Toronto) The role of learned factors in 
“spontaneous” activity. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1961, 54, 527-532.—Activity was measured during 
l5-min. periods of stimulus change (PSC) for 3 
groups of rats. A group always fed 5 min. after the 
onset of the PSC developed an ascending gradient of 
activity during the prefeeding periods; Ss never fed 
in this situation showed no gradient and activity re- 
mained at a low level, while Ss fed on % the trials 
showed no gradient, although prefeeding activity rose 
in the course of the experiment. An explanation is 
proposed in terms of differential conditioning of rg to 
the prefeeding cues —W. A. Wilson, Jr. 
SEF68R. Rozin, Paul, & Mayer, Jean. (Harvard 
U. School Public Health) Regulation of food in- 
take in the goldfish. Amer. J. Physiol., 1961, 201, 
968-974.—Goldfish were trained to press a lever for 
pellets of food and food intake was studied. Feeding 
is distributed fairly evenly over time, within limits of 
the lighting cycle. Some eat mainly at night, some 
during the day, and others are indifferent to the 
lighting cycle. Food intake decreases % to % in 
response to a temperature drop of 15°-25° C., and 
increases correspondingly when the temperature re- 
turns to 25° С, Dilution of the normal diet with 
kaolin increases food intake, —D. R. Peryam. 
SEF72O. Orbach, J. (Michael Reese Hosp.) 
Spontaneous ejaculation in rat. Science, 1961, 134, 
1072-1073.—Daily seminal discharges were observed 
when individually caged male rats were prevented 
from grooming the genital region orally—Journal 
abstract. 


SEF75H. Harlow, Harry F. (U. Wisconsin) 
The development of affectional patterns in infant 
monkeys. In B. M. Foss (Ed.), Determinants of 
infant behaviour (see 36: SFBO7F.) Pp. 75-88.— 
A discussion of some of the mother surrogate re- 
search. Infant monkeys formed strong ties with the 
cloth mothers. Her presence provided great reassur- 
ance in fear situations. Prolonged contact with only 
a mother surrogate seems to inhibit the development 
of play responses and of normal affectional ties with 
other monkeys.—E. Y. Beeman. 

5EF77B. Batten, Don Е., & Shoemaker, Harry 
A. (Washington State U.) The effects of depriva- 
tion and incentive palatability on a conditioned 
Operant response. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 
54, 577-579.—Rats were trained to press a lever in a 
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YCHOLOGY 


box in which the amount of food delivered depended on 
the duration of the lever press. In subsequent 20-min, 
test periods the number of presses was greater after 
22 hr. of deprivation than after 1 hr. of deprivation: 
the addition of saccharin to the food had no effect. 
'There were no significant differences in duration of 
presses under the different conditions—W. A. Wil- 
son, Jr. 

5EF80B. Bolles, Robert C. (Hollins Coll.) The 
interaction of hunger and thirst in the rat. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 580-584.—Food or water 
intake (as reflected in bar press rate) was recorded 
continuously for 4 days in rats maintained either 
under ad libitum conditions or with 23-hr. deprivation 
of the other commodity. Under deprivation condi- 
tions the intake of the available commodity declined 
progressively below intake under ad libitum condi- 
tions. Intake of the available commodity did not in- 
crease with continued experience of deprivation. It 
is suggested that food deprivation reduces the need 
for water, but that the water-deprived animal is both 
thirsty and hungry, eating less because dry food in- 
creases its thirst—-W. A. Wilson, Jr. 

SEFS85R. Peirce, J. Trevor, & Nuttall, Ronald L. 
(U. Pittsburgh) Duration of sexual contacts in 
the rat. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 585-587. 
—Male rats were permitted to exhaust themselves 
sexually while the duration of each sexual contact was 
recorded electrically. The average duration of all 
intromissions was .30 sec.; the duration of ejaculatory 
contacts rose from the 1st through the 6th ejaculation, 
from a value of 1.14 sec. to one of 3.38 sec. It is sug- 
gested that ejaculation sensitizes the ejaculatory re- 
flex, but with successive ejaculations, the completion 
of the reflex becomes more sluggish.—W. A. Wilson, 
Jr. 

5EF88B. Barras, R. A quantitative study of the 
behaviour of the male Mormoniella ураз 
(Walker) (Hymenoptera, Pteromalidae) towares 
two constant stimulus-situations. Behaviour, 1 of 
18, 288-312.—Copulation was studied by the meth 
of dual quantification whereby both the experimen 
animal and the stimulus situation are standardized. 
The 2 constant stimulus situations refer to тесерий 
and nonreceptive females in which the former гем 
the complete behavior pattern and the latter only рае 
of the courtship pattern. The behavior of males Ыы 
characterized by a waning responsiveness to suce® 

i 1 between 
sive nonreceptive females when the time 1 are 
presentations was short. These and other resu ts 
discussed in terms of nervous system functions 
(English & French summaries)—H. H. Weiss. 2 

SEF88M. Menzel, Emil W., Jr.. (Yerkes Lab. 
Primate Biology) Perception of food s 
chimpanzee. J. comp. physiol. Psychol, 1 Y 
588-591.—When given an array of pieces 0 d 
adult chimpanzees selected the largest piece fre 
when the ratio of sizes was only 1.11 to 1.00. imals 
food stimuli were differently oriented, the s 
showed a tendency to overestimate the horizon 
compared to the longitudinal or the vertical P. 
sion. “The usefulness of food-size prefere 
basis for further examination of primate vist 
ity was noted.”—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 

5EF99T. Thiessen, D. D. (U. Calif 
exploratory behavior and body weight. ; P: 
Rec., 1961, 11, 299-304.— The hypothesis 0! * 
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ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


verse relation between body weight and exploratory 
behavior, and the contribution of emotionality to such 
behavior were studied. 3 different mice strains were 
tested over a 3 minute exploratory period. Results 
generally confirmed the hypothesis, and emotionality 
was directly related to decreased 'exploratory be- 
havior. One strain of animals "showing high activity 
and low emotionality also showed an increase in ac- 
tivity over the 3-minute test period."—R. J. Seidel. 


(Also see Abstracts 5DC20M, 5EG49P, 5EL77H) 


Sensory PROCESSES 


5EG49P. Parkes, A. S., & Bruce, H. M. (Na- 
tional Inst. Medical Research, London) Olfactory 
stimuli in mammalian reproduction. Science, 1961, 
134, 1049-1054.—Odor excites neurohumoral re- 
sponses affecting estrus, pseudopregnancy, and preg- 
nancy in the mouse.—Jowrnal abstract. 


(Also see Abstract 5EF88M) 


LEARNING 


5ЕН27С. Grunzke, Marvin E. A restraint device 
for behavioral research with the chimpanzee. 
USAF MDC tech. docum. Rep., 1961, No. 61-37. 
27 p.—This report describes a restraint chair that can 
be employed in operant conditoning research with 
the chimpanzee, The chair is designed for easy 
adjustment to various si and, when used with а 
Suit or vest, will also facilitate attachment of sensors 
lor collection of physiological data—USAF MDC. 
,SEH30S. Seen, G. Н., & Shafer, James М. (West 
Virginia U.) A test of stimulus satiation theory. 
Proc, W. Va. Acad. Sci., 1961, 33, 130-133.—22 male 
and 38 female hooded r were run once a day for 
10 days in a 2 alternative T-maze. The experimental 
maze was painted flat black except for a light grey 
goal arm and a goal box which appeared randomly 
to the left or right of the choice-point over the series 
of trials, The same procedure using the opposite 
color scheme y used for the control group, One 
trial a day was given for 10 days, each trial terminat- 
ing at the end of 3 minutes or a turn into either goal 
arm. The stimulus satiation hypothesis would predict 
response repetition to the normal maze arm, an hy- 
pothesis not supported by results —O. Strunk, Jr. 
SEH33Y. Yamaguchi, Shun-Ichi, & Warren, J. 
М. (U. Pittsburgh) Single versus double alterna- 
tion learning by cats. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1961, 54, 533-538.—Cats in a WGTA learned the 
response sequence RRLL faster than the sequence 
RLRL. The s igle-alternation behavior was rela- 
lively easily extended to sequences of up to 20 re- 
šponses, but the double-alternation pattern could not 
(< extended beyond 6 responses. Both proactive 
‘Acilitation and retroactive interference were apparent 
in the performance of animals trained serially on the 
i asks. Whatever the correct pattern, Ss tended to 
5.0% Strong position preferences early in training, 
and then later adopted an RLLL order of response. 
The failure to find a spontaneous alternation tendency 
ЗЕЕ езіз that this tendency may be a specific charac- 
Tistic ot rats.”"—W, A, Wilson, Jr. 
m C H72W. Wickens, Delos D., Meyer, Patricia 
» & Sullivan, Shirley М. (Ohio State U.) 
Баса GSR conditioning, conditioned discrim- 
‘on, and interstimulus intervals in cats. J. 
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comp. physiol, Psychol, 1961, 54, 572-576.—With 
tones as conditioned stimuli, апа shock as UCS, con- 
ditioning and conditioned discrimination of the GSR 
were established in cats. 3 different CS-UCS in- 
tervals were compared, each of 6 cats serving in all 
conditions, with conditioning sessions separated by 
extinction periods, The effect of CS-L interval 
was significant, and that of Sessions was not, suggest- 
ing that the method of using an animal in several 
conditions is justifiable.—1V. A, Wilson, Jr. 


SEHSIS. Sime, M. E, & Kay, H. (Oxford U., 
England)  Interproblem interference and age. 
J. Gerontol., 1961, 17, 81-87.—"An experiment was 
conducted to test the hypothesis that there is a tend- 
ency, increasing with age, to persist in previously 
learned S-R relationships which have ceased to be 
appropriate.” Ss were 8 hooded rats in each of 2 age 
groups, 5-6 and 15-16 months. No evidence was 
found to support the hypothesis.—/. Botwinick, 


(Also see Abstracts 5DB71T, 5DJ01D) 


Conditioning 


5EI02P. Pyshina, S. P. (Pavlov Medical Inst., 
Leningrad, USSR)  Vzaimootnoshenie sledovykh 
nervnykh protsessov vozbuzhdeniia i tormozheniia 
pri korotkom deístvii uslovnykh razdrazhitelei. 
[Interrelationships of the trace nervous processes of 
excitation and inhibition under the action of short 
conditioned stimuli] Zh. vyssh. mervn. Deiatel., 
1961, 11, 902-907.— Trace CRs to different stimuli 
(bell, light, metronome) were established in 2 dogs 
of strong balanced nervous system, Short CSs were 
then applied with an interval of 5 minutes. Some 
findings are: (a) A short application of a differentia- 
tion stimulus in the presence of cortical trace excita- 
tion modifies the course of this excitation, The 
salivation declines rapidly, and the secretion in re- 
sponse to other stimuli becomes smaller and changes. 
(b) A second application of a positive CS at the time 
of trace inhibition calls forth a CR with a consider- 
able latency (45 sec.) which decreases as summation 
trials go оп, (c) The previously elaborated struc- 
ture of excitation and inhibition changes and a new 
pattern develops.—4., Cuk. 


SEI37G. Gezalian, L, $. (Lab. Physiology, USSR 
Acad. Sciences, Moscow) О dinamicheskoi stereo- 
tipii. [Dynamic stereotype.] Zh. vyssh. mervm. 
Deiatel., 1961, 11, 937-942,— The purpose was to 
study the role of various indifferent stimuli as indi- 
cators of systemic patterns in the CR activity, Ss 
were 3 dogs trained according to Pavlov's classical 
method. The stereotype of conditioned reactions was 
built by means of the following stimuli: metronome 
with different frequencies, light, lifting of the right 
hindleg, and touching of the right flank. Indifferent 
stimuli (sound, gurgling, temperature) were then 
applied without food reinforcement, Systemic reac- 
tion patterns were elicited only in single cases and to 
à very slight extent. “Absence of manifestation of 
systemic patterns is not connected with any disturb- 
ance of the CR activity nor with the inhibition of 
cortical points in the system of CR."—4. Cuk. 

5EI72A. Anokhin, P. К. Vnutrennee tormo- 
zhenie kak problema fiziologii. [Internal inhibition 
as a problem of physiology.] Moscow, USSR: 
Medgiz, 1958. 472 p.—The book is devoted to the 
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"mechanisms of internal inhibition," that is, condi- 
tioned inhibition, Among the problems discussed are 
the following: the conditions under which different 
forms of internal inhibition arise, their mechanisms, 
the interrelation of the stimulatory and inhibitory 
nervous processes, and the structure of the condi- 
tioned reflex.—/. D. London. 


(Also see Abstracts 5DC20F, 5DE79M, 5DG84R, 
4DG93N, 5DK14D*, 5DK26S) 


Discrimination 


5EJ39B. Behar, Isaac. (USA Medical Research 
Lab. Ft. Knox, Ky.) Analysis of object-alteration 
learning in rhesus monkeys. /. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 54, 539-542.—'"'Six sophisticated rhesus 
monkeys were trained on 320 or 80 object-alternation 
problems for 6 or 24 trials per problem, respectively. 
Learning of the problem progressed at nearly equal 
rates for the two groups. Interproblem improvement 
was found to be largely independent of intraproblem 
learning, but depended instead upon the elimination 
of competing response tendencies. Four sources of 
difficulty inherent in the object-alternation problem 
were described.”—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 
5EJ43S. Schuck, John R, Polidora, V. J., Mc- 
Connell, David G., & Meyer, Donald R. (Bowling 
Green State U.) Response location as a factor in 
primate pattern discrimination. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1961, 54, 543-545.— "Thirteen monkeys were 
presented 832 two-choice color-discrimination prob- 
lems in an automated version of the formboard situa- 
tion. In this apparatus, stimulus patterns were pro- 
jected upon two adjacent 3-in.-square screens and all 
Ss were required to respond to the centers of the 
screens. The results showed that under these condi- 
tions monkeys discriminate center cues more readily 
than those arranged upon the border. These data 
have been interpreted as reconfirming the importance 
of spatial S-R contiguity in primate discrimination 
learning."—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 
5EJ46H. Horel, James A., Schuck, John R., & 
Meyer, Donald R. (Ohio State U.) Effects of 
spatial stimulus arrangements upon discrimination 
learning by monkeys. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1961, 54, 546—547.—Monkeys' acquisition of discrim- 
ination of cues .75 in. in diameter was studied. Varia- 
tions in the position of the cues relative to the re- 
sponse buttons produced a small but significant effect 
upon performance. “The results obtained were con- 
sistent with the view that relatively small stimulus 
displays can be advantageously employed in automatic 
primate test equipment.”—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 
5EJ48D. D'Amato, M. R. (New York U.) 
Transfer of an early-acquired brightness discrim- 
ination from bar pressing to a Y maze. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol, 1961, 54, 548-551—Rats were 
given Skinner box training on a brightness discrim- 
ination, and 5 weeks later were trained to go to the 
brighter arm of a Y maze. A group for which a 
bright light had served as SP (and a dim light as S4) 
in the Skinner box learned the Y maze discrimination 
faster than a group with the opposite Skinner-box 
training; a group without the Skinner-box experience 
was intermediate. It was concluded that the transfer 
of specific response tendencies was more important 
than transfer of general perceptual factors—W. A. 
Wilson, Jr. 


ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


5EJ75K. Kay, H., & Sime, M. E. (Oxford U. 
England) Discrimination learning with old and 
young rats. J. Gerontol., 1961, 17, 75-80.—"The 
purpose of this study was to observe possible age 
differences in both speed of learning on initial dis- 
crimination problems and in learning to reverse the 
responses which had been learned.” In 2 experiments 
with rat Ss, no age difference was found. Ss were 
5-6 months and 18-20 months in Experiment I, and 
8-9 months and 20-23 months in Experiment II.— 
J. Botwinick. 

(Also see Abstracts 5DC28F, 5DJ06B, 5DKO06P, 
5DK93P) 


Avoidance 


(Also see Abstracts 5DJ29B, 5DJ44M, 5DKI5C, 
5DK27W, 5DK34H, 5DK34S) 


Reinforcement 
SELS2L. Lawrence, Douglas, & Hommel, 
Leonard. (Stanford U.) The influence of differ- 
ential goal boxes on discrimination learning in- 
volving delay of reinforcement. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1961, 54, 552-555.—Rats were trained on a 
simultaneous black-white discrimination with a 10-sec. 
delay between choice and the entrance to the goal box. 
Ss for which the correct and incorrect goal boxes 
were identical showed little evidence of learning. If 
the goal boxes differed in shape and floor texture 
more learning was demonstrated, and even faster 
learning occurred in a group which had a black goal 
box after response to the white, and a white goal box 
after the black. The latter group maintained ac- 
curacy even when the delay period was increased to 
60 sec. It is suggested that immediate reinforcement 
is not necessary for learning a simultaneous dis- 
crimination—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 
5Е1.565. Stevenson, Harold W. (U. Minnesota) 
The effect of pretraining reinforcement schedule 
on probability learning in the rat. J. comp. phys 
Psychol., 1961, 54, 556-559.—“Rats were pretraine 
on a straightaway with either 33% or 100% rem- 
forcement and then switched to a three-choice dis- 
crimination task where one of the choices 


was rein- 
forced 66% of the time and the other two EU. 
were never reinforced. The results indicate that res 
ing the last half of the discrimination task Ss P 


trained with 100% reinforcement show a significantly 
greater frequency of choice of the reinforcing pa 
ulus than do Ss pretrained with 33% reinforcement. 
—W. A. Wilson, Jr. iy- 

5EL60K. Kraeling, Doris. (U. Vermont) Anay 
sis of amount of reward as a variable in learning 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 560-565.— Grot 
of rats were run in a straight alley to sucrose гези 
3 concentrations and 3 durations of drinking ae 
were used. Rate of drinking (tongue laps) Was р p 
tively related to both concentration and duration ^ 
exposure to sucrose; running speed was determi 
primarily by concentration. It is concluded that ET 
tensity of taste stimulation is a critical aspect A ” 
ward in relation to instrumental response streng 
—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 

5EL66B. Boyle, Raymond E. (Reed 
Secondary reinforcement and a test of tWO 
forcement hypotheses concerning the PR 
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1. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 566-571.—Rats 
were run to food in a distinctive box at the end of a 
runway and then tested on a U maze with the 
(empty) distinctive box as reward. Runway speed 
was greater with distributed trials than with massed 
trials, and greater with partial reinforcement than 
with continuous reinforcement. On maze testing, 
greater resistance to extinction and more frequent 
choice of the distinctive box was shown by Ss which 
had had partial reinforcement. of runway trials. “ 
neither the secondary-reinforcement explanation nor 
Hull's hypothesis states the necessary and sufficient 
conditions of the partial-reinforeement effect.” —W. 
A. Wilson, Jr. \ 


5EL69H. Honig, W. К. (Denison U.) General- 
ization of extinction on the spectral continuum. 
Psychol. Rec., 1961, 11, 269-278.—Techniques in- 
volved equal operant training (pigeons as Ss) on 13 
different values (510-630 mu.), extinction on one 
value (570) and an unreinforced test of response rate 
at all 13 values. A clear decremental gradient ob- 
tained around 570 mu. was almost destroyed by re- 
training on all values. With no further extinction 
at 570 mu., the gradient did not reappear at retesting. 
The “study is compared to a previous one where 
training at a single stimulus value followed by extinc- 
tion at a different value failed to produce a decre- 
mental gradient of extinction.” The differences are 
explained by assuming that the present extinction 
gradient is “a combination of gradients of acquisition 
around the different training values” differentially 
reduced by extinction —R. J. Seidel. 


5EL77H. Hendry, Derek P., & Rasche, Robert 
H. (U. Durham, England) Analysis of a new 
nonnutritive positive reinforcer based on thirst. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 477-483.—Air- 
drinking (licking at a stream of cool air) was shown 
to (a) act as reward for thirsty rats, but not for rats 
Satiated with water, (b) be accompanied by weight 
loss, due to excessive loss of saliva by evaporation, 
(c) reduce subsequent consumption of water, and (d) 
reduce rate of bar pressing for water on a l-min. VI 
Schedule. It is hypothesized that rats fail to dis- 
criminate between the immediate sensory effects of 
drinking air and of drinking water, both of which 
Cause a cooling of the mouth. The relation to other 
Studies of oral stimulation and to theories of rein- 
forcement is discussed. —W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


(Also see Abstracts 5DE68K, 5EC92C) 
Motivation & Learning 


COMPLEX PROCESSES 


SEN39B. Brawn, Vivien M. Sound production 
by the cod (Gadus callarias L.). Behaviour, 1961, 
18, 239-255.—Male and female cod greater than 37 
cm. in total length were heard to produce a low 
grunting sound in captivity. The sound has a peak 
irequency of about 50 cps, and a duration of about 
5 of a second. Sounds in captured cod are produced 
Most frequently in February and March which is 
associated with spawning and from September to 

Ovember when they are very aggressive. Sound 
Production in relation to electrical stimulation, fright 
and temperature are also reported. English and Ger- 
man summaries.—H. Н. Weiss. 
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5EN670, Orbach, J. (Michael Reese Hosp., Chi- 
cago, Ill.) Proprioceptive and positional cues in 
solving delayed-response problems. Science, 1962, 
135, 667-668.—Delayed-response performances of mon- 
keys was unaffected by combined labyrinthectomy 
and section of the dorsal columns at C3. Superim- 
posed frontal re-sections impaired performance and 
the ultimate recovery was attributed to a positioning 
cue.—Journal abstract. 


SENSIE. Bernstein, I. S. (Yerkes Lab., Orange 
Park) Response variability and rigidity in the 
adult chimpanzee. J. Gerontol., 1961, 16, 381—386. 
—16 chimpanzees, 8 between 11 and 19 years of age, 
and 8 between 28 and 40 years of age, were compared 
with respect to perseveration of responses. 3 condi- 
tions were investigated; no reliable age differences 
were found.—J. Botwinick. 


Socrar BEHAVIOR 


5EO51R. Rosenblatt, Jay S., Turkewitz, Gerald, 
& Schneirla, T. C. (American Museum Natural 
History, NYC) Early socialization in the domestic 
cat as based on feeding and other relationships 
between female and young. In B. M. Foss (Ed.), 
Determinants of infant behaviour, (see 36: 5FBO7F). 
Pp. 51-74.—3 major stages were identified in the 
suckling pattern of kittens: from birth through 
Week 3, the female initiates suckling; from about 
Weeks 3-6, reciprocal stimulative relationships exist; 
from the 5th week through weaning, the initiation 
depends increasingly on the kittens. Kittens were 
placed in isolation for varying lengths of time during 
this period, obtaining nourishment from a nipple of 
an artificial mother. Kittens isolated for periods of 
0-7, 6-23, or 18-33 days learned to suckle from this 
nipple and suckled from the mother when returned to 
her. Kittens not removed from the female until after 
34 days did not learn to suckle from the nipple. 8 
kittens isolated 2-44 and 23-44 days suckled at the 
nipple, but only 1 suckled at the mother when re- 
turned to her. They showed signs of being highly 
disturbed. The isolates were less efficient in localiz- 
ing the source of nourishment than the litter-reared 
kittens.—E. Y. Beeman. 


ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR 


SEPOSK. Klochkov, A. M. (USSR Acad. Med- 
ical Sciences) K voprosu o sviazi nevroticheskikh 
sostoianii s usloviiami ikh voznikoveniia. [Соп- 
nection between neurotic states and the conditions of 
their emergence.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1961, 
11, 908-914.—CRs were elaborated in 3 dogs using 
food, acid, and electric shock as reinforcement, An 
experimental neurosis was then produced within the 
system of the alimentary CR only. The other 2 sys- 
tems were not affected by the neurosis, which points 
to a localization of pathologically stimulated cortical 
structures. The degree of training of the cortical 
processes seems to be important in the emergence of 
neuroses.—4. Cuk. 

5EP29M. Moore, A. Ulric, & Amstey, Marvin S. 
(Cornell U.) Tonic immobility: Differences in 
susceptibility of experimental and normal sheep 
and goats. Science, 1962, 135, 729-730.—Tonic im- 
mobility (“animal hypnosis" or catatonic trance) 
could not be induced in 1-year-old foster lambs and 
kids. Control animals, conforming to a characteristic 
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of their species, could be readily immobilized. The 
suggested explanation for this difference in behavior 
is that the foster animals did not develop a normal 
flight distance because of the ambivalent behavior of 
the “stepmother,” who alternately permitted and re- 
fused nursing.—Journal abstract. 


5EP15S. Skorunskaia, T. N. (Inst. Normal 
Pathological Physiology, USSR Acad. Medical Sci- 
ences, Moscow) K vorposu o patodinamicheskoi 
strukture nervnykh protsessov pri eksperimental'- 
nykh nevrozakh u sobak. [Problem of the patho- 
dynamic structure of the nervous processes iri experi- 
mental neuroses in dogs.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 
1961, 11, 915-919.—Using sound stimuli, food and 
acid CRs were formed in 3 dogs. The 2 systems were 
knitted together into a complex stereotype. An ex- 
perimental neurosis was then brought about in the 
alimentary CR which produced some immediate dis- 
turbance in the acid-defensive CR. This disturbance 
was of short duration and the normal defensive CR 
was soon reestablished. The experimental neurosis 
lasted for over 6 months.—A. Cuk. 


DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


5FAO01B. Becker, Wesley C. (U. Illinois) De- 
velopmental psychology. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1962, 
13, 1-34.— The review finds a continuing trend to 
look at “motivation more developmentally . . . the 
nature of reinforcers more empirically," and to con- 
sider "the organism more of an open system." The 
effects of early experience are receiving systematic at- 
tention, many programmatic attacks providing prom- 
ising leads. Several studies focused on the many 
variables in parent and child behavior. The role of 
family relations in disturbances of development has 
also been a popular area for research. Cognitive de- 
velopment is benefiting from an experimental attack. 
English translations and reviews have made the Rus- 
sian literature more accessible. There was little 
cross-cultural work in developmental psychology, but 
some studies of social class and role differences ap- 
peared, (158 ref.) —E. Y. Beeman. 


5FA01G. Gottschaldt, K., & Schneider, E. 
(Oranienburgerstr. 18, Berlin) Beitrag zur Phà- 
nomenologie der Persona. II. [Contribution to the 
phenomenology of personality. Part IL] Z. Psy- 
chol., 1962, 162, 1-25.—Examining the attitudes of 
children of various ages toward portraits of them- 
selves and of related and nonrelated adults provides 
clues to their social origins. Children below 13 tend 
to see themselves more or less naively, while pictures 
of mothers, fathers, or teachers are seen as biased 
towards an authoritarian and superior view. Adoles- 
cents between 14 and 18 reveal in their attitude to- 
ward self-portraits their striving for social recogni- 
tion and influence. Reactions to pictures of mother 
and teachers are more neutral and sober, while the 
feeling of superiority and authority with respect to 
their fathers is still evident. —K. M. Newman. 


5ЕА20К. Krasnogorskii, N. I. Vysshaia nervnaia 
deiatel'nost' rebénka. [Higher nervous activity of 
the child.] Leningrad, USSR: Medgiz, 1958, 320 р. 
—In this book the author presents in systematic form 
the results of his experimental work, conducted by 
him and his collaborators over the past % century, on 
the "physiology and pathophysiology of the brain in 
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the child. Among the major subdivisions of the re- 
ported research on the child are the following: uncon- 
ditioned salivary reflexes, conditioned reflexes, cen- 
tral inhibition, disinhibition, speech reflexes, types of 
higher nervous activity, conditioned and unconditioned 
reflexes in oligophrenics, conditioned reflexes in hys- 
terics, child neurasthenia, and еріїерѕу.—/. D. London. 


5FA22V. Vincent, Elizabeth Lee, & Martin, 
Phyllis C. (Chatham Coll.) Human psychological 
development. New York: Ronald, 1961. v, 522 p. 
$6.50.—A presentation and discussion of the elements 
of psychological and physiological growth and de- 
velopment from conception through later adulthood. 
The test is divided into life periods, each chapter 
being concerned with a specific period such as in- 
fancy, childhood, puberty, adolescence, or adulthood. 
Hereditary factors and parental practices are dis- 
cussed under primary influences, while other factors 
such as social class and education are considered un- 
der the heading of secondary influences. Growth and 
development of systems in prenatal and postnatal life 
are comprehensively summarized in reference tables. 
Psychological aspects of the text are illustrated with 
photographs, and physiological aspects with drawings. 
A list of suggested films to accompany each chapter 
is included. (232-item bibliogr.)—P. Н. Whiteman. 


5FA95L. Leont’ev, A. N. Problemy razvitiia 
psikhiki. [Problems of mental development.] Mos- 
cow, USSR: RSFSR Academy Pedagogical Sciences, 
1959. 495 p.—This book reproduces previous work 
on sensory and mental development, some of which is 
presented in modified form, along with hitherto un- 
published articles reflecting the author's present views. 
—1. D. London. 


INFANCY 


5FB03B. Blauvelt, Helen, & McKenna, Joseph. 
(Syracuse Memorial Hosp., N. Y.) Mother-neonate 
interaction: Capacity of the human newborn for 
orientation. In B. M. Foss (Ed.), Determinants of 
infant behaviour (see 36: 7Е). Pp. 3-29— 
The responses of newborn babies to stimulation of 
the cheek and lips was observed and photographed. 
As the stimulation moves across the cheek and past 
the lips the response movements become sharply pat- 
terned, orienting toward the stimulation. (57 re.)— 
E. Y. Beeman. 


SFBO7F. Foss, В. M. (Ed) Determinants of 
infant behaviour. New York: Wiley, 1961. ХУ 
307 р. $6.75.—This book contains the 7 prepared ру 
pers (see 36: 5EF75H, 5EOS1R, 5FB03B, 5FB13 ү 
5FB21D, SFB43R, 5FB79A) read at the Tavistoc 
Study Group on Mother-Infant Interaction held in 
London in 1959. Briefer and improvised conti 
tions by Mavis Gunther, Н. Е. R. Prechtl, and R. ^ 
Hinde are included, as are the discussions following 
each presentation and some case notes about the A 
“Maternal Deprivation in Young Children” presente 
by Genevieve Appell and Myriam David —Ē. ^' 
Beeman. 


5FB13G. Gewirtz, Jacob L. (Hebrew U., Jeni 
salem, Israel) A learning analysis of the effectue 
normal stimulation, privation and deprivation. h- 
the acquisition of social motivation and ato 
ment. In B. M. Foss (Ed.), Determinants of b 
behavior (see 36: 5ЕВО7Е). Pp. 213-290.—A 
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ory of the learned origins in human infancy of social 
motivation and attachment" is proposed. The focus 
is on "the availability to the infant of different classes 
of environmental stimuli," emphasizing whether or 
not these stimuli form effective situations for learning. 
(93 ref.) —E. Y. Beeman. 


5FB21D. David, Myriam, & Appell, Genevieve. 
(Paris) A study of nursing care and nurse-infant 
interaction. In B. M. Foss (Ed.), Determinants of 
infant behaviour (see 36: 5FBO7F). Pp. 121-136.— 
In a residential nursery for infants under 1 year of 
age, “routine care" (RC) is being compared with 
"intensive individualized nursing care" (INC). The 
variables of Multiplicity of Caretakers, Amount of 
Social Contact and of Isolation, and Interactions be- 
tween Nurse and Infant are described. The 2 condi- 
tions do seem to differ in these areas; but "since the 
nurses now believe that INC is better than RC" it is 
likely that the groups will grow closer together. No 
data on results were presented.—E. Y. Beeman. 


5FB38B. Brazelton, T. B. (Harvard Medical 
School) Observations of the neonate. J. Amer. 
Acad. Child Psychiat., 1962, 1, 38-58.—Examples of 
observable adaptive behavior in the neonate are 
given to illustrate different aspects of evaluation: (a) 
continuation of neonatal incapacity, (b) external in- 
fluences on adaptive capacities, and (c) adaption to 
visual and tactile stimuli. —W. H. Barber. 


SFB43R. Rheingold, Harriet L. (National Inst. 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) The effect of environ- 
mental stimulation upon social and exploratory 
behaviour in the human infant. In B. M. Foss 
(Ed.), Determinants of infant behaviour (see 36: 
5FBO7F). Рр. 143-171—Time-sampling showed 
that the institution provides less stimulation than the 
home for 3-month-old infants, but this does not seem 
to blunt their interest in people or objects. The in- 
Stitutional infants responded more positively to a per- 
Son, smiled more quickly and often, vocalized more, 
teached out a hand more often, and gave fewer nega- 
tive responses. There were no reliable differences 
between the responses of the 2 groups to toys.—E. Y. 

eeman. 


.5ЕВб7В. Bridger, W. H. (Yeshiva U.) Sensory 
discrimination and autonomic function in the new- 
born. Amer. Acad. J. Child Psychiat., 1962, 1, 67— 
91.—Heart-rate response is inversely correlated with 
prestimulus state for stimuli eliciting nonspecific re- 
Sponses. An inverted-U relationship occurs for stim- 
uli eliciting specific, local reflex activity. The pos- 
Sible neural structures related to excitatory, inhibi- 


ШУ, and attention mechanisms are discussed.—J/. H. 
arber. 


5FB79A. Ambrose, J. A. (Tavistock Child De- 
velopment Research Unit, London) The develop- 
паспе of the smiling response in early infancy. 
he B. M. Foss (Ed.), Determinants of infant be- 
‘aviour (see 36: 5ЕВО7Е). Рр. 179-196—Once 
smiling Беріп to occur as a response to a human face 
in the experimental situation, it increases in strength 
until a peak is reached (from 17 to 23 weeks for in- 
Stitutional infants), then declines to reach a low level 
at about 30 weeks. Both the peak strength and de- 
Е ine occur earlier among home infants. At least 2 
actors seem to be involved in the decline: lack of 
reinforcement for responding to a particular face and 
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degree of difference between this face and that of the 
mother figure(s).—E. Y. Beeman. 


(Also see Abstracts 5DJ61L, 5DJ72L) 


CHILDHOOD 


5ЕСО1О. Oleron, Pierre, & Herren Н. L'acquisi- 
tion des conservations et la langage. [Acquisition 
of conservations and language.] Enfance, 1961, 3, 
201—219.—"' Acquisition of conservations" describes а 
problem proposed by Piaget and refers to the ability 
to maintain perceptual judgments in spite of distor- 
tions, essentially resistance to illusion. Responses of 
deaf mutes were compared with those of hearing chil- 
dren. In studies using 2 different kinds of materials 
there is a 6-year retardation manifested by the deaf- 
mutes. It is concluded that ability to hear and use 
language is an important aid to the development of 
"conservations."—S. S. Maraolf. 


5FCOSL. Lurgat, Liliane. Rôle de l'axe du corps 
dans le départ du mouvement. [Role of the axis 
of the body in the beginning of movement] Psychol. 
Franc., 1961, 6, 305-310,—Observation of the morpho- 
kinesthetic aspect of the development of handwriting 
in 3 young children.—C. J. Adkins. 


5FCO8H. Hermann, Imre. Zur Frage des Bett- 
паѕѕепѕ. [The problem of enuresis.] Acta paedopsy- 
chiat., 1961, 28, 308-311.—A relation between hunger 
and enuresis is postulated as well as parents’ reactions 
toward this behavior. Identification with enuretic 
siblings plays a role. Toilet training is a “healthy 
identification,” bedwetting a “mocking” one.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 


SFCIIE. Escalona, Sibylle К. (Yeshiva U.) 
The study of individual differences and the prob- 
lem of state. J. Amer. Acad. Child Psychiat., 1962, 
1, 11-37.—A summary of the literature on the state 
of the organism in research with very young children. 
2 general approaches are noted: (a) those by psy- 
choanalytically oriented researchers and (b) neuro- 
logical investigations.—W. Н. Barber. 


5FCI17B. Battin, R. Ray. (Houston, Tex.) Two 
methods of presenting information on speech and 
language development. J. speech hear. Dis., 1962, 
27, 17-22.—27 mothers attended classroom lectures 
and 35 viewed television lectures on the development 
of communication in young babies up to 1 year. The 
2 groups were compared with a group of 25 mothers 
of preschool children living in a middle-class neigh- 
borhood. The facts on speech and language growth 
in children intended for mothers of preschool children 
are better received when this material is presented in 
regular classroom lecture than on television. How- 
ever, both types of lectures provide highly significant 
changes in attitudes and beliefs. Further studies 
should be conducted in an attempt to determine why 
the difference exists—W. F. Palmer. 


5FC37W. Winkelmann, Richard.  (Psycholo- 
gisches Inst, U. Tübingen) Experimentelle Studie 
zur Genese von Bezugsystemen. [Experimental 
study on the genesis of frames of reference.] Z. exp. 
angew. Psychol., 1961, 8, 437-445.—The development 
of frames of reference in children was studied by hav- 
ing 3—6-year-old children categorize pencils and build- 
ing blocks into 3 categories: small, medium, and large. 
The consistent increase of the number of objects in 
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the medium category with increasing age of the chil- 
dren is taken as evidence of developmental differentia- 
tion of frames of references —W. J. Koppitz. 


5FC46L. Liublinskaia, A. A. Ocherki psikhiches- 
kogo razvitiia rebénka. [Essays on the psychic 
development of the child.] Moscow, USSR: RSFSR 
Academy Pedagogical Sciences, 1959. 546 p—This 
textbook is devoted to an exposition of the "features 
and principles of psychic development in children of 
early and preschool age (from birth to 7 years)." 
The results of foreign and Russian studies are cited 
in the discussions on perception, conceptualization, 
memory, speech, thought, feelings, will, and character 
formation in children.—/. D. London. 


5FC55S. Suarés, N, & Desouches, C. Etude 
psychologique des enfants français et anglo- 
saxons, de 4 à 7 ans. [A psychological study of 
French and Anglo-Saxon children, ages 4 to 7.] 
Enfance, 1961, 3, 255-263.—French children, one 
whose parents were foreign, who had a French edu- 
cation were compared with Anglo-Saxon children 
with an American education. Bases for comparison 
were data obtained from the Goodenough Draw-a- 
Man Test and the Fables of Duss. It is concluded 
that the American-educated children are more inde- 
pendent but not necessarily more mature, are more 
disturbed by their problems since their parents are not 
concerned with these problems, are more free in their 
relations with adults. “These children do not live in 
a child's world but in an imitation of the adult world." 
—S. S. Marzolf. 


5FC61E. English, Horace B. Dynamics of 
child development. New York: Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, 1961. 461 p. $5.75.—This revision of the 
author's previous book, "Child Psychology," is di- 
rected to the practitioners in the field, parents and 
teachers alike. The main theme emphasizes the better 
understanding of children and their ways. (493-item 

bibliogr.)—4H. Angelino. 
(Pedagogical Inst., 


SFC61U. Umanskii, L. I. 

Kursk, USSR) Nekotorye tipologicheskie razlichiia 
v igrovykh deistviiakh detei. [Some typological 
differences in children's play activities.] Dokl. Akad. 
Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1961, No. 3, 61-64.—In a study 
of the play activities of 56 Ss (6—7 years) the follow- 
ing factors were analyzed : speed of movements, num- 
ber of mistakes, and the effects of competition, extra 
stimuli, etc. The factors were studied in relation to 
the type of nervous system.—A. Cuk. 


5FC67F. Fineman, JoAnn. (Boston U. Medical 
School) Observations on the development of 
imaginative play in early childhood. J. Amer. 
Acad. Child Psychiat., 1962, 1, 167-181.— Differences 
between children who do and do not use imaginary 
play are descriptively interpreted in terms of the 
mother's handling of her own fantasy life—W. H. 
Barber. 


SFC86B. Berry-Bertrand, Nicole. Intérêt thé- 
orique et pratique de l'examen psychologique dans 
lobésité infantile. [Theoretical and practical in- 
terest of the psychological examination in childhood 
obesity.] Psychol. Franc., 1961, 6, 286-2903 .—An 
analysis of factors involved in obesity and a clinical 


evaluation of 30 obese children of average intelli 
—С. J. Adkins. i: US 
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Learning 


5FDOIR. Rosca, Al. L'activité d'abstraction et 
de généralisation chez l'enfant. [Abstracting and 
generalizing activity in children.] Enfance, 1961, 3, 
1-200.— Briefly reviews Russian studies and his own 
which indicate that acquisition of concepts and the 
application of concepts to concrete situations are 
hindered not only by "accidents" but by attitudes, set, 
“functional fixity,” and inertia of thought. Teach- 
ing concepts by verbal means may be better at some 
age levels than by use of concrete materials.—S. S. 
Marzolf. 

5FD39S. Stevenson, Harold, & Odom, Richard 
D. (U. Minnesota) Effects of pretraining on the 
reinforcing value of visual stimuli. Child Develpm., 
1961, 32, 739-744.—A control group and 2 pretrain- 
ing groups of kindergarten and elementary school 
children were presented with a simple operant task 
in which lever pressing was reinforced with visual 
stimuli, Pretraining Group I played alone for 15 
minutes in a room containing a variety of toys. Pre- 
training Group II was left alone for 15 minutes with 
no toys. Initially the toy group responded at a 
higher rate than the other groups, but failed to show 
the rapid increase in response rate found in the other 
groups.—W. J. Meyer. 

5FD45W. White, Sheldon Н. (U. Chicago) 
Effects of pretraining with varied stimuli on chil- 
dren's discrimination learning. Child Develpm., 
1961, 32, 745-753.—In Experiment I, 3 groups of 
20 preschool children each were given a pretraining 
procedure in which they saved marbles found under 
a single colored block. Group C-24 was presented 
with a red-orange block 24 times, Group C-8 the red- 
orange block 8 times. Group V-24 was presented a 
red-orange, a yellow, and a white block 8 times each. 
On the 40 test trials of a simultaneous color dis- 
crimination with red-orange correct and red incor- 
rect, C-24 and C-8 did not differ significantly but 
were both significantly superior to V-24. In a second 
experiment V-24 was compared with N-24 who had 
24 pretraining trials to a neutral gray stimulus and 
group 0 with no pretraining. Group N-24 was Sig- 
nificantly superior to group 0 with V-24 in between 
and not significantly different from either—W. J. 
Meyer. 


SFDS1B. Boguslavskaia, Z. M. 


(Psychological 
Inst, Acad. Pedagogical Sciences, RSFSR) 080- 
bennosti orientiro-vochno-issledovatel’skoi deiatel - 
nosti v protsesse zritel’nogo vospriiatiia formy U 


deteí doshkolnogo vozrasta. [Features of Vr 
orienting investigatory activity of preschool сш 
in the process of visual perception of form.| Dokl. 
Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1961, No. 3, 51-56— 
40 Ss (ages 3-7) divided into 4 age groups were 
trained to identify geometrical figures under 3 differ- 
ent conditons: visually only, by means of drawings 
and by inserting the figures into a formboard. ne 
following developmental stages were established: (@ ) 
identification not by form but by other characteristic 
such as size or some details; (b) use of vision EE 
touch; (c) use of vision only resulting in а ©© 
perception of form.—4. Cuk. 

SFDS5F. Fort, Jane G. (U. Massachusetts) 


Secondary reinforcement with preschool chi an 
Child Develpm., 1961, 32, 755-764.—A sample 0 
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preschool children were encouraged to press the nose 
of a clown, whereupon a piece of candy fell into the 
clown’s mouth. At the same time a buzz was heard 
from his interior. Schedules of 100% and 50% 
candy and 100%, 50%, and 0% buzz constitute the 
reinforcement schedules. In extinction no candy was 
given and the buzz was presented on 100% or 0% of 
the responses until S indicated a desire to end the 
session. There was more resistance td extinction 
from 50% candy reinforcement than from 100%. 
The buzz, whether occurring in training or extinction 
did not affect extinction—W. J. Meyer. 


5FD55S. Sukhanova, N. V. (Sechenov Inst. 
Evolutionary Physiology, USSR) Osobennosti 
formirovaniia dvigatel'nogo komponenta rechevoi 
reaktsii rebenka. [Characteristics of the formation 
of the motor component in a child's verbal reaction.] 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1961, 11, 855-859.—48 Ss 
(4-7 years) were asked to pronounce meaningful 
and meaningless sentences and phrases while the 
EMG of several muscles (gastrocnemius, biceps 
femoris, extensor digitorum communis, triceps bra- 
chii, and sterno-hyoideus) was recorded. Results 
show that more distinct verbal reactions are observed 
in the 6-7 year olds as compared to the younger 
group with more clearly defined muscular units which 
form motor components of the speech act. This is 
explained through “ап increased limitation of the 
irradiation of the excitatory process in the cortex and 
its concentration in the space."—4. Cuk. 


5FD65M. Myers, Nancy A. Craig, Grace J., & 
Myers, Jerome L. (U. Massachusetts) Secondary 
reinforcement as a function of the number of re- 
inforced trials. Child Develpm., 1961, 32, 765-772. 
—The extinction behavior of preschool children fol- 
lowing varying numbers of reinforced trials was ex- 
amined in an operant situation. When a button on 
the nose of a clown was pressed, a token was de- 
livered from the clown’s mouth. Inserting the token 
їп a slot on the clown's face and pressing a second 
button on the nose yielded a piece of candy from the 
mouth. There were 12 groups of 8 Ss each differing 
in reinforcement and extinction procedures. Each 
child received either 2, 4, 8, or 16 training trials with 
either token and candy reinforcement or candy alone, 
followed by 5 minutes of extinction. There were no 
differences due to the number of training trials or 
Secondary reinforcement—W. J. Meyer. 

SFD73M. McCullers, John C. (U. Minnesota) 
Effects of associative strength, grade level, and 
interpair interval in verbal paired-associate learn- 
Ing. Child Develpm., 1961, 32, 773-778.— The pres- 
ent study investigated verbal paired-associate learning 
among 80 school children at the fourth and sixth 
grade levels by means of the anticipation method 

he variables examined were grade level, association 
value of the word pairs, and interpair interval. Two 
levels of association value were employed, a high 
and a low association condition, and the interpair 
interval was studied at four levels. The only factor 
Teaching statistical significance proved to be the main 
effects factor of association value. Some discussion 
and evidence are offered concerning the negative find- 
ngs with regard to grade level."—JV. J. Meyer. 
BSED/ZSV. Van-Chzhi-Tsin; Zinchenko, V. P., & 

Uzskaia, А. G. (Moscow State U.) Sravnitel’nyi 
analiz osiazaniia i zreniia: Soobshchenie VIII. 
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Nekotorye priemi sensornogo obucheniia. [A com- 
parative analysis of touch and vision: Communica- 
tion VIII. Some techniques of training.] Dokl. 
Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1961, No. 4, 73-76.—40 
children (3-7 years) were first visually acquainted 
with 12 solid geometrical figures and then asked to 
identify them by means of touch. Different degrees 
and types of instruction were used (how to analyze 
visually, by means of touch, visually and by touch- 
ing). The responses were the number of erroneous 
identifications. The greatest improvement was found 
in the age groups 4-5 and 5-6. The importance of 
the visual analysis in the tactile identification of 
objects was stressed.—4. Cuk. 

5FD79L. Le Ny, J-F. Généralisation et dis- 
crimination d’un stimulus verbal dans un appren- 
tissage stochastique chez des enfants. [Generaliza- 
tion and discrimination of a verbal stimulus in the 
stochastic learning of children.] Annee psychol., 
1961, 61, 79-96.—10—12 year olds were asked to pre- 
dict the success of named hunters in hitting a target. 
Results showed 80% success of predictions in the 1st 
test, half that for the 2nd, and a wide variety for 
3 other hunters whose hits were identical. For the 
latter, the more their names resembled the hunter of 
the 1st test, the more successful were the predictions. 
The results are interpreted as showing a generaliza- 
tion phenomenon and also showing that conditioning 
processes occur in the activities of predicting be- 
havior.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

5FD89W. Ware, Robert, & Terrell, Glenn. (U. 
Colorado) Effects of delayed reinforcement on 
associative and incentive factors. Child Develpm., 
1961, 32, 789-793.—This paper reports the results 
of an investigation of the relative effects of immediate 
and delayed reinforcements on associative and motiva- 
tional factors in size and form discrimination learning 
with children. 20 Ss were used: 10 kindergarteners 
and 10 first graders. Association only was differen- 
tially affected by the time interval separating reaction 
from reinforcement. Frustration-tension and boredom 
hypotheses were- offered in an effort to account for 
the detrimental effect of delayed reinforcement on 
association.” —W. J. Meyer. 


Abilities 


5FEOIR. Repina, T. A. (Inst. Psychology, Acad. 
Pedagogical Sciences RSFSR) О nekotorykh meto- 
dikakh izucheniia zvukovysotnoi chuvstviteľ nosti 
и detei doshkolnogo vozrasta: Soobshchenie I. 
Differentsirovannoe  razlichenie doshkol’nikami 
chistykh tonov pri ikh slovesnoi otsenke. [Certain 
procedures for studying the pitch sensitivity of pre- 
school children: Communication I. Differential dis- 
crimination of pure tones by preschool children using 
verbal evaluation.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk 
RSFSR, 1961, No. 4, 101-105.—Ss were 42 children 
from 3 to 7 years. They were asked to discriminate 
between a standard sound of 50 cycles, and 30 cycles 
higher and 30 cycles lower, The tone duration was 
2 seconds and the loudness 15 db. The 80% criterion 
was used to establish the DL. In younger children 
(3-5) it was impossible to establish the DL. The 
DL of older Ss had a mean of 51 cycles.—4. Cuk. 

5ЕЕ09Р. Pavlos, Andrew John. (Concord Coll.) 
Sex differences among rural Negro children on the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children. Proc. 
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W. Va. Acad, Sci, 1961, 33, 109-114.—29 Negro 
boys and 29 Negro girls between the ages of 11 and 
14% years were tested on the WISC. Girls scored 
statistically significantly higher than boys on the pic- 
ture'completion (.05) and block design (.01) subtests. 
Boys scored higher on picture arrangement (.02) and 
information (.05), as well as VIQ (.05) and FSIQ 
(.02) —O. Strunk, Jr. 
5FE36M. Maw, Wallace H. (33 Minquil Drive, 
Newark, Delaware) Children’s curiosity as an as- 
pect of reading comprehension. Read. Teacher, 
1962, 15, 236-240.—"It was hypothesized that chil- 
dren with high curiosity comprehend the meaning of 
sentences better than do children with low curiosity. 
In order to test this hypothesis, two independent 
studies were conducted—one in December, 1960 with 
191 pupils, another in March, 1961 with 749 pupils. 
In each study, curiosity groups (upper third, lower 
third; upper half, lower half) were matched for 
verbal and nonverbal intelligence quotients. The 
differences between the means of the higher- and 
lower-curiosity groups were significant at the .05 
level or better, with the differences in favor of the 
higher-curiosity groups."—C. R. Wurtz. 
5FE65B. Besch, О. F., Lenz, W., & Maxwell, J. 
(U. Kinderclinik, Hamburg, Moray House, Edin- 
burgh) The correlation between mental and 
physical growth in twins. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 
1961, 31, 265-267.—In 37 pairs of twins and 2 sets 
of triplets from Germany, and 267 pairs of twins from 
Scotland, IQ, height, and 1 other measure were cor- 
related among individuals and between pairs. Near- 
zero coefficients suggest "no intrinsic biological rela- 
tion between physical and intellectual development." — 
B. T. Jensen. 
5FE85D. Desai, D. B. (Maharajah Sayajirao U. 
Baroda) Progressive Matrices Test (1956 version) 
as applied to a group of secondary school going 
children in Gujarat. J. Maharajah Sayajirao U. 
Baroda, 1961, 10, 85-96.—Raven's Progressive Ma- 
trices Test was administered to 1850 girls and boys 
from ages 13+ to 17+, Scores differed significantly 
for successive age and grade groups. Significant dif- 
ferences were found between rural and urban areas. 
The split-half reliability was .89. Validity was tested 
by correlating scores on the Progressive Matrices. 
The correlation with Koh’s Block Design was .90; 
with the Baroda University Test, .53; and with ex- 
amination marks, .30. Grade norms for rural areas 
and percentile age norms are given.—U. Pareek. 


SFE97P. Price-Williams, D. R. A study con- 
cerning concepts of conservation of quantities 
among primitive children. Acta psychol., Amst., 
1961, 18, 297-305.—Piaget's theory is tested among 
illiterate West African bush children. Allowing for 
communication problems and an inexact determina- 
tion of children's ages, results follow the pattern of 
other children as exemplified by the progression of 
the idea of conservation.—G. Rubin-Rabson, 


(Also see Abstract 54D09G) 


Personality 
5FF02K. Knapen, Marie-Thérése. L'enfant 
Mukongo : Orientations de base du systéme édu- 
catif et développment de la personnalité. [The 
Mukongo infant: Influences of the educational system 
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and personality development.] Louv: 
Nauwelaerts, 1962. 202 p. Belg. Fr. 

9-month stay in the southwest Congo, observa 
were made on the relations between adults 
mother principally) and the infant. The study 
with the important factors of socialization and. 
the development of the infant personality in теа 
to these factors. Personality development iny 


the acquisition of knowledge, aptitudes, value jud 
ments, motivations, and sentiments that contribu 
This orientation Ё 


(70 геї.)—@Н 


the well-being of the clan. 
ready fixed by 5 or 6 years of age. 
Mowbray. 

SFF08K. Kaplan, Samuel, & Rank, Beata. (P. 
nam Children's Center, Boston) Communication 
and transitory creativity in response to a trauma 
J. Amer. Acad. Child Psychiat., 1962, 1, 108-1282 


The reaction of 2 children to a major event=the 


birth of a sibling in the setting of a move to a m 
neighborhood—is described. Despite idiosyneral 
variability in response, the children demonstrated: 
similar progression of reactions: initial 
withdrawal, followed by reliance on transition objects) 
including object-centered fantasies, concluding with 
“final mastery and sublimation.”—W. Н. Barber 


5FF11G. Gump, Paul V., & Kounin, Jacob 
(Wayne State U.) Milieu influences in children's 
concepts of misconduct. Child Develpm., 1961, 
711-720.—“Children in the first and, later, ШШ 
third grades were asked which misconducts they con 
sidered the worst at school and at home; they 
also asked to explain why they considered these mi 
conducts bad. Data were analyzed in terms of hi 
relevant milieu was related to the qualities of them 
conducts and to their explanations. Results showed 
that relevant milieu related both to the kinds of mi 
conducts reported and to explanations for miisco 
ducts. Differences in misconduct ideas related #9 8 
were confined to kinds of misconduct—not to expla 
tions—and were limited to those occurring Ш 0 
milieu or the other. Differences related to age tendi 
to hold for both sexes and in both milieus."— 
Meyer. 


5ЕЕ205. Saxena, К. М. Behaviour disorders} ў 


children: A psychological approach. Shilis 
1961, 13(4), 120-129.—Behavior problems cam 
solved with congenial homes and well-advised paren 


The main problems discussed are negativism, Туй Ч 


truancy, temper tantrum, aggressiveness, hypera! 
ity, stubbornness, shyness, enuresis, and stamme І 
— 0. Pareek. 

5FF21P. Paivio, Allan; Baldwin, Alfred L 
Berger, Seymour M. (Cornell U.) Measuremi 
of children’s sensitivity to audiences. / Child, 
velpm., 1961, 32, 721-730.—“A Children’s Audi 
Sensitivity Inventory was developed to теаѕий 
dividual differences in motivational reactions #0 
presence of an audience. The Inventory ime 
three scales labeled Exhibitionism, Self-conscious 
and Audience Anxiety. Empirical validation oftl 
ventory involved a camp situation in which СШ 
volunteered for performance ina skit. It was pre 
that Exhibitionism would correlate positive ye 
Self-consciousness and Audience Anxiety nega 
with willingness to volunteer. The findings gent 
supported the predictions, most strongly in bh 
of Audience Anxiety.”—W. J. Meyer. i 
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5FF79G. Grinder, Robert E. (U. Wisconsin) 
New techniques for research in children's tempta- 
tion behavior. Child Develpm., 1961, 32, 679-688.— 
Temptation is conceptualized as existing for an in- 
dividual when the addition or presence of a rewarding 
stimulus increases the probability of a class of re- 
sponses which is forbidden because of its incom- 
patibility with some socially expected behavior. Ex- 
perimental procedures of demonstrated utility in 
measuring temptation behavior are described in de- 
tail—W. J. Meyer. 

5FF89B. Burton, Roger V., Maccoby, Eleanor 
E. & Allinsmith, Wesley. (National Inst. Mental 
Health) Antecedents of resistance to temptation 
in four-year-old children. Child Develpm., 1961, 
32, 689-710.—"In this study selected childrearing 
techniques and child behaviors as rated from a mother 
interview have been related to an experimental meas- 
ure of resistance to temptation in four-year-old chil- 
dren. The reported findings and discussion indicate 
that conformity to rules is a highly complex domain 
for psychological investigation. Resistance to tempta- 
tion appears to be related to a number of factors, some 
of which have been tapped in this study and probably 
others which will be revealed in the future.” —W. J. 
Meyer. 


(Also see Abstracts 5H194B, 5JE31S) 


Parent-Child Relations 


5ЕС09Е. Emmerich, Walter. (Purdue 0.) 
Family role concepts of children ages six to ten. 
Child Develpm., 1961, 32, 609-624.— Children's con- 
ceptions of intrafamilial sex and age roles were in- 
vestigated by examining the family role concepts of 
225 middle-class children of 6 to 10. years of age by 
means of a modified paired-comparison procedure. 
Age roles were discriminated by assigning high power 
actions to the adults and low power actions to the 
child. The father's sex role was seen as more power- 
ful than the mother’s sex role. Age changes in role 
Perception are also reported—W. J. Meyer. 


SFGI4K. Khalique, Nazre. (Patna U.) A study 
9f insecurity feeling and anxiety in step children 
and non-step children. J. psychol. Res., Madras, 
1961, 5, 114-115. —Maslow's Security-Insecurity In- 
ventory and Taylor's Manifest Anxiety Scale were 
applied to 2 groups of 21 stepchildren and nonstep- 
children. Stepchildren were found to experience a 
Sreater amount of insecurity feeling, and anxiety. 

his may be explained by the fact that stepchildren 
are treated coldly by their stepmothers.—U. Pareek. 


SFG25K. Kagan, Jerome. (Fels Research Inst., 
Yellow Springs, О.) Child's symbolic conceptual- 
ization of parents. Child Develpm., 1961, 32, 625- 
636.—A special instrument devised to assess the 
Child's conceptualization of father, mother, and self on 

polar dimensions was administered to a sample of 

boys and 39 girls, ages 6-8. Boys and girls con- 
Teptualize father as being stronger, larger, darker, 
More dirty, more angular, and more dangerous than 
Mother. The children conceptualize themselves as 
eing more similar to the same sex than the opposite 
Sex рагепі Ју. J. Meyer. 
те G30M. Масе, David В. (Madison, New Jersey) 
f € employed mother in the USSR. Marriage 
am. Liv., 1961, 23, 330-333.—Some older surveys of 
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the occupational activities of employed mothers are 
briefly reported.—SAatin. 


5FG34B. Burchinal, Lee G., & Rossman, Jack E. 
Relations among maternal employment indices 
and developmental characteristics of children. 
Marriage fam. Liv., 1961, 23, 334-340.—Question- 
naire survey returns from 1172 7th and 8th graders 
and their parents revealed few relationships between 
maternal employment during the first six years of the 
children’s lives and the latter’s personality, school, or 
social development. “. . . apparently maternal em- 
ployment per se cannot be considered as an index of 
maternal deprivation with consequent detrimental ef- 
fects. on the development of children.”—L. Shatin. 


5FG37C. Cox, F. N., & Leaper, Patricia M. 
(U. Melbourne, Victoria, Australia) Assessing 
some aspects of the parent-child relationship. 
Child Develpm., 1961, 32, 637—649.—Scales were de- 
veloped for use with 10- and 11-year-old children in 
an effort to obtain descriptions of specified aspects of 
parent behavior. A structured question schedule deal- 
ing with the variables of parent love, restriction, and 
family cohesion were administered to samples of 5th- 
grade boys. It was concluded that careful selection 
and wording of questions can yield reliable and valid 
information with this age level group—W. J. Meyer. 


5FG40R. Roy, Prodipto. (Washington State U.) 
Maternal employment and adolescent roles: Rural- 
urban differentials. Marriage fam. Liv., 1961, 23, 
340—349.— The influence of maternal employment upon 
the amount of housework and social activities engaged 
in by their adolescent children, together with that em- 
ployment's influence upon family values, delinquency, 
and the academic performance or aspirations of the 
adolescent children, was surveyed by questionnaires 
and scales administered to students in Grades 7-12 in 
2 rural counties of Washington State. Rural-urban 
differences between 2 matched groups of questionnaire 
returns were tested for statistical significance. Ma- 
ternal employment did not increase delinquency, did 
not lower the academic performance or aspiration of 
their children, did not adversely influence social ac- 
tivities, and did not adversely influence family rela- 
tionships. It had some influence upon adolescent chil- 
dren’s housework and job activities. "The results 
suggest that rural families in general benefited from 
the employment of the mother.” Some rural-urban 
differences were reported. (15 ref.)—L. Shatin. 


5FG41S*. Sander, Louis W. (Boston U. Medical 
School) Issues in early mother-child interaction. 
J. Amer. Acad. Child Psychiat., 1962, 1, 141-166.— 
A hypothetical schema in which elements in mother- 
child interaction can be studied in “phase-specific, 
epigenetic context" is presented. Dimensions sug- 
gested refer to object relations.—17. H. Barber. 


5FG41S*. Singh, R. P. Parents and adolescents’ 
behaviour problems. Shiksha, 1960, 13(2), 141- 
145.—The main problems found during guidance 
work in Grades 10 and 11 were related to parental 
control and desire for independence, to parental inter- 
ference and desire to choose associates, and to feel- 
ings of unwantedness and rejection.—U. Pareek. 


5FG43Z. Zulliger, Hans. Elternschulung und 
Elterngeist. [Teaching parents to understand their 
children’s development.] Stuttgart, Germany: Verlag 
Angewandte Psychologie, 1961. 143 p. DM 12.50.— 
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The increasing complexity of modern society makes 
it necessary to help parents gain an understanding of 
the principles of child training in order to minimize 
the likelihood of the development of behavior and 
emotional problems. The author points out to the 
layman in nontechnical language the areas in which 
difficulties tend to arise in the growing child and 
gives practical suggestions not only on how to pre- 
vent problems but how to handle them when they do 
develop. The areas that receive special attention in- 
clude thought processes, development of consciousness 
and character, special problems growing out of the 
family structure, and problems of school-age children. 
The author gives anecdotal as well as clinical illus- 
trations from his experience as a child guidance spe- 
cialist to highlight the points he wishes to make.— 
J. L. Yager. 

5FG50P. Powell, Kathryn Summers. (Win- 
throp Coll.) Maternal employment in relation to 
family life. Marriage fam. Liv., 1961, 23, 350-355.— 
Employed (№ —44) and nonemployed (N = 66) 
mothers of intact, urban, middle-class families with 
children who were or had been enrolled in several 
selected schools were studied by attitude and survey 
scales with respect to the relationships between ma- 
ternal employment and family life at 3 stages in the 
family life cycle: the preschool age, the school age, 
and the adolescent age. Their children were studied 
with projective tests (ТАТ and CAT). Some sta- 
tistically significant relationships were found to be 
present among maternal employment, family relation- 
ships, and child development.—L. Shatin. 

5FG51T. Tallman, Irving. (San Francisco State 
Coll.) Adaptability: A problem solving approach 
to assessing childbearing practices. Child De- 
velpm., 1961, 32, 651-668.—Problem solving skills in 
child-rearing situations are conceptualized as includ- 
ing, in combination, such attributes as empathy, flex- 
ibility, and motivation. А significant relationship 
between these skills and growth of social competency 
in retarded children is reported—W. J. Meyer. 


5FG55P. Peterson, Evan T. (Brigham Young 
U.) The impact of maternal employment on the 
mother-daughter relationship. Marriage fam. Liv., 
1961, 23, 355-361.—501 adolescent girls and their 
mothers were the Ss of a questionnaire survey. АП 
were from intact families. Maternal employement did 
not influence the girl's perception of the mother- 
daughter relationship: Further analyses indicated 
that the "intactness" of the family constitutes a key 
consideration in studies of the influence of maternal 
employment .upon the mother-daughter relationship. 
(17 ref.)—L. Shatin. 


5FG62P. Perry, Joseph B., Jr. (Bowling Green 
State U.) The mother substitutes of employed 
mothers: An exploratory inquiry. Marriage fam. 
Liv., 1961, 23, 362-367.—104 employed mothers and 
82 of their mother substitutes were interviewed. The 
children of these employed mothers were measured 
with 3 Guttman scales for adjustment (nervous symp- 
toms, anti-social tendencies, withdrawing tendencies). 
"There was no significant relationship between adjust- 
ment of the children, and any of 11 different hy- 
potheses concerned with a variety of aspects of the 
mother-substitutive situation. Some additional ex- 
ploratory relationships were surveyed and reported. 
(25 re.) —L. Shatin. 
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5ЕС65С. Caplan, Gerald. Patterns of parental 
response to the crisis of premature birth: A pre- 
liminary approach to modifying the mental-health 
outcome. Psychiatry, 1960, 23, 365-374.—Healthy 
and unhealthy responses in 10 cases of premature 
birth are analyzed from the points of view of cogni- 
tive grasp of the situation, the handling of feelings, 
and the provision of help.—C. T. Bever. 

5FG68S. Sussman, Marvin B. (Western Reserve 
U.) Needed research on the employed mother. 
Marriage fam. Liv., 1961, 23, 368-373.—Emphasizing. 
that maternal employment reflects profound societal 
changes already in progress, the author proposes a 
variety of topics for research. The problems of defini- 
tions, measurement, and study design are discussed in 
some detail—L. Shatin. 

5FG69R. Rapp, Don W. (U. Illinois) Child- 
rearing attitudes of mothers in Germany and the 
United States. Child Develpm., 1961, 32, 669-678.— 
Parent attitude surveys of 124 Florida mothers were 
compared to surveys completed by 124 German moth- 
ers. The mothers were matched on social class, age, 
and number of children in the family. Generally 
United States’ mothers showed significantly less con- 
cern with controlling. Lower s mothers from both 
nations were most controlling —IV. J. Meyer. 


SFG85P. Patel, A. S. Family adjustment and .| 


economic status as related to some character traits 
in children. Educ. psychol. Rev., Baroda, 1961, 1, 
85-91.—2 groups of 100 children, with average ages 
of 10 and 15, respectively, were given a Family Ad- 
justment Inventory, a Socioeconomic Status Scale, 
and a Character Evaluation Sheet. There was a stg- 
nificant correlation between the child's family rela- 
tionships and his character traits in the younger but 
not in the older children. Influences outside the home 
play a major role in character formation as the child 
grows. For the younger children, socioeconomic 
status correlated with family adjustment but not with 
character.—U. Pareek. 

5FG90B. Bell, Robert R., & Buerkle, Jack V. 
(Temple U.) Mother and daughter attitudes О 
premarital sexual behavior. Marriage fam. Liv- 
1961, 23, 390-392.—“. premarital sexual be- 
havior provides one of the greatest potential Ei 
of mother-daughter conflict." The pattern of attitudes 
and behavior of college girls is. "quite different from 
the traditional norms.”—L. Shatin. К 2 

5FG93S. Solomon, Daniel Adolescents bi 
sions: A comparison of influence from paren 
with that from other sources. Marriage fam. Рин 
1961, 23, 393-395.— Guided interviews conducted wi à 
372 10th-12th graders in Michigan high sc MAS 
showed that "parents were surprisingly иийй н 
in selected decision situations, peers “exerted Te e 
ate influence,” “impulses” and "values exerte 
highest levels of influence.—L. Shatin. 


(Also see Abstract 5GB20L) 


ADOLESCENCE 


5FHO6S. Spiegel, Leo A. Disorder а 
solidation in adolescence. J. Amer. 
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steady relation between the id, ego, and superego. 
The flux of these processes leads to disorder and 
their termination to order. These processes are illus- 
trated in contrasting ways by the case presentations 
of 2 19-year-old patients.—D. Prager. 

5ЕН11Н. Horrocks, J. E. (Ohio State U.) The 
psychology of adolescence: Behavior and develop- 
ment. (2nd ed.) Boston, Mass.: Houghton-Mifflin, 
1962. xv, 711 p—A reorganized and enlarged revi- 
sion of the 1951 edition dealing with 6 major areas: 
the nature of adolescence, relations to others, delin- 
quent behavior, development and growth, bases of 
behavior, and adolescent activities and interests. А 
case study for student study and interpretation is pre- 
sented. Considerable citation of research findings and 
extensive bibliographic references are included.—E. 
L. Gaier. 

5FHI7F. Fountain, G. Adolescent into adult: 
An inquiry. J. Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 1961, 9, 
417-432.—5 qualities distinguishing the adolescent 
from the adult are: special intensity and volatility of 
feeling, need for frequent and immediate gratification, 
comparatively ineffective reality testing, decrease in 
ability to criticize himself, and unawareness or in- 
difference to the world at large not related to him 
personally. These 5 qualities are partly to be ac- 
counted for by increased narcissistic cathexis and par- 
tial regression but also by intense involvement in 
edipal fantasy and heightened castration fears.—D. 
Prager. 

5FH27D. DuBois, Jacqueline, & DuBois, Raoul. 
A la découverte des jeunes lecteurs. [Discovery 
and description of young readers.] Enfance, 1961, 3, 
227-254.—Contestants on a weekly television show 
were asked to identify a literary hero by listening to 
a passage from the book in which the hero is in- 
volved. Each of the 5 winners were presented with a 
book. Recognizing the bias presented by the re- 
sponses of contestants and the consequent limitation 
of conclusions, the authors found considerable evi- 
dence of good taste. Many excerpts from responses 
are given. “Uncle Tom's Cabin,” “White Fang,” 
and “Robinson Crusoe,” are among the favorites of 
French adolescents.—S. S. Marzolf. 

5FH34H. Harley, M. Some observations on the 
relationship between genitality and structural de- 
velopment at adolescence. J. Amer. Psychoanal. 
Ass., 1961, 9, 434-460.—A case presentation brings 
out how the failure of previous maturational phases 
So weakens the genital organization at adolescence 
that the ego is robbed of a powerful stimulus toward 
its own change and growth. There is some disagree- 
ment as to the advisability and efficacy of attempting 
analysis with adolescents because certain aspects of 
the maturational changes may work against the treat- 
Ment. In this case the physiological changes at 
Puberty provided the analyst with a valuable oppor- 
tunity to help the ego avoid a fixed, regressive adapta- 
tion.—D. Prager. 

SFH69S. Strean, Н. S. Difficulties met in the 
treatment of adolescents. Psychoanal. psychoanal. 
Rev., 1961, 48(3), 69-80.—Residential treatment or 
Saup psychotherapy may be called for. Parents 
р ould be involved in treatment so as to keep the 
amily balance. Treatment of the adolescent must 
IE a delicate balance between allying itself with 

е ego or the drive. There is need for subtle in- 
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tervention by the therapist. The therapeutic situa- 
tion must provide dependability, emotional freedom, 
and security, and at the same time afford the neces- 
sary controls and ego-ideals—D. Prager. 


(Also see Abstracts 5HM94G, 5IK79H, 5KD16P) 


Maturity & OLD AcE 


5Е101К. Kroeber-Keneth, Ludwig. Der alte 
Mensch in der industriellen Gesellschaft. [Senior 
citizens in the jndustrial society.] Psychol. Rdsch., 
1962, 13, 1-19.—Since working conditions have im- 
proved considerably, compulsory retirement at 65 has 
not only become an anachronism, but in many cases 
the psychological damage of compulsory retirement 
outweighs any benefits. Future personal and social 
policies must take this change of conditions into ac- 
count in order to find satisfactory solutions to the 
problems of old age.—W. J. Koppitz. 


SFIO9R. Roth, Erwin. (Inst. Psychologie, Erlan- 
gen, Germany) Lernen in verschiedenen Alters- 
stufen. [Learning at different age levels.] Z. exp. 
ange. Psychol., 1961, 8, 409—417.—The performance 
of a psychomotor task (tapping) and the learning of 
nonsense syllables were compared between a younger 
group of Ss (aged 30-35) and an older group (aged 
60-75). No statistically significant difference could 
be established between the 2 groups in the learning 
of the nonsense syllables. Characteristic differences 
appeared when the tapping task was investigated. 
The older group proved to be less flexible in follow- 
ing deviations from their habitual tapping speed.— 
W. J. Koppitz. 


5FI15L. Lieberman, Morton A. (U. Chicago) 
Relationship of mortality rates to entrance to a 
home for the aged. Geriatrics, 1961, 16, 515-519.— 
A study of 860 admissions to a home for the aged 
shows that the rate of mortality during the Ist year 
was not related to physical health status, age at ad- 
mission, or sex. The data suggest the need for study 
of individual psychological impact of entrance to a 
home for the aged or other institutions.—D. T. 
Herman. 

SFI31L. Lenzer, Anthony.  (U. Michigan) 
Sociocultural influences on adjustment to aging. 
Geriatrics, 1961, 16, 631-640.—The transition from 
middle life into old age, the role of the aged in our 
society, and the behavioral responses of the aged to 
the sociocultural environment are discussed—D. T. 
Herman. 

5Е141В. Brebner, J., & Szafran, J. (U. Exeter) 
A study of the "psychological refractory phase" 
in relation to ageing. Gerontologia, 1961, 5, 241- 
249.—34 male Ss from 20 to 80 years of age pressed 
keys in reaction to streams of visual signals. The 
nonpreferred hand responded to a regular and pre- 
dictable signal. The preferred hand responded to an 
irregular signal with high temporal uncertainty. 2 
sessions were administered to every Ss. In one ses- 
sion the regular signal appeared once every 2 sec. 
In the other session they appeared once every 4% sec. 
The irregular signals were presented at random in- 
tervals from 5 to 30 sec. in each session. The ir- 
regular signal was always presented atfer the response 
to the regular signal had been initiated. Results were 
interpreted to give credence to a distinction between 
“absolute” and "relative" parts of the "psychological 
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refractory phase,” or "that period during which reac- 
tion times to a signal closely following the initiation 
of a previous response are lengthened." The data 
suggested that for older subjects, the amplification of 
a routine activity served "to improve the selective re- 
sponsiveness of the central mechanisms to high- 
information signals."—L. Shatin. 

5FI41G. Goodstein, Leonard D. (U. Iowa) 
Personal adjustment factors and retirement. 
Geriatrics, 1962, 17, 41-45.—The psychological satis- 
factions in work and retirement are discussed—D. 
T. Herman. 

5FI44T. Tobin, S. S., & Neugarten, B. L. (U. 
Chicago) Life satisfaction and social interaction 
in the aging. J. Gerontol., 1961, 16, 344-346.—The 
hypothesis "that there is a positive relationship be- 
tween disengagement and psychological well being in 
the aged" was tested. Data supported an opposite 
hypothesis.—J. Botwinick. 

5FI45H. Hinchcliffe, R. (U. Iowa) Aging and 
sensory thresholds. J. Gerontol., 1961, 17, 45-50.— 
Thresholds of several sense modalities were measured 
in relation to age. Threshold sensitivities declined 
with advancing age, and this pattern “is possibly at- 
tributable to the degeneration of brain cells with age.” 
—J. Botwinick. 

5F147P. Phillips, B. S. (Boston U.) Role 
change, subjective age, and adjustment: A corre- 
lational analysis. J. Gerontol., 1961, 16, 347-352.— 
Correlations and partial correlations of data reflect- 
ing role change, subjective age and adjustment of 257 
Ss 60 years of age or older, indicated that the latter 
2 variables are most consistently related. Other 
triadic and diadic relations were examined.—J. 
Botwinick. 

5FI51F. Filer, R. N., & O'Connell, D. D. (VA 
Cent., Wood, Wisc.) A useful contribution climate 
for the aging. J. Gerontol., 1961, 17, 51-57—A select 
group of disabled and aging institutionalized men 
were provided with programs designed to promote 
purposeful living within the limitations of their 
abilities. Beneficial results were seen —J. Botwinick. 


5FI53C. Chown, Sheila M. (Liverpool U.) Age 
and the rigidities. J. Gerontol., 1961, 16, 353-362.— 
“Sixteen tests of rigidity and 2 of intelligence were 
administered to 200 men who ranged in age from 
20-82 years. A principal components analysis was 
carried out on the results from the whole group. 
Separate principal component analyses were also car- 
ried out on three age groups drawn from the main 
sample.” 5 distinct components of rigidity were 
found, and these were not associated with age or in- 
telligence.—J. Botwinick. 


5FI57C. Cunza, José L. La senectud y sus pro- 
blemas socio-psiquiátricos. [Old age and its social 
psychiatric problems.] Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 
1961, 24, 357-367.—In Peru the proportion of per- 
sons in the population 60 years of age and older is 
increasing. It is suggested that a mental hygiene 
program could help to prevent some of the mental 
disorders prevalent among the aged.—R. M. Frumkin. 


SFIS8B. Bortner, R. W. (VA, Kecoughtan, Va.) 
Test differences attributable to age, selection proc- 
esses, and institutional effects. J. Gerontol., 1961, 
17, 58-60.—‘Findings from two studies were com- 
pared in an attempt to illustrate the operation of selec- 
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tion processes, institutional effects and age. Where 
selection and institutional effects are likely to play a 
part” the effect of age must be interpreted with cau- 
tion —J. Botwinick. 

5FI61W. Wilson, S., & Lakin, M. (Peabody 
Coll.) A method of studying group interactions 
among middle-aged and retiring workers. J. 
Gerontol., 1961, 17, 61-64.—7 men aged 42-45 years 
were compared to 6 men aged 60-64 years with re- 
spect to modes of interaction during 10 1-hour group 
discussions on problems of retirement. Group dií- 
ferences were noted.—J. Botwinick. 

5FI62C. Caird, W. K., & Inglis, James. (Queen's 
U., Kingston, Ontario) The short-term storage of 
auditory and visual two-channel digits by elderly 
patients with a memory disorder. J. ment. Sci., 
1961, 107, 1062-1069.—Simultaneous oral presenta- 
tion of digits to the 2 ears showed greater disability in 
15 elderly memory-affected patients as contrasted with 
matched  non-memory-affected patients—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

5FI63B. Birren, J. E., & Morrison, D. Е. (Na- 
tional Inst. Mental Health) Analysis of WAIS 
subtests in relation to age and education. /. 
Gerontol., 1961, 16, 363-368.—A sample of 933 Ss, 
part of the total standardization population of the 
WAIS, were drawn for the purpose of analyzing their 
WAIS performances with respect to age. 2 prin- 
cipal component analyses were performed, one with 
a 13-variable intercorrelation matrix (11 subtests, 
age, and education) and another with a matrix O 
partial correlations, education held constant. 
large general component was extracted to which edu- 
cation contributed importantly. Age contributed to 
a second, smaller component to which some WAI 
subtests were positively related, and some subtests 
negatively related.—J. Botwinick. 


SFI64B. Britton, Joseph Н., Mather, William 
G., & Lansing, Alice К. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Expectation of older persons in a rural commu- 
nity: Work and retirement. Geriatrics, 1961, 16, 
664-671.—An interview schedule and rating scales 
were administered to a single adult in 487 of the 540 
households in the community. Social norms with re- 
gard to work and retirement are assessed.—D. 
Herman. 


SFI65Z. Zola, I. K. 


(Harvard U.) Еее 
about age among older people. J. Gerontol, 1961, 
17, 65-68.—"The purpose of this study was to 1m- 
vestigate some correlates of an individual's perception 
of elderliness." Chronological age was, Corre gu 
with desired age for both sexes and with felt age 10 


women. Felt age was related to having seen ones 


father as elderly.—J. Botwinick. 
rquette 0) 
rly patient. 
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ences to the present circumstances—D- & 
SFI69W. Whiskin, F. E, Dibner, А. 91.7 
Rhudich, P. J. (Age Center New England char- 
Boston) Psychological, cultural, and healt! ah 
acterisitics of aging smokers and nonsmokers. 
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Gerontol., 1961, 17, 69-74-—“Demographic, health, 
psychological, and cultural characteristics of 402 aged 
smokers and nonsmokers (174 men, 228 women) 
were examined with questionnaire techniques." 
Among smokers, inhaling and attitude toward smok- 
ing seemed to be related to certain psychological and 
health attitudes.—J. Botwinick. 

5FI70T. Talland, G. A., & Cairnie, Jean. (Mas- 
sachusetts General Hosp., Boston) Aging effects on 
simple, disjunctive, and alerted finger reaction 
time. J. Gerontol., 1961, 16, 370-374.—Speed of re- 
sponse in relation to age was investigated by analysis 
of the effects of simple and disjunctive reaction, and 
by the effects of alerting signals in the simple RT 
situation. RT increased with age. “Alerting signals 
made for faster reaction in the youngest group but 
caused delay in the older Ss."—J. Botwinick. 

5Е1755. Sanderson, R. E., & Inglis, J. (Ontario 
Hosp., Canada) Learning and mortality in elderly 
psychiatric patients. J. Gerontol., 1961, 16, 375-376. 
—“There proves to be a closer association between 
memory disorder, test scores, and mortality, than be- 
tween mortality and initial diagnosis."—J. Botwinick. 


5FI77P. Pauker, J. D., Kheim, T., Mensh, I. N., 
& Kountz, W. B. (Washington U., St. Louis) 
Sex hormone replacement in the aged: II. Ex- 
perimental variables of time and dosage. J. Ger- 
ontol, 1961, 16, 377-380.—Androgen-estrogen prep- 
aration in full, half, and quarter dose, and placebo, 
were administered to mnonpsychiatric hospitalized 
men and women patients, Changes in mood were 
noted, with hormone administration; performance 
changes on psychological tests were not—J. Bot- 
winick. 

SFI78H. Hemmy, Mary L. (Benjamin Rose Inst., 
Cleveland, O.) What it takes to sustain the aged 
in the community. J. Jewish communal Serv., 1961, 
38, 178-185 —A discussion of the Benjamin Rose 
Institute with particular regard for the role of social 
work and the part that is played by the staff in toto 
in sustaining the aging members of the community. 
The common characteristics of the aged are reviewed 
and the type of services required to meet their needs 
are related to the essential qualities in the various 
professional workers who are serving them.—M. А. 
Seidenfeld. 


_ 5FI88G. Griew, $., & Davies, D. R. (Bristol U., 
England) The effect of aging on auditory vigi- 
lance performance. /. Gerontol., 1961, 17, 88-90.— 
3 experiments were performed “to determine whether 
differences existed between the vigilance performance 
of younger and older Ss.” The results suggested 
that age differences in short term memory mainly 
account for differences in auditory vigilance. Younger 
Ss were 19-33 years, and older Ss were 44-66 years. 
—J. Botwinick. 

SFI91B. Brebner, J. (Exeter U., England) The 
effect of age on judgments of length. J. Gerontol., 
1961, 17, 91-9410 Ss aged 20-27 years and 10 Ss 
aged 65-88 years were compared on a task involving 
Judgment of lengths of lines. Older Ss “were found 
to make errors significantly greater in extent than 
those made by young subjects.”—J. Botwinick. 

SFI94C. Cureton, Edward E., Elder, Riley F., 
Fowler, Robert L. & Morra, Michael А. (U. Ten- 
nessee) Perseveration factor. Science, 1962, 135, 
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794.—The authors reanalyzed data from Misiak and 
Loranger (see 36: 4FI18M) uncovering a persevera- 
tion factor by an oblique rotation of the centroid 
matrix.—E. Y. Beeman. 


5FI95B. Birren, J. E., Riegel, K. F., & Robbin, 
J. S. (National Inst. Mental Health) Age differ- 
ences in continuous word associations measured 
by speech recordings. J. Gerontol., 1961, 17, 95—96. 
— "Recorded continuous word associations were taken 
on 30 young subjects aged 18 to 33 years and 21 
elderly subjects, 60 to 80 years of age.” Age differ- 
ences would appear "to lie in an associative process 
rather than in rate of speech."—J. Botwinick. 


5FI97R. Riegel, К. F., & Riegel Ruth M. 
(Michigan U.) Analysis of differences in test and 
item difficulty between young and old adults. J. 
Gerontol., 1961, 17, 97—105.—"' Differences in test and 
item difficulty of 20 measures were analyzed for 500 
young and old Ss. Seven of these measures are part 
of the Hamburg-Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Adults (HAWIE), five of a verbal test battery 
(SASKA), six of an attitude and interest inventing, 
and two were obtained by experimental procedures." 
4 different patterns of scores were distinguished, and 
each pattern was interpreted.—J. Botwinick. 


5FI98L. Lair, Charles V., Smith, J. D., & Deaton, 
Andy N. (VA Hosp. Knoxville, Ia.) Combined 
group recreation and psychotherapy for hospital- 
ized geriatric patients. Geriatrics, 1961, 16, 598— 
603.—45 male patients who had been given combined 
medical group psychotherapy and recreation care were 
studied for frequency of rehospitalization within 9 
months after discharge. With severity of illness 
controlled, patients who participated longer in the 
therapy program showed a significantly lower rate 
of return to the hospital.—D. T. Herman. 


(Also see Abstracts 5EH81S, 5EJ75K, 5EN81E) 
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5GA03R. Rosenbaum, Kurt. (U. New Hamp- 
shire) Nazi totalitarianism and its victims: 
survey of the literature. J. hum. Relat., 1961, 10, 
103-118.—Primarily concerned with English publica- 
tions, (excluding articles) about the Nazi concen- 
tration camps. It covers: documents, official publica- 
tions, scholarly works about the Nuremberg trials; 
guides to documentary sources and bibliographies; 
secondary works on the destruction of European 
Jewry; general works on Nazi Germany, including 
studies on the German mind and personality; biog- 
raphies of men most responsible for the operation of 
the concentration camps; personal accounts about the 
camps; and analytical works.—R. M. Frumkin. 


5GA05D. Davies, James C. (California Inst. 
Technology) ^ Toward a theory of revolution. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1962, 27, 5-19.—"'Revolutions are 
most likely to occur when a prolonged period of ob- 
jective and social development is followed by a short 
period of sharp reversal People then subjectively 
fear that ground gained with great effort will be quite 
lost; their mood becomes revolutionary. The evi- 
dence from Dorr’s Rebellion, the Russian Revolution, 
and the Egyptian Revolution supports this notion; 
tentatively, so do data on other civil disturbances. 
Various statistics—as on rural uprisings, industrial 
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strikes, unemployment, and cost of living—may serve 
as crude indexes of popular mood."—L. Berkowitz. 


5GA31P. Pareek, Udai, & Khanna, Adarsh. Ac- 
tion research in education. Shiksha, 1961, 14(1), 
131-155.—Principles, procedures, and problems of ac- 
tion research are discussed. The main action re- 
search studies have been reviewed. (115-item bib- 
liogr.)—U. Pareek. 


5GA63L. Lang, Kurt, & Lang, Gladys E. (Queens 
Coll) Collective dynamics. New York: Crowell, 
1961. xii, 563 p. $7.25.—A sociological text which 
is, according to the authors, a reformulation of work 
in collective behavior. Part I includes the introduc- 
tion and organizational logic. The 5 processes by 
which behavior is transformed (definition, demoral- 
ization, defense, conversion, and crystallization) set 
the stage for the other parts. Part II analyzes rumor, 
demoralization and panic, crowd behavior, mass con- 
version, gang formation, and the religious sect. Part 
III discusses contagion, leadership, and followership. 
Part IV deals with the collective processes in mass 
society and includes chapters on the mass and mass 
behavior, public opinion, mass communication, fashion, 
and social movements. Part V deals with research 
problems.—E. D. Lawson. 
5GA94C. Calhoun, Don; Naftalin, Arthur; Nel- 
son, Benjamin N., Papandreau, Andreas G., & Sib- 
ley, Mulford О. (Eds.) An introduction to social 
science. (3rd.) Philadelphia, Pa.: Lippincott, 1961. 
xvii, 394 p., 363 p. 372 p.—The 3rd edition of this 
book (written for integrated social science courses) 
has added several chapters, made changes in the se- 
lected references, revised the introductions to the 
various parts, and corrected errors. Intended for a 
full year course, the work consists of 3 books (“Рег- 
sonality: The Human Individual and the Patterns of 
Culture"; "Work: Division of Labor, Co-operation 
and Conflict in Modern Society"; and "Community: 
Group and Person in the Modern World") bound into 
a single volume. For each book, the editors have 
written a general introduction to give the student an 
overall picture of problems to be treated. The 134 
papers in the volume (by poets, philosophers, jurists, 
novelists, and theologians as well as professional so- 
cial scientists) include readings in social science the- 
ory, case histories, descriptions of institutions, and 
“practical” illustrations. The goal has been “to pro- 
mote the humane study of human development, the 
humane study of human problems of our culture."— 
W. Coleman. 
5GA95E. Elliott, Mabel A., & Merrill, Francis E. 
(Chatham Coll.) Social disorganization. (4th ed.) 
New York: Harper, 1961. xiii, 795 p. $8.50.—"Deal- 
ing with areas as diverse as crime, mental illness, un- 
employment, and religious and racial discrimination, 
this text has long been recognized as a comprehensive 
book and one of the best in the field of sociology. In 
preparing this new edition, the authors have scoured 
the entire area of sociological and related research in 
order that this latest edition be the most complete in 
its presentation and the most scientific in its conclu- 
sions. The authors obtained extensive cooperation 
from various federal bureaus. The new material 
shows how social changes have affected current prob- 
lems. The text contains two new chapters: one on 
the Agricultural Revolution and one on Rural Institu- 
tional Disorganization. Extensive treatment of cur- 
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rent significance is given to International Disorgan- 
ization—Revolution, Totalitarianism, War. This edi- 
tion contains many helpful tables, graphs and maps.” 
Annotated bibliography and indices are included— 
N. De Palma. 


(Also see Abstract 5DK12L) 


CULTURE & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


5GB20H. Hsu, Francis L. К. (Ed.) Psycholog- 
ical anthropology. Homewood, Ill.: Dorsey, 1961. 
ix, 520 p. $7.95.—Psychological anthropology deals 
“with the effect of society and culture on personality” 
and “the role of personality in the development . . . 
of culture and society." Part I reviews studies of 
acculturation, ritual, mental health, values, and child- 
hood training in Japan, Africa, North American In- 
dians, Oceania, and the contemporary United States. 
Part II contains methodological studies of projective 
tests, biological and cultural approaches to mental 
illness, dreams, and the differences between anthropo- 
logical and psychological vistas. Part IIT studies so- 
cialization as the effect of social organization plus 
child rearing on belief, the effect of social and eco- 
logical factors on child rearing practices, and the rela- 
tion of kinship structure to life goals. A concluding 
chapter indicates the value of personality study for 
understanding social systems.—L. M. Hanks. 


5GB20L. Le Vine, Robert A., & Le Vine, Bar- 
bara B. (U.Chicago) Studying child rearing and 
personality development in an East African сол 
munity. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1962, 96, 620-628.— 
Field methods used in a study of socialization m à 
community in southwestern Kenya are reviewed. 
Problems encountered are noted, as well as ad- 
vantages in adhering to a systema schedule. For 
some instruments to be used adequately they must be 
adapted to the culture of the people being observed. 
Such adaptation should include pretesting and ex- 
ploratory ethnographic inquiry—B. 5. Aaronson. 


5GB40D. de Vries, Egbert. (Inst. Social Studies, 
Hague, Netherlands) Man in rapid social chanin 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 1961. 240 p. $4. d 
— Rapid social changes in Asia, Africa, and South 
America are described in 17 chapters concerning 
historical theories of social change, how traditions’ 
society changes, where society changes, сопы 
and technological development, the changing site 
munity, human personality in ferment, family i Шш 
education, food supply and population, rural d Wo 
ment, industrialization and urbanization, nation ют 
and responsible citizenship, economic, and Re 
planning and the role of government, internae 
cooperation, the trend toward new Toyata bes 
solidarities, ethical decisions in rapid social change: 
and the common challenge.—G. K. Morlan. 


5GB70V. Vilakazi, Absolom. ( Hartford Sm 
Found. Conn.) Changing concepts of шеле 
and the supernatural in Africa. Ann. N- г: 
Sci., 1962, 96, 670-675.—The impact of colori oi 
and missionary activity in Africa has increase 
ulation mobility and urbanization ап E ality- 
familial and tribal control in molding реа 
One problem of the contemporary Aine have 
search for new identity. Christianity and ee md the 
both aided this process. They have rede a ye in 
appropriateness of various social roles which 
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turn led to new self-concepts. Africans have been 
seeking a self-synthesis as modern Africans and not 
black Europeans. The development of African forms 
of Christianity is cited. (26 ref.)—B. S. Aaronson. 


5GB76P. Parker, Seymour. (Jefferson Medical 
Coll.) Eskimo psychopathology in the context of 
Eskimo personality and culture. Amer. Anthropol- 
ogist, 1962, 64, 76-96.—Eskimos tend toward hyster- 
ical reactions in contrast to depression and hostility 
found with the like situated Ojibwa. Causes of the 
difference are discussed in terms of the sociocultural 
environment and the normal personality patterns. 
For example, while the Eskimo practice permissive 
child rearing with minimal frustration of dependency 
needs, the Ojibwa give children early and severe frus- 
trations. (73 ref.)—R. L. Sulzer. 


5GB89S. Stuart, Irving R. (Hunter Coll.) In- 
tergroup relations and acceptance of Puerto 
Ricans and Negroes in an immigrants’ industry. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1962, 56, 89-96.—Some problems 
revolving around cultural conformation of group per- 
sonality characteristics are investigated in an in- 
dustrial setting. The efforts of a labor union to im- 
prove the economic status of Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans met with obstacles within the personality struc- 
ture of Negroes as well as anticipated resistance from 
the groups making up the industry. Negroes more 
than Puerto Ricans refused to leave the security of 
their fellows although they would improve their eco- 
nomic status by doing so. In addition, they could not 
accommodate themselves to the competitive demands 
of a piecework craft—Author abstract. 


(Also see Abstracts 5AIO1C, 5CB69P, 5FC55S, 
SFEO09P, 5FE97P, 5FF02K, 5GDO6F, 5JE03L) 


SociaL STATUS & STRUCTURE 

5GC15H. Heermann, Emil F., Bartlett, C. J., & 
Rettig Salomon. (Ohio State U.) The applicabil- 
ity of anchorage effects to the scaling of occupa- 
tions. J. soc. Psychol., 1962, 56, 115-120.—5 occupa- 
tions were scaled for social status under 3 conditions: 
(a) with high anchor stimuli (five occupations with 
high social status), (b) with low anchor stimuli (five 
Occupations with low social status), and (c) in the 
absence of anchor stimuli. It was hypothesized that 
the occupational scale values would be significantly 
influenced by the presence of anchor stimuli, increas- 
Ing in the presence of low anchors and decreasing in 
the presence of high anchors. The results tended to 
Support the hypotheses. 4 of the 5 occupations were 
Significantly affected by the presence of anchor 
Stimuli. 1 of the occupations, “policeman” was not 
Significantly affected by the presence of anchor 
Stimuli, possibly because of the greater familiarity 
9f the Ss (nursing students) with this occupation. 
t is suggested that additional absolute stimuli may 
be found which may serve as standards for the scal- 
Ing of occupations.—Author abstract. 
w.SC23R. Riesman, David; Potter, Robert J., & 

atson, Jeanne. Sociability, permissiveness, and 
equality. Psychiatry, 1960, 23, 323-340. The sociol- 
Бу of American sociability was studied for 3 years 
argely through participant observation of parties 
aM en by young, middle-class, urban adults. The de- 
thes of formality and the growth of an equalitarian 

OS have created some problems for sociability. 
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These are, discussed in comparison with the sociability 
of other cultures.—C. T. Bever. 

5GC23S. Schmuck, Richard A. (U. Michigan) 
Upward mobility and І.О. performance. J. educ. 
Res., 1961, 55, 123-127.—" An attempt was made to 
find relationships between sociological variables and 
the performance on an I.Q. test of 4th grade pupils 
in an all Caucasian, all Christian, Detroit suburb. 
Results show a significant relationship between a 
family's social mobility and the performance of their 
4th grade child on the Kuhlman-Finch Test of Intel- 
ligence such that ‘distinctly’ upwardly mobile families 
tend to have high I.Q. children while ‘negligibly’ up- 
wardly mobile families tend to have the low І.О). chil- 
dren. Furthermore, the data revealed that ‘head’ oc- 
cupational fathers tend to have high 1.0. children 
while ‘hands’ occupational fathers tend to have low 
I.Q. children, and that fathers with more than 12 
years of formal education tend to have high I.Q. 
children while fathers with 12 years or less formal 
education tend to have low I.Q. children. Still more 
scrutiny of the data revealed the unexpected result 
that children whose fathers have a 'hands' occupation 
and whose mothers work outside the home tend to 
score in the low І.О. group 96% of the time."—F. 
Goldsmith. 

5GC39L. Lewis, Harry, & Robertson, Malcolm. 
(U. Florida) Socioeconomic status and a univer- 
sity psychological clinic. J. counsel. Psychol., 1961, 
8, 239-242.—"'The socioeconomic status of 205 clients 
of a university psychological clinic was compared 
with .. . [that] of a nonclinic sample of 160 uni- 
versity students." Status was also related to the 
clinic variables, source of referral, diagnosis, type of 
service given, time devoted to case, condition upon 
termination, and case disposition. The clinic sample 
was significantly higher in socioeconomic status than 
the nonclinic sample. Status "was not significantly 
related to any clinic variable."—29M. M. Reece. 


5GC56P. Pearlin, Leonard I., & Rosenberg, M. 
(National Inst. Mental Health) Nurse-patient so- 
cial distance and the structural context of a mental 
hospital Amer. sociol. Rev., 1962, 27, 56-65.— 
“Status distance refers to the emphasis given the sub- 
ordination of mental patients to staff, while personal 
distance pertains to the emotional indifference to pa- 
tients. From a survey of the nursing force of a large 
hospital, together with a survey of structural char- 
acteristics of ward units, it was shown that different 
conditions contribute to each of these dimensions of 
distance. Status distance occurs most frequently 
among staff of comparatively high position, who are 
obeisant toward their superiors and whose mobility 
aspirations are blocked. These characteristics stand 
in closest relationship to status distance, however, 
when found on wards where patients are of relatively 
low social standing. Personal distance is most com- 
mon among personnel assigned to wards of their own 
sex and where the prevailing age of patients is differ- 
ent from their own."—L. Berkowitz. 


5GC57T. Theodorson, George A. 
State U.) 


(Pennsylvania 
The function of hostility in small 
groups. J. soc. Psychol., 1962, 56, 57-66.—Contra- 
dictory research findings regarding the relationship 
between the expression of hostility and cohesiveness 
in small groups are reviewed. Previously undifferen- 
tiated phases of group development are used to dis- 
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tinguish situations giving rise to the seeming dispar- 
ity. It is shown that the expression of hostility in 
certain group phases is essential for the development 
of cohesiveness. In a complex heterogeneous society 
the conflicting value orientations of the participants 
result in conflict which serves a positive function 
despite the negative evaluation of hostility by group 
members. These value conflicts are instrumental in 
the development of the structure of the small group 
which provides individuals with a situation progres- 
sively devoid of value conflict in a heterogeneous so- 
ciety.—Z4uthor abstract. 


5GC87S. Stub, Holger R. (U. Minnesota) The 
occupational characteristics of migrants to Duluth : 
A retest of Rose's hypothesis. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1962, 27, 87-90.—"The present study definitely cor- 
roborates the major findings of Rose's earlier study 
of distance of migration and socioeconomic status of 
migrants. The two studies indicate that both in Min- 
neapolis and Duluth professionals and managers 
migrate longer distances than do lower status mi- 
grants. Likewise the higher status migrants are 
more likely to come from eastern urban centers while 
middle and lower status groups come from rural areas 
and small cities and towns lying west of the Missis- 
sippi. With reference to Stouffer's work, it can be 
said that, in general, lower status migrants find a 
larger number of ‘intervening opportunities’ in a 
given distance than do upper status persons. Аз 
Rose stated, the geographic position of a city has dif- 
ferent 'opportunity' significance for migrants from 
different segments of the population."—L. Berkowitz. 


(Also see Abstract 5HG81M) 


ATTITUDES & OPINIONS 

5GD03M. Martin, Carol, & Nichols, Robert C. 
(Purdue U.) Personality and religious belief. J. 
soc. Psychol. 1962, 56, 3-8.—Religious belief and 
religious information scales, a background question- 
naire, and several personality scales were adminis- 
tered to 163 college students. Correlations of reli- 
gious belief with the personality and background 
variables were computed on the total sample as well 
as on subgroups of Ss scoring high and low on reli- 
gious information. The hypothesized differences be- 
tween the informed and uninformed groups in the 
correlates of religious belief were not found. In the 
total group a number of significant correlations were 
found between religious belief and background and 
demographic variables but, in general the expected 
personality correlates were not found—Author 
abstract. 


5GD05M. Morris, Charles. Values, problematic 
and unproblematic, and science. J. Commun., 1961, 
11, 205-210.— There is a dynamic interaction of sci- 
ence and evaluation, of knowledge and values—the 
"is" and the "ought to be." Modes of language pro- 
vide criteria as to the nature of such problems.— 


D. E. Meister. 


5GDO6F. Fischer, Н. Ce que la méthode des 
“semantic differentials” apporte au probléme des 
images des peuples. [The contribution of the 
semantic differential method to the problem of a 
people's impressions of national character.] Rev. 
Psychol. Peuples, 1961, 16, 306-318.— The semantic 
differential method is applied to the study of national 
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character stereotypes as perceived by French people 
of themselves and as Germans, Austrians, German, 
and French-speaking Swiss view French people and 
as they view themselves. Foreigners appear to haye 
more unanimous impressions of French people than 
do the French themselves. Germans appeared less 
ready to judge the French than did the Austrians, 
Germans and romance language speaking Swiss pre- 
sented a high degree of correspondence with French 
self-impression. The semantic differential method is 
held to be quite valuable in the study of intra- as well 
as intergroup stereotypes.—N. B. Gordon. 
5GD07D. Diggory, James C. (U. Pennsylvania) 
Sex-differences in judging the acceptibility of ac- 
tions. J. soc. Psychol., 1962, 56, 107-114.—"The 
method of paired comparison was used to obtain 
rankings of badness for 20 actions" supposedly carried 
out by “people in general,” “men,” “women,” “Negro 
men,” and “Negro women.” ‘The results indicated 
men and women employed similar but not identical 
standards of judgment. Women were less influenced 
by characteristics of the actor and agreed more among 
themselves than did men. Both men and women were 
influenced by both the sex and the race of the actor.— 
E. Y. Beeman. 
5GD09G. Gynther, Malcom D., & Kempson, J. 
Obert. (Wash. U.) Seminarians and clinical pas- 
toral training: A follow-up study. J. soc. Psychol, 
1962, 56, 9-14—MMPIs and self- and other-ratings 
were obtained from 6 seminarians and a chaplain 
supervisor at the beginning and end of a 3 month 
pastoral training period. Results supported earlier 
findings that such Ss do not demonstrate personis 
changes or changes in selí-perception as a result o 
this training —Author abstract. lm 
5GD27N. Nelson, Arnold E. (West Min 
Wesleyan Coll) Measuring cynicism with the 
Opinion Check List. Proc. W. Va. Acad. Sci, 
1961, 33, 127-129.—Practical Policy Test, a measure 
of cynicism, and a briefer scale called the Opinion 
Check List, were given to 194 male and female 55. 
A validity index r of .54 was found, indicating à 
moderate relationship between the 2 instruments.— 
О. Strunk, Jr. Д 
560296. Garrison, Karl С. (U. Georgia) TE 
relationship of certain variables to churc ES 
typology among college students. J. soc. I o 
1962, 56, 20-32. A. 24-item scale developed by Be сз 
was used to measure church-sect typology of 41 a 
lege students. Significant differences were ur. d 
the different religious groups represented in we a 
The female students were slightly more chu a 
minded than the male. Positive correlations v 
obtained between grade points in educational рзус Md 
ogy, freedom from misconceptions about human f 
ture, worldmindedness and church-typology score>: 
Author abstract. ur 
5GD39M. Meroglio, Abel. Rapport sur les ш ded 
nées havraises d'études de septembre 1960 S 
images dela France. [Report of the September 
Le Harve study conference on SUED. 
France] Rev. Psychol. Peuples, 1961, 16, 
— Report of a symposium conducted at the PeupleS 
Recherches et d'Études de Psychologie des 


on 
Papers are: Gernot Gather 
rer Brachfeld of 
oes on the Eng- 


September 1961. i 
German image of France, Oli 
Spanish image of France, Louis Landre 
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lish image of France, and Gabriel de Bras on how the 
French view themselves. The reports are concerned 
with the way peoples view each other and themselves 
as a function of language barriers, communications, 
and diversity of custom.—N. В. Gordon. 


5GD40E. Eisdorfer, C., & Altrocchi, J. (Duke 
U.) A comparison of attitudes toward old age 
and mental illness. J. Gerontol., 1961, 16, 340-343. 
—“The semantic differential technique . . . was used 
to compare attitudes of 103 undergraduate students 
toward old, average, neurotic, and insane persons." 
Ss attitudes toward the aged, as compared to those of 
the other groups, varied according to the specific 
factor, attitude component that was involved.—J. 
Botwinick. 

5GD43R. Rudolf, J., Wettstein, С. & Pi, R. 
(U. Montevideo, Uruguay) La formación de es- 
tereotipos y su relacién con los medios de ex- 
presión. [The formation of stereotypes and its rela- 
tion to the media of communication.] Rev. Mex. 
Sociol., 1961, 23, 443-452.—Stereotypes of several 
nationalities were studied among high school students 
in Uruguay. Stereotypes concerning Argentine, 
Italian, and Spanish people were found to be more 
consistent than stereotypes concerning other national- 
ities. This finding was related to the composition of 
the ethnic sample and of the Uruguayan population. 
Stereotypes in general were related to images pre- 
sented by motion pictures and the press. Stereotypes 
of Uruguayans were prevalently negative, especially 
among Ss having foreign fathers and belonging to 
higher social classes.—L. V. Steinzor. 

5GD49C. Coppinger, Neil W., & Saucer, Rayford 
T. (VA Cent, Kecoughtan, Va.) Multidimen- 
sional psychophysics as a method of studying in- 
stitutions. J. soc, Psychol., 1962, 56, 49-56.—A set 
of 27 pictures of familiar institutional scenes was pre- 
sented to residents of an institution. After а non- 
serial matching procedure (Andrew's A-Technique) 
а matrix of coefficients of similarity was computed 
and factored as though it were a correlation matrix. 
Rotation by the single plane method yielded 9 mean- 
ingful oblique factors, felt to be the perceptual dimen- 
Sions of the institution from the point of view of the 
residents. —Author abstract. 

5GD57C. Cattell, R. B., Horn, J., & Butcher, Н. 
J. (0. Illinois) The dynamic structure of atti- 
tudes in adults: A description of some established 
actors and of their measurement by the motiva- 
tional analysis test. Brit. J. Psychol., 1962, 53, 57- 

——In a systematic program of research, 2 sets of 
factors have been repeatedly confirmed. Those of the 
St type are referred to as dynamic factors and com- 
Prise (a) drives or (ergs) and (b) sentiments. The 
factors of the 2nd type are referred to as motivation 
Components and are derived from the measurement 
9f one attitude by many different devices. The num- 
er and nature of both types of factors are reviewed, 
and an experiment described in which a test battery 
Was assembled so as to represent the principal factors 
кош types as economically and conveniently as pos- 
ti. €. From the results of this experiment the Mo- 
Пола! Analysis Test was constructed to measure 
; а short testing time 10 drives and sentiments, each 
bY 4 devices—G, Lindsey. 
26200575. Siegel, Lila Corkland, & Siegel, Lau- 

nce. Item sorts versus graphic procedure for 


obtaining Thurstone scale judgments. J. appl. Psy- 
chol., 1962, 46, 57-61—An investigation of the stabil- 
ity of median and Q values computed from graphically 
derived and from sorted judgments used in attitude 
scaling by the method of equal-appearing intervals. 
One group of Ss (N=42) judged 135 statements 
using а 9-point graphic continuum. A 2nd group 
(N = 42) sorted the identical sequence of statements 
presented as a card deck into 9 piles. Graphic judg- 
ments tended to yield higher Q values than sorts for 
relatively unambiguous items. Correlations expressing 
confluence of final decision regarding specific items 
were .99, .74, and .53 when "acceptable" Q values 
were below 2.0, 1.7, and 1.5, respectively. The me- 
dians derived from the 2 procedures correlated .97. 
These findings were interpreted in the light of a 
presumed heightened focusing effect of the sorting 
procedure for making judgments——Journal abstract. 


5GD65S. Seeman, Melvin, & Evans, John W. 
(U. California, Los Angeles) Apprenticeship and 
attitude change. Amer. J. Sociol., 1962, 67, 365-378. 
—This study is concerned with the socialization of the 
physician during his medical internship period. The 
effect of the internship upon status attitudes is ex- 
amined and the observed changes in attitudes are 
compared with the status commitments of the intern’s 
supervisors and subordinates. Change in intern’s at- 
titudes is seen to involve elements both of increased 
equalitarianism and increased status commitment. 
These changes are interpreted in the light of refer- 
ence group processes in professional socialization, the 
effect of status attitudes upon professional perform- 
ance, and the putative long-term trend from status- 
centered to team-oriented organizational styles.—R. 
M. Frumkin. 


5GD66C. Christensen, Harold T., & Carpenter, 
George R. (Purdue U.) Value-behavior dis- 
crepancies regarding premarital coitus in three 
western cultures. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1962, 27, 66- 
74.—University student responses to questionnaires 
indicated both higher scores on sexual permissiveness 
and higher rates of premarital coitus in Denmark as 
compared with two samples from the United States 
(though intercultural differences in male coital rates 
could be explained, at least partially, by differences 
in age distribution among the samples). Of these 
latter, midwestern students showed higher permissive- 
ness scores and higher coital rates than did students 
in the more restrictive Mormon culture, . . . In all 
three samples, males showed higher permissiveness 
scores and coital rates than females, though these sex 
differences were relatively small in the permissive cul- 
ture (Denmark). In the Danish culture approval of 
premarital coitus ran ahead of actual practice, whereas 
in the American cultures the reverse was true—with 
accompanying feelings of guilt. Certain negative 
effects from premarital coitus showed up highest in 
the restrictive American cultures. . . suggesting that 
the difficulty may be partially the result of value- 
behavior discrepancies."—L. Berkowitz. 


5GD75R. Reimann, Н. Les perspectives des 
voisins. [The perspectives of neighbors.] Rev. Psy- 
chol. Peuples, 1961, 16, 275-286.—This is a socio- 
logical paper on the subject of the impressions of na- 
tional character that people of neighboring states have 
of each other. Consideration is given to sociological 
and psychological theories with respect to the basis on 
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which judgments, impressions and opinions about the 
people of country are formed by neighboring peoples. 
—N. B. Gordon. 
5GD79K. Knapp, Robert Н. (Wesleyan U.) 
Attitudes toward time and aesthetic choice. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1962, 56, 79-87.—4A. questionnaire has been 
constructed containing items dealing with the man- 
agement of time and attitudes toward time. А factor 
analysis of the responses of 77 male undergraduates 
on this instrument reveals 2 significant factors, the 1st 
identified as a “time servant-master” factor in which 
attitudes of emotional concern and harrassment over 
time are bi-polar to attitudes and practices suggesting 
masterful management of time and scheduling. The 
2nd factor is marked at one pole by attitudes of time 
obliviousness and at the other by attitudes of efficient 
time management. The results of this and other 
studies by this author are related to a hypothesized 
“puritan pragmatic” character syndrome.—Author 
abstract. 
5GD87W. Wolf, H. E. Judgments formulés sur 
les Francais et les Italiens par des eléves allemands. 
[Judgments of French and Italians by German stu- 
dents.] Rev. Psychol. Peuples, 1961, 16, 287-305.—2 
studies of German students between 13 and 15 years 
and 17 and 18 years on the subject of social prejudice 
towards French and Italian people. Attitudes of male 
and female French students in elementary, high school, 
and professional schools towards foreigners are stud- 
ied with particular reference to character trait choices. 
Evidence is presented of differences in attitude based 
on personal contacts with foreigners or in the absence 
of contacts and specific information, Attitudes to- 
ward the French are more positive as the result of 
such contacts whereas contact with Italians tends to 
reduce favorable attitudes. Comparisons are made 
between German students’ own attitudes and attitudes 
that they assume to be held by Italians and French 
concerning Germans with reference to a wide variety 
of traits.—N. B. Gordon. 


5GD91F. Festinger, Leon. (Stanford U.) A 
theory of cognitive dissonance. Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford Univer. Press, 1962. хі, 291 p. $5.25.— 
A reissue of a book first published іп 1957.—E. У. 
Beeman. 

5GD97L. Lichtenberg, Philip. (New York State 
Dept. Mental Hygiene, Syracuse, N. Y.) Compara- 
tive valuation and ideational action. J. soc, Psy- 
chol., 1962, 56, 97-105.—A mode of valuation—valu- 
ing comparatively—is related to 2 ways of thinking: 
using opposites, and using alternatives as if they were 
opposites, In valuing comparatively, the person gains 
pleasure from the quantitative superiority of one con- 
tent over another rather than from intrinsic properties 
of the content. Implicit in such valuation is the striv- 
ing for superiority as a person. 70 students were 
given 20 value items, half of which implied compara- 
tive valuation (e.g., fame). They wrote in contents 
they preferred more or less than the given content. 
Those who preferred comparative values gave more 
opposites and intended disvalues as alternatives.— 
Author abstract. 


(Also see Abstracts 5GC57T, 5GI51S, 5KD92W) 


GROUP INFLUENCES 


,JGEISC. Calvin, Allen D. (Hollins Coll.) So- 
cial reinforcement. J. soc. Psychol., 1962, 56, 15-19. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


—An attempt was made to use social reinforcement to 
alter the color of the clothes worn by female college 
students. 24 Hollins College students served as Es, 
and approximately 550 students served as Ss. Marked 
changes occurred in the expected direction after social 
reinforcement. Because of the limitation of a one- 
group design, the results cannot be considered as 
definitive, but they are encouraging support for the 
hypothesis that the nature of behavior studied in the 
present investigation can be changed by social rein- 
forcement—Author abstract. 


5GE19K. Kélling, H. (German Acad. Sciences, 
Berlin) Gruppen im Wettbewerb. [Groups in 
competition.] Z. Psychol., 1962, 166, 119-128.— 
Changes in group structure and achievement behavior 
for young apprentice mechanics during a professional 
contest were examined. Results showed that a group 
experiencing continuous failures finally disintegrates, 
whereas success tends to make a group a more cohe- 
sive unit, with a great strengthening of interpersonal 
relations.—K. M. Newman. 


5GE33A. Albert, Robert S., & Brigante, Thomas 
R. (Massachusetts Mental Health Cent.) The psy- 
chology of friendship relations: Social factors. ib 
soc. Psychol, 1962, 56, 33-47.—The importance of 
friendship relationships as a. factor in one's behavior 
is discussed. The relationship itself is described as it 
relates and functions in a social situation. The me- 
chanics of selection and the process of establishing 
and continuing potential friendships are discussed. 
Examples and hypotheses are given.—4utlor abstract. 


5GE41B. Blau, Peter M. (U. Chicago) Patterns 
of choice in interpersonal relations. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1962, 27, 41—55.—Using data оп 60 caseworkers 
in a public welfare agency for illustrative purposes, 
types of interpersonal choices were distinguished con- 
ceptually: “(1) respecting a colleague, an instru- 
mental evaluation; (2) consulting a colleague, an In- 
strumental interaction; (3) being attracted to а CO" 
league as a sociable companion, a sociable choice; 
and (4) informally addressing a colleague, another 
sociable choice." "The question of how people's at- 
tributes influence these interpersonal choices is dis- 
cussed. For example, the empirical data indicate 
that the value orientations of caseworkers towar 
their work furnished particularistic standards is 
their instrumental evaluations of one another. p. 
ers tended to respect a colleague not . . - because hi 
was oriented toward service or because he was ui 
ented toward procedures but because he shared thet 
orientation, whatever it was."—L. Berkowitz. 


(Also see Abstracts 5CL62F, 5CP48W, 5Н432) 


LEADERSHIP 


5GF21G. Gallo, Philip S., & McClintock, chana 
G. (U. California, Santa Barbara) Behaviora ui 
titudinal, and perceptual differences between "^ 
ers and non-leaders in situations of group "D 33. 
and non-support. J. soc. Psychol., 1962, 56, 1 od 
—“А naive subject, either a leader or а noni 
was placed in a group with three paid pd frst 
These accomplices supported the subject 1m t pe ” 
session, and withdrew this support in the Sem a 
The results indicated leaders were more авсш а $ 
perceiving their status as leaders, initiate more lity 
oriented directive responses, and show more ost? 
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when their position is threatened than do nonleaders. 
Leaders tended to show greater varability in behavior 
in the deprivation situation while nonleaders showed 
more variable behavior in the support situation, sug- 
gesting variance decreases in familiar roles. (18 ref.) 
—E. Y. Beeman. 


5GF35G. Greer, F. Loyal. (Defense Systems De- 
part., General Electric Co.; Philadelphia, Pa.) Leader 
indulgence and group performance. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1961, 75(12, Whole No. 516), 35 p.—The 
prime concern of this investigation is the effectiveness 
of the hypothesis that “the more a leader satisfies the 
needs of his men, the more effective group perform- 
ance" will be. This was tested in a series of 4 field 
research studies made upon 272 Army infantry rifle 
squads and Air Force crews. The independent vari- 
ables were: (a) the perception by the group members 
of the leader as a problem solver, (b) the extent to 
which the leader was perceived as meeting role ex- 
pectations of his men, and (c) and the similarity in 
the views of the leader and his men on authoritarian- 
ism. The results indicate that the basic hypothesis is 
supported experimentally and that the variables (a) 
and (b) need further study but (c) was statistically 
significant as a factor in the original study and in 2 
replications. The investigator points out that "in or- 
der to understand fully the various determinants of 
group performance one must examine the leader's 
nature and behavior, the character of the group mem- 
bers’ needs, and the kind of group task or goal."—M. 
А. Seidenfeld. 


5GF44L. Lange, Carl J., & Jacobs, T. О. (Ft. 
Benning, Ga.) Leadership in Army infantry 
platoons: Study II. HumRRO res. Rep., 1960, No. 
5. 44 p.—A Leader Activities Questionnaire (LAQ) 
was developed to measure leader behavior variables 
found in an earlier study (see 36: 5GF64L) to be 
associated with judgments of leader effectiveness. 
The LAQ was planned for use as a measure of the 
effectiveness of experimental platoon leader training 
based on the leader behavior variables identified 
earlier. Results of the tryout indicated that most of 
the LAQ scoring categories were satisfactory as to 
internal consistencies and the extent to which platoon 
members agreed in describing behavior of their pla- 
toon leaders. Validities of parallel variables from the 
earlier and the present study were in substantial agree- 
ment. This was interpreted as evidence that the LAQ 
Measured acceptably well those variables it was de- 
Signed to measure, The close agreement between the 

Sets of results increases the confidence with which 
the findings of the earlier study can be used as a basis 
for training platoon leaders.—HumRRO. 


5GF45K. Kaess, Walter A., Witryol, Sam L., & 
Nolan, Richard E. (U. Connecticut) Reliability, 
Sex differences, and validity in the leaderless group 
discussion technique. J. appl. Psychol., 1961, 45, 
345-350.—“Three leaderless Group Discussion judg- 
ing techniques involving leadership rankings by ob- 
Servers, recorders, and participants were applied to 228 
college subjects arranged in 19 all male and 19 mixed 
Sex groups of six each. Judging-agreement within 
and among ranking conditions was high.” Sex was 
on important. The results were so promising that 
lis approach is recommended as both a predictor and 
а criterion.—J. W. Russell. 


36: 5GF 


5GF64L. Lange, Carl J., Campbell, Vincent, Kat- 
ter, Robert V., & Shanley, Fred J. A study of 
leadership in army infantry platoons. HumRRO 
res. Rep. 1958, No. 1. 64 p.—Sources of data in- 
cluded (a) interviews with 281 platoon members to 
provide detailed descriptions of leader behaviors in 
specific situations, (b) a questionnaire administered 
to platoon members in which platoons and platoon 
leaders were rated on 15 items, (c) ratings by com- 
pany commanders of platoon leaders on 23 items of 
leader effectiveness, and (d) tests of intelligence and 
military information given to platoon leaders. Con- 
siderable agreement exists between subordinate and 
superior ratings. Many of the behavior variable 
scores derived from the data are related significantly 
to the criteria (subordinate and superior ratings), 
eg. the effective leader: clearly and consistently 
emphasizes performance as the basis of reward and 
punishment; uses punishment instructively and for 
motivational failures; and communicates clearly about 
the standards desired, providing precise information 
about needed improvement when reacting to below- 
standard performance.—HumRRO. 


(Also see Abstract 5LI17K) 


LANGUAGE & COMMUNICATION 


56С11В. Brissey, F. L. The factor of relevance 
in the serial reproduction of information. J. Com- 
mun., 1961, 11, 211-219.—5 groups of 36 college stu- 
dents each served as Ss. Group 1 viewed a film and 
reported in writing to Group 2. On the basis of this 
report Group 2 reported to Group 3, which in turn 
reported to Group 4, etc. A progressive decline in 
the degree to which the successive groups were in- 
formed occurred during serial reproduction—D. E. 
Meister. 


5GG61B. Black, Max. (Cornell U.) Models and 
metaphors: Studies in language and philosophy. 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Univer. Press, 1962. xi, 261 p. 
$5.75.—A collection of essays on language and logic. 
An essay on the views of Benjamin Lee Whorf is 
included.—E. Y. Beeman. 


5GG83M. MacKay, D. M. Operational aspects 
of some fundamental concepts of human com- 
munication. J. Commun., 1961, 11, 183-189, 219.— 
Discusses 2 seemingly unrelated uses of the word “in- 
formation." Information is "that which determines 
the form of some activity or state of affairs.” The 
impact of information affects the receiver in some 
choice or decision, and the amount of information 
which a communicative unit contains depends on the 
extent to which the receiver is affected. The com- 
municative item has the effect of selecting among 
possible forms of activity.—D. E. Meister. 


5GG90S. Sinnott, Edmund W. The biological 
basis of communication. J. Commun., 1961, 11, 
190-195.—All mental activity has a biological basis; 
and since communication is a correlate of mental 
functioning, an understanding of the regulatory mech- 
anisms which govern biological activity is helpful in 
grasping the fundamentals of the communication 
process. The basis of motivation is value seeking, 
and the pattern of words is a means by which one 
person relates ideas to the norms which govern the 
behavior of another.—D. E. Meister. 
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5GG96M. Murphy, Gardner. Toward a field the- 
ory of communication. J. Commun., 1961, 11, 196- 
201.—The author distinguishes between the Spinoza 
principle that reality has many aspects and the 
author's analysis of “cross-organization” as linkages 
between 2 systems which consist of different kinds of 
phenomena. "There is a difference between a situa- 
tion in which different phenomena are brought into 
the same conceptual scheme and that in which the 
same things take on unlike appearances. The author 
proceeds to examine the doctrine of isomorphism 
with respect to communication, to analyze personality 
in respect to different levels of complexity, and to 
discuss transaction. Many areas of identity exist be- 
tween verbal patterns and the patterns of the nervous 
system.—D. E. Meister. 


Speech & Linguistics 


5GH23B. Barker, Janet, & England, Gene. 
(Tucson, Ariz. Public Schools) А numerical meas- 
ure of articulation: Further developments. J. 
speech hear. Dis. 1962, 27, 23-27.—A simplified 
numerical measure of articulation. is described in 
which numerical values are assigned to phonemes ac- 
cording to their frequency of occurrence in American 
speech as well as being arranged in developmental 
order. The score thus received has been found to 
have high validity and is extremely useful in com- 
paring therapy techniques.—M. F. Palmer. 
5GH28S. Siegel, Gerald M.  (U. Minnesota) 
Experienced and inexperienced articulation ex- 
aminers. J. speech hear. Dis., 1962, 27, 28-35.—3 
articulation testing occasions, each separated by 1 
week, were studied by means of having 2 experienced 
and 2 inexperienced examiners test 26 mentally- 
retarded children. On the 2nd occasion, the inexperi- 
enced examiners were given approximately 4 hours of 
training and experience. On the 3rd occasion, a new 
group of 21 children was scheduled. Inexperienced 
examiners can be trained to be quite reliable with a 
minimum of training, but such reliability does not 
necessarily guarantee examiner equivalents, since 
there were significant differences in absolute scores 
assigned to children. The retarded children studied 
remained very stable in spite of repeated oral pres- 
entations of the same stimuli.—M. F. Palmer. 
5GH32Z. Zengel Marjorie Smith. (New Or- 
leans, La.) Literacy as a factor in language 
change. Amer. Anthropologist, 1962, 64, 132-139.— 
To test the hypothesis that the vocabulary of a literate 
people changes less over time than an unwritten 
lexicon, 3 documents оп Roman law, spanning 2000 
years, were studied. For words in semantic cate- 
gories with little cultural content, astonishing stability 
is disclosed by rates of retention exceeding 80%. 
This suggests that literacy is relevant and capable of 
slowing the rate of language change.—R. L. Sulzer. 
5GH37G. Goldiamond, Israel; Atkinson, Chester 
J., & Bilger, Robert C. (Arizona State U.) Sta- 
bilization of behavior and prolonged exposure to 
delayed auditory feedback. Science, 1962, 135, 437— 
438.— The disruption of fluent verbal behavior found 
under delayed feedback is replaced by stable patterns 
when presentation is prolonged. Experimental analy- 
sis suggests that the later patterns involve the rein- 
statement of control by stimuli in whose presence the 
behavior was originally established.—Jowrnal abstract. 
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5GH57F. Friedhoff, Arnold J., Alpert, Murray, & 
Kurtzberg, Richard L. (New York U. School 
Medicine) An effect of emotion on voice. Nature, 
Lond., 1962, 193, 357-358.—Interest in the objective 
measurement of mood, affect, and emotion prompted 
an experiment to identify some of the modes by which 
emotional states of a speaker are coded in voice. In- 
conclusive results, based on 10 Ss (5 male, 5 female) 
are presented, and the value of further studies is in- 
dicated.—M. Benton. 


5GH58E. Eifermann, Rivka R. Negation: A lin- 
guistic variable. Acta psychol., Amst., 1961, 18, 
258-273.—In terms of time and errors, negative and 
false sentences are more difficult to respond to than 
affirmative and true sentences. Using Hebrew words 
and sentences, the author concludes: In both lan- 
guages (Hebrew and English) time and error scores 
for negative sentences are significantly higher than 
the corresponding scores for affirmative sentences. 
On the completion task, the results agree insofar as 
the true affirmative is the easiest sentence to complete 
and the false negative the most difficult. However, 
differences between false affirmative and true negative 
sentences do not appear in Hebrew.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


5GH70Z. Zhinkin, N. I. Mekhanizmy rechi. 
[The mechanisms of speech.] Moscow, USSR: 
RSFSR Academy Pedagogical Sciences, 1958. 370 p. 
—Although the author considers a number of the 
important aspects of the speech mechanism „such as 
internal speech, sequential speech, word selection, etc., 
he considers them only insofar as it is necessary to 
establish an appropriate context for his treatment of 
one particular aspect to which he has devoted most 
of his experimental efforts since 1948—the compost; 
tion of words from sounds. The book is supplemented 
by an album of 99 plates, each containing up to 1 
roentgenograms of the vocal apparatus.—/. D. London. 


5GH92Z. Zvegintsev, V. A. Neopozitivizm ! 
noveishie lingvisticheskie napravleniia. [Neoposi- 
tivism and the latest linguistic trends.] ор. Bi 
1961, 15(12), 92-101.—Glossematika, which is Uo 
on “риге conventionalism not at all in accord s 
linguistic reality," substitutes semiotic for all | 
aspects of "natural" language. This language s. 
prived of all inner connection with substance, pr 
out to be pure form, whose study is to be carried E 
on the basis of preconditions that satisfy only forma 
conditions of profoundly conventional charactere 
This approach robs language of its social essene 
isolating it from the communicative function, as 
alienates it from its basic characteristic—“unimte 
rupted development.”—J. D. London. 
71P, 


(Also see Abstracts 5BO40M, 5FCI7B, 5ЈЕ 
5LJ04M) 


Mass Communication 


5GI02N. Northrop, F. S. C. The human po 
municants in communication engineering. J. inter- 
mun., 1961, 11, 202-204.— The philosopher 18 ns ү 
ested primarily in the moral implications 0 E 
communication as an instrument is used. T aes 
consists of leaders who are senders and of {0194 $ 
who are receivers. The time has come for E 
arise in protest against communication eng! enting 
and to insist that he be treated as "a freely ass 
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moral, legal, political and religious human being."— 
D. E. Meister. 

5GI51S. Schramm, Wilber. (Stanford U.) Mass 
communication. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1962, 13, 251— 
284.—‘‘Summing it up, we can say that there is lively 
activity in this field, centered mainly around the proc- 
ess of persuasion and attitude change, the use of the 
mass media as informing and teaching devices, and 
the effects of mass media entertainment. . . . Several 
useful new research tools, such as the semantic differ- 
ential and new forms of content analysis, have ap- 
peared in recent years, but there still has been devised 
no completely satisfactory way to do such an impor- 
tant thing as measure the cumulative effects of the 
media.” High quality research is increasing; the 
articles cited stem from more than 60 universities and 
research organizations. (232 ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. 


ESTHETICS 


5GJO1C. Cozden, Norman. Sensory theories of 
musical consonance. J. Aesthet. art Crit., 1962, 20, 
301-319.—The writer considers the several sensory 
theories of musical consonance and dismisses them as 
reductionistic.—P. R. Farnsworth. 


(Also see Abstracts 5BN01A, 5HD04K) 
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SHAO3K. Kale, S. V. (U. Bombay) Value and 
personality. J. psychol. Res., Madras, 1961, 5, 103— 
113.—A person's values include the value systems, 
value attitudes and value responses. Some recent re- 
searches "involve the risk of running in blind alleys 
at times.” This can be avoided by orienting value- 
research closely to the major theories of personality 
dynamics, by sifting as many variables as possible in- 
volved in the personality-value relationship and study- 
ing the effects of these variables, and by changing the 
methodological concept of value as value-system and 
broadening it to include value attitudes and value 
responses also. Some studies have been reviewed in 
the light of these suggestions.—U. Pareek. 

5HAO05V. Van Kaam, Adrian. (Duquesne U.) 
Clinical implications of Heidegger's concepts of 
will, decision, and responsibility. Rev. existent. 
Psychol. Psychiat., 1961, 1, 205-216.—Existential psy- 
chology, "an integrational theory of empirical data," 
E distinguished from existential philosophy. Heideg- 
ger’s conception of will, or resolve, is then reviewed 
in terms of 3 fundamental characteristics as a mode of 
being-in-the-world: "primordial mood," understand- 
ing, and “discoursiveness.” Experimentalists are 
urged to deduce testable propositions from these the- 
oretical postulates, in order that psychology can grow 
to a “relatively unified science."—J. Lyons. 

SHAI8S. Sferra, Adam; Wright, Mary Elizabeth, 

Rice, Louis А. (Fairleigh Dickinson U.) Per- 
Sonality and human relations. (2nd ed.) New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1961. 218 p. $3.50—A work- 
book-text in personality at elementary level. Each 
chapter includes a few pages of text, several discus- 
Sion questions, a brief case study, and several student 
activities. —E. Y. Beeman. 

SHA30T. Teplov, B. M. (Ed.) Tipologicheskie 
°sobennosti vysschei пегупої deiatel’nosti chelo- 
veka. [Typological features of higher nervous activ- 
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ity in man.] Moscow, USSR: RSFSR Academy 
Pedagogical Sciences, 1959. 230 p.—This is the 2nd 
publication presenting the work of В. M. Teplov's 
laboratory ior research on the typology of human 
higher nervous activity, It includes research from 
mid-1955 to the end of 1957.—/. D. London. 

5HA67K. Knapp, Robert Н. (Wesleyan U.) A 
factor analysis of Thorndike's ratings of eminent 
men. J. soc. Psychol., 1962, 56, 67-71—A report on 
the results of a factor analysis of Dr. Edward Thorn- 
dike's ratings of 92 men of genius on qualities of 
temperament. All but 5 of the 92 men can be classified 
in 5 groups: 34 were men of letters, 23 were states- 
men and jurists, 15 were entrepreneurs of business, 9 
were generals, and 6 were men of science. Although 
there is considerable variability within these 5 groups, 
most of the group differences are of significance. It 
would appear that eminence in different callings is 
favored by the possession of certain temperamental 
characteristics, whether innate ог acquired.—Author 
abstract. 

5HA79J. Jenness, Arthur. (Williams Coll.) 
Personality dynamics. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1962, 
13, 479-514.—A few new books and general treatises 
are cited, "the new psychoanalytic orthodoxy" briefly 
reviewed, and improvements in the methodology of 
personality research suggested. The remaining litera- 
ture is reviewed under the sections; Anxiety and 
Emotion; Style in Cognition and Response; Dream- 
ing, Fantasy, and Sensory Deprivation; Self and Self- 
Esteem; Needs and Modes of Adjustment; and Per- 
sons and Culture. (214 ref.) —E. Y. Beeman. 

5HA79W. Wyschogrod, Michael. (Hunter Coll.) 
Sartre, freedom, and the unconscious. Rev. ex- 
istent. Psychol. Psychiat., 1961, 1, 179-186.—Sartre's 
emphasis on consciousness as the central issue of phe- 
nomenological concern leads to his basic distinction 
between being-in-itself, or the being of mere things, 
and being-for-itself, which is the being appropriate 
to persons as creatures who are able to choose free- 
dom. In regard to the problem of the unconscious, 
an issue which must be faced by any theory which 
stresses the centrality of human freedom, Sartre re- 
states the concept in terms of one's fundamental choice 
for or against "bad faith."—J. Lyons. 

5HAS81D. Dalton, Robert H. (Cornell U.) Per- 
sonality and social interaction. Boston, Mass.: D. 
C. Heath, 1961. ix, 381 p. $6.00.—Intended for 
"the student or general reader who has had a sub- 
stantial first course in psychology," this presentation 
employs selected principles of psychology "in the 
analysis of episodes from the lives of a few persons 
as they live in close proximity to a few other per- 
sons." 3 extensive clinical studies representing in- 
fancy, childhood, and adolescence are used in alterna- 
tion with theoretical material drawn largely from psy- 
choanalysis, field theory, and learning theory. (150- 
item bibliogr.)—C. J. Adkins. 

5НА82В. Brengelmann, Johannes C., & David, 
Henry P. (Eds) (New Jersey State Dept. Institu- 
tions & Agencies, Trenton) Perspektiven der Per- 
sónlichkeitsforschung. [Perspectives in personality 
research.] Bern, Switzerland: Hans Huber, 1961. 
282 p—This is the German edition of the original 
English-language volume (see 35: 761) based on pa- 
pers presented at the 15th International Congress of 
Psychology held in Brussels in 1957.—E. Bakis. 
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5HA89E. Elkin, Henry. (NYC) Comment on 
Sartre from the standpoint of existential psycho- 
therapy. Rev. existent. Psychol. Psychiat., 1961, 1, 
189-195.—The psychologically "misleading" distinc- 
tion made by Sartre between being-for-itself and 
being-in-itself is restated as personal being versus 
collective being. The latter are proposed as “the 
fundamental concepts of an existential psychology,” 
and are traced in their developmental ramifications 
through the stages of the communal ego, the autistic 
ego, and social collectivization. In these terms the 
author discusses some of the implications of Sartre’s 
“bad faith” for existential psychotherapy.—J. Lyons. 


(Also see Abstracts 5AD910, 5GB20H) 


New Tests & Test CONSTRUCTION 


5HB00H. Holtzman, Wayne H. Holtzman Ink- 
blot Technique. New York: Psychological Corpora- 
tion, 1958. $32.00.—In an attempt to control for pro- 
ductivity, the S is required to give 1 response to each 
of 45 cards. Each of the 2 parallel forms also in- 
cludes 2 common practice presentations. The achro- 
matic, monochromatic, and multicolored stimuli pro- 
vide a variety of textural and symmetrical properties. 
The scoring, based upon controlled inquiry immedi- 
ately after each response, involves objective ratings 
of such variables as form definiteness, pathognomic 
verbalizations, anxiety, hostility, barrier penetration, 
and balance, in addition to most of the standard Ror- 
schach categories. In his comparison monograph, 
"Inkblot Perception and Personality” (see 36: 
5HB17H), the author discusses development and 
standardization of the technique—S. Feldman. 
5HB17H. Holtzman, Wayne H., Thorpe, Joseph 
S., Swartz, Jon D., & Herron, E. Wayne. (Hogg 
Found. U. Texas) Inkblot perception and per- 
sonality: Holtzman Inkblot Technique. Austin, 
Tex.: Univer. Texas Press, 1961. xi, 417 p. $8.00. 
—Following a review of basic Rorschach deficiencies, 
the researchers discuss the development and standard- 
ization of the Holtzman technique (see 36: 5HB00H) : 
2 parallel sets of 45 inkblots, to each of which only 1 
response is given. Administration and scoring are 
described. Percentile norms are offered for 22 re- 
sponse variables derived from 15 samples representing 
1239 Ss, ranging from normal 5-year-olds to schizo- 
phrenic adults. Also included are scoring guides, in- 
tercorrelation matrices, item statistics, and a case 
study. "Every effort has been made to preserve the 
clinical sensitivity of the Rorschach while improving 
the objective, quantitative aspects of the method." 
(37 ret.) —H. Р. David. 
5HB25M. McQuitty, Louis L. (Michigan State 
U.) Item selection for configural scoring. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt., 1961, 21, 925-928.—'"'This paper 
shows how a usual-type item analysis can be applied 
in a fashion so that it can select configurally sig- 
nificant items. It shows further how these items can 
be treated in either a summative fashion or a pattern 
score to yield differentiation between groups.”—W. 
Coleman. 
5HB37L. Levonian, Edward. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Personality measurement with items se- 
lected from the 16 P.F. questionnaire. Educ. psy- 
chol. Measmt., 1961, 21, 937-946.—“A personality 
questionnaire having four scales was developed by 
selecting according to statistical criteria 44 items from 
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the 16 Personality Factor Questionnaire. On the 
basis of item content the four derived scales appear 
to measure social involvement, equanimity, permis- 
siveness, and presumptuousness. The derived ques- 
tionnaire was administered to 540 college students. 
The results indicate that the derived questionnaire, in 
comparison with the 16 P.F. Questionnaire, has a 
higher stability." Significant differences were found 
for sex and between students taking an education 
course and those in a psychology course. No sig- 
nificant differences were found between students who 
had identified themselves and those who had not— 
W. Coleman. 

SHBSIS. Stewart, Daniel K. (Michigan State 
U.) Modus ponens and the experimental basis for 
tests of logical thinking. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 
1961, 21, 951-954.—“. . . psychological tests, which 
purport to deal with logical thinking, necessarily in- 
volve the ability of the individual tested to make in- 
ferences relative to specific laws, where any and all 
inferences are of just one form—the principle of in- 
ference. It is only from the disposition that we may 
speak of a person who has inferred validly relative to 
some law that that person does possess the involved 
law. It this were not the case the person could not 
possibly have made the valid inference to begin 
with.”—W. Coleman. А 

SHB79B. Buros, Oscar Krisen. (Ed.) (Rutgers 
U.) Testsin print: A comprehensive bibliography 
of tests for use in education, psychology, and in- 
dustry. Highland Park, N. J.: Gryphon, 1961. xxix, 
479 p. $7.00.—A bibliography of achievement, apti- 
tude, intelligence, personality, and sensory-motor tests 
in print. À section on "Out of Print Tests" is also 
included. The book can serve as a master index i 
the contents of the “Mental Measurement Yearbook. 
There are also chapters on “Technical Recommenda- 
tions for Psychological Tests and Diagnostic Tech- 
niques" and for achievement tests.—E. Y. Beeman. | 

SHB84R. Rasch, Georg. Studiesin mathematica 
psychology: I. Probabilistic models for sor ae 
telligence and attainment tests. Copenhagen, This 
mark: Nielsen & Lydiche, 1960. xiii, 184 p— S 
monograph attempts a new approach for pues oo 
struction in psychology. A probabilistic modei E 
veloped for 3 different types of tests. Each mode E. 
plies 2 types of parameters: а “difficulty” for E 
test or item and an “ability” for each person, eni 
pendent of which set of tests or items has been ud 
ployed. Both parameters are estimated Hom д 
data. Chapters 1—7 present the basic theory hi xi 
minimum of mathematics. Chapters 8-10 prese 21 
detail the mathematics underlying the models.—t- 
Kiesler. 

5НВ855. Stewart, James A., & 

Alberta) An introduction to the, 

tional Interest Test and a report of its а 

tion to University of Alberta, Calgary, 1 
(1961-62 class). Alberta J. educ. Res., 1961, bn 
195.—A new 30-minute vocational interest tes d 
to be published in an experimental edition be 
scribed, and data on reliability and validity а 
sented briely —G. M. Della-Piana. 
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SHC20M. Michel, Lothar. Die Кеба Сорт 
Farbpyramidentests. [The reliability о 
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Pyramid Test] Psychol. Rdsch., 1962, 13, 20-32.— 
The special problems of establishing a reliability 
measure of this test are pointed out, objections to 
Bitterlich-Willmann's method (see 36: 2BH85B) are 
raised, and practical considerations are emphasized.— 
W. J. Koppitz. 

5HC49G. Gupta, R. K., and Penfold, D. M. E. 
(U. London) Correction for guessing in true-false 
tests: An experimental approach. Brit. J. educ. 
Psychol, 1961, 31, 249-256.—75 pupils, aged 15-16, 
took a true-false test and its reverse (true items made 
false). It is estimated that about % of wrong answers 
were due to misinformation. The formula S =R — 
.5W is proposed as the best formula for correction. 
(23 ref.) —B. T. Jensen. 


(Also see Abstract 5AG85C) 


INTELLIGENCE & CREATIVITY 


5HD04K. Kireenko, V. I. Psikhologiia sposob- 
nostei К izobrazitel’noi deiatel'nosti. [The psy- 
chology of abilities for artistic activity.] Moscow, 
USSR: RSFSR Academy Pedagogical Sciences, 1959. 
304 p.—The emergence and development of artistic 
abilities are examined on the basis of biographical 
material of prominent artists and the data of studies 
on talented children and adolescents. The research of 
foreign psychologists in this area is subjected to crit- 
ical analysis. The major portion of the book is given 
over to experimental studies of those abilities which 
are necessary for the successful drawing of realistic 
representations of objects—I. D. London. 


5HD09G. Gainer, W. L. (Rio Linda, Calif., 
Union School District) The ability of the WISC 
subtests to discriminate between boys and girls of 
average intelligence. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1962, 13, 
9-16.—On 100 Caucasian boys and 100 Caucasian 
girls (WISC Full Scale IQ's 90-109, CA 6-12) 
with no known evidence of educational retardation, 
emotional disturbance, and physical handicap, only 
the Comprehension and Coding subtests discriminated 
between the sexes, the former at the 596 level, and the 
latter at the 1% level.—T. E. Newland. 


SHDI5D. Darbes, Alex. (Marshall U.) A com- 
parison of scores achieved by 55 subjects admin- 
istered the Wechsler and Binet scales of intelli- 
gence. Proc. W.Va. Acad. Sci., 1961, 33, 115-119. 
—55 Ss, ranging in age from 4 to 65 years, were given 
both the Wechsler and Binet scales of intelligence. A 
correlation coefficient of .85 was obtained between the 
2 scales. In addition to the experimental group of 55, 
2 samples of 100 Ss each were selected. One group 
had been administered some form of the Wechsler 
scales. Mean IQ scores of these 4 groups were found 
to be somewhat higher than the normal population, 
and in all cases Ss obtained higher IQs on the Binet 
tests. “It is probable that the high verbal factor 
found in the Binet tests can account for this differ- 
€nce in a population found to be above the average in 
intelligence.”O. Strunk, Jr. 


5HDISL. Langenhoven, H. P. (National Bureau 
Educational & Social Research, Pretoria, South 
Africa) Improving the predictive value of psy- 
chological tests. J. soc. Res, Pretoria, 1960, 11, 
15-18.— "The hypothesis that the predictive value of 
?n intelligence test could be improved by taking en- 
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vironmental factors into account when interpreting 
test scores was proved. IQ together with certain en- 
vironmental factors showed a significantly higher cor- 
relation with quality of school work than the corre- 
lation which was found between IQ alone and this 
criterion.” (English & Dutch summaries)—N. De 
Palma. 


5HD32M. McFie, J. The effect of education on 
African performance on a group of intellectual 
tests. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1961, 31, 232-240.— 
26 boys tested on entering a technical school were 
retested 2 years later. Initially their performance 
was lower on nonlanguage tests than are English Ss. 
At the retest significantly higher scores were earned 
on these measures.—B. T. Jensen. 


5HD43Z. Ziller, Robert C., Behringer, Richard 
D., & Goodchilds, Jacqueline D. (U. Delaware) 
Group creativity under conditions of success or 
failure and variations in group stability. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1962, 46, 43-49.—This study deals with the 
creativity of groups with a history of success or fail- 
ure followed by 4 variations of group stability: the 
addition, replacement, or removal of a member, and a 
control condition in which the original group com- 
position was maintained. Following an induction of 
group success or failure, 1 of the 3 variations of group 
composition change or the control condition was ef- 
fected. The 64 experimental groups were initially 
composed of either 2, 3, or 4 persons, depending upon 
the experimental conditions; but following the stabil- 
ity conditions, all groups were comprised of 3 persons. 
The creativity task involved composing as many cap- 
tions for a Saturday Evening Post cartoon as possible 
within a given time limit. The results indicate 
(р < .05) that groups which experienced member- 
ship changes (open groups) were more creative than 
the stable groups (closed groups).—Journal abstract. 


5HD80G. Guilford, J. P. (U. Southern California, 
Los Angeles) Factors that aid and hinder creativ- 
ity. Teachers Coll. Rec., 1962, 63, 380-392.—The 
creative disposition is made up of many components, 
including fluency, flexibility and originality of think- 
ing; sensitivity to problems; ability to transform the 
known; cognition; memory; and some nonability 
variables.—H. K. Moore. 


5HD93G. Getzels, Jacob W., & Jackson, Philip 
W. (U. Chicago) Creativity and intelligence: 
Explorations with gifted students. New York: 
Wiley, 1962. xvii, 293 p. $6.50.—A study of psy- 
chological differences between children high in intel- 
ligence but not concomitantly high in creativity and 
children high in creativity but not concomitantly high 
in intelligence. Ss attended a private school in the 
Chicago area, ranged from 6th grade through the 
senior year of high school, and had a mean 10 of 
132 with SD of 15. Ss were selected on the basis 
of school intelligence-test records and 5 measures of 
creativity. Groups were compared with reference to 
measures of morality, adjustment, and scholastic 
achievement. Groups were also compared with refer- 
ence to less structured sources of information such 
as autobiographical accounts, a test of imagination, 
teacher ratings, and parental interview.—P. H 
Whiteman. 


(Also see Abstracts 56С235, 5HE14K, 5KK57V, 
5LD81A) 
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PERSONALITY MEASUREMENT 


5HE06S. Smedslund, Jan. Intuitive accuracy at 
the verbal level. Acta psychol, Amst., 1961, 18, 
306-316.—Can long-acquainted persons “make suc- 
cessful inferences concerning each other in matters 
where the available evidence is indirect and highly 
complex (intuition)"? Under the experimental con- 
ditions, intuition was practically nonexistent. Intui- 
tion-like processes may, however, be “found at un- 
conscious non-verbal levels and embedded in natural 
instrumental settings."—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


5НЕ14К. Knox, Robert E., & Hoffman, Paul J. 
(U. Oregon) Effects of variation of profile format 
on intelligence and sociability judgments. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1962, 46, 14-20.—In a variety of laboratory 
and practical settings, persons are confronted with a 
profile of scores from which a more global judgment 
is required. Profile scores are commonly displayed 
in either a percentile or T score format. This study 
investigates the effects of variation of these 2 formats 
upon judgments of intelligence and sociability. 2 
similarly designed experiments were conducted in 
which 36 undergraduate Ss each made 600 judgments 
from profiles in the 2 formats. A regression model 
was fitted to the data for each judge. Relative to Т 
scores, the percentile format was found to be asso- 
ciated with greater variance of judgments, higher 
reliability, and higher multiple correlations. "These 
findings support a view that judgments from profiles 
are influenced not only by the underlying meaning of 
the plotted scores but by their graphical location as 
well.—Journal abstract. 


5HEISL. Levine, L. S., & Kantor, R. E. Psycho- 
logical effectiveness and imposed social position: 
A descriptive framework. Personnel guid. J., 1962, 
40, 418—425.—A framework for categorizing indi- 
viduals is suggested with respect to behavior and 
qualities found in mental health statements. To ac- 
complish such a framework requires a range of multi- 
variate measures, contact with diverse theoretical 
statements pertaining to a new image, inclusion of 
reports of an individual's social performance, poten- 
tial for serving as an empirical anchor for the study 
of change and inferred processes, and provision of 
means for coming to grips with the issue of values. 
(32-item bibliogr.)—S. Kavruck. 


5HE61B. Block, Jack. The Q-sort method in 
personality assessment and psychiatric research. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1961. vii, 161 p. 
$6.75.—The California Q set is presented as a pro- 
cedure whereby contemporary psychodynamically ori- 
ented Os can express in standard language and in 
terms suitable for quantitaive comparisons their 
formulation of personality. After discussing the 
value of O evaluations as a scientific tool and de- 
scribing the Q sort scaling technique of personality 
description, the 7-year development of the California 
Q-set is traced. Form I has been continuously refined 
over several years; and the author has now reached 
Form III, which is given together with instructions 
for its use. Appendices also include a comparison of 
results provided by different Q sets, a CQ set descrip- 
tion of the optimally adjusted personality, of the male 
paranoid, of the female hysteric, and an adjective 
Q set for use by nonprofessional sorters. (108 ref.) 
—R. E. Perl. 
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5HE81M. Merz, Ferdinand. (Frühlingsstr. 20a, 
Würzburg, Germany) Uber die individuelle Inter- 
ferenzneigung. [Оп individual tendencies of cogni- 
tive interference.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1961, 8, 
381—392.— Several procedures were used to test inter- 
ference (Stroop, Hórmann). No relation between 
tests of integration (Jaensch) and interference tests 
could be established. Repetitions of the interference 
tests demonstrated that the interference effect de- 
creases with increased practice—W. J. Koppitz. 


5HE83M. Miron, S. Murray. (U. Illinois) The 
influence of instruction modification upon test- 
retest reliabilities of the semantic differential. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1961, 21, 883-8934 ex- 
perimental treatment groups (N’s of 28, 32, 28, and 
24) were administered the 400-item semantic differen- 
tial in an immediate test-retest situation. Combina- 
tions of speed and recall variables were used to deter- 
mine their effect upon test-retest reliabilities. “An 
analysis of variance indicated that the recall condi- 
tions were superior to the non-recall conditions with 
respect to the mean absolute test-retest deviations. A 
significant concept effect was found and suggests cau- 
tion in interpreting reliabilities of the over-all meas- 
uring instrument with changes in the concept sam- 
ple." The author concludes from his data that stand- 
ard instructions for the semantic differential should 
include the admonition to proceed at a fairly rapid 
pace through the test. —W. Coleman. 


(Also see Abstracts 5GD57C, 5LO25T) 


Inventories 


5HF15M. Messick, Samuel. (Educational Test- 
ing Service) Separate set and content scores for 
personality and attitude scales. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt., 1961, 21, 915-923.— "The purpose of the 
present paper is to point out that Helmstadter's set 
scores should not be applied directly to personality 
and attitude items, but that the scoring model should 
first be modified to accommodate the possible occur- 
rence of a preponderance of responses which disagree 
with the scoring key for a particular trait or ашшы 
A modified scoring formula is derived and presente 
to alleviate the difficulties found in Helmstadter s 
procedure (see 33: 5105) for obtaining separate set 
and content scores.—W. Coleman. 


SHF2IS. Shaw, Marvin Е. (U. Florida) The 
effectiveness of Whyte's rules: “How to ce 
Personality Tests.” J. appl. Psychol., 1962, 46, 5 
25.—A study was conducted to determine the degre 
to which following Whyte's ("Organization м 
rules improves personality test scores. 94 under a ee 
ates took the Bernreuter Personality Inventory tw s 
either following Whyte's rules (dishonest, or D) or idi 
sponding normally (honest, or H), providing i саа 
tions: HH, HD, DH, and DD. Results showed tl D) 
(a) H scores differed significantly from D scores. tra- 
D scores indicated Ss were significantly more Land 
verted and sociable and tended to be more selt-st 
cient and self-confident and less neurotic than x nol 
scores. (c) Ss represented by D scores wer a 
chosen by personnel supervisors for a Supe re- 
position significantly more than were those sing 
sented by H scores. It was concluded that follo ply- 
Whyte’s rules offers no great advantage when p: 
ing for a supervisory position—Journal abstract: 
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5HF65C. Cook, Desmond L., Linden, James D., 
& McKay, Harrison E. (Purdue U.) A factor 
analysis of teacher trainee responses to selected 
personality inventories. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 
1961, 21, 865-872 —The Guilford-Zimmerman Tem- 
perament Survey (GZTS) and the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule (EPPS) were administered to 
196 students in a sophomore educational psychology 
class. The raw scores from 9 of the GZTS scales and 
all 15 of the EPPS scales were used in computing a 
24 X24 intercorrelation matrix. Thurstone’s Cen- 
troid method was used yielding 6 orthogonal factors. 
Rotation of the orthogonal matrix was then conducted 
by means of an electronic computer employing the 
varimax criterion. The factors extracted were tenta- 
tively described as docility, dependency, authoritarian- 
ism, compulsive conformity, introversion, and avoid- 
ance. The authors comment on the discrepancy be- 
tween the qualities desired in the idealized teacher 
and those reported by individuals entering teaching.— 
W. Coleman. 

5HF71M. Messick, Samuel, & Jackson, Douglas 
N. (Pennsylvania State U.) Acquiescence and de- 
sirability as response determinants on the MMPI. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1961, 21, 771-790.—"Five 
new MMPI scales were developed which varied ran- 
domly with respect to content but systematically in 
level of judged item desirability.’ These were used 
to evaluate "the respective contributions of consistent 
responses to item content on the one hand and of the 
stylistic determinants of acquiescence and desirability 
on the other. . . . Scores for these five desirability 
measures and for separate true and false keys of 
MMPI clinical and validity scales, obtained from a 
sample of 201 prison inmates, were intercorrelated, 
factor analyzed, and rotated analytically to orthogonal 
simple structure, . . . Two large orthogonal factors, 
accounting for more than 75 per cent of the common 
variance, were clearly identifiable as acquiescence 
and as desirability.” Suggestions were offered for in- 
corporating homogeneous keying and a consideration 
ОЁ response set effects on the MMPI. "The impor- 
tance of utilizing the multidimensionality of desirabil- 
ity judgments in accounting for item similarities and 
for response variance was also suggested.—J/. Cole- 
man. 

SHF95A. Astin, Alexander W. (National Merit 
Scholarship Corp., Evanston, Ill.) A note on the 
MMPI psychopathic deviate scale. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt., 1961, 21, 805-897.—Comreys (see 33: 
3314) interpretation of his factor analysis of the Psy- 
chopathic Deviate (Pd) scale of the MMPI is chal- 
lenged. Since the items Comrey uses as examples 
are actually keyed false, Astin asserts that Comrey’s 
interpretation is incorrect. Similarly, Astin ques- 
tions Comrey’s Factor IV, euphoria (see 34: 9069). 
Astin compares the factors identified in his factor 
analysis of the Pd scale with the factors suggested by 
Comrey.—W. Coleman. 


(Also see Abstract 5HB37L) 


Projective Methods 


5HG21M. Monod, Mireille. Etude longitudinale 

€ deux enfants soignées en sanatorium, au moyen 
du test de Rorschach et du test du Village. [Lon- 
Situdinal study of two children cared for in a sana- 
torium, by means of the Rorschach and village tests.] 
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Bull. Group. Franc. Rorshach, 1961, 12(4), 21-28.— 
The author considers the child's construction of a 
village from materials presented to him as providing 
data complementary to that provided by the Rorshach. 
How this may be so is illustrated by the protocols 
obtained from 2 tubercular girls given both tests at 
intervals of several years.—S. S. Marzolf. 


5HG29E, Eyferth, Klaus. (Psychologisches Inst., 
U. Hamburg) Ein Vergleich der Beurteilung pro- 
jektiver Tests durch verschiedene Beurteiler. [A 
comparison of judging projective tests by different 
judges.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1961, 8, 329-338. 
—A statistical procedure based on the y?-distribution 
was developed to evaluate the reliability of several 
judges interpreting 3 projective tests. The method 
is most suitable for N < 20, and a small number of 
judges, tests, and judgment categories—W. J. 
Koppitz. 

5HG45U. Ulett, George. (Washington U. School 
Medicine) Rorschach introductory manual. (3rd 
ed.) St. Louis, Mo.: Bardgett, 1960. 45 р. $4.50.— 
“А self-teaching primer of Rorschach for the clinical 
psychiatric worker; the interpretive diagram arranges 
the scores in such fashion that some clinical use of 
test results is immediately possible while the student 
is learning the techniques of the ink-blot test."—E. Y. 
Beeman. 


5HG60T. Tolor, Alexander, & Colbert, John. 
(Fairfield State Hosp., Newtown, Conn.) Relation- 
ship of body image to social desirability. J. ment. 
Sci., 1961, 107, 1060-1061.—For 70 psychiatric pa- 
tients there were no differences in social desirability 
scores related to presumed body image disturbance on 
2 figure drawings scored by S. Fisher's technique.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

5HGS81M. Mussen, P. H., Urbano, P., & Boutour- 
line-Young, H. Esplorazione dei motivi per mezzo 
di un reattivo: II. Classi sociali e motivazione fra 
adolescenti di origine italiana. [Exploration of mo- 
tives through a projective technique.] Arch. Psicol. 
Neurol. Psichiat., 1961, 22, 681—690.—Relationships 
between social class and motivation to succeed sug- 
gested by McClelland apply to Italian adolescents as 
well.—ZL. L'Abate. 


5HG96V. von Bracken, H., & Kanter, С. (Psy- 
chological Inst, Marburg, Germany) Zuordnungs- 
versuche an Rorschach-Kurzgutachten.  [Match- 
ing of short Rorschach diagnoses.] Psychol. Beit., 
1961, 6, 196-207.—Experiments aimed at testing the 
objectivity of Rorschach results reached in a series 
of investigations on the problem of fatigue are de- 
scribed. 30 pairs of Rorschach diagnoses were di- 
vided into 6 series of 5 pairs of diagnoses. These 
series were matched by 10 Ss. Of a total of 300 
matchings 181 were correct (60.33%). This result 
corresponds to a contingency coefficient of 0.71. 
(English & French summaries)—H. J. Preister. 


5HG02S. Segal, Stanley J. (U. Buffalo) А psy- 
choanalytic analysis of personality factors in voca- 
tional choice. J. counsel. Psychol., 1961, 8, 202-210. 
—A number of projective techniques were used to test 
7 hypotheses derived from psychoanalytic theory pre- 
dicting personality differences in 30 Ss who chose 
accounting or creative writing as a vocation. The 
hypotheses dealt with “general adjustment level,” so- 
cial conformity, emotional control, compulsive de- 
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fenses, hostility, tolerance for ambiguity, and identifi- 
cation. *. . . 30 specific variables were tested, with 
17... reaching at least the five per cent level of 
significance."—M. M. Reece. 

5HG32V. Vilminot, J. Statistiques tirées de 400 
protocoles d'examens de sélection. [Statistics 
drawn from 400 protocols of employment examina- 
tions.] Bull. Group. Franc. Rorschach, 1961, 12(4), 
32-41.— Centiles for frequency of responses, for fre- 
quency of types of responses, and the absolute fre- 
quency of the 33 most common responses are given. 
These tables differentiate between responses of those 
seeking administrative positions, production engineers, 
research engineers, and laboratory technicians. Few 
intergroup differences are found and the statistical 
significance of those found was not estimated. In 
general it is concluded that the Rorschach does not 
differentiate between these occupational categories.— 
S. S. Marzolf. 

5HG73V. Van Zandt, Bill R., & Himelstein, 
Philip. (U. Arkansas) The role of verbal fluency 
on a projective measure of motivation. Educ. psy- 
chol. Measmt., 1961, 21, 873-878.—French's Test of 
Insight was administered to 121 male students in gen- 
eral psychology classes. Verbal fluency (number of 
words written in response) was significantly cor- 
related with achievement and affiliation motives on 
the lst administration of the test. The r's with mo- 
tives were not significant when the test was adminis- 
tered a 2nd time. Although there was a decrease in 
verbal fluency on the retest, the r for verbal fluency 
between testing sessions was significant. —W. Coleman. 


(Also see Abstracts 5DK45K, 5HB00H, 5HB17H) 


PERSONALITY DIAGNOSIS 


5HI25D. Dellaert, R. Interférences pathogènes 
de la constitution psychique. [Pathogenic disturb- 
ances in the psychic constitution.] Acta paedopsy- 
chiat., 1961, 28, 225-241.—Dynamic considerations 
should be preponderant in formulating diagnosis. In 
the United States, the tendency is to avoid diagnosis 
because of inherent difficulties, In Europe, diagnosis 
remains the starting point of therapy. Choice of 
symptoms is related to psychic constitution; e.g., 
"constitutional factors of affect" are schematized with 
character at the top of a pentagon and intelligence 
and psychomotor factors as 2 adjacent sides. “The 
remaining two sides designate temperament, affec- 
tive-tactive tendencies of Heymans and Wiersma and 
instincts." 1300 children in the clinics of Antwerp 
were analyzed.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


5HI33S. Schraml, Walter. Psychodynamische 
Aspekte der psychodiagnostischen Gespráchssitua- 
tion. [Psychodynamic aspects of the psychodiag- 
nostic interview.] Psychol. Rdsch., 1962, 13, 33-43. 
— Since the situation involves the interaction of 2 
persons, reactions of both the patient and the inter- 
viewer must be investigated. Subjective evaluation 
of interviews can be reduced if 3 aspects of the situa- 
tion are studied: the role assumed, the attitudes held, 
and the degree of transference—W. J. Koppitz. 
. SHI69H. Holt, Robert R. (New York U.) Clin- 
ical judgment as a disciplined inquiry. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1961, 133, 369-382.—Clinical judgment is 
defended and discussed as “ап application of the crea- 
tive, inquiring intelligence to human problems as 
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principally conveyed through words.” Similarities 
and differences with other scientific procedures and 
the role of statistics are discussed.—N. H. Pronko. 

5HI69V. von Kerékjártó, Margit. (Рѕусһо- 
logisches Inst, U. Hamburg) Wahrnehmungstests 
zur Diagonse und Differentialdiagnose der multi- 
plen Sklerose. [Perception tests in diagnosis and 
differential diagnosis of multiple sclerosis.) Z. exp. 
angew. Psychol., 1961, 8, 369-380.—Multiple sclerosis 
patients, brain damaged Ss, and a group without 
neurological impairment were tested with the Benton 
Visual Retention Test, the Goldstein-Scheerer Cube 
Test, and the Halstead Tactual Performance Test. 
Statistically significant differences were detected in 
the performance of these tests between the multiple 
sclerosis and the brain damaged groups—W. J. 
Koppitz. 

5HI74D. De Groot, Adriaan D. Via clinical to 
statistical prediction. Acta psychol., Amst., 1961, 
18, 274-284.—As elaborated in experimental studies, 
the “clinical versus statistical prediction" approach is 
scientifically unfruitful. By modifying the problem 
and the experimental design, the link world can be 
changed to “via.” . . . Toward this end, methodo- 
logical improvements are suggested—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

5HI92S. Schaie, К. Warner; Chatham, Lois R. 
& Weiss, James M. A. (Washington U.) The 
multiprofessional intake assessment of older psy- 
chiatric patients. J. psychiat. Res., 1961, 1(1), 92- 
100.—2 psychiatrists, 3 psychologists, and 2 social 
workers ranked, using the Q-sort method, complaint 
statements from case files of psychiatric outpatients in 
order of applicability to 3 patients recently inter- 
viewed. Raters with different professional back- 
grounds agreed in complaint assessments. Factor 
analysis did not reveal a professional background fac- 
tor. The authors conclude that the description of 
complaints may constitute an area of overlapping 
skills among professions and "clinic intake respon- 
sibilities might well be assigned without regard to 
the professional affiliation of the staff member in- 
volved.” —W. H. Barber. 

5HI94B. Beller, E. Kuno. (Child Development 
Center, NYC) Clinical process: Assessment o 
data in childhood personality disorders. PS 
York: Free Press Glencoe, 1962. xx, 394 p. $10.00. 
—Provides a systematic framework for organizing 
and recording clinical data gathered in the course 9) 
psychological diagnosis and treatment of ch 
A method for the quantitative assessment of recor fe 
clinical data is presented which may be used for a 
purpose of determining the suitability of the data Б 
research, and which may implement the selection 
clinical materials to be employed in еза Ке 
proposed organization of clinical data is precede hs 
а review and discussion of basic concepts, терге lis 
tive research, and clinical studies that determine us 
selection of relevant data and the choice of technique : 
employed by the clinician in diagnosis and treatm ae 
Illustrations of the method for the quantitative aS ie 
ment of clinical data are presented. (316-item 
liogr.)—P. H. Whiteman. 


ERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT 
З T The 


5HJOIK. Kahn, Eugen. (Baylor U.) , 
stun, Amer. J. Psychiat, 1962, 118, 701-704.— The 
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stun is defined as the content of an experience which 
emerges or is produced suddenly. The stunnee who 
suffers the stun, and the stunner who brings it about, 
are discussed with reference to normal and to patho- 
logical conditions. Physician and patient may be 
stunners as well as stunnees."—N. Н. Pronko. 

5HJ45W. Witkin, Herman A. Cognitive devel- 
opment and the growth of personality. Acta psy- 
chol., Amst., 1961, 18, 245-257.—Individuals have 
preferred, stable modes of cognitive functioning which 
find expression in many areas of their perceptual and 
intellectual activities. These cognitive styles appear, 
in turn, to reflect and play a part in important aspects 
of personal adaptation. People may be characterized 
in ways that cut across traditional categories of per- 
ception, intelligence, and personality. To enlarge 
understanding of the perception-personality relation- 
ships, cognitive functioning is currently being studied 
in the setting of the child’s general development. 
This field is in need of working concepts and sub- 
stantiated evidence. A description of current experi- 
mentation is presented.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

5HJ54M. Maslow, A. Peak experiences as acute 
identity experiences. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1961, 
21, 254-262.—The goal of identity or autonomy is 
both an end goal and a transitional goal. If the goal 
is ego-transcendence, leaving behind selí-conscious- 
ness and fusing with the world, then the best path is 
via achieving identity, a strong real self, and basic 
need gratification rather than via asceticism. Young 
Ss tend to report following peak experiences either 
excitement and high tension or relaxation and peace- 
fulness.—D. Prager. 

5HJ70W. Wylie, Ruth C. (Sarah Lawrence 
Coll) The self concept: Critical survey of perti- 
nent research literature. Lincoln, Nebr.: Univer. 
Nebraska Press, 1960. xiii, 370 р. $4.50.—A review 
and critique of research literature appearing mainly 
between 1949 and 1959 in the area of self-psychology. 
The research included derives from theories ranging 
from those of Adler, Angyal, Freud, and Fromm to 
those of McClelland, Rogers, Maslow, and Sullivan. 
The research is presented and discussed systematically 
in terms of phenomenological approaches which con- 
sider the role of the conscious self-concept and non- 
phenomenological approaches which bear upon the 
unconscious self-concept. Within these broad ap- 
proaches problems of definition, measurement, re- 
search design, and relation to other variables are con- 
sidered. (493-item bibliogr.)—P. H. Whiteman. 
. 5HJ97T. Tien, H.C. (St. Lawrence Hosp., Lans- 
ing, Mich. ) Transformative hypnodynamics: A 
diagnostic technique and a unifying theory of psy- 
chodynamics. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1961, 133, 497- 
513.—“A unifying concept of general psychodynamics 
in the theory of transformativity states that linguistic 
expressions (Lx), symbolic substitutes (Sm) and 
Physiologic sets (Ps) are not separately maintained, 
but can be transformed into each other, such that 


Lx = (Ps) = Sm 


This relationship can be expanded to integrate all 
Physical, physiologic and psychologic phenomena in 
terms of a conceptual transformative cycle, originat- 
ing from the concrete object of matter to the lin- 
quistic substitute of the brain in man’s relatedness to 
man. Empirical data on 30 children are offered in 


the clinical application of a transformative hypnodiag- 
nostic technique, together with some references to the 
classic conditioning of Pavlov and the modern neuro- 
surgical technique of Penfield, in support of the the- 
ory as a unifying concept for the speculative psycho- 
dynamics of Freud and the general formulations of 
modern psychiatry and psychosomatic medicine."—N. 
H. Pronko. 


Anxiety 
(Also see Abstract 5HM52B) 


Defenses 


5HL26S. Spitz, R. A. Some early prototypes of 
ego defenses. J. Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 1961, 9, 
626-651.—The prototypes of the ego defenses will be 
processed through the mother-child relation in the 
course of development. - Research may show what 
kind of mother-child relations facilitate what kind of 
defense mechanisms. The majority of prototypes con- 
tribute, with the help of object-relations, to the proc- 
ess of ego-formation. The premature activation of 
prototypes in the direction of defense will lead to 
faulty or asymmetric ego development. It is desirable 
to investigate the role of prototypes of defense mech- 
anisms and of the earliest defense mechanisms in the 
formation of psychic structure.—D. Prager. 

5HLA1G. Gardner, Riley W., & Schlesinger, Her- 
bert J. (Menninger Found., Topeka, Kan.) Toler- 
ance for unrealistic experiences: A study of the 
generality of a cognitive control. Brit. J. Psychol., 
1962, 53, 41-55.—A previous study demonstrated that 
Ss consistently differed in their willingness to experi- 
ence perceptual organizations contradicting what they 
knew to be true. Results of the previous study, orig- 
inally described in terms of “tolerance” and "intoler- 
ance" for one form of instability, are here conceived 
as representing a cognitive control more aptly de- 
scribed as "tolerance for unrealistic experiences." In 
an attempt to discover the range of applicability of 
this hypothesized control principle, and to gain fur- 
ther knowledge about it, 30 Ss were tested in a series 
of laboratory experiments. The results generally sup- 
port those of the original study and extended the 
range of situations in which the control principle 
can account for individual differences.—G. Lindzey. 

5HL62A. Archer, R. H. A preliminary study of 
hostility: The hostility ratio. Psychiat. Quart., 
1961, 35, 562-574.— The hostility ratio is a weekly 
hostility incidence rate which is the equivalent of the 
average number of reported hostile incidents per 100 
persons per week. 81 females and 70 males were 
given questionnaires to determine feelings of anger 
and acts of hostility. The hostility ratio was de- 
creased by the presence of a male authority figure. 
The hostility ratio was significantly lower for non- 
clinical than for clinical personnel in the same hos- 
pital There was a persistently higher male than 
female hostility ratio in the sample tested.—D. Prager. 


(Also see Abstracts 5HM33M, 5HM71A, 5HM830) 


PsycHOANALYTIC THEORY 


5HMO07W. Weiss, Е. A. Self-alienation: Dy- 
namics and therapy. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1961, 21, 
207-218.—Self-alienation originates in an early child- 
hood deprivation of feeling genuinely accepted as an 
individual. Later cultural trends reinforce budding 
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self-alienation. Active alienation from the self, re- 
jection of personal and sexual identity and the wish 
to be the ideal self are basic aspects of the neurotic 
personality of our time. The change from alienation 
and self-rejection to self-acceptance and self-realiza- 
tion requires self-awareness gained in emotional ex- 
perience and emotional insight. Dreams occur during 
lessened self-alienation and are important in the ther- 
apy of the alienated patient. The chief therapeutic 
factor is the new creative experience of acceptance 
and meeting in a truly mutual, trusting doctor-patient 
relationship.—D. Prager. 

5HMIOR. Rubenfine, D. L. A survey of Freud's 
writings on early psychic functioning. J. Amer. 
Psychoanal. Ass., 1961, 9, 610-625.—The 1st model of 
earliest psychic functioning is that of the libidinal and 
aggressive drives, serving as innate developmental 
organizers around which experience is structured. 
'The 2nd model conceives of drive-inhibiting forces 
and structures originating intrinsically and through 
experience. These structures bind cathexes, form 
thought systems, and reduce affects to signals which 
do not hamper thought. The change from passivity 
to activity accompanies and regulates the development 
of structure. Identification with the active mother is 
vital in the development of the ego and in the genesis 
of earliest object relations. These developmental 
processes do not preclude persistence of and regres- 
sion to primary process operation thoughout child- 
hood and into adult life—D. Prager. 

5HM19M. Murphy, William F. A note on 
trauma and loss. J. Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 1961, 
9, 519-532.—""The readiness to develop a traumatic 
state occurs following the summation of many fantasy 
traumata which are screens for old unresolved nar- 
cissistic injuries. These are reactivated by multiple 
narcissistic injuries in the recent present. Such in- 
juries are occasioned by losses of objects necessary 
for the gratification of instinctual aims, losses of ego 
ideals, and losses of ego control. A traumatic event 
externalizes an internal conflict and is related to act- 
ing out. It aids in the establishment of a phobic type 
of defense. It also bolsters the mechanisms of avoid- 
ance, denial, and dissociation, and protects against 
primary anxiety, severe ego disintegration, deep de- 
pression, and severe regressive states.”—D. Prager. 


5HM20N. Namnum, Alfredo, & Prelinger, Ernst. 
On the psychology of the reading process. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1961, 31, 820-828.—A tentative 
formulation of the reading process from the psycho- 
analytic point of view is considered in terms of 3,as- 
pects: motivation, perceptive processes, and integra- 
tive processes.—R. E. Perl. 


5HM20S. Schachtel, E. G. On alienated con- 
cepts of identity. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1961, 21, 
120-131.—In every case of alienated identity concepts 
there is a secret counterimage. “Very often such a 
hidden self announces itself merely in a vague back- 
ground feeling that the person would be lost, would 
be nothing if it were not for the alienated, reified 
quality on which the feeling of being something, some- 
body, or the feeling of vanity is based.” In the nega- 
tive alienated identity concepts there usually is a 
positive counterimage, expressing the hope that one 
may have some magical quality that will transport 
him into a state of security or superiority. “The 
truth is that man has potentialities for overcoming his 
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alienation from himself and for living without the 
burden and the artificial props of alienated, reified 
identity concepts.” —D. Prager. 

5HM21H. Higgins, John W. (Psychoanalytic 
Found., St. Louis) Some considerations of psycho- 
analytic theory preliminary to a philosophical in- 
quiry. Proc. Amer. Cath. Phil. Ass., 1961, 35, 21-44. 
—Psychoanalysts are not altogether settled about the 
place of scientific rigor in their field, and many are 
afraid of overabstraction because it may turn atten- 
tion from the human person. Construction of a 
metapsychology is only slowly proceeding; there is 
at present no fully satisfactory statement of psycho- 
analytic theory, although a properly complex expres- 
sion of much of the theory is exemplified in the work 
of E. Erikson, D. Rapaport, H. Hartmann, an 
others.—W. L. Wilkins. 


5HM31H. Hart, Н. H. A review of the psycho- 
analytic literature on passivity. Psychiat. Quart., 
1961, 35, 331—352.— Passivity is found to be antithetic 
to aggression but the latter is not too clearly defined. 
Freud pointed out that the terms masculine an 
feminine are still as confused as in any science. Ex- 
treme passivity is an ego-abnormality in either sex. 
Not enough attention has been given to the nature of 
the mother's personality determining passivity. “Pas- 
sivity, defined as the wish to have things done to an: 
for one, is the manifestation of an ego that is weak 
in techniques of mastery, weak in integrative capac- 
ity, impoverished in choice of defenses, having few 
alternatives available to meet traumatic or frustrating 
situations and prone, therefore, to regression to in- 
fantile levels of functioning.”—D. Prager. 

5HM32R. Rubins, J. L. The self-concept, iden- 
tity, and alienation from self. Amer. J. Psycho- 
anal., 1961, 21, 132-143.—Alienation from the self is 
an uncertainty about most life activities, a distorting, 
benumbing, or repressing of inner emotional experi- 
ences, and a blurring of self-identity. The normal 
early growth of the self involves the formation of 
the self-concept out of inner experiences and identifi- 
cation with self-concepts to give identity. Where 
there has been faulty organization of the total self- 
concept, there will be neurotic alienation character- 
ized mainly by a paucity of inner experiences. „Where 
there is predominantly a disturbed process of identifi- 
cation of the self-concept, the neurotic alientation will 
show itself chiefly as a feeling of distance from, ОГ 
lack of awareness of, emerging inner ехрегіепсе 
D. Prager. 

5HM33M. Modell, A. H. Denial and the sense 
of separateness. J. Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 1961, 
9, 533-547.—" A case of fetishism is presented to illus- 
trate the relationship of denial to certain regressive 
changes in the ego with regard to its objects. Altes 
tions in the magnitude of the denial are correlate’ 
with the degree of ego regression. The difference 
between psychotic and neurotic denial are discussed. 
—D. Prager. 3 

5HM41M. Murphy, Gardner. Psychoanalysis a$ 
a unified theory of human behavior. Psyche 
1960, 23, 341-346.—Freud's efforts to unify his tiis 
ories are analyzed, particularly as conditione by d 
scientific Zeitgeist. Psychoanalysis has missed a xpo 
pellingly ordered system because of failures 1o ize 
knowledge specifically the need for it and to Т dies 
a consistant and clear semantic clarification. PSY 
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analysis will be strengthened by a comprehensive 
eclecticism embracing the phenomenologic-existential, 
organismic-Gestalt, Pavlovian, biochemical, and socio- 
cultural systems.—C. T. Bever. 

5HM44V. Vollmerhausen, J. W. Alienation in 
the light of Karen Horney’s theory of neurosis. 
Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1961, 21, 144-155.—“An im- 
portant insight into the process of self-alienation is 
found in Horney’s theory. She places compulsive 
defensive trends and conflicts and their solutions in 
the foreground of the neurotic process. Especially 
significant are the processes of self-idealization and 
the concomitant self-hate. These turn an individual 
away from, and against himself and produce a deep 
intrapsychic conflict that he attempts to resolve in 
various ways, but always with increasing self-aliena- 
tion.”—D. Prager. 

5HM45F. Fisher, Alden L. (St. Louis U.) 
Freud and the image of man. Proc. Amer. Cath. 
Phil. Ass., 1961, 35, 45-77.—Relations between psy- 
choanalytic theory and philosophy are reviewed and 
2 fundamental hypotheses of analysis examined: the 
assumption of strict psychic determinism and the 
postulate of unconscious mental processes. A certain 
freedom of the ego or self is implicit in the ego psy- 
chology of the later Freud. As with Husserl and the 
phenomenologists, psychic life and activity have es- 
sential intentionality for psychoanalytic theory. For 
both, the mental must be defined in terms of meaning. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 

5HM49M. May, Rollo. (NYC) Will, decision, 
and responsibility: Summary remarks. Rev. ex- 
istent. Psychol. Psychiat., 1961, 1, 249-259. —Follow- 
ing a survey of Freudian and post-Freudian analyses 
of the will, the existentialist approach is presented: 
that will and decision in the patient cannot be left to 
chance, for they are central to his every act, no matter 
how small. It is suggested that “wish” and “will” be 
viewed as opposite but interdependent poles centering 
around freedom and consciousness, and that “deci- 
sion” is the act in which they are brought together. 
In practical therapy the interrelations among them 
occur on 3 levels: of awareness as wish, of self- 
consciousness as will, and of responsibility as deci- 
Sion.—J. Lyons. 
‚ SHM49V. Voth, Harold M. (Menninger Founda- 
tion, Topeka, Kan.) Choice of illness. Arch. gen. 
Psychiat., 1962, 6, 149-156.— People are grouped into 
2 categories: ego-close and ego-distant according to 
their distance from external reality. The 2 groups 
are distinguishable on the basis of emotional disor- 
ders, symptoms, defenses, and amount of autokinetic 
movement. The introduction of the “ego principle 
into psychoanalytic theory simplifies the same, per- 
mits the establishment of a specific psychoanalytic 
nosology taking "into account both content and its 
form" and opens new avenues to research concerning 
treatment technique—L. W. Brandt. 

5HMS2B. Benjamin, J. D. Some developmental 
observations relating to the theory of anxiety. 
J. Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 1961, 9, 652-668.— The 
ego experiences anxiety rather than producing it. As 
a felt affect, anxiety cannot be experienced until there 
is a sufficiently mature ego to experience it. The 
felt anxiety as 4-5 mo. is of a different quality than 
later in the first yr. because of the stage of develop- 
Ment of ego functions, drive organizations, and ob- 
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ject relations. The signal theory of anxiety cannot 
do justice to the full range of phenomena involved. 
We do not yet have an adequate theory of affects in 
general. There is some promise in the neurochemical 
study of affects and their vicissitudes in conjunction 
with psychoanalytic and behavioral assessments.—D. 
Prager. 

5HM56M. Martin, A. R. Self-alientation and 
the loss of leisure. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1961, 21, 
156-165.—5 common cultural patterns perpetuating 
self-alienation and increasing emotional unprepared- 
ness for leisure time are: frictionless pattern, fear of 
the unconscious, compulsive pattern, conditional pat- 
tern, and superintellectual pattern. Unless these pat- 
terns are recognized and decreased, self-alienation and 
other noncreative trends will become perpetuated as 
our only means of adapting to our new freedom and 
greater leisure.—D. Prager. 


5HMSS8B. Bruch, Н. Transformation of oral im- 
pulses in eating disorders: A conceptual approach. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1961, 35, 458-481.—Failure of ap- 
propriate response by the mother to signs and signals 
irom the young child is the chief factor resulting in 
distorted functioning of conceptual and symbolic 
thinking necessary for correct identification of body 
states and body awareness. This conclusion was ar- 
rived at in working with schizophrenics and with pa- 
tients suffering from eating disorders.—D. Prager. 


5HMO69F. Fries, M. E. Some factors in the de- 
velopment and significance of early object relation- 
ships. J. Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 1961, 9, 669-683. 
—Analyses of adolescent and postadolescent patients 
supplied data on the influence of earliest psychic 
functioning on present ego ideals as mate and parent. 
Observations from longitudinal studies point to the 
importance of the interaction of neuromuscular ma- 
turity, environmental influences with congenital fac- 
tors, protodefenses, and the instinctual drives. Ques- 
tions were raised as to the relation of protodefenses 
to later ego defenses, the genesis of adult erotism, the 
formation of the body image, and the possibility of 
reduction of future psychotic behavior in infants with 
pathological congenital activity types if treatment of 
their disturbed parents starts at birth. All data point 
to the importance of the mother's object relationship 
which enables her to be a suitable object for the in- 
fant's cathexis with whom he can identify and at the 
same time discharge tensions and bind his aggression. 
—D. Prager. 

5НМ71А. Arlow, J. Ego psychology and the 
study of mythology. J. Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 
1961, 9, 371-393.—“Different mythological expres- 
sions on the same basic theme correspond to the dif- 
ferent defensive editions of the unconscious fantasy 
in the life of the individual, externalized and artis- 
tically altered in correspondence with needs from 
various levels of psychic integration of the individual 
members of the group. The specific form of the myth 
constitutes the art form appropriate to the needs of 
the group." Psychoanalysts of individual patients 
may determine which aspects of the patient’s conflicts 
are externalized in the myth. Case illustrations are 
presented involving the wish to castrate and/or devour 
the paternal phallus as expressed in “Jack and the 
Bean Stalk,” the Prometheus myth, and the Bible 
story of Moses receiving the law on Mt. Sinai—D. 


Prager. 
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5HM79S. Shevrin, Howard, & Luborsky, Lester. 
(Menninger Found, Topeka, Kan.) The rebus 
technique: A method for studying primary-process 
transformations of briefly exposed pictures. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1961, 133, 479-488.—A rebus tech- 
nique was used for studying primary-process trans- 
formations of names connected with briefly exposed 
pictures. It was found that correct identification of 
a picture tended to protect perception against primary- 
process transformations.—N. Н. Pronko. 


5HM830. Ostow, M. Affect in psychoanalytic 
theory. Psychoanal. psychoanal. Rev., 1961, 48(4), 
83-93.—Affect is a conscious experience that may 
and does arise from unconscious impulses. Anxiety, 
depression, guilt, shame, and disgust in addition to 
pleasure and pain are the individual affects with 
which the psychoanalyst deals most. We know more 
about the psychopathology of affects than about their 
psychology. The 2 chief forms of abnormality are 
dissociation of the affect from the drive in the interest 
of maintaining repression of the drive and secondly, 
defense against the affect itself by projection, reac- 
tion formation, or other defense mechanisms.—D. 
Prager. 

5HM94G. Geleerd, E. R. Some aspects of ego 
viscissitudes in adolescence. J. Amer. Psychoanal. 
Ass., 1961, 9, 394-405.—In the partial regression of 
the adolescent to the undifferentiated phase of object 
relationship there is an increased need for a union 
with a love object. This increased need may show 
itself directly or in dedication to some cause. There 
is also the fear that the regression may go so far as 
to result in the dissolution of the self. There is also 
an increased perceptiveness in the adolescent both in- 
wardly and outwardly. There is increased ego vul- 
nerability in adolescence. Adolescence is the period 
of life in which there occurs the most extensive 
growth and maturation in preparation for adulthood. 
—D. Prager. 

5HM97D. DeGeorge, Richard T. (U. Kansas) 
Psychoanalysis, metaphysics and self-knowledge. 
Proc. Amer. Cath. Phil. Ass., 1961, 35, 197-204.—One 
reason for the proliferation of psychoanalytic theories 
is that analytic theoreticians, differing from Freud, 
intruded metaphysical systems more palatable to their 
own thinking than Freud’s materialistic determinism. 
Validity of psychoanalytic theories is not possible to 
demonstrate until metaphysical presuppositions are 
reduced to a minimum. Most relevant to the psycho- 
analytic theories is not possible to demonstrate until 
metaphysical presuppositions are reduced to a min- 
imum. Most relevant to the psychoanalytic the- 
oretician are conclusions of the metaphysician with 
relation to the self and to reality.—H. L. Wilkins. 


5HM97G. Goldbruner, J. The structure of the 
psyche and the personalist view of man: A critical 
study of the depth psychology of C. G. Jung. J. 
psychol. Res., Madras, 1961, 5, 97-102.—]ung's the- 
ory, summed up in the ternary of conscious-uncon- 
scious self, implies a personalist view of man. In- 
dividuation as the synthesis of consciousness and un- 
consciousness in the self gives tangible expression to 
the process of maturation or the actuating of the per- 
son. We are at the threshold of a new 'anthropolog- 
ical' era in which the gulf between the soul and the 
world is being closed psychologically. “The practical 
experience of depth psychology coincides with the 
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new, yet age-old discovery of existential philosophy 
which sees the soul and the world in their together- 
ness and original unity."—U. Pareek. 


(Also see Abstracts 5FHO06S, 5FHI7F, 5FH34H, 
5HL26S, 51G63D) 


PHYSIOLOGICAL CORRELATES 


5HN11T. Thurrell, R. J., Greenfield, N. S, & 
Roessler, R. (U. Wisconsin Medical School) The 
prediction of physiological responsivity from psy- 
chological responsivity. J. psychosom. Res., 1961, 
5, 211-214.—Two experienced clinicians used a 15 
min. open-end interview to evaluate "responsivity" in 
a series of psychiatric patients. 15 Ss were rated as 
hyporesponsive and 23 were rated hyperresponsive. 
Each was then given a mecholyl injection. While 13 
controls had an intermediate value, the mean reac- 
tivity value for the hyperresponsive was statistically 
greater than that of the hyporesponsives.—]W. б. 
Shipman. 

5HN70B. Bogdonoff, M. D., Bogdonoff, M. M. 
& Wolf, S. G. (Duke U. Medical Cent.) Studies 
on salivary function in man: Variations in secre- 
tory rate as part of the individual's adaptive pat- 
tern. J. psychosom. Res., 1961, 5, 170-174.—‘Salivary 
flow rates have been observed in 24 Ss before, during, 
and aíter the presentation of a threatening stimulus 
in the form of imminent dental drilling. Interviews 
were conducted without knowledge of the results in 
an attempt to assess the general behavioral patterns 
of response of the Ss to life situation problems. Those 
Ss whose patterns were rated as aggressive Were 
more likely to demonstrate increases in salivary flow; 
those whose patterns were defensive were more likely 
to demonstrate a decrease."—1JV. G. Shipman. 

5HNS83S. Sloane, R. B., Habib, A., Eveson, M. 
B., & Payne, R. W. (Queen's U., Kingston, Ontario, 
Canada) Some behavioural and other correlates 
of cholesterol metabolism. J. psychosom. Res., 
1961, 5, 183-190.—In a cholesterol research project 
13 Ss with abnormally high and 13 Ss with abnor- 
mally low cholesterol levels were selected from 178 
normal student volunteers. The high cholesterol 
group had a higher incidence of family history © 
coronary disease and tended to be more muscu ar 
(.21). "Independent psychiatric studies found the 
highs to be more aggressive, outgoing, and self- 
critical. In group sessions they argued more an 
competed for leadership. Оп ап adjective rating 
Scale they obtained higher hostility scores. The 
groups did not differ on the STDCR, the 16 P-F, of 
the Cattell Objective-Analytic Battery —W. c. 
Shipman. 
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5IAI0C. Cammer, Leonard. Conditioning 61 
psychiatric theory. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., d 
31, 810-819.—In Russia the theoretical basis for PSY” 
chiatric practice is organized around Pavlovian pun 
of conditioning. The purpose of this paper JS 
us and summarize its basic principles-—* 

erl. б 
51А67К. Kerbikov, О. V. (Ed) Uchebnik 
psikhiatrii. [Textbook of psychiatry.] Mosca 
USSR: Medgiz, 1958. 367 p.—An introductory A 
for use in medical institutes is provided along W 
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concluding chapters on psychiatric practice and or- 
ganization in the Soviet Опіоп.—/. D. London. 


MEDICAL THERAPIES 


51В12А. Alekseenko, I. P. Ocherki o kitaiskoi 
narodnoi meditsine. [Essays on Chinese native 
medicine.] Kiev, USSR: Ukrainian State Medical 
Publishing House, 1959. 212 p.—The author de- 
scribes the different forms of traditional Chinese treat- 
ment of various disorders, including the mental and 
emotional, and presents evidence of their successful 
application. Acupuncture and cauterization, viewed 
as forms of “shock treatment,” are recommended for 
the neuroses.—/. D. London. 


5IBISF. Freeman, Walter. (Los Altos, Calif.) 
Lobotomy after 65. Geriatrics, 1962, 17, 15-19.— 
The status of 183 patients who had undergone lobot- 
omy after age 65 is described. When performed 
during the first 6 months of hospitalization good re- 
sults were achieved in 80% and fair results in 15%. 
There is rapid decline of effectiveness atfer the first 
year of hospitalization. “The operation brings peace 
of mind and added zest for life, a good prelude to 
comfortable old age, with little danger of personality 
damage.”—D. T. Herman. 


. 5IB35R. Raeva, S. N. (Inst. Higher Nervous Ac- 
tivity, USSR Acad. Science) О vliianii adrenokor- 
tikotropnogo gormona gipofiza (AKTG) na sov- 
mestnuiu deiatel’nost’pervoi i vtoroi signal’nykh 
sistem п bolnykh v nachal'nom periode zabole- 
vaniia shizofrenii. [Effect of the pituitary ACTH 
on the joint activity of the first and second signaling 
Systems in patients suffering from incipient schizo- 
phrenia.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1961, 11, 835- 
842—12 Ss (17-34 years) were treated with single 
doses of ACTH of 20 to 40 units. They were sub- 
mitted to a series of conditioning experiments using 
the method of motor reaction with verbal reinforce- 
ment. In the majority of Ss considerable but transi- 
tory changes took place in the activity of the 1st and 
2nd signaling systems. The changes in the Ist system 
point to an increased cortical excitability, whereas the 
changes in the 2nd system showed an intensification 
of the phenomenon of the diffused inhibition. A rela- 
tive decrease in the blood pressure was also observed. 

here was also a transitory mental improvement 
which showed in a decrease of depression and anxiety, 
a heightened interest in the environment, a better 
mood, and a better appetite—A. Cuk. 

51В71С. Giliarovskii, V. А. (Ed.) Elektroson. 
[Electrosleep.] Moscow, USSR: Medgiz, 1958. 
171 p.—Electrosleep, as opposed to electronarcosis, is 
described as a method of directly applying low-fre- 
quency currents of low intensity to the brain for 
therapeutic purposes. Electrosleep has been employed 
Successfully in the treatment of neuropsychiatric con- 
ditions, high blood pressure, and several forms of gas- 
tric ulcers. —7. D. London. 


Drug Therapy 
с СО3А. Azima, H., & Sarwer-Foner, G. J. (Mc- 
Е ILU.) Psychoanalytic formulations of the effect 
19 drugs in pharmacotherapy. Rev. Canad. Biol., 
ü 61, 20, 603-614.—A discussion of the mode of ac- 
lon of psychotropic agents using as explanatory 
Premises those of psychoanalysis.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 
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5ІС25Н. Haase, H. J. (Psychiatrische Klinik der 
Medizinischen Akademie, Düsseldorf, Germany) Ex- 
trapyramidal modification of fine movements: A 
“conditio sine qua non" of the fundamental ther- 
apeutic action of neuroleptic drugs. Rev. Canad. 
Biol., 1961, 20, 425-449.—An analysis of the effects of 
neuroleptic drugs on handwriting.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


5IC25L. Lehmann, H. E, & Knight, D. A. 
(Verdun Protestant Hosp., Montreal Canada) The 
psychopharmacological profile: A systematic ap- 
proach to the interaction of drug effects and per- 
sonality traits. Rev. Canad. Biol., 1961, 20, 525-536. 
—A comparison of the effects of secobarbital, dextro- 
amphetamine, and a placebo between an addiction and 
a control group on a series of psychological tests.— 
M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


5IC31D. Denber, H. C. B. (Manhattan State 
Hosp. NYC) Psychodynamic effects of the drug- 
induced extrapyramidal reaction on ward social 
structure. Rev. Canad. Biol, 1961, 20, 631-641.— 
“The extrapyramidal reaction to psychotropic drugs 
must be considered as a complex physiological-psy- 
chodynamic reaction. While the primary effects are 
central, there may be secondary elaborations with 
psychomotor symptoms which will vary from patient 
to patient. These are perceived by each on the basis 
of their own life patterns and . . . psychopathology.” 
—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

5IC45D. Denham, J. (Long Grove Hosp., Epsom, 
England) The implications of extrapyramidal 
symptoms in the treatment of schizophrenia. Rev. 
Canad. Biol., 1961, 20, 545-548.—"Direct correlation 
between neurological manifestations and the results of 
treatment with thioperazine in schizophrenia have 
been described. "These neurological manifestations 
include most of the symptoms observed in encephalitis 
lethargica."—M. J. Wayner, Fr. 

5IC49L. Lortie, G. (Inst. Albert-Prévost, Mon- 
tréal, Canada) The importance and the meaning 
of drug-induced extrapyramidal reactions to the 
psychotic patient. Rev. Canad. Biol., 1961, 20, 649— 
657.—A discussion of the therapeutic situation and 
the relationships between the patient, the drug, and 
the psychiatrist —M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


5IC51A. Ayd, F. J., Jr. (Franklin Square Hosp., 
Baltimore, Md.) Neuroleptics and extrapyramidal 
reactions in psychiatric patients. Rev. Canad. Biol., 
1961, 20, 451-459.—A survey of the extrapyramidal 
reactions which occurred in 1472 out of 3775 patients 
who received phenothiazine tranquillizers. “. . . data 
indicates a correlation between chemical structure, 
the milligram potency of the phenothiazine, and the 
occurrence of strio-pallidal symptoms.” Predisposi- 
tion and sex were also determining factors.—M. J. 
Wayner, Jr. 

51C63K. Kletzkin, Milton. (Wallace Lab., Cran- 
bury, N. J.) Possible modes of action of psycho- 
therapeutic agents in the treatment of mental dis- 
turbances. Ann. N. Y. Acad, Sci., 1962, 96, 263-277. 
— On the basis of experimental evidence and the lit- 
erature, psychotropic drugs are grouped according to 
their ability to depress (meprobamate, amphetamine) 
or enhance (reserpine, chlorpromazine) limbic system 
seizure activity. The former ameliorate neurotic 
emotional disturbances. The latter disrupt neural 
patterns of psychotic thought disorders and allow for 
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their reorganization, The direction of mood change 
along a tension-depression continuum is associated 
with depression or stimulation of brain arousal sys- 
tems. At least 2 aspects of a compound's neuro- 
pharmacological action affect its utility in mental 
disturbance. (45 ref.) —B. S. Aaronson. 


5IC76H. Höhn, Rudolph; Gross, Gertrude M., 
Gross, Martin, & Lasagna, Louis. (Johns Hopkins 
U.) A double-blind comparison of placebo and 
imipramine in the treatment of depressed patients 
in a state hospital /. Psychiat. Res., 1961, 1(1), 
76-91.—A significant improvement was observed in 
psychotic, involutional, neurotic, and schizophrenic 
depression over a 4 week period of placebo adminis- 
tration. “Imipramine appeared somewhat more effec- 
tive than placebo in endogenous depressions, but not 
in neurotic or schizophrenic depressions, although 
the number of cases in all categories was small."— 
W. H. Barber. 


51С79В. Brodie, B. B., Sulser, F., & Costa, E. 
(National Heart Inst, Bethesda, Md.) Theories on 
mechanism of action of psychotherapeutic drugs. 
Rev. Canad. Biol., 1961, 20, 279-285.—A description 
of some of the relationships between the pharmacol- 
ogy, neurophysiologic, and biochemical actions of 
tranquillizers and antidepressants.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


5IC79G. Grattan, L. (Hôpital Sainte-Justine, 
Montréal) L'utilisation des neuroleptiques chez 
Yenfant. [Use of neuroleptics in the child.] Rev. 
Canad, Biol., 1961, 20, 479-494.—An extensive study 
of the neurological and psychological effects of neuro- 
leptics, primarily fluoperazine, in 13 patients, 5 boys 
and 8 girls who ranged in age from 3 to 13 years.— 
M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


5IC89K. Kennedy, Alexander. The use of anti- 
depressive drugs. J. ment. Sci., 1961, 107, 989-933. 
—A diagrammatic summary of information about 
drugs in the treatment of depressions. In psycholog- 
ically predisposed persons who are suffering from a 
reactive depression, some drugs may allow the indi- 
vidual to adapt to his environment as he perceives it. 
"Threshold effects on depressive onset still need study. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 


5IC90M. Majluf, Emilio. La Tioridacina en 
psiquiatria infantil [Thyoridazyne in child psy- 
chiatry.] Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1961, 24, 290- 
309.— The effectiveness of thyoridazyne in the treat- 
ment of the mental disorders of 45 children is assessed. 
Results indicate that the drug is useful and manifests 
no toxic side effects. Along with psychotherapy the 
drug therefore seems to be of great value in the treat- 
ment of mentally ill children. Case summaries are 
provided.—R. M. Frumkin. 

5IC95L. Le Vann, L. J. (Provincial School, Red 
Deer, Alberta, Canada) The use of neuroleptics in 
mental deficiency. Rev. Canad. Biol., 1961, 20, 495- 
500.— "Various behavioural disorders associated with 
defectives are described and their response to the 
2 large groups of neuroleptic drugs is discussed."— 
M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

51C99G. Gross, Martin; Hitchman, Irene І., 
Кееуеѕ, Walter P. Lawrence, Jordan; Newell, 
Pauline C., & Clyde, Dean J. (Springfield State 
Hosp., Sykesville, Md.) Objective evaluation of 
psychotic patients under drug therapy: A symp- 
tom and adjustment index. J. neru. ment. Dis., 
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1961, 133, 399-409.—The construction and validation 
of the “Springfield Outpatient Symptom and Adjust- 
ment Index” are described and recommended as a 
simple, evaluative scale that fills a definite need— 
N. H. Pronko. 


(Also see Abstracts 5DK94H, 51169G, 5JK34M, 
5JK68U) 


Shock Therapy 


PSYCHOTHERAPY 


5IE00B. Bogdanovich, Lidiia. Zapiski psikhiatra. 
[Notes of a psychiatrist.] Moscow, USSR: Medgiz, 
1959.—The author depicts and critica s her 
first years as a psychiatrist, illuminating thereby the 
Soviet psychiatric scene as it appears in practice to 
the іпѕійег.—/. D. London. 

5IE03N. Nelson, B. Phenomenological psy- 
chiatry, daseinsanalyse, and American existential 
analysis: A “progress” report. Psychoanal. psy- 
choanal. Rev., 1961, 48(4), 3-23.—In what senses do 
these 3 fields provide a new foundation for clinical 
psychiatry and dynamic psychotherapy? “The newer 
orientations could have a positive impact upon the 
progress of psychiatry if only they could be disen- 
cumbered of the antiscientific excesses of official state- 
ments whether doctrinal or casuis' ‚+ Тете 
little likelihood that practicing psychiatrists in any 
number will be persuaded to abandon current pro- 
cedures for metaphysical elegies.” In the book, 
“Existence,” the new dimension is not in psychiatry 
and psychology, but far beyond these.—D. Prager. 

5IE05N. Nacht, S. Problèmes techniques де la 
cure des névroses obsessionnelles. [Technical prob- 
lems in the cure of the obsessional neurosis.] Rev. 
Franc. Psychanal., 1961, 25, 305-308.— Treatment of 
this neurosis is like that of any other type. Particular 
problems exist: management of transference, possible 
substitution by the patient of rigidities in the treat- 
ment situation for his own symptoms, the fine nuance 
of patient-analyst distance, need to analyze the neurotic 
character before the appearance of symptoms, posz 
sible eruption of psychosis with the abandonment О 
symptoms, and the strength of expectation of what 
the patient hopes to experience.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

5IE12A. Arieti, Silvano. (William Alanson White 
Inst, NYC) Psychotherapy of schizophrenia: 
Some theoretical and practical aspects. Arch. gen 
Psychiat., 1962, 6, 112-122.—Review of theoretica 
bases of main methods. Establishment of relatedness 
and trust through conveying to patient faith in his 
potentials, Interpretation of mechanisms must prece e 
that of content, e.g., the patient must be made зува 
of his “listening attitude" which immediately prece 
his hearing voices and of his “referential attitude 
in relation to his ideas of reference. Discussion 0 
paleologic. (72 ref.) —L. W. Brandt. Ae 

5IE27G. Gomovtsev, P. I. Kak predupredit. 
nederzhanie mochi u detei. [How to prevent B 
nary incontinence in children.] Moscow, © of 
Medgiz, 1958. 27 p—The cure and prevention in 
urinary incontinence in children are discusse s 
terms of Pavlovian theory with suggestions and рга 
tical recommendations.—/. D. London. Nu 

5IE32S. Scher, J. M., II. Primary gain: e 
game of illness and the communicative comP 
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in the borderline patient. Psychiat. Quart., 1961, 
35, 532-543.—2 case illustrations of patients who can 
“word out” rather than “act out” by means of psy- 
chotherapy. After having seen several therapists, 
their persistent nontreatment rather than treatment 
resulted in considerable improvement.—D. Prager. 


5IE45S. Strupp, Hans H. (U. North Carolina) 
Psychotherapy. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1962, 13, 445- 
478.—The review is organized in 5 divisions: New 
Books and Edited Works, Research Contributions, 
Theoretical Contributions, Special Applications and 
Techniques, and Trends. Encouragement is found in 
“the increasing effort to identify meaningful research 
questions, to apply greater caution in conceptual analy- 
sis, to plan more carefully before embarking on major 
research efforts.” (177 ref.) —E. Y. Beeman. 


5IE50M. Michaux, William W., & Lorr, Maurice. 
(VA, Washington, D. С.) Psychotherapists' treat- 
ment goals. J. counsel. Psychol., 1961, 8, 250-254.— 
Treatment goals for the subsequent 4 months were as- 
certained for 133 male veterans in outpatient psycho- 
therapy from 69 therapists. In 69% of the cases the 
goal statements could be classified as reconstructive, 
supportive, or relationship. “Therapists’ initial treat- 
ment goals were not independent of the patients' 
scheduled treatment frequencies." The greater the 
severity of illness, the more likely it was for a sup- 
portive rather than a reconstructive goal to be chosen. 
Psychiatrists, psychologists and social workers did not 
differ as to type of goal.—M. M. Reece. 


5IE67P. Palazzoli, M. S. Ilviraggio degli aspetti 
contradditori dei fenomeni in psicoterapia. {The 
management of contradictory aspects of phenomena 
in psychotherapy.] Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 
1961, 22, 667-679.—The patient's inability to relate 
and integrate contradictory and fragmentary aspects 
of his behavior requires attention and support from 
the therapist. —L. L’Abate. 


SIE96I. Inskip Wilma M. (VA Hosp. Hines, 
Ш.) Development of personal integrity in the pa- 
tient with chronic illness. Amer. J. occup. Ther., 
1961, 15, 196-197.—А report on the effect of illness 
associated with physical incapacity on the personality 
of the patient with particular regard for therapeutic 
Considerations of environment favorable to providing 
corrective emotional experiences. Attention is given 
to the characteristics of the therapist which influence 
the patient’s motivation and interest. Enthusiasm and 
a purpose in living are traits in the therapist which 
Seem to have a salutary effect upon the patient.—M. 
A. Seidenfeld. 

E SIE97D. Deri, S. K. Freedom in psychotherapy. 
po choanal. psychoanal. Rev., 1961, 48(3), 97-114.— 
~ Sychotherapy attempts to help the patient reach the 
inner freedom which will enable him to create situa- 
tions of authentic rather than compulsively repetitive 
choices. Factors in the pathology of choice have to 
ЧО with the genetic complexity of the individual, the 
efense mechanism of repression, pathological anxiety, 
and €arly-life fixations. People are continually en- 
8aged in choice activities whether they are con- 
Sciously aware of them or not—D. Prager. 

р SIE97R. Rudolf, G. de M. (Horthham Hosp., 

Tistol, England) Deconditioning and time-ther- 
ару. J. ment. Sci, 1961, 107, 1097-1101.—Severe 
anxiety symptoms in 35 soldier patients during severe 
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air raids on Plymouth between October 1940 and 
May 1941 were definitely decreased for 16, and in no 
case was there an increase in objective signs of fear. 
No psychotherapy was used, and it is concluded that 
deconditioning to danger can produce improvement in 
the physical signs of fear—W. L. Wilkins. 


(Also see Abstracts 5HA89E, 5HI25D, 5HM07W, 
5НМ49М, 5HM49V, 5JK69S, 5JP57M) 


THERAPEUTIC Process 


5IF04W. Warren, M. The significance of visual 
images during the analytic session. J. Amer. Psy- 
choanal. Ass., 1961, 9, 504-518.—Inquiries were made 
of analysands as to visual imagery during periods of 
silence. The plastic representation is more evident 
and the relation to preceding material is mote difficult 
to deny than in dreams. Also there is minimal time 
for secondary elaboration. The visual image in lieu 
of verbalization seems to occur in patients with pro- 
nounced sadomasochistic character, highly narcis- 
sistic, with repetitive humiliation fantasies, and with 
a great need for love and approval. Verbalization is 
more object-directed than visual imagery. The visual 
image may discharge impulses which the patient may 
fear would disturb the wished-for relationship with 
the analyst.—D. Prager. 


5IF18H. Hillman, James. (С. G. Jung Inst., 
Zurich, Switzerland) Emotion: A comprehensive 
phenomenology of theories and their meaning for 
therapy. Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern Univer. Press, 
1961. x, 318 p. $6.00.—Previous literature and 
studies on all aspects of emotion, ranging from an- 
cient times to modern times and covering all coun- 
tries, are reviewed in an effort to present a new, 
unified theory of emotion. The condensed new theory 
is: “... emotion is that transformation of the energy 
of the conventional set which is achieved by the whole 
psyche and which is initiated by a symbol." With re- 
gard to "theory" and "therapy," "explanatory and 
therapeutic psychology in regard to emotion are en- 
meshed with each other." However, it is recognized 
that the phenomenon of emotion is always partly out- 
side consciousness, and as a result, ^no matter how 
thoroughly amplified, the problem of emotion, theory 
and therapy, remains perennial and its solution in- 
effable"—H. D. Arbitman. 


5IFI8S. Snyder, William U., & Snyder, B. June. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) The psychotherapy rela- 
tionship. New York: Macmillan, 1961. 418 p.— 
Explores the relationship between a single therapist 
and 20 clients (graduate students) through measures 
of the clients’ affect toward the therapist and vice 
versa (200 items in each scale). Additional psycho- 
logical tests were employed (MMPI, EPPS, etc.). A 
principal analysis concerns inverse factor analyses of 
the clients’ and therapist's responses on the affect 
scales. Only 2 definite factors emerged on each scale, 
a positive and a negative one. The single most sig- 
nificant observation is described as a correlation of 
70 between scores on the client's affect scale and on 
the therapist’s affect scale. The therapeutic relation- 
ship is viewed as "a sort of mathematical relation be- 
tween transference and countertransference attitudes.” 
Illustrative case material is included—H. H. Strupp. 


SIFI9F. Fleming, J. What analytic work re- 
quires of an analyst: A job analysis. J. Amer. 
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Psychoanal. Ass., 1961, 9, 719-729.—The analyst's 
work with a patient becomes deep and intense work 
with himself; work in which he experiences emo- 
tionally strong infantile strivings with full knowledge 
of the strivings and full acceptance of their frustra- 
tion. The analyst's work requires living in 2 worlds: 
past and present, real and unreal, of himself and of 
someone else simultaneously. He must identify with 
another person with no loss of reality contact and with 
retention of his own identity. From this experience 
he is expected to feel pleasure and to perform creative 
work. But the ego is required to work in this way 
only during the working hours of the analyst. Only 
a mature ego can manage such а job.—D. Prager. 


5IF23R. Ross, Howard D. (Beverly Hills, Calif.) 
Use of obscene words in psychotherapy. Arch. 
gen. Psychiat., 1962, 6, 123-131.—63 Californian psy- 
chiatrists replied to a questionnaire about the fre- 
quency of their and their patients’ use of obscene 
words and the relationship between the 2 as well as 
their attitude towards the use of such words, its im- 
portance as expression of feelings, its association with 
various diagnostic categories and the psychiatrists’ 
use of such words in everyday life. Obscene words 
are found to be useful in the expression of affects, par- 
ticularly hostile ones.—L. W. Brandt. 

5IF41D. Devereux, G., & Hoffman, F. Н. Non- 
recognition of the patient by the therapist: An 
analysis of a countertransference distortion related 
to the therapist’s professional stance. Psychoanal. 
psychoanal. Rev., 1961, 48(3), 41-61. —Етот the view- 
point of perception and learning theory, 2 therapists’ 
failure to recognize their patients was largely due 
to the nonoverlap between the therapists’ mental 
image of their respective patients and the patients’ 
changed appearance. More closely related to counter- 
transference problems were the desire to keep an in- 
teresting patient in treatment, training problems, ex- 
cessive focus on the liabilities of the patient, and in- 
sufficient sensitivity to the patients’ concealed assets. 
—D. Prager. 

5IF42S. Sheiner, S. The therapy of severe 
alienation. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1961, 21, 242-253. 
—A detailed case presentation. “Alienating, as con- 
sequence and as life-saving measure, is an active 
process, not an absence of connecting. To relinquish 
it, to become involved, a person must work thru and 
evolve from the spurious superiority of isolation and 
the vows to hide his identity. He must evolve from 
and relinquish the arrogant hatred and denial of him- 
self and his depths as he is.”—D. Prager. 

SIF43S. Sherman, M. H. Siding with the resist- 
ance in paradigmatic therapy. Psychoanal. psycho- 
anal. Rev., 1961, 48(4), 43-59.—When the patient 
does not respond positively to the interpretation of re- 
sistances, the analyst becomes a paradigm of the pa- 
tient’s own resistances. With certain patients it is 
helpful for the analyst deliberately to assume a role 
that is consistent with the patient’s negative attitudes 
toward insight. Frequently the patient will then de- 
velop spontaneous insight without any interpretation 
from the analyst. Case material is presented to illus- 
trate the paradigmatic techniques—D. Prager. 

SIF47R. Renneker, Richard E. Microscopic 
analysis of sound tape: A method of studying 
preconscious communication in the therapeutic 
process. Psychiatry, 1960, 23, 347-355.—Intensive 
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repeated audition of selected tape recordings of psy- 
chotherapeutic sessions by a group reveals multide- 
termined messages contained within a single speech, 
Microscopic analysis is recommended for teaching, 
developing empathy, and the therapist's insight, and 
for research into the therapeutic process—C, T. 
Bever. 

5IFZ7S. Schiff, Sheldon K. (Yale U.) Termina- 
tion of therapy: Problems in a community psy- 
chiatric outpatient clinic. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 
1962, 6, 77-82.—The goal here is symptom relief. 
'The recurrence of symptoms on discussing termina- 
tion is not infrequent. The therapist's feelings when 
terminating with a patient are discussed with a view 
to the former's training status and his corresponding 
insecurities. The patients’ desire to stop treatment 
early in therapy communicates to the therapist a ques- 
tioning of their relationship which the latter must be 
able to discuss openly. “А last word of advice" is 
rarely what the patient really needs on terminating — 
L. W. Brandt. 

5IF89E. Evan, S. The creative work of free 
association. Psychoanal. psychoanal. Rev., 1961, 
48(3), 89-96.—"In the creative work of free associa- 
tion the patient finds sublimated release for that part 
of his unconscious which cannot ordinarily find out- 
let in real life. As we have indicated, those who can 
experience the analytic transference as a compensa- 
tory gratification have greater prospect for improve- 
ment. We may now add that a further assurance of 
cure is the capacity to experience the work of free 
association as sublimation. This capacity, akin to the 
gift of creativity, may well lie in the individual’s 
constitutional endowment, yet, the potential for crea- 
tivity exists more widely than has ever been realized. 
—D. Prager. 

5IF95B. Baumrind, Diana. An analysis of some 
aspects of the “interpersonal system.” Psychiatry, 
1960, 23, 395-402—Timothy Leary’s “interpersonal 
system” is evaluated according to logical and methodo- 
logical criteria in its application to the study of per- 
sonality change resulting from psychotherapy. While 
ingeniously conceived, the "system" has not yet 
achieved the degree of empirical validation and log- 
ical coherence that is required by research. aimed at 
predicting change in interpersonal behavior. . s- 
[but] because of its flexibility and relevant focus, it] 
has great promise when used as a clinical instru 
or in noninferential research by experts familiar with 


its special advantages and limitations."—C. T. Bever. 


Group Therapy 

5IGI6R. Ross, W. D., & Brissenden, A. Ru 
Observations on the emotional position oh a 
group psychotherapist. Psychiat. Quart., 1961, ud 
516—522.—The emotional position or countertrane i 
ence of the group psychotherapist is discusse e 
terms of reactions derived from the nature of gr na 
therapy, reactions inherent in selecting а particu р 
type of group, reactions to individuals in the gr ag 
and reactions to using a procedure to which many 
one’s colleagues may not subscribe —D. Prager. 

5IG31A. Annesley, P. T. A reha 
on group therapy lines for long-stay 
Psychiat. Quart., 1961, 35, 231-257.—A ii 
patient is one who is continuously hospitalizi 
more than 2 years. In 70 such patients, group 
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helped them to resocialize and alleviate their psy- 
chotic symptoms. Hospital discharge rate increased. 
significantly. The different techniques of group ther- 
apy are surveyed and evaluated. "The setting, struc- 
ture, and staffing of a rehabilitation unit are discussed. 
—D. Prager. 

5IG41W. Weidemann, J. Soziale Verhaltens- 
weisen des kranken Kindes. [Patterns of social be- 
havior in the ill child.] Acta paedopsychiat., 1961, 
28, 241-248.—The ill child changes his social be- 
havior in a characteristic way; his need for human 
contact makes him accept, with a trusting belief in 
speedy recovery, certain guiding images ("collective 
social patterns") whose formation and contents are 
expected from adults. А wide but demanding field 
for group-therapeutic activity derives from this.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 


5IG60T. Tauber, Lewis E., & Isaacson, Lee E. 
(Purdue U.) Group-need therapy: An approach 
to group planning. J. counsel. Psychol, 1961, 8, 
260-262.—Interviews with 24 male group therapy pa- 
tients in a Veterans Administration neuropsychiatric 
hospital elicited attitudes concerning vocational situa- 
tions and aspects of group therapy. ". . . motivation 
for responsiveness in group therapy is to be fostered 
by utilizing the needs of the patient." These needs 
ae to be determined by structured interview.—M. M. 

eece. 


5IG63D. DeRosis, L. E. Alienation and group 
analysis. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1961, 21, 263-272.— 
In self-alienation we posit a process from which the 
self senses its own separation. Treatment is effective 
only when we can help the patient move toward 
establishing connection with his real rather than his 
idealized self. Living in and with the group often 
provides the patient with the strength to live with 
himself and with others in a more wholeheartedly 
satisfying manner.—D. Prager. 

5IG66F. Farrell, Mark P., Jr. (5120 W. Rowland 
Ave., Littleton, Colo.) Transference dynamics of 
group psychotherapy. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1962, 
6, 66-76.—Group therapy goes through 7 phases of 
interaction between the members and the therapist: 
intermember isolation, identification, positive and 
negative transference, member-therapist negative and 
Positive transference, and normal affective ties. 
These phases are related to the original relationship 
to the parents and to the development of the infantile 
into a mature superego. Old conflicts between ego, 
id, and superego are projected onto group members, 
Teacted to, finally recognized as inappropriate and 
altered. “The hypothesis is that the understanding 
and resolution of the multiple transference constella- 
tions which arise and exist in simultaneous interaction 
among group members and therapist is the therapeutic 
experience within the group."—L. W. Brandt. 

516765. Scheidlinger, Saul, & Pyrke, Marjorie. 
roup therapy of women with severe dependency 
Problems. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1961, 31, 776- 
785.—An experimental group of 8 Negro mothers 
diagnosed as having character disorders with early 
xation levels and marked dependency problems were 
treated in 50 weekly group sessions. Usual group 
techniques could not be used. The therapist had to 
become active from the beginning, she had to talk, to 
intercede during silences, to write individual letters 
and telephone to those who missed meetings, and to 
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serve coffée and cake. Little significant change had 
occurred during lengthy periods of previous casework 
contact. But the use of casework simultaneously 
with this group treatment holds definite promise for a 
speedier and more effect way of helping these adult 
character disorders.—R. E. Perl. 


(Also see Abstracts 5IR67W, 5JO73P) 


Special Therapies 


51H59S. Schulte, Walter. (Osianderstrasse 22, 
Tübingen, Germany) Kommunicative Psychother- 
apy bei Störungen im höheren Lebensalter. 
[Communicative psychotherapy for disturbances in 
old age.] Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1961, 11, 
159-173.—Neurotic crises in elderly people develop 
when bioinvolution starts relatively late and develops 
rapidly. Aggravating factors are: impaired function, 
activity, and existence; behavior of others toward the 
elderly—not only exclusion and rejection but also 
showing of pity and undue considerateness; and the 
central problem of death according to its meaning 
to the individual. Psychotherapy should free itself 
from an anxious respect for success statistics. Com- 
municative psychotherapy means that the therapist 
and the patient are partners who, regardless of the 
difference in their vitality or advantageous position, 
realize the responsibility of. giving fulfillment to the 
particular life-period of the participants.—/. Neufeld. 


(Also see Abstract 51L56M) 


Hypnosis 


51105W. Wegener, H. (Psychological Inst., Kiel, 
Germany) Uber die Beziehungen zwischen Intel- 
ligenzgrad und Suggestibilitát. [On the relation- 
ships between the degree of intelligence and sug- 
gestibility.] Psychol. Beit 1961, 6, 305-320.—A 
group of 28 debile boys and a control group of 25 
boys of average mental ability were tested by means 
of 6 suggestibility tests. There was no difference 
between the debility and normal cases as far as "pri- 
mary suggestibility" was concerned. Secondary sug- 
gestibility, however, was higher in the experimental 
than in the control group. Prestige suggestibility was 
related in a very high degree to the "intelligence de- 
fect” (г = 0.51; ie, a high degree of significance). 
(English & French summaries, 26 ref.)—H. J. 
Priester. 

51123V. Vinogradova, О. S. (Inst. Defectology, 
Acad. Pedagogical Sciences, RSFSR) О tak nazy- 
уаетої “ynushaemosti” u detei-oligofrenov. [50- 
called suggestibility of oligophrenic children.] Dokl. 
Akad, Pedag. Nauk, 1961, No. 2, 123-127,—Thermic 
reactions of 9 defective and 5 normal Ss were meas- 
ured with a finger plethysmograph. The application 
of thermic stimuli was accompanied by a verbal de- 
scription of stimuli in opposite terms. Normal Ss re- 
acted according to thermic; defective Ss responded 
according to verbal stimuli. This fact cannot be ex- 
plained as a phenomenon of mechanical perservation 
but as a special case of suggestion. “Obviously, we 
are dealing wtih genuine hypnotic conditions, arising 
on the background of a weakened cerebral cortex, 
where the E’s word assumes a special influence."— 
A. Cuk. 

51129B. Blum, Gerald S. (U. Michigan) A 
model of the mind: Explored by hypnotically con- 
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trolled experiments and examined for its psycho- 
dynamic implications. New York: Wiley, 1961. 
xi, 229 p. $6.95.—4A purely conceptual model which 
"stresses those mental functions occurring between 
stimulus and response, and pursues them . . . tech- 
niques like hypnosis, galvanic skin recordings, and 
introspection. . . . It appraises some significant prob- 
lems posed by psychoanalysis, at the same time shap- 
ing a different theoretical base.” (49 ref.)—C. J. 
Adkins. 

5II35E. English, О. Spurgeon. (Temple U. Med- 
cial Cent.) Some dynamic concepts of human 
emotions in relation to hypnosis. Amer. J clin. 
Hypnosis, 1962, 4, 135-140.— The best hypnotist will 
be the one who uses hypnosis frequently because in 
so doing he makes hypnosis a part of himself and is 
an exponent of the value of suggestion for symptom 
removal, relief of pain, or enhancing forces of matura- 
tion.—M. V. Kline. 


511355. Suzuki, Yoshio; Iwatsuki, Kenichi; 
Sato, Isao; Hariu, Tohru, & Kikuchi, Tetsuhiko. 
Application of hypnosis and suggestion in anes- 
thesiology. Tohoku psychol. Folia, 1961, 20, 35—44. 
—The value of hypnosis before surgery and sugges- 
tion after anaesthesia depends on rapport, character, 
and suggestibility of the patient. The relation be- 
tween hypnotic trance, suggestion, and anesthetic 
stages as well as the effects of hypnoanalgesia or 
hypnoanesthesia upon the vital organs still remains to 
be investigated.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


SII41W. Weitzenhoffer, A. M. Re: Some spec- 
ulations regarding the nature, character, and 
origins of hypnotic behavior. Additional con- 
siderations. Part I. Amer. J. clin. Hypnosis, 1962, 
4, 141-149.—An expansion of a previous article by 
the author. Speculations are made with regard to 
the relationship of sleep, dreaming, natural and artifi- 
cial somnambulism, and hypnotic behavior in general 
terms of the double response model, which can all 
be accounted for in terms of a shift in balance be- 
Кс automatism and intentional responses.—M. V. 

ine. 


511505. Sacerdote, P. (11 Carwall Ave, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y.) The place of hypnosis in the relief 
of severe protracted pain. Amer. J. clin. Hypnosis, 
1962, 4, 150-157.—It is worth while in a large num- 
ber of patients to combine hypnosis and a systematic 
use of placebos in such a way that the psychological 
reaction to pain will be beneficially influenced. Such 
cases yielding positive results are most rewarding for 
both patients and their families, as well as for the 
physicians able and willing to use such modalities — 
M. V. Kline. 


511581. Levitsky, A. (St. Louis State Hosp., 
Mo.) Techniques of giving posthypnotic sugges- 
tions. Amer. J. clin. Hypnosis, 1962, 4, 158-161.— 
The method of positive and negative reinforcements, 
the "signing the contract" technique, the method of 
dissociation are discussed. It is hoped that others 
will be encouraged to explore the possibilities raised 
by the techniques in the paper.—M. V. Kline. 


5II61H. Hilgard, Josephine R., Hilgard, Ernest 
R,& Newman, Martha. (Stanford U.) Sequelae 
to hypnotic induction with special reference to 
earlier chemical anesthesia. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1961, 133, 461478.—"The present study is concerned 
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with the sequelae to hypnosis in a nonpatient sample 
of students coming to the laboratory for scientific 
purposes, so that neither therapy nor persistent post- 
hypnotic suggestions were involved. The sample of 
220 Ss included 114 male and 106 female students 
drawn írom classes in introductory psychology. 
Sequelae attributed to the hypnotic experience were 
reported by 17 of the 220 Ss (7.7 per cent), but many 
of these were minor and fleeting, and none was of 
psychotic magnitude. The sequelae that lasted as 
long as a few hours were limited to five cases (2.3 
per cent of the total sample). The results support the 
view that a routine experience of hypnosis is gen- 
erally harmless in a student population, but E (or 
therapist) should be alert for possible aftereffects, 
and provisions should be at hand for occasional brief 
psychotherapy, even though the experiments them- 
selves are not oriented toward therapy."—N. H. 
Pronko. 
51162M. Milechnin, A. (Casilla de Correo 1561, 
Montevideo, Uruguay) The Pavlovian syndrome: 
A trance state developing in starvation victims. 
Amer. J. clin. Hypnosis, 1962, 4, 162-168.—Pavlov's 
experiments do not concern conditioned reflexes as 
such but rather an altered psychophysiological condi- 
tion or "perversion" of instincts.—M. V. Kline. 
51169G. Gubel, Isaac. (Montevideo 945, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina) ^ Hallucinogenic drugs and 
hypnosis in psychotherapy. Amer. J. clin. Hypno- 
sis, 1962, 4, 169-173.—In hypnosis, whether hetero- 
or auto-hypnosis, there is practically always a type 
of depersonalization experience. Such experiences 
are probably the most intense effects determined by 
hallucinogens and constitute in their essence experi- 
ences comparable basically to certain hypnotic sub- 
jective experiences.—M. V. Kline. у 
511745. Stokvis, Berthold.  (Reicksuniversitàt 
Leiden, Netherlands) Die Hypnose bei psycho- 
somatischen Erkankungen. [Hypnosis in psycho- 
somatic diseases.] Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 
1961, 11, 174-176.—Psychoanalysis is the method of 
choice for solving theoretical questions in psycho- 
somatic problems. Because ef lack of intelligence 
introspective possibilities, adequate regulative and in- 
tegrative potential, and sthenic temperament in pa- 
tients attending the authors’ clinic, only 5-10% were 
amenable for psychoanalytic treatment. Among other 
methods, hypnosis was employed therapeutically, Bec 
sulting in disappearance of symptoms and in improve 
ment of social functioning in 60% of the patients 
I. Neufeld. ў 
5II74V. von Dedenroth, T. Е. А. (1800 m 
Speedway, Tucson, Ariz.) Trance depths: An in 
dependent variable in therapeutic results. Ane 
J. clin. Hypnosis, 1962, 4, 174-176.—4 cases are (ТЕ: 
sented. Each instance of hypnotherapy 15 дере er 
upon the patient's inner responsiveness and the po 
acter and nature of his motivation rather than UP 
trance level or depth.—M. V. Kline. : ) 
SIIB4B. Backus, P. S. (106 Front St, Media, Pa- 
An experimental note on hypnotic ablation i 
optokinetic nystagmus. Amer. J. clin. Нура d 
1962, 4, 184.—The optokinetic reflex could be abo 3 by 
or suppressed in the presence of retinal stimulatio É 
the means described. It was further conclude nde 
the use of the optokinetic reflex in the пешо hei 
scribed is not a definitive means by which hyste 
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blindness, malingering, and true blindness can be 
differentiated.—M. V. Kline. 

51I85M. McCord, H. (U. Colorado) A note on 
photic stimulation, hypnosis and epilepsy. Amer. 
J. clin. Hypnosis, 1962, 4, 185-186.—It is hoped this 
paper may stimulate thought on the possible "real" 
effects of photic stimulators and allied instruments, 
and lead to a better understanding of photic stimula- 
tion. This, in turn, may aid the cautious worker in 
hypnosis to choose his induction methods with ap- 
propriate forethought and to prevent confusion of 
other and unrelated states with hypnosis.—M. V. 
Kline. 

5II86B. Bul’, P. I. Gipnoz i vnushenie v klinike 
vnutrennikh boleznei. [Hypnosis and suggestion in 
the clinics of internal diseases.] Leningrad, USSR: 
Medgiz, 1958. 186 p.—With the "materialist ex- 
planation of the phenomena of hypnosis and sugges- 
tion” now available and with “psychotherapy . . . 
and, in particular, hypnotherapy  physiologically 
based," hypnosis and suggestion have become more 
and more the subject of research in the medical and 
psychotherapeutic fields. The author discusses the 
methods and theory of hypnosis and suggestion and 
presents the results of observation and experimenta- 
tion.—J. D. London. 


51188В. Bookbinder, L. J. The application of 
psychodynamic thinking to hypnotic behavior. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1961, 35, 488-496.—Psychodynamic 
variables affect induction of hypnosis and behavior 
after induction. The same psychodynamic principles 
apply to hypnotized as to nonhypnotized patients. 
Clinical situations are presented to illustrate the use- 
fulness of the application of psychodynamic thinking 
to hypnotic behavior—D. Prager. 


DREAMS 


51]49К. Kleitman, Nathaniel. The nature of 
dreaming. In G. E. W. Wolstenholme & M. O'Con- 
nor (Eds.), The nature of sleep (see 36: 5CBI6W). 
Pp. 349-364. —A discussion and review of work done 
relating rapid eye movements (REMs) and dream- 
ing. Some studies involving body movements and 
EEG recordings of external and internal stimulation 
are included, (17 ref.) —E. Y. Beeman. 


51]60В. Bressler, B. First dreams in analysis: 

heir relationship to early memories and the pre- 
oedipal mother. Psychoanal. psychoanal. Rev., 1961, 
48(4), 60-82—The 1st dream is similar to the 
Catholic confessional; a gift to the analyst to be 
granted absolution, and surrender to the omnipotent 
mother. It is surprising that the 1st dream does not 
express clearly a wish to fulfill the body’s needs. 

he 1st dream represents an unconscious infantile 
Wish to become one with the 1st object, i.e., the breast. 
—D. Prager. 


51]61Е. Eisnitz, A. J. Mirror dreams. J. Amer. 
Psychoanal, Ass., 1961, 9, 461-479.—Mirror dreams, 
Teams in which the dreamer or part of him appears 
as a reflected image, are rare. 25 mirror dreams were 
collected and analyzed. Mirror dreams represent an 
attempt at defense against narcissistic mortification 
from the superego, the analyst, and reality. The 
threatening part of the superego is split off and 
Projected to the mirror. When omnipotent voyeurism 
accomplishes the mastery of the projected imago, it 
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-can then be reintrojected safely as a protector of 
narcissism.—D. Prager. 


SIJ80G. Grinstein, A.  Freud's dream of the 
botanical monograph. J. Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 
1961, 9, 480-503—The day residue stemming from 
Freud’s professional dissatisfactions and the tensions 
in his family life gave rise to this dream. Infantile 
wishes of an edipal character are expressed in the 
dream and its associations. Freud stated that the 
theme in this dream was similar to the theme in the 
Irma injection dream. “Freud seems to have redis- 
covered the edipus complex again with all its emo- 
tional impact for himself in the dream of the botanical 
monograph. He penetrated through its floral dis- 
guise, divined its edipal implications, and therefore 
felt impelled to use this dream repeatedly throughout 
‘The Interpretaton of Dreams. "—D. Prager. 


(Also see Abstract 5CB40B) 


CasE HISTORIES 


5IKO8F. Friedman, D. B. Death anxiety and 
the primal scene. Psychoanal. psychoanal. Rev., 
1961, 48(4), 108-119.—А patient was presented 
whose fears of death were related to fears of exclusion. 
The anxiety of separation from the mother was reac- 
tivated by the subsequent exclusion from the primal 
scene by the forbidding father. In the transference, 
the primal scene was symbolically re-created and re- 
enacted to surmount the separation anxiety originally 
experienced. The primal scene was reconstructed 
from clinical data relating to intense curiosity about 
the performance of the phallus, fear of the dark, fear 
of falling asleep, and anger about being excluded. In 
the words of Bacon, “Man fears death as the child 
fears to go in the dark.”—D. Prager. 


51K30S. Sommer, Robert, & Osmond, Humphrey. 
(U. Alberta, Edmonton) Autobiographies of former 
mental patients: Addendum. J. ment. Sci., 1961, 107, 
1030-1032.—38 books and 24 articles are added to the 
previous check list of autobiographies (see 35: 
6725).—W. L. Wilkins. 


5IK33M. Mahmoud Ali, Sami. Le corps et ses 
Métamorphoses: Contribution à l'étude de la 
dépersonnalisation. [The body and its metamorpho- 
ses: A contribution to the study of depersonalisation.] 
Rev. Franc. Psychanal, 1961, 25, 333-377.—The 
summary of a case analysis is presented to answer 2 
questions: Has the abnormal complex established 
the localization of the difficulty? Is the boundary or 
the unity of the ego implicated, and how?—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


5IK63A. Adler, Gerhard. The living symbol. 
New York: Pantheon, 1961. xii, 463 p. $6.00.—The 
whole book is a detailed description of the treatment 
of a 49-year-old woman for claustrophobia. Jungian 
analytic method was employed—T. F. Naumann. 


5IK79H. Henny, R. De quelques aspects struc- 
turaux et psychothérapiques de l'adolescence. 
[Structural aspects and psychotherapeutic implica- 
tions in adolescence.] Rev. Franc. Psychoanal., 1961, 
25, 379-404.—Little concerning adolescence exists in 
the psychoanalytic literature. This period must be 
defined, not by chronological age, but by organic and 
psychological maturation. The case analysis of a 17- 
year-old boy is presented. ‘Transference revealed 
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certain psychotic characteristics: defense mechanisms 
are closer to those of the latency phase than to those 
of the adult; identification is intense making the sex 
of the analyst important; negation by means of con- 
scious fantasy is an unusual characteristic in adoles- 
cent analysis.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


5IK98P. Pfeffer, A. Z. Follow-up study of a 
satisfactory analysis. J. Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 
1961, 9, 698-718—“The application of a procedure 
for the evaluation of the results of analysis is demon- 
strated. A satisfactorily analyzed patient was seen by 
a second analyst four years after the termination of 
analysis in a series of once-a-week interviews. Even 
though satisfactorily analyzed, this patient experienced 
a brief recurrence of the original symptomatology. 
This is understood as manifestation of the residue of 
the analytic transference.”—D. Prager. 


(Also see Abstracts 5IE00B, 51Е425, 5JO43S) 


PSYCHIATRIC SERVICES 


5IL16K. Koupernik, C. (37 Rue Erlander, Paris 
16) “Maturation”: A report on the first European 
Congress of Paedo-Psychiatry. J. child Psychol. 
Psychiat., 1961, 2, 216-233. 


. SIL56M. McLeod, John A., & Middleman, Fran- 
cine. (U. Cincinnati) Wednesday afternoon 
clinic: A supportive care program: A preliminary 
evaluation of modifications of the prevalent pat- 
tern of treatment arrangements in a psychiatric 
clinic. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1962, 6, 56-65.—Severely 
disturbed out-patients are seen at irregular intervals 
over long periods of time by different residents dur- 
ing 15-minute interviews. Approximately 45 patients 
receive appointments during a weekly 1-hour period 
at which time 10 or 11 therapists were available for 
treatment. The latter meet immediately afterwards in 
a 45-minute conference. Appointments are made with 
the clinic and not with individual therapists. Treat- 
ment is supportive, frequently supplemented by advice 
giving and medication. Comparative results indicate 
higher improvement rate, fewer broken appointments 
and both greater number of interviews per patient and 
longer treatment periods than in standard therapy 
with similar patients. 1 case report —W. Brandt. 


SIL95V. van Krevelen, D. Arn. Follow-up 
studies in child psychiatry. Acta paedopsychiat. 
1961, 28, 295-307—In no nother medical field is 
follow-up opportunity so favorable as in psychiatry. 

Leave your follow up to your worst enemy lest your 
successes should be overstated!” 2 methods of follow- 
up are compared: use of large groups and intensive 
study of small numbers.—G. Rubin-Rabson, 


Institutional Care 


SIM10W. Wayne, G. J. (Edgemont Hos 
Angeles, Calif.) Ап Е new cadet 
Psychiatric hospitals. Ment. Hosp., 1962, 13, 10-15. 
= In my opinion, the most significant current trends 
in psychiatric care are: (1) small hospitals and psy- 
chiatric wards in general hospitals, centrally located 
in metropolitan communities to replace the many- 
thousand-bed, peripherally located hospital; and (2) 
recognition of the hospital as only one element in a 
continuum of mental health facilities.” The relation- 
ship of transitional facilities to the psychiatric hos- 
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pital, “the open-door policy,” and the limitations of 
enforcing patient responsibility and independence are 
also discussed.—L. Gurel. 

5IM12M. Manson, Morse P. (VA Hosp., Sepul- 
veda, Calif.) Study of a geriatric psychiatric pop- 
ulation. Geriatrics, 1961, 16, 612-618—A total 
population of 275 male veteran patients during a 39- 
month period were studied for 10 characteristics 
which differentiate those who are discharged and 
those who remain in the hospital. Although some dif- 
ferences were found, no single or combination of 
characteristics studied made it possible to predict 
which patients would be discharged or remain. A 
suggested factor is motivation of staff to move pa- 
tients.—D. T. Herman. 


5IM39W. Wood, Edwin C., Rakusin, John M, 
& Morse, Emanuel (VA Hosp, West Haven, 
Conn.) Interpersonal aspects of psychiatric hos- 
pitalization: II. Some correlations between the 
admission circumstances and the hospital treat- 
ment experience. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1962, 6, 39- 
46.—(See 35: 3810) Detailed interviews with 3 
residents based on a Resident Treatment Question- 
naire (given as an appendix to this paper) indicated 
that patients were assigned to open or closed wards 
on the basis of manifest personality rather than on the 
diagnosis itself and that open ward assignment was 
related to residents' personality, interest, orientation, 
and to what is considered the "ideal" patient for psy- 
chotherapy. The authors are "unconvinced . . . that 
good psychotherapy patients can be tagged in the 
admitting office.” Unaware of the multiple treatment 
approach, residents disregarded the patients’ desire 
for symptom relief and treated them “after a stereo- 
type of ‘intensive psychotherapy.’ "—L. W. Brandt. 


5IM45I. Ishiyama, T., & Grover, W. L. A model 
for a sociotherapeutic approach in the treatment 
of psychotics. Psychiat. Quart., 1961, 35, 445-457.— 
Because of poor patient-staff ratio, heterogeneous 
ward patient composition, and basically custodial 
orientation existing in state hospitals, effective treat- 
ment programs are not possible. To help remedy 
this, a sociotherapeutic approach, based upon the 
concept of ego-autonomy, is offered. It is believed 
that such an approach would abet and enhance the 
processes of psychotherapy.—D. Prager. 


SIM46W. Wood, Edwin C., Rakusin, John M, 
Morse, Emanuel, & Singer, Ruth. (VA НЕ 
West Haven, Conn.) Interpersonal aspects of psy- 
chiatric hospitalization: III. The follow-up Sur- 
vey. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1962, 6, 46-55.— (See 
35: 3810) At the VA, patients are treated who 
otherwise might be “beyond the psychiatric P me 
least until they became seriously enough disturbed 
to make hospital admission mandatory.” This fac 
must be taken into consideration in an evaluation © 
outcome. A good outcome could not have been pre- 
dicted “with any degree of success at any point dune 
the hospital period." Good posthospital adjustme? 
correlated positively with good marital relat 
Diagnostic categories, degree of illness, and inyo M 
ment in outpatient treatment were not significa 
variables. "Efforts to help the families under 
the patients’ illnesses and the hospital’s approac^ v. 
psychiatric treatment seem to be of crucial impo -up 
in the over-all treatment program.” follow 
questionnaire was employed.—L. WW. Brandt. 
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51M67L. Langford, William S. The child in the 
pediatric hospital: Adaptation to illness and hos- 
pitalization. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1961, 31, 667— 
684.—A variety of measures are available for de- 
creasing the stresses a child faces when he becomes 
sick and is hospitalized. Sources of anxiety for the 
child include separation, communicated anxiety from 
parents and hospital staff, unconscious perception of 
threat to life or integrity of the organism, and the 
view of illness or treatment as a punishment, etc. 
Some children react with regression, aggression, de- 
pression, denial, or displacement. If the child can be 
assisted in mastering his anxieties and other emo- 
tional reactions and adapting to the external stresses 
the impact of the illness may be decreased and the 
experience of illness and hospitalization may be 
a maturing опе. (57 ref.) —R. E. Perl. 


(Also see Abstract 5GC56P) 
Community Services 
Case Work 


CouNsELING & GUIDANCE 


5IP17G. Grigg, Austin E.  (U. Richmond) 
Client response to counselors at different levels 
of experience. J. counsel. Psychol., 1961, 8, 217-233. 
—At termination of counseling, a “Client Observation 
Report" was filled out by 249 counselees who had 
from 2 to 16 interviews. The counselors were cate- 
gorized as PhDs, experienced trainees, and inex- 
perienced trainees. The results suggest that experi- 
enced counselors are perceived by their clients as less 
active; less directive; less verbal; less prone to give 
advice, make suggestions, or interpret. Client satis- 
faction was not related to experience.—M. M. Кеесе. 

5ІР85Н. Hunt, R. G. (U. Buffalo) Age, sex 
and service patterns in a child guidance clinic. 
J. child Psychol. Psychiat., 1961, 2, 185-192.—594 
case records were studied. Neither sex nor age had 
à significant influence upon the kinds of dispositions 
made by the clinic, duration of treatment, or rating 
of improvement following the completion of long term 
psychotherapy.—J. M. Reisman. 

51Р94В. Brody, S. Simultaneous psychotherapy 
Of married couples: Preliminary observations. 
Psychoanal. psychoanal. Rev., 1961, 48(4), 94-107.— 
In the treatment of married couples, the analyst must 
be simultaneously on the side of each individual, must 
also be on the side of the marriage, and must strive 
for a goal of sufficient progress by each marital 
Partner to justify joint sessions with both partners 
to consolidate results.—D. Prager. 

SIP99S, Silver, Harold. (Jewish Family Chil- 
dren’s Services, Detroit, Mich.) Residential treat- 
ment of emtionally disturbed children: An evalua- 
tion of 15 years experience. J. Jewish communal 
Serv., 1961, 38, 199-202.— The purpose of this study 
Was to determine the relationshsip between successful 
treatment and a variety of factors found in the case 
histories of children treated at Bellefaire and Haw- 
thorn-Cedar Knolls during a 15 year period. Among 
the factors considered were: (a) the degree of recog- 
nition of need for residential treatment. (b) the rela- 
tion of the length of stay of the child in the institution 
to his needs, (c) the relationship of awareness of the 
Need for treatment to the length of time remaining 
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under treatment, and (d) the relationship between 
diagnosis and outcome. "These factors were consid- 
ered in neurotics (dichotomized into those acting out 
and those not acting out), character disorders, and 
psychotics. These findings appear to support the con- 
clusion that except in the case of the psychotic child, 
those who remained in treatment long enough tended 
to have more successful outcomes—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


(Also see Abstract 5GC39L) 


MARRIAGE & FAMILY PROBLEMS 


51025Е. Foote, Nelson N. (General Electric 
Co.) New roles for men and women. Marriage 
fam. Liv. 1961, 23, 325-329.—Selected problems 
which emerge in the middle and later marriage years 
are discussed.—L. Shatin. 


51041М. Messinger, Sheldon L., Sampson, 
Harold; Towne, Robert D., Ross, David; Livson, 
Florine; Bowers, Mary-Dee; Cohen, Lester, & 
Dorst, Kate S. (California Dept. Mental Hygiene) 
The mental hospital and marital family ties. Soc. 
Probl, 1961, 9, 141-155.—Studies of mentally ill 
wives and mothers suggest that hospitalization, rather 
than halting the processes of alienation and aiding 
the processes of reintegration, actually has just the 
opposite effect because hospitalization generally relies 
too heavily on suppression, repression, and isolation. 
More radical procedures, such as family oriented psy- 
chotherapies aimed at expression, integration and co- 
operation, seem to be preferable to the usual drastic 
measures now generally employed.—R. M. Frumkin. 


(Also see Abstract 5IP94B) 


MENTAL HEALTH & REHABILITATION 


5IR000. Ojemann, R.H. (Ed. (State U. Iowa) 
Recent research looking toward preventive inter- 
vention. Iowa City, Ia.: State Univer. Iowa, 1961. 
200 p. $2.00.—Proceedings of the Third Institute on 
Preventive Psychiatry held at the State University of 
Iowa in April 1961. The following 5 papers are pre- 
sented: E. Lindemann, “Recent Studies on Preven- 
tive Intervention in Social and Emotional Crises"; 
D. W. Goodrich, “Recent Research in Early Family 
Development and Child Personality”; J. M. Bobbitt, 
“Recent Research in Teacher Training in Mental 
Health”; J. Henry, “The Naturalistic Observation of 
the Families of Psychotic Children”; and V. A. Kral, 
“Recent Research in Prevention of Mental Disorders 
at Later Age Levels.” A discussion section follows 
each paper.—E. L. Gaier. 

SIRI8B. Bennett, Ivan Е. (Lilly Lab. Clinical 
Research) Influencing the mental patient's adjust- 
ment toward health. Amer. Arch. rehabilit. Ther., 
1961, 9, 18-27.—Philosophies of the treatment and re- 
habilitation of the mentally ill were presented, to- 
gether with examples of the implementation of these 
philosophies. (31 ref.)—L. Shatin. 

SIR33C. Crampton, Marion W., & Anderegg, 
George F. (Dept. Mental Health, Boston, Mass.) 
Educational weakness and occupational stress. 
Amer. J. occup. Ther., 1961, 15, 233-241.—A discus- 
sion of some of the basic psychosocial problems of the 
professional occupational therapist based upon a sur- 
vey of all the members of the occupational therapy 
departments in Massachusetts’ 12 state hospitals for 
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the adult mentally ill. A total of 94 OTs were inter- 
viewed and asked to report on the stresses and 
strains of their job and what additional information 
they would like to have regarding occupational ther- 
apy. In addition to the professional OTs, other staff 
personnel such as recreational therapists, female at- 
tendants (OT), industrial therapists, and library as- 
sistants were included in the study. Findings of the 
study include: (a) professional self-denial (lack of 
sufficient communication between OT and staff per- 
sonnel), (b) difficulty in establishing the proper re- 
lationship that the OT should occupy in the ther- 
apeutic community, (c) lack of information on how 
to motivate the patients, (d) problems related to the 
understaffing and overworking of OT staff personnel. 
—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


SIR35H. Holmes, T. H., Joffe, Joy R., Ketcham, 
Janet Wright, & Sheehy, T. F. (U. Washington 
School Medicine) Experimental study of progno- 
sis. J. psychosom. Res., 1961, 5, 235-252.—25 male 
and 16 female tuberculosis patients were scored on 
the Berle Index of psychosocial assets at the time of 
their hosiptal admission. A follow-up was done 5 
years later. A 3-year follow-up was also done on 669 
discharged patients and a 1-year follow-up was done 
on 137 readmitted patients. Treatment failure was 
preceded by low Berle scores. Treatment failures 
were male, alcoholic, also had a nontuberculous ill- 
ness, and were discharged against medical advice. 
The “quality and quantity of psychosocial assets pro- 
vide a basis for making a prognosis.” (15 ref.)— 
M. G. Shipman. 

5IR67W. Waldman, Marvin, & Reiser, Martin. 
(Jewish Employment Vocational Service, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.) Group psychotherapy and personality 
factors in a work adjustment process. J. Jewish 
communal Serv., 1961, 38, 167-170.—A discussion of 
some of the psychoanalytic aspects of work adjust- 
ment of the emotionally disabled as viewed in a pro- 
gram designed to provide vocational rehabilitation for 
such individuals. Particular attention is given the 
use of group psychotherapy as used in the JEVS 
program in Philadelphia where it was noted that an 
initial resistance to massive proportion was generally 
followed by a period of passive reaction, then by a 
strong feeling of hostility toward authority figures, 
extending later on a less open basis toward therapist, 
peers and parental figures, then by the onset of group 
identification and ultimately by the start of the in- 
tegrative process. All this usually leads to a better 
interpersonal relationship in the work situation and to 
much STERLE шоа in being placed in employment. 

uch a procedure is an integral pari i - 
habilitation.—M. A. Seidenfeld. Paana vocational ire 

SIR71S. Soloff, Asher. (Jewish Vocation: 
ice, Chicago, Ill.) The а therapy oe 
ter. Ja Jewish communal Serv., 1961, 38, 171-177.— 
"This article discusses a rehabilitative workshop as a 
research tool in exploring such problems as the re- 
habilitation client's willingness to participate in work 
adjustment program, the establishment of criteria of 
Success in community living and competitive employ- 
ment, and in the nature and degree of change brought 
about as a result of the program. In this preliminary 


роп outcomes are not yet available —M. A. Seiden- 
eld. ч 


(Also see Abstracts SFI98L, 51E961) 
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5JA09M. Makarchenko, A. F. (Ed.) Problemy 
klinicheskoi nevrologii i-psikhiatrii. [Problems in 
clinical neurology and psychiatry.] Kiev, USSR: 
Ukrainian State Medical Publishing House, 1961, 
309 p.—A variety of papers on clinical and theoretical 
neurology and psychiatry is represented in this collec- 
tion of research reports along with a sketch of the 
life and contributions of Boris N. Man’kovskii, to 
whom the book is dedicated.—/. D. London. 


5JAS4F. Foley, Leo A. (Ed.) Philosophy and 
psychiatry. Proc. Amer. Cath. Phil. Ass., 1961, 
35, 254 p.—Papers include: W. M. Walton, "The 
Philosopher and the Psychiatrist”; R. Allers, “Onto- 
analysis: A New Trend in Psychiatry”; С. С. Grisez, 
"Can Unconscious Factors Influence Every Judg- 
ment?"; J. T. Clark, “The Logical Structure of Psy- 
choanalytic Metapsychology"; and papers by A. L. 
Fisher (see 36: 5HM45F), J. W. Higgins (see 36: 
5HM21H), and R. T. DeGeorge (see 36: 5HM97D). 
—W. L. Wilkins. 


5JA59M. Morozov, С. V., & Romasenko, V. A. 
Nevropatologiia i psikhiatriia. [Neuropathology 
and psychiatry.] Moscow, USSR: Medgiz, 1958. 
259 p.—This is an elementary textbook on neuro- 
pathology and psychiatry, intended for "secondary 
medical schools."—7. D. London. 


5JA75F. Fedorov, V. К. Nevrozy, psikhopatii i 
reaktivnye psikhozy. [Neuroses, psychopathies, and 
reactive psychoses.] Leningrad, USSR: Medgiz, 
1959. 75 p.—"Minor psychiatry,” which includes the 
"neuroses and psychopathies," has been a confused 
area for students and also clinicians because it deals 
with ills whose etiology is psychogenic. To make 
things "clearer for the student," the author reproduces 
a number of his lectures on the subject—l. D. 
London. 


5ЈА795. Strel'ehuk, I. V. (Ed.  Issledovanie 
vysshei nervnoi deiatel'nosti pri nervno-psikhiches- 
kikh zabolevaniiakh. [Research on higher nervous 
activity in mervous-psychic illnesses] ^ Moscow, 
USSR: USSR Academy of Sciences, 1960. 279 р 
This collection of articles represents the 7th volume 
in the pathophysiological series of the “Transactions 
of the Institute of Higher Nervous Activity." The 
work reported on falls into 2 categories: (a) research 
on higher nervous activity in several neurotic, PSY” 
chotic, and neurological conditions and (b) research 
on the nervous mechanisms involved in various ther- 
apeutic regimens in such conditions.—/. D. London. 


(Also see Abstract 5GB76P) 


PHYSICAL HANDICAPS 


5JBO3R. Ritzman, Carl. (U. Oklahoma) Prob- 
lems involved in coping with the poorly qualifie 
private practitioner. ASHA, 1962, 4, 3-6.—Criti- 
cism of private practice in speech pathology anf 
audiology. Using Indiana as an example, approxi 
mately % of the private practice in any state wou 
be members of the American Speech and Hearing 
Association, and of these only 1 in 2 would be yo 
tified at the Basic level, and 1 in 15 would hold A 1 
vanced Certification. All types of cases cout "^ 
accepted privately with some clinicians having s 
more qualifications than an undergraduate's acquam 
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ance with many of the disorders, and less than 4 years 
and sometimes less than 1 year of professional ex- 
perience. The ASHA’s failure to be explicit as to the 
qualifications for private practice must be recognized 
as a major causal factor of this situation.—M. F. 
Palmer. 

5JB83R. Rubella Group for Deaf/Blind Children. 
(Royal National Inst. Blind, Shrewsbury, England) 
Report on conference on children with a combined 
visual and auditory handicap. London, England: 
Heron, 1961. 83 p.—Medical, psychological, educa- 
tional, and vocational problems of children with con- 
genital dual handicaps are discussed operationally 
with reference to services presently available in Great 
Britain.—R. А. Hagin. 


Blindness 


Deafness 


5JD07B. Blakeley, Robert W., Leshin, George, J. 
(U. Oregon) One year of implementation of the 
Oregon Hearing Aid Law. ASHA, 1962, 4, 7-14. 
—Review of 1 year of the new Oregon Hearing Aid 
Law with both comments pro and con from the 
Oregon State Board of Health, hearing aid repre- 
sentatives, and various professional persons.—M. F. 
Palmer. 


5]D76C. Charan, Kirti K. (Central Inst. Deaf, 
St. Louis) Measuring the performance of group 
hearing aids. J. speech hear. Dis., 1962, 27, 76-83.— 
A procedure simplified from that used in acoustic lab- 
oratories is presented to determine the physical per- 
formance of classroom group hearing aids. The in- 
strument provides acoustic signals to the group hear- 
ing aid microphone and a way to specify acoustic 
input and output of the hearing aid. Procedures for 
the measurement of the noise floor, gain characteris- 
tics, frequency response, distortion, and transient re- 
sponse are described. Several typical group hearing 
aids are illustrated and discussed. The procedure re- 
quires about one hour in the classroom.—M. F. 
Palmer. 


_5JD84T. Thorne, Bert. (Kansas State U.) Con- 
ditioning children for pure-tone testing. J. Speech 
hear. Dis., 1962, 27, 84-85.— Conditioning children 
for pure tone testing is done by giving the child a 
pegboard or spool and spindle and showing him how 
to play with it. The bone vibrator is taken off the 
headband and the child allowed to benefit from the 
Vibration of sound at the same time, The child thus 
becomes conditioned to the sound through tactile cues, 
to the tester through body rapport, and to the eventual 
use of headphones by having a sound vibrator near 
the head—M. F. Palmer. 


$РЕЕСН DEFECTS 


SJEO3L. Lemert, Edwin М. (U. California) 
stuttering and social structure in two Pacific so- 
Cleties. J. speech hear. Dis., 1962, 27, 3-10.—Re- 
Search based upon data from informants indicates that 
the incidence of stuttering is low in Polynesian society 
and high in Japanese society. Differences in social 
Structures reinforce and maintain stuttering behavior 
in Japanese and not in Polynesian. These differences 
center around the nature of the compliances demanded 
Of the child—M. F. Palmer. 
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5ЈЕ11В. Bloom, Lois Masket. (New York U. 
Medical Cent.) A rationale for group treatment of 
aphasic patients. J. speech hear. Dis., 1962, 27, 11— 
16.—Group sessions as well as individual treatment 
are used in the language rehabilitation program for 
aphasic patients at the Institute for Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation in New York City. Aphasia is 
considered a pathology of verbal behavior, and in 
group sessions functional situations are recreated 
and appropriate verbal behavior is reinforced by its 
effect on the environment. For 3 years this group 
program has produced significant results, particularly 
with those patients with the least residuum of lan- 
guage function at the initiation of treatment.—M. F. 
Palmer. 

5JE31S. Solomon, Arthur L. (Chico State Coll.) 
Personality and behavior patterns of children with 
functional defects of articulation. Child Develpm., 
1961, 32, 731-737.—A. sample of 49 children with 
functional defects of articulation were matched on 
the basis of age, sex, grade, and intelligence with chil- 
dren having normal speech. On the basis of mother 
interviews concerned with problem behavior, the hy- 
pothesis that functional defects of articulation are not 
isolated phenomena but appear as a part of the total 
adjustive pattern was supported—W. J. Meyer. 

5JE361. Irwin, Ruth Beckey, & Musselman, 
Barbara Wilson. (Ohio State U.) A compact 
picture articulation test. J. speech hear. Dis., 1962, 
27, 36-39.—14 children ranging in age from 4 to 8 
years with articulatory defects served as Ss for a 
face-to-face testing situation, and 14 children ranging 
in age from 5 to 7 years with articulatory defects 
were recorded on tape. 8 children were common to 
both parts of the study. An original articulatory test 
with 27 pictures was devised so that more than one 
phoneme in a word could be checked. Both experi- 
enced and inexperienced clinicians evaluated the taped 
spontaneous speech responses of the 14 children, as 
well as the conventional type of test with 61 pictures. 
There was no significant difference found between 
tests or between inexperienced or experienced judges. 
— М. F. Palmer. 

5]E36K. Klee, Axel. (U. Copenhagen, Denmark) 
Akinetic mutism: Review of the literature and re- 
port of a case. J. nerv. ment, Dis., 1961, 133, 536- 
553.—The literature on "akinetic or trance-like mut- 
ism" is reviewed, the appropriateness of the nomencla- 
ture for the condition, possible site of the lesions 
producing it, and manner of their production, are 
discussed and a previously unreported case is pre- 
sented.—N. H. Pronko. 

5JE40A. Avant, Velma, & Hutton, Charles. 
(Marin County Public School, San Rafael, Calif.) 
Passage for speech screening in upper elementary 
grades. J. speech hear. Dis., 1962, 27, 40-46.—A 
passage for speech evaluation was tested on 4th-grade 
students. 2 listening groups analyzed tape record- 
ings: 3 graduate and 1 senior undergraduate student, 
and 3 trained clinicians, The 123-word passage was 
read without difficulty. The number of articulatory 
errors located by listeners tended to increase with the 
number of existing errors. One of the 6 scoring pro- 
cedures differentiated between 4th-grade readers on 
the basis of number and per cent of articulatory errors 
located and on judgments of articulatory normalcy.— 


M. F. Palmer. 
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5JE47S. Siegenthaler, Bruce M., & David, Alvin 
Ј., & Christensen, Ned J. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Speech ratings and dismissal from therapy. J. 
speech hear Dis., 1962, 27, 47-5341 adult patients 
were judged normal or defective by 8 judges listening 
to tape recordings and by clinicians treating the Ss. 
Speech was evaluated at the end of each semester of 
therapy when recommendations for return or dis- 
missal from therapy were to made. The data indi- 
cated a trend toward a stronger relationship between 
return recommendations or dismiss-from-therapy rec- 
ommendations and normal speech or defective speech 
evaluations made by clinicians who treated the Ss. A 
significant difference in the distribution of normal 
speech or defective speech was demonstrated between 
judgments obtained from speech recordings and the 
speech evaluations made by clinicians.—M. F. Palmer. 


5JE54S. Sommers, Ronald K., Copetas, Florence 
G., Bowser, Dolores C., Fichter, George R., Fur- 
long, Ann K., Rhodes, Frank E., & Saunders, Zane 
G. (Armstrong County Schools, Pa.) Effects of 
various durations of speech improvement upon 
articulation and reading. J. speech hear. Dis., 1962, 
27, 54-61.—41 classes of 1st-grade Ss received weekly 
speech improvement lessons for 16 weeks and were 
compared with a control group of lst-grade children 
who received 9 months of speech improvement, The 
9 months group improved significantly more. 8 weeks 
of speech and reading improvement given 2nd-grade 
Ss who had received 9 months as 1st graders did not 
improve articulation significantly. The order of most 
easily corrected consonants beginning with the easiest 
was found to be (v), (f), (r), (к), (К), (0), 
(s), ($), (t$, and (1).—M. F. Palmer. 

5]Е71Р. Postove, Mary Jane. (Walter Reed 
General Hosp.) Selection of items for a speech- 
reading test by means of scalogram analysis. J. 
speech hear. Dis., 1962, 27, 71-75—A language task 
presented to an adult population and subsequent selec- 
tion of items by means of scalogram analysis was used 
to form a speechreading test. An experimental test 
including 99 conversational sentences spoken once by 
both a female and a male was filmed in color and 
presented to a population of 31 hard of hearing Ss. 
A scale consisting of 16 items was delineated by 
means of applying the Guttman model of scalogram 
analysis between each S and test. The Deshon test 
proved statistically significant. Clinical practice 
should now be used with the test to see if it holds true 
for the clinical environment.—M. F. Palmer. 


5ЈЕ855. Soderberg, George A. (Illinois Stai 
Normal U.) What is "average" а й 
speech hear. Dis., 1962, 27, 85-86.—A review of 4 
unpublished theses conducted at Ohio State Univer- 
sity and Western Michigan University surveyed for 
common factors of Ss reading a 200-word prose pas- 
sage for the 1st time under controlled conditions and 
reporting the frequency of stuttering blocks with Ss 
reading to not more than 2 listeners. Either the 
median or mode would be the best measure of central 
tendency to describe the frequency of "average" stut- 
tering. In other words, a "typical" stutterer in a col- 
lege speech clinic has little overt difficulty and should 
be classified as relatively mild.—M. F. Palmer. 

5JE86P. Palmer, John M. (U. Washington) 
Aphonia relief from bone paste injections. J. 
speech hear Dis., 1962, 27, 86-90.—Use of a bone 
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paste gel injected into the middle third of the 
paralyzed vocal fold for experimental use in recovery 
from aphonia. Although the voice is not essentially 
normal, the communicative state which is obtained 
in this procedure is useful for rehabilitation—M. F. 
Palmer. 


(Also see Abstract 5GH23B) 


NEUROLOGICAL DISORDERS 


SJFOIA. Aring, Charles D. (U. Cincinnati) 
The riddle of the Parkinson syndrome. Arch, 
Neurol., 1962, 6, 1-4.—A review of the literature on 
the Parkinson syndrome with particular emphasis on 
those areas which are not fully explained, such as 
etiology, the disappearance of the major signs of 
Parkinsonism during sleep, the worsening effect of 
large doses of barbiturates, and the fact that 70% of 
patients with this disorder "respond for a time to any 
of dozens of drugs available, regardless of the manu- 
facturer." Psychologically there seems to be the pos- 
sibility of a "Parkinson personality" characterized by 
a "rigidity" of personality which precedes the Parkin- 
son process.—H. D. Arbitman. 

5JF05M. Myrianthopoulos, Ntinos C., Kurland, 
Albert A., & Kurland, Leonard T. Hereditary pre- 
disposition in drug-induced Parkinsonism. Arch. 
Neurol., 1962, 6, 5-9.—Since many cases of Parkin- 
son’s disease seem to have a genetic basis showing 
autosomal dominant inheritance, a survey was made 
of 728 relatives of 59 patients in a state hospital who 
developed symptoms of Parkinsonism when receiving 
phenothiazine drugs, and of 777 relatives of 67 con- 
trols who proved resistant to the Parkinsonian effects 
of the same drugs. The findings were not conclusive 
because of the small numbers involved, but suggest 
that there may be a hereditary susceptibility for Park- 
insonism produced by ataraxic drugs—H. D. Arbit- 
man. 

5ЈЕ05К. Riklan, M. (St. Barnabas Hospital, 
N. Y. ) Psychological studies on chemosurgery 
of the basal ganglia. Rev. Canad. Biol., 1961, 20, 
305-319.—A review of the findings in a continuing 
study of Parkinsonians before and after chemosurgery 
of the basal ganglia based on interviews, observations, 
and test results over several years.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

5JFO6R. Rovit, Richard L., Gloor, Pierre, & 
Rasmussen, Theodore. (3801 University St, Mon- 
treal, Canada) Intracarotid amobarbital in epilep- 
tic patients. Arch. Neurol., 1961, 5, 606-625.—1n- 
tracarotid injections of amobarbital have been per- 
formed in 20 epileptic patients to study the effect on 
the epileptiform EEG discharges, with particular 
reference to the possibility of differentiating 1n this 
way between patients with true centrencephalic 
epilepsy and those with focal cortical epileptogenic 
areas producing bilaterally synchronous EEG epilepti- 
form abnormalities stimulating the former. Sire 
injections of 25-100 mg. of amobarbital were made 
first into one and then into the opposite carotid artery, 
and the resultant effects on the epileptiform арпогта = 
ity were compared.—R. С. Gunter. í 

5JF07C. Carpenter, M. B. (Columbia U.), Bron 
stem and infratentorial neuraxis in experimenta 
dyskinesia. Rev. Canad. Biol., 1961, 20, 107-136 .— 
An analysis of the neuroanatomical basis of буа 
kinesia. 2 forms of dyskinesia produced by lesion 
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in different structures were studied and compared.— 
M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

5]F23S. Sarwer-Foner, G. J. (Jewish General 
Hosp., Montreal, Canada) Some comments on the 
psychodynamic aspects of the extrapyramidal re- 
actions. Rev. Canad. Biol. 1961, 20, 623-629.—A 
discussion of the many variables in a patient's total 
situation, social setting and other nondrug factors, 
which affect the therapeutic specificity of neuroleptics 
as contrasted to the characteristic pharmacological 
profile.—M. J. Wayne, Jr. 

5JF34N. National Spastics Society. (London, 
England) Films on child neurology and cerebral 
palsy. (3rd ed.) Cerebral palsy Bull. Suppl., 1961, 
No. 3. 34 p.—72 films are classified. Descriptions 
are provided for each, and appraisals are given for 
most of them.—T. E. Newland. 

5JF38W. Waltz, Arthur G. (Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minn.) Dyspraxias of gaze. Arch. 
Neurol., 1961, 5, 638-647.—“Case reports of 2 distinct 
types of disorders of gaze resulting from impairment 
of higher levels of function are presented, and a third 
type is reported from previous descriptions.’—R. G. 
Gunter. 

5JF39B. Bélanger, D., & Saunier, M. (Inst. Psy- 
chologie, U. Montréal) Étude analytique des proc- 
essus psychophysiologiques dans la maladie de 
Parkinson. [Analytical study of the psychophysio- 
logical processes in Parkinson's disease.] Rev. Canad. 
Biol., 1961, 20, 539-544.—15 patients were examined 
with a battery of 9 tests before and after pallidotomy 
and 4 months later. An attempt was made to identify 
some of the important factors in the analysis of motor 
and perceptual disorders in Parkinson's disease.—M. 
J. Wayner, Jr. 

5JF43C. Cleghorn, R. A., & Pivnicki, D. (Mc- 
Gill U.) Psychodynamic aspects of altered pro- 
Prioception and motility in Parkinson’s disease. 
Rev. Canad. Biol., 1961, 20, 643-648.—A discussion 
of "the psychodynamic changes accompanying altera- 
tions in motility and feeling which characterize the 
disease.”—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


5]F49A. Andermann, K., Berman, S., Cooke, P. 
M, Dickson, J., Gastaut, H., Kennedy, A. Margeri- 
son, J., Pond, D. A., Tizard, J. P. M., Walsh, E. 
9, & Sherwood, S. L. Self-induced epilepsy. 
Arch. Neurol., 1962, 6, 49-65.—20 cases are studied 
Where the patients deliberately elicit photogenic 
epilepsy in themselves; these cases are compared with 
à group of 13 light-sensitive epileptics, as well as with 
a group of similar cases from the literature. Self- 
induced epilepsy is found to be very rare, and usually 
appears as the petit mal or petit mal and myoclonic 
Variety. “The self-inducing group appears to have an 
exceptionally high light sensitivity and frequent sei- 
Züres and its members often are of substandard in- 
telligence. . 


. . A variety of causes may suffice for 

the act of self-induction; there is no single necessary 
» E 

cause.” —H. D. Arbitman. 


SJF59W. Winkelman, N. W., Jr. (Sidney Hill- 


man Medical Cent, Philadelphia, Pa.) The inter- 
relationship between the physiological and psy- 
chological etiologies of akathisia. Rev. Canad. 


Biol., 1961, 20, 659-664.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


5ЈЕ63С. Goldie, L., & Green, J. M. (Maudsley 
osp., London) Yawning and epilepsy. J. psy- 
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chosom. Res., 1961, 5, 263-268.—"In 3 epileptic pa- 
tients, continuous recording of the E.E.G. and respira- 
tion and sound together with observations of the pa- 
tients over long periods” were made both during in- 
terviews and the interviewer’s subsequent absence. 
A significant relationship was found between yawning 
or sighing and the onset of spike and wave attacks, 
and between these attacks and psychological stimula- 
поп. —W. G. Shipman. 

5JF64G. Giliarovskii, V. А; (Ed) Problema 
epilepsii. [The problem of epilepsy.] Moscow, 
USSR: Medgiz, 1959. 364 p.—This book is a col- 
lection of reports on various aspects of epilepsy such 
as clinical picture, pathogenesis, therapy, evaluation 
of work and legal liability, and physiological mech- 
anisms.—I. D. London. 

5JF69I. Isch, F., & Isch-Treussard, C. (Faculté 
Médecine, Strasbourg, France) L'apport de l'elec- 
tromyographie dans l'analyse des troubles moteurs 
extra-pyramidaux. [The contribution of electro- 
myography in the analysis of extrapyramidal motor 
disturbances.] Rev. Canad. Biol., 1961, 20, 169-185. 
—A precise description of the electromyographic 
characteristics of the motor disorders of the Parkin- 
sonian syndrome.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

5JF79U. Université de Montréal, Département 
de Psychiatrie. Le systéme extra-pyramidal et les 
neuroleptiques. [Extrapyramidal system and neuro- 
leptics.] Rev. Canad. Biol, 1961, 20, 79-664.—A 
total of 50 papers and comments by participants in 
this international symposium (held in Montreal in 
November 1960) are reprinted in either French or 
English (see 36: 5AD910, 5DB47C, 5DC37P, 
5DJ87S, 5DKO9T, SDKISB, 5DK21R, 5DK33T, 
5DK39I, 5IC03A, 5IC25H, 5IC25L, 5IC31D, 51С45р, 
5IC49L, 5IC51A, 5IC79B, 5IC79G, 5ICOSL, 5]Е05К, 
5]F07C, 5JF23S, 5JF39B, 5] F43C, 5JF59W, 5JF691, 
5ЈЕ97Е, 5JQ83K).—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

5JF87S. Schmitz, Н. А. Charakterbild der or- 
ganischen Stórungen. [Character patterns in or- 
ganic disturbances.] Acta paedopsychiat., 1961, 28, 
287-295.—Self-control is part of the mature character. 
If this is affected (perhaps by damage to the CNS), 
the degrees of consequence travel down through the 
levels of development : first, decontrol ; then, release of 
phase-typical modes of behavior and experiencing; 
and finally, release of archaic forms of action and 
reaction. The last requires neurological intervention ; 
the others must be tackled phenomenologically. “The 
phases are understood by the author as a four-link 
chain whose four elementary links are the phases of 
conquest, possession, expansion and dissolution.” — 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 3 

5JF94D. Dodge, Philip R., & Porter, Philip. 
(Massachusetts General Hosp. Boston) ,Demon- 
stration of intracranial pathology by transillumina- 
tion. Arch. Neurol., 1961, 5, 594-605.—"During the 
past few years, the routine use of transillumination 
in the examination of infants and children with 
neurologic disease on the wards of Children's Service 
of the Massachusetts General Hospital has led to the 
discovery of a variety of developmental cerebral de- 
fects and other pathologic states. . . . A technique for 
transilluminating the head of young infants with an 
ordinary flashlight is described. The limits of glow- 
ing beyond the rim of the flashlight in normal infants 
of varying ages is reported. The importance of com- 
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plexion of scalp, color of hair, thickness of skull and 
of edema and hemorrhage of the scalp in modifying 
results is stressed." —R. G. Gunter. 


5] F94M. Moura, Mireille de. Le test des phrases 
à compléter de Stein: Une technique objective de 
dépouillement. [Stein's phrase completion test: An 
objective examination technique.] Psychol. Franc., 
1961, 6, 204-304.—Some suggestions for interpreta- 
tion are offered based on results with adolescent 
epileptics.—C. J. Adkins. 

5JF97F. Fortin, J. N., Vanier, N., & Boucher, P. 
(Notre-Dame Hosp., Montreal) Psychological and 
social aspects of Parkinsonians before and after 
surgery. Rev. Canad. Biol, 1961, 20, 297-304.— 
"... a psychological and social profile of the parkin- 
sonian patient who underwent pallidectomy by the 
pneumotaxic technique."—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


(Also see Abstracts 5HI69V, 5JN30W) 


Brain Damage 


5JG03K. Khomskaia, E. D. (Moscow U., USSR) 
Viiianie slovesnoi instruktsii na vegetativnye kom- 
ponenty orientirovochnogo refleksa pri razlichnykh 
lokal'nykh porazheniiakh golovnogo mozga: Soob- 
schchenie III. Rechevaia reguliatsiia orientiro- 
vochnykh reaktsii pri porazhenii lobnykh dolei 
mozga. [Effect of verbal instruction on vegetative 
components of the orienting reflex in local brain in- 
juries: Communication III. Verbal regulation of 
orienting reactions in frontal lobe injury.] Dokl. 
Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1961, No. 2, 103-107.— 
GSR and vascular reactions were measured in 20 
brain injured Ss when presented with auditory and 
verbal stimuli. Both organic responses were almost 
completely absent in 15 Ss when only auditory stim- 
uli were used; increased and unstable responses were 
produced in 5 Ss. In neither group were the vegeta- 
tive responses affected by verbal instructions. This 
can be accounted for by different pathological condi- 
tions in the corticoreticular connections.—4. Cuk. 


5JG09K. Klimskovskii, M. (Moscow U, USSR) 
Vliianie slovesnoi instruktsii na vegetativnye kom- 
ponenty orientirovochnogo refleksa pri razlichnykh 
lokal'nykh porazheniiakh golovnogo mozga: Soob- 
shchenie IV.  Rechevaia reguliatsiia orientiro- 
vochnykh reaktsií pri proazhenii zadnikh otdelov 
bol’shikh polusharii. [Effect of verbal instruction 
on vegetative components of the orienting reflex in 
local brain injuries: Communication IV. Verbal 
regulation of orienting reactions in cases of injury 
of posterior parts of the brain.) Dokl. Akad, Pedag. 
Nauk. RSFSR, 1961, No. 2, 109-113—GSR and 
plethysmographic reactions were measured on 16 Ss 
suffering from injuries in the temporal, parietal, and 
occipital lobes. Auditory stimuli produced a suppres- 
sion of both types of organic responses. These reac- 
tions were reestablished by means of verbal instruc- 
tion. The more complex the instruction, the more 
stable and normal was the organic response—A, Cuk. 


5JG13G. Graham, Frances K., & Berman, Phyllis 

. Current status of behavior tests for brain 
damage in infants and preschool children. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1961, 31, 713-727 —A survey of 
tests for brain damage in young children points up 
many unsolved research problems such as the diffi- 
culty of defining a brain injured group, the question 
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of whether undetected brain injury at birth con- 
tributes to a variety of later defects, and whether 
injury early in life has a pattern of impairment 
similar to that seen in older children and adults — 
R. E. Perl. 


5]С15К. Reitan, Ralph M. (Indiana U. Medical 
Center) Psychological deficit. Annu. Rev, Psy- 
chol., 1962, 13, 415-444.— The review is “concerned 
principally with the area of brain-b ior relation- 
ships . . . with respect to the significance it may have 
for consideration of psychological deficit more gen- 
erally.” The material is grouped in sections on: 
animal research, problems with independent variables 
and with dependent variables, studies with children, 
clinical evaluation of brain damage effects, deficits 
in brain damage and schizophrenia, and effects of 
cerebral lesions. (161 ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. 


5JG28B. Baer, Paul E. Problems in the differen- 
tial diagnosis of brain damage and childhood 
schizophrenia. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1961, 31, 
728-737.—After discussing the problem of differential 
diagnosis of brain damage and childhood schizo- 
phrenia, the author concludes that the majority of 
cases show a mixture in which the psychogenic and 
organic factors are reciprocally interactive in their 
effects. It may be advisable to diagnose every case 
for the areas of involvement of ego dysfunction and 
its severity, and make parallel evaluations of the 
organic and psychogenic components, including reac- 
tion to illness or trauma. (19 ref.)—R. E. Perl. 


5]G57B. Beck, Harry S. (Iowa State Teachers 
Coll.) Detecting psychological symptoms of brain 
injury. Except. Children, 1961, 28, 57-62.—A review 
of symptoms ascribed by various writers and of the 
psychometric test patterns of the brain injured child. 
The concept of functional brain impairment is further 
explored.—J. Z. Elias. 


í 5]G85S. Soueif, M. I., & Men A. теш 
or organicity in Egyptian psychiatric patients. 
Acta КУКЕ Мр, 1961, 18, 285-296.—With the 
exception of the Bender-Gestalt, tests for detecting 
organic brain pathology differentiated significantly 
between 20 epileptic and 20 schizophrenic male pa- 
tients. “When the base rate formula was applied the 
clinical efficiency of the tests became questionable. 
Not a single test improved upon the base rate. ~¥ 
Rubin-Rabson. 


5JG89D. Doehring, Donald G., & Reitan, Ralph 
M. (Indiana U. Medical Cent.) Behavioral conse- 
quences of brain damage associated with bo 
onymous visual field defects. J. comp. РИН 
Psychol., 1961, 54, 489-492.—Nonbrain-damaged ' n 
performed better than either brain-damaged 55 Mr 
homonymous field defects, or brain-damaged Ss s id 
out field defects on a group of Halstead's tests and t 
Trail Making Test. Ss with left field defects меге 
inferior to those with right field defects on severa 
measures, although brain-damaged Ss without He 
defects were not superior to both groups wit hat 
defects on any of the measures. It is concluded ‘but 
constriction of fields did not impair performance, 
that some of the tests are more dependent upon as 
tight hemisphere than upon the left hemisphere: 


W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


5JG91W. Wepman, Joseph M., & Jones, Lyle V: 
Studies in aphasia: An approach to testing. 
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cago, Ill.: Education-Industry Service, 1961. viii, 
91 p—A manual for administration and scoring of 
the Language Modalities Test for Aphasia. “The test 
is presented on 35-mm. film strips in two equated 
forms.” Visual stimuli and matching items are on 
individual frames; auditory items are spoken by the 
examiner. The responses require both speaking and 
writing. The manual contains detailed instructions 
for administering and scoring the test with examples 
of common errors. Errors are classified as phonemic, 
grammatical, semantic, jargon, unintelligible or il- 
legible, and no response or unrelated response. 
Aphasia is classified into 5 types: pragmatic, seman- 
tic, tactic, jargon, or global. Apraxia and agnosia 
are also defined and discussed. 3 case summaries are 
presented as examples.—E. Y. Beeman. 


Cerebral Palsy 


MENTAL RETARDATION 


5J104R. Reger, Roger, & Dawson, Antoinette. 
(Wayne County Training School, Northville, Mich.) 
The use of psychological tests to predict manual 
abilities in mentally retarded boys. Amer. J. occup. 
Ther., 1961, 15, 204-221.—23 emotionally disturbed 
mentally retarded boys, ages 11-15, were given the 
Bender-Gestalt, and the Performance scale of the 
WISC and were then ranked by an experienced oc- 
cupational therapist on a number of characteristics 
considered related to the S's functional status in oc- 
cupational therapy activities. Comparison of test 
scores and rankings by the OT Shows that test scores 
alone are insufficient for predicting actual perform- 
ance on occupational therapy activities. Motivation 
and personal relationships with the therapist play а 
significant role in the performance of these activities. 
—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


5JI05K. Kohler, G., & Cuche, T. Etude de psy- 
chogrammes de Rorschach dans un centre d'ap- 
prentissage d'adolescents et d'adolescentes débiles 
mentaux vrais. [Study of Rorschach psychogrames 
in a training center for true mentally deficient boys 
and girls] Bull. Group. Franc. Rorschach, 1961, 
12(4), 5-14.—After a brief review of the Rorschach 
literature on the feeble-minded, the protocols obtained 
from 54 boys and 45 girls, ages 14 and above with 
IQs between 50 and 70, are summarized. It is con- 
cluded that difficulties posed by the daily problems of 
finding their places in their family constellations and 
their persistent uncertainty about their futures inter- 
act with weakness of intellectual control to give the 
mentaly deficient an impulsive and ego-centric af- 
fectivity which is, at the same time, inhibited and re- 
Pressed. An extensive table of detailed individual 
results is appended.—S. S. Marzolf. 


SJII0L Illingworth, R. S. (Children's Hosp., 

Vestern Bank, Sheffield, England) The predictive 
value of developmental tests in the first year, with 
Special reference to the diagnosis of mental sub- 
normality. J. child Psychol. Psychiat., 1961, 2, 210- 
2 .—A major reason for the finding of low reliability 
of infant developmental tests is that the studies ex- 
cluded mentally subnormal children. A follow-up 
testing at school age of those infants diagnosed as 
mentally retarded іп ће first year with the Gessell, 
excluding mongols, cretins, and hydrocephalics, 
showed the diagnosis can be made with considerable 
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accuracy. Of 117 children, 30 died, and 65 out of 87 
survivors again had an IQ less than 70.—J. M. 
Keisman. 


531115. Smith, J. O. (George Peabody Coll. 
Teachers) Speech and language of the retarded. 
Train. sch, Bull., 1962, 58, 111-123.—Literature of 
the past decade on speech and language problems of 
the retarded was reviewed in relation to general de- 
velopment, incidence of problems, role of the spe- 
cialist, and special programs. Speech and language 
development are delayed, affected by intellectual de- 
velopment, and possibly influenced by higher inci- 
dence of hearing loss and poorer motor skills. The 
effect of the speech and language environment ‘was 
emphasized. An example of dietary effects was cited. 
Incidence of speech problems is reported to range 
from 8% to 79% depending upon the intellectual 
range being studied. Language development was de- 
layed, articulation problems were more prevalent, and 
voice problems occurred commonly with the retarded. 
The significant role of the speech therapist and of the 
parent, teacher, and researcher was noted. Several 
experimental speech and language programs for the 
retarded were reviewed, with encouraging results in 
most instances.—l’. Sexton. 


5]I19H. Hindman, Darrell A. (American Ass. 
Mental Deficiency, Columbus, O.) Programs for 
the mentally retarded in Denmark and Holland. 
Except. Children, 1961, 28, 19-22.—4A report on visits 
to institutions for the mentally retarded, sheltered 
workshops, and state departments of these countries 
in 1960. An “attempt was made to understand the 
basic philosophies underlying the programs. . . . Many 
similarities and some differences were noted in the 
programming for the mentally retarded children of 
Holland and Denmark as compared with those of the 
United States."—J. Z. Elias. 


5]I24B. Burton, B. (Boston U.) A note on 
Stolurow’s article: “Research on Mental Defi- 
ciency at the Institute for Research on Excep- 
tional Children.” Train. sch. Bull., 1962, 58, 124— 
127.—The author raises 4 points of disagreement with 
the earlier article by Stolurow (see 36: 3J161S).— 
V. S. Sexton, 


5]I28K. Kelman, Н. R. (New York Medical Col- 
lege) Social needs of retardates: How are they 
determined and how can they be met. Train. sch. 
Bull. 1962, 58, 128-135.—' The common and unique 
social needs of the retarded have failed to receive the 
attention they deserve. This failure has imposed ad- 
ditional and unnecessary limitation upon individuals 
already handicapped. The author suggests reasons 
for this failure and indicates ways some of those 
must be enlisted—V. S. Sexton. 


57134С. Cole, David D., & Shafer, James N. 
(West Virginia U.) Transfer and oddity learning. 
Proc. W. Va. Acad. Sci., 1961, 33, 134-138.—6 ex- 
perimentally-naive, severe mental defectives were ran- 
domly divided into 2 groups of 3 Ss. Group I was 
trained on a single oddity problem for 300 trials, and 
Group II was trained on 100 3-trial oddity problems. 
Both groups were then tested on a single oddity prob- 
lem for 150 trials. The differential transfer between 
Group I and П was as significant (p, —.10) as it 
is possible to obtain within the limitations of the 
statistical world, indicating that the same type of 
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generalization of learning occurs in severe mental de- 
fectives as has been found in monkeys and in normal 
men.—QO. Strunk, Jr. 


5J136B. Berryman, Doris. Leisure time and 
mental retardation. Train. sch. Bull., 1962, 58, 136— 
143.—The importance of helping the retarded person 
utilize his leisure time as an opportunity for growth 
is stressed. Certain handicaps must be overcome 
and the help of community groups and of professionals 
must be enlisted—V. S. Sexton. 


5Ј138Р. Peins, Maryann. (Rutgers U.) Mental 
retardation: A selected bibliography on speech, 
hearing, and language problems. ASHA, 1962, 4, 
38-40.—The bibliography is limited to American and 
English publications and contains 37 publications on 
speech and language problems, 12 on hearing prob- 
lems, 24 on habilitation procedures, 5 on the speech 
and hearing profession, 24 books and tracts, and 26 
unpublished theses.—M. F. Palmer. 


5J144C. Cromwell Rue L. (George Peabody 
Coll. Teachers) Selective aspects of personality 
development in mentally retarded children. Er- 
cept. Children, 1961, 28, 44-51—Fundamental prin- 
ciples of reinforcement theory as they relate to the 
early personality development of mentally retarded 
children are discussed. The personality of these chil- 
dren in terms of motivational system theories are 
further explored. “. . . the same basic laws of learning 
apply to the personality development of all children." 
—J. Z. Elias. 


(Also see Abstracts 5GH28S, 5IC95L, 51I05W, 
51I23V) 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 
Alcoholism 


5JK11S. Strayer, Robert. (Connecticut Division 
Alcoholism, Bridgeport) A study of the Negro 
alcoholic. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1961, 22, 111- 
123.—44 of a total of 1308 cases on clinic record were 
Negro and as a group they revealed stronger motiva- 
tion to abstain from drinking as demonstrated by 
better ability to sustain clinic contact. This together 
with strong strivings for middle-class status and 
morality, emphasizes the need to avoid streotyped 
thinking, and to be aware of special cultural factors 
and motivational dynamics involved.—D. E. Walton. 


5JK21Z. Zax, Melvin, Cowen, Emory L., Budin, 
William, & Biggs, Charles F. (U. Rochester) The 
social desirability of trait descriptive terms: Ap- 
plications to an alcoholic sample. J. soc. Psychol., 
1962, 56, 21—27.—The social desirability responses 
of 40 alcoholics were compared to those of groups of 
schizophrenic and hospital control patients com- 
parable in age and education, as well as to a college 
sample. The alcoholics were found to use signif- 
icantly less extreme ratings for positive and negative 
adjectives than did any of the other 3 reference 
groups. Findings were interpreted to reflect the 
vacillative, non-committal behavior frequently re- 
ported in descriptions of alcoholic Ss. А comparison 
of rating variability across groups demonstrated that 
the alcoholics were significantly more variable than 
either the college Ss or the hospital controls, but sig- 
nificantly less variable than the Schizophrenics.— 
Author abstract. 
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5JK24M. MacKay, James R. (Peter Bent B 
ham Hosp, Boston) Clinical observations 
adolescent problem drinkers. Quart. J. Stud. Alco. 
hol, 1961, 22, 124-134.—20 cases of adolescent prol 
lem drinkers revealed excessive drinking to have been 
well established at the onset of puberty, a family life 
characterized by gross personal and economic берпа 
tion, and salient personality features showing hostil 
ity, depression, impulsiveness and sexual confusio 
D. E. Walton. 

5JK280. Olson, R. W. (Patton State Hosp. 
Calif.) An experimental program for alcoholic | 
patients. Ment. Hosp., 1962, 13, 28-29.—4A. special i 
open unit was established for about 90 male alcoholic” 
patients previously housed elsewhere in the hospital: 
Resulting administrative and intrastaff problems are © 
cited. "Unfortunately, . . . records are not adequate 2 
to evaluate the existing program systematically. = 
Gurel. 


5JK34M. MacLean, J. Ross, MacDonald, D. © 
Byrne, Ultan P., & Hubbard, A. M. (Hollywood i 
Hosp., New Westminster, British Columbia, Canada) 
The use of LSD-25 in the treatment of alcoholism 
and other psychiatric problems. Quart. J. Study 
Alcohol, 1961, 22, :34—45.—On the basis of studying — 
61 alcoholics and 39 nonalcoholic psychiatric cases, 
“the conclusion is reached that LSD-25, used with the 
described treatment method, is effective in the trea! ‘ 
ment of alcoholism and the psychiatric disabilities 
categorized as anxiety neurosis and personality trait 
disturbances.”—D. E. Walton. 

5]K35H. Hirsh, Joseph. (Albert Einstein Coll 
Medicine) Alcoholism as а topic of teaching in. 
the undergraduate medical curriculum. Quart 
Stud. Alcohol, 1961, 22, 135-142.—"The number of | 
academic hours of instruction reported did not ade- 
quately measure the extent to which teaching ac- 
tually takes place in the medical schools. _ Many - 
‘hidden’ hours occurred in the large number of in- Р 
tegrations in preclinical and clinical disciplines, Ш 
correlation clinics and in family-care and поте сак 
exercises."—D. E. Walton. Й 

5JK52T. Tiebout, Harry M. (Greenwich, Conn.) - 
Alcoholics Anonymous: Ап experiment of паш 1 
Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1961, 22, 62-68.—The 
achievement of sobriety is described in terms © 
stages: hitting bottom, surrender, ego reduction, a 
maintenance of humility. The conceptualization v 
discussed in terms of individual psychotherapy aM 
illustrated with case material.—D. E. Walton. 


5]K68U. Ugarte, Jorge. El Temposil en el tra 
miento del alcoholismo crónico. [Temposil in 0- 
treatment of chronic alcoholism] Rev. e 
Psiquiat., Lima, 1961, 24, 368-386.—The treatm sil. 
of 30 cases of chronic alcoholism with {еши 1 
(dipsan) is described. In general, the results WOE 
found to be favorable.—R. M. Frumkin. 


5]K69S. Scott, Edward M. (State Orego! 
hol Educ. Committee, Portland) The technique 
psychotherapy with alcoholics. Quart. J. Eo 
Alcohol, 1961, 22, 69-80.—A. psychotherapeutie Si 
nique for use with alcoholics is described ER the gi 
content problems and appropriate responses у 
therapist. “The therapist is advised to be more act" 
than with other types of patients, to instigate Row Er. 
in appropriate instances, to see the spouse iim 
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sary, to force the alcoholic to see himself, and to assist 
him in acquiring an ego that can perform.” —D. E. 
Walton. 

5JK81B. Bailey, Margaret B. (National Council 
Alcoholism, NYC) Alcoholism and marriage: A 
review of research. and professional literature. 
Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1961, 22, 81-97.—Research 
in the area to date has been essentially of а descrip- 
tive type. The need for more rigorous design and 
methodology is underscored. "Further research needs 
to attempt some integration of the hypotheses which 
regard the course of the alcoholic marriage as a 
manifestation of personality disorder and as a re- 
sponse to a specific kind of stress.” —D. E. Walton. 


5JQ83G. Gerard, Donald L., Saenger, Gerard & 
Wile, Renée. (New York U.) The abstinent al- 
coholic. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1962, 6, 83-95.—The 
use of alcohol has an adaptive function and nonadap- 
tive consequences. 299 patients known to the Con- 
necticut Commission on Alcoholism were followed up. 
55 had been abstinent for at least 1 year, 41 drank 
without problem, 123 unchanged, 31 institutionalized 
and 49 dead. While these groups differed in health, 
marital, social, and job adjustment as expected, intra- 
personal adjustment was poor in 54%, fair in 24%, 
and independently successful in 10% of the abstinent 
group, the balance of which adjusted well with great 
dependence on AA. Abstinence came about by seri- 
ous fear of consequences. Only one person attributed 
abstinence to psychotherapy. 12 brief case reports.— 
L. W. Brandt. 

5]K98Z. Zax, Melvin, Marsey, Ruth, & Biggs, 
Charles F. (Rochester U.) Demographic charac- 
teristics of alcoholic outpatients and the tendency 
to remain in treatment. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 
1961, 22, 98-105.—"Only marital stability was related 
significantly to the tendency to remain longer in 
treatment. Duration of excessive drinking, religious 
ackground and occupational stability were not re- 
lated . .. those self-referred or referred by wife or 
family seem to be better motivated.”—D. E. Walton. 


(Also see Abstract 5DK01M) 


Sex Deviation 


SJLO2R. Reiss, Albert J., Jr. (U. Michigan) 
€ social integration of queers and peers. Soc. 
Probl., 1961, 9, 102-120.—This paper explores а spe- 
Cial form of male prostitution in American society, 
namely, the homosexual relationship between adult 
male fellators and lower-class delinquent boys. It is 
Seen as an economic, financial transaction between the 
Оуз and the fellators which is governed by delinquent 
Peer norms. For the delinquent boys it is an easy 
Way of earning money by threatening violence to 
adult male fellators, These norms integrate the 2 
types of deviators into an institutionalized form of 
Prostitution and protect the boys from self-definitions 
Sither as prostitutes or as homosexuals—R. M. 
rumkin, 


SILIGH. Huffman, Arthur V. (Dept. Public 
piety, Division Criminologist, Springfield, Ill.) 
problems precipitated by homosexual approaches 
2n Youthful first offenders. J. soc. Ther., 1961, 7, 

222. Statistics having to do with the need for 
Psychiatric observation, incidence of psychotic reac- 
lon, and other mental disturbances among incar- 
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cerated young offenders are reported for a 3 yr. 
period. These problems are related to offender reac- 
tion to homosexual advances or sexual involvement 
with other inmates. The author suggests that exist- 
ing institutional environment favors development of 
sexual abnormalities which, create adjustment prob- 
lems in the free community.—L. R. Witt. 


Drug Addiction 


5JM02H. Hirsch, R. Group therapy with parents 
of adolescent drug addicts. Psychiat. Quart., 1961, 
35, 702-710.—4 mothers and 1 father were discussed. 
There was infantilization of the son by the narcissistic 
mother who rejects the child when her demands and 
needs are not met. The masochistic child identifies 
with the frustrating parent. The great guilt of the 
parent was mobilized in their therapy. It is not the 
intent of the paper to claim that group therapy of 
parents is the answer to drug addiction.—D. Prager. 

5]M23A. Ausubel, D. P. Causes and types of 
narcotic addiction: A psychosocial view. Psy- 
chiat. Quart., 1961, 35, 523—531.—Fear of withdrawal 
symptoms fails to explain continued use of the drug. 
Causes of drug addiction are hereditary, maturational, 
environmental, and circumstantial. The most com- 
mon type of addict in the United States today is the 
slum-dwelling adolescent who uses the drug as an 
outlet for rebelliousness and aggressiveness associated 
with membership in an underprivileged and often 
stigmatized population group. The immature addict 
as a child had typically an overprotective, or over- 
dominating, or underdominating parent.—D. Prager. 

5JM32R. Ray, Marsh B. (Community Studies, 
Kansas City, Mo.) The cycle of abstinence and 
relapse among heroin addicts. Soc. Probl., 1961, 
9, 132-140.—Heroin addicts develop self-conceptions 
and values supporting addiction. During periods of 
abstinence and attempts at redefining the self as a 
nonaddict, unless ratification of the new self is ob- 
tained from significant others a return to addiction 
is likely to occur. Since the ratification of the non- 
addict self does not occur in many cases, a cycle of 
abstinence and relapse is a common phenomenon.— 
R. M. Frumkin. 

5JM55L. Lawton, J. J., Jr, & Malmquist, C. P. 
Gasoline addiction in children. Psychiat. Quart., 
1961, 35, 555-561.—3 case presentations with physio- 
logical and psychodynamic discussion. Gasoline ad- 
diction occurs more frequently than commonly as- 
sumed and may lead to later reliance or addiction in 
respect to alcohol or drugs.—D. Prager. 

5JM89B. Bell, D. S., & Trethowan, W. Н. (New 
South Wales Division Mental Hygiene, Australia) 
Amphetamine addiction. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1961, . 
133, 489-496.—A specific study of 14 patients showed 
that "amphetamine addiction is a definite and not 
uncommon entity.” —N. Н. Pronko. 


Suicide (& Homicide) 


57075. Schneer, Н. І, Kay, P., & Brozovsky, 
M. Events and conscious ideation leading to 
suicidal behavior in adolescence. Psychiat. Quart., 
1961, 35, 507-515.—84 adolescents (ages 12-16) were 
studied. Their suicidal behavior represented a plea 
for help in dealing with problems of sexual identifica- 
tion and the associated hostile and libidinal impulses 
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aimed at parents. The manifest events and conscious 
ideation in the suicidal behavior among adolescents 
cannot be taken at face value. If the family recog- 
nized the appeal for attention and help, repetition of 
the attempted suicide would not recur.—D. Prager. 


5JN11S. Stengel, E., & Cook, Nancy G. (U. 
Sheffield, England) Contrasting suicide rates in 
industrial communities. J. ment. Sci, 1961, 107, 
1011-1019.—Different urban communities may have 
quite different suicide rates, which may be related to 
factors of rising unemployment, age, social disor- 
ganization, social class, and physical illness, 60%- 
70% of suicides in Leeds and Sheffield were among 
physically ill persons, of whom at least 80% where 
depressed.—JW. L. Wilkins. 


5JN19T. Toolan, James M. (Bellevue Hosp., 
NYC) Suicide and suicidal attempts in children 
and adolescents. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1962, 118, 719— 
724.—“A study of 102 children and adolescents: who 
presented suicidal thoughts and actions is described. 
They represented approximately 11% of all admis- 
sions under 16 years of age. The majority were 
adolescent females diagnosed as character disorders 
who were reacting to stressful situations. The major- 
ity came from chaotic homes where one or both 
who were reacting to stressful situations. The major- 
ity came from chaotic homes where one or both 
parents were absent. It is our belief that suicidal 
thoughts and attempts are either ignored or under- 
valued in adolescents because of the erroneously ac- 
cepted tenet that adolescents do not become depressed, 
ergo, suicide is unlikely. It we can successfully rec- 
ognize the signs by which depression is manifested in 
younger persons we shall then be in a position to pre- 
vent many serious suicidal attempts." —N. Н. Pronko. 


5JN21P. Phillips, R. H., & Muzaffer, A. Some 
aspects of self-mutilation in the general popula- 
tion of a large psychiatric hospital Psychiat. 
Quart., 1961, 35, 421-423.—Of 2816 patients, 28 
males and 93 females showed bodily mutilation short 
of suicide despite the fact that suicide in males occurs, 
in general, 3 times more frequently than in females.— 
D. Prager. 


5JN24P. Phillips, R. H., & Alkan, M. Recurrent 
self-mutilation. Psychiat. Quart., 1961, 35, 424—431. 
—A suicidal malingerer is described as demonstrating 
a relationship between morbid mood and behavior. 
The patient was considered to be a psychopathic per- 
sonality without psychosis. After other theories of 
self-mutilation are reviewed briefly, an interpersonal 
theory is formulated by the authors.—D. Prager. 


5JN25S. Stengel, E. (U. Sheffield, England) 
Recent research into suicide and attempted sui- 
cide. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1962, 118, 725-727—“The 
story of the immediate and long term effects of 
suicidal attempts showed a great variety of ways in 
which the attemptors’ life situations had been changed 
temporarily or permanently as the result of the sui- 
cidal acts."—N. Н. Pronko. 


5JN30B. Bromberg, Walter. The mold of mur- 
der: A psychiatric study of homicide. New York: 
Grune & Stratton, 1961. viii, 230 р. $475 —Draw- 
ing on clinical experience, the author discusses the 
psychopathology of violent crime. The motivational 
patterns of different types of murderers are analyzed 
with a psychoanalytic framework. The role of un- 
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conscious determinents in homicide is illustrated in 
detailed case studies. Particular attention is paid to 
“the kaleidoscope of psychopathy.” А general hy- 
pothesis is proposed: “Violent crime occurs, with or 
without provocation, when the inhibiting, defensive 
or sublimating mechanisms of the ego are insufficient 
to curb direct expression of aggressive impulses,” 
(152 ref.)—S. Brotman. 

5JN30W. Walker, A. Earl. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
Murder or epilespy? J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1961, 133, 
430-437.—Murder cases involving epileptics are pre- 
sented as manifestations of temporal lobe discharge 
and criteria are suggested for deciding whether or 
not the act is the result of an epileptic furor.—N. H. 
Pronko. 


CRIME & DELINQUENCY 


5Ј003В. Baittle, Brahm. Psychiatric aspects of 
the development of a street corner group: An ex- 
ploratory study. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1961, 31, 
703-712.—A moderately delinquent street corner gang 
composed of 16 adolescent boys residing in a working 
class neighborhood were studied over a period of 4 
years by a team which included a sociologist, a psy- 
chiatrist and a field worker. This preliminary psy- 
chiatric report discusses the setting, the nature of the 
collaboration between the field worker and the psy- 
chiatrist, and the psychiatric findings. Delinquency 
in this group could be divided into “functional” or 
“structural” (part of the psychic structure.) In con- 
sidering the relation between the psychiatric and so- 
cial factors, it is noted that this gang is part of a 
delinquent subculture which becomes an available 
source for attempted solution of adolescent stresses 
and conflicts—R. E. Perl. 

5]O04H. Horlick, Reuben S. Inmate percep- 
tions of obstacles to readjustment in the com- 
munity. J. soc. Ther., 1961, 7, 204-211.—The feel- 
ings and attitudes relating to expectations in the free 
community were obtained by use of a detailed, open- 
end-question type of interview. Ss were 53 partic- 
ipants in intensive individual and group psychotic 
apy programs in a correctional instiution. The sub- 
stantial number of responses in certain cate 
suggest the need for a reappraisal of community 
attitudes, employment practices, law enforcement 
policies, and treatment techniques—L. К. Witt. " 

5JO09H. Halleck, Seymour L. The сш 
problem with psychiatry. Psychiatry, 1960, 23, Я 
412.—The offender frequently resists exchanging jin- 
role of offender for the role of patient. “The са t 
quent’s acceptance by his own culture . . . mal Saal 
possible for him to hold to a self-concept that 1s C 
to his ego ideal. He has a definite identity · 1 
which can provide him with comfort. , He is зае 
the trials of ambiguity and the continual nec 
of choice, since the criminal code provides him he 
ready answers. .. . The successful therapist тщ ae 
some appreciation of what he is asking the o! YES 
to give up in order to change, and must be а 
communicate this appreciation in some way- duce 
must provide a climate in which there are bes pe 
ments toward acceptable behavior that are alm 
alluring as those of delinquency."—C. GR Bever. E 

5JOI2S. Schwitzgebel Ralph, & Schwitze Es 
Robert. Reduction of adolescent crime by 215— 
search method. J. soc. Ther., 1961, 7, 212- 
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A study of 25 male offenders between the ages of 15 
and 22 who were employed part-time to talk into a 
tape recorder. Ss explored their own delinquent be- 
havior, reported dreams, plans, activities, and free 
associations. A follow-up study 2% years later 
showed a recidivist rate of 16%-20%. Estimate of 
the typical recidivist rate for the age group and type 
of offender is 50%.—L. R. Witt. 

5JO15H. Hayner, N. S. (U. Washington, Seattle) 
Sistemas correcionales y valores nacionales. [Cor- 
rectional systems and national values.] Rev. Мех. 
Sociol., 1961, 23, 215-223.—The correctional systems 
followed in the prisons of Spain, Germany, the state 
of Washington in the United States, and England 
were compared according to scores on the continuum 
punishment-treatment obtained by several criteria. 
The countries scored progressively higher in the or- 
der listed above. A relation was suggested between 
individual correctional systems and values as ob- 
served in other aspects of social life.—L. V. Steinzor. 

5JO19V. Venter, J. D. (National Bureau Educa- 
tional & Social Research, Pretoria, South Africa) 
Die omvang van jeugmisdaad in Suid-Afrika. 
[Data on juvenile crime in South Africa] J. soc. 
Res, Pretoria, 1960, 11, 19-40.—"The data on 
juvenile crime in South Africa during the period 
from 1945 to 1957, as appear in the table of the 
Bureau of Census and Statistics, were analyzed ac- 
cording to age, race and nature of the offence. These 
data were further correlated with corersponding pop- 
ulation numbers. For White Juveniles data in con- 
nection with all crimes from 1923 to 1957 and for 
White Juvenile Adults data from 1938 to 1957 were 
available" (Dutch & English summaries) —N. De 
Palma. 

5JO33C. Clarke, J. (Saxondale Hosp., Radcliffe- 
on-Trent, Nottinghamshire, England) The precipita- 
tion of juvenile delinquency. J. ment. Sci, 1961, 
107, 1033-1034.—Of 500 boys passing through an 
institution, incidences of precipitating factors were: 
bereavement, 38; loss of relatives, 37 ; sudden paternal 
illness, 10; difficulty with step-parent, 6; disruption 
ОЁ family life, 19; head injury or encephalitis, 9.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

5]O39Z. Zamorano, Manuel (U. Chile) Hacia 
el conocimiento del crimen. [Towards understand- 
ing crime.] Santiago, Chile: Imprenta Cultura, 1961. 
39 p—The analysis of deviations from lawful be- 
havior must be based on interdisciplinary research, 
for their causes are not only social factors but above 
all the personality structure of the delinquent individ- 
ual and his motivations. The Central Institute of 
Psychology of the University of Chile is carrying out 
Such research in collaboration with the Departments 
of Education and of Social Sciences of the university. 
Chile's present status is that of an underdeveloped 
Country with many illiterates and an expanding mid- 
dle class for which there are insufficient opportunities. 

his explains certain types of common crimes like 
саг thefts, etc. In the discussion of juvenile delin- 
quency the author refers to Kurt Lewin's field theory 
and expresses his view that a well-organized family 


life is of great importance. The low socio-economic - 


level of Latin-American countries plays a great role. 
=M. Haas. 

za 70438. Sacerdoti, G, & Rigo, L. Valoriz- 
azione del “campo psicologico" nei giudizi di 
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imputabilitá in reati compiuti da minorenni. 
[Valuation of the psychological approach in judg- 
ments of guilt in criminal acts of minors] Arch. 
Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1961, 22, 643-665.— Cases 
of 3 juvenile offenders are presented with psycho- 
diagnostic and electroencephalic evidence to support 
the psychological approach to legal problems of penal 
responsibility.—L. L'Abate. 

5JO67P. Pfautz, Harold W. (Brown U.) Near- 
group theory and collective behavior: A critical 
reformulaton. Soc. Probl, 1961, 9, 167-174.—A 
near-group has been defined by Lewis Yablonsky as 
one midway on the group-mob continuum of collec- 
tivities. It is characterized by diffuse role definition, 
limited cohesion, impermanence, minimal consensus of 
norms, and shifting membership expectations. It is 
more useful, however, to view violent adolescent gang 
behavior in terms of collective behavioral theory, 
seeing such behavior as an expressive social move- 
ment. This perspective suggests that neither therapy 
nor social workers in slum areas attack the problem 
at its roots. Gang violence will disappear only when 
communities provide status and meaningful oppor- 
tunities for underprivileged youth.—R. M. Frumkin, 

5JO73B. Baugh, Verner 5., & Carpenter, В. L., 
(VA Hosp., Waco, Tex.) A comparison of delin- 
quents and nondelinquents. J. soc. Psychol., 1962, 
56, 73-78.—The Machover Draw-A-Person Test was 
given to 41 delinquent boys and 52 normal controls. 
Significant differences in personality patterns were 
found between the 2 groups. It is inferred that delin- 
quents project graphically on an unconscious and sym- 
bolic level their warped ego and retarded personality 
development. The delinquent must discharge tension 
upon the environment in an aggressive and overcom- 
pensatory manner. This behavior pattern, however, 
leads to internal guilt feelings and intropunitive 
drives.—Author abstract. 

5Ј073Р. Philip, B. Roger, & Peixotto, Helen E. 
(Assumption U. Windsor) An objective evaluation 
of brief group psychotherapy on delinquent boys. 
Canad. J. Psychol., 1959, 13, 273-280.—"An experi- 
mental group of 43 delinquent boys was given brief 
group therapy with the object of reducing their Hos- 
tility. A matched control group, equal in size, re- 
ceived no therapy during the three and one-half week 
period of this experiment, other than modified ТАТ 
at the beginning and at the end of the experiment. 
The major hypothesis that the experimental group 
would show a reduction of hostility, as measured by 
the TAT, was confirmed within the 5 per cent level 
of significance. Changes in the hypothesized direc- 
tion of the TAT scores for the other four variables— 
Need for Achievement, Blandness, Insecurity and 
Guilt—occurred, but did not reach an acceptable level 
of significance."—R. Davidon. 

5JO75S. Sell, DeWitt E. La psicologia cor- 
rezionale come scienza applicate. [Correctional 
psychology as an applied science.] Quad. Criminol. 
clin., 1961, 3, 275-298.— The author discusses correc- 
tional psychology as an applied science and describes 
in some detail the actual operations of correctional 
psychology in Ohio's major adult correctional institu- 
tions.—C. T. Morgan. 

5]O84N. Nice, Richard W. (Ed) (New Jersey 
State Reformatory, Bordentown, N. J.) Criminal 
psychology. New York: Philosophical Library, 
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1962. 284 p. $6.00 —A collection of 9 articles, 
mostly on psychiatric themes, by 5 psychiatrists, 2 
lawyers, a psychologist, and a social worker. Of 
special interest to psychologists may be: "The Psy- 
chologist in Today's Legal World," "Justice As a 
Psychological Problem," “Treatment for the Crim- 
inal,” and “Treatment of Offenders: The Family In- 
fluence."—AR. J. Corsini. 


5JO85K. Kobrin, Solomon. Sociological aspects 
of the development of a street corner group: An 
exploratory study. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1961, 
31, 685—702.—A moderately delinquent street corner 
gang composed of 16 adolescent boys residing in a 
working class neighborhood were studied over a 
period of 4 years by a team which included a sociol- 
ogist, a psychiatrist, and a field worker. This report 
deals with the sociological aspects of the setting and 
the activities of the group. It includes community 
background, structure of the adolescent street world, 
variations in delinquency patterns in the area, emer- 
gence of the group, evolution of its internal structure, 
problems in the strategy of intervention, some limita- 
tions of street gang work, and child guidance and 
the problem of the street corner gang.—R. E. Perl. 


5JO87H. Haines, W. H., Zeidler, J. C. (Behavior 
Clinic Cook County, Chicago, Ш.) Sexual fetishism 
as related to criminal acts. J. soc. Ther., 1961, 7, 
187—196.—3 case records are reported which illustrate 
that some object or body part has a special symbolic 
significance for the fetishist. Although some acts of 
fetishism have only nuisance value, the authors be- 
lieve that there is sufficient evidence indicating that 
such sexual deviation may ultimately lead to acts of 
violence.—L. R. Witt. 


5]097S. Scott, Robert Н. (Dept. Corrections, 
Lansing, Mich.) The therapeutic community in 
prison. J. soc. Ther., 1961, 7, 197-203.—А descrip- 
tion of a system of work camps for young offenders. 
The objectives are to utilize the total environment to 
develop self-awareness and to change the attitudes 
and values of the offenders. There is group counsel- 
ing activity but lack of professional counselors makes 
it necessary to recruit volunteer group leaders from 
people in the community such as farmers, laborers, 
business people, clergymen, and others.—L. R. Witt. 


PSYCHOSES 


5JP03A. Arieti, S. The loss of reality. Psycho- 
anal. psychoanal. Rev., 1961, 48(3), 3-24.—"' The 
psychotic phenomenon of loss of reality has been in- 
terpreted as based on the process of active concretiza- 
tion. This process has been examined in relation to 
delusions, and to such phenomena as adualism, awhol- 
ism, paleologic thinking, and language alterations. 
Special consideration has been given to hallucinatory 
experiences. Finally a particular type of loss of real- 
ity, not necessarily psychotic in nature—some reli- 
gious mystical experiences—have been discussed and 
illustrated with historical examples.”—D. Prager. 

5JP57N. Novey, Samuel. The outpatient treat- 
ment of boderline paranoid states. Psychiatry, 
1960, 23, 357-364.—Both the special problems of this 
patient group and a technical approach to managing 
these problems are discussed.—C. T. Bever. 

5JP57S. Sarvis, Mary A. (Berkeley, Calif.) 
Paranoid reactions: Perceptual distortion as an 
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etiological agent. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1962, 6, 157- 
162.—Sensory deprivation, overload, and distortion 
frequently accompanied by neurological hyperreac- 
tivity and verified temporal lobe dysfunction are found 
in some patients with paranoid reactions who com- 
pensate through identification with the aggressor, 
autism, counterphobic character development etc. 
The paranoid reaction to overexcitability from per- 
ceptual stimuli has some basis also in external reality 
but just misses the truth. Data on 6 patients of the 
author and 2 brief case reports are presented.—L. W. 
Brandt. 

5]P75V. Vannas, S., Tarkkanen, А., & Karvonen, 
M. (U. Helsinki) Ocular fundi in mentally ill 
patients. Acta ophthalmol. Kbh., 1961, 39, 475-482. 
—The ocular fundi of 533 mentally ill patients were 
studied. The psychiatric diagnoses were not known 
at the time of examination. Normal fundi were found 
in 42.4%, mild angiosclerosis in 26.3%, severe vascu- 
lar sclerosis and/or retinopathy in 14.6%, and mild or 
severe macular abnormalities in 11.4%. The vascular 
changes were found to correlate with age, whereas 
the macular abnormalities did not. According to the 
psychiatric diagnoses, the material was distributed 
into 9 groups; 386 patients were included in the 
schizophrenia group and 147 patients in the others. 
Severe macular abnormalities were observed in neuro- 
leutics, in schizophrenics, in oligophrenics, and manic- 
depressive psychotics, with some indication of rela- 
tion to electroshock therapy.—M. 5. Katz. 

5JP79S. Silver, Reuben J., & Casey, Е. W., u 
Minnesota) Stability of the Kuder Vocationa 
Preference Record in psychiatric patients. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt., 1961, 21, 879-882.—The Kuder- 
Vocational, Form C was administered to 90 patients 
on admission and on release from a mental hospital. 
Stability r’s for 43 males ranged from .42 for soni 
service to .93 for outdoor interests. Mean score od 
persuasion increased significantly with a significan 
decrease in literary interests. Stability T's p. ^ 
females ranged from .24 for social service to 8 05 
artistic interests. Females had significant decrease 
in outdoor and scientific interests—W. Coleman. 


(Also see Abstracts 5CA47T, 5CB66W, SDJ4F, 
5DK80H) 


Schizophrenia 


А : tal 
570015. Shakow, David. (National Inst. Ment 

Heath) Segmental set: A theory of the om 
psychological deficit in schizophrenia. Arc e 
Psychiat., 1962, 6, 1-17.—Paranoid and hebep а 
differ from each other in that the former Hoc. 
his resources to fight" the underlying trend to" it 
disorganization while the latter “gives wa type 
Involved in this trend is “a single but compu set 
of difficulty . . . the inability to maintain а ma dines 
ie, “the difficulty in keeping up a state of T€ Shi 
for response to a coming stimulus, the Une viven 
facilitates the optimal response called for pA the 
situation.” The paranoid is more subject Heed BY 
normal person to irrelevant associations ev. rile 
“chance distractors from the environment; vances 
vancies from the stimulus situation; and irre a 
from past experience.” While the parare Po 
them out, the hebephrenic falls prey to ЫЙ W. 
greater degree than the normal. (49 re -) 


Brandt. 
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5]Q06G. Graff, H., Handford, A. Celiac syn- 
drome in the case histories of five schizophrenics. 

Psychiat. Quart., 1961, 35, 306-313.—Celiac syndrome 
in infancy was found in the case of 5 young adults 
diagnosed as schizophrenic. “The literature reveals 
no previous report linking celiac syndrome and 
schizophrenia.” The psychosis did not reactivate the 
syndrome. Speculations as to the psychic and bio- 
chemical interrelations of celiac syndrome and schizo- 
phrenia suggest the basis for further research—D. 
Prager. 

5JQ10S. Stone, Anthony R., Frank, Jerome D., 

Nash, Earl H., & Imber, Stanley D. (Johns Hop- 
kins U.) An intensive five-year follow-up study 
of treated psychiatric outpatients. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1961, 133, 410-422.— Characteristics of adult 
psyschiatric outpatients аге related to the long-term 
course of their psychiatric illness and to the effects of 
psychotherapy in a five-year follow-up study.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

5JQ11T. Torrigiani, G. Rilievi psicometrici sul 
deterioramento mentale nello schizofrenico. [Psy- 
chometric observations on the mental deterioration of 
schizophrenics.] Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 

1961, 22, 711-722.—N ondeteriorated schizophrenics 
show an organized delirium and satisfactory integrity 
of intellectual and personality functioning. More de- 
teriorated schizophrenics show declining intellectual 
functioning, chaotic ideation, and  confusion.—L. 
L'Abate. 

.5JQ18B. Bruch, Hilde. (Columbia U.) Falsifica- 
tion of bodily needs and body concept in schizo- 
phrenia. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1962, 6, 18-24.—"In- 
Correct awareness of bodily needs interferes with the 
child's ability to experience himself as an effective 
Separate individual. This conceptual confusion is con- 
ceived of as . . . due to contradictory and inappro- 
priate responses to signs and signals originating 
within the child. If failure of confirmation of child- 
initiated behavior is severe and extends to many areas 
‚+. the outcome will be an individual who lives chiefly 

У responding to stimuli coming from others, without 
awareness of and reliance on his inner processes. . . . 
This deficit in self-experience is a prerequisite for 
later Schizophrenic development." Therapy must 

evoke awareness of sensations originating in the 
body, and of self-initiated thinking and acting. In the 
Complete absence of self-initiated thinking the prog- 
nosis is poor.” 2 case reports.—L. W. Brandt. 

570237. Towne, Robert D., Sampson, Harold, 
5 Messinger, Sheldon L. (California State Dept. 

[ental Hygiene, Sacramento) Schizophrenia and 
the marital family: Identification crises. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1961, 133, 423-429.—A detailed case his- 
tory is presented of a schizophrenic female patient 
with special focus on stresses in her early childhood, 
16 contemporary family pattern and the manner in 
Which the latter modifies, perpetuates, or exacerbates 
T conflicts. All 3 phases of the patient’s life are 

own to be interwoven in her complex psychotic 
€pisode —N. H. Pronko. 

n! Q24S. Spotnitz, H. The narcissistic defense 
1961  Bizophrenia, Psychoanal. psychoanal. Rev., 
99 eC 24-42 —"Major factors in the resolu- 
ae the narcissistic defense are the strengthening 
Nel € protective barrier against stimuli and the de- 

pment of new action patterns for the healthful and 
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productive discharge of impulsivity. The related con- 
cept of the insulation of the schizophrenic personality 
applied concurrently with that of the narcissistic de- 
fense from the beginning of the psychotherapeutic 
process will be explored in a subsequent paper."— 
D. Prager. 


5JQ31S. Searles, Н. F. Schizophrenia and the 
inevitability of death. Psychiat. Quart., 1961, 35, 
631-665.—Schizophrenic defenses are designed to 
keep the fact of life's finitude out of awareness. This 
view does not deny that the earliest roots of schizo- 
phrenia may antedate the time in the future schizo- 
phrenic’s life when death's inevitablity confronts him. 
—D. Prager. 


5JQ38G. Goldfarb, William. The mutual impact 
of mother and child in childhood schizophrenia, 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1961, 31, 738-747.—2 in- 
stances of the reciprocal interaction of the schizo- 
phrenic child and his mother are given with accom- 
panying psychodynamic paradigms: one begins with 
the somatically inadequate child and refers to the se- 
quence of relational experiences which contribute to 
the final traits, symptoms, and defenses which deter- 
mine the diagnosis of schizophrenia; the other par- 
adigm begins with the somatically intact child and, 
uniformly, with a deviant family which, in its psy- 
chosocial impact on the child, encourages the develop- 
ment of traits, symptoms, and defenses which equally 
determine the diagnosis of childhood schizophrenia.— 
R. E. Perl. 


5JQ42S. Siirala, Martti. Die Schizophrenie des 
Einzelen und der Allgemeinheit. [Schizophrenia 
of the individual and society.] Göttingen, Germany: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1961. 242 p. DM 19.80.— 
Through an intensive presentation and discussion of 
a single case (a 33-year-old, divorced, hospitalized 
seamstress), the psychiatrist-author offers his existen- 
tial-philosophical views on schizophrenia and its rela- 
tionship to a sick society. The psychotherapy of 
schizophrenia is considered in a separate chapter by 
Gaetano Benedetti—H, P. David. 


5JQ48M. Meyer, Lucille R. A methodological 
approach to the evaluation of treatment in young 
nonverbal children. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1961, 
31, 748-756.—As part of a larger project aimed at 
studying nonverbal schizophrenic and retarded chil- 
dren, this paper is concerned with a comparison of a 
successfully treated schizophrenic child to a case of 
a child whose treatment was considered unsuccessful. 
The measures used were indices pertaining to the 
functioning of the ego: distortion, withdrawal, nega- 
tivity toward persons, negativity toward things, per- 
son perception, motility control, and reality testing. 
These were defined observationally.—R. E. Perl. 


5]Q57E. Eckstein, Rudolf. Cross-sectional views 
of the psychotherapeutic process with an adoles- 
cent recovering from a schizophrenic episode. 
Amer, J. Orthopsychiat., 1961, 31, 757-775.—A cross- 
sectional segment of the initial phase in psychotherapy 
with a 13 year-old girl whose treatment lasted 4 years, 
part of the time in a residential treatment center and 
later moved to a boarding home illustrates an empha- 
sis on the interaction which influences the therapist as 
well as the patient—affording the therapist insights 
and opportunities for the development of new tech- 
niques. Any description of a therapeutic process is 
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coauthored—a successful outcome is as much the suc- 
cess of the patient as of the therapist—R. E. Perl. 


5]Q62K. King, H. E. (U. Pittsburgh) Some 
explorations in psychomotility. Psychiat. res. Rep., 
1961, 14, 62-90.—Fine psychomotor movement in 
schizophrenics and in normals, the distribution of 
scores on reaction time and dexterity, differences in 
subacute and chronic groups, psychomotor perform- 
ance of schizophrenics receiving subcortical electrical 
stimulation, and stimulation of the limbic brain are 
reviewed. Other experimental data report on psy- 
chomotility and the critical flicker fusion threshold 
after injections of taraxein and saline and on reaction 
time before and after a grand mal. A bibliography 
of 44 items is a basis for the discussion of recent 
developments in research on psychomotility and psy- 
chiatric disorders.—R. Kaebling. 


5]Q83C. Chapman, Loren J., Day, Dorothy, & 
Burstein, Alvin. (U. Kentucky) The process- 
reactive distinction and prognosis in schizophrenia. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1961, 133, 383-391.—"The prog- 
nostic validity of the Elgin Prognostic Scale (EPS) 
was examined for 105 newly admitted patients. Each 
patient was rated on the EPS at the time of admis- 
sion and his discharge status was obtained 9 months 
later. Total EPS score was significantly related to 
discharge status from the 6th through the 9th month 
after admission. At the 9th month (by which time 
50 per cent of the patients had been discharged), the 
biserial correlation between EPS and discharge was 
.38, a statistically significant relationship (p. < .001). 
However, only 11 of the 20 items had a significant 
relationship to discharge status."—N. H. Pronko. 


5JQ83K. Kline, М. S., & Mettler, F. A. (Rock- 
land State Hosp, Orangeburg, S. C.) The extra- 
pyramidal system and schizophrenia. Rev. Canad. 
Biol., 1961, 20, 583-587.—4A discussion of the interest 
in the relationship between the extrapyramidal system 
and schizophrenia. They conclude that a relationship 
probably exists, but а causal relationship has not yet 
been demonstrated.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


5JQ85B. Burton, Arthur. Schizophrenia and 
existence. Psychiatry, 1960, 23, 385-394.—The 
problem of schizophrenic existence is related to the 
universal human condition as illustrated in Camus' 
novels. The many psychotherapeutic approaches are 
integrated in a theoretical formulation based on the 
acceptance of life and on the recognition of beauty 
and meaning in the Absurd.—C. T. Bever. 


5JQ87B. Brill, Henry. (New York State Dept. 
Mental Hygiene, Albany) Reappraisal of attitudes 
with regard to schizophrenia: A clinical view. 
Ann, №. Y. Acad. Sci., 1962, 96, 487-490.—A brief 
history of the concept of schizophrenia with reference 
to changing diagnostic patterns and therapeutic re- 
sults. The chief need at the present time is the syn- 
thesis of the various approaches to schizophrenia from 
all of the disciplines concerned. Psychiatry awaits its 
Newton, but the author is pessimistic about his near 
advent.—B. S. Aaronson. 


5JQ93C*. Colbert, E. G., & Koegler, R. R. The 
childhood schizophrenic in adolescence. Psychiat. 
Quart., 1961, 35, 693-701.—40 adolescent schizo- 
phrenics whose schizophrenia had appeared in child- 
hood were compared with 20 adolescent behavior 
problems and 20 adolescent schizophrencis whose 
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schizophrenia had appeared in adolescence. The 
childhood schizophrenics showed much more marked 
physiological disturbances, spontaneous whirling and 
toe-walking, thought poverty, distortion of body image 
with concern over spatial orientation, and Bender 
Gestalts emphasizing vortical activity and marked 
sexual confusion. There appeared to be some ther- 
apeutic gains in several adolescent childhood schizo- 
phrenics in long-term relationship therapy with ac- 
cepting adults of the same sex. Remedial reading, 
speech therapy, and visual-motor training are to be 
considered seriously in the therapeutic program.— 
D. Prager. 
5]Q93C*. Cunningham, M. A., & Dixon, Cynthia. 
(Crichton Royal, Dumíries, England) А study of 
the language of an autistic child. J. child Psychol. 
Psychiat., 1961, 2, 193-202. 
(Also see Abstracts 5DG23F, 5DJ69B, 5DK60H, 
5DH80H, 5DK94H, 5IB35R, 5ІЕ12А, 
5JSO1S, 5JSO8W, 5JU08M) 


Affective Disorders 


5JR38W. Wilson, W. P., & Wilson, N. J. (U. 
Texas Medical Branch) Observations on the dura- 
tion of photically elicited arousal responses in de- 
pressive psychoses. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1961, 133, 
438-440. “Electroencephalographic arousal responses 
were elicited with single photic stimuli in 16 patients 
with psychotic depressive illnesses. The mean arousal 
response duration was significantly increased when 
compared with a control group of normal subjects. 
The changes observed are considered to be related to 
changes in the level of responsiveness of the neuronal 
groups involved in the elaboration of the arousa 
response.”—N. Н. Pronko. 

5JRS8S. Schwartz, D. A. The agitated depre 
sion. Psychiat. Quart., 1961, 758-/76— . - » b 
agitated depression appears to represent an emotion 
disturbance characterized by obsessional ruminatio® 
about powerlessness and inability to do, coupled wi 
verbal and motor behavior of an obsessional and A 
poseless quality. The reaction occurs 1n an individual 
whose entire character structure and way of B 
to people has been through doing." Treatment ! 
directed at re-establishing the doing-defense in any 
area where it can be re-established. 8 case illustra 
tions.—D. Prager. of 

5JR75S. Smith, Joseph H. The metaphor, 
the manic-depressive. Psychiatry, 1960, 23, da 
383.— Conventionality, previously recognized M. 
manic-depressive's typical mode of expressio ии 
characterizes his perception, thought, feeling, Е. 
and relatedness to others. Conventional commu! 3 
tive behavior occupies an intermediate positione " 
tween concrete primary process and abstract Se ui 
ary process uses of metaphor. Diagnostic Eee 
apeutic implications are elucidated.—C. Т. Bevel 


(Also see Abstract 51С75Н) 


Physiological Correlates 


5JS01S. Siva Sankar, D. V. (Ей) 
State Hosp., Jamaica, N. Y.). 
pects of schizophrenic behavior. Ann. А. ers Tep- 
Sci., 1962, 96, 1—490.—4A collection of 46 ган held in 
resenting the total proceedings of a conference pions 
April 1961. The papers are divided into 
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Some biologica ^ fi 
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“Studies of Experimental Psychoses and Neurohor- 
mones" (see 36: 5CB66W, 5CB7IL, 5DJ44F, 
5DK05F, 5DK14D, 5DK34S, 5DK80H, 5JS08W), 
“Studies on Psychopharmacological Drug Actions" 
(see 36: 5DK03S, 5DK11M, 5DK15C, 5DK27W, 
5DK60H, 5DK89F, 5DK99F, 51C63K), and "Studies 
on Schizophrenia and Behavior" (see 36: 5DJ69B, 
5]Q87B, 5JS45G, 5]S56G, 5]S861). Each paper is 
followed by a brief discussion between the author and 
members of the audience.—B. S. Aaronson. 

5JSO8W. Woolley, D. W., & Campbell, N. K. 
(Rockefeller Inst, NYC) Exploration of the cen- 
tral nervous system serotonin in humans. Ann. 
N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1962, 96, 108-117.—Schizophrenic 
spinal fluid cannot be distinguished from that of nor- 
mals on the basis of the amount of serotonin present. 
Serotonin was elevated in the spinal fluid of normals 
who were about to undergo an immediately impending 
surgical operation for hernia or similar affliction. 
Spinal serotonin may be elevated with organic psy- 
choses. If CNS serotonin abnormality is character- 
istic of schizophrenia, it must be found in the cells 
rather than the spinal fluid. (15 ref.)—B. S. 
Aaronson. 


5JS37C. Cardon, Philippe V., Socoloff, Louis; 
Vates, Thomas S., & Kety, Seymour S. (National 
Inst. Health) The physiological and psychological 
effects of intravenously administered epinephrine 
and its metabolism in normal and schizophrenic 
men. Part I. J. psychiat. Res., 1961, 1(1), 37-49.— 
Responsiveness of schizophrenics to epinephrine was 
Significantly diminished compared to normals with 
regard to heart rate, arterial blood pressure, and blood 
glucose concentration—W,. Н. Barber. 

5JO41F. Fisher, E., Lagravere, T. A. Fernández; 
Vázquez, A. J., & di Stefano, A. О. (Hosp. Na- 
cional „Neuro psiquiatrico Hombres, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina) A bufotenin-like substance in the 
urine of schizophrenics. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1961, 
133, 441-444. "[n the paper chromatograms of urine 
extracts of 15 cases of schizophrenia, 14 showed a 
Spot which corresponded to that of authentic bufo- 
tenin. No such spot was found in the chromatograms 


of ten cases who were not schizophrenics.’—N. H. 
Pronko. 


5JS45G. Grenell, Robert G. (U. Maryland School 

edicine) Molecular biology and psychopathol- 
ogy. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1962, 96, 345-352.— 
Among the biophysical factors that play a role in 
Schizophrenia are the biological membrane and its 
tole in transduction and specific molecules and molec- 
"lar properties, The former include sensory trans- 
ducers, synaptic and related intermediary units in bio- 
ogical data processing and storage, and the output for 
Motor transducers, The latter play a role in informa- 
tion processing and coding. Schizophrenia may be 
regarded as a disease characterized by abnormal per- 
ception, feedback, information, and coding. A basic 
uilt-in pattern translates stress into information and 
makes the stress situation more tolerable by reality 
ү uon, which becomes permanent over time. (22 
ef.)—B. S. Aaronson. 
(NISSOP. Pollin, William, & Goldin, Samson. 

ational Inst. Health) The physiological and 
Bey chological effects of intravenously administered 
sence Phrine and its metabolism in normal and 
Chizophrenic men. Part IL. J. psychiat. Res., 
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1961, 1(1), 50-67.—Тһе hypothesis that "abnormality 

in disposal of circulating epinephrine is responsible 

for clinical features of schizophrenia” was not sup- 

ported. No qualitative psychological differences were 

pur between schizophrenic and control Ss—W. H. 
arber. i 


5JS56G. Goldman, Douglas. (Longview State 
Hosp. Cincinnati, О.) Electroencephalographic 
changes brought to light under pentothal activa- 
tion in psychotic (schizophrenic) patients, with 
particular reference to changes produced by 
pharmacologic agents. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci, 
1962, 96, 356-374.—Certain EEG changes after 
pentothal relate specifically to schizophrenic function- 
ing. The findings were replicated in a group of pre- 
viously untreated patients and by serial findings under 
treatment and relapse.  Antidepressant medication 
activates schizophrenic symptoms and the aforesaid 
EEG changes. Diagnostic pitfalls in which EEG is 
of value are discussed. These data suggest the or- 
ganic nature of schizophrenic and constitute a point of 
departure for further investigation.—B. S. Aaronson. 
5JS68L. LaBrosse, Elwood H., Mann, Jay D., & 
Kety, Seymour S. (National Inst. Health) The 
physiological and psychological effects of intra- 
veneously administered epinephrine and its metab- 
olism in normal and schizophrenic men. Part III. 
J. psychiat. Res., 1961, 1(1), 68-75.—No significant 
differences were observed between schizophrenics and 
normals on “blood levels of H?-epinephrine during 
and after the cessation of the H?-epinephrine infusion 
and the excretion of tritium-labeled epinephrine 
metabolites.” The results do not support the hy- 
pothesis of major metabolic disturbance of circulating 
epinephrine in schizophrenia—W. H. Barber. 
5JS69D. Davies, B. M., & Gurland, J. B. (Beth- 
lem Royal & Maudsley Hosp. London) Salivary 
scretion in depressive illness. J. psychosom. Res., 
1961, 5, 269-271.—Salivary secretion was measured 
by the Strong-Hinsie-Peck test (weighing of cotton 
dental rolls left in the mouth for 2 minutes) in 30 
female depressed patients, 11 female schizophrenic 
patients, and 25 female normal control Ss. “The 
depressed and schizophrenic groups secreted signif- 
icantly less saliva than normals. After salivary stim- 
ulation the schizophrenic group produced significantly 
less saliva than the depressives who in turn produced 
significantly less than normals."—JV. G. Shipman. 
5JS86I. Ingram, Charles G. (U. Michigan) 
Some findings in the autonomic nervous system in 
schizophrenia. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1962, 96, 
386-389.—Analysis of autonomic function in 107 
schizophrenics, 86 nonschizophrenics, and 14 with 
uncertain diagnosis showed that paranoid schizo- 
phrenics showed greater respiratory irregularity, and 
that all schizophrenics had higher skin resistance, 
showed greater fall in skin resistance under stress, 
and showed smaller rise in blood pressure with 
norepinephrine, On most variables studied there 
seemed to be no marked differences between schizo- 
phrenics and the remainder of the sample, although 
schizophrenics showed much greater variance on the 
measures than nonschizophrenics.—B. 5. Aaronson. 
575918. Reese, William G., Dykman, Roscoe A., 
& Galbrecht, Charles R. (U. Arkansas) Psycho- 
physiological reactions of “normals” and psy- 
chiatric patients: Methods of quantification. Psy- 
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chiat. res. Rep., 1961, 14, 91-109.—Findings are re- 
ported on : stimulus levels as a function of prestimulus 
level in skin resistance, experimentally produced 
changes in heart rate, number of trials required for 
adaptation to tones in patients and normals, and the 
different patterns of physiological reactivity in Ss 
with a favorable psychological classification as op- 
posed to those with an unfavorable classification.— 
R. Kaelbling. 


(Also see Abstracts 5DK11M, 5DKI15B) 


PsYvcHoNEUROSES 


5]TO9L. Luquet, C. J. La structure obsession- 
nelle: Problémes techniques. [Structure of the 
obsession neurosis: Technical problems.] Rev. Franc. 
Psychanal., 1961, 25, 309-317.— The obsessive pre- 
sents а particular resistance to analysis. The par- 
ticular form of transference is linked to a specific 
resistance and its utilization as a therapeutic lever.— 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 


5JT18M. Müller, R. G. Е. (Moorende 16, Ham- 
burg, Germany) Zur Problematik der “Legas- 
ie" Diagnose. [The problem of the "legas- 
thenia" diagnosis.] Psychol. Beit., 1961, 6, 218-236. 
—The problem of the “legasthenia” diagnosis is pre- 
sented in connection with intelligence, maturation, 
development, and personality of the child suffering 
from a reading and orthographic asthenia. “А com- 
parative error analysis of orthographic exercises, of 
the reproduction of shortly exposed words and the 
dictation of a special passage demonstrated the exist- 
ence of ... eight legasthenia variants.” (English & 
French summaries, 29 ref.)—H. J. Priester. 


5JT19H. Held, R. De la singularité de la struc- 
ture obsessionnelle aux nécessités techniques im- 
pliquées par cette singularité. [The influence of 
the singularity of the obsessive structure on the tech- 
nical necessities implicit in this singularity.] Rev. 
Franc. Psychanal., 1961, 25, 319-332.—The structural 
ambivalences in the obsessive become extreme in the 
relation to the analyst. The latter becomes God in 
the patient’s individual religious scheme: the all- 
powerful father, who speaks little or not at all, creates 
miracles, punishes, grants absolution, is present but 
invisible. Techniques for allaying fears early in the 
analytic sessions and for eliminating the obsessive's 
defensive isolation are presented.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


5JT29F. Farber, Leslie H. (Washington, D. C.) 
Will and willfulness in hysteria. Rev. existent. 
Psychol. Psychiat, 1961, 1, 229-241.—The thesis 
that hysteria is "a particular disorder of will whose 
particular expression is willfulness," the latter being 
understood in the sense of "governed by will . . . 
perverse," is traced out in regard to a variety of 
phenomena. In hypnosis the "two parent illusions" 
are absolute power and absolute compliance. Ex- 
ternal manifestations in hysteria are necessarily 
theatrical, though not unconsciously so. Impulsivity 
and acting out are essentially adventures invented by 
the "inflated sovereignty" of the will. Hysterical dis- 
course with others is basically "aesthetic? rather than 
rational; the hysteric is the "eternal stranger." In 
regard to therapy, modern attitudes toward sex 
often provide merely a "larger arena" for the hysteric. 
Ideally, treatment should combine psychotherapy and 
education —J/. Lyons. 
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5]T35I. Ingram, I. M. (U. Glasgow, Scotland) 
Obsessional personality and anal-erotic character, 
J. ment. Sci, 1961, 107, 1035-1042.— Comparative 
matching of statements from textbooks and psychiatric 
classics suggests that these 2 concepts are largely 
without difference except in some emphasis on insight. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 


5]T67S. Sviadoshch, A. M.  Nevrozy i ikh 
lechenie. [The neuroses and their treatment] 
Moscow, USSR: Medgiz, 1959. 367 p.—The author 
describes the etiology, pathogen 
and therapy of neuroses. Neuros 
"group of illnesses, sed by the action of condi- 
tioned-reflex stimuli," which fact is taken as clearly 
defining their psychogenic origin.—/. D. London. 


5JT84P. Peyser, Н. S. The fear of traveling: A 
discussion and report of a case. Psychiat. Quart., 
1961, 35, 284—294.— The phobic reaction to travel is 
to be differentiated from true agoraphobia. With the 
regression accompanying therapy, there may come a 
separation anxiety along with other phobic reactions. 
Reversal of the regression as therapy proceeds "should 
produce in most cases a clearing up of the phobic re- 
action to travel without attention paid to it directly. 
A case is presented to demonstrate this point. True 
agoraphobia is a psychoneurotic symptom that usually 
must be dealt with directly in therapy—D. Prager. 


(Also see Abstracts 5IE05N, 5IK63A) 
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5JU00F. Fisher, S. (Baylor U. Coll. Medicine) 
Body image and upper in relation to lower body 
sector reactivity. Psychosom. Med., 1961, 23, 400- 
402.—"It was the intent of the study to test the hy- 
pothesis that the ratio of reactivity of an upper bas 
site to a lower site is significantly linked with the 
relative size attributed to each in body schema judg- 
ments. The reactivity of the body sites was eval 
by means of a measure of basal skin resistance. E. 
schema judgments were obtained by requesting ni 
162 Ss to vary the distance between two lum 
rods so as to reflect comparisons of the sizes of gU 
body sectors. Over-all, the data significantly sup: 
ported the hypothesis.” —W. G. Shipman. 


57005Р. Purcell, K., Bernstein, L., & Bu 
S. C. (Jewish National Home Asthmatic Chi i 
Denver, Colo.) A preliminary compo Р 
rapidly remitting and persistently “ steroid- erigi 
ent” asthmatic children. Psychosom. Meia dii 
23, 305-310 — Using a symptom checklist M. 
Parental Attitude Research Instrument it was $ dis- 
that the 54 children whose asthmatic зурии ЕЕ 
appeared shortly after hospitalization had a lai enl 
of onset, more neurotic behavior, and more ра! ihe 
hostile rejection. The importance of treat un i 
groups separately in future research was emp! 
(15 ref.)—W. С. Shipman. 

5JU08M. Monroe, R. R., Heath, R. 
R. G., Stone, R. L., & Ritter, K. A. 
Louisiana) A comparison of hypert 
hypotensive schizophrenics. 


G., He 

Tulane V4 
Ba ап! 
Psychosom. E 
1961, 23, 508-519.—Incidence of hypotension eral 


2) 


Н епе 
higher in hospitalized patients than in the $' 


population. 12 randomly selected һуретїеп# ad 
12 similarly selected hypotensives were $ 
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tensively, both psychiatrically and physiologically. It 
was found that 1 blood pressure measure was too 
unreliable. Brief evaluation of mental status, how- 
ever, predicted long term blood pressure trends, which 
in turn correlated well with Heath’s concept of 
facilitatory and inhibitory schizophrenia—W. G. 
Shipman. 

5JU11K. Kaplan, S. M., Gottschalk, L. A. 
Magliocco, E. B., Rohovit, D. D., & Ross, W. D. 
(U. Cincinnati Col. Medicine) Hostility in verbal 
productions and hypnotic dreams of hypertensive 
patients. Psychosom. Med., 1961, 23, 311-322.—The 
contents of the 5 minute verbal samples of 10 hyper- 
tensive patients and 10 nonhypertensive patients were 
measured for hostility without knowledge of blood 
pressures. This plus thé repeated sampling of several 
hypertensives over time “tends to support the hypothe- 
sis that essential hypertension accompanies inhibited, 
and only partially expressed, hostile aggressive im- 
pulses.” (20 ref.)—W. G. Shipman. 

5JU13R. Roessler, R., & Greenfield, N. S. (U. 
Wisconsin) Incidence of somatic disease in psy- 
chiatric patients. Psychosom. Med., 1961, 23, 413- 
419.—This study tested the hypothesis that persons 
with impaired psychological adaptive capacity, opera- 
tionally defined by status as psychiatric patients, 
would demonstrate a greater incidence of somatic dis- 
ease than would a control group. 471 university stu- 
dents seen in a psychiatric outpatient clinic were 
compared with 480 control Ss for the incidence of 
13 categories of disease based on their medical records. 
Results confirm the hypothesis at appropriate statis- 
tical levels of confidence.—W. G. Shipman. 

5JU14L. LeShan, L. А basic psychological 
orientation apparently associated with malignant 
disease. Psychiat. Quart., 1961, 35, 314-330.—In 
more than 6095 of 300 cancer patients and about 10% 
of controls, early life interpersonal relationships were 
perceived to be so dangerous that cathexis could be 
invested only at the cost of much pain and rejection. 
Despair was the typical emotional status of the patient 
with a incurable cancer. This despair consists of a 
deep belief that the individual can attain no satisfac- 
Поп or meaning in his life. Such a view seems to 
crystallize after a major traumatic event occurring 
some time before the first tumor symptoms are noted 
and emerging after an extended period of exploratory 
Psychotherapy—D. Prager. 

5JU20G. Grimm, Elaine, R. (New York Hosp., 
NYC) Psychological tension in pregnancy. Psy- 
chosom. Med., 1961, 23, 520-527.—By administering 
the Draw-A-Person test and 5 TAT cards to 40 
Women at each of 5 different stages of pregnancy 
(N = 200), it was shown that tension rises in the last 
half of the last trimester. The index of tension was 
also Positively related to amount of weight gained 
Curing pregnancy and length of the second stage of 
labor of a multipara. Psychological tension was not 
related to other aspects of labor. However, a small 
Sroup of women with extremely high degrees of ten- 
Sion had a significantly higher incidence of infants 
who died or were deformed. (17 re£)—W. С. 
Shipman, 

SJU49F. Fischer, J. Anamnestische Verfolgung 
von Angaben aus dem ersten Lebensjahr bei 
Kindern mit psychogenem Erbrechen. [Anamnestic 
ollow-up of data from the first year of life in children 
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with psychogenic vomiting.] Acta paedopsychiat., 
1961, 28, 249-254.—Among 45 neurotic children, 13 
vomited as small babies as compared with only 2 in 
the control group. Longitudinal studies: of these 
problems are useful.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

5JUS52T. Thoma, Helmut. (U. Heidelberg) 
Anorexia nervosa: Geschichte, Klinik und The- 
orien der Pubertátsmagersucht. [Anorexia ner- 
vosa: History, clinical aspects, and theories of puberal 
cachexia.] Stuttgart, Germany: Ernst Klett, 1961. 
352 p. DM 18.50.—Includes a historical survey, 
definitions, symptomatology, etiology, theory, and 
therapy of anorexia. There are 2 detailed case. his- 
tories (patients were treated psychoanalytically), 3 
brief case descriptions, and statistical data (including 
follow-up) on 30 cases. Psychoanalytic therapy yields 
good therapeutic results provided the therapist suc- 
ceeds in overcoming countertransference problems 
which are ever-present in treating anorexic patients. 
—H. H. Strupp. 

5JU69B. Blitzer, J. R., Rollins, N, & Blackwell, 
Amelia. (Childrens Hosp., Boston) Children who 
starve themselves: Anorexia nervosa. Psychosom. 
Med., 1961, 23, 369-383.—15 children who had lost 
at least 20% of their original weight due to psycho- 
logically induced starvation were studied by a psy- 
chiatric team. They had a fear of eating rather than 
loss of appetite. “The anxiety-laden fantasies about 
food and eating, preoccupation with food, fear of 
adult sexuality, and reluctance to give up the child’s 
dependent status that were present in our patients 
often paralleled identical fantasies and attitudes of 
their parents. (24 ref.) —W. G. Shipman. 

5JU72W. White, Н. C. (Birmingham, England) 
Hypnosis in bronchial asthma. J. psychosom. Res., 
1961, 5, 272-279.—“Ten patients with asthma, re- 
ferred for psychiatric opinion, were treated by hypno- 
sis and later observed for 6-11 months. Respiratory 
function tests were carried out before and after hypno- 
sis, and during the review period. Although most pa- 
tients reported improvement, hypnosis had no predict- 
able effect upon respiratory function. Six patients 
became more active in work or social activities, and 
this was attributed to modification of neurotic atti- 
tudes.” (16 ref.) —W. G. Shipman. 

5JU73S. Stutte, H.  Charakterstórungen im 
Kindes- und Jugendalter. [Character disturbances 
in childhood and adolescence.] Acta paedopsychiat., 
1961, 28, 273-286.—Character is identified with 
psyche and personality. Character disturbances come 
about through somatic illness, idiopathic asynchro- 
nization in the course of development, experiences, and 
constitution. It is unsettled whether even profound 
and permanent behavioral changes prove a_ basic 
alteration of original personality, or a real disturb- 
ance of character. “The existence of hereditary ab- 
normality of character and temperament is usually 
acknowledged nowadays, with the same justification 
as the hereditary determination of intelligence.” On 
these abnormalities are grafted somato- and psycho- 
traumatic disturbances.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

5JU75H. Hetzel, B. S., Bruer, Brigid, & Poidevin, 
L.O.S. (U. Adelaide, Australia) А survey of the 
relation between certain common antenatal com- 
plications in primiparae and stressful life situa- 
tions during pregnancy. J. psychosom. Res., 1961, 
5, 175-182—-A comparison has been made between 
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the incidence of stressful life situations during primi- 
parous pregnancy in 44 Ss with prolonged labor, 30 
Ss with prolonged vomiting and 40 Ss with toxemia 
compared with 54 Ss with normal pregnancy and 
labor. A significantly higher incidence of interper- 
sonal, economic, and occupational problems was found 
in the patients with prolonged vomiting and toxemia 
of pregnancy.—W. G. Shipman. 

5JU77R. Ruesch, Jurgen. (U. California School 
Medicine, San Francisco) Psychosomatic medicine 
and the behavioral sciences. Psychosom. Med., 
1961, 23, 277-286.—While established facts are few 
in psychosomatic medicine, there is a multitude of 
theoretical notions; but most of these concepts beg 
the question of the mediating mechanisms. “What is 
needed are focussed rather than general, small scale 
rather than large scale, and well controlled studies of 
the mediating mechanisms that link psychosocial 
events with changes in bodily tissues.” (71 ref.)— 
W. G. Shipman. 

5Ј080У. van Wirdum, P., & Weber, A. (Ge- 
meente Ziekenhuis, Rotterdam) The occurrence of 
food preferences and aversions in groups of pa- 
tients with peptic ulcer, asthma, and neurosis. J. 
psychosom. Res., 1961, 5, 280—286.—Food check lists 
were given to 3 groups of patients (patients with 
neurosis, bronchial asthma, and peptic ulcer), 30 pa- 
tients in each group. The neurotics showed many 
aversions, few preferences, and little appetite. The 
asthma group showed few aversions, many prefer- 
ences, and a good appetite. The ulcer group had a 
more ambivalent attitude, many aversions, many pref- 
erences, and a good appetite. Neurotic tendency 
(Maudsley Medical Questionnaire) correlated only 
.19 with number of aversions—W. G. Shipman. 


570815. Simeons, A. T. W. Man's presumptuous 
brain: An evolutionary interpretation of psycho- 
somatic disease. New York: Dutton, 1961. xiv, 
281 p. $5.75.—The psychophysiology of emotions is 
expanded with a speculative-clinical comment on man 
in relation to his psychosomatic existence. Impulse 
mechanisms and impulse management are viewed 
within the context of both autonomic nervous system 
reaction and the motivational dynamisms of cognitive 
striving. Both a psychology of mechanism in rela- 
tion to affective behavior and a psychology of sym- 
bolism in relation to ideational process are presented. 
Clinical case material as well as experimental data 
are used to illustrate the holistic concept of the psy- 
chosomatic approach in modern medicine and psy- 
chology.—M. V. Kline. 


5JU84R. Reyher, J. (Michigan State U.) Post- 
hypnotic stimulation of hypnotically induced con- 
flict in relation to psychosomatic reactions and 
psychopathology. Psychosom. Med., 1961, 23, 384— 
391.—Under deep hypnosis, 11 normal adult Ss were 
given a pseudo-experience that generated intense feel- 
ings of hostility toward a given individual. Post- 
hypnotic conflict was created by instructing the Ss to 
act upon these feelings if they should become aware 
of certain classes of words that were related to the 
pseudo-experience. Critical words were paired with 
neutral words and were tachistoscopically presented in 
a modified ascending series of exposure times. The 
degree of repression was found to correlate 74 with 
the proportion of somatic reactions to critical word 
recognition. Different degrees of repression evoked 
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reactions in different somatic systems.—W. G. Ship- 
man. 

5JU89H. Hinkle, Lawrence E. (New York 
Hosp. Cornell Medical Cent, NYC) Ecological 
observations of the relation of physical illness 
mental illness and the social environment, Psy. 
chosom. Med., 1961, 23, 289-296.—Illness is concen- 
trated in a small section of the general population, 
Host resistance factors determine different reactions 
to the same stresses. Illnesses tend to occur when the 
host is most unable to move toward the goals he has 
set. The sickness-prone are more vulnerable to any 
disease—W. G. Shipman. 

5]U92M. Markwell, E. D. An investigation of 
autonomic balance in tuberculous patients. Psy- 
chosom. Med., 1961, 23(5), 392-399.—105 tuber- 
culous inpatient and outpatient Ss were given auto- 
nomic tests during the resting state.  Autonomic 
nervous system function differed from that reported 
for normal, psychoneurotic, schizophrenic, peptic ul- 
cer, cancer, and postoperative vagotomy patients. 
Comparison of mean tuberculous autonomic factor 
( А) scores with the above groups showed statistically 
significant differences from all but the schizophrenic 
scores in that they reflect an apparent dominance of 
the sympathetic nervous system. (29 ref.)—W. G. 
Shipman. 

5]U93G. Graham, D. T., Kabler, J. D., & Luns- 
ford, L., Jr. (U. Wisconsin) Vasovagal fainting: 
A diphasic response. Psychosom. Med., 1961, 23, 
493-507.—Vasovagal (vasodepressor) fainting was 
studied in 10 people giving blood, in 7 people having 
a simple venipuncture, and in 6 people having pneu- 
moencephalography. Cases were chosen who seemed 
likely to faint (anxious). Electrocardiograms were 
taken continuously and blood pressures were taken 
every 3 minutes. “In all instances, the faint itself, 
characterized by low blood pressure and brachycardia, 
was the second phase of a diphasic response; the first 
phase was characterized by rapid or rising heart Tate, 
and by rising blood pressure, especially diastolic.” It 
is suggested that physiologically the faint reflects the 
action of reflex mechanisms activated by the first 
phase, and then left suddenly unopposed as anxiety 
suddenly ceases. (21 ref.) —]V. G. Shipman. 


(Also see Abstract 511745) 
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5]VOSB. Bahn, Anita K. (National Inst. Mental 
Health) Outpatient population of psychiatri 
clinics: Maryland, 1958-59. Publ. Hlth. Monod 
1961, No. 65. 105 p.—Is the reporting system od 
outpatient clinics practical and feasible? What Pa 
cedures and techniques can be used in analya 
clinical data systematically collected for an At dis 
state to aid in the epidemiological study of ment a 
orders and the programming of services? Co 
include data collection methods, analysis of pati 
characteristics, cohort analyses of services; 
data for program planning, and the need for а 
chiatric case register —E. M. Bower. 0) 

5]V19P. Pasamanick, Benjamin. (Ohio эше ise 
A survey of mental disease in an urban рор y 
tion: V. An approach to total prevalent 133, 
diagnosis and sex. J. nerv. ment. Dis., Gh ae 
519-523.—"A number of epidemiologic investiga 
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conducted simultaneously on samples of the Baltimore 
population permitted an approach to a realistic esti- 
mate of the total prevalence and sex distribution for 
different diagnostic categories of mental illness in this 
urban population. Some hypotheses and explanations 
are offered with regard to the sex distribution of dis- 
orders ranging from the psychoses to mental defi- 
ciency."—N. Н. Pronko. 

5JV20R. Ryle, Anthony. (25 Caversham Road, 
London, England) Psychoses in general practice: 
An epidemiological survey. J. ment. Sci., 1961, 107, 
1020-1027.—"The problems of ascertaining and 
classifying psychoses are discussed in the light of 
all the psychotic patients in a general practice. The 
prevalence of manic-depressive psychosis reported is 
lower than the rate reported in the general practice 
study, but higher than hospital and community studies. 
Differences in approach which may account for these 
discrepancies are indicated. Amongst other psycho- 
ses, doubt as to classification exists in over half the 
cases encountered.” (8 case histories)—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

5]V26R. Rosenthal, David. (National Inst. Men- 
tal Health) Sex distribution and severity of illness 
among samples of schizophrenic twins. J. psychiat. 
Res., 1961, 1(1), 26-36.—Data from 5 major twin 
studies of schizophrenia are re-examined, The ap- 
parent excess of females among total index cases in 
combined studies results from sampling resident pop- 
ulations in which there existed more chronic females. 
In consecutive admission sampling, the excess of 
females does not occur. Data from the former method 
suggest that hereditary factors account for the occur- 
rence of schizophrenia while data from latter method 
indicate that nonhereditary factors are more signif- 
icant—W. H. Barber. 

5] V38N. New York State Department of Mental 
Hygiene, Mental Health Research Unit. A mental 
health survey of older people. Utica, N. Y.: State 
Hospitals Press, 1961. ix, 138 p. $2.25.—1592 per- 
Sons over 65 in Syracuse, New York, were inter- 
viewed with respect to their mental health. 100 per- 
sons were judged "certifiable" or "unable to care for 
themselves or to be a danger to themselves or others." 
Distribution of these cases by age, sex, socioeconomic 
position, and concurrent physical disability is reported. 
—E. Y. Beeman. 

5JV53A. Adams, Н. B. The influence of social 
variables, treatment methods, and administrative 
factors on mental hospital admission rates. Psy- 
chiat. Quart., 1961, 35, 353—372.—Admission rates are 
determined by the number of beds available as a re- 
Sult of construction of mental hospitals or by deaths 
Or discharges from hospitals. An increase in admis- 
Sion rates can not be attributed to amy real increase 
in the incidence of mental illness in the United States 
Over the past few decades.—D. Prager. 

5]V78K. Knox, S. J. (Queen's О, Belfast) 
Severe psychiatric disturbances in the post-opera- 
tive period: A five-year survey of Belfast hospitals. 
J. ment. Sci., 1961, 107, 1078-1096.—Excluding ma- 
ternity and pediatric services, there was an incidence 
of 1 disturbance per 1600 operations in the sample of 

600 major operations. This disputes previous esti- 
mates of the frequency of postoperative psychosis, and 
It is suggested that no such entitly exists. (69 ref.) 
—W. L. Wilkins. 
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_5JV86R. Renaud, Harold, & Estess, Floyd. Life 
history interviews with one hundred normal Amer- 
ican males: “Pathogenicity” of childhood. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1961, 31, 786-802.—Do significant 
numbers of mentally healthy person have "pathogenic" 
childhoods with "traumatic" events such as parental 
rejection, parental discord, conflict with siblings, rigid 
training patterns, tepressive sexual attitudes, and 
oedipal anxieties? Findings on the past and con- 
temporary lives of 100 men who, as a group, func- 
tioned at above average levels, and who were substan- 
tially free of psychoneurotic and psychosomatic symp- 
tomatology, indicate childhood histories containing 
seemingly as many pathogenic factors as we ordinarily 
elicit in history-taking interviews with psychiatric pa- 
tients who are disabled by their symptoms.—R. E. 
Perl. 

5]V93C. Chernewski, Eleonora. (U. Pennsyl- 
vania) The social determinants of mental illness 
and psychosomatic disease. Amer. J. occup. Ther., 
1961, 15, 193-195.—A survey report of some of the 
literature of cultural, personality, and status factors 
which appear to play a role in psychosomatic and 
mental illness.—9M. A. Seidenfeld. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


5КА09Е. Frandsen, Arden N. Educational psy- 
chology. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961. x, 609 p. 
$7.50.—A textbook organized around 6 major func- 
tions of teaching: developing a working concept of 
the aims of the school; selecting and organizing a 
curriculum for achievement of these aims; providing 
the conditions for effective learning, retention, and 
application of concepts and skills; recognizing and 
providing for the extensive differences in the levels 
of maturity and patterns of abilities of children; 
fostering children's healthy emotional and social de- 
velopment; and appraising children's attainment of 
educational objectives. The 5 parts of the book are: 
“Teaching and Learning," “The Children We Teach,” 
“The Learning Process,” “Mental Health and Social 
Learning,” and "The Evaluation of Learning." (11 p. 
glossary).—P. R. Givens. 

5KAI5T. Training College for Physical Educa- 
tion Teachers. Avodot bepsikhologia. [Papers in 
psychology.] Natanya, Israel: TCPET, 1961. 15 p. 
—A compilation of 14 items from papers of training 
college students dealing with such topics as the influ- 
ence of sport on personality, behavior displayed in 
basketball playing, the psychological significance of 
gymnastic exercises, and the influence of water on 
human beings.—H. Ormian. 


5KA44C. Conant, James B. (588 Fifth Ave., 
NYC) Slums and suburbs: A commentary on 
schools in metropolitan areas. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1961. 144 p. $1.95.—Based upon the 
author's extensive study of the contrasting nature of 
public schools in slums and suburbs, it is suggested 
"that to a considerable degree what a school should 
do and can do is determined by the status and ambi- 
tions of the families being served.”—R. F. Allen. 

5KA48C. Crane, William J. (Eastern Illinois State 
Coll.) Practices and problems in residence hall 
planning. Personnel guid. J., 1962, 40, 448-452.— 
"The typical residence hall on a moderate-sized campus 
is described.—S. Kavruck. 
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5К А500. Diel, Paul. (31 rue Maurice-Ripoche, 
Paris, France) Les principes de l'éducation et de 
la rééducation. [Principles of education and re- 
education.] Neuchatel, Switzerland: Delachaux & 
Niestlé, 1961. 250 p. S. Fr. 13.50.—Emphasizing 
motivation as viewed in the theories of Freud, Adler, 
and Jung, this book focuses on parent-child relations. 
The basic principle of education (developed in Part I) 
is the transmission of values which are defined as 
sublimated needs having an adaptive function; the 
highest value is freedom. Reeducation (Part II) is 
based on revising "false" motivations. Case studies 
are presented.—L. V. Steinzor. 


5KA71W. Warburton, F. W. (U. Manchester, 
England) Educational psychology. Annu. Rev. 
Psychol., 1962, 13, 371—414.—"In fact the breadth of 
educational psychology makes possible a division of 
its content into a crude S-O-R system, and the mate- 
rial collected for the present review has consequently 
been classified according to: (a) environmental (stim- 
ulus) conditions which affect the child in school, such 
as teaching method, teaching machines, teacher be- 
havior, visual aids, school organization, practice and 
coaching, and educational allocation; (b) the pupil 
(organism), considered in terms of his intellectual, 
emotional, and social characteristics, and (c) school 
performance (response) regarded either as over-all 
academic achievement or, in more detail, as the capac- 
ity to make logical, evaluative, and moral judgments." 
(140 ref.) —E. Y. Beeman. 

5KA74L. Lindgren, Н. C. (San Francisco State 
Coll) Educational psychology in the classroom. 
(2nd ed.) New York: Wiley, 1962. xvii, 574 p. 
$6.95.—In this 2nd edition of a 1956 book an attempt 
is made to sharpen the teacher's role as a behavioral 
scientist and to give increased emphasis to the social 
and emotional factors that affect learning. There are 
chapters on emotional health and problem behavior, 
intellectual and nonintellectual factors in the learning 
process, learners who need special help, and the psy- 
chology of being a teacher. A workbook to accom- 
pany the text and an instructor’s manual are also 
available.—E. M. Bower. 

5KAS84S. Sanford, Nevitt. (Ed.) The American 
college: A psychological and social interpretation 
of the higher learning. New York: Wiley, 1962. 
xvi, 1084 p. $10.00—The 29 chapters by 30 authors 
were prepared for the Society for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues and are grouped under 8 
topics: general, the entering student, academic pro- 
cedures, student Society and student culture, student 
performance in relation to educational objectives, in- 
teractions of students and educators, the effects of 
college education, and higher education and the social 
context. 10 chapters include previously unpublished 
material from the Vassar College study. The final 
chapter includes a look ahead at research and policy 
in higher education—J. T. Cowles. 


Ѕсноог LEARNING 


5KBI7W. Worth, Walter Н. (0. Alberta) 
When is grade repetition most profitable? Alberta 
J. educ. Res., 1961, 7, 217-222—66 students who re- 
peated 3rd grade were divided into greatest and least 
gainers at the end of the year of repetition. Among 
23 variables studied, this exploratory study hypothe- 
sized that "Gain in achievement among students who 
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repeat a grade will tend to vary inversely with their 
intelligence . . . directly with their chronological age 
. . . [and] directly with the amount of training and 
experience of their teacher."—G. M. Della-Piana, 

SKBISL. Letton, Donald A. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) An evaluation of course methods in 
teaching child development. J. educ. Res., 1961, 55, 
118-122.—145 students studying child growth and de- 
velopment were divided into 3 sections and taught by 
3 different instructional methods: (a) lecture, (b) 
case-centered, and (c) group-centered. Mid-term and 
final tests showed no significant differences. There 
was an improvement in attitudes toward children as 
measured by the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inven- 
tory and Shoben's Parent Attitude Survey, but this 
improvement did not differ from group to group. 
Students with the highest achievement made the 
greatest gains in attitude. No one method of teach- 
ing proved superior to the other in producing this 
change.—F. Goldsmith. 

SKBI9R. Ripple, R. E. (Cornell U.) A con- 
trolled experiment in acceleration from the second 
to the fourth grade. Gifted child Quart., 1961, 5, 
119-120.—Superior 2nd-grade children were ordered 
in pairs, matched by sex, and then randomly assigned 
to either Grade 3 or 4. The accelerates achieved 
significantly higher than their older 3rd-grade con- 
trols in arithmetic computation, problem solving, and 
understanding of concepts. Sex differences in 
achievement were noted. The accelerates achieved as 
well or better than young superior 3rd-graders and 
average 4th graders. They did not differ from 
superior young 4th graders. Older superior 4th grad- 
ers achieved significantly better. Personality ratings 
of accelerates were high.—N. M. Chansky. 


5K B23G. Gagné, Robert M., & Paradise, Noel E. 
(Princeton U.) Abilities and learning sets in knowl- 
edge acquisition. Psychol. Monogr., 1961, 75(14, 
Whole No. 518), 23 p.—A group of 118 7th-grade 
pupils in 4 different schools were given a learning 
program on equation solving. This program was 
divided into 8 parts in an equal number oí booklets 
given consecutively each day for 8 days during the 
regular class. Preceding this, factor-reference tests 
were administered to obtain measures of both relevant 
and non-relevant basic abilities. Measures of rate 0 
learning were kept during the learning period, and on 
completion of the program 2 10-item tests were given 
to measure equation-solving ability, and finally a 22- 
item test on the 22 learning sets established the 
hierarchy. The predictions were substantiated wit 
reference to the correlations between: (a) the the. 
oretically relevant basic abilities with measures 0 
final performance, transfer of training scores, num са 
of learning sets achieved, and rate of learning ше 
total program; (b) instances of positive transfer to 
each learning set from subordinate relevant learning 
sets; (c) relevant basic abilities with rates of attain 
ment and achievement of learning sets at progres 
sively higher levels with the first showing а рг 
gressive decrease while the latter shows а progresse 
rise; and (d) relevant sets were systematica' hig! E 
than irrelevant sets in relation to the rate of atta! 
ment of learning set.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

SKB40A. Anderson, Charles C. Prolegomena? 
a systematic study of motivation in education: AL 
Mediation variables and Hebb: III. Berlyne. 
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berta J. educ. Res., 1961, 7, 140-155.—Berlyne's no- 
tion that "the reinforcement at the basis of all learn- 
ing is arousal-reduction" is analyzed in terms of its 
relation to the work of Harlow, Olds, Lendsley, Hebb, 
Hull, Guthrie, and others. The effectiveness of 
Berlyne's model in resolving controversies between 
and Hull, Guthrie, and Tolman is discussed. “What- 
ever motivates a student must provide arousal-imbal- 
ance or the threat of arousal imbalance and must 
provide arousal-relief or the promise of arousal 
relief.” (22 ref.)—G. M. Della-Piana. 


5KB57R. Ralston, Nancy C. The advanced 
placement program in the Cincinnati public 
schools. Personnel guid. J., 1962, 40, 557-560.— 
Former advanced placement students tended to major 
in studies similar to those in the highe school. In 
college, boys did better in mathematics; girls did bet- 
ter in English. Most students felt the program was 
of benefit. Grades were less effective predictors of 
advanced placement examination scores than were 
other variables.-—S. Kavruck. 

5KB57T. Tussing, Lyle. (El Camino Coll.) 
Study and succeed. New York: Wiley, 1962. 157 p. 
$295.—A study guide to help the student do his 
school work and understand the college environment. 
It covers : the college environment, learning and study, 
preparing papers and oral reports, taking exams, 
techniques for thinking and learning, and educational 
and vocational goals.—P. R. Givens. 


5KB75S. Saraf, S. М. A study of the teaching 
of craft and of correlated teaching in basic train- 
ing institutions and of attitudes of student-teach- 
ers and staff towards them. Shiksha, 1961, 13(3), 
75-95.—3 sets of questionnaires sent for the study 
were replied to by 251 student teachers, 47 members 
of the staff, and 5 heads of the training institutions. 
The reasons for selecting crafts and the difficulties of 
student teachers are discussed. 98.4% of the student 
teachers believe in the principle of correlation, but 
97% of the staff feel that the students resort to un- 
natural and forced correlation. Suggestions are given 
for improvement.—U. Pareek. 

.SKB81T. Tutunchian, О. М. Vospitanie vnima- 
niia mladshego shkol'nika v protsesse obucheniia. 
[Training the attention of young school children in 
the process of teaching.] Erevan, USSR: uchpedgiz, 
1959. 81 p.—An elementary treatment (in Armenian) 
of attention training in the elementary school.—I. D. 
London. 


INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 


5KCO2L: Layer, A. B. (Army Headquarters, Ot- 
tawa) A role for psychologists in programmed 
education. Canad. Psychologist, 1962, 3a, 2-5.—A 
Summary of the proceedings of the Canadian Teach- 
ers’ Federation Seminar on Programmed Learning, 
November 1961.—P. D. McCormack. i 

5KC60R. Rocklyn, Eugene H., Moren, Richard 
„ & Zinovieff, A. Development and evaluation of 
training methods for the rapid acquisition of lan- 
guage skills. HumRRO res. Rep. 1962, No. 9. 
6 | P.—This research explored the feasibility of ma- 
chine-teaching enough of a foreign language to com- 
bat soldiers to enable them to obtain tactical informa- 
tion from newly captured prisoners of war. The 
Course material used in the pilot study (Russian) was 
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limited to tactical subject matter, presented by means 
of dual-trace tape recorders, and arranged to build 
and sustain motivation and maximize learning effi- 
ciency without use of human instructors. The results 
ot this study, as measured by both academic and job- 
simulated tests, support the feasibility of machine- 
teaching limited foreign language skills. The meth- 
odology developed has further possible application in 
foreign language teaching —HumRRO. 


5KC86C. Cram, David. (San Jose State Coll.) 
Explaining "teaching machines" and programming. 
San Francisco, Calif.: Pearson, 1961. vii, 86 p. 
$2.00.—The concept "teaching machine" is defined, 
partly through example, as the book itself “is pro- 
grammed like a ‘teaching machine’—some call it a 
scrambled book” (i.e., the pages cannot be read in 
sequence). Branching and linear programing, in- 
cluding both Skinner’s and Pressey’s approaches, are 
described (each in its own style) and compared. 
Other special purpose or combination programing 
styles are discussed.—E. Y. Beeman. 


ATTITUDES & ADJUSTMENT 


_5KD03M. Morrow, W. R, & Wilson, R. C. 
(Fulton State Hosp., Mo.) The self-reported per- 
sonal and social adjustment of bright high-achiev- 
ing and under-achieving high school boys. J. child 
Psychol. Psychiat., 1961, 2, 203-209.—49 boys in each 
group were equated for grade level, socio-economic 
status, and intelligence. Self-administered individual 
questionnaires sampled general personal adjustment 
and relations with peers. There were no significant 
differences in self-described general social and emo- 
tional adjustment. Significantly more underachievers 
described themselves as restless, impulsive, and ir- 
responsible, and as belonging to cliques with (a) 
negative attitudes to school achievement, (b) opposi- 
tion to authority, and (c) restless excitment-seeking. 
Underachievement was seen as a form of individual 
asocialization anchored in peer-clique asocialization. 
—J. M. Reisman. 


5KDI5F. Franklin, R. D., & Remmers, H. H. 
(Purdue U.) Youth looks at civil liberties and the 
1960 election. Purdue Opin. Panel poll Rep., 1960, 
No. 61. 15 p.—This report presents the results of the 
lst poll taken during the school year 1960-61. The 
questionnaire was administered to a representative 
sample of senior high school students in Grades 10, 
11, and 12. "Youth voting for president closely ap- 
proximated the final vote for adults... . Although | 
these results show that students believe less in some 
civil liberties than they have in the past, there has 
been a slight, overall increase during the last ten 
years in their agreement with the democratic prin- 
ciples.” Complete tabulation of data is included. 
(24 p. appendix)—W. A. Koppe. 


5KD16P. Purdue Opinion Panel. Youth’s atti- 
tudes toward courtship and marriage. Purdue 
Opin. Panel Poll Rep., 1961, No. 62. 16 p., appendix. 
“Та January and February of 1961 we administered 
a questionnaire containing many of the same items 
(as in a similar survey in 1950) to see if teen-agers 
attitudes . . . have changed during the past decade." 
Substantial agreement was found in traits judged by 
teen-agers to be desirable in a mate and in age of 
marriage. "More teen-agers now believe: it is all 
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right . . . to kiss on a first date; people are meant 
for each other . . . married couples are justified in 
controlling their families. More teen-agers now get 
most of their sex instruction from reading or a friend 
their own age. Fewer teen-agers now believe: it 
would be a good thing if girls could be as free as 
boys in asking for dates; it would be a good thing if 
girls would pay half of the expenses of dates; en- 
gaged couples should tell each other about past love 
affairs before marrying; instruction in sex problems 
should be given in high school.” Frequencies are 
tabulated in several categories—W. A. Koppe. 


5KD17P. Peckham, Dorothy R. (Los Angeles 
State Coll.) High school senior’s opinion of teach- 
ing. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1962, 13, 17-30.—Opinion- 
naire data obtained from 623 girls and 608 boys are 
reported as to evidence of interest-disinterest in teach- 
ing as a vocational objective, with related opinions as 
to merits and limitations of such work—T. E. 
Newland. 


5KD38G. Guinouard, D. E., & Rychlak, J. F. 
Personality correlates of sociometric popularity in 
elementary school children. Personnel guid. J., 
1962, 40, 438-442.—Relationships were determined 
between personality traits and sociometric popularity 
for 86 boys and 80 girls in Grades 6-8. Unpopular 
children were less self-confident, less cheerful, less 
enthusiastic, less acceptant of group standards, and 
less concerned with social approval. Sex differences 
are reported.—S. Kavruck. 


5KD45M. Medalia, Nahum Z. (Georgia Inst. 
Tech.) Marriage and adjustment: In college and 
out. Personnel guid. J., 1962, 40, 545-550.—Con- 
cerning the relation of undergraduate marriage to 
familial, collegiate, and career adjustment, such mar- 
riage does not automatically seem to be associated 
with poorer or better adjustment in these 3 areas.— 
S. Kavruck. 


5KD61G. Gamble, Glenn W. (Rutgers U.) Pre- 
college experiences and curriculum changes by 
college students. Personnel guid. J., 1962, 40, 561— 
564.—Parents' attitude towards sons' college attend- 
ance, age, and certainty of vocational choice are 
strong factors in the number of curriculum changes 
by males. For females, only participation in student 
government appears related to curriculum change.— 
S. Kavruck. 


5KD62K. Korzi, John R. (Coll. Steubenville) 
The validity of the Washburne Social Adjustment 
Inventory in measuring college freshman adjust- 
ment. Personnel guid. J., 1962, 40, 462-466.—Cri- 
teria included faculty adviser ratings of students and 
student self-ratings as well as Mooney Check List 
scores, participation in cocurricular activities and 
counseling conferences. The WSAI appears able to 
measure social- emotional adjustment of college fresh- 
men as a screening device for maladjusted students.— 
S. Kavruck. 


.SKD68B. Bowyer, R. (U. Bristol) Individual 
differences in stress at the eleven-plus examina- 
tion. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1961, 31, 268-280.—161 
children were interviewed before and after the exam- 
ination. “An attempt is made to link differences in 
home environment, temperament, and position in 
family with degree of anxiety.” 9 concluding state- 
ments are presented.—B. T. Jensen. 
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5KD81H. Hallworth, H. J. (U. Birmingham) 
Anxiety in secondary modern and grammar school 
children. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1961, 31, 281-291. 
—Approximately 900 Ss completed 8 self-rating 
questionnaires. Grammar school pupils have less ad- 
mitted anxiety than secondary modern school pupils 
and casts doubt upon statements that anxiety is posi- 
tively correlated to higher social class, intelligence, 
and attainment. (51 ref.)—B. T. Jensen. 


.#5KD88K. Krippner, Stanley. (Kent State U.) 

he vocational preference of high-achieving and 
low-achieving junior high school students. Gifted 
child Quart., 1961, 5, 88-90.—High achievers (HA) 
and low achievers (LA) in junior high school were 
given a vocational interest questionnaire. More LA 
students than HA students were vocationally un- 
decided. Girl HA ranked their occupational choices 
as teacher, secretary, and stewardess (lst, 2nd, and 
3rd choice, respectively). In contrast, LA girls 
ranked secretary nurse, and teacher, 1st, 2nd, and 3rd, 
respectively. HA boys ranked doctor, scientist, and 
engineer, Ist, 2nd, and 3rd, respectively. LA boys 
ranked Doctor, skilled tradesmen, and aviator, Ist, 
2nd, and 3rd, respectively. It is hypothesized that LA 
choose occupations on the basis of social status re- 
wards.—N. M. Chansky. 


5KD92W. Williams, Н. M. Changes in pupils’ 
attitudes towards west African Negroes, following 
the use of two different teaching methods. Brit. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1961, 31, 292-296.—Pupils com- 
pleted attitude tests before and after 20 lessons. The 
Ist group received the usual geography lessons; the 
2nd studied actual details of everyday life, current 
problems and help given by agencies such as the 
United Nations. Greatest changes were observed in 
the second group.—B. T. Jensen. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 
(Also see Abstract 5KI51K) 


Reading 


5KF13M. McCraken, Robert A. (Board Educa- 
tion, Fulton, N. Y.) The oral reading performance 
of a second grade class using an informal reading 
test. J. educ. Res., 1961, 55, 113-117.—36 children 
of the same 2nd-grade class were divided into 
groups: good, average, and poor readers. га 
graphs from the Sheldon basic readers were arrange 
in order of difficulty. Pupils read each paragrap 
orally, and then told what he had read. There were 
marked individual differences in speed, comprehen- 
sion, and errors. Except for speed, there was over- 
lapping between groups. Word recognition seem 
to be the major problem for average and poor readers. 
(16 ref.) —F. Goldsmith. 


5KF39G. Groff, Patrick. (San Diego State Call) 
Prediction of the reading difficulty of children 
magazines. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1962, 1 
Readability data obtained by Dale and Chall's аж 4) 
Spache’s formulae are reported for 14 (identi E 
children's magazines on interissue, intraissue, 
intermagazine bases.—T. E. Newland. 


MENTAL RETARDATION 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


GirrED STUDENTS 


5KH79T. Torrence, E. Paul. (U. Minnesota) 
The creatively gifted are cause for concern. Gifted 
child Quart., 1961, 5, 79-87, 110.—Mental illness, 
academic underachievement, and vocational failure 
are found in people who cannot think creatively. 
The obverse may be observed in creative thinkers. 
The hampering of creativity forebodes difficulties for 
the future civilization. The author offers a program 
designed to encourage creative expression in children 
for guidance workers. The specific suggestions are: 
(a) make a child feel safe in school, (b) provide him 
with a patron, (c) teach him to understand his diver- 
gence, (d) aid parents to accept creativity, and (e) 
allow unencumbered communication.—N. M. Chansky. 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


5KI43R*. Ramsey, Glenn V. (U. Texas) The 
referral task in counseling. The Personnel guid. J., 
1962, 40, 443-447.—The referral function is crucial. 
Early detection is a most important link in improving 
health and welfare.—S. Kavruck. 

5KI43R*. Rudikoff, Lynn C., & Kirk, Barbara A. 
(U. California, Berkeley) Goals of counseling: 
Mobilizing the counselee. J. counsel. Psychol., 1961, 
8, 243-249.—The goals of counseling are discussed 
and a case summary is presented to illustrate the 
techniques utilized “when the primary goal is that of 
mobilizing a person toward the fulfillment of a crucial 
need—in this case, a job."—M. M. Reece. 

5KI18G. Goldman, Leo. (Brooklyn Coll.) Group 
guidance: Content and process. Personnel guid. J., 
1962, 40, 518-522.—Group guidance often appears to 
differ from subject matter classes only in content. 
Special training, practice, and supervision are re- 
quired to assure success in group guidance and coun- 
seling.—S. Kavruck. 

5KI23N. Nugent, Frank. (Western Washington 
State Coll)  Interest-aptitude congruency: A 
theoretical synthesis and a suggested method of 
investigation. Personnel guid. J., 1962, 40, 523—530. 
—A synthesis of theoretical and empirical findings 
about vocational interest phenomena based on the 
assumption that the interaction of an individual's 
interests and aptitudes is an index of his adjustment. 
Persons with wide interest-aptitude discrepancies 
should be exposed to counseling as early as possible. 
(26-item bibliogr.)—S. Kavruck. 

5KI24L. Lewis, Edwin C., & MacKinney, Arthur 
C. (Iowa State U.) Counselor vs. statistical pre- 
dictions of job satisfaction in engineering. J. 
counsel. Psychol., 1961, 8, 224-230.—“Six experienced 
college counselors were asked to determine present 
degree of job satisfaction for 70 engineers who had 
graduated at least five years previously. The pre- 
dictor information, including scores on interest in- 
ventories, entrance exams, grades, and personal data 
was correlated with the counselors’ predictions and 
the criterion. Low correlations were obtained be- 
tween the counselors’ predictions and the criterion. 
The best predictor was Gorup IV of the Strong In- 
terest Inventory. ^. . . a statistical combination of 
Group IV plus father's occupation gives а multiple 
correlation of .56 with the criterion."—M. M. Reece. 

5KI26C. Carey, John J. (Florida State U.) 
Jerusalem and Athens: The religious worker on 
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the college campus. Personnel guid. J., 1962, 40, 
426-43].—The- relationship of religious workers to 
student personnel workers is discussed—S. Kavruck. 


5KI30D. Dave, Indu. The sociological founda- 
tions of guidance. Shiksha, 1961, 13(4), 130-139.— 
Guidance programs should be planned with the needs 
of the society in view. The main sociological prin- 
«ciples involved are respect for the individual and 
conservation of human energy. The sociological con- 
siderations in India relate to education, social needs, 
problems of adolescents, the rift between 2 genera- 
tions, problems of adults, and mass education.—U. 
Pareek. 


5KI31J. Jarecky, R. K., & Johnson, D. G. Im- 
plications of medical school selection research for 
the counseling of premedical students. Personnel 
guid. J., 1962, 40, 531-536.—Key factors which affect 
success or failure in medical school include applicant's 
age, sex, college attendance pattern, college major, in- 
telligence, grades, college choice, and interviewer 
ratings. Relationship of these factors to success in 
medical school is presented.—S, Kavruck. 


5KI31W. Warman, Roy E. (Iowa State U.) The 
counseling role of college and university counsel- 
ing centers. J. counsel. Psychol., 1961, 8, 231-238.— 
Questionnaires concerning the appropriateness of 
problems to be discussed with a counselor were ob- 
tained from 21 college and university counseling cen- 
ters. For this study "Statements of problems had 
been previously factored into three categories: Col- 
lege Routine, Vocational Choice, and Adjustment to 
Self and Others. Differences between centers on each 
of these factors are statistically significant." Voca- 
tional Choice was generally considered most appro- 
priate.—M. M. Reece. 

5KI32L. Lipsett, Laurence. (Rochester Inst. 
Tech.) Social factors in vocational development. 
Personnel guid. J., 1962, 40, 432-437.—The counselor 
should have an undstanding of social class, home in- 
fluences, school, community, pressure groups, and role 
perception, (17-item bibliogr.)—S. Kavruck. 


5KI37M. Maehr, M. L., & Stake, R. E. The 
value patterns of men who voluntarily quit sem- 
inary training. Personnel guid. J., 1962, 40, 537—540. 
—A test of values is not useful as the primary instru- 
ment in a program of ministerial selection. Students 
who persist in training for the ministry do score 
slightly higher on an economic value scale and lower 
on the esthetic scale. Greater attention to personality 
measurement will improve the selection of candidates 
for the ministry.—3S. Kavruck. 

SKIA1M. Milliken, Robert L. (Purdue U.) 
Realistic occupational appraisal by high school 
seniors. Personnel guid. J., 1962, 40, 541-544.— 
Cooperative efforts of students, parents, and school 
are required to appraise students’ potential to succeed 
in specific occupations. The more intelligent student 
may also be the most realistic about an occupation. 
(17-item bibliogr.)—S. Kavruck. 

SKIS1K. Kir-Stimon, William. eee 
Inst. Chicago) Rehabilitation counseling with car- 
diac See Personnel guid. J., 1962, 40, 551-556. 
—Of 164 children at a rehabilitation center for car- 
diac disabilities, most were found able to participate 
in normal activities. 334% were transferred to 
regular schools. From 50% to 60% had reading or 
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arithmetic difficulties. About 40% needed child guid- 
ance or social work treatment.—S. Kavruck. ў 
5KI53G. Gibson, Robert L. (U. Toledo) Pupil 
opinions of high school guidance programs. Per- 
sonnel guid J., 1962, 40, 453-457.—Students gave 
overwhelming indication that they liked and knew 
their schools. Most students had participated in 
group activities but desired additional activities that 
were not available. % of the group felt that they had 
enough opportunity to learn about occupations in 
general and in particular. Students reported that 
they had not had an opportunity to examine their 
cumulative recerds or have them explained, and that 
they still prefer to be “counseled” by their fellow stu- 
Wents.—S. Kavruck. 
5KI58P. Pierson, Rowland R. (Mich. St. U.) 
Changes in majors by university students. Per- 
sonnel guid. J., 1962, 40, 458-461.—Of 2369 can- 
didates for bachelor degrees, 30% were scheduled to 
graduate in majors other than those originally se- 
lected. Reasons for change of major included: lack 
of information about the extent of curricular oppor- 
tunities in the college, about the content of courses 
in the original major, and about the requirements for 
and opportunities in vocations related to the original 
choice. 85% indicated no dissatisfaction over having 
changed majors.—S. Kavruck. 
5KI67M. McDaniels, Carl. (American Personnel 
Guidance Ass.) Fellowships, scholarships, and 
assistships for guidance and personnel graduate 
training, 1962-63, Personnel guid. J., 1962, 40, 467- 
476.—The sixth in an annual series.—S. Kavruck. 
5KI82P. Patterson, C. H. Counseling and guid- 
ance in schools. New York: Harper, 1962. xiii, 
382 p. $475.—This introductory text emphasizes 
self-theory or the client-centered approach. "There 
are 6 major sections dealing with: the nature of per- 
sonnel and guidance services and their organization; 
the qualifications and training of counselors; the na- 
ture of counseling, of testing in the guidance pro- 
gram, of occupational information in counseling, of 
group activities, and of personal counseling; problems 
in counseling the gifted, underachievers, and handi- 
capped students; the relationships to other agencies 
inside and outside the school; and in-service training 
and research. Appendices cover the counseling and 
guidance provisions of the 1958 National Defense 
Education Act and the 1960 White House Conference 
on Children and Youth—W. Coleman. 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


5KJ29B. Barrileaux, Louis E. (State Coll. 
Iowa) High school science achievement as related 
to interest and LQ. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1961, 
21, 929—936.— Based on samples of 665 and 137 grad- 
uates of 2 high schools, there is a "very significant 
positive relationship between the relative intensity of 
science interest and the probability of success in high 
school science. About 8595 of the students who 
had IQ's above 110 on the Otis or CTMM and had 
ranked science at least third of nine interest areas in 
the Kuder were successful in science. Use of a sci- 
ence interest measure such as the Kuder is recom- 
mended for grouping as well as for prediction.— 
W. Coleman. 

5KJ31R. Rimland, Bernard, & Zwerski, Edwin. 
The use of open-end data as an aid in writing 
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multiple-choice distracters: An evaluation with 
arithmetic reasoning and computation items, J, 
appl. Psychol., 1962, 46, 31-33.—Data gathered dur- 
ing the development of the Navy Arithmetic Test 
were analyzed to evaluate the utility of using dis- 
tracters derived by administering the items in open- 
ended (OE) form. For both Computation items and 
Reasoning items moderately high correlations (about 
.50-.60) were found between frequency with which 
responses were written in by Ss in OE format and 
frequency with which the same responses were chosen 
in multiple-choice format. That OE-derived re- 
sponses tend to retain their relative popularity in 
multiple-choice format appears to provide some sup- 
port for the use of the relatively expensive OE tech- 
nique in arithmetic test construction. Caution is 
urged in applying these findings to other test types.— 
Journal abstract. 

5KJ68S. Stalnaker, John M. (National Merit 
Scholarship Corp., Evanstown, Ill.) Research in the 
National Merit Scholarship Program. J. counsel. 
Psychol., 1961, 8, 268-271.—The purpose, scope, and 
operation of this program are described. 4 major 
areas of research are indicated as the identification of 
talent, the motivation of talented students, vocational 
choice, and methodological and descriptive studies— 
M. M. Reece. Ў 

5KJ76H. Huddleston, Edith M. (Ed.) The eight- 
eenth yearbook of the National Council on Meas- 
urements Used in Education. Ames, Ia.: NCMUE, 
1961. vi, 176 p. $3.00.—The following 19 papers 
are included: Michael, "Problems of Validity for 
Achievement Tests"; Ebel, "The Analysis of Cur- 
riculum in Relation to Validity"; Engelhart, Opera- 
tionally Defined Instructional Objectives 1n ROM 
to Validity"; Findley, "Use and Interpretation i 
Achievement Tests in Relation to Validity”; Nod 
“Problems in the Pre-Service Preparation of Teach- 
ers in Measurement" ; Bowman, “In-Service Training 
of Teachers in Measurement" ; Rosner, Subse 05 
Training in Measurement and Evaluation in К 
Service Preparation of Teachers"; Remmers а 
Rosen, “Freshman Placement Test Scores © “1 
Purdue University Students Who Later P 
Ph.Ds; 1936-59"; Mayo, “Course Pretest 
Higher Education”; Ludlow, “What Are ВИ 
Scientists Like?"; Sadnavitch and БОРЫ EY: 
Development and Validation of a Non-Verbal а 
Comprehension Test"; Juola, **Multi- Variable doni 
Expectancy Tables: An Aid to Test Inter pS ee 
Manuel, “The Construction of Interlanguage ho. 
Hill, “An Investigation of the California E 
logical Inventory Empirically Keyed for Dicho a A 
Prediction of Student Teacher Excellence uo 
“The Comparative Accuracy of Three Methoc?. © 
ачан ». Coffman, "Se 
Equating Scores on Two Tests"; Co’ Aptitude 
Difference in Responses to Items in an us is 
Test”; Clymer, “A Study of the Validity of the tat 
fornia Test of Mental Maturity, Elemente КЕР 
guage Section"; Cook, “A Note on Two Me h "The 
Analyzing the Same Educational Data" ; Joa Kuder 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank and ер): 
Preference Record—Occupational Кри бе ) Jes” 
Comparative Study of Eight, Same-Name sacluded. 
A membership list and roster of officers аге 1 
—W. Coleman. Coll.) 

SKJSID. Davis, Frederick B. (Hunter demic 
Kuhlmann-Anderson Test: Measure of а 
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potential. Personnel guid. J., 1962, 40, 481—484.— 
Test review.—$. Kavruck. 

5КЈ95Т. Tyler, Leona E. (U. Oregon) Re- 
search explorations in the realm of choice. J. 
counsel. Psychol., 1961, 8, 195-201.— This preliminary 
work on choices of "occupations" and "leisure time 
activities" is based on the assumption that choices 
form the core of individuality. Ss sorted names of 
occupations in categories of choice and similarity. 
A retest 3 months later showed “a fair amount of 
stability" with r's from .46 to .94. Consistency be- 
tween sorts of different kinds of items was shown by 
coefficients which were significant but lower than the 
stability correlations. The emphasis is on the indi- 
vidual and the qualitative nature of the results and 
on possible lines of further research.—M. M. Reece. 


(Also see Abstract 5HB79B) 


Aptitudes 


5KK27V. Valentine, C. W. The use of a new 
reasoning test for selection of university and train- 
ing college students. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1961, 
31, 227-231.—4 reasoning test seems relatively inde- 
pendent of education yet discriminates among scholars 
earning various honors. The present form has been 
administered to over 1000 Ss.—B. T. Jensen. 

SKK57V. Venables, E. C. (U. Birmingham) 
Changes in intelligence test scores of engineering 
apprentices between the first and third years of 
attendance at college. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1961, 
31, 257-264.—182 part-time engineering students were 
retested after 2% years. Gains in scores were greater 
for those students who had not failed interim achieve- 
ment examinations and were in the 3rd year, com- 
pared with those in the 2nd year.—B. T. Jensen. 


(Also see Abstract 5HD15L) 


Achievement 


3KLO000. Orlik, Peter. (Psychologisches Inst., U. 
Tübingen) Ein Beitrag zu den Problemen der 
etrik und der diagnostischen Valenz schulischer 
Leistungsbeurteilungen. [Problems of measurement 
and diagnostic validity of school achievement.] Z. 
exp. angew. Psychol, 1961, 8, 400-408,—Untreated 
igh school marks form a poor basis for academic 
Counseling. More reliable information is obtained if 
the marks of 8 key courses are converted into T scores 
and a profile of school achievement is constructed.— 
W. J. Koppitz. 
WSKLO2N. Newton, Bertha M. (U. Alberta) А 
Study of certain factors related to achievement in 
Spelling. Alberta J. educ. Res., 1961, 7, 202-208.— 
Among 498 6th-grade children the greatest single 
Contributor (among factors measured) to variance in 
Spelling achievement is verbal intelligence (Lorge- 
horndike, r — 68), next are word analysis abilities 
(51 to .63), then visual abilities (.38 to 44), and 
finally auditory abilities (.24 to .36). There is an 
analysis of the best predictors and a discussion of the 
actors probably accounting for the remaining vari- 
ELS M. Della-Piana. 

L09G. Gray, Mary. (Hythe High School) An 
analysis of lioe diae grade five, grade 
sisht, and grade eleven. Alberta J. educ. Res., 1961, 
id 209-216.—Linguistic development of specific skills 
15 investigated with different children in Grades 5 
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(N —40), 8 (N=35), and 11 (N —44). Thus, 
the frequency of use of compound sentences and sen- 
tence fragments diminished from Grade 5 to 11. The 
simple sentence decreased from Grades 5 to 8 and in- 
creased from Grades 8 to 11. Stylistic devices (paral- 
lelism, apposition, words in series, etc.) were rarely 
used in Grade 5, doubled in Grade 8, and trebled from 
Grade 8 to 11. Implications are discussed.—G. M. 
Della-Piana. \ 

SKL20T. Thomsen, Stephen J. (West Virginia 
Wesleyan Coll.) Academic achievement and insti- 
tutional testing program scores: A longitudinal 
study of one class at a liberal arts college. Proc. 
W. Va. Acad. Sci, 1961, 33, 120-123.— The test 
scores of one college class during a 4-year period 
were intercorrelated. The tests included in the test- 
ing program were the American Council of Education 
test, the Cooperative General Achievement tests, and 
the Graduate Record Examination. Intercorrelations 
between these tests and between tests and grade-point 
averages at the end of 1-, 2-, 3-, and 3%-уеаг periods 
were all positive, running from .59 to .81 when the 
tests were intercorrelated, and between .38 to .65 when 
the test scores were compared with grade-point aver- 
ages.—O. Strunk, Jr. 


5KL24C. Copeman, James; Pascoe, Robert, & 
Ward, George. (Fairmont State Coll) The Ed- 
wards Personal Preference Schedule and Revised 
Cooperative English Test as predictors of aca- 
demic achievement. Proc. W.Va. Acad. Sci., 1961, 
33, 124-216.—86 freshmens Ss were given the EPPS. 
Of its 15 scales only Abasement yielded a significant 
relation with GPA. The revised Cooperative English 
Test scale, School and College Ability Test scale, and 
high school rank were correlated with lst-semester 
GPAs of 250 entering freshmen, the English test 
yielding higher correlations with GPAs that with 
SCAT scores.—O. Strunk, Jr. 


5KL29S. Sardi, Zeev, & Meir, Elhanan. (Hadas- 
sah Services Vocational Education, Jerusalem) 
Tekifut hanibuy shel midat hahatslaha belimudim. 
[Validity of prediction in success in school learning.] 
Jerusalem, Israel: Vocational Guidance Clinic Hadas- 
sah, 1960. 29 p.—A study of the secondary school 
performance of 326 pupils who had been tested in pri- 
mary school. Only 7% of the primary school predic- 
tions were wrong.—4H. Ormian. 


J5KLAIL. Lewis, D. б. (Queen's U., Belfast) 
Group factors of attainment in grammar school 
subjects. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1961, 31, 241-248.— 
173 boys in Belfast grammar schools were examined 
in 11 subjects; grades in those subjects were also 
obtained. Centroid analysis was made of intercor- 
relations of all pairs of subjects for each school. A 
general factor emerges, a mathematical group factor 
is confirmed, and a scientific group factor is found. 
(18 ref.) —B. T. Jensen. 


5KL66G. Gardner, Robert C., & Lambert, Wal- 
lace E. (McGill U.) Motivational variables in 
second-language acquisition. Canad. J. Psychol., 
1959, 13, 266-272.—“Montreal high school students 
studying French as a second language completed a 
battery of tests including measures of linguistic apti- 
tude, verbal intelligence, and various attitudinal and 
motivational characteristics, Analysis of the inter- 
correlations of these tests yielded two orthogonal fac- 
tors equally related to ratings of achievement in 
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French: a “linguistic aptitude” and a “motivational” 
factor. It was also found that maximum prediction of 
success in second-language acquisition was obtained 
from tests of: verbal intelligence, intensity of motiva- 
tion to learn the other language, students’ purposes in 
studying that language, and one index of linguistic 
aptitude.”—R. Davidon. 
5KL75M. Muir, Norman D. (Ross Sheppard 
High School, Edmonton) A comparison of the 
competence in algebra of the Grade IX students 
of the Edmonton public schools in 1938 and 1959. 
Alberta J. educ. Res., 1961, 7, 175-184.—A significant 
decline in algebra proficiency was demonstrated using 
the 1938 Grade 9 Departmental Examination. The 
1959 group had a higher mean IQ, higher school at- 
tendance, and a lower pupil-teacher ratio. The de- 
cline is attributed to a shift in curricular emphasis 
from computation to reasoning and other factors.—G. 
M. Della-Piana. 
5KL77M. Marais, P. J. Die voorlopige standa- 
ardisering van ’n prestasietoets in wiskunde as 
prognostiese hulpmiddel by die vakkeuse vir stand- 
erds 9 еп 10. [The provisional standardization of an 
achievement test in mathematics as a prognosis in the 
choice of courses for Standards 9 and 10.] J. soc. 
Res., Pretoria, 1960, 11, 77-89.—“The test consists of 
three Algebra and three Geometry tests which can be 
applied at the end of Standard 8. Norms have been 
worked out in the form of a point scale from which 
a raw score can be directly converted into a percentile 
rank" High reliability and validity are reported. In 
the near future the test will be adapted and restand- 
ardized for schools in Transvaal, South Africa. 
(Dutch & English summaries)—N. De Palma. 


EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL 


5KMOIL. Lynch, William W., Jr. (Indiana U.) 
Person perception: Its role in teaching. Bull. Sch. 
Educ., Ind. U., 1961, 37(6), 1-45.—The bulletin re- 
views some basic concepts and findings in person per- 
ception and examines their relevance to educational 
research. There is a preliminary discussion of the 
current assumptions and problems concerning teacher 
perception and understanding of pupils. —E. F. 
Gardner. 


5KMOSB. Barr, A. S. (U. Wisconsin) The na- 
ture of the problem. J. exp. Educ., 1961, 30, 5-29. 
—A critical overview of over 75 studies extending 
from 1924 to the present conducted by the staff and 
students at the University of Wisconsin is presented. 
The main objective of these studies has been to ex- 
plore ways and means of validating an objective ap- 
proach to teacher evaluation. Many approaches and 
data-gathering devices have been devised and em- 
ployed: measures of pupil growth and achievement ; 
tests and rating scales of qualities thought to be asso- 
ciated with teacher effectiveness; studies of teacher 
and pupil behavior and interrelationships; and tests 
of basic knowledges, attitudes, and skills. —E. F. 
Gardner. 


SKM44T. Turner, Richard L. (Indiana U.) 
Problem solving proficiency among elementary 
school teachers. Vol. IV. Further investigations 
of teachers of arithmetic, Grades 3-6. Blooming- 
ton, Ind.: Indiana Univer. Institute Educational Re- 
search, 1961. iv, 44 p. $1.00.— The “problem solving 
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tasks" generated for Volume II of this series ( 
5KMÓ6IT) were modified and tried with new 
of teachers and students of varied backgr 
Proficiency was found related to exposure to а 
metic methods and to student teaching, to grade 
of teaching or student-teaching, and to type of tea 
preparatory institution —E. В. Page. 


5KM55G. Garrison, Karl C, & Scott, 
Hughie. (U. Georgia) A comparison of the p 
sonal needs of college students preparing to tt 
in different teaching areas. Educ. psychol. Measmi. 
1961, 21, 955-964.—The Edwards Personal Pref 
ence Schedule was administered to 530 prospecti 
women teachers divided into 5 teaching areas. Siga 
nificant differences in the 5 groups were found for 4 
of the 15 scales. Differences in the groups was great 
est in their need for achievement. The тас 
group had the greatest need for achievement with 
upper elementary expressing the lowest motivatiol 
level of the 5 groups. The following represent 
personal needs of prospective teachers: achievem: 
nurturance, and order. Supporting data for th 
conclusions are not presented.—]/. Coleman. 
5KM60T. Turner, Richard L., & Fattu, Nicho 
A. (Indiana U.) Problem solving profic 
among elementary school teachers. Vol. I. 
development of criteria. Bloomington, Ind.: In 
Univer. Institute Educational Research, 1960. vi, 
60 p. $1.00.—Ап attempt is made to set forth 
“systematic rationale by which subsequent empiri 
studies of skill in elementary school teaching may 
guided.” 3 principal types of criteria of ef 
problem solving in teaching (“ultimate, consis 
and consensual”) are examined for investigational 
utility, and “consistency” is chosen most useful.—E 
B. Page. : 
SKM6IT. Turner, Richard L. (Indiana U. 
Problem solving proficiency among element: 
schoolteachers. Vol. 11. Teachers of arithme 
Grades 3-6. Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana Ош 
stitute Educational Research, 1960. vii, 61 P 3 
—An attempt to “examine the reliability апы 
of 7 paper and pencil type problems in the teac E 
arithmetic, grades 3-6." The problems discrim! 19 
between teachers and nonteachers, and bor 
perienced and inexperienced teachers. те p a 
related with certain independent variables, bw 
adequate split-half reliability. (16 re.) —B« Bi 


(Also see Abstract 5HF65C) 
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5LA78H. Hardin, Einar; 
Deutsch, Steven E. Ec 
tions of automation: An annot 
East Lansing, Mich.: Michigan State 
& Industrial Relations Center, 1961. 78 
The entries are classified according to рш ere 
into 10 categories. They are also crosst me 
number as to whether they are hit E. 
collar, agriculture, or foreign studies. 
is from 1957 to 1960.—E. Y. Beeman. | 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE & APTITUDES 
5LB11S. Stephenson, Richard R. 
Occupational choice as a crystalliz 
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J. counsel. Psychol., 1961, 8, 211-216.—The occupa- 
tional status of 343 premedical students who were not 
admitted to medical school at the first attempt was 
determined 4-8 years after application. The results 
were analyzed in terms of medical, medically-related 
but non-medical degree, and nonmedically-related oc- 
cupations. ". . . the findings were interpreted as evi- 
dence that the self-concept of the premedical student 
has crystallized prior to making application to a 
school of medicine.” —M. M. Reece. 


5LB18F. Filbeck, Robert W., & Callis, Robert. 
(U. Nebraska) A verification scale for the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank, Men’s Form. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1961, 45, 318-324.—A new scoring pro- 
cedure was constructed for the SVIB. Its purpose is 
to show the pattern of rare item-responses that differ 
from the chance pattern indicated by the shaded areas 
of the profile and from the scores typical of. people 
in the various ocçupations. Ss were 192 freshmen at 
the University of Missouri. The cross-validation 
sample had 908 Ss. “At the present stage of develop- 
ment it is appropriate to recommend the V scale be 
included among the scales currently scored on the 
SVIB.”—J. W. Russell. 


5LB29C. Clark, Kenneth E. Vocational interests 
of nonprofessional men. Minneapolis, Minn.: Uni- 
ver. Minnesota Press, 1961. xii, 129 р. $3.75.—The 
Minnesota Vocational Interest Inventory was devel- 
oped over a 15-year period starting in 1946. This 
book summarizes this development and research made 
possible by the Office of Naval Research. Although 
the initial purpose was to provide an instrument for 
the Navy’s use in classifying men, the test is useful in 
counseling civilians, Development of the test is con- 
tinuing in an attempt to simplify the scoring and 
shorten the test. (37 ref.)—J. L. Walker. 


. SLB32G. Geist, Harold. An occupational valida- 
tion of a pictorial intent test. Calif. J. educ. Res., 
1962, 13, 32-38.—On the basis of the responses of 
439 males in various Occupations, each occupation 
Tepresentative of a separate scale of the Geist Picture 
Interest Inventory, “it was found that all the ‘respec- 


tive' scales were highest for each occupation."—T. Е. 
Newland. 


SLB38R. Rusalem, H. Placeability of older dis- 
abled clients. Voc. guid. Quart., 1961, 10, 38-41.— 
‘port of rehabilitation efforts with a group of in- 
dividuals 60 years of age and over after a 3-week 
evaluation experience in the Federal Employment and 
sztidance Service workshop. Cardiovascular prob- 
ems constituted the major disability group; median 
educational level was 7th grade. Occupational level 
e the placements is reported, and partial follow-up 
ata are cited. Most of the placements were short- 
term owing to the nature of the job, the limited jobs 
available to this group, and the physical and emotional 
Teadiness of the client. At least 14, however, of these 
Older disabled workers who achieved placement ob- 
tained stable employment and were able to maintain 
emselves in their jobs. Initial employer response 
was favorable—W. L. Barnette, Jr. 
SLB75K. Kalikinskif, IU. A. (Psychological Inst. 
Acad. Pedagogical Sciences, RSFSR)  Issledovanie 
ckotorykh funktsii slukha u spetsialistov po tekh- 
Bicheskomu oslushivaniiu. [Study of some auditory 
Unctions in expert technicians in industrial ausculta- 
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tion.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1961, 
No. 3, 75-78 —Determination of differences in the 
auditory thresholds using technical experts vs. non- 
experts as Ss and high performance experts vs. low 
performance experts. Sounds of 20 frequencies (from 
100 to 5,000 cycles) and 2 intensities (63 and 105 db.) 
were employed. Of the many differences established 
among the 3 groups one was thought important: the 
auditory thresholds of-high quality personnel were 
particularly low in the industrially meaningful spec- 
trum, from 100 {о 1,600 cycles and at the 105 db. 
intensity.—4. Cuk. 


(Also see Abstracts 5HB85S, 5HG02S, 5JP79S, 
5KD17P) 


OccUPATIONAL & CAREER INFORMATION 


5LC38S. Stone, Vernon W. (Maryland State 
Coll.) The Strong Vocational Interest Blank and 
occupational proficiency. J. educ. Res., 1961, 55, 
138-140.—247 Federal Civil Service applicants were 
tested on their proficiency in shorthand recording 
and transcribing skill. The subjects scoring at least 
70% were considered superior, and those scoring 
below were labeled inferior. The criterion was meas- 
ured by means of a stenographic work sample. In 
terests were measured by means of the SVIB. The 
technique involved the construction of a superior- 
inferior interest scale for shorthand writers. There 
was a substantial relationship between vocational in- 
terests and occupational proficiency. There is a bet- 
ter-than-chance probability that (a) occupational 
members can be classified with respect to quality of 
performance; (b) a superior-inferior interest scale 
can be constructed for the occupation; and (c) the 
superior-inferior interest scale can be validated on 
primary and control groups. (15 ref.)—F. Gold- 
smith. 


5LC58M. Madden, Joseph M., & Giorgia, M. 
Joyce. The methods and foundations of job eval- 
uation in the United States Air Force. USAF 
ASD tech. Rep., 1961, No. 61-100. v, 58 p.—This re- 
port summarizes the history of job evaluation and 
gives a critical review of the technical literature as 
a background for the Air Force job evaluation plan. 
The Air Force plan is described with the rationale 
for each phase. A discussion of unsolved problems 
includes an outline of research needed to discover 
solutions of these problems. An appendix lists a 
200-item bibliography with abstracts—USAF ASD. 


5LC64S. Stanton, Erwin S. (City Coll. New 
York) Why can't I get a good secretary? Per- 
sonnel J., 1962, 41, 64-66.—F ewer children born dur- 
ing the depression, more of the intelligent high school 
graduates attending college instead of taking office 
jobs, and earlier marriages, especially to men in the 
armed services, are all factors contributing to the 
shortage of good secretaries. While the needs of 
business and industry have increased, the number of 
young people taking business training has decreased. 
Furthermore, those who take clerical jobs frequently 
shift jobs, since there are many openings.—M. B. 
Mitchell. 

5LC74M. Motz, Annabelle Bender. (U. Mary- 
land) The roles of the married woman in science. 
Marriage fam. Liv., 1961, 23, 374-376.—A theoretical 
framework of 2 diverse roles is presented: the “ѕсі- 
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the amount of instruction time. Secondary purposes 
were (a) to identify skills not easily mastered with 
increased practice alone and (b) to determine the 
effect of aptitude on learning these skills. 20 sub- 
jects and skills were selected by armor training per- 
sonnel as the most important subjects covered in the 
AIT phase of ATP 17-201. Comparable groups (120 
per group) received training for the standard period, 
or for 2, twice, or 3 times the standard period in the 
selected subject matter, and were tested after complet- 
ing each instruction unit. Results were compared by 
training time and by aptitude level, and the most diffi- 
cult skills were identified. Recommendations for de- 
veloping improved training methods are discussed.— 
HumRRO. 


5LE45R. Rubinfeld, W. A. & Hoppock, К. 
(New York U.) Occupations course evaluated 
eight years later. Voc. guid. Quart., 1961, 10, 45-48. 
—A follow-up study, 8 years later, of 9th-grade stu- 
dents who took a required occupations course in 1951. 
Returns were received from 6595 of the graduates 
who could be reached and from 2796 of the dropouts 
who received the questionnaire. 94% urged the re- 
tention of the course, 50% of the graduates wanted 
the course at the llth or 12th grade; most of the 
dropouts said it should be retained at the 9th grade. 
Specific suggestions for modifications in the course 
are presented with direct quotes—W. L. Barnette, Jr. 


SLES7E. Elkin, D. G. (Menchikov U., Odessa, 
USSR) Vliianie signal’nogo znacheniia razdrazhi- 
telia na porogi slukhovoi chuvstvitel'nosti v pro- 
tsesse proizvodstvennogo obucheniia. [Effect of 
the signaling value of the stimulus on the thresholds 
of auditory sensitivity in the process of industrial 
training.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1961, 
No. 3, 57-60.—Ss were 30 boys and girls (15-16 
years) divided into an experimental group which re- 
ceived 1 year training in a lathe shop, and a control 
group which was trained in sowing under the same 
conditons. The auditory threshold was measured be- 
fore and after the experiment. No significant differ- 
ence was found in the threshold of the control group. 
The experimental group showed an improvement in 
auditory sensitivity which ranged from 20% to 90%. 
This was attributed to the beneficial influence of the 
meaningfulness of the auditory stimuli in the work- 
shop.—4. Cuk. 

5LES9H. Hornaday, John A. & Kuder, G. 
Frederic. (Duke U.) A study of male occupa- 
tional interest scales applied to women. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt., 1961, 21, 859-864.—Using N's from 
65 to 200, point-biserial r's between employment in a 
given occupation and scale scores were obtained. A 
comparison of the r's obtained for each sex indicated 
the relative effectiveness of the male key when applied 
to women. For some occupations, separate keys and 
norms are not needed. For even more occupations, 
the same key may be used if differential sex norms 
are provided. No pattern has been determined that 
would permit advance prediction of those occupations 
in which a single key or norms can be used.—W. 
Coleman. 

5LE67F. Froehlich, Herbert. (Naval Air Tech- 
nical Training Command, Memphis, Tenn.) Train- 
ing conditions, ability, and academic outcomes. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1962, 46, 67-71.—To test the view 
that a no-setback approach in naval training is aca- 
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demically as effective as the present setback system 
yet more economical, 10 “no-setback” classes com- 
prising 1044 basic electronics students were compared 
with 12 "set-back" classes comprising 1249 students, 
The students were followed into 6 advanced special- 
ized schools. The no-setback group had a greater 
percentage of academic drops than the setback (sig- 
nificant at the .01 level); both groups had the same 
percentage of administrative setbacks and drops. For 
the most part, differences between course grades were 
contributed by low ability students. In the more ad- 
vanced schools academic differences disappeared. 
Several suggestions were made as to how both sys- 
tems might be combined so that the advantages of 
both would be maximized.—J ournal abstract. 


5LE77D. Dymerskií, V. IA. (Inst. Psychology, 
Acad. Pedagogical Sciences RSFSR) К voprosu o 
psikhologicheskom analize soderzhaniia i metodov 
obucheniia naladke avtomaticheskikh stankov i 
linií: Soobschchenie III. Nekotorye zadachi па 
planirovanie, kharakternye dlia deiatel'nosti po 
naladke avtomaticheskikh stankov i linii. [Psycho- 
logical analysis of the contents and methods of train- 
ing in the adjustment of automatic machine tools and 
production lines: Communication III. Some planning 
tasks typical of adjustment work of automatic ma- 
chine tools and production lines] Dokl. Akad. 
Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1961, No. 4, 77-80.—1t was 
pre viously established that correct planning as to 
how to adjust failures of automatic machines should 
follow in definite stages. The tasks to be performed 
at each stage are determined by several factors which 
are characteristic of those stages. Some of these fac- 
tors are: reliability and productivity of machines, ex- 
perience of personnel, probability of failure, and b 
for locating failures. Any planning should consi = 
the relationship of these factors and determine E 
best sequence of operations required for removing the 
cause of breakdowns.—4. Cuk. 


5LE79D*. Dymerskii, V. IA. 


(Psychological 
Inst. Acad. Pedagogical Sciences, RSFSR) 


voprosu o psikhologicheskom analize soderzhaniia 
i тео Бена naladke avtomatischeslikh 
stankov i Най: Soobshchenie II. Nekotorye n É 
litel’nye zadachi, kharakternye dlia deiatel пов e 
naladke avtomaticheskihkh stankov i linii. E dd 
lem of psychological analysis of contents and me oe 
of training in the adjustment of automatic oda 
and production lines: Communication Il. be 
thinking tasks typical of the adjustment of Her 
tools and production lines.] Dokl. Akad. n 
Nauk RSFSR, 1961, No. 3, 79-80.—From the E. 
sis of the activities of a group of есы M 
government plant the following major prob BED. 
ing tasks were isolated: (a) planning and cont E 
the machine performance, (b) finding the ca! e 
the machine troubles, and (c) ability to remedy 

fects without producing new ones.—4. Cuk. 


ical 

SLE79D*, Dymerskii, V. IA. (Acad, Pedagogies 
Sciences, RSFSR) К voprosu о psikho OF тепа 
kom analize soderzhaniia i metodov орис 
naladke avtomaticheskikh stankov 1 pes 
chological analysis of the content and of fo machines 
of training in the adjustment of automatic, Nauk 
and lines of productions.] Dokl. Akad. Pe ag. the 
RSFSR, 1901, No. 2, 79-82—The purpose S ofa 
study was to analyze the most typical functi 
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technical worker in an automatic industrial setup for 
purposes of training. The 4 Ss used were employed 
in a factory producing ball bearings. A job descrip- 
tion and an analysis of the workers' specifications 
were performed. Due consideration was given to 
emotional factors likely to play an important role in 
the job—A. Cuk. 


5LE831. IAkimskaia, І. S. (Acad. Pedagogical 
Sciences, RSFSR)  Nekotorye voprosy proizvodst- 
vennogo obuchenia operatorov avtomaticheskogo 
oborudovaniia: Soobshchenie I. Psikhologicheskii 
analiz professii operatora. [Some problems of pro- 
duction training of automatic machine operators: 
Communication І. Psychological analysis of the op- 
erator’s job.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 
1961, No. 2, 83-86.—The training of lathe operators 
was analzed in an automatic and a semiautomatic in- 
dustrial setup. The following major tasks were 
pointed out: (a) quality control, (b) determination 
of causes for low quality products, and (c) removal 
of such causes by means of the most rational method. 
Training of such operators should include, in addi- 
tion to general technical knowledge, learning how to 
solve complex problems dealing with industrial situa- 
tions—A. Cuk. 


5LE91K. Kozhin, A. M., Tsukerman, B. G., & 
Pakhomov, A. F. (Leningrad, USSR) O formiro- 
vanii navyka chitaemosti shkal kontrol'no-izmeri- 
tel'nykh priborov. [Habit formation in reading dials 
of controlling and measuring instruments.] Dokl. 
Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1961, No. 3, 91-96.— 
Round dials of 600 units were exposed tachistoscop- 
ically to 5 Ss in 5-6 trials (40 exposures per trial) 
spread over 8 days. Speed of reading was measured 
in seconds required for correct responses. Some 
preliminary conclusions: (a) Skill seems to be formed 
by the 4th day. (b) Formation of the skill takes 
place during the intervals between trials and days (an 
interval of 24 hours seems to be optimum), (c) Im- 
provement refers to both means and variability of 
responses.—4. Cuk. 


SLE95P. Parker, James F., Jr, & Fleishman, 
Edwin A. (Psychological Research Associates ) 
Use of analytical information concerning task 
requirements to increase the effectiveness of skill 
training. J. appl. Psychol., 1961, 45, 205-302. —How 
can complex tasks in training be related to student 
ability in such a way that time is an improved applica- 
tion of theory to practice? 324 university students, 
divided into 3 groups, were engaged in learning how 
to stay on a target appearing on a radar picture tube. 
In this tracking they manipulated aircraít type con- 
trols. The experimental group of 60 students was 
given a usual type of training program, plus “stand- 
ard instructions derived from the analysis of task 
requirements.” This group showed superiority 
throughout the course of practice. “. . . changes in 
earning occurred... rather than just changes in per- 
formance.”—J. W. Russell. 


Task & Work ANALYSIS 


SLF39N. North, J. D., & Lomnicki, Z. A. 
(Boulton Paul Aircraft, Wolverhampton) Further 
€xperiments on human operators in compensatory 
tracking tasks. Ergonomics, 1961, 4, 330-353.—3 
€xperiments varied conditions of a previous study 
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(see 33: 11216) by changing number of targets, dis- 
play magnification, and type of control. Isometric 
controls were superior to isotonic controls, and trans- 
fer of skill from the latter to the. former was present 
over an intervening year. Effects on learning under 
the various conditions are discussed—B. T. Jensen. 


5LF62C. Chalupsky, Albert B. Comparative fac- 
tor analyses of clerical jobs. J. appl. Psychol., 1962, 
46, 62-66.—To explore basic dimensions underlying 
clerical work activities, a checklist of knowledge and 
a checklist of worker functions were independently 
used to analyze a sample of 192 office jobs. Item in- 
tercorrelations from each list were then factor an- 
alyzed. 4 factors were identified as common to both 
checklists: Inventory and Stockkeeping, Supervision, 
Computation and Bookkeeping, and Communication 
and Public Relations. 2 additional factors were ex- 
tracted from the knowledge list, Stenography-Typing 
and Filing and General Clerical, which together cor- 
respond to a single factor of the clerical functions list. 
The results suggest that the development, application, 
and factor analysis of job analysis checklists can con- 
рш R the study of job interrelationships—J ournal 
abstract. 


SLF89P. Palmer, George J., & McCormick, 
Ernest Ts „(Louisiana State U.) A factor analysis 
of job activities. J. appl. Psychol, 1961, 45, 289- 
294.—Using a job activities checklist, 250 jobs se- 
lected from 5,000 for which there were job descrip- 
tions in a large steel producing firm were studied 
and described mathematically in terms of 14 dimen- 
sions or attributes, 8 graduate students made inde- 
pendent analyses of 2 to 5 jobs a piece and their re- 
sults were compared with those of the investigator to 
determine reliability. It was satisfactory. 5. . . work 
activities can be identified or measured and . . . the 
variety of human work activities may be organized 
with greater simplicity and economy in terms of a 
smaller number of relatively independent dimensions." 
—J. W. Russell, 


Work ENVIRONMENT & PERFORMANCE 


.9JLGO2F. Fortuin, G. J. Kwantiteit in de ver- 
lichting. [Quantification of illumination.] Mens 
Onderneming, 1962, 16, 2-16.—“It is shown that a 
laboratory experiment is not always comparable with 
professional work, in experimental conditions a max- 
imum mental effort is allowable, which cannot be re- 
quired in continuous work, From the biological point 
of view the optimum illumination level is the outdoor 
daylight level. Following the principles of ergonomics 
which include the avoidance of unnecessary effort, the 
practical optimum illumination level is that which 
approaches as much as possible the daylight level. 
The actual illumination level must be based on tech- 
nical and econmocial factors, but must be chosen in 
such a way that the mental effort required for the 
understanding of visual signals cannot be called un- 
necessary.—R. J. Wolff. 


5LGO8P. Paquin, J. A. Music in Australian in- 
dustry. Personnel pract. Bull., Melbourne, 1961, 
17(2), 8-13.—This is a summary of a study of 25 
firms to determine practices and effectiveness in using 
music in plants. Tables present: the time and length 
of programs, sources of music, initial cost of installa- 
tion and yearly operating cost. There has been no 
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systematic study of the effects of music in any plant 
but it is believed that most employees like it—J. L. 
Walker. 

5LG09M. McBain, William N. (San Jose State 
Coll.) Noise, the “arousal hypothesis,” and mo- 
notonous work. J. appl. Psychol., 1961, 45, 309-317. 
— Тһе original group of Ss was 30 Royal Canadian 
Air Force personnel. 3 basic conditions were used 
in 4 sessions. Susceptibility to hypnosis seemed im- 
portant. The findings concerning the effect of noise 
were contradictory. "The implications of these find- 
ings are discussed in terms of their relation to 
'vigilance' tasks, and their applicability to personnel 
selection practice.” (15 ref.)—J. W. Russell. 

SLGI3K. Kidd, J. S. (Ohio State) Line noise 
and manmachine system performance. J. engng. 
Psychol., 1962, 1, 13-18.—Effects of 62-82 db. line 
noise on performance of 8 pilots and 4 controllers in 
a radar air traffic control task was investigated. 
"Over-all system performance decrement was slight 
although changes in behavior attributable to the 
aversive aspects of noise were noted. . . . The im- 
plications for future research on noise were predom- 
inantly methodological.”—D, C. Hodge. 


5LG89B. Bedford, T. Researches on thermal 
comfort. Ergonomics, 1961, 4, 289-310.—A fter an 
extensive historical review of research showing a 
number of ways in which comfort has been measured, 
the author discusses some more recent work and pre- 
sents a summary. (64 ref.) —B. T. Jensen. 


5LG93F. Flaherty, Bernard. (Ed.) (USAF Med- 
ical Corps) Psychophysiological aspects of space 
flight. New York: Columbia Univer. Press, 1961. 
x, 393 p. $10.00—The collected papers presented at 
a recent symposium sponsored by the School of Avia- 
tion Medicine, United States Air Force Medical Cen- 
ter, constitute a broad evaluation of our scientific and 
technical capabilities to place a man in space, Part I 
presents a review of the Project Mercury program 
and its objectives along with discussions of the bio- 
technological problems and achievements, sensory- 
physiological aspects of the space flight situation, and 
simulated space flights. Critical problem areas are 
covered in Part II. The progress made in dealing 
with the problems of human reliability facing space 
Scientists (such as sensory overloading, sensory de- 
privation, assessment of individual resistance to sen- 
Sory alteration, time and load factors in astronaut 


proficiency, and skill maintenance under adverse con- ' 


ditions) is presented in Part III. The last part of 
this volume covers special techniques of control in the 
light of research on hyperthemia, drugs, cybernetics, 
and hypnosis.—L. W. Cozan. 


(Also see Abstract 5GF35G) 


MOTIVATION, ATTITUDES, TRAITS 


SLHOID. Dechert, С. R. (Purdue 0.) *Sim- 
patia” and leadership: A study of group relations 
among Italian government employees. Boll. Psicol. 
appl., 1961, No. 43-44, 1-9.—Correlates of “simpatia” 
and leadership were studied among 26 Italian civil 
service employees participating in a public adminis- 
tration course. Sociogrammatic methods were em- 
ployed. “Simpatia” was found to be related to same 
place of origin, previous association, and difference 
in age. This last factor suggested that a paternal- 
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filial affective relationship might have been involved 
in feelings of “simpatia.” Leadership was related 
(within limits) to age. “Simpatia” was found to be 
a necessary (but not sufficient in itself) prerequisite 
to leadership. (In English with Italian summary)— 
L. V. Steinzor. 

5LH04H. Harding, Francis D. & Bottenberg, 
Robert A. Contribution of status factors to rela- 
tionships between airmen's attitudes and job per- 
formance. USAF ASD tech. Note, 1961, No. 61-147. 
iii, 4 p.—Previous investigation has shown little rela- 
tionship between self-report measures of an airman's 
attitudes (morale) and his rated job proficiency. The 
data of one such study were reanalyzed by a multiple 
regression technique to determine whether military 
status variables (military rank, length of service, kind 
of duty) affect correlation of attitude measures with 
proficiency ratings. The addition of such variables to 
the attitude variables contributed significantly to pre- 
diction of supervisors' ratings of proficiency, but the 
attitude variables did not significantly increase pre- 
diction from the status variables alone. The findings 
show the importance of considering personal and 
situational factors when evaluating effects of attitude 
and morale—USAF ASD. 

5LH30C. Crites, John O. (State U. Iowa) Fac- 
tor analytic definitions of vocational motivation. 
J. appl. Psychol 1961, 45, 330-337.—3 self-report 
inventories pertaining to vocational motivation, the 
Occupational Attitude Rating Scales, the Work Satis- 
faction Questionnaire and the Job Incentive Rank- 
ings, were administered to students in an introductory 
course in psychology. The 11 variables of the com- 
bined scales were subjected to a factor analysis. 
“These factors appeared to provide a comprehensive 
survey of the dimensions of vocational motivation 
usually mentioned in theories of occupational choice 
and vocational adjustment."—J. W. Russell. 

5LH36J. Jaques, E. Equitable payment: A gen- 
eral theory of work, differential payment, and in- 
dividual progress. New York: Wiley, 1961. xx) 
336 p. $6.00— The author continues with the theme 
of his previous book, “Measure of Responsibility. 
The argument here is that greater work efficiency an' 
individual satisfaction are obtained through јачао 
application of what he terms the standard DOS 
and progression method. His methodology, whic i 
explained in detail, integrates results of a work Mor 
stick, the payment scale, and the progression gei : 
"These 3 separate instruments provide the opportunity 
to consider as independent variables (a) the rong 
level of work in a person's job as measured in ti “a 
span, (b) the payment he is actually receiving © wae 
tion to the equitable wage or salary bracket o b, 
range of level of work in his job, and (c) the сара 
and gross incapacity of the individual. The RE 
ments are labeled Time Span of Discretion, Equi ELS 
Payment Scale, and Standard Earning Progres Hi 
Curve. Data from б work settings provide an 
preciation of such research effort.—M. York. ) 


SLH38T. Trumbo, Don A. (Kansas State DD 
Individual and group correlates of atti 0617 
ward work-related changes. J. appl. Psyche ve 
45, 338-344—Questionnaire and personnel file may 
were obtained from 278 workers. "Emp aspects 
perceive change as a source of threat to ju vorable 
of their job, as indicated both by the less 12 
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attitudes of females and by the negative correlation 
between group cohesiveness and Group Change scores. 
Situational factors, manifested in supervisory at- 
titudes and group cohesiveness, appear to be im- 
portant conditioners of change attitudes in the work 
group. Individual differences in attitudes toward 
change may reflect differences in the capacity to ad- 
just to change conditions. Finally, readiness for 
change may be related to a complex of needs includ- 
ing variety, status, and self-expression at work.”—J. 
W. Russell. 


SLH44M. Marschner, Günter. Eignungsunter- 
suchungen und Motivationszusammenhinge bei 
der REFA-Ausbildung. [Aptitude and motivation 
of applicants for REFA courses.] Psychol. Rdsch., 
1962, 13, 44-52.—The applicants could be divided 
into 4 classes of motivation: urge to get ahead, in- 
terest in methods, dissatisfaction with the present job, 
and requisite of superiors. The problems of these 4 
motivational groups are discussed.—W. J. Koppitz. 

SLHSSC. Crites, John О. (U. Iowa) A model 
for the measurement of vocational maturity. J. 
counsel. Psychol, 1961, 8, 255-259.—"In this paper 
an anlysis and critique of the various definitions of 
vocational maturity provided a basis for their synthe- 
sis into two concepts, degree and rate of vocational 
development, which are independent, logically con- 
sistent, and measurable in accordance with the model 
for response-defined variables." The procedure for 
developing the model is described—M. M. Reece. 

SLH630. O'Connor, James P., & Kinnane, John 
F. (Catholic U. America) A factor analysis of 
work values. J. counsel. Psychol., 1961, 8, 263-267. 
—The factor analysis of a modified form of the Work 
Values Inventory developed by Super and his asso- 
Ciates produced six primary factors: Security-Eco- 
Nomical-Material, Social-Artistic, Work Conditions 
and Associates, Heuristic-Creative, Achievement- 
Prestige, and Independence-Variety. No adequately 
ned second order factors were found.—M. M. 

еесе. 


(Also see Abstract 5GB89S) 


MANAGEMENT & ORGANIZATION 


SLI10L. Lawrence, Paul R., Bailey, J. С, Katz, 
R. L, Seiler, J. A, Orth, C. D. Clark, J. V. 
Barnes, L. B., & Turner, A. М. (Harvard U.) Or- 
Sanizational behavior and administration: Cases, 
Concepts, and research findings. Homewood, Ill.: 
Dorsey Press & Richard D. Irwin, 1961. xxv, 910 p. 
$10.60. (Text ed. $7.95)—“This book is about the 
Way people actually behave in business organizations. 

; 15 addressed to . . . all practitioners of the art 
and science of business management. . . . is concerned 
with helping these people improve their own personal 
competency in understanding and dealing with the 
many human problems that arise in complex organ- 
izations, . . . is centered on the behavior of people 
$5 members of groups and organizations instead of 
ecusing on their unique individual characteristics. 

€ volume contains most of the material used in 
teaching Administrative Practices course at Harvard 

"Siness School. Materials are categorized into 7 
Sections: “The Human Problems of Administration,” 
«pork Group Behavior," "Supervisory Behavior, 

lagnosing and Proposing Remedial Action,” "In- 
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tergroup Behavior,” “Organizational Behavior and 
the Wider Culture,” and “The Administrator as an 
Agent of Organizational Change."—P. C. Apostolakos. 


SLII7K. Kuyden, D. (Amsterdam) Organisatie, 
leidinggeven en verantwoordelijkheid. [Organiz- 
ing, providing leadership and responsibility.] Mens 
Onderneming, 1962, 16, 17-28.—The concept of "re- 
sponsibility” is introduced here as a quality of the 
leadership role—an awareness on the part of the 
leader of his responsibility not only for his own ac- 
tions but also for the behaviors of those under him, 
and even for the maintenance of the total group struc- 
ture. His responsibility is to the next higher level 
of authority.—R. J. Wolff. 


SLI33T. Tagiuri, R. (Ed.) Research needs in 
executive selection. Boston, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
ver. Graduate School Business Administration, Divi- 
sion Research, 1961. viii, 133 p. $2.00 —This is a 
volume of 9 essays resulting from a symposium held 
at the Harvard Business School in 1959. Observa- 
tions, problems, hypotheses, issues, and research were 
discussed by E. R. Henry, O. A. Ohmann, L. B. 
Ward, К. Tagiuri, M. Mandell, R. Thorndike, Н. 
Guetzkow, and С. Forehand. It is very difficult to 
design appropriate research. Nonetheless, it must be 
done; and efforts will continue—J. L. Walker. 


SLI45R. Reinoud, H. Personnel management 
and business efficiency. Personnel Mgmt., 1961, 43, 
245-251.—This compares the views of representatives 
of scientific management and of business managers on 
the relationship between personnel management and 
business efficiency. 2 periods are delineated: pre- 
1914 and 1918-1939.—4. R. Howard. 


511505. Strauss, George, & Sayles, Leonard R. 
(U. Buffalo) Personnel: The human problems of 
management. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1960. xviii, 750 p. $10.60. (Text ed. $7.95)— 
“This book is addressed to the student of business 
who wants to equip himself to deal effectively with 
the human problems of the business organization. . . . 
instructors of courses in the closely allied fields of 
public, educational, and hospital personnel administra- 
tion will find that much of the content is also relevant 
to their particular needs.” 31 chapters are dis- 
tributed among 7 parts: "Components of the Per- 
sonnel Problem," “Supervision,” "Supervisory Skills,” 
"Organization," "Manpower and Employee Develop- 
ment," "Incentives for Effective Performance," and 
*Management's Responsibilities in Dealing with Peo- 
ple."—P. C. Apostolakos. 


5LI57L. Lazo, Hector, & Corbin, Arnold. (New 
York U.) Management in marketing. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1961. xviii, 657 p—A text, with illus- 
trative cases and accompanying questions, for setting 
up a customer-oriented marketing program. “The 
master marketing plan . . . will establish objectives 
for volume, share of market, margins, and profits; 
it will determine the product line; it will select the 
best channels of distribution; it will formulate the 
best policies: sales, pricing, advertising and promo- 
tion, personnel training and development; it will set 
up standards for evaluation of the total effort; and 
will make provision for continued study and research 
to maintain operations up to date, practical, and eco- 
nomical.... This is a real departure. from the former 
traditional raw-material approach oriented to produc- 
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tion facilities which assumed that selling the produc- 
tion of the plant or mill was simply a matter of sales 
effort and pricing."—E. Q. Miller. 


5LI85D. Dunnette, Marvin D. (U. Minnesota) 
Personnel management. Аяти. Rev. Psychol., 1962, 
13, 285-314.—" An effort has been made in this review 
to assess the current scene in personnel management 
and to evaluate psychology's contributions to. . . [its 
practice].” Summaries of research and relevant com- 
ments are presented in "the areas of Job Analysis, 
Selection, Training and Personnel Development, Com- 
pensation, and Integraton of the Individual into the 
Organization.” (178 ref.) —E. Y. Beeman. 


(Also see Abstracts 5AN14S, 5AN22B, 5GF44L, 
5GF64L) 


ENGINEERING PsycHoLocy 


5LJ04M. Moser, Henry M., Fotheringham, 
Wallace C., & Gonzalez, Guillermo A. Variance 
in the rate of speaking by pilots and controllers in 
communicating to U. S. and foreign listeners. 
USAF ESD tech. Note, 1961, No. 61-41. (Ohio 
State U. Res. Found. tech. Rep. No. 67, RF Proj. 
1080.) 4 p.—Recordings of air traffic messages at 
foreign and domestic international airports were ex- 
amined to determine if pilots and controllers adjust 
their rate of speaking in terms of perceived listener 
needs. It was found that pilots and controllers use 
a slower rate when speaking in English to listeners 
whose native language is not English. In general, 
the data supports a conclusion that pilots and con- 
trollers adjust rate of speaking to match perceived lis- 
tener needs.—USAF ESD. 

5LJOSS. Sinaiko, H. Wallace. Selected papers 
on human factors in the design and use of control 
systems. New York: Dover, 1961. 405 р. $275.— 
A collection of 9 papers previously published in the 
technical literature, intended for use with both pro- 
fessional engineers and students. Contents include a 
general account of human factors in system design, 
measurement in man-machine systems, system design 
philosophy, design and use of dynamic flight sim- 
ulators, sensory and perceptual capabilities, influences 
of acceleration, vigilance behavior, influences of stress, 
operation of controls, and instruments displays.—G. 
E. Rowland. 

SLJOGF. Fletcher, J. L. Acoustic reflex response 
to high intensities of impulse noise and to noise 
and click stimuli. USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1961, 
No. 527. ii, 6 p.—Temporary threshold shifts (TTS) 
in 15 Ss were measured following exposure to 170 
or 160 db. sound pressure level (SPL) impulse noise 
under 3 conditions of acoustic reflex (AR). In one 
the AR was not aroused prior to exposure, in another 
the impulse noise was preceded by 150 msec. by clicks 
at either 105 or 120 db. sensation level (SL), in a 3rd 
the impulse was preceded by noise at 105 or 120 db. 
SL. The only significance in main variables was 
found between TTS with AR protection and 5 
without AR protection. Some of the interactions in- 
volving Ss were significant but were considered of 
little import. —USA MRL. 

51.]07Е. Fletcher, J. L. A field evaluation of the 
Acoustic Reflex Ear Defender System. USA Med. 
Res. Lab. Rep., 1961, No. 524. 7 p.—A field evalua- 
tion of the Acoustic Reflex Ear Defender System 
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was made. The evaluation was made in 2 phases, 
Phase I consisted of pre- and postexposure tests of 
the hearing of 16 tank crew members firing the 
76 mm. cannon or an M-41 tank with and without 
the protection of the reflex system. The reflex system 
provided 14 db. of "protection" (reduction in tem- 
porary threshold shift). Phase II involved moving 
target gunnery by expert gunners. It was conducted 
to determine whether the time delay introduced by 
the reflex system adversely affected gunnery. No 
significant difference in gunnery with and without the 
reflex system operating was indicated. Use of the 
Acoustic Reflex Ear Defender System in armored 
vehicles was recommended.—USA MRL. 


5LJ26E. Elkin, Edwin Н. (Tufts U.) Target 
velocity, exposure time and anticipatory tracking 
time as determinants of dynamic visual acutiy 
(DVA). J. engng. Psychol., 1962, 1, 26-33—DVA 
was tested for 12 Ss with target velocities of 30°- 
120?/sec. exposure times of 0.2 and 0.5 sec., and 
ATT of 0.2 and 1.0 sec. Conclusions are: (a) DVA 
does not deteriorate seriously as target velocity in- 
creases, (b) lengthening of tracking and/or exposure 
time improves DVA, (c) "static and dynamic acuity 
are related under unfavorable target viewing condi- 
tions; good static acuity being necessary, but insuffi- 
cient for good DVA.” (5 ref.) —D. C. Hodge. 


(Also see Abstract 5BO10K) 


Displays 


SLKOIB. Bernberg, Raymond E. (Radio Corp. 
America, Van Nuys, Calif.) A comparison of re- 
sponse latencies for visual recovery from flash in 
red and white ambient ilumination. J. engng. Psy- 
chol., 1962, 1, 1-11.— The study was designed to select 
illumination conditions for high performance air 
vehicles. 10 Ss were tested on quantitative dial and 
counter reading under 5 luminance conditions. Re- 
sults under white light were significantly better than 
under red for all conditions.—D. C. Hodge. 


SLKIZS. Spencer, J. (U. Reading, England) 
Estimating averages. Ergonomics, 1961, 4, 317-328. 
—3 experiments examined the estimating of averages 
of symbolic or graphic material: (a) 2 groups ot 
women students, symbolic material; (b) male process 
operators of a chemical factory, symbolic material; 
and (c) 2 groups, 8 male students each, graphic 
material. Exposure time was controlled, but response 
time was unrestricted. Scatter was the most impor- 
tant variable affecting accuracy of judgment—*- 
Jensen. 


51.К19С. Cook, Kenneth G., & Beazley, Richard 
M. (Applied Psychology Corp.) Determination о 
identifiable light flash patterns. J. engng. Psycho! т 
1962, 1, 19-25.—36 signals (Morse code, continuous 
dots) were compared for ease of learning, and Ta 
and accuracy of response. Results for 24 Ss who d 
learned a meaning associated with each signal So 
that 17 signals were worthy of further considera! 
as airborne or ground-based flashing beacons— 
Hodge. 

SLK22G. Grant, George, & Hostetter, Robert 
(HRB-Singer, State College, Pa.) Display PAF 
lems in aero-space surveillance systems- 2E 
ESD tech. docum. Rep., 1961, No. 61-57. 12 
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The report presents: "(1) An approach to the prob- 
lem of specifying and comparing human information 
presentation requirements. . . . (2) A discussion of 
display problems and requirements based on currently 
available research data. . . . (3) A structure for the 
collection and use of system information requirements 
in determining display needs. . . . (4) A technique 
(Profile Method) for use in screening and evaluating 
displays in terms of informational requirements. . . . 
(5) A program for future research in areas that will 
optimize man as a component in the system." (75 
ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. 


5LK25H. Hodge, Milton H. (U. Georgia) The 
constant-ratio rule and identification tasks. USAF 
ESD tech. docum. Rep., 1962, No. 62-2. 25 p.—The 
present report is a review and summary of experi- 
mental studies designed to evaluate the constant-ratio 
rule as predictor of confusion patterns in recognition 
tasks. It was concluded that the rule makes satisfac- 
tory predictions of the confusability associated with 
multidimensional stimulus displays and with relatively 
large single dimensional displays. As a model of 
choice behavior, the usefulness of the rule was judged 
to be limited because of its sensitivity to response 
bias USAF ESD. 


5LK26B. Baldwin, Robert D., Chambliss, Davis 
J, Wright, A. Dean. Target detectability as a 
function of target speed, noise level, and location. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1962, 46, 26-30.—An experiment 
was conducted using a PPI radar display on which 
40 Ss observed targets displayed in each of 4 con- 
tiguous 30-degree scope sectors at each of 4 radial 
velocities under 2 levels of visual noise. Analysis of 
variance of the mixed Latin-square design did not 
reveal reliable differences in scores due to velocity, 
noise level, or velocity orders. More target designa- 
tions occurred for the inner than the outer contiguous 
Scope sectors (p=.001), although the ratios of cor- 
rect to total calls per sector were not different (p > 
05). These results were interpreted as being due to 
differences in scan frequency rather than reinforce- 
ment frequency.—Journal abstract. 

5LK37C. Crook, Mason N., Bishop, Harold P., 
Feehrer, Carl E., & Wade, Edward A. (Tufts U.) 

luminance reintensification at frequencies from 40 
to 300 cycles per second as a factor in the reading 
of simulated visual displays. USAF ESD tech. 
Rep., 1960, No. 61-5. 37 p—‘If a visual display is 
Periodically reintensified above a certain critical 
value, no flicker will be perceived with steady eye 
fixation, but during eye movement a series of spaced 
Images may appear. The effect of this phenomenon 
on the reading of displays was investigated. Several 
types of display material were used, and the follow- 
ing conditions were varied : luminance level, luminance 
Contrast, uniformity of luminance among display ele- 
Ments, color, size of characters in the display, spatial 
extent of display, and frequency, wave form and duty 
cycle of the periodic reintensification. Results . . - 
Were overwhelmingly negative with respect to any 
Significant effect of reintensification on performance. 
ге = It can be concluded that reintensification above 
the critical frequency of flicker creates no significant 
еа for the reading of visual displays." —USAF 


SLK40H. Hodge, Milton H., Crawford, Morris 
Jy & Piercy, Mary L. (U. Georgia) The con- 
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stant-ratio rule and visual displays. USAF ESD 
tech. docum. Rep., 1961, No. 61-56. 40 p.—3 experi- 
ments involving a simple recognition task were de- 
signed to evaluate a model of choice behavior, the 
constant-ratio rule. The stimulus objects consisted 
of a set of circles which varied in area or brightness. 
The experiments also examined the effects of practice, 
interstimulus spacing, and stimulus range on the 
predictions of the rule. The results indicated that the 
rule predicts reasonably well the responses to single 
dimensional displays of visual area and brightness. 
However, it was also found that the predictions are 
sensitive to variations in practice, interstimulus spac- 
ing, and task difficulty -USAF ESD. 


SLK41M. Murrell, K. F. Н. (U. Bristol) Note 
on the optimal length for visual interpolation. 
J. appl. Psychol, 1962, 46, 41-42.—When Ss were 
required to interpolate a scale division into tenths, 
Churchill was unable to confirm the “law” of constant 
visual angle. In this his result disagrees with other 
research on interpolation into fifths, which has be- 
come the basis of a forthcoming British Standard In- 
stitution recommendation. Dial designs based on the 
BSI recommendation have been validated on the shop 
floor. Possible causes for the difference in findings 
are discussed.—Journal abstract. 


5LK87T. Tsukerman, B. G., Kozhin, A. M., & 
Pakhomov, A. F. (Leningrad, USSR)  Vliianie 
shuma na chitaemost' shkal kontrol’no-izmeritel’- 
nykh priborov. [Effect of noise on the readability 
of dials in control and measurement instruments. ] 
Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1961, No. 3, 87-90. 
—By means of a tachistoscope, 40 Ss (ages 19-33) 
were asked to read a round dial with 600 units under 
the condition of a constant white noise of 90 db. Im- 
pairment in speed and accuracy was noticed only after 
15-20 minutes of noise; fatigue being probably cause. 
—4A. Cuk. 


Controls 


51смѕ & LEGIBILITY 


5LM480. Olsom, Howard C., Goss, Albert E., & 
Voiers, William D. (Ft. Knox, Ky.) Recognition 
of vehicles by observers looking into a searchlight 
beam. HumRRO tech. Rep., 1958, No. 49. 48 p — 
Information useful for night combat tactics was 
gathered on how soon average Os facing a searchlight 
recognized tank-size vehicles approaching from the 
light. Variables included O distance and position 
and vehicle path and type. Similar recognition data 
were collected under conditions of darkness. When 
vehicle path and O were near beam center, recogni- 
tion generally occurred about 250 yards sooner than 
it did when vehicle path was across the beam from the 
O; under the latter condition recognition generally 
did not occur until the vehicle neared or entered the 
beam (or almost as long as in darkness). Recogni- 
tion range was 75 yards greater for tank than for 
truck; a masking noise had little effect on recogni- 
tion range. —HumRRO. 


DRIVING, ACCIDENTS, SAFETY 


5LN13M. Maruyama, Kinya, & Kitamura, Seiro. 
Speed anticipation test: A test for discrimination 
of accident proneness in motor driver. Tohoku 
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psychol. Folia, 1961, 20, 13-20.—Accident-prone 
drivers may experience either inaccuracy in perceiv- 
ing speed, or they cannot suppress a motor reaction 
impulse. A test is described capable of an efficiency 
of 77% in the discrimination of accident-prone 
drivers.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


SLN21N. Nagatsuka, Yasuhiro, & Kitamura, 
Seiro. Discriminative reaction test of multiple 
performance type: A test for discrimination of ac- 
cident proneness in motor driver. Tohoku psy- 
chol. Folia, 1961, 20, 21-34.—The tendency to ac- 
cident-proneness increases with the complexity of the 
situation, the driver being either too disturbed or too 
absorbed in the new task. Discrimination of accident 
prone drivers is increased over that of previous tests. 
—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


SLN34H. Hodge, David C. (U. Rochester) 
Legibility of a uniform-strokewidth alphabet: 1. 
Relative legibility of upper and lower case letters. 
J. engng. Psychol., 1962, 1, 34-46.—Optimum height- 
to-strokewidth ratios were determined for letters read 
individually, using 15 Ss and a distance of recognition 
criterion. Upper case letters were the more legible, 
but the lower case letters were read at more than 
double the standard instrument panel viewing distance. 
Differences in the heights of letters in the 2 cases 
were shown to be insufficient to explain the differ- 
ences in legibility. Different optimum ratios were 
found for the 2 cases. Implications for the use of 
letters in visual displays are discussed. (15 ref.)— 
Author abstract. 


SLN55H. Haddon, William, Jr., Valien, Preston; 
McCarroll, James R, & Umberger, Charles + 
(New York State Dept. Health)—A controlled in- 
vestigation of the characteristics of adult pedes- 
trians fatally injured by motor vehicles in Man- 
hattan. J. chronic Dis., 1961,14, 655-678.—50 fatally 
injured pedestrians were compared with a control 
group that was drawn by "visiting each accident site 
on a subsequent date, but on the same day of the week 
and at exactly the same time of day, and stopping, 
interviewing, and obtaining breath specimens (for 
alcohol) from the first 4 pedestrians of the same sex 
as the deceased and 18 years of age or older." 74% 
of the fatally injured pedestrians had some alcohol in 
their blood as compared to 33% of the control group. 
—VF. G. Laties. 


ADVERTISING & CONSUMER Рѕүсногосу 


510156. Guest, Lester. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Consumer analysis. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1962, 13, 
315-344.— The review begins with a general discus- 
sion of the course of consumer analysis over the past 
few years and its present status. Following this are 
reviews of specific reports: (a) "those dealing with 
techniques, organized around the topics of sampling, 
the observer, the instrument, and general methodology 
and theory"; (b) that "research in which substantive 
content was the important consideration"; and (c) 
articles of miscellaneous content. (96 re£.)—E. Y. 
Beeman. 


5LO25T. Tucker, W. T., & Painter, John ]. (U. 
Texas) Personality and product use. J. appl. 
Psychol, 1961, 45, 325-329.—The answers to the 
Gordon Personal Profile and a disguised product use 
questinnaire by 101 college of business students dem- 
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onstrate that personality traits are often related to 
product use. Thirteen of a possible 36 such relations 
were significant at the .05 level or above. A corollary 
conclusion is that the Gordon Personal Profile dis- 
tinguishes personality traits related to behavioral dif- 
ferences, although the four traits are not "independ- 
“ent. "—J. W. Russell. 


SLO26T. Tilgner, Damazy, J. (Politechnical U, 
Politechnika, Gdanska, Poland) Dilution tests for 
odor and flavor analysis. Food Technol., 1962, 16, 
26-29.—Basically the method involves determining 
the identification threshold for the material being 
studied. An index of percent dilution is used to ex- 
press results. “Just noticeable differences form the 
basis for this test. . . . we prefer to use the single- 
stimulus single-sample method of presentation, al- 
though the triangle test has also been . . . employed." 
Ranges of intensity of samples encountered were 
found to exert strong influence on the sensitivity and 
reproducibility of the test. A procedure is described 
for deriving dilution flavor profiles in which the rela- 
tive intensities of various flavor components are 
established for a series of dilutions.—D. R. Peryam. 


5LO44B. Baker, С. A., Amerine, M. A., & Pang- 
born, R. M. (U. California, Davis) Factor analy- 
sis applied to paired preferences among four grape 
juices. J. food Sci., 1961, 26, 644-647.—All possible 
pairs of 4 samples containing increasing amounts of 
citric acid were evaluated by each of 72 Ss using a 
7-point scale to represent direction and degree of 
preference. Distributions of ratings were bimodal. 
The correlation between variance and acid differences 
between samples was 0.98. Factor analysis of ratings 
revealed a "sugar" factor and an "acid" factor.—D. 
R. Peryam. 

SLO48K. Kamen, Joseph M. (Quartermaster 
Food & Container Inst, Chicago) Decision-making 
by users of food acceptance data. Food Technol, 
1962, 16, 48-53.—Food technologists, dieticians, and 
restaurant operators evaluated the importance of dif- 
ferences in consumption of various foods. Opinions 
were studied as a function of whether consump 
was expressed as taking or rejecting, absolute level 
of consumption rates, and food type. The findings 
define broad frames of reference among professiona! 
groups and more narrow ones within groups. Dif- 
ferences in consumption rates of vegetables were less 
important than for main dishes and standards of ac- 
ceptability were lower. Dieticians were less afe 
by the variables of phrasing and food type than er 
the other groups. “We may observe certain pecu ar 
ities—for example, a vegetable ‘block’ among rea 2 
rant operators, or a fish ‘deviancy’ by food techno 
ogists.”—D. R. Peryam. ; h 

5LOZ2F. Finnegan, Eugene J., & Sheuring, Jo x 
J. (U. Georgia) Consumer preferences for B. 
levels in ice cream and frozen desserts: I. 1002 
levels in chocolate ice cream. Food Technol, ce 
16, 72-76.—Using the paired comparison preterm 
method 718 persons were asked to evaluate ice се 
varying in percentage of sugar content. The ae 
were analyzed by the Terry-Bradley method, Mee. 
takes account of both indirect and direct comparis E 
The higher percentages (1795 and 19%) er Jy 
ferred over the lower percentages (13% and 1 %) ee 
both sexes and all age groups. Reasons for Per) 
ence were that the preferred sample was Т 
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creamier, or had a better chocolate flavor. Home- 
makers indicated that they would not pay an addi- 
tional 5¢ per pint for the preferred ice cream—D, R. 
Peryam. 

5LO86K. Koch, Manfred. (Brienner Strasse 26/ 
28, München, Germany) Über den Aufforderung- 
scharakter optischer Schablonen. [Appeal of optic 
models.] Z. Psychother. med. Psychol, 1961, 11, 
186-198.—As manifested by male and female prefer- 
ence in buying particular magazines, 854 front-page 
illustrations were statistically tabulated as to their 
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appeal. Women preferred: couples implying warm 
attachment, men in impressive attire, family scenes 
with small children, young women expressing friendli- 
ness and cleanliness, and small neat pets. Men pre- 
ferred pictures of lone girls. who, in posture or 
gesture, “expressed certain fast willingness.” All be- 
havioral factors—instinctual and “secondary auto- 
matisms"—should be referred to a common, all- 
inclusive concept of "model" or “pattern” (*Schab- 
lone") .—I. Neufeld. 
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& improvement in vision, 3. 3 

Indian white difference, GB, 2KL39S 

integrated schools, GB, 2KL39S* 

intelligence &, 2KJ14H, 4HD93G 

IQ, environmental factors & KK, 5HD15L 

in large lecture class, college, 2KB24C 

lecture vs. independent study, 1KB77M 

& leisure activity, 1KL86H. 

& marriage, college student, 21237 

mathematics, & attitude, KL, 2KO19A 

mental retardation & vocabulary, 4J192T 

& need achievement, KD, 1KL59U 

Negro-white comparison, HD, 1KJ27M 

nursing & self-disclosure, 4KI44. 

oral reading, pupil differences, 5KF13M 

& parental stress on independence, 4KB49C 

& parental attitude, EL, 4FGO1M 

& peer status, grade school, 2KF91P 

& personal adjustment, IKLS3D 

& personality, 1KJ27C, 1KL02P, 1KL45H, 
4KD82B 


& physical fitness, 2KL55C. 

& prenatal disorders, 3KF80K 

of prospective teachers, 3KM73M. 

& qualities of teachers, J&M01H, 5SKM05B 

reading, 2KC28L, 2KFO8N, 3KF64L, 
4KB47G 

& remedial courses, 4KD26P 

retention & curiosity, 4FD97M 

science, interest & IQ, SKJ29B 

secondary school, prediction, 5KL298 

& self-evaluation, 2KL97D 

sex & race differences іп, 3HJ35G 

in social case work, KD, 3KL20S 

social recognition & early experience, FG, 
4HJ04M 


& sociological factors, GC, 2KK47M 
spelling, factors involved, SKLOZN 
& stu y method, 4KD40P 
& tutorial vs. class attendance, 1IKB85M. 
& values (Edwards schedule), HF, 2KL73D 
written language, age differences, 5KLO9G 
Achievement/college, 1KL45H 
advanced placement & SKBS7R. 
& college press, 1KL83T 
longitudinal study, SKL20T. 
marital status, 3KL26S 
motivational factors, 4KL11M 
predicting, 4KJ29G, 4KL43H. 
Achievement need (See also Aspiration level; 
Expectation) 
autokinetic movements &, 4HJ64F 
& cognitive performance, 2HJ65B 
& college grades, 4KL47B 
daydreaming &, 397255 
delay of анана & acquiescence, GB, 
4HJ43M* 
failure anxiety & task E 3HJ78F 
fear of failure, selective recall &, 3HJ42R 
& field dependence, 1HJSOH 
infant, HJ, CC, ЗЕВ97$ 
up AN, AHGNU 
in It f 
nationwide interview study of, GD, 
1HG32V 
parental guilt & social sanctions in 
Japanese, HG, 468870 
preferences, personality &, IHB43C 
social class in Itay &, GC, AN, 5HG81M 
time estimates, GJ, 3HJ63K 
verbal fluency &, 5HG73V 
Achievement/over & under, & acceptance of 


limitations, 3KL40B 
counseling for gifted, FH, 1KI63B 


Achievement/over & under 
Adolescence 


DAT performance &, 3KJ58H 
factors involved, 2KL93S 
medical school, & SVIB, 3KL59P 
MMPI &, HF, 4KL32M 
mongolism, intelligence &, 4JI44B 
& motivation, KD, 1KJ73M 
& parental attitude, EL, 4FGO1M 
personal & social factors, 5KD03M. 
reading deficiency & intelligence, 2KF86D 
& study methods, IKL51C 
vocational preference &, 5KD88K 
Achievement/prediction, 1KJ11D 
college, 1KJ21J, 1KL25I, 2KD99H, 
2KJO3A, 2KJ42P 
engineering, 1KJ56V 
from grade utility, 4KL21M 
Guam, 2KL31C 
high school, 4KL95S 
India, 1KI10M 
from intelligence, 4К155С, 4KJ48M 
ictorial test, 1KI91G 
Rosenzweig PF test, KL, 4HE47S 
Achievement test (See Test/Achievement) 
Acquiescence (See also Social desirability) 
& accuracy of recall, CL, 2HF19K 
achievement & delay of gratification, GB, 
4HJ43M* 
authoritarianism, IHF43C, 4HJ47A 
intellectual, competence, F scale & age, 
Maudsley Personality Inventory, 2HF41K 
method of attitude scaling, 4GD43B 
on MMPI, AH, SHF7IM | 
r of anality & political aggression, IHE78F 
response set, 3HJ76F, 4HFSSF 
set, IHESOS, 1HIO4H 
Vs. social desirability, 3HF73E, 3HF7SC, 
3HF80E 


Acting out, in actor & playwright, HD, 
4HM49W 


case methods in training, LI, ILE26B 
experimental work їп Russia, review, 
4EHS7R 
requirements, college, 1KI64G 
Action potential (See also Potential) 
& taste, 101587 
Activation, intensity of electric shock, 2EF61D 
theory, & verbal learning, CI, 2DJ39F 
Activity, Activity Vector Analysis, passive- 
dependency, 2]F38M 
amphetamine &, EL, 4DK27S 
analysis, machine operators, SLD81I 
components of, & molar behavior, 2EFOSB 
& components of, & molar behavior, 
2EFOSB 
& confinement, 1EF70H 
& deprivation, 1EF37H, 3EFOST(a), 
3EF91B 
drugs &, 2DK5OB, 4DK38U 
early ECS &, rat, EC, 3DF52S 
endocrines &, 2DJ18R 
& estrus, apparatus for, rat, SEF24F 
exploratory behavior, age, rat, 4EF86F 
& learning, 1EM21H 
level, age &, JI, 1CG44C 
level, time perception in patients, 4JP41L 
level, intelligence &, JI, 1CG44C 
in maze-bright vs. maze-dull rats, 2EH75S 
measurement, DM, 4AE99K 
passivity, discussion, AN, 4HJ40L 
physical & psychological development, 


1FA! 
physical, EEG changes in, 1DG86S 
physiology of, paths & goals of, 2AD77B 
psychomotor, drugs &, 5DK39I 
radiation &, rats, EC, 1DM41F, 3DM79M 
running gradients & food deprivation, 
1EM81M є 
saline injection &, 1DK42S 
Schedule, indices of drive, 2EFIIR 
to stimulus change & feeding, rat, SEF27A 
stress, & adrenalin, EC, 1DJ87T 
weight loss & survival time, rat, 2ЕЕ16С 
in wheel, & home-cage reinforcement, 
1EL85F 
Acuity (See also Visual acuity) 
factual, vernier, 1BF61F Э 
Adaptation, & analyzer reactions, іп тап, 
4DA56M 


auditory, & threshold measurement," LG, 
2BN92A 


canal sickness, rotation &, 3DJ15M 
disease, & genetics, 2DPOSO, 2DP950. 
genetics, & stress, DP, 2DL17N, 2DP34D 
mechanism, theory of, 1DJ49N 
metabolic proceses &, DL, 4DJ64K 

to novel sans dog, 1DK87K 
perstimulatóry, in audition, 3BN28S 
Sex differences, children, FH, 2FF21W 
social perception & GA, 1BB94L 


Adjustment/personal 


SUBJECT INDEX 


to tones, 1BM20G 
training vs. dibazol for, DN, 1DL70R 
& transfer, EL, 1EF70B 


Adaptation level, context effects &, 2BB35K 


vs. generalization, 4GD93P 

judgments of length &, context-effects in, 
BB, 4BG76P 

modification of, age perception &, BB, 
4BG69E 

runway behavior, & shock, 3EK70B 

time error &, line length judgments &, 
3BB70N 


Adaptation/sensory (See also Dark adaptation; 


Light adaptation) 

light stimulation &, 4DH84E 

measures of central tendency &, manipula- 
tion of, 1BB61P 

& social, academic under- 

achievement, SKD03M 

& academic achievement, IKLS3D 

analysis of, for all age range, FA, 
3HJ67M. 

& California Psychological Inventory, HJ, 
2HFFA4L 


children, 1FF49B, 1FG67A, 3FFO9S 
chronic illness complicating, 1JB29F 
college student, Japan, 3KD91U 

& course selection, AM, 1KD92W 

& creativity, 2HD45R 

emotional, 2CO11S, 3KA83L 


group, South Pole, CA, 4GES4M 


E need fulfillment &, 3HJ14W 

intelligence, creativity &, SHD93G 

interpersonal perception &, 4HJ42B 

measurement of adjustment, SKD62K 

migration & mental health, 3IRO2W 

motivation, Cattell's factor analytic ap- 
proach, AH, 2HJ36S 

new scale of, 5IC99G 

newcomer, assimilation in group, GE, 
2FC21Z 

of normal infants, 3FB91W 

& object curiosity, children’s, 3FF93M 
aired-associates learning &, 1CI71C 

in paraplegics, 4JF32N 

personal factors, retirement, SFI41G 

positive, in old’ age, 3FI135 

post-hospital, of neuropsychiatric patients, 
3IM83F, 4JB23V 

problems, aging person, 3FI24W 

prospect of college, adolescence, 3FH54S 

psychological tension, general review, FA, 
1HJO4H 


ratings of, 2HJ45B 

resentment, analysis of meaning, 1HJ61F 
& VERUM in children, 1FG61H 
role change & subjective age, SFI47P 
Rorschach measure of, AN, 3HG30M 
rural-urban children, GB, 1FF73S 

at South Pole, CA, 4GES4M 

speech defects &, 4JEO4H 

textbook, 1HA66C 

vocational, factors in, SLH30C 


Adler, A., changes in theories of, 4HM64A 
Administration (See also Executive; Organiza- 


tion; School administration) 
personnel, book, SLI10L 
psychologists in, 3AL61G 


Admission (See also Selection) 


requirements, college, 1IKI64G 


Adolescence (See also Age; Youth) 


vs. adult qualities, 5FH17F 

aggression in, parent child rearing attitude 
&, FH, 3FG82C d 

alcoholism in, 5JK24M 

anxiety in, HL, 1FHS1M, 3FH23M 

ratings of “drive,” CPI & EPPS scores, 
FH, ІНЕОІМ 

aspiration, 2FH80R, 3KD70S 

attitudes GC, 3FH87T, 4ЕЕ401, SKD16P 
Се Коше; adolescence) 

autonomy. rolonging of educati 
I, prolonging lucation, 

behavior & development, 1FA21M, 4FH33H 

boys, normal vs. hyperaggressive, 3FH15D 

boys, indications of sources of anxiety, 

К, 3FH65M 

boys, masculine sex-typing in, 3FH24M 

causes of narcotic addiction in, 5JM23A 

pe in physique, 1FHOSZ 

character development, sex di ^ 
E) р! ex difference, 

color discrimination, age, sex & intelli- 
gence, AFHSIM o = 

college rejection, adjustment, 4KD17S 

competiti & weight lifting in, 1FH28E 

conformity & family life, 10, 3FH41D 

concept of historical causality in, 4KBO9P 

concept formation, CO, 1BC35K, 2FH23F 
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concept of quantity, devel 

conformity in, GE, development, АРНЕ 

dating, age ої, 3FH84L 

deafness & personality in, 2]D61B 

IEEE er 3FH94S, 586935 
lelinquency & personality i 

delinquency, social чаш; ® рЫ 
elinquency, family identificati 
science, 4JO64S У сано ene 

ры! trends їп self-evaluation, 

developmental morphology & physiology, 

disorder & consolidation, SFHO6S 

drug addiction in, 1JM68L 

eene of impulse control in, 

effects of TV on, AN, FH, 3GI08M 

emotional development, textbook, Israel, 
4FH54C 

erotic interests, & coeducation, 2KDI9L, 
2KDSOL 

expectations for adulthood, 3FH81C 

expected role in marriage, 3FH42M 

experimental repression, personality &, 
HI, 4FH55W 

factor of intelligence, FH, AN, 4HDIIS 

factor analysis of EPPS, Guilford-Zimmer- 
man & F-scale, AH, 1HC93K 

family image, 2FG45S 

follow-up, aspirations, 3KD70S 

gender, & body regions, 1FC13N 

genitality & structural development, 
5FH34H 

girls, social roles in school life, 3FH40K 

girls, Finnish Childhood story preferences, 
GB, 4FH87C 

girls, like & dislike of others among, 
1FHS9K 

group cohesion, development, GE, 2FH93H 

group formation in, 3FH93R 

group counseling, 11P07H 

Guess-Who technique, with large popula- 
tions, 1FH31K 3 

health, & cultural change, GB, 3FH56A 

hostility íin, self-reported anxiety & 
4FH37B 

identity conflicts in, FH, ee 

impulse control patterns, 

Indian vs. United States, FH, 2GB44G 

Indian, vocational choice & occupation: 
values among, KD, AN, 1FH11K R 

influence of Einer employment, SFG40 

intelligence, 4HD13L 

interests & leadership among, LEM6SM 

i social mobility orientations &, 
3FH75P 

interests in science, KJ, 1FH21R 

interests, in teaching, LB, SKDITP оС 

leadership in Apache & whites, 4 i 

learning of, voluntary & involuntaty 
pects of, FH, KA, 1CF87K jiro 

male high E eus later, se 
hrenia, FH, 3JQ12B 

Maori, ‘acculturative stress in, FH, 26215 

mathematical talent in, HD, КН, ABS: 

mental health & intelligence, 3F| Eh 

middle-class, sex difference 1n aggression, 
1FH45L АТ, 

mont swings, psychoanalytic view, НМ, 


4FH64J 
mother’s employment, 2FGAON р 


musical preferences, GJ, 
need satisfactions in, 3FH85B 
Reed sar hie MMPI profiles, FÉ 
2HFO4B 
opinions of marriage, 10, 2FH77Z 
parental therapy & addiction in, 
parental restraint, India, 5 
personality inventory, 
problem solving іп, F. 
problems analysis, 
prospect o college, adj 
sychiatric illness in, " 
Dsychoanalysis of, SIK79H 
psychoanalytic account of, 
psychoanalytic view, © 
psychological fatigue in, TE 
psychology of, textbook, O28 
psychopathic behavior, 270127 
reading, discovery & descrip! ey) 
religion & life goals, Belgium, ‚7012$ 
research ventilation & crime 10, tradation 
Rorschach protocols & men 
5]I05K гу 
izophrenia in, 5Ј057Е 31C 
School" values, & achievement, АЕН? Os) 
school dissatisfaction. among s rege 10, 
self-concept, & family structure, 
3FHS83: 


self-concept, kibbutz vs. urban youth, 
4FH42H $ 

self-concept, tests & factors, 4KI00W 

self-evaluation of, 1FH89A 

sex differences in adjustment, FH, 2FF21W 

sex information, source, 4FHS8I 

social attitudes of, 1FHO3L 

Street corner gang in, SJOO3B, 5JO85K 

suicide in, 5JNO7S, SJN19T_ $ 

task-interruption & — rebelliousness in, 
4J128M Ў 

treatment of difficulties, 5ЕН695 

Turkish, problems in achieving adulthood, 
GB, 1ЕН155 

values in high school, 3KD32T 

views on character, Poland, 2ЕН48Р 

& violence in gangs, 1JO20C, 4JO28W. 

vocational choices, Poland, 2FH80H 

vocational interests, Russia, 2KD23B 

vocational maturity, 2KI35S 

work-experience, value of, 3FH46H 

youth movements, Israel, 4FH91A 


Adoption, foster homes, children in, per- 


sonality breakdown, 2FFOSW 


Adrenal and adrenalectomy (See also Epineph- 


rine; Gland; Hormone) 
activity, 2DJ18R 
autonomic conditioning, cat, 1DJ911 
avoidance learning, rat, 1DJ15M. 
chronic stress, offspring, mice, EC, 3DJ93C 
& emotional elimination, rat, 1DJ17M 
excretion, anxiety & DJ, HK, 4HNIT7E 
& learning, rat, 1DJ11M 
salt deprivation, & learning, 2DJ64L 
sexual behavior &, 2DJ35W 
steroid secretion in normal Ss, 4HN33F 


Adulthood (See also Age; Mother; Parent) 


vs. adolescent qualities, SFHI7F 

adolescent resistance to achievement of, 
GB, 1FHI15S 

education, motivation for, 3KD87H 

education, psychologist role in, 1AL47J 

ENDE EE preschool child behavior, 
FCIST 


Advertizing (See also Selling) 


agency, research functions of, 4LO23B 
appeal, magazine illustrations, 5LO86K 
effect of, & learning principles, 3LO74B 
effects on consumer behavior, 11.0685 
magazine readership, 31.0638 

posters, perception of, GI, LO, 2BC41R 
as profession, 3L027B 

readership of, 3L063B 

research, budgeting for, 2LOO1B 
research, case histories in, 3LOSIB 
services performed by, 4LOO1B 


Aerospace Medicine, day-night cycle, 4LG32H 


Sensory restriction, 4LG32H 
space flight problems, 4LG36H 


Affect (See also Emotion; next heading) 


anger, psychological stress & JT, 2HJ82K 

anxiety, experimentally induced, 2HN89D 

drugs & sleep deprivation, 5DK12L 

effects of color on, CC, 2HG23D 

environmental change, 4CC38M 

labels, & conceptual style, FA, 3HE61K 

neonate & infant monkey to mother, EC, 
3E076H 

psychoanalytic account of, JR, 2HM63V 

Psychoanalytic theory of, HK, SHMS2B, 
SHM830 

& sociometric choice, 2GE84I 

tone, schizophrenics verbal behavior &, 


„37083 
Affection, development in monkeys, SEF75H 


in infant dog, 1EFO2I 

reaction formation against, HM, 3HL29S 
reaction to persons, determinants, 3GE39D. 
sexuality & authoritarianism, HF, 2HJ29R 


ffective disorder (See also Depression; Manic- 


depressive psychosis) 
Adlerian theory of, IJRS6A 
& blindness, case, 3JR87S 
chilhood factors in, 18767 
Social strain, fantasy &, 3JA87P 
chronic & latent features of, 1JR04B 
conditioned reflexes in, 4JR22S 
Conventionality as symptom in, SJR75S 
daily fluctuations in, 4JROSG 
Cycloid endogenous, 3JP33L 
pressions, drug therapy, 11С28б, 
1IC38D, 21C36S 
depression, tofranil in, 1ICOOC, 1IC26R, 
1IC43S, 11С90М, 2IC76M, 21C83G 
depressive threat in, 4JR41Z 
deprivation, depression &, 4JRSIN 
differential diagnosis of, 1JR98N 
drugs, ECT, & prolonged sleep, JR, 
11B13B 
8s &, ІС, 2DK77S 
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EEG pattern in, JR, 1DG72V 

EEG during drug treatment of, IC, JR, 
2DG86L 

endogeneous, drug vs. electroshock therapy, 
1IB70C 


environmental factors in, 1JR49L 
etiology of, JT, 1JR89L 
feelings of failure in, 1JR12R 
grief, disease &, 3JR18E 
human migration & 4JV45M. 
internal grief in, 1JR28D 
medical treatments, JR, 11B17G 


perception of deprivation &, 
logical factors in, 7! 
ation in, 4JR68G, 4. 
scaling of behavior i ‚ 
schizophrenic factors in, 1JRO9K 
symptomatology in, 4JR38A 
therapeutic responses in, 1JR23C. 
treatment with Marplan, 2IC27R 
trends in literature on, 2JR54S 
Affiliation (See also next heading) 
development of, 3FF26G 
& opinion evaluation, HJ, 4GE78R 
& social motivation, infant, SFB13G 
Affiliation need, anxiety, success & failure, HK, 
4HJ65R 
& arithmetic performance, 3KL02H 
daydreaming &, 3HJ25S 
& family structure, 3GC74R 
fear vs. anxiety, CC, 4HK56C 
& interpersonal effectiveness, 3HK98C 
nationwide interview study of, GD, 


Rorschach color response, 


verbal fluency &, SHG73V 
Africa, education & intellectual tests, SHD32M 
personality development & child rearing, 
FG, 5GB20L 


self concept & supernatural, 5GB70V 
South, juvenile crime in, 5JO19V 
Aftereffect (See also next headings) 
apparent size &, 5ВЕ045, 5ВЕ225 
discrimination &, SBE18W 
extraversion-introversion & HI, 4BE10N 
kinesthetic, attention &, 4BE29C 
kinesthetic, personality variables & HI, 
4BE10N 
kinesthetic, & introversion, BE, 2HE95R 
kinesthetic, constant errors in, 3BE73C 
kinesthetic, immediate & residual effects, 
3BES7G ч 
kinesthetic, extroversion &, 2BE97B 
kinesthetic, directional effects &, 2BEO9B 
mental retardation & kinesthetic, BE, 


471865 
molli comparison of, 1BCO4T 
retinal size &, SBEOOT 
revolving shapes &, 2BE19H 
satiation &, 2BE19H xa 
sensory-tonic theory &, organismic changes 
iy distance, 3BG4SP 
siz istance, 
visual, personality variables & HI, 4BE10N 
Attercifect/ башга], apparent size &, SBE93D 
bodily activity in, 3BEOIM 
individual differences in, 3BE69G 
kinesthetic, duration effects, 2BE63B 
Kinesthetic, meprobamate & BE, SDK17C 
psychosis, MMPI, reminescence & BE, 
JP, 4HJ87M 
real & apparent movement, 2BES7T 
retinal size &, SBE93D 
size constancy &, SBE93D > 
Aftereffect/spiral, physiological mechanisms of, 


5: 
, 3BD29H 
EE ed & time influences, SBD09M 
image, size of, time, F 
Де (See also next heading; Aging: OM age) 
& academic achievement, 2KL17B 
achievement & FI, 3120450 
& achievement, research scientists, FE, 
4LD53K 
& adult reading scores, 1FA34A 
autonomic functioning v dn 
i , accuracy, &, 
UA & gnosia, 4JH44M, 4JH53M 
changes, young pupil, 3KA36I Süd 
changes, form recognition, Bantu child, 


NN pearance of first word, 2FC72D 


ing designs, 2FC27We 
Pet perception, infants, де 2FB27F 
deviation hypothesis, 3FA6S 
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Adolescence 
Aggression 


& discrimination learning, rats, 5EJ75K. 

dominance in handclasping &, DP, 4DQ41P 

& drawings, FF, AN, 2HCIIB 

education & WAIS subtests, SFI63B 

EEG, & hypoxia, 5DG48R 

effect on tremor, IFII4M 

& estimated success, FE, 1KJ47P 

factor in probability matching, 2FD73] 

& film reaction, 1GI59B 

Gestalt, puberty, 3FH78U. 

& group influence, FC, 2GE31T 

GSR arousal &, 3JU23C 

& increase in anxiety, adolescence, HL, 
1FHS1M 

menarche, South African Bantu girls, 
4GB50B 

mental retardation, & WAIS scores, 4J118S 

& milk consumed, pre-school child, 2FC29H 

& musical preferences, GJ, 1FH75B 

organismic, in predicting achievement, 
2KJO6B, 2KL82K 

perceptual-motor transfer in imbeciles &, 
2J125C 


person perception & FE, 4HJ21K 

уз. physical exercise, CB, 1F 1341 

& probability learning, 3FD29C 

& problem interference, rats, SEH81S 
productivity of older worker, FI, 2LB880 
& reaction time, CD, 1FIO7B 

& reaction time, children, 4FC47Z 

in repeating syllables backwards, 2FE29B 
& response variability, child, 1FD67H 
response variability & rigidity, chimpanzee, 


SENSIE 

& rigidities, SFIS3C. 

role in concept attainment by induction, 
CO, 2FD010 

self-perception &, 3HJ48R 

speed of motion & 4LF75M 

subjective, role change & adjustment, 


& task satiation, 1FC20K 

& transpostion effect, JH, 1FD11V 

& use of anesthetics, FI, 3DK34G 

verbalization in discrimination reversal, 
4FD19K 

weaning, & dy p to ulceration, 
rat, EO, 2EP46. 

& Wesley Rigidity Inventory, AH, 2HF91C 

x-irradiation, & learning, EH, 1DMS3L 
bi dd & dreams & psychosis, JP, 
1 

acd psychomotor tasks vs. nonsense 
syllables, SFIO9R. 

literary comprehension, 3KB11K 

& решш, 1CD59A 

verbal transformation, FI, 4GHO6W 


Aggregative behavior, in chickens to visual 


cues, 2EO77B 
early social treatment, chick, EC, 2EOS9B 
mirror image, stimulus to, chicken, 2Е077В 
temperature, body contact & food depriva- 
tion, puppy, EO, 2ED76W 


Aggression (See also Anger; Hostility) 


in adolescence, parental child-rearing at- 
titudes & FH, 3FG82C y 
in adult mouse, handling in infancy, 
4EC77L 
arbitrariness of frustration &, 4HJ83K 
E frustration, sex differences, 
108 


in captive birds, 1EO15D. у 

ceremonial expression of, American Indian, 
2HM72L 

in children, & река parental punish- 
ment, 3FG67 

chlorpromazine &, rat, EL, 4DK98T 

cholesterol metabolism & DJ, SHN83S 

class differences in expression of, 1JOO1F 

in cod, 3EF07B 

correlates, middle-class adolescent. sex dif- 
ferences in, 1FH45L 

& dependency, JJ, 1GEOSR 

determinants of, SHL62A 

drive & fragmentation, 4HM90S 

drugs, & sleep deprivation, SDK12L 

epilepsy &, 3JF38N. 

exposure to symbolic o Es on, IFF37L. 

factors, young child, 2FF39J 

fantasy, anti-Semitism, 4GD54W 

& frustration, HL, 4GB40T 

& frustration, physiological correlates, HN, 
1 


130] 

frustration, anxiety &, 4HK46H 

genetic base, rat, 2DP83K | 
metic & social factors, mice, 4ED67L 

ошаш stimulation &, 2DE60Y 

hyper-aggressive children, differential diag- 
nosis of, IHILIN 

low, in ulcer patients, 3JU90C 


Aggression 
Animals 


measurement, children, 2FF43P 

mental retardation & correction of, 4]180Е 

overt vs. correct, projective tests &, HJ, 
4HG17K 

& parent-child relations, 3FG79M 

phases of the moon &, 1JP71C 

political, & anality, IHE78F. 

prejudice &, 4GD10B 

psychology of, 2AI07B 

rate of salivation & DA, SHN70B 

satiation, nursey school children, 4FF46S 

school child, cartoons, HL, 4FF61M 

in starlings, gonadotrophic hormones &, 
EO, 4DJ22M 

training male mice in, & sex behavior, EF, 
2EO11K 

turning inward of, FF, 3HM71C 

verbal, generalization of, 2CI69B 

Aging, attitudes to, & experience with aged, 

GD, 1FI99T 

dreams in, IF, 1FI19B 

enetics & FI, IDP70J 

uman, physiological aspects of, 1Е1975 

& leisure, 2FI47K 

life satisfaction & social interaction, 
SFI44T 

process of, SFI31L 

refractory phase in, SFI41B 

social & economic problems of, 1FI28M 

value & attitude changes іп, GD, 3FI72K 

Air, ionized, effects on behavior of, 1DL22C 

"traffic control, training in, 4LE65K 

traffic controller, performance evaluation, 
4LD12T 


Aircraft, carrier, noise reduction, BM, 3LG54A 
Air Force (See also Airman;  Personnel/ 
Military) 
air defense, decision making, CP, 1LFOSS 
cadets, selection of, 3LD40T 
Classification Tests, validity, 4KJ17H. 
job analysis, history & description, 2LF59M 
job evaluation, SLCS8M 
position types, check lists of, 3LF93A 
predicting tiic talent, LD, 4HD62T 
Precommission Screening Test, development 
of, 4LDOSV 
Airman, aptitude tests, factors in, AH, 1LD19T 
automobile accidents of, 2LNO3B 
criteria of effectiveness, 5LD84W 
factorial study, peer nominations of air- 
men, 3LD12H 
selection test, 4LDOSV 
sociopsychological aspects of low level, 
D77T. 


Alcohol (See also next heading) 
alcoholism, 5JK81B 
reduction, rat, EK, HK, 


1DK73: 
blood level, EEG, & avoidance responding, 
, SDK34H 
& conditioning, in rats, SDK14D* 
delayed auditory feedback, & performance, 
GH, DN, 2DK85F 
EEG, & blood alcohol level, EK, SDK34H 
effects on rat behavior, 2DK66B 
fatal pedestrian accidents, SLNSSH 
& learning, IDKO7L 
pervitin compensation for, SDKOSD 
intoxication & Rorschach performance, 
5DK45K 
preference, rat, 3EF69M 
preference, genetic factors, mice, EF, 
2DP16M 
psychological effects of, 5DK69N 
rate of presentation of events &, 3CJ35J 
reaction time &, CD, 2DK91C 
risk-taking in hazardous circumstance, 
DK, 4CPO1C 
Alcohol/drinking of, among prisoners, JC, 
1JK18C 


& anxiet; 


community awareness of, 1JKSOC 

deterioration in women from, 2JK15L 

drug therapy for, 2]K18L 

drug treatment of, IC, 5JK68U 

hospital leaving &, 3JK31S 

learning, & fluid preferences, SDK10M 

manic-depressive states &, 2JK81R 

in merchant seamen, 1JK18R 

personality of adolescent, 5JK24M 

personality features in adolescent, SJK24M. 

planning research on, 1JK36C 

Preference in normal & anosmic rats, 
2EF71K | 1 

psychosomatic ulcers &, 2JU21W 

scale of attitudes to, 3IK26M 

smoking &, 3HN39D 

& taste thresholds, rat, 2EGO7L 

therapeutic tactics in, IE, 5JK69S 

therapy for, 1JK47F, 1JK67C 
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types of, 4JK59R 
youth problems &, 1JK93M 
Alcoholic, Alcoholics Anonymous, theory of, 


hospital treatment of, 5JK280 

hostility in therapy in, IE, 5JK69S 

marital stability & treatment of, STK98Z 

Alcoholism, adjustment of abstinent, 5JQ83G 

adolescent life patterns &, 1JK93M 

among prison inmates, JO, Rin 

charactet patterns in, SJF87 

clinic visits, Negroes, 5JK11S 

community awareness of, 1JKSOC 

community program, statistical reporting 
system, 2IN92W. 

drug treatment of, 2JK18L, SJK68U 

essential & reactive, 4JK59R 

multidisciplinary approach to, 1JK36C 

irregular hospital discharge in, 3JK31S 

150-25 in treating, IC, 5JK34M 

manic-depressive states &, 2JK81R 

marriage, 5JK81B 

medical curriculum &, 5JK35H 

mental disease &, 3JK32G 

in merchant seamen, 1JK18R 

neurotic features of female, 2]KISL 

& perception, BC, JA, AN, 2HIS3P 

preventive psychiatry, research program 
in, KI, 2IP990 

prophylactic & therapeutic efforts in, 
2JK28K 


recall in, 1JK83N_ 

role of family, IQ, 3JK53D 

Rorschach responses in, 2]K07G 

socially approved descriptions in, STK21Z 
Szondi Test &, JK, AN, HG, 2HIO0R 
therapeutic problems in, IE, 1JK47F 
therapy with wives in, IQ, 2JK30K 
treatment characteristics, 1JK67C 


Allergy (See also Asthma; Illness) 


reactions & conditioning, EI, DB, 1DK93E 


Allport, G. W., bizarre behavior, schizophrenia 


on idiographic approach to science, 2AD210 


Alternation (See also Learning/maze) 


amount of shock reduction &, 1EL20F 
double, raccoons, blocks of trials, 3EN48J 


meal worm maze turning ‘sequence, 
ЗЕРООС eur 

panray of, in иаа 2С1655 

performance, lesions & monk 
1DC37R АЧЕН 

reinforcement magnitude, number & соп- 
, tingency, 2ELOOF 

single vs. double, cat, SEH33Y 


T-maze test of stimulus satiati 
Nds ion theory, 


transfer theory of, 3EI18S 


Altitude (See also Anoxia; Space) 


high, EEG, EMG, EKG, 
ҮТҮ & performance, 
tuberculosis, 5JU92M 


Ambiguity, & anxiety, IHK65D 


& attitude scaling, 4GD43B 
& difficulty of TAT cards, 3HG72B 
figures, perception, age changes, 4FC41D 


American Board of Examiners in Professional 


Psychology, 2AK03A, 2AK30A, 2AL32K 


American Psychological Association, ad hoc 


Committee on Ment: i 
AU ntal Retardation, JI, 
call for papers & symposi - 
NS ТАЗА symposium, 1961 conven 
istinguished ^ Scientific Contributi 
Awards, 1960, 2AC89A наа 


Executive Secretary". -i 
анне ary's report (1959-60), 
Fellow status applicants (1962), 2AJ9SA 
new members & associates, 1961, 2AJ30A 
officers, boards & committees, 1960-61 
очо С.Е | 
good, C. E., distinguished scientist aw. 
от D guished scientist award, 
Program, 69th Annual t 
AJAA m Convention, 1961, 


Program, visiting scientists, 4AM12R 
Eeport of HU ME 1960, 2AJ50C 
ns, S. S. istingui ienti: 
ет inguished scientist 
Statement on teaching machines, 3KC12A 


Standards for listings i i 
CERA ES of private practice, 


Sue Psychological Foundation, Dashiell, 


Gold Medal, 1960, 2АС9ВА 
Coen cience Writing Award, 
M Science Writing Award, 1960, 


Gold Medal and Sci iti 
1960, P URS cience Writing Awards, 
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Sklar, M., Science Writi 
А 2АСӘЗА riting Award, 1960, 
Amnesia (See also Memory disorder 
retrograde, ECS, соп &, ЁС 
retrograde, anesthetics, 
EH, 2DK09P ac 
Amphetamine, IDK86R 
action of, 3DK40B 
& activity, in mice, 4DK38U 
addiction, incidence of, DK, SJM89B 
arousal & nystagmus, 3DK11C, SDKISC 
atropine, response rate in rats, IDK91C 
& consumatory behavior, IDKOIH 
& eating, in rat, 10К795 
effects on rat behavior, 2DK66B 
eyelid conditioning &, CG, 3DKISL 
fatigue, & cogni ive function, ЮКТА 
ood intake, & brain-stem lesi 
. SDCóSC жшн 
insulin & hunger, EF, 2DJ74S 
intoxication, 4IC20G 
mescaline, & 
& motor 
, in normals, 3DKOIH 
& operant behavior, 2DK71K 
& opiate analgesia 
T 


ssion of eating & drinking, rat, 
‚ IDK37E 
toleran DRL schedule, activity &, EL, 
4DK 
toxicity, in mice, 1DK97S 
toxicity & stress, DN, 1DK66W 
Amygdala & Amydalectomy, lesions in, & 
hyperphagia, 2DC52S 
tl monkeys, 3DC34S 
xcement, EL, 1DC88S 
, monkey, EO, 3DC85M 
food deprivation, DL, 


е conditioning, EI, 2DGI3Y 
& transposition, monkey, EJ, 1DC96S 
Anality, expulsion, verbal recall &, 
2HJ19P 
& political aggression, 1HE78F 
retention, verbal recall & HG, 2HJI9P 

Analysis (See also Variance) 
condition, description & value of, IAD43Z 
canonical e, HI, 2AES9M 
consumer, SLOIS В 
nonlinear path, & asymptotic regression, 

1AG20T 
process of, lawfulness of, 1CM46M 
regression-discontinuity, KL, 1AFO9T 

Analysis of Variance (See Variance) > 

Analyzer, activity of, role of feedback im, 

2AP99D per 
auditory, coupling, & conditioning, ЕІ, 
2DC47M 
Darwin & development of, AN, 1ADAM 
development of & Darwin, AN, 1AD23. 
functional interaction of, 2BC74A M. 
functions of, in man, 4DAS6M, 4DB14M, 
4DI69M 

Anchor effect, in attitude scaling, 26D77W r, 

reproduction of forms &, theory of, Cl, 
1BCOST 
psychophysical judgmen 
social perception &,. 

Anger (See also Aggression; 
blood pressure & DN, 
hippocampal convolution 

1DC79N m. 
rage, hypothalamic stimulation 
sham rage diencephalic, chemi 

3DE23B 

Animal behavior & psychology (Se 

heading) iE i 
in classical & operant conditioning m 
Russia, 4EHS7R 7 A г 
evolutionary & neurological basis, DA 
3EAISD E ict, 
grooming, chaffinches hunger-fright confici 
3ED38R ED, 1DJ09D 


implications, 


&, 2DEG0Y 
oception &, 


e also next 


host-factor, aquatic animals, 

human behavior & clinical 
2EA23G 

Japanese studies, EA, 1ANSSM EG, 

prey-capturing, odonata larvae, 


C95G ч me 
ultrasonic pulse compression, ocho loca! 


G96S E 
Animals (See also Bird; 

EDU] Da 

uinea Pig; Insect; 5 

Pigeon; Puppies; Rabbit) 
aquatic, host-finding behavior, 
Axolotl, color reception 1, 
baboon, motor conditioning, 


baboon, social & individual behavior, 
4E090K 


bats, echolocation of insects, 1ED41G 

bats, echolocation vs. radar technique, 
2EG96S 

bats, migration, ED, 4DJ25K 3 

bee, response to queen, before swarming, 
1EO01A ? 

blackbird, mobbing calls, model for, 
2E088A 

cattle, behavior in yards, 3EO20T $ 

cattle, strain & individual differences in 
temperament, 3EO25T 

Ву, color receptor-systems, 1EG95M 

commensals, behavior of, ED, 107090 

crab, habit reversal, 1EH75D 

crab, host-finding behavior, ED, 1DJO9D 

crab, eyestalk movements, polarized light, 
3EG75S 

complex sounds emitted by, 2EB89L 

domestication & memory, 4EH65H 

earthworm, avoidance conditioning, EK, 
1EIO2R T 

earthworm, lesions & behavior in, 3DC37B 

primates, feeding devices for space flight, 
SEF21G 

goldfish, bar pressing for food, SEF68R _ 

goat, vigilance level & avoidance condi- 
tioning, 1EK89L 

goat, avoidance conditioning without shock, 
EK, 1EL09B i f 

goat, hypnotic trance in foster kids, 
SEP20M 


gophers, conditioning in, 1EBO3R 
gorilla, motor development of, FA, 2EAS9K 
ground squirrel, electroretinogram of, 
3DI39C К 
hamster, male sexual behavior, 1EF56B 
hamster, maternal behavior, 3EDIIR 
hamster, family formation & break-up, 
ED, 3EB81R 
Hydra, feeding reflex in, SED31L 
insects, & skin sensitivity, 1EG11M | 
invertebrates, apparatus for stimulating, 
1EA48H 
jackal, domestication & memory, 4EH6SH 
kangaroo, visual discrimination learning, 
4EJ71N М 
mammals, taste & odor in feeding be- 
havior, EB, 2EG37L à 
шу, reflex development in, ED, 


nocturnal Gecko vision in, 3DI43D . 

Octopus, visual shape discrimination, 
1EJ35S 

octopus, visual discrimination, 1Е7525, 

Octopus, hole-drilling & venom injection, 
3EB66P 7; 

octopus, interocular transfer in, 2DC86M, 
2DC92) A 

opossum, visual discrimination earning, 
AEJ7IN 

pig, orienting response & age, 1ED81N 

pig, water taste іп, 101587, А 

planaria, retention of habit, after section- 
ing, IEIOIM MES 

planaria, conditoning regeneration in, DK, 
3DC63C 

planaria, conditioning, light-shock rela- 
tions, 3E102H P 

polychaete, hesioned, host-finding behavior, 
ED, 1DJo9D us 

porpoise, interspecies communication ef- 
forts, 2ENI2L Ў 

Porpoise, linguistic analysis of sounds, 
4GH99D 


porpoise, size discrimination, 2EGO9K 
porpoise, vocal exchanges, 4EO73L. 
Primates, & primal horde theory, GE, 
3HM13B 
raccoon, 
4EN39M 
raccoon, delayed reaction, 2EN61C 
raccoon, double alternation learning, 
3EN48J 
raccoon, color discrimination, 1EG79M | 
scorpion, sound production, threatening 
behavior, 2EB18R 
sexual responsiveness to female, 5EF88B 
sheep, physiology of diuresis in, EL 
1DJ69L 


patterned strings learning, 


sheep, hypnotic trance in foster lambs, 
SEP20M 


sheep, appetite for salt, 3EF97D 

sheep, feeding & weight gain, 3EF16G 

shark, auditory disctimination, 2EG80K 

sloth, two-toed, electroshock response, 
2DF26E 


snails, color reception in, ВН, 201310 
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social life & communication, review, 
SEASSL 
squirrel, as laboratory animal, discrimina- 
tion, 4EF26D 
starfish, clam locating, EB, 3ED48S 
study of color vision, 1EG97M 
turtle, vestibular responses in, 1ED17C 
turtle, color reception in, BH, 2DI310 
turtle, extinction & partial reinforcement, 
2EL04M 
turtle, partial reinforcement & extinction, 
2ELI2E Т 
turtle, social facilitation, 3EO68C 
worm, alternation in maze, 3EDO0G 
Animism, primitive, in psychoses, 2JP56M 
responses, function of context & instruc- 
tions, 1GG81S 
Anomie, attitude toward aged &, 3GD44K 
authoritarianism & prejudice, GC, AH, 
1GD39M р 
illegitimacy & cultural penetration, 4GB10G 
Anoxia, EEG, EMG, EKG, & performance, 
ADL86A 
EEG, & Age, 5DB48R 
hypocapnia, auditory thresholds & DN, 
4DLOIK 
hypoxia, auditory thresholds & DN, 
4DLOIK 


hypoxia, & motor conditioning, 4DL15A 
hypoxia, cold exposure, shivering, 4DL43B 
neonatorum, reactivity &, monkey, 301,775, 
3DL83S 

pathological anatomy, 4JG59M 
sychological symptoms, DN, 401555 

JExpertension & USE Jic DN 

Anthropology, American Anthropologist, subject 

k author index, Vols. 51-60, GA, 
1AIO7S + 

behavior of Bambuti pygmies, BC, 2GB04T 

bibliography of museum publications, 
SATI0! 

interdisciplinary approach, 3GB76T 

physical, seat design, 2LJ23B 

psychological, review & analysis of, HA, 


H 

& psychology, 3GA04W 

religion & mental health, 3GA57A 

seat design, 2LJ23B ў 

social aims & methods, Nadel's views of, 
4GBOI. 

social, Dm endeavor &, 3GB13W 

totality problem 3IESSM. a 

Anthropometry, & education, research in, 

2 


ti-Semitism (See also Jew; Prejudice) | 
Anxiety (See also Fear; Children’s Manifest 
‘Anxiety Scale; Taylor Manifest Anxiety 
Scal hobia) 
& ability, children’s, 2FC22H 
& academic achievement, 1KL99G 
& accuracy of interview, E 2HEI1H 
adolescence, [952 Тин 3FH23M 
& aggression, 
aldosterone excretion &, DJ, HK, 4HNI7E 
& ambiguity, IHK65D. 
arithmetic performance &, 3KLO2H 
ascorbic acid & hydrocortisone levels &, 
5DJ53G vit 
ux response & specificity &, 
ноп, IHMAGB: 
tration, T 
cathectic orientation &, HM, AN, 4HE91R 
childhood, game preferences, HK, 3FF07S 
children verbal behavior &, 3FF79B 
childhood, & broken Us 4FG25K 
communication of, HK, 16Е88М 
& complex reasoning, HK, 4CNO1B А 
& concept formation, CO, Sb 2HK31 
cross-cultural differences, chi dren, GB, 


defensiveness & problem solving, CN, HM, 
4HK 


66 
dental, & drugs, SDKOOW 

omental theory of, HK, SHMS2B 
deve erential test performance, HK, 


KJ43P 
аш КО test &, 4HK77M RON 
displaced ALMA in learning, 3С! dh 
in disturbed chi dren, rated by mothers, 
H 
dogmatism} problem solving & CN, 
4H 


12F 
& EUG activity, HK, DG, 2HN84 
effect оп word recognition, 1HLAS: 
emotionality of offs ring, 1EC57D c 
& examination results, , 1KJ93 
fear & affiliation, CC, 4HKS6S 
& flicker fusion, BI, 2HKSSW 


i , 1HJ30H 
V isatlon-aggressión &, 4HK46H 
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Animals 
Aphasia 


generalized vs. test, HK, 3HN22M 

graphic construction vs. expansiveness, 
HK, 3HE73W 

GSR conditioning, HK, 4CG27B 

handwriting &, 2HE71L 

hostility in adolescents &, 4FH37B 

& humor, 2HE91L 

hysterics vs. dysthymics, CG, HK, 4HI88G 

& identity, collection of essays on, 1ІНК585 

& imprinting in ducks, 1EC40M 

increase in adolescence, HL, 1FH51M 

individuation, role in psychopathology, 
„НК, 3JP03V 

“instructional” conditioning &, GSR, 
3HKIID 

learning & HK, 1CF57M 

manifest, rigidity & 1HK27C 

meaning & measurement of, IHK35C 

measurement of, 2HK78K 

mental retardation & HK, 4JI77M. 

MMPI factor, HJ, AH, 3HFS5SE 

need achievement, success & failure, HK, 
4HJ65R 

new scale of, 4HB93G 

Norwegian translation of Sarason scale, 
FF, 1HC77R 

& pain, reduction of, in dentistry, JHK40C 

paired associate learning & HK, 1CII3L 

physiological correlates of, HK, 2HN34M 

psychotic, 3JP09B* "o 

in psychology, existentialism & religion, 
3GA03R 


publication trends, 2HK66L. 

questionnaire diagnosis of, 1HI63P 

& ratings of "failure" picture, 2HK57Z 
reduction, rocking or sleep as, IT, 2FH71E 
vues experimental analogue for, 


reduction, alcohol &, rat, EK, HK, 
1DK73S 


relief of, HK, 1GE88M | 7 
response of, drive-reduction vs. contiguity, 
$HK618' 
response to conflict, HF, 1HK10W 
responses to threats &, HF, 3HK65S 
retarded children's manifest, HK, 1JI05M 
rigidity in neurotic, 2/T89P 
on Rorschach with 5 organic groups, JU, 
3HI56S 
Rorschach ressive movement, anatomy 
responses &, 2HG12W 
rumor content & HJ, AN, 3GE12C 
& self-acceptance, children, HK, 2FF29B 
separation, grief & mourning, 1НК51В 
& socioeconomic status, GC, 1HF39L 
& sociometric status, children, 4F F841 
sources of, adolescent boys, HK, 3FH65M 
speed of response & HK, 1CD41R 
speed in reaction time task, CD, 3FCOIP 
stimulus generalization &, 2СНО8) 
2HK31A 
suggestibility & birth order, GE, 4HK16S 
& symbolic sexual arousal, HK, 2HM96W 
Taylor MAS & Bender-Gestalt test, 
2HK78G y 
test, Primary Mental Abilities, HD, 
2НК155 
test & school, 1KD99D 
test, children, HK, 2FF93H 
time judgment & time experience, HK, 
3BC66C 
in ulcer patients, 3JU90C 
unassimilated pecena &, 4HK05H 
& verbal learning, HK, 2CI77H. 
& verbal learning, DN, HK, 4CI43L 
& visual & auditory discrimination, BI, 
2HK11J 
word association &, 3HK53S, 4HK68G. 
acoustic analyzer in, 4JFO2K 
Anxiety T selection, Bourdon test, 
21.00! 


from exteroceptive stimulation in kittens, 
2ELOIS 


Aphasia (See also Memory Disorder) 
Е bibliography on, 1JG60W, 291070 
case study of developmental, 2JE86B 
clinical АА fe eaten of, 1JEO4H 
cognition in, 
developmental, & speech errors, 2JE48M 
development of a literary, 1JE91D 
dimensions of language performance in, 
2JE20, 
АГ hos for, STE11B 
IRE deficit in, 17455 
anotivation ҮН, оу Е, MA 
eurological factors in, 
objective test for classification of, STG91W. 
self-concept in therapy of, 1JE74) 
therapeutic responsibility in, 1JE77F 
traumatic psychoses with, 2JQ49A 


Apnasia 
Association 


WAIS scores in hemiplegic with, 2JF51H 
word blindness, case study, DI, 3JF75K 
Apparatus (See also Equipment; Machine; 
"Tachistoscope) 
activity, running wheel or stationary cage, 
EF70W 


actograph for small laboratory animals, 
ЗЕЕПЕ 

animal performance measurement, DM, 
4EA99K 


aquarium temperature control, 2EA03S 

aquatic animal response to chemical, ED, 
1DJO9D t 

binocular color mixing, 3BHO8T 

brain stimulation, 1DE1SL, 3DA23M 

brain implanting, 3DD62S 

brain activity measurement, AC, AN, 
2DG21C 

capacitance sensing of movements of small 
animals, 3EB30K YT 

chair for conditioning & physiological re- 
search, chimpanzee, 5BG27G 

chemical stimulation of discrete brain 
areas, 2DD80H 

Complex Behavior Simulator, 1LJ20H 

cortical arousal response, DC, 2DH17H 

cue position & response location, primate, 
5EJ43S i | 

d.c. electrographic recording, 5DG84R 

defensive reflexes, free conditions, 2EK86A 

delayed alternation by monkey, 2EN98J 

device for cognitive learning, primate, 
4EHOSR w 

discrimination training by 
shapes, rat, 2EJ17S E 

discrimination box to test transfer, bird, 
EJ, 3EN29D 

for drinking rate, EH, 1EI45D 

EEG, for small animals, EA, 4DJ11M 

EEG, trigger photostimulation, 1DGO8B 

EEG spectral analyzer, 306756 

electrode-implanting, small animal, 1DE25V 

electrodermal measurement, 2DA29L 

electrodes, in_self-stimulation, SDE81V 

electronic, AD, AI, 1DA90U 

electronic, network design, AD, АІ, 
1DA90U 

evoked response detector, 3DH78C 

feeding devices for primates in space flight, 
SEF21G 

filament lamps in, brightness of, 1BF49C 

for flicker fusion, 3В198Р 

frequency analyzer, electroretinography &, 
BI, 2DI48G Ё 

generating stimuli, use of computers in, 

C27G 


stereometric 


geochronograph, heart  & respiration, 
2р749! 


Goldmann perimeter, area & threshold 
luminance, 3В1215 

Hebb-Williams test, short form, 1EH20L 

IBM card as, 1BA20S 

implanted electrodes, 300641, 

Krech Hypothesis, 1DJ68P, 1DK72M 

magnetic field detection, nerve trans- 
mission, 3DB17G 

measuring food motivation, 
3EFOIW 

measuring arm dexterity, 1CD29S 

movement discrimination, small mammals, 
4ЕЈО1А 

multiple straightaways, rat, 2EHO7B 

monkey response to visual incentives, 
2EF39B 

olfactometer, rat, 3EG84G 

olfactometer for odor 
3BK520 

operant discrimination, infants, 4FB33S 

optical chronaximeter, BF, 4DI67M 

palmar conductance, 1DJ06M. 

palmar sweat, 4DJ19W 

photoelectric, recording eye 
3BI77V 

photostimulator, 1BF47Z 

plethysmograph, 107520 

probability analyzer, neurophysiology, BF, 
4DH29L 

psychophysiological investigation, 3BA71U 

puppy object-manipulation test, 2EF73J 

quantitative model for mobbing calls, 
2EO088A 

radio telemetering, physiology, 3DA96M 

radio transmission, brain potentials, DH, 
3DG23S 


monkey, 


measurement, 


movement, 


for recording eye movements, 3BJ09S 
response latency, analysis of, 3CD53B 


rotary chamber {ог conditioning, small 
animals, 2EK90L 
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for salivary conditioning, 3CG40S 
serial multiple visual discrimination, 

1EJi7K 

shock grid for insects, vertebrates, new 
type, 4EK12L 

shock administration, 1BA19H 

shuttle box for fish, 1EA14H 

for simulating olfactory function, 3BK42M 

simultaneous ^ discrimination, monkey, 
2EJ75M 

skin moisture measurement, 1DJ33W 

spatial. stimulus arrangement, monkey, 


for spectral luminescence analysis, 4BH15M 
for stabilizing national image, 3BF81P 
stereotaxic, DD, 1DC13M 
tachistoscope, reflecting, 2BAS4D 
threshold determination, DB, 1BBSIK 
transistor psychogalvinometer, 2DJ99Z 
trolley rides in water maze, 2EH22D 
for verbal response latencies, CI, 2CD49T 
WGTA modification, 2KA93S 
wheel & cage for estrus activity measure- 
ment, SEF24F 
Apparent distance (See Distance/apparent) 
Apparent movement (See Movement/apparent) 
Appetite (See also Drive; Food; Hunger) 
energy & nutrition, 3DO94D 
Applied psychology, annotated bibliography, 
French, Dutch, & German 41А295 
Swiss, history, 4LA08B 
Appraisal (See also Selection) 
executive, 5LD27M 
Approach (See also Avoidance; Conflict) 
behavior, termination of shock, 3ELOSE 
conflict, measured by operant response, 
EL, 3EP97H 
conflict, recovery from, rat, 3EK75T 
deprivation, guinea pig, 2ЕК015 
gradient, strength of pull, 3EH35S 
response, in domestic chick, 1EC97S 
Aptitude (See also next headings) 
academic, review of tests, 5KJ81D 
child's sociocultural milieu, 2FC77S 
foreign language, factor analysis, 2KK03C 
intellectual, leadership, factors in, ILDS9M 
-interest discrepancy, guidance &, 5KI23N 
Navy personnel, prediction of, SLD76K 
pilot training, test development, 3LDI9R 
prediction, 4LD10K 
problem solving vs. assimilation, 4KB29M 
& satisfaction with college, KD, 2KK87F 
Scientific, Indian Test, AN, 3KK36M 
Seashore Test of Musical Aptitude, 
KK, AN, 3GJ23B 
„verbal & personality, 2KK65A 
Aptitude/Mechanical (See Mechanical aptitude) 
Aptitude test (See Test/aptitude) 
Aquarium, maintenance, 3EF07B 
Arctic (See also Acclimatization; Cold) 
isolation, personality & adjustment to, 
4HJ29C 
sleep in, 3CB50S 
Archimedes Spiral (See also After effect spiral) 
octave vs. 20-band method, 5BO04K 
validity of, SBOO3K 
Arithmetic (See also Mathematics) 
achievement, & parental attitudes, 4KB49C 
diagrams in teaching (Russia), IKBO1B 
formal operations, FC, 2KB02P 
intelligence & achievement in, 2KJ14H 
observations in, 2KB96W 
psychology &, 2JNO7F 
reasoning, tests of, 4LD19D 
retardation, Sweden, 1KE88M 
for retarded child, 3KG57B 
Test, Navy, open-ended & multiple choice 
derstanding i, & teach 
understanding in, teachin; ii 
i Кок Ya g machines, 
rmy (See also Personnel/military; Soldier 
General Classification Test, 2594 
grades, 4KJ17H 
reenlistment, prediction of, 2LDI4H 
Army Classification Battery (See also Battery) 
achievement need & test anxiety, 3KLO2H 
каны ЫЕ of, 310111, 
vs. status-free measure of inte] il- 
ity, SEDTSA llectualabil- 
Arousal (See also Attention; Vigilance) 
пее & num, 3DL29C 
amphetamine, nyst из, р: > 
KIC ystagmi 3DK11C, 
пешни орап &, ЕС, 10085 
cortical, alamic reticular ѕузі 
400915 е 
general, tactile sensitivity, GSR 
4D ]87E if piu 


hibernation & ED, 4DJ25K 
& imprinting in chick, SECO2P 
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physiological processes in, 5DB30B 

sleep, neuronal activity in, SDG31C 

sleep &, QM activity іп, SDGO8V 
sudden from sleep, perform: 

(et SEIT EC 
ee also Creativity; Drama; Esthetics: 
Music) 7 a; Esthetics; 

anxiety psychology of, HK, 2 

GERA Pygmies, BC, dehors d and 
ibliography ої museum publicati 
SAII0C publications, 

bone paste gel & aphonia, 5ЈЕ86Р 
creative process, ego psychology, 
3GJ4sF ZO psy! gy, HM, 
development of abilities in, GJ, SHDO4K 
evolution of, 1GJ07M 
Freud's view of, GJ, 2HM11G 
graphic reproductions by 
2EN07B 
history & immediate experience, 1GJO1J 
entertainment, mass, & creative artistry, 
1GB32L 
mental illness & in Goya, 2JP33L 
perspective, analysis of, BJ, 4BG33Z 
psychoanalytic account of Уап Gogh, 
GJ, 3HMS1L 
psychology in education, 1GJ39N 
schizophrenic, 3JQ05L 
self-observation study of, 367331 
source of psychological knowledge, 3AA21M 
source of nonobjective, 1GJ19S 
teaching of, research in, 2KJ17H 
teaching of, Ru: 1KB67S 
Van Gogh, V. psychiatric history, 4AG60P 
Articulation (See also Speech) Я 
children’s, role in learning ability, 2FD59W 
cleft palate &, 4JE62S 
index, suggested improvement, 5BO72C 
measurement of, JE, 5GH23B , 
measurement of, in retarded children, JI, 
5GH28S 
octave- vs. 20-band method, SBOO9K 
speech articulation test, 5JE36I 
validity of, 5BO10K 1 
Mxcendance Submission, NE eese problem 
solving, HJ, 4CN35 
paper-and-pencil test for, 2HE49B 
response set &, M а 
role playing &, 5 
NEA & Aspiration level (See also 
Achievement need; Expectation; Mo- 
tivation 
ы ша дешо айа of 3HIS7L 
new test of, & Rorschach indices, HE, 
pou 1, 1GE33Z 
& difficulty level, E33Z 
& drawing test, LB, 2HG03V. all 
educational & occupational, farms, smal 
town, & city, КІ, 1GB07B X 
education-occupation & culture #0 Ip, 
3KD56H 
effect of sibling relation on, 1FCI3F 
vs. expectation, AH, 1HE4! ш 
factor analysis of Am 1HE49W 
& group goal, 1 
& бар Bovolvement, 1GE33Z 
influence of teacher, 2KDOIR L 
& muscular tension, НМ, wae 
hysical factors &, К-дү: 
Felf-structure &, im delinquent boys, 


3J094S 
ER political preference &, sea 
& stress, adolescence, HJ, ЗЕН б 
Assimilation, attention & CL, P 
in judgment of lifted. weights, 3BB33B 
as result of categorizing, 
similarity, repressors VS. 
4HL28À : 
Association (See also Learning) 
clustering, developmental 
1FD95B 
ing, designs, SCL81B , ing, 
clustering, | uu paired-associate learning, 
4CI26H 
to geometric symbols, 200292, 01978 
mediated, & verbal learning, СТС in, 
to names & pictures, age 


transfer 
g, discarding items 


chimpanzee, 


sensitizers, 


changes in, 


learning, situation, 
3CKI9E 
paired-associate learnin: E 
АЕ ЭП & physiological indices E 
foie i. yt Bikchental, 149885 
spatial, & discrimination à 
monkeys, SDC28F probability, 
statistical theory, response 
$ЕрРЇЗМ 


4EL38H я 
strength of, children's learning, 


| 


value, of nonsense syllables, 1CI23A 
verbal, meaning &, 1GI36S 
Association/free, creative work of, SIF89E 
origins & underlying processes, HI, 
3HMO9B 
verbal & nonverbal aspects, IE, 3HM27K 
Association/word, of adjectives, paired-asso- 
ciate learning, FD, 3CI97C 
anxiety &, 4HK68G 
college counseling, 4KI51G 
critique of Freud’s use of, 2IE22M 
effect of instructions on, & anxiety, 
3HKS53S 
end of test, 4HE20A 
forgetting of, emotional factors in, HL, 
3GL99L 
immunity to, 4GD75P 
instructions in, effect of, KB, 2CIO4B 
interpersonal attraction &, 3GD07C 
intralist associations on Kent-Kosanoff, CI, 
2HC63R 
mental retardates, &, 1JI61S 
MMPI & muscular tension, 4HJ96K 
old age, SFIOSB 
oral & written chain, vocabulary, 1GH39J 
Schizophrenia & brain damage, 4JQ64M 
stress &, 3HJ61S 
test, Taylor MAS &, 2HK00K 
value, pronounciability & 
2Cl47W 
Associations (See Organizations) 
Asthma (See also Allergy; Illness) 
allergic, respiration under shock &, 507855, 
in children, mother's voice, 4JU440 
developmental features in, 2JU43R 
parental pressure in toilet training &, 
JU23A 


affectivity, 


psychodynamic aspects of, 2JU95L 

Athletics (See Sports) 

Attention (See also Arousal; Vigilance) 
apperception, & neurophysiology, 4DA16G 
apprehension & alpha blocking, SDGSIF 
biochemical approach to, CF, DP, 4DJ88G 
cognitive control of, illusions &, HM, 

HE, SED 
compound discriminative stimulus, pigeon, 
4ENO3R F 
& cortical excitability patterns, 2DHS8F 
deficit of, in retardates, 3JI55H 
detection of infrequent stimuli, 3CEI1L 
distraction &, assimilation, CL, BC, 
.ACEO7G 
division of, in driving, 1LN35B 
arated figures &, SCLOSG 
evoke; otentials, in 
ЫНЧА Р 
inhibition, & evoked potentials, 2DH40W 
kinesthetic aftereffects &, 4BE29C 

in learning, К. S. Woodworth analysis of, 

, 2CK11S 

listening &, bibliography on, 4BMS2D 

modality differences in, 4CE11L 

muscular dystrophy & difficulty in, 2JE52M 
nystagmus &, CA, 3BJ20C 

Physiological ‘aspects of, 3CE81A 

Psychological basis of, CH, 3COO1R. 

reinforcement, CE, 4CJ93F 

fcbizophrenics vascular component of, CE, 


selective listening &, CE, 1B042T 
selectivity, & learning, HL, 1CF65G 
its in, response to colors & figures, CH, 
signal detection &, 4GE08H 
Signal attributes, & distributions &, 
АСЕИН 
Simultaneous stimuli &, 
2CE03B, 2CE10M 
Sleep deprivation aid, 2CB36W. 
tactile-autonomic relation & BL, 4DJ87E 
training of, elementary school, 5KB81T 
& verbal conditioning, CE, 4CI29K 
Au During vigilance task, SCEOSW 
Attitudes (See also next headings; 
attitudes) 
adolescent, authority figures in, 3FH11D 
adolescent, to brilliance, FH, 3KD27T. 
lolescent, academic ` brilliance, ЕН, 
3KD27T 
n ме, older people, GD, 4FIIGK, Ср 
ing, хрегі i b , 
Na experience with agi 
Sirmen, job performance &, SLHO4H 
American & conformity, 1GD68G 
ìn Arab Middle East & culture change, 
AGD, 16В69М 
army reenlistment, 2LD14H. 
authoritarianism, north vs. south, GD, 
2KD73F 


waking cat, 


selection of, 


specific 


SUBJECT INDEX 


authoritarianism & socialized i 
Sabasa medicine, 

to caste, India, 1FCO9S 

change in marital counseling, 31026М 

change & conformity in chopaths, HE, 
3J067M ne 

in children & adolescents, Russia, FFAOI 

civi liberties, ii School students, 
SKDISF ig! udents, 

cognitive balance, self-threatening infor- 
mation &, 4GD33P 

to college, faculty vs. students, 3KD65R 

conflict, desegregation &, 3GD14F 

conflict in, theory of, book, 5GD91F 

consensus, family membership ys, socio- 
economic status, FG, 3GC49D 

consistency of, time perspective, social in- 
fluence &, 4GE65G 

content & agreement set, 
scales, HE, 4GDOIP 

correlates of desegregation, GB, 3GD31G 

cultural differences in, 5GD66C 

determinants of national character, SGD75R 

development of, AN, 1GD05S 

to disabled persons, JB, 1DG14Y 

to dogs, 1GD04H 

to education, laymen, 3KD13W 

to education, India, 4KD67S 

effects of interracial community on, 
3GD42F 

effect on humor, 3HJ58B 

employee absenteeism &, 3LH49P 

ethnic & extrapunitiveness, FC, 1GB81L 

extrasensory perception & 4BP47R 

factor analysis of Hawaiian voting, GB, 
AH, 1GD83D 

farm vs. nonfarm & 4GD14B 

films, aggression & KD, 4J072H 

future, orientation to, AH, 3HJ03K 
eriatric, GD, 3FI39G 

ypnosis, attitude to, sex & experience, 
SIISIL 


hypnotizability &, HB, 411555 

of Indians forced to migrate, AN, 460095 

industrial rewards, 4LH51M 

& information, 2GD69D 

to integration, 260036 

intellectual activity, 1GD78S 

in Japanese communities, GB, HG, 
4GD04V 

job, workers, 3LH23H 

job change, 5LH38T 

leadership & predicting others, GD, 
3GF99C 


laziness &, to school, 2KD68G 
& learning, KD, 1HJ95N 
managers, LI, 3LH25H 
measurement technique, new, 3GD97V 
measurement of, HE, 56057С 
menstrual taboo, cross-cultural 


personality 


study, 
85: 

mental retardation & psychiatric aides’, 

3JI12P. 


of mothers, 2 approaches to study of, 
110826 у 

mother vs. daughter, premarital sexual 
behavior, 5FG90B 

Moslems vs. Christians, AN, 1GB45M* 

of Negro children, & self-acceptance, 


1FC25T 
& piece-work jobs, LH, 


5GB89S 
New Zealand children's toward Maoris, 
4i 


GD01V 

to old age in Holland, GD, 3FI23M 

to old age, experts, GD, 1FI70A 

to old age, 5FI65Z К zm 

open-mindedness, liberation & equalitarian, 
3GD4Z — 

parental authority, 1HJ96M 

parental, premature birth, SFG65C 

parental, factors in child behavior prob- 
lems, 1FGS1P_ 

of parents in child-rearing, adolescent ag- 
gression &, FH, 3FG82C | 

of parents, & childrens’ adjustment, JT, 
1ЕС67А 


tion of others’, 4GD89A 
M persistence in nursery school, 3KD62K 
& personality, HJ, GC, 1GD43E 
permissive, in teaching, 3KB62M 
pessimism, rural vs. urban aged, 3FI32Y 
phenomenology of, SFAO1G 
to place of residence, 4610565 


tal, mother, 4FGO9B 
Prychophysical measure of, GA, 1BB94L 
Purdue Opinion Panel, courtship & mar- 


iage, FH, SKD16P 
ratings of, extreme stimuli &, GD, 2BB41F 
reactions of blind to, 3JC23H 
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Association 
Attitude/Industry 


religious, personality traits &, 3GD79M. 
religious, overt vs. covert, GD, 2HE17D 
to retirement, 5FI64B 
school ыеп debe ae 
ol c ist Я 
зоо СВ en's disturbed vs. normal, 


SEXES of employee questionnaire, 


ratty interpersonal attraction &, 


of six Hindu castes, GD, AN, 3GCO3R 

to smoking, old age, SFI69W 

& social class, HJ, GC, 1GD43E 

social, adolescents, 1FHO3L 

social class, personal influence & GD, 
4GCI8W 

social, & homogeneous grouping, 4KB39T 

source prestige, opinion statement, 4GD82M 

students’ compulsory participation in ex- 
eriments, KD, 4AM19G 

subjective reasons for, GD, 3HJ12H 

supervisory characterstics determine, 3L101S 

of supervisors, in union & non-union 
plants, 4LH34L 

toward surgery, 3JU01G 

survey, factorial item selection, 4LH31C 

survey of engineers, 3LHO7F 

symposium, 3GD89D 

taboos, menstrual 


cross-cultural study, 


3GB85S 
taking tests, factor analysis of, AH, 
3HF29B 


to teaching, sex differences, 3KD65D 
teachers of agriculture, & experience, 
3KM49S 
teacher’s, Bender-Gestalt & drawing tests, 
D, 2HEO4K 
to TV personalities semantic differential, 
2GD35K З 3 
uniforms as affecting patients’, 2IM35G 
Van Doren, C., "mistakes" of, 3GISOL 
wages, 4LHOIL 
Washington, & student perceptions of, 
4GD23C 
of white & nonwhite South African stu- 
dents, AN, 260038, 
workers toward SOS 1LH92M 
Yale studies of, 1GD39R 
Attitude change, activity condtioning & meas- 
urement, rat, 2ЕЕ87К 
aging & sex, GD, 3F172K 
anticipated vs. unanticipated persuasion, 
GG, 3GD35A 
authoritarianism, role playing &, HJ, 
4GD25H 


cancer, despair, &, SJUI4L 

in Chinese prisoners, GE, 366205 

in college, 2KDO9W 

contact with Negroes &, 3GD30L 

with course, FG, 2KD37C 

& defenses, GD, 1HL25P 

desegregation, 3GD44D. 

dissonance analysis of, experimental study 
of, IGD64B. 

effects of communication on, 3GD33W 

effects of speaker vs. content, 3GI31B 

emotional appeal, GD, 466501, 

emotionality & GE, 4GD31C 
roup discussion, KD, GD, 2KD24M 

husbands & schizophrenic wives, IQ, 
370091, f 

hyperthyroidism & counterphobic, 3JU04A 

i hypnosis, II, 1GD16R 

identification, 4GD65S 

with internship, 5GD65S 

& justification for compliance, 1GD76C 

in kibbutz, GB, AN, 4GD99S 

lecture vs. discussion vs, booklet, JI, 
4GD270 

mathematical model of, AD, 2GES7C 

mental retardates institutionalization, 1J166J 

motivation, 2GD63P 

to Negro in United States, 1GD87B 

& principle of least effort, experimental 
study of, GG, 1GD12R 

prison &, 3JO97W | 

of public vs. private opinions, GE, 
4GD31C 

residence in interracial community &, 
GD42F a 

similarity of communication, children, 
4ЕС57В 


57 
social reinforcement &, 46009М, 5GE1SC 
survey of research on, GD, 561515 
& teaching procedures, 2KB11T, SKD92W 
Yale studies of, 1GD39R 


i industi 
Р erotic SEL 


llege health service, 3K) 
college student-opinions, 280460. 


Attitude/industry 
Behavior 


college student, 2KD99H 

to education, India, 4KD67S 

films, aggression, &, KD, 4J072H 

& marriage, college students, 2KD26J 

& school demands, FF, 2KD35I 

social maturity, measuring, 3KD67A 

& teacher characteristics, 3KD18R 

values of high school students, 3KD32T 
Attitude scale, acceptance of rational au- 

thority, 2GD79R 

to aged, correlates of, 3GD44K 

anchor effects in, 2GD77W 

of badness, BB, 5GD07D 

church-sect typology &, 5GD29G 

clergymen to psychiatry, 3GD45W 

contrast effects in, 2GD77W 

education, AE, KD, 2GD73K 

intellectual activity, 1GD78S 

item sort vs. graphic judgment, 560575 

leadership, GD, 3GF59C 

Likert vs. Thurstone vs. UPRO, 4GD43B 

method of controlled marginals, 1HC39W 

Naylor-Vincent, 3GD97V 

phrasing & GD, 2KD95N 

physical fitness & exercise, 1DG38R 

realism-idealism in Indians, KD, 

4GD15D 

of religious beliefs, 5GD03M 

social desirability in, 4GD86T 

statistical significance of scalogram, AE, 


360125 
Unfold Partial Rank Order, 4GD43B 
of worldmindedness, 2604706 
Attitude/student, to artificial insemination, 
2KD43V 3 
to college courses, & aptitude, KD, 
K87F 
to college, & scholastic behavior, IKD66B 
compulsory participation in experiments, 
KD, 4AM19G 
ethnocentrism change, GD, 2KD62P 
Finnish students’, to woman's role, GB, 


Auditory discrimination (See also Auditometry; 


Auditory measurement, 


2BN64S 
masking, self-recording, 2BNOSP 
measurement program, 2BN49E 
response consistency, hysteric vs. anxious 
children,BN, 1FF26R В 
eech, for preoperative screening, 2JD65H 
Audition (See also next headings; Cochlea; 
Deafness; Ear; Hearing; Masking; 
Speech; Tone) 
analyzer, selectivity of, frog, BM, 1DI12G 
analyzer, peripheral, cat, 1DI39C 
aphasia & tone discrimination, 4JFO2K 
auditory cortex &, dog, BM, 1DB37M 
auditory discrimination &, without rein- 
forcement, 4BMO8P. 
backward masking, SBN98G 
beats &, cochlear model 
IBMOST 
blind persons’, 1JC31Z 
conservation program, 3LG53W 
deficit, MMPE, HI, 2HF93K 
delayed feedback, context effects upon, 
4BMCOF 
detection, uncertainty of time of signal, 
BB, 2BN71E, 2BN79E 
electromagnetic energy source of, DM, 
4BM40F 


feedback, delayed, performance effects of, 
3Ср41С, 3 DAC 

fe , delayed, 
ЗЕСО1С 

industrial auscultation, 5LB75K 

information conveyed in, CP, LK, 2BM72S 


analysis of, 


change in behavior, 


SUBJECT INDEX 


irritants, impalpable aye 2BM49B 
lateralization in, 1BM82J 

listening & ping on, 4BMS3D 
localization in, 1ВМ82] 


time-intensity relations, 


localization, 
3BM06W 

loss of, in diabetics, 2JBSOJ 

middle ear mechanism, BM, 3DI940 

pattern perception in, 4BC29K 

perceiving objects by sound, BM, 3JD13K 

physiology of, BM, 301226 

reaction time measure of, BN, 5С0775 

resonant frequency, matching &, 4BN57B 

review of, 1BM85L, 55M25W 

& skin sensations, similarity of, BM, BL, 
101017. 

sound localization, ВМ, 3DI76R 

speech literature, ASHA members con- 
tributions, 4AJ17M N 

& speech pathology, private practice, JE, 
4AK87A 

& spelling, 2KL15R 

state laws relating to, SJDO7B 

stimulus as reinforcer, mice, 4BL64B 

subcortical stimulation &, cat, 
2DE10N 

test word list, BO, JD, 1KES6H 

theory, 3BM88B 

timbre, perception of, 4BM50J 

training, SLES7E ЖЕ 

warning signals, design criteria, 3LK60L 

word list, BO, JD, 1KES6H 


BM, 


Audition; Auditory thresholds; Loudness; 
Noise; Pitch) 

articulation, 4JE42F Л 

intensity & frequency differences in, analy- 
sis of, 3BN41P 

lesions &, 2DC33M 

by shark, 2EG80K 


accuracy indicator, 


clinical testing, 4LD51I 
acoustic reflex activity — &, 
threshold shift in, 1BNO6F 
cerebral palsy & JD, 2JH45F 
critical bandwidth, & the basilar mem- 
brane, BN, 401446 
decision making & CP, 3BNO8G, 3BN93E 
external sounds &, noises &, 3BN22A 
gas environments & BN, 3DL47N 
GSR audiometry &, 2BN69C 
hearing sensitivity &, BN, 3JD68A 
hearing deficiency & methods of, BN, 
2JD91S 
intra-trial dependencies іп, 3BB42S, 
3BN46S 


GSR 


temporary 


limitations of audiometric, BN, 
loudness function & magnitude estimation 
of, 2BN87H 
loudness &, lambda function of, IBNO2G 
loudness &, time intervals &, 1BN20C 
masking &, loudness summation in, 
1BN03S 
masking &, by contralateral stimulation, 
4BN81S 
scaling of, 
2BB42B 
of sequences, 1BN71C 
temporary threshold shift in, 1BNO6F, 
1BN12W 
temporal discrimination in, 4BC29K 
*theory of, 2BN91C 
threshold &, 2BN91C 
reshold of, ear pressure &, 1BNO6C 
tone discrimination, model for, BN, 
3BB33T 
of hypnosis in, JB, 2IIS8R 


magnitude estimation & BN, 


use 
Auditory thresholds, change, stress, DN, 
4DLO1K 


near-threshold warning signal, BF, BN, 
2BB12H nd 


Auditory cortex & nervous system, afferent im- 
'HO0A 


pulse depression in, DI, 1D) 
electrophysiology, cat, BM, 1DH26A 
cortex, activation of, 3DH23G 
cortex & hearing, dog, BM, 1DB37M 
cortex, CEN in, BM, 2DHOSS, 


2DH2 
Authoritarianism (See also California F Scale; 


Conformity; Dogmatism) 
& acquiescence, IHF43C, 2HF71C 
anomie & prejudice, GC, AH, 1GD39M 
attitude change, 
4GD25H 
attitude to socialized medicine & 3GD45B 
authority & conformity, 4GE30R 
conformity & HF, 3GE77W 
effects on biracial work groups: 2GD48K 
in Egypt & United States, , 1GBS8M 
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role playing &, HJ, 


vs. equalitarian, group leadership, 2 

equalitarian, group leadership, pita 

& family patterns, IQ, FG, 3GB47K 

F. Scale, north vs. south, GD, 2KD73F 

mde RAT SGF35G 

maternal, ial schizophrenia, 3 

maternal, & childhood prejudice, NON 

obscenity threshold &, HE, 4GD43E 

occupation & sex role differentiation, chil- 
dren, 3FF71J 

regional differences in, 1GD43W 

rigidity & response set, 4HJ47A 

sexuality & affection, HF, 2HJ29R 

social perception in, 4HFOIS. 

& voting preference, 1GD43W 

Authority (See also Conformity; Law; Parent) 

authoritarianism & conformity, 4GE30R 

bureaucratic, laboratory experiment, 
4GF83E 

figures, in adolescents’ attitudes, 3FHIID 

parental, rational vs. inhibitory, 4FGISP. 

rational vs. irrational acceptance of, 
2GD79R 

critical bands, complex sounds, 280055 

Authorship, mnn; in scientific publications, 

2 5M 


Autism (See also Fantasy) 
child, & operant conditioning, JR, 4FD37F 
development of rhythm, 2КА19Ї 
operant behavior in, 1FF12F 
prochlorperazine, &' operant performance, 
1DK84F 


effect (See also Movement/ 


Autokinetic 
apparent) 
achievement need &, 4HJ64F 
bodily activity &, 3BEOIM 
conformity &, BC, 2GE89E 
sensory deprivation &, 2CA33R д 
Automation & Automata, character reading, 
device &, theory, LJ, 2BC29B 
economic & social implications, SLA78H 
impact of, coal mining, 4LI39' 
impact in South America, 3LH42P 
instructions, evaluating, 3KC66S 
level of, effect on operator performance, 
1LG46T D 
in medical diagnosis, 1H188S í 
ersonnel practices, review О, 
Personnel problems of, SLE77D 
theories of, AD, AI, IDA90U БВ 
theory of, & behavioral science, 1Ар! 
vocational impact of, 1LC19 B82H 
vocational guidance for age of, 2L! Yd 
Automobile, accidents, models of, 21403! / 
Autonomic (See also Nervous system, 
autonomic) 
activity, background, HL, 1DJOSW pg 
changes, & time estimation, BC, DA, 
3DJO9H cae 
perception questionnaire, 
threat, HK, 3HN22M 
response’ specificity, TAT & Taylor scale 
& 3HN64G 7 
Autonomy (See also Dependency-independency) 
of melancholy, 1JR28D M 
peak experiences &, SHJS4M 
prolonged education, 3FH07Z USN School 
Aviation, medicine, bibliography, LAUD 
of Aviation Medicine, 2LA41D, 
psychology, 3LAS1P i 
Awareness 5 also Arousal; 
Vigilance 
k ning, 2CJO9P d 
lack ‘of, leout, mediated generalization 
зан B 
in verbal learning & generalization ie 
Avoidance (See also Learnin a ure, ED, 
habituation of, to hawk-shap! 
3EF09M 
of nonreward, 1EK12B | 3ELOSE 
technique for, onset of shock, 


ALIOTM 


response to 


Attention; 


Barbiturate (See also Drugs) 
"A nystagmus, BJ, 2DK28B | . misti 
Battery, Army Fixed-Wing Aptitude, ў 
of, 3LD2IR. Test, academic 
Differential oe Я e 
xta High School Contents Ер” 
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medulla, in encephale isole cats, 5DG57M. 
response individuality &, 1DD54B 
DID) phase of, & response latency, 
2CD98R 


reaction to world in asthmatics, 2JU95L 
Brightness (See also Illumination; Light) 
apparent, influence of contrast on, 2BI70R. 
& the concentric circle illusion, 3BD48M 
constancy, distance between stimuli &, 
2BIOSD 
contrast, measurement of, DI, 2BI41M 
contrast in, disinhibition &, 4BI85M 
contrast in, interpretations of, 4В185М 
discrimination, transfer, rat, EC, 3EJ11D 
duration &, reciprocity &, , 4BI42R 
energy &, power-law relation of, BB, 
4BIA42R. 


filament lamps  &, disadvantages of, 
1BF49C 


function of spatial orientation, LK, 
2BIS1E 

information transmitted &, in recognition 
task, CP, 1BF21G 

intensity estimation, BB, 4BI42R 

luminance & DI, 2BF74] 

luminance differences &, 2BI89H 

matching, to flickering light, theory of, 
SBI49G 

matching acuity &, similarities in, 2BIS7G 

reaction time Broca-Sulzer phenomenon 
& BF, 1CD93R Ў 

scaling, chromatic vs. achromatic, ВІ, 
2B: 


680 
electrodes for, 300641, 
Brightness discrimination, adaptation &, to 
foveal stimuli, 2BI67 
amygdalectomy &, monkey, EJ, 1DC96S 
of constant duration flashes, 3BI96E 
lesions in superior colliculus &, ВЕ, 
2DC72B 
motor response measures in, BI, 1CHO9C 
Weber’s law &, modification of, BI, 
4BB30E А 
Business (See also Industry 
psychology, textbook, 4LA42L 


Caffeine, reaction time, 3CD93N 
“reaction time & CD, 20КЮС 
California F Scale (See also Authoritarianism) 
& acceptance of rational authority, 
2GD79R 
& acquiescence, 1HF43C, 2HF71C, 
4HE33S 
attitudes to aged &, 3GD44K 
& biracial work groups, 2GD48K 
conformity & HF, 3GE77W 
correlation with leadership attitudes, GD, 
GF59C з 
in Bavpt & United States, & adjustment, 
HE, 1GB58M 


factor analysis of, AH, IHCBSK 
is of EPPS, Guilford-Zim- 
factor analysis Bk 
1HF99Z 
4GD65S 


fornia Psychological Inventory, 1HA63M, 
Cati е performance, 2HFGSB 


llege counseling, 3KI47G 
correlates of, HJ, 2HF44L 
creativity &, 4HD29M 
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Brain 
Case 


new scales derived from, HF, 2HB49N 
validity of, HF, 3HC85D 
Cancer, аттан etiology of, smoking 


geniis & FI, IDP34D 
smokers’ reacti ti 
SODI iot туо асо 


Cardiovascular (See also Blood; Heart) 
Carotid occlusion, monkey, 3DI36D 
cardiac response, adrenal demudullation 
_& in cats, 1DJ911 
EDU Changes, sensory deprivation, 


constriction, NS function, & orienting re- 
flex, 5DJ03B 
pluse rate, auditory threshold, 3BN81W 
Career, aspirations, personal history correlates, 
scientists, HD, SLD81A 
choice & child experience, 1KI43N. 
choice, & family atmosphere, 1KIS1H 
choice, teaching, India, 3KM27C 
choice, by preschool child, 3FC20L 
physical education, women’s attitudes, 
1GD75D 
& social participation, 3GC21W. 
teaching, student interest in, LB, 5KD17P 
Case, Baer disease, organic psychosis &, 


adolescent boy, psychotherapy of, IIK37H. 

adolescent schizophrenia, TE А 

aged transient, supportive psychotherapy, 
FI, 3IK54C 

agoraphobia, 5JT84P 

analysis of masturbation, 3IK87H* 

anorexia nervosa, 5JUS2T 

astrocytoma of brain stem, 4JF83S* 

autistic adolescent, psychotherapy with, 
21K97M 

Breuers Anna O., her later life, IK, 
2HMOIK 

child analysis (Melanie Klein), IE, 
11K96K 


child psychiatry, Tourette’s disease, 
11K$7S ў 


childhood schizophrenia, 5JQ48M 

circumcision, psychological aspects, & 
theories of, 4IKO3H 

chromosome analysis in mongolism, 4J149S 

chronically hospitalized boy, play therapy 
with, 21H28M 

claustrophobia, Jungian analysis of, JT, 


K 

depersonalization, & personality theory, 
SIK33M 

DE models, construction of, 3AD91S 

disorders of gaze, SJF38W 

disturbed 5-year-old boy, modified psycho- 
analysis of, 2IK83G 

Eeyptolopist, Rorschach analysis of, 
41K80. 

UE ea ees histories & examinations 
of, 

exhibitionist, Rorschach & Szondi of, HG, 
IK07G* 


4 
failure to achieve self-identity, 4IKO1R. 
АШЧЫ dece hypnoanalysis of, IK, 


of family structure & emotional health, 
21025W. 

fear of death, psychoanalytic therapy of, 
SIKOSF T 

fetishism, temporal lobe dysfunction, IK, 
4Ј147Е 


former mental patients, autobiographies of, 
5IK30S 


Gustave Mahler, рае diagnosis 
of, IK, 2HMI7 

histories in advertising research, 3LOS1B 

homosexual, IK, 3JLI3F — 

husband haters, three similar cases of, 
41К28Е 

hysterical psychoses, JT, 3JPS7F 

hysterical attacks, delirium of interpreta- 
tion, 3IK90B 

impulse control in child, development of, 
11K87S 

juvenile offenders, 3 cases, IK, 5JU43S 

“life purpose," lack of, in college male, 
IK, JT, 41E66R 

Leonardo da БЕБИ E develop- 
ment, IK, 3JT32 ^ 

loneliness їп aged male, 11K88M 

meningitis & stuttering, 4JE92G 

mental disorder, fetal damage &, FA, 
4JV51M. 

micropsia, 3JV32S 

of Mickey Murphy, factor analysis, 
4KD82B Ө 

mongolism & social maturity, 471448 


Case 
Chemical & chemistry 


normal intelligence in phenylketonuria, 
4JI45A 


organization, 4IK07G* 
post-blinding depression, 3JR87S 
primary stuttering, 4JE94W 5 
problem solving interpreted as ‘‘idealess” 
behavior, 4EN66R ү 
psychoanalysis of obessive-compulsive neu- 
rosis, 1HM88N_ 
psychogenic blepharospasm, 1ID320 
psychopathology & cultural remedies, GB, 
lIE91 


psychotic children, music therapy with, 
1IH22D ү 
running away of adolescent, during psy- 
chotherapy, 21Е88С К 
schizophrenia, treated with hypnosis, IK, 
JQ, 3II19B 
schizophrenia, judgment of therapy proto- 
cols, ЈО, IIKO3R — 
schizophrenia & existentialism, 5JO42S 
schizophrenia & family pattern, 5JQ23T 
self-mutilation & malingering, 5JN24P 
17-year-old male, psychoanalysis of, 
SIK70H Н 
зеуеге AO US psychoanalytic treatment 
of, A t 
Soren Kierkegaard, psychoanalytic apprais- 
al of, 2IK08W 
stuttering & physical defect, play therapy 
case, JE, 21H40G 
successful psychoanalysis, follow-up study 
of, SIK98P р 
suicidal, homosexual, & alcoholic, 3IK52H 
34-year-old girl, sexual preoccupation, 
4IK29L 
three-part case study, data from 16 psy- 
chological tests, 2IK31S 
trance-like mutism, 5JE36K 
12-year-old, male stutterer, IK, 3IEO1S 
28-year-old, female prostitute, interview, 
JL, JO, 41K66R 
26-year-old male, 4IK49G 8 
use of isolation to enhance free associa- 
tions, IK, 2IHI3D ; 
word obsessions, in schizophrenia, JQ, 
11K85L 
“wording out," 51Е325 
Castration, complex, & menstruation, JU, 
2HM20S 


gonadectomy, EP, 1DJ83B 
& septal sell-stimulation, 3DE40N 
Cat, adrenalectomized, hormones & evoked po- 

tentials in, DJ, 2DHOOF Nis 

adrenal  demedullation & conditioning, 
1DJ91I . TRY 

anesthetics & auditory fatigue in cat, 
2DK64M 1 

ascending fibers in pyramidal tract, DG, 
3DB11B 

auditory system, electrophysiology, BM, 
1DH26A 


auditory generalization in, 1EJO1T 

auditory frequency discrimination, 1EJ86T 

avoidance conditioning & CS-US interval, 
2EK03S 

bulbar control of cortical arousal in, DD, 
DB33B 


caudate nucleus in, 2DH34E 

& color vision, 1EGOIB és 

conditioned respiratory reflexes to stimulus 
complexes, 4EII8T 

conditioning in, DK, 1Е146В 

cortical excitability changes in, 2DHSSF 

decerebrate, gravity reception in, SDK04C 

discrimination learning, & stimulus persev- 
eration, 1EJ99W 

domestic, sexual behavior in, 3EFO1M 

emotional reactivity &, 2DCS7N 

encephale isole, EEG in, 5DG57M. 

evoked potentials & attention, 2DH44A 

evoked potentials from auditory cortex, 
2DH27K 

evoked potentials in, IDH49C | 

GSR conditioning & interstimulus interval, 
SEH72W . 

hhypersexuality in absence of brain dam- 
age, 3EF53M 

hypothalamic stimulation &, 1DEOOR, 
1DE91R 
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infantile handling, Siamese kittens, 
3EC84M 

lesions, visual discrimination, & chlorpro- 
mazine in, SDK93P_ | 

lesions & sensory function in, DI, 2DC65S 

modifications of evoked potentials in, 
2DH27M 

neurophysiology of, 2DB33K 

nursing behavior to own & foster mothers, 
EB, 2ED47E x 

oddity learning after discrimination & re- 
versal problems, 2EJ33W 

off-responses in auditory cortex of, BM, 
2DHOSS 

hippocampal convolution &, cat, EF, 
1DC79N 


postural vigilance mechanism in, 2DB16D 

vs. raccoon, delayed reaction, box, 2EN61C 

recovery of avoidance response & duration 
of, CS, 4EK87H à 

reinforcement by exteroceptive stimulation, 
2ELOIS 3 

retinal ganglion cell response & light in, 
4DH84E 


reversal learning, type of apparatus, 
3EJOSC 

sensory preconditioning in auditory mo- 
dality, EI, 2EK39K 

sensory thresholds & perception in, BC, 
2DI17S 

single vs. double alternation learning, 
SEH33Y 


subcortical stimulation & audition in, BM, 
2DEION 


suckling behavior, litter-raised & isolates, 
SEOS1R 

transfer relations in discrimination learn- 
ing, 2EJ36W 

vestibular nystagmus reflex, habitation of, 
2EDI4H 

visual discrimination, early deprivation, 
EC, 1EJ42R 

visually-deprived, electroretinogram in, EC, 
4DI26B 

vision & superior colliculus in, BF, 
2DC72B 


Catatonic, disturbance of vascular orienting 


reflex in, CE, 270505 
in rabbit, SDKISB 


Categorical behavior, frames of reference, 


children, SFC37W. 


Cathexis, measure of, HM, AN, 4HE9IR 
Catholic, case against segregation, 4GASSO 
Causation & casuality, & correlation, 1AE46B 


& explanation, 1ADI8P 

historical, adolescent concepts, 4KBO9P 

perception of, momentum & kinetic en- 
ergy, 3BC94N 

problem in contemporary biology, 4AD93K 

radius of action, causal impression, 
3BGI9B 

reaction time of various, visual, CD, 
3LF79F 


Centrifugation (See also Growth) 


compensatory nystagmus &, adaptation in, 
DI, BD, 4BL23G 

perception during, BD, DI, 4BC13G 

performance during, DI, 4BL19K 

vestibular function &, in primates, 3DJ- 
09G, 3DJ15M 


Cerebellum, DI, 1DB87B 


& motor conditioning, EI, SDC20F 
motor function &, 1DC16G 


Cerebral cortex (See also Brain; Cortex) 


activity of, methods of study, 1DA09S 
arousal, neurophysiology of, SDB30B 
association, geniculate body pathway to, 
DI, 3DE69V | 
association, agnosia, & intelligence, SDB43B 
auditory zone, & sound discrimination, in 
dogs, 1DC64M 
axonal changes & cretinism, rat, 2DJ70S 
cerebrovascular disease, & object identifi- 
cation, DJ, 3JES4E 
ion, method of study, SDJ80T 
tioning without, EL, 1DA26B 
conditioned light rhythms in, in man, 
, 106995 
coordination, learning, & EEG synchroni- 
zation, in dog, EI, 1DG26P. 
corticofugal control in, DH, 2DA84B 
cutaneous & visual analyzers, & condi- 
tioning, IDC51A 
dysfunction in old age, 4FI18M 
EEG changes, & conditioned inhibition, 
EI, 2DG56L 
electrical effects, conditioning, dog & rab- 
bit, 2DG46M. 
electrical stimulation of, 1DD54B, 1DH49C 
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ed in, rat, Se 10С545 
evoked auditory potentials Ў 
cat, 2DH27E. Р & anesthesia, 
excitation in conditioning, b; 
dog, 4Е165Р в, ну as 
excitatory processes of tetanic poisonii 
ше 2рктоб KDE 
unctional changes, weak stimulati 
"FC, 2DG49D pee 
kidney regulation in, dog, EI, 1DJ79E 
latency & induced muscle tension, 5CD30P 
lateral dominance &, 2DC79P 
learning & interhemispheric transfer, EL, 
2DC77R 
lesions in, & CFF, in man, IDCIIB 
& memory, CM, 4DAIIF 
postnatal development, review, FA, 
3DA63M 
potential rhythmicity & light stimulus 
rhythm, 4DH11I 
pyramidal’ axon origin in, 2DB96R 
adiation & animal hypnosis, IL, 2DM69S 
& regulation of diuresis, EI, 1DJ69L 
representation of visual field in, DI, 
5DHO3D 
& reticular formation, Pavlovian theory, 
5DB80B 
speech areas, FD, 4DASSP 
& subcortical motor reflex control, BL, 
2DHS4A 
synchronization, thalamic reticular system 
&, 4DG91S 
& thalamic stimulation, SDHO2R — 
visual system, interneuronal connections, 
4D 
visual area, & reticular formation, DG, 
5DH68M ў 
Cerebral palsy (See also Physical handicap) 
agnosias in, 4JH44) 
articulation testing in, 2JHO1I, 2JH28l, 
4JHOBI 
y growth in, 3JH17M 
h pressure in, 4JHO9H 
ing anomalies, 2HJ94J 
of, ИОН А 
nguinity, 2 
Draw-A-Person Test in, 3JH29N 
drug therapy with agea 
educability in, 4. Н 
family & genetic factors in, 2JHO4A 
films on, SJESAN Reni 
ic disorders &, M 
ting behavior of children, STESTA 
incidence in England & Scotland oly 
2]H27S 
life expectancy, 2JH22R i in 
Morse code communication, in, 
music therapy for, JH, 3JHSSA 
palatal paresis in, JE, 4JH20H 
phoniatric treatment in, 3JH220 
postural reflexes in, 4JF35R 
rehabilitation needs in, 2JH22A 
rehabilitation of adult, 4JHO7B F 
sheltered workshop with, 2JH25 2. 
social status of parents in, 2JHS 
speech disorders in, JH, UESI Y 
speech difficulties in, ЈЕ, 17 n 
speech therapy in, JE, 4JH14 
test of consonant blends for ш 


D, 2JH45F 
m 27933, 2]H39M 


23C 
p 


nality) 


275 


4JH15C 


se in, GH, 


3FH03D A 
development, temptation, $ЕЕ79б 
education їп college, 4KB35 he 
education, research in, IHE 2BC29B 
recognition, device & theory, ip 
& SES & family relation, 5 

Check-list (See also Inventory) |... 31Q41M 
diagnosis, & mothers personalities, aders, 
Interpersonal, popularity 0 

F52T 
IA Interpersonal, Draw-A- 

&, 3HESIA , p, АЛИК, 
mental retardation &, 4Ј133Е, lation, 
Modes ardalem, Japanese transl 

3KD91U 
Mooney Problem, IKMSSA: 
opinion, measuring суш. Pit 
parental reactions to, m 5 
reactions to stress in, 270129. 
of task activities, reliability О, 

Chemical & chemistry, aquatic 

to, ED, 1DJ09D 


Person Test 


brain, & adaptive behavior, EH, 4DJ81R 
carbon dioxide, auditory threshold Shift, 
BN, 3DL47N 
implantation in brain, 2DD80H 
of nerve activity, 4DB62N 
stimulation, & activity, 1DJ49N 
Chemical senses (See also Smell; Taste) 
olfaction, apparatus which simulates, 
3BK42M 
protein &, frog, BK, IDI7II 
reception, diencephalic mechanisms &, 
3DE23B 
salt, in frog, BK, 2DISSR 
thiamin sniff thresholds, 2BKOSC 
Chicken, sggregstive behavior to visual cues, 
77 


animal hypnosis as inhibition, 1EP83L 
approach response to visual stimuli, 
1EC97S 
avoidance reactions in 3 hr, old chicks, 
EK, 2EGS1F 
blinking in prematurely hatched, 2EG47F 
color cues & maturation, SEC97G 
comb & wattle, & flock status, 1EO92M. 
critical age for imprinting, fear & loco- 
motor ability, 2EC15H 
discrimination reversal &  overlearning, 
1EJ76W 
food preference & prefeeding, 3EF38C 
immobility from holding, age & experi- 
. ence, 1EF86R 
imprinting from motionless geometric ob- 
. jects, 2EC34G 
imprinting & arousal, SECO2P 
operant control of vocalizing in, 1EL71L 
reinforcement & imprinting object, SEC92C 
social rank shifts through avoidance con- 
_ditioning, 2E0735 
visual depth perception of newly hatched 
chicks, 2EGS9T 
„Water taste in, IDIS8Z 
Child guidance (See Guidance/child) 
Childhood (See also next headings) 
abandoned child, personality defects, 
ЗЕСО1У 
accidents, 2LN78A, 4LN78A. 
adjustment & object curiosity, 3FF93M 
adjustment, parent child relationship &, 
3FG73S 
adjustment of, & parental attitudes, 
1FG69B 
adjustment & socio-economic status, GC, 
1FF49B 
adjustment & maternal attitudes, JT, 
1FG67A 
adjustment & responsibility in, 1FG61H. 
adopted, parent attitudes, 2FG16K 
affiliation motivation in, 3FF26G 
African, matching names to drawings, 
3GB59D 
ambiguous figures, reactions to, 4FC41D 
asthmatic, mother's voice, 4JU440 
attitude change, similarity of communica- 
tion, 4FC57B 
attitude to misconduct, SFF11G 
autism, & operant conditioning, JR, 
AFD37F 
behavior disorder, treatment, SFF20S 
cerebral lesions in, 4JG61M 
character, SES, & family relations, SFG85P 
concept development, right left, 4FE69E 
concept of sex role, 2FCS9H 
concept of justice, sex differences, 3FC61D 
concept development, volume, CO, 3FE18L 
Concept development, geometric form, 
SFDs1B 
curiosity in, IKD57M 
curiosity & reading 
SFE36M 
death of parent, reaction, 3FG88H 
desertion, 3FG33L 
development of rhythm, 2KA19I 
development of scientific concepts, IFCOIK 
levelopment of superego, IFF9SR í 
development of caste feeling, India, 
.1FCO0S 
divorced parents, 4FG41S 
drawing, in diagnosis, review, FC, AN, 
3HI18S 
drawing, errors in, 3FC27W. 
dyadic communication in, 1FC30B 
earliest memories of, IFC41W 
effect of audience on speech, HJ, 2FC69L 
enuresis & conditioning treatment in, FC, 
3]T27] 
ethnocentrism in, & home conditions, 
6 3FG69M FC, 
‘Xperience, & masculinity-femininity, 
1НЕ125 7 
extrasensory perception in, 3BP91A 


comprehension, 
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family moves, 4FG28S 
ou productions,  distrophy, ЕС, 


AJBASM 
HERO Japanese use of English, FD, 


in foster homes, personality breakd 
RES personality breakdown of, 


French Rorchach study, FF, HG, 
3HC9SB ану АМ, 


friendship choices & sex, 3FC27B 

frustration in, 2FC67L 

function of, in culture formation, FC, 
1GB43M 

gasoline addiction in, SJM55L 

group influences, status effects, 3FC77H 

higher nervous activity, SFA20K 

Indonesian problem, GB, 1FG77T 

inferential behavior, CO, 2FD42K 

interpersonal attitude, background factors, 


interpersonal perception, GE, 2FC370 

junior high school conservation of weight 
.in, 3FC38L 

kibbutz, psychomotor development, 4FCO3F 

language development, review, ЗЕСОЗМ 

laughter in, 3FC33] 

maternal employment effects, 1FG87H 

measuring aggression in, 2FF43P 

meadiating responses & similarity, CO, 
4FD13L 

mental health, foundations, 4FCO1B 

& mental health, 2FG721 

mental disorder in, prevention, JA, 3FF25C 

method of study, Russia, 2FDOOB 

method of study, 3FCS0G, 3FC53S 

monetary skill, & home experience, 


mothers’ records as research material, 
4FA91W 

movie preferences, Poland, 2FC83K 

neurosis & ability pattern, HD, 2FFOOM 

neural types & vascular reflex, СС, 
1FD34V 

nurturance & dependency, 2FF81H 

nursery school effects, 4FC85B 

obesity, 5FC86B 

perceptual primitiveness, 4FE49B 

perception, complex figures, 4FC38D 

perception of vertical, BC, 2FC61W 

perception of parental attitudes, 2FG40K 

physical factors & aspiration level, FC, 
2HJ12C 


plantar response in, 4JF49H 
play, national differences, AN, 3KC24S 
play, motor components, 5FC61U 
premature, mental development of, 
3FBS1D. ‚ 
preferred facial expressions, 1FC32L 
preferred movements, CD, 2FC22R 
problem solving behavior, 4CN47S 
probability Ex in, 2FD73J 
psychotherapy in, FC, 3IE43D. 
psychoanalytic study, symposium, HM, 
4ЕС63Е 


sychoanalytic study of, НМ, 1ЕС81Е 
Psychosomatic factors in asthma, 1JV6OM 
psychological fatigue in, 1FC60G 
psychosexual development, 2FC38P 
psychoanalysis & HM, 3FCBÁM | 
ped disorders & influence in, FC, 
3 
er to trauma, SFFOSK — 
reading. Sc perceptual ability in, FE, 
3КЕ185(а` 
ling interests, Hungary, 1FC14T. 
Ur ^f. i children's жуш, kibuts, 
4ECO3S А 
rejected children, by peers, characteristics 
of, 3FGOOW(a) о 
rejected children, identification with par- 
ents, 3FG80B(a) 
religious concepts, Jewish, 4FFO9E 
resistance to temptation, SFF89B 
rural, social values of, GB, IFCBIW 
sayings, _ kibuts children, collection, 
FCO3S 


4 
‚ epochal psychology, 3KA69H 
eet “Cortical-su tical relations &, 


H " 
school, moral feelings & judgment of, 
ur t & role, institutionalization, 
ABCA 


self-evaluations vs. parental evaluations of, 
1 


90) 
self КАШЫ, development, 2FC62S 
n, FC, ЗЛИ 


ition H 
Saee. & sex of experimenter, 4FF19B 


differences in reaction time, 2FC39 
E: differences in play, 3FF65R 
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Chemical & chemi 
Childhood/ development: 1л 


smiles & laughter, 4FB28L 
d isolates, 4FF63H 
social competence, milieu differenci 
GB, TRESOW i 
social thinking & ego development, in 
normal & retarded children, FC, 3J121B 
speech disorders in, FC, 765 
UE UU Finnish adolescent girls’, 
"successful? & “unsuccessful” children, 
social histories of, 1HI35B 
suggestibility & failure stress in, 4FH36A 
symposium, East Germany, AN, 4FA44G 
task satiation in, 1FC20K 
telepathy in, 3BPISH, 3BP79B 
textbook, Russia, SFC46L. 
textbook, 5FC61E 
thinking & speech in, 1СМ265 
tickle reaction, development, BL, 3FB37K 
time estimates, & activity, 2FCAIR. 
types of nervous system, CG, 1FE37G 
understanding of kinship terms, 1FE13D 
verbal ргеітаіпіпв & transportation, 
... 3FD17P(a; 
Childhood/ability, abstract relations, 1FE81M 
aggression, factors in, 2FF39J 
& anxiety, 2FC22H 
concepts of economics, 4FE37S 
concepts, Piaget's theory, 2FE85B 
constancy, infancy to early childhood, 
HD, 4FE97E 
copying forms, 3FE39G 
German WISC, FE, AN, 3HD03H* 
immediate memory, age differences, 


2FE29B 
mental retardation & FE, 3JIS0M 
penmanship, 3KB62G 
special, in identical twins, FE, 3DP45W. 
verbal ' intelligence, subnormality & FE, 
3JI27L 
young pupil, 3KA36I 
Childhood/anxiety, asthma, toilet training &, 
2]U23A 


J 
asthma resulting from, MS 
& broken homes, 4FG25: 
current techniques in management, 3FC41B 
& defensive, oral dependency in, 2FF81R 
as determinants, learning performance, 
1ЕС57С 
effect of haste, LF, CD, 1FC840. 
fatally ill, fear of death in, 2FGS6N 
& intelligence, 2FC22H 
& sex preference for games, HK, 3FF07S 
techniques in management, 3FC41B 
& verbal behavior, 3FF79B 
word association, CI, 3FD61E 
Childhood/behavior iu & adult psychi- 
atric status, FF, 3ЈТ990 
aggression, FF, 3HM71C 
anorexia, counseling of mothers, 21P97H 
assessment of, FF, SHI94B 
Despert Fables & FF, 2HI73P. 
emotional deprivation in, 270128 
evaluations, emotional disturbance, 3FF55W 
firesetting as, 1JO23K. 
frustration theory & IE, 4HJ64M 
maternal attitude in Indonesia vs. 0. S., 
GB, 1FG77T 
& parental attitudes, 1FG51P 
personality, character, 5JU73S 
psychogenic vomiting as, 5JU49F 
role of earning in, FD, 31P36P 
& school administrator, 3KM29K 
self-rocking, 1FB64B 
self-concept &, FF, 4HJ54R 
self-mutilation in, JA, 3FC11S 
stealing as, 2]]251 
Szondi Test in diagnosis of, 2J077M. 
toilet training, counseling of mothers, 


21Р97. 
апае оса їп, abstraction & generali- 
zation, 5FDOIR 

discovery of quantity concepts, 2FD19E 


form, color, size in, 1FE25K 

number, child’s understanding of, 1FE29D 

number, stages in, 1FE91D 

primitive, Piaget, 5FE97P 

theory of, IFDIIS 

understanding of number concepts, IFE29D 

Childhood/development in, behavior & develop- 
ment, IFA21M " 

cultural stereotype & interview validity, 
GB, ЕСИМ | , 

culture components in, 4FF81A 

frames of reference, 5FC37W 

4th meeting, WHO, 4FA86T 

French vs. Anglo Saxon, SFCSSS 

language & conservation, 5ЕСО1О 


mental, physiological mechanisms, 
4FBOI1F 


Childhood/development in 
Chlorpromazine 


SUBJECT INDEX 


morphology & physiology, 1FCO3M 
parental understanding of, 5FG43Z 
relation of maternal employment, 5FG34B 
rhythm, 2DA19I 

textbook, 5FC61E 


Childhood/emotional disturbances in, educa- 


tional problems, 4KD84R 

hysteric vs. anxious, audiometry, BN, 
1FF26R 

parent’s guide, 4FC30M 

personality characteristics of 
3FGSOL 

psychotherapy, ego strength, 4IF43N 

residential, education & 4KD84R 

residential treatment, prognostic factors, 
SIP99S 

& school administrator, 3KM29K 

selection of teachers, 4KM58C 

teacher’s role, 4KD73K 

teaching, 4KM91C 

Childhood/learning in, abstracting themes, KB, 

3FD02K 


adult reinforcer &, 3FD93A(a) 

associative conditioning, 2FD81D 

conditioning, switch-over effect, CF, 
4FD45Z 

concept extinction, 2FD85S 

concept formation, 2FD71S 

conditioned vascular responses, 2FD87T 

of concept formation, FD, 3CO69T 

concept formation, 3FD56S 

concept development, 3FD53S 

delay of reinforcement, 1FDS6E, 5FD89W 

differentiation in conditioning, 2Ер07М 

discrimination reversal &  verbalization, 
4FD19K 

drawing, age changes, 3FD79G 

emotional blocks in, FD, 4KB10H 

imitation, 2FD75L 

investigating behavior, 3FD93B 

learning set, 2FD87K 

motivation, monetary reward, HD, 2FD59S 

naming & memorization, 1FD78K 

nonreinforcement & response strength, CJ, 
1FD06P 

of paired-associates, FD, 3CI97C 

paired-associates, factors, 5FD73M. 

premature infants, FD, 2FB71P 

preliminary experience with reinforcer, 
FD39} 


probability learning, CJ, 3FD29C 
punishment & reward, 4FD49P 
response variability, 1FD67H 
role of discovery, 1FD21B 
secondary reinforcement in,  5FDSSF, 
SFD65M 
set in problem solving, CN, KB, 2FD39A 
C478 


mothers, 


social reinforcement with, 4FI 

stereotypes in conditioning, CF, 4FD40D 

stimulus generalization, 2FD85Z 

stochastic i 
SFD79L 

theory of, 3FD25B 

transposition, temporary connections, CH, 
4FD36K 

transfer & interference, 4FDO9W 

transfer, 2FD27S 

transposition & training method, 2FD94J 

trials & concept formations, 2FD03E 

TV effects on, FD, 3GI86S 

use of money, & home experience, 3FG53M 

verbal reaction, formation of motor com- 
ponent, 5FD55S 

visual vs. tactile training, SFD73V 

Childhood/perception in, social perception in, 

methods of study, BC, 1FCISE 

stimulus values, Rorschach inkblots, FF, 


2HG33Z 
Childhood/personality (See also Personality/ 
childhood) 
articulation defects &, 5JE31S 
attitudes & feelings, Russia, 4ЕЕ401 
CAT vs. Rorschach, IFF55B 
changes in MMPI profiles with age, FI, 
1HE63A 
Congo infant, GB, SFFO2K 
Seb &  egointegration, НМ, 


learning & generalization, 


emotional development, textbook, Israel, 
H54C 


factor analysis, HJ, AH, 1FF55C 

measurement, modified CAT, HG, 1FFS4S 

as prodromal to depression, 1JR76Z 

reaction to audience, test, SFF21P 

role of verbalization, HM, 4FF84K 

rural-urban differences, Negro, GB, 1FF73S 

, temptation, nature of, 5FF79G 
Childhood/preschool, aggression & satiation in, 
4ЕЕ465 


concept formation іп, 3FD63S 


conversation, 2ЕС975 

coping patterns & intelligence test de- 
mands, 2FF03M 

discrimination learning, 5FD45W 

intersensory comparison of form in, BC, 
3FC73L 

kindergarten, imitative color choices of, 
1FCIIR 

latency of sociometric choice among, 
3FC35H 


learning, secondary reinforcement, SFD55F 

milk, amount consumed, 2FC29H 

perception of complex stimuli, 4Е0080 

рше tone discrimination, SFEOIR 

sex, ethnicity, play preferences, GB, 
4FF83M 

Stanford-Binet r, Columbia Mental Ma- 
turity Scale, FE, 2HCS8L f 

thinking of, IFC69G 

touch & vision in, 3FD49T 

training, inhibition &, 2FC54Z 


Childhood/psychosis in, music therapy, RAD 


thought disturbance in, HG, 1JQ7 
time-space disorders in, FF, 4JQ35G 


Childhood/psychotherapy, child analysis, case 


study, IE, 1IK96K 

craft therapy in, 3IHOIW. 

facial tic, conditioned inhibition of, CK, 
3IH48W 

pediatric hospitalization, stresses on the 
child, SIM67L 

psychoanalytic, symposium, 4FC63E 

psychoanalytic therapy, HM, FC, 3IE99K 

reinforcement in autistic child, 1FF12F 

residential treatment, prognostic factors, 
SIP99S 

in schizophrenia, 1JQ54S 

social casework with children without 
parents, 41076W 

therapy by teacher, 11Е48В 

urinary incontinence, Pavlovian treatment 
of, SIE27G 

use of drawing, 4FF36E 


Childhood/retarded (See also Mental retarda- 


tion) 

counseling with, 1J173T 

diagnosis of, 1JI97B 

drug therapy in, IC, 2J123H 

methods of study of, 1JIO1L 

mongolians, visual & stereognostic percep- 
tion, 4]163О 

mongol non-mongol imbeciles, shape 
perception in, 4JI67H 

occupational therapist’s role, 3JI61B 

perceptual-motor tests in study of, 112104 

rigidity negativism, feebleminded children, 


1205 
self-injury in, 171582 
sociometric status &, 4JIO9B 
vocational therapy in, 1JI43M 
WISC verbal-performance differences, FF, 
2HD03S 
education, residential setting, 4KD84R 
insecurity in step children, SFGI4K 
teacher's role, 4KD73K 


Childhood/schizophrenia (See also Schizo- 


hrenia/childhood) 
behavior in, 4JQ25L. 
comparative study of, 4JQ16G 
vs. early infantile autism, 4JO36R 
с, therapy for, 11Н37К 
perplexity of patients, 4JQ51M 
play therapy іп, 1JQ54S 
prognosis in, FH, 2JJ68A 
therapy by teacher, 1IE48B 
diagnosis in, 3HI74M. 
etiology, multiple, 3HI74M 
European conference (first), SIL16K 
follow-up studies, methods for, SILOSV 
MMPI’s of parents of patients, 1HF27H 


Child psychiatry, day hospital & day school, 
4IM69C 


fathers of child patients, resistances of, 
2IP88B 


follow-up of discharged children, 2IL23K 
CE V. A., contributions of, 


group therapy with adolescents, training 
program, 41G21C 

hospitalization of children, mental hy- 
giene problems in, 3IM37B 

hostile children, use of fingerpainting with, 

‚ 2THO6L 

in-patient services, review of research, FC, 
2IL88B 


institutional care, effect of length of, 
1IM58G 

psychoanalytic therapy, HM, FC, 3IE99K 

secondary prevention, 2IP55E 
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survey of current knowled 
STL20A lge & resources, 
teacher clinical psychologist, 
NIE psychologist, roles of, 
use of humor in, FC, 31Е685 
Child psychology, aids in self control, 2ЕС625 
associative conditioning in, 2FD8ID 
blindness in, 4JC21B 
constancy of social behavior, 3FCO8G 
career choice during, 3FC29L 
conversations, 2FC97S 
copying forms, 3FE39G 
crippled child & 4JB87D 
comprehension of speech, СН, 1FCO6L 
drawing development of, 3FES2V 
GSR conditioning with deaf in, 270436 
inner speech in, IFC75B 
interparental agreement, Q-sorts, 4FG73M 
learning sets, 2JD87K 
mental health, foundations, 4FCOIB 
milk consumption, 2FC29H 
motor conditioning in, 2FC92M 
lity, factor analysis, HJ, AH, 
5 
perception, upside down, 2FC77G 
popularity, & dependence оп adults, 
4FF11M Я 
preschool, parental achievement drives, 
3FF13L 
process of inhibition in, 2FCS4Z 
respiratory-vascular reflexes, 1FC27V 
role of speech in, simple action of, GH, 
1FC93K 
stimulus generalization, 3FC13W 
textbook, Russia, SFC46L E 
touch vision in form perception, 


E 
у actile perception, 1FD95Z, 1FD95Z 
Child-rearing, assessing practices, SFGSIR 
attitude, U. S. vs. German, SFG69R 
children’s reports, 5FG3 
Jamaicans vs. Puerto Ricans, FG, 36816 
Japan, GB, 3FG79P 
medical opinions, history of, 4FGO2R 
Norway, 2FG85 AM 
personality development in Africa & FG, 
2 
Swiss vs, American, 1FGA0 
Children's Manifest Anxiety 
& publication trends, ZHK66L | 
r of parent & self-ratings, HK, 1HF 
reliability, HK, 2FF93H. 
& sociometric s iss 4FF841 
& WISC, 2 NEU S 
Ap ‘avoidance conditioning using Sid 
an procedure, 4EK9. HMM 
chair for conditioning & physiological re- 
search, SEHQ7G ing in, 1EJSIB 
iscrimination learning in, 
graphic reproduction of, figures & move- 
ts, 2ENO7B EL. 
learning of sameness-difference discrimina- 
tion, IEJ6SR 
oddity’ discrimination le 
ing FR SAP EJ, 
erception of food size, 
Preference for viewing through С 


M 
dow, LE tik, isolation, ES 


cale, 2FF29B 


lear win- 


psychomotor t; SIE 
se variability & age, ive, 
token reward learning for relevant drive 
3EN63S me os 
vestil ion & rotation in, 3DJ* 
n c maternal deprivation, 
SECOSD 
Chlorpromazine, action of, 3DKAOP 4 
& aggressive responding, rab ЕМ k 
& amphetamine toxicity, DNA 
bar-pressing, & conflict, 5р: RW 
chronic doses, dog, EL AD 
dominance, fighting 03S 
effects on limbic system, 5 
EEG, & behavior, DGG 
eyelid conditioning &, 
fatty acid free, stress, 
DJ, 3DN23B 
in fixated rats, 
& food intake, 3! 
higher nervous a cue 
for hysterical ble b 
ES schizophrenics, 10,50% ВРУ 
light a E 
SDK93 S 5 А 
ine, & ninhydrin test, ЗА Kou 
me uarisnt effects, in normals, E 
& nystagmus, BJ, 
& peas реа i 
thophysiology &, і» 
E be eral, 2DK81L 


Clothi; 


prophylactic use, & LSD-25, 2DKOSR. 
psychological development, 50 К99Е 
& recognition thresholds, JQ, 1DK31E 
schizophrenia, SDK60H. 
size constancy & DK, BC, 4СВ52С 
stress resistance, DN, 2DKi2M 
Choice behavior (See also Decision making; 
Probability learning; Problem solving) 
analysis of similarity judgments, 2AE51L 
chord operator performance on chord key- 
board, 5SCDO3R 

personality, SKJ9ST _ 

& response strength in discrimination re- 
versal learning, 2EJ49D. 

Choline/acetyl, behavior suppression  &, 

1DJ49N 
cholinesterase activity, environment &, 

DL, 2DJO9K 
cholinesterase, retinal, dark-reared rat, 

BF, 4DJ72L 
cholinesterase & learning, EH, 4DJ71R 
ionic factors & at muscle, IDBI7N. 
metabolism, maze behavior &, 1DK72M 

Class (see Socioeconomic class) 

Classification (See also Appraisal; Selection) 
discriminant space models, AE, 4LD59L 
multivariate qualitative data, 1AFIOC 
office tests, USAF, development of, 

4LD25V 
stimulus equivalence &, personality im- 

plications, 3HJOOM(a) 
structure, United States Employment 

Service, 2LC80F 

оа зв also Education; School; Teach- 

ing 
attensity in learning, EKB84E 
behavior, intelligence & influence, FC, 

2KDS7Z 
climate, factor analysis, 2KA86M. 
demonstration of aspiration level, 3HJ57L 
discipline, 1KI2 JO16B 
discussions, analysis, AH, 1KB80B 
research, Friedman test, 4KA70P 
size, college, 2KB24C 
size, & differential achievement, 2KB45N. 
teaching of values, 4KB35W 


Cleft lip & palate, IQ's of children with, 
2JB87G 


speech recording, 1JE82L 
, Speech defects, 2JE13S 

Client-centered therapy (See Psychotherapy/ 
7 nondirective) 

Clinic, acclimatization, man, AI, 3DL35G 
Botkin Academic Therapeutic, 1AC63A 
mental health, in teacher education, 

‚‚ 4KM17H 
Clinical psychology (See also Abnormal psy- 

chology; specific aspects of clinical 
psychology) 

cortico-visceral relations, 2AK13L 

current status & problems, 31А11В 

doctoral internships in (1960), 2АМ25А 

extent & limits of, 2AL43R 

length of graduate training, 2AM78V 

private practice of, AK, 31A21H 

report writing, IHI44T 

research design & analysis, 3AE99L 

& science in medical school, 1AH99G 

Social class of cases in clinic, IP, SGC39L. 

testing & occupational therapy for chil- 
dren, IIH43L 

training, therapy by students, AL, 1KI66C 


Clinical judgment, analysis of, improvement 
2. 


of, 2HI23A 
analysis of, SHI69H 
Vs. automation in diagnosis, 1HI88S 
computers & 2HII9H Я 
Confidence vs. accuracy in clinical diag- 
, nostic judgments, 1HIO1P 
improvement with feedback, JQ, 3HIBIB(a) 
influence on clinical judgment, 3HI85M (а) 
Objective test of diagnostic skills, 2HC83R 
Postulated of, 2HI28T я 
Prediction vs. actuarial, job satisfaction, 
SKI24L 
Prediction, & statistical prediction, SHI74D 
Prediction vs. actuarial, AN, 4HI21B 
of psychologists, psychiatrists, social work- 
„ers, IHISOS 
with Q-sort, SHE61B 
self-rating ' & in 
3HIO1G(a) 
ing, awareness, projective technique, HG, 
3L092R(a) Р 
equipment research, British, 1LJ73R 
gloves, evaluation of, methods, 2LL73B 
gloves, symbols in literature, 2GJ49F 
elmet, sizing system for, 1LJ94Z 
Pressure suit, reaction time, 3LG49B 


psychopathology, 


SUBJECT INDEX 


pressure suit, pilot force capability, 
1LG27P ү: СКЫ 
suit, ventilating, 1LG63C 
ventilating suit, test of, 1LG63C 
Coalition, formation, test of theory, 3GE65G 
Cochlea, afferent impulse depression in, DI, 
IDHOOA 
anoxia & potentias of, DL, IDIA9K 
click masking noise in cat, IDI39C 
electrophysiology, cat, BM, 1DH26A 
‘models of, beats in, 1BMOST. 
Coding (See also Display) 
alpha-numeric, electrical stimuli, СН, 
2LK11G 
color, number of hues for, BH, 4LKSOB 
electrical cutaneous signals, GH, 2LK11G 
signals, perception of, 2LJ13L 
Cognition( See also Reasoning; Thinking) 
accimatization, human,. 2LGO8D 
asphasia &, 4JEGIL 
assimilation in, 4CO48P 
balance, — self-threatening 
4GD33P 
breadth of categorizing, CM, 4HE31B 
"cold" vs, "caring" 4HM70N 
complexity, judgments, 4HI44R 
controls, personality, intellect & HD, 
2HA49G 


4! 
controls, stability of, 2HE85G 
cortical & sub-cortical function &, 5DB43B 
& culture, 4GB51W 
development of, textbook, GG, 4FA45C 
dissonance & information seeking, 3GG74A 
dissonance, theory of, book, 5GD91F 
EEG disruption & BF, DG, 1CF14J 
effects of schema on, HL, 4CM11S 
flexibility, ambiguity &, 3HAS56A(a) 
function, fatigue &, 4DK71A 
human, physiological basis of, 3AD70H 
hypnotic drugs &, 5DK93M 
image, 2AD24B 
individual differences in controls, SHL41G 
interference, individual differences in, 
SHE81M 
in learning & remembering, HL, 1CF65G 
& mental health, adolescence, 3ЕН85] 
mental set &, 4GE3SC а 
motivation, 4CC49B 
of “peak experiences," 3HJ43M 
personality correlates of, 2HJ65B 
& personality, HD, 2HA49G 
personality growthe&, BC, SHJ45W 
reorganization of, II, IGDISR 
resolving inconsistency, GG, 1GD12R 
schizophrenia & impairment of, 4JQ1SK 
sensory, & development of man, 4BC86A 
skill similarities, in twins, 3DP63C 
subjective reasons for attitude, GD, 
3HI12H(a) 
syllogistic analysis of, CM, 1GD65M 
tasks, industrial machine operators, 
SLE79D* n 
touch & work, review, 5BL63A 
Whorfian hypothesis of, IGHSSR 
Cohesiveness, communications level & con- 
formity, GG, 4GEOSL 
success-failure effects, SGE19K 
validity of index of, GG, 4GEOSL 
Cold, exposure, hypoxia, shivering, man, 


information, 


pressor test, blood pressure &, DN, 
1DJ9. 


ivering, human, 2LG08D 
shivering, hypoxia 4, man, ADLASB | 
stimulation, EEG & psychophysiological 
changes, DJ, 3DG59. ur 
College. Tp Student/college; Education; 
School 


00! 
ission, guide to tests, 3KKS6E 
RBS policy) report, 3KA00M | 
admission to, counselors’ recommendation, 
2KISSB 
admission requirements, 1KI64G 
admission, England, AKJ4SF 
admission by examination, India, AN, 
KL33M 
ral occlusion, in Monkey, 3DJ36D. 
attendance, & changes in ethnocentrism, 
1GD89P 
factors, 4KII42B 
attendance’ adolescent problem, 4KDITS 
attitude toward, & behavior, ID 
& attitude change, 2KD09W, 2KD62 
changes in major subject, SKIS8P 
class size & achievement, 2KB45N 
climate & college choice, 3KI42F 
for deaf student, 3KE13B 
dormitory SISSE 
iveness of lectures, 
Е of television, 3KC16C 
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Chlorpromazine 
College student 


effect on personality, IKD21F 
engineering, 2-year vs, 4-year, 2KL81H 
environmental pressures, 2KA69P 
environment, student perception, 2KD25M 
faculty advising, 1KI12H 

faculty, evaluation problems, 2KM94G 
faculty, problems, 1KM11D 

Qu evaluation, 2KM94G, ds 
ewish practice, teaching o; sychol А 
SAMAGL t NE 

large lecture class, 2KB24C 

limitations, acceptance of, 3KLAOB 

major, changes in, factors, 5KD61G 

married students, adjustment, 5KD45M 

mathematics attitude & achievement, KL, 
2KO19A 

measurement in, 4KA80D. 

mental health facilities, 3KIS4F . 

off-campus residence, for women, 3KA31N 

predicting success in probation, 1KL251 

press in, & achievement, IKL83T 

principles of learning &, 2KBOSM 

prospect of, for adolescents, 3FH54S 

psychological study of, SKA84S 

purposes of, differing views, 3KD65R. 

recruitment, talented student, 2KD62H 

report on admissions program, 1KI89A 

residence, off-campus, 3KA31N 

small, faculty problems, 1KM11D 

teaching methods in, 1KBO6D 

stretch-out of careers, 2KI20D 

teacher, experience, 3KC16C 

teaching, 1KB94M 

technical program, 2KL81H 

testing. [л abuses, 1К.]95Е 

value of quizzes, 1КВ225 

views of scientist, 2KDO9B 

vocational satisfactions, Belgian graduates, 
2KI600 

years to complete, attitude, 2KI20D 

College counseling, admissions, 3KI71C. 

California Psychological Inventory, 3KI47G. 

effectiveness, 1KI65R, 3KI99W 

engineering student, 2KI94S 

faculty-counselor relations, 1KI93K 

future trends, 1K104W 

gifted student, 3K194S 

international differences, AN, 4KI66W 

in mental health, 3KI54F 

years to complete college, 2KI20D 

às perceived on campus, 1KI69W 

problems volunteered, 2K196J 

services, textbook, 1K174W 

student behavior in, 4KI49P. 

survey, 4KI51G 

symposium, 1KIOBH 

use of MMPI, 3KIS4P 

withdrawal from, sex differences, 3KI31H 

College student (See also Student/college) 

academic interests, 1KD17M). 

acceptance of limitations, 3KI40B 

achievement & values, HF, 2KL73D 

achievement motivation & grades, 4KL47B 

admission counseling, 3KI71C 

attitude change, 2KD99H 

attitude to artificial insemination, 2KD43V 

attitude to educational problems, India, 
4KD11S 

change in college major, 5KIS8P. 

change in attitude, 2KDO9W, 2KD37C 

& choice of college, 2KD62 

constancy of vocational interest, 1KD50S 

course selection & adjustment, AM, 
1KD92W 


differences in job incentive, 2KD50B 
differential prediction of grades, 2KJS9E 
engineering, degree vs. diploma, 2KL81H 
faculty advising &, 1KI12H 
faculty-counselor relations, 1KIOSK 
methods of pore takini 1KBOIE 
foreign, test of English, 2KK93J 
foreign, study of English, 1KE80M 
improvement of reading, 1KFS1L 
India, extra-curricular interests, 4KD25S 
intelligence test, interrelations, 3KK14D. 
Jewish, occupational interests, 3KD35L 
law school, predicting success, 2KJ89R 
maladjustment in, 1KDO9K 
marital status & achievement, IQ, 3KL26S 
marriage & adjustment, 2KD26, 
married vs. unmarried, 2K123, 
mental health services, 3KD54 
motivation, & achievement, 4KL11M 
needs & perception of environment, 
2KD25M И An 
occupational choice, motivation for, 
4KD97S 


& open-book examination, 2KAO0K 
opinion, college aims, 3KD65R 


College student 
Computer & computation 


opinion of examinations, 
4KJ37F 

parent interest in aptitude scores, 4KI43H 

personal problems, 3KD19U, 4KI47R 

personality change, IKD21F 

personality & aptitude, 2KK65A 

personnel services, 1КІ08Н 

personnel services, textbook, 
1KI70M 

predicting success, scholarship students, 

KJSOR 


open-book 


1KI74W, 


predicting success, Columbia, 4KJ29G 
prediction of success, 2KJO3A, 2KJ42P, 
4KL43H 


problems referred to counselors, 2KI96] 
reactions to large classes, 2KB24C 

regard for parents, 4FG93C. 

research on, approaches, 4KD61D 
satisfaction & aptitude, KD, 2KK87F 
self-concept in, HJ, 1KD70J 

self-concept & change in major, 3KD64W 
self-disclosure, English vs. American girls, 


selection, England, 4KJ45F 

social RAUS 3KD37B 

study habits, factors, IKD98C 

study: manual, 3KB67C 

survey of opinion, 2KD46D 

teachers college, role playing, ЗКМ59К 

tutorial methods, 1KB85M 

values & college major, 4KD77W 

view of high school & college, 1KI80G 

view of teacher, 2KD13C 

vocational choices, India, 4KD35S 

Color (See also next headings) 

achromatic, spatial orientation, LK, 2BISIE 

apparent weight &, IBCO4P 

background, influence on identification, 
BH, 41,К50В 

Bezold-Brücke phenomenon, 3BH13W 

binocular mixture of, color vision &, 
4BH77D 

complementary, successive contrast, nega- 
tive after-image, 3GH18R 

contrast, 3BH54J 

effects in H-T-P test, HG, 2HC34B 

harmony, phenomena, 3BHS4J 

identifictaion of, various backgrounds, BH, 


illuminant, perceived temperature, 4LG48B 
imitative choices, kindergarten children, 


induction, hue discrimination &, 3BH32B 

luminosity curves, absolute threshold & 
CFF techniques, 3BI53C 

matching of, physiological mechanisms in, 
4BH7SH 

mixture, field trials in matching, 4BH58S 

mood-tones &, association of, 2BH66S 

mood &, 3HE41S 

Munsell, surface reflectance &, 2BH70L 

Pyramid Test, reliability of, SHC20M 

qualities of,  pulse-to-cycle ^ fractions, 
3BH57N 

schizophrenia, 4JQ45T 

semantic differential technique &, 1CO19H 

theories of, inadequacies in, 4BH75H 

threshold of, effects of santonin upon, 
1BI72G 

Color blindess, Color Aptitude Test in, 

1BH45C 

depth perception related to, in normals 
& color-blind, 1BG910 

MASA vision, 3BHO1F, 3BH60P, 


dichromatic observers, spectral sensitivity, 
3BI42S 


hypnotically induced, 21179В 

in Indian school children, frequency of, 
4BH07D 

measures of, artificial light &, SBH37K 

methodology іп. studying, ЗВНОІЕ, 
3BHO6P, 3BHO8W 

rhodopsin measurement &, DI, 3BH93R 

spectral sensitivity in, 4BH96L 

unilateral, congenital & acquired, 3BH92C 

Color perception, age, sex, & intelligence &, 

4FH51M 


chromatic adaptation &, 3BHO9M 

& color reproduction, BB, 3BH78L. 

& complementary contrast colors, 3BH18R 

discrimination, 2BH75L 

factor analysis, 2BH65W 

hue discrimination &, 3BH32B 

hypnotic suggestion, BH, 41139E 

naming, 2BH7SL 

physiology of, in bullfrog retina, BH, 
30102 


red & green color zones, 2BH74C 
retinal position, 4BH81C 


hi 
Comfort, thermal, SLG89B( 
Communication (See also next heading; In- 
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Color vision, afterimages in, time &, 2BF940 


Bezold-Brücke phenomenon in, 3BHI3W 

binocular color mixture, size, time, & sur- 
round, 3BHOST 
brain lesions & BH, 3JG13S 

in cat, 1EGO1B E: 

the Color Pyramid Test, reliability of, 
2BH85B 

discrimination, in raccoon, IEG79M — _ 

discrimination, separation ої stimuli, 
2BHSST 

frog, optic nerve response, BH, 2D1770 

genetics &, BH, 4DP23S 

hue discrimination, color induction &, 
3BH32B 

hypnotic changes in, law of effect, II, 
3BH17M 


inherited defects in, BH, 2DJ51K 

methods of study in blue bottle fly, 
1EG97M 

Munsell value & reflectance in, 2BH70L 

recognition, 2BH75L 

rod & cone mechanisms in achromatopsia, 
3BH63B 

spectral luminescence analysis, apparatus 
for, 4ABHISM 

spectral sensitivity їп, of anomalous 
trichromates, 4BH96L 

spectral sensitivity, in trichromats, DI, 
2BH72S 


H 

theory of, 3BH13W 
theory of, binocular color mixture &, 

4BH77D 
threshold of, fatigue & CB, 1BH20T 
by 2 receptor systems, housefly, 1EG95M 
two-color threshold as test of, 2BH29B 
zones, red & green, 5] аре, 2BH74C 


formation; Language; Speech; Verbal 
behavior) 
& anxiety, HK, 1GE88M. 
кр aD A CM 
as basic process psychotherapy, i 
21Е195 М 
between countries, of psychological re- 
„Search, 2AKS9A 
biological basis of, DB, 566905 
cerebral palsy & Morse code, 4JH15C 
competition & conformity, 4GE99B 
in counseling, theory of, GG, 3IPO3L 
in counseling, 3K125B 
cutaneous electrical 
2LKI1G 
digital, psychophysiologic data &, 1DA61Z 
сле сеа. in school children, 


stimulation, GH, 


effects on attitude change & scale judg- 
ments, 3GD33W 

emotional appeal, GD, 4GGSOL 

engineering of, philosophy of, SGIO2N 

factor in longevity, 1Е109р 

feeling of, nonverbal vocal 3GG81D 

field theory of, BC, SGG96M 

& graduate training, 1AM97R 

group discussion, review of research, 
1GG27K 

historical development of models, 1GG13J 

Human Factors Engineering aspects, 

‚ ALAI3H 

immunity to persuasion, 4GD75P 

industrial, GG, 2LIS7S 

industrial, 1L186D 

of information, decision making, CP, 
5GG83M 

Journal of, Index, 1951-1960, GC, 1AI11C 

during labor negotiations, 4L107K 

cohesiveness & conformity, CG, 4GEO8L 

listening as a skill, research іп, 2KJ45D 

& logic, 1GG97S 

mass, effects of, 1GI02K 

mental xxu uie &, 2JI70N. 

message ambiguit; recipient attil 
а ал iguity ipient attitude, 

nets, social influence, 4GG15F 

in Spee npe groups, 2GESSZ 

panel studies of, regression effects ii n 
SGI99C , s T THE 

persuasive familiarity & order of percep- 
tion, 4GD73L Y раар 

preschool conversations, 2FC97S 

psychosis, deprivation & social, 3JP66G. 

requirements for decision making, 4L117M 

research future, 1GG03M 

review of, among animals, SEA35L 

schizophrenics’ modes of, 270035 

sensory vus. RUE DI, 3BA44R 

sensory, multidisciplin contributions, 
DI, BAR ars 

serial transmission of, decline in, 5GG11B 
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skin as channel for, GH, 2BL99G 
skin stimulation as, GG, 3BLOOH 
small groups, 4GG16C 
ОА 2GA78P 
social, associational  relationshi; 
dC Losb ips, СІ, 
stereotyping, analysis of, SGD43R 
structure in groups, GG, 1GE01G 
pole, SH 
theory, probability, & nervous functi 
BF, 4DH29L i 
vocal, of personality & human feelings, 
HE, 3GH63S ч 
vocal exchanges in porpoises, 4EO73L 
vocal, of personality & human feelings, 
НЕ, 369635 
Communication/mass, effects of speaker vs. 
content, 3GI31B 
effects of, 1GI0, 
intellectuals, media criticized by, 
3GI30L 
& reaction to, 1GI59B 
& receivers, philosophy of, SGIO2N 
stereotype & interpretation of, 2GI69T 
stereotyping, 5GD43R 
survey of research on, GD, SGISIS 
theory, teacher & KM, 46Е325 
Community (See also next heading; Culture; 
Group) 
factors, & 
2KK47M T 
mental health, psychologists in, IN, 
3AK38 


academic aptitude, GC, 


reference system, religiosity, race attitudes 
&, 3GD24L 
services, alcoholism & treatment through, 
5JK98Z 
services, mental disorders & uses of, 
УАКЫ d SFI78H 
а ged in, SFI7 be 
^ Services, clinics, professional liabil- 


clinic program, community pressures, 
TM health clinic, research needs, 
meatal hygiene clinics, drop-out rates in, 

E Pini patients in Israel, 
? jn Belgium, 


program, 


*tpsycho-medico-social center, 
2IN49V 
rehabilitation, 
R78C 
required, for alcoholics, 2)K28K 
Comparative’ psychology (See also Animal 
sychology) ae 
ethology, Social life & communication, 
review, SEA 
f learning, in lower forms, 2EHO4B 
meurophysiology & behavior correlates, 
SEAO00C 
Compensation, BARES dS 
Siso Conflict; Cooperation; 
Motivation) 


communication & «шо Сн 
ffects on problem solving, 1¢ 
& performance in weight-lifting nns 
psychoanalytic account of, 2 
in school athletics, 1KE62M 
social, & rate, of barpress, Р, 
training of athletes tor, hile 
Comprehension, . verbal, young school С 
drens', 3FESOZ. 
Compulsion, ‘cursing, in. пешон, 1JT99H ; 
ambling, neuroses in, "s 
Fleptomania, theory & case studies і 
RION i n 
e as instructive pattern, 1н 
Computer & computation, ane 
pattern analysis, 40601 
& analysis of social. structure, tion 
analysis of subcortical interaction, 
H54, i Jems, 
apaliation to psychological DF 
4AG99H 
& clinical judgment, 2HII9H 5. squares 
construction, orthogonal La! 
3DG718 
2 


post-hospital 


2E062C 


С 
АРЕ 


& electrorentinography, 
estimating components of V" 
estimation of averages, 
features of, 1AE59S timal code» 
Gaussian channel, error for oP 

lAEMS 0 AG, 
саш. stimuli by, 

1BC27 


in vision, 


graphic determination of correlation, 
4AG13H 
grouping population, Gini’s Mean Dif- 
ference Method, 5AE20M 
уз. humans, 1АЕ595 
ІВМ, of intercorrelation, 1AG39L 
IBM, squares, 1AG45M 
igma, & correlations, 1AG49G 
ital, statistical programs for, 
4AG37 
neurophysiological research, BF, 4DH29L 
programmers, selection of, 4LD39M 
psychological research, 3AES2A 
self-adapting, 1DA91U 
& simulation of social processes, 1GA03C 
solutions, psychological problems, 1AG85S 
speech recognition by, 4BO26U 
tetrachoric 7, methods of, SAGIGK 
Concept (See also Abstraction; Concept forma- 
tion; Generalization; Thinking) 
ability, & semantic generalization, schizo- 
phrenia, 3JQ99L(a) 
acquisition & utilization, historical review, 
4CO42G 
ACTH effects on, dog, EI, 1DJ43V 
& association, age changes in, 1FD9SB 
Santa Claus, 4FC30K 
psychotherapy, semantic dif- 
, СО, 31FOSE 
conservation, childhood, CO, 3FE18L 
conservation of weight, junior high school, 
3FC38L 
development, right-left, 4FE69E 
development, historical causality, high 
school, 4КВО9Р 
dimensional ^ judgment, 
. 3CO96U(a) 
dimensional structure, & — apperception, 
1CO05K 
discrimination of, semantic differential 
measure of, 1CO53K 
economic, in school children, 4FE37S 
conservation, development, 3FD53S 
formation, without knowledge of results, 
4С0615 
formulation & 
3CO18J 
geometric form, development, 5FD51B 
number, review in birds, human develop- 
. ment, 3EN45K 
identification, with auditory & visual stim- 
„ші, 4CO83L 
identification of, & 3CO10W 
justice, childhood, 3FC61D 
learning &, methods of, 1CO91K 
learning of, by problem’ solving, 1CO91K 
meaning, theory of, 1CCO7F 
mental retardation & switching of, 4JI51Z 
mental retardates learning of, CO, 2J137B 
mental retardation & development of, CO, 
3]I70M 
number, phylogeny, 3EN20W 
of parents, by children, SFG25K — 
Package design, reaction vs, expert judg- 
ment, 4LO22B 
psychopathic personality as, 2]J17A 
quantity, stages in child's discovery, 
2FD19E 


analysis of, 


reformulation phases, 


recent, in administration, 3AL87L 
reinforcement & CJ, 1CO11G 

Santa Claus, deterioration of, 4FC30K 
schizophrenic, 1JQ14B, 1JOISL 
Scientific, development of, 1FCOIK 
serial order, monkey, CN, 1DM25M 


theoretical ‘problems, 3CO40C 


time, maternal deprivation, 2FC06C 


Concept ‘formation, acquisition & extinction, 


US intensity, rat, 4EI28A 

age & intelligence in, CO, 2FD010 

age differences in associations, 3FA85D 

& anxiety, CO, CH, 2HK31A 

association &, 2CO49B 

awareness &, СС, 4DA26M. 

of chance, cause & effect &, 2CO03G 

chemistry, 4KB15S 

in childhood, FD, 3C069T 2 

Children's abstraction & generalization, 
SFDOIR 

Children's acquisition of 
4Ер035 

children, types of trials, 2FDO3E 

Child's generalization & abstraction, GH, 
1FD69F 


in classification of stimuli, CL, 4С0425 

Cognitive risk & CM, 4HE31B 

Conservation, 3FD53S 

concept formation, children’s 3FESIE 

Concept formation, early childhood, 
3FD63S 

development of, FD, 3CO69T 


conservation, 
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development of thinking in, 1CO791 

effectiveness of different reinforcement in, 

IFDI7M t Sp MA 
emotionality in, adjustment &, 2С0115 
essential & common features in, 2CO69N 
& extinction, children, 2FD85S 

irrelevant information &, 2CO37R 
language structure &, 4CO01B 

meaning &, 2CO49B 

mediation in, 1CO86K 

mental retardates learning in, CO, 2J137B 
mental retardates’, CO, 2J133G 

mental retardation &, 4J188D 

methods of, CO, 1BC35K 

new task for measuring, JI, JG, 1CO79Z 

nonsense shapes &, semantic differential 
of, 5СООВЕ 

paired-associate learning related to, 4CO48G 

part-whole, Piaget's theory, 2FE85B 

physics, grade school, 2KB27F 

We We children, 2FD71S 
daget'S views, 4FD66L 

pretraining &, 2CO37R. 

preschool child's test оѓ, 2JD25L 

primitive child, 5FE97P 

positive & negative instatnces on, prac- 
tice &, 2COO01F 

pseudo-, shock-avoidance, 2EKS4S 

psychological basis of, CH, 3COOIR 

punishment effects, in schizophrenics, 
4JQ29B 

quantity, adolescence, 4FHS1E 

redundancy in, 1COS9B 

EE & age JH, 1FD11V 

rigidity of utilization in, 4CO62H _ 

Tus of geometrical analogies, historical 
review, AC, 4CO20N 

schizophrenia &, 3JQ69M 

schizophrenia & impairment of, 4JQ03H 

schizophrenic, 1JQ14B, 1JO18L 

schizophrenic’ difficulty in, HI, 1JQ96L 

stimulus complex, onset times &, 
3CG79F(a) tad RID 

stimulus complexity & level of intelligence, 


subliminal cues in, 3CO19G 

substance & weight, theory of, 1FD11S 

substance & weight, 4FD03S 

symbolic activity &, ЗСМ52К 

task complexity &, 2CO37R 

teaching of pus 2KB41K 

teenagers’, CO, 2FH23F 

textbook, GG, 4FA45C 

variability &, 1CO29B 

volume, CO, 3FEI8L 

young child, reinforcement, 3Е0565 
Conditioned galvanic skin response (See also 

Galvanic skin response) 

& interstimulus interval, cat, SEH72W 
Conditioned reflexes (See also Conditioning/ 
classical; Conditioned response) 

aminazine &, dog, 3DK31V 
experiments, statistical treatment of, EA, 


2А] 
tioning (See also specific kinds below) 
ane Am 01, in rats, SDK14D* 
Bord hypophysectomy &, ЕІ, 
207801 
radiation &, 5DM95M 
Subs rhythm, & clinical diagnosis, EI, 


38 
T PALA & Pavlovian concepts, AN, 
El 


8 
мден stimuli, 170320 
& antigenic stimuli ы IEMABH 


1JG21K 
f, DB, 1Е151Ј 

5 163: 

& EEG synchroniza- 
1DG26P Д 
iratory гез iy thalamic 

, 3DC84M (a; 

respiration patterns &, сс, 

& А nucleus stimulation, 5рЕ79М 

complex, motor nucleus &, EI, 3D 

cortical stimulation &, dogs, Е 

cortical inhibition cE)» IHE 

i essive neuroses, 

in eet radiation, DM, EI, 2DOTIP 

differential, cortical stimulation &, 

2DH60) 

i ii children, 2FD07M, 

diee ation: similarity of stimulation, 
SCGRSH bit EI, 4DK30D 

drugs neural cite, EI, 2DK84Z 

drugs, emotionality, &, 5DK26S 

EEG, & adaptation, EL, 3DG88S 

& EEG changes, EI, 1DG56R 
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Computer & computation 
Conditioning/avoidance 


EEG, & subthreshold olfactory stimuli, 
106528 


EEG, & sleep, 506848 

& EEG depression, 5DG1SN 

EEG, light reinforcement &, SDG93N 

effect of noise оп, 1Е108В 

electrical activity of brain systems &, EI, 
2DG33N 

emetine effects on, 2DK85M 

emotional response, cortical stimulation &, 


EF, EK, 2DE97M 
enuresis & treatment by, FC, 3JT27] 
environmental stress &, 4DLISA 
eosinopenia, DN, EI, 2DJ20G 

EEG uniformities & EI, 2DG46C 
escape, & transfer, IEK3OR. 


escape, & bar holding, IEK37D 
fear, unpredictability, & ulcers, EI, DN, 
30475 


gas metabolism, EEG & muscle action 
current, EI, 3DJ450 
in gophers, IEBO3R 
SR, anxiety, extraversion &, HK, 4CG27B 
high environmental temperature &, dog, 
EI, DN, 4 
of human behavior, normal & patholog- 
ical, 1CG63W 
hysterical blindness analyzed by operant, 
CG, 1FT31B 
imbecile, rat, fish, CG, 3J193L 
in immobilized cat, DK, 1EI46B 
inhibition, drugs brain sections, DC, 
EI, 2DK92A 
inhibition, & vascular plexus ablation, 
EI, 2DC42V 
instrumental, self-infusion, EI, 2DK29C 
Ivanov-Smolenskii technique, 2FC92M 
kidney activity, sheep, EI, 1DJ69L _ 
& learning, Hilgard & Marquis revised, 
CF, 4EH90K 
light_rhythms, in cortex & subcortex, man, 
, 1DG99S 
mechanisms of, CG, 4DB83P 
methods of, in fish, IEII8V. 
motor, ‘preschool child, 2FC92M 
motor, cerebellum & EI, 5DC20F 
& nervous system strength, CG, 1DI99N 
neurophysiology of, EI, 2DA3OM 
offspring of irradiated rats & rabbits, ET, 
3DMI4P TRU 
one-trial, & resistance to extinction, 
ТЕКЕ 
physiology of, DA, 1CK66N 
preschool child, 2FD81D 
pure tone testing &, 5JD84T 
radiation effects on, CG, 4DM09Z 
& reticular formation, 5DB95V 
salivary, drugs &, EL, 2DK27V 
with schizophrenics, 1JQ21S 
sensory pre-, stimulus similarity, cat, EI, 
2EK39K 
signal systems in, 1CF17K 
social infant vocalizations, 1FB68R 
social, of escape response in rats, EK 
2EO070A 
in Soviet Russia, CF, 1Е181К 
spatial perception as, 1BG18A 
spontaneous recovery & nonresponse ex- 
tinction, 1EL44R ч 
spontaneous recovery of problem solving 
set, ICNSIR 
stimulus sampling theory &, CG, 3CK81A 
subcortical structures &, EI, 2DA39D, 
2DG99A 
survey of, 1CG63W 
switch-over, children, CF, 4FD45Z 
testing neurasthenic functioning with, CG, 
05 in hypertension, 470255 
as therapy in hypertension 
thyroid hormone & rat, BI, 1DJ45R 
trace, EEG study of, EI, 2DG13 
trace, motor-alimentary response, EP, 
2EIS4G 
ERO 
3 a) 
ultraviolet irradiation &, EI, 4DMS9A 
voluntary control of, 1CGS1B 
without cortical participation, EI, 1DA26B 
Conditioning/avoidance, & alimentary condi- 
tioning, rat & dog, 2EPSIN 
alimentary conditioned reflexes, dog, 
2EII2V 


linear models in, EI, 


anxiety conservation hypothesis, EK, 
3CF86T(a) 

apparatus, conditioned reflexes, small ani- 
mals, 2EK90L — 

apparatus for free conditions, rat, 2EK86A 

a a sa conflict, escape, rat, 
ЗЕК75 

avoidance, free-operant, human, 4CG75A 


Conditioning/avoidance 
Conditioning/operant 


of chimpanzee with Sidman procedure, 
4EK93C 

delay-of-punishment gradient, EK, 2EL34K 

"*conditioned-unconditioned," 2EK88I 

CS-US interval, cat, 2EK03S 

in earthworm, EK, 1EIO2R 

escape & avoidance, IEK84S 

escape learning & extinction, shock in- 
tensity, 2EK20B 

extinction & escape situation, 1EK12D 

extinction & feeding procedure, 1EK06S 

& extinction, rat present, EO, 2EK58K 

extinction of, terminating CS, 2EM80R 

generalization & specialization of limb, 
dog, 1EK47F 

of humans, 2CG41S 

hypothalamic lesions, shuttle-box response, 

rat, EK, 2DC97L 

& intertrial responses, rat, 3EK11M 

maintenance in rats, contingencies, 2ЕК84Н 

& transfer, 1EK30R 

& omission of shocks, goats, EK, 1ELO9B 

& pseudoconditioning, wheel-turning, rat, 
2EKS4S 

recovery & duration of CS, cat, 4EK87H 

resistance to extinction, secondary rein- 
forcement, EL, 2ЕКО1М 

restriction of UCS &, EK, 3CG86W(a) 

& role of fear in extinction, 1EK28S 

& sensory preconditioning, cat, ЕІ, 
2EK39K 

shuttle-box response, CS-US interval, cat, 
2ЕК035 


& signal vigilance level, goat, IEK89L 

by social learning in rat, 4EK12M 

& stimulus generalization across senses, 
1EL83T 

termination of CS & US on escape trials, 
1EK02K 


to tone CS in rats, 4EKO9H 

traini & strain difference, 2EK81M 

training, alimentary reflex, 2EI73M 

traumatic, & shock intensity, dog, EL, 
1DK36C 

& type of response transferred, fish, 
1EH11M 

without warning stimulus, in rat strains, 


1ЕК20: 
Conditioning/classical, aftereffects of auditory 
& visual stimuli, dog, 2Е164Р 
alimentary, reticular formation &, EI, 
6035 


aminasine influences іп developing rabbit, 
2DK29N 


ammonia in brain &, rats, EP, 1DJ73V 
analysis, pairing CS with verbal UCS, 
3CG70P 


analysis of, by EEG, dog & rabbit, 
2DG46M 

auditory analyzer, coupling &, EI, 2DC47M 

auditory & visual analyzers, dog, 4EI90P 

autonomic, & adrenal demedullation, in 
cats, 107911 

of autonomic responses, cortical control in, 
EI, 2CG37D 

backwards, of galvanic skin response, CC, 
2CG58C 

brain lesions in rat &, 3DCO4P(a) 

of cardiac responses & unconditioned 
changes, 2CG54A 

of cardiac response, atrioventricular block, 
2CG76B 

in catatonic schizophrenics, 1JQ90K 

chemical stimulation in dog, 2EG42L 

children, 2FD85Z 

children, switch-over factors, CF, 4FD45Z 

children, supporting stereotypes, СЕ, 
4FD40D 

child study, 2FD00B 

conditioned fear response, varying CS & 

UCS values, rat, EF, 3EI31A 

cortical inhibition, initiation of localiza- 
tion, 2EI41A 

cortical localization of functions, dog, DE, 
EIOGP 


cortical excitation, by second CR, dog, 
4EI65P 


& CS-UCS interval, fish, 1EI36N 

deconditioning, in treatment of anxiety, 
SIE97R 

defensive & alimentary reflexes, dog, 
2EI73M 

delayed, & intensity of CS, 5CG49K 

delayed, of vascular responses, 2CG41R 

VEO of, respiratory reflex &, 


differentiation of stimuli, 1E174K 
differentiation, children, 2FDO7M 


disturbances by tetanic poisoning, rat, 
2DK7 В T 
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drug effects on, in rats, IDK13C 

drug effects on, EI, 1DK42A 

of electric shock, & threshold for elec- 
trocutaneous stimulation, 2BL00S 

of emotionality, 3CC75P | 

emotional response, by varying CS trace, 
2EIOK $ У 

excitatory & inhibitory processes in com- 
plex chains, EN, 2HE99V a 

experimental work in Russia, review, 
4EHS7R ё Ў 

experimental neurosis in rat, trace condi- 
tioning, 4EP45G 

experimental neurosis, SEPOSK 

experimental neurosis, alimentary & de- 
fensive systems, dog, 5ЕР155 

extinction & reinforcement, fish, 4ELS2G 

eyeblink, voluntary responses &, 1CG34H 

eyeblink, correlates of, JD, 1CG44C 

eye blink response &, stimulus interval in, 
4CG93G 

of eyeblink, apparatus in, 2CG01G 

of eyeblink response, spontaneous recovery 
of, 2CG35G 

eyelid response, 3CG93B* | 

fear &, stimulus intervals іп, 1CG65R 

feedback signals &, 1CG14G 

fixational reflexes &, brain functioning re- 
vealed by, 1BJ62G 

of freely moving animal, technique for, 
2EI76L 

galvanic skin response in, autonomic feed- 
ack &, SCH37R 

galvanic skin response in, autonomic re- 
sponses &, SCH25B 

galvanic skin response &, 5CG15S 

galvanic skin response, ergographic per- 
formance, & CD, DJ, 4CGS7E 

of galvanic skin response, UCS-alone trials 
in, 4CG06C 

of galvanic skin response, set &, 2CG69M 

galvanic skin response &, 1CG41W 

of galvanic skin response, temporal gradi- 
ent in, 2CG97B 

of galvanic skin response, subliminal stim- 
uli & CJ, 2CGOSW 

of galvanic skin response, CC, 2CG58C 

galvanic skin response &, in audiometry, 
2BN69C 

gastric secretion & state of cerebral cor- 
tex, 4EI22L 

GSR, clinical anxiety &, 3HK11D(a) 

GSR & interstimulus interval, cat, SEH72W 

of heart functioning, review of, DJ, 
4CG52S 

of heart rate, dog, DJ, 1EI78C 

& incompatibility of stimuli, rat, 2ЕР86С 

& insomnia, rats, 1ЕР575 

& instrumental compared, 5СК28В 

interactions of internal inhibitions, dog, 
2Е109К 

& interaction of inhibition, & disinhibition, 

‚ dog, 2EH99B 

internal inhibition brain location, dog, 

к 28106, 

internal radiation effects, 2DM61Z 

interoceptive CS, dog, 2EIO3M 

to ionizing radiation, CG, 4DM36K 

irradiation &, 1CG84R. 

& kidney control, dog, EI, 1DJ79E 

localization of inhibition during extinc- 
tion, dog, 4Е1695 

meaning established by, CG, 1CIO0S 

mechanical simulation as thought proces- 
ses, 4CM35P 

mechanism of, 1EI60P. 

modifications in dogs, 2DJ12P 

motor reactions, formation of, visual stim- 
uli, 4CFO28 

Evin ene as CS for response, dog, 


nonreinforced pre-exposure to CS, inhibi- 
tion, 2ELISL 

normals vs. schizophrenics ys, anxiety neu- 
rotics, CG, IHK83H 

in old age, CG, 2Е1630 

with operant fear test, 2EK91B 

Pavlovian principles & recent experimenta- 
tion, SCK69K 

Pavlov’s research in, 5CG30P 

physiology of, DB, 4CGSIK 

physiological mechanisms in inhibition, 
SEI72A 

premature infants, FD, 2FB71P 

ремет ЧЕЛ ЫЕ 

pseudo, oí lvanic in response, » 
2CG58C Е F3 S 


psychiatric theory, Russia, 51А10С 


psychosthenics vs. hysterics, CF, 3HF67H 
& psychotherapy, 119595 
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rabbits, classified into 5 types, 2EIT| 
radioactivity effects on dog saliva, AE 
radial acceleration &, 2CGZ2U 
reactions to indifferent stimuli, 
о imuli, dogs, 
respiratory to stimuh 
n lus complex, cat, 


& responsiveness to olfactory stimuli, 
2EGISK y uli, dog, 

retention of, cut planarium, 1EIOIM 

of rc & prefeeding in rat, SEF27A 

salivary, apparatus for, 3CG40S 

sensory preconditioning & discrimination, 
1EJ61B ч 

set in, extinction of, 2CEO3S 

shift of response, interest in task, 3CG8IM 

simultaneous, interactions of, 2CG48A 

stimulus intervals in, fear &, 1CG65R. 

symmetrical discrimination, cross CR to 
light, dog, 4EJ82K 

temporal conditioning & age, rabbit, FI, 
4EH23D 


& tongue nerve, 1Е192Т 

trace processes with short CS, dog, SEIO2P 

of trace CR, types of nervous system, 

dog, 2EI37V 

trace type, compared with delayed re- 

action, 1Е144К 

unconditioned response amplitude in, inter- 

stimulus interval &, 1CG50K р, 

unilateral salivation & irradiation, amina- 
sine, dog, 2DK60L 

unilateral stimulation, 1EI69G 

vascular, children, 2FD87T 

of vasomotor responses, humans, 2CG15S 


of 


Conditioning/eyelid, CS-UCS interval & par- 


tial reinforcement &, 3CG840(a). 
of eyeblink, & emotion-producing instruc- 
tions, 4CG91S 
intermittent reinforcement in, CH, 1DJ25F 
spontaneous recovery, 2CG35G, 3CG93B 


Conditioning/operant, adaptation to shock, 


CER, rat, 76K 
after withdrawal of punishment, 2EK36A 
enic stimuli, 1JU32D 
р: {ог recording drinking, EH, 

1Е1450 eu. 
attention to compound discriminative stim- 
pigeon, 4ENO3R. 
child, JR, 4FD37F 
in, in humans, 2CG23K sK 
awareness in, verbal responses &, 2CGISK 
avoidance behavior &, in humans, 2Ct 
avoidance, in humans, 4CG75A 
bar press regulation of, DI, 2EGSTW Н 
bar press for food in goldfish, SEF6! Gt 
al contrast with fixed-interv: 
ate reinforcement, 4EL87R BU 
behavioral conti od schedule of те 
forcement, 4EL3 i 
brain stimulation &, EK, 3DE21B 
brightness discrimination, 5EJ48) 
chair for CE SEH27G 
in chicks, 1E s 
Classical’ conditioning (salvation), dog 
EL, 4Е1615 
ssi d, SCK28B. 
кшш ee UT itane 
4EL63S E S 
& conditioned emotional response in rat 
4EI28A З 
content of conversation &, 1CJ25A 
confidence, HJ, 3GE69S , t runway, 
to contrasting reward іп Га! 
4EL96B je, 
deprivation & reinforcement schedule, 
4EL79C E e 
discrimination properties of P! E 
4ELSO0! E 
discrimination of form orientation ОП 
schedule, pigeon, 4EJ89R —.. (cement 
discriminative stimulus, & ду 
contingency, pigeon, 
drug effects on, 2DK71K, 
during sleep, EI, 2DG85G ed 
electromyographically measi 
in, 1CF41 d т 
extinction after multiple VI reinforce! 
rat, 4EL95C 7: 
о nt, SEF77B ession, 
а ation col conditioned supp 2, 
4EJ71H aq. 3FCIW 
аа, pre-school m E PU stim- 
generalization gradients 02709 
ulant (Pipradol), DK, 4EJOP einforce- 
of grammatical classes, negal 
ment &, 2CJ07B ized by, OF 
hysterical blindness апау wv 
1JT31B NE 4EL 
intensity of CS & reinfor 


ishment, 


| 


latency on DRL schedule, rat, 4EL77L. 

localization of inhibition, defensive CR 
formation, dog, 4EIOST | 

as measure of approach-avoidance conflict, 
EL, 3EP97H(a) 

& measure, discrimination, 2ЕЈ59Н 

mental-hospital patients &, JP, 1CG87H 

& modification of factor analytic traits, 
HJ, 3С]015 

in monkeys, IELI9M 

motor CR in baboon at 3 & 9 years, 
AEIAAN 

overlearning of, modification &, 3CHO1G 

painful neural shock by monkey, DI, 
2EG37W 

physiology of, DB, 4CG30C 

in pigeons, 1EL25K | 

pre-schedule-change stimulus & response 
rate on multiple VI, 4EL83P 

preference, cue function of bar, rat, 
4EL63B 

prior exposure to reinforcer, children, 
SFD39S 

procedures & apparatus for primates in 
space flight, SEF21G 

punishment & FI food reinforcement, EK, 
4EL43A 

& reaction time, rat, 1EJ49S 

recovery of avoidance Tesponse & dura- 
tion of CL, 4EK87H 

reinforcement, with pre-school children, 
3FD94C(a) 

response strength & frequency of rein- 
forcement, 4EL67H 

response duration, reinforcement & ex- 
tinction, 4EL17M. 

response duration & reinforcement sched- 
ule, rat, 4EL43M 

responding & probability of shock post- 
ponement, rat, 4EK87V 

reward & punishment, escape, rat, 4EK51H 

secondary reinforcement in retarded &, 
CJ, 3]179G(a) x 

secondary reinforcement in, young child, 
SFD65M 

of shark to varying tone signals, 2Е680К 

shock-avoidance CR, extended training, 
rat, 4EKO9H 

shock avoidance with, 2EK84H _ 

with social reinforcer, sensory-social dep- 
rivation, dog, EC, 3EO53A 

spaced responding & reinforcement rate, 

. rat, 4EL19Z 

in squirrel monkey, 2EK36A 

Suppression over 50 days, 2EK36A 

temporally defined contingencies in rats, 
‚ 2EK84H 

time out from reinforcement in, CJ, 
‚ 2EL82A 

time estimation &, 4BC99T 

unconditioned operant reserve in mouse 

barpressing, 4EH57A 

verbal, personality factors in, HI, 3CI79B. 

verbal, reinforcement factors in, HI, 
3CI79B 


verbal, personality &, 3CJ41B 

verbal responses &, in humans, 2CG1SK 
verbal, awareness &, 2CG23K 

of vigilance, critique of, 2CE80J 

of word classes, meaning &, 2CO90S 

ditioning/verbal, achievement imagery & 
E’s status, 3CG93B* 

extinction of, single reinforcement, CG, 
3CJ95C(a) ` 
generalization, pro-democratic responses, 
4GD43S 

hysterics vs. dysthymics, CG, HK, 4HI88G 
imitative responses &, CI, 3CG05S(a) 
personality &, 3CJ41B 

Stimulus generalization, 5CG39W 

flict (See also Learning/avoidance; Com- 
Petition) 

ant & rat compared, EH, 3EF11S 

& anxiety, HF, IHK10W i 
approach-avoidance, escape & displace- 
ment, 2EK86T 9 
approach-avoidance, & escape or displace- 
ment, rat, 3EK75T : 
approach-avoidance, 1EK93T 
approach-avoidance, drugs &, SDK17G 
attenuated fear &, rats, DJ, 1DK48P 
choice theory, GA, 1СР205 

in cognitions, theory of, book, SGD91F' 

displacement grooming in wild-caught 

chaffinches, 3ED38R 

drugs & DN, 2DK12M 

dyadic resolution, 3GEI4A 

ECS & retrograde amnesia, 2DF24C 
group, social science & resolution of, 
3GA62B 


Consciousness 


SUBJECT INDEX 


human, psychology of, 3GA77P. 

hypnotic induction of, I, IHJO4B 

identity, in adolescent girls, FH, 4HB20W 

individual vs. organization, 3GF26B 

international, psychological analysis of, 
4GA45F 

mathematical models of, AD, 3GAO0R 

military education adviser, 4KA768 

neurotic, rapist, JO, 1JL10W 

peace, difficulties of, 4GA90M. 

in personality development, AN, 3HJ14G 

ph symptoms &, 4JU76N 

positive & in! EM stimuli as, 1CF17K 

psychopathological factors in, 1JA38N 

& racial segregation, 1GC28C 

reaction time &, 1CDO3K. 

in relation to creativity, 2HD66L 

resolution, sex differences in, 3GE18S 

revolution, effects on 2 families, IQ, 


vs. funeral director, 


of sex, aggression & flight, EO, 1HM71K 

in small groups, cohesiveness, GD, 5GCS7T 

spontaneous regression & HM, 3HL21C 

studying desegregation, GE, 3GD38G 

suicide & interpersonal, 3JNSSF 

& susceptibility of rats to ulcer, EO, 
2EPSSA 


ulceration in rats, EO, 2EP46A 


Conformity (See also Acculturation; Authori- 


tarianism; Culture; Group influence; 
Power) 

acquiescence & GE, 4HFSSF 

in adolescents, GE, 4FH23V 

& American attitudes, 1GD68G k 

HEUS & ambiguty &, HF, 
3 

authority & authoritarianism, 4GE30R 

capitalistic values & AN, 3GE23L 

in children, age & intelligence &, 
3FF57H(2) КД 

clothes color аз, social reinforcement, 
SGE15C 


cohesiveness & communication level, GG, 
46Е08 


0! 
ompetence, 2GE6SH 
deme & competition, 4GE99B 
Compliance-Defiance test, freshmen wom- 
en, 4HJ46S 
confidence & ego strength &, HJ, 3GE69S 
E EAM A 
in counseling setting, 
cross-cultural study of, GB, 1HA87K 
determinants of, 2GE11P A 
deviation, norms & group relations, 
46Е595 ; 
deviation & general theory of interpersonal 
behavior, VERUM 
deviation, 
& deviation textbook, 4GE49B 
experimental study of, 1GE03L 
external, among delinquents, GE, 2J083G 
& family life, adolescence, IO, 3FH41D 
idea of being well born &, 4GC12W 
in M EDO minority groups &, 
‚5 t 
айоо for & attitude change, 1GD76C 
manic-depressive need for, 5ЈК75 
nationality, Norway vs. France, 4GB45M 


it York municipal colleges, AH, 
BC, 2GE89E 
E91] 


o, 2JQ48S 
Ge, ТО3взг 
, 3GESOH 
tation of, 3GE59H 
&, 4HEO9M 
0: 


rpetuation, 4GD49J 
word ROMA, index of, & Taylor MAS, 


НКО ОЕ also Attention; Awareness; 
ae Dno оде framework, 
pU sociological framework, 3GA33F 
individual, nature, of, SADAM 
materialist mature el AN, 4DAS4S 


nature of, 2 
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Consumer рге! 
Content, anal; 
Context, animistic responses, 1GG81$ 


Conditioning/operant 
Contribution & criticism 


& history of, 4ADS6N, 4AD61N 
& features of, 4ADIOP. 

origin of, 4AD71S 

psychoanalytic theory &, 4HM88L 

sensation, reception &, CG, 4DA26M 

& structure in psychoses, 1JP91L 


Conservatism, innovationism, attitudes of kib- 


butz, GB, AN, 4GD99S 


Consonance, musical, sensory theories of, 


с 
Consonant, classification, medical position, 
1GH71K 


fricative, properties of, 2GH89H 
influence on vowel recognition, 5BO40M 
nasal, 2GH33F 

perception of vowels &, 2BO30W 
voicing, perception of, noise, 1GH55P 


Constancy, shape, 2BG56V 


size, data treatment method, 2BG330 
social behavior, young children, 3FCO8G 


Consulting, factors underlying, 4LH30K. 


psychological vs. psychiatric, 2AL23K 
views in, 2AL23K 


Consumer, achievement & security of, 1L065B 


& business cycle, 1L027F 

correlation of color with acceptance, 
plums, 3LO83W. 

decision making behavior of, 2LO11C, 
LO49F 


effect of added sugar on acceptance of 
peas, 3LO4IW — ; 
уз. VEA in selection of package design, 


foods with & without carriers, 3LO22K 
preference, almonds, 3LO77B 
product choice behavior, 2LO11C 

Scaling methodology, survey, GD, 3LO69C 
semantic differential in, CO, 3LO28M 


Consumer behavior (See also Consumer pref- 


erence) 
analysis of, 5LO1SG 
food acceptances, 5LO48K 
Terence, ice cream, 5LO72F 
of group discussion, 2GES5C 


item, influence on D scale of MMPI, 
4HF780 


Contrast, binocular, interactions, 2BH87Z 


brightness, measurement of, DI, 2BI41M 

brightness, in pigeons with’ Bekesy’s tech- 
on SBH 

color, ; 

in judgment of lifted weights, 3BB33B 

sensitivity, visual, SBF28D 

threshold, foveal,” influence of blur, 281620 


Contribution '& criticism (See also, Adler; 


Allport; Dewey; Eysenck; Freud; Jung; 
Pavlov; Praget; Weber; Woodworth) 
Anzieu, D., biography & bibliography of, 
2AC69A у 
Амон, d Pythagorus on musical 

tones, 1GJ9 
Aristotle, views on retention, CL, 2AC20M 
Asch, S., conformity studies, HJ, 3GE69S 
Asch, S. vs. Wishner, 2GE63M 
Berlyne, D., theories of motivation, 
SKB40A 
Binet, A. T. Simon's observations of, 
2ACASW 
Blum, À., rigidity in families, 4FGO7A 
Bourdon, Benjamin, recollections of H, 
Pieron, 4AC63P 2 № 
Cameron, theory of paranoia, 3JPO9B' 
Cannon, W. B., 1ACOIM 
Cattell, infant adjustment &, 3FB91W(a) 
Cattell, R. B., critique of, 2HJ75B 
Cattell, R. B., research of, AN, 1HA34K 
Cattell, R. B, PF' Questionnaire, 
4HF89L 
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Cazzamalli, Ferdinando, AC, AN, 2DG21C 

Descartes, "a { d inistic psychophysi- 
ооду, 4AC1 

Ebbinghaus, on retention, CL, 2AC29M 

Fromm, psychoanalysis of, ЗНМ77Н 

Fromm, rational vs. inhibitory authority, 

4FG15P. 

Gemelli, Agostino, obituary, ЗАСОЗМ 

Gantt, W. H., 2AC73G 

Germain, J., шы on views of clini- 
al psychology, 2. 

Giliaravskil, ү A., clinico-morphological 
studies of, 2AC6OR 5 

Giliarovskii, V. A., psychiatric contribu- 
tions, 2ACS6L Я 

Giliarovskii, У, А., pedagogical & pro- 
fessional, activity of, 2АС595 

Giliarovskil, V. A., theoretical orientation 
of, 2AC62K 

Godin, V. P., 2DM30G 

Grant, D, L., 4LH31C 


Contribution & criticism 
Creativity 


Groddeck, G., personalit; theo of, 
3HM54G p i id 


Guilford, J. P., Brick Uses & Conse- 
quences Test, HG, 2HD70P 

Guthrie, learning theory of, ICKO1G 

Harlow, H. F., distinguished scientist 
award, 1960, 2AC89A 

Hn concept of personality, AN, 


b. D. O., theories of motivation, 
40А 


Heidegger, concepts of will, SHAOSV 

Holland, L. R., 4EK12L 

Homans, С. C., social interaction, CK, 
AN, 3GEI3R 

Horrocks, J. E., 2GE31R 

Horney, theory of self-alienation, SHM44V 

Hutcheson, F., theory of motives, 4AC25D 

Iordanis, K., EN, 2EH99V 

Jackson, H., brain & mind, 3AD93A 

James, prelogical processes, 5AD26G 

Kierkegaard, S., mood swing, psyhoana- 
lytic view, AC, 1HM21W 

Kornilov, К. N., AN, 4HAI4I 

Koshtoiants, K. S., scientific contributions 
of, DB, 4AB61A 

Koshtoiants, K. S., scientific activity of, 
1AC3SA ij К 

Kraepelin, E., modification of с1аззїйса- 
tion, JQ, 1HI40C 

Kuroda, Ryo, consciousness & compre- 
hension, 1AD730 

Large, N. N., theory of, BL, 3CC83B 


Leibnitz, theory of consonance, SAD95B 

Luce, beta learning model of, 2CK33L 

Meyer, A., views on childhood mourning, 
4FG81B 

Miller, N. E., & thematic apperceptive 
methods, 1HG28K ——— 

Mueller, W. H., handwriting &, 2CD86W 

Myrdal, G., conflict & race issue, 1GC28C 

Myrdal, G., discrimination hypothesis, GC, 
1GD35K р 

Nietzsche, psychological theory, 3AD71S 

Pace, E. A, KA, IACAIR 

Pierce, prelogical poca 5AD26G 

Piaget (concept development) primitive 
child, 5FE97P 

Pieron, biography and contributions, 
4АСОЗА 

Plato, dialogues of, social origin, 267890 

Poe, redundant language of, reinforcement 
&, 2CJ98S 

Pratt, J. B., memorial essays, 3AA41M 

Pythagorus vs. Aristoxenos on musical 
tones, 1GJ97C 

Rank, O., existential psychology уз. 
Freud, IHMS5L 

Rapaport, D. R., Rorschach administra- 
tion & scoring, JR, AN, 4HI35K 

Roe, theory ої occupational interest, 
1KISIH 


Rogers, C. R., vs. Freud, 4HM70N 

Rokeach, M., anxiety & problem solving, 
CN, 4HKi2F 

ACRES UR scale, & learning, 


3KB4: 

Rokeach, M., theory of prejudice, 3GD84T 

Sarason, S., Norwegian anxiety scale, FF, 
1HC77R 

Sarason, S., test of anxiety theory, 
4HK68G 

Sears, К. R., aggression in children, ex- 
tension, 3FG79M 

Sherrington, brain & mind, 3AD93A 

Shnirman, A. L., collective psychology, 
1AB88A* 

Simon, T., comments of A. Binet, 2AC45W 

Skinner, B. F., & classroom motivation, 
3KB81A 

т, discrimination theory, CJ, 


comments on paper, 
Straus, E., collected papers of, 1919—1960, 
2AD26S 


Sullivan, H. S., concept of mental illness, 
ДЕИС 

Sullivan, H. S., traditional psychiatry, 
Freud, S. &, HM, 2АРО1М 

Sullivan, prelogical processes, SAD26G 

Szondi, theory of self, AN, 1HM81B 

Tolman & social psychology, AN, 1GA11B 

Vvedenskii, 5AC52M 

Weiner, ., psychology & Rorschach 
Scores, JP, 2HG64L 


Convergence, al 


Corpus  collosum, 
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Wiener, N., brain oscillations, analysis of, 


J., vs. Asch, 2GE63M 
H., replication of research of, 


Woodworth, R. S., psychological measure- 
ment, 2AE81G 
Zimkin, N. V., scientific activity of, 


1AC21A 
Control (See also Display) 


accuracy of use, 1LF53C 

design of, bibliography, 4LL01M 

glove wearing influences, 2LL73B 

handwheel, accuracy of use, ILF53C 

influence on compensatory tracking, 
SLF39N 

inventory to measure over- & under-, HF, 
2HB49N 

positioning responses during weightlessness, 


radar tracking, 4LK14M 

spacing of switches, ILLO8B 

subjective response to effort, CD, 11142] 
Switches, spacing of, 1LLO8B 

lute size & BJ, 4BG91G 
eye, pupillograms of, 2BJ84S 

no image during, measurement of, 


40H 
Convulsion (See also Electro convulsive shock; 


Epilepsy) A bal А 
post-convulsive paresis, cerebral palsy, 
2J]H07H 


Coordination (See also Hand coordination) 


psychomotor, present at birth, 4FB92W 

two-hand, air pilot selection, 4LD99D 

communication through, 
1DCO6M 

& somesthetic EET. BL, 1DC22G 


Correlation, & causality, 1AE46. 


chief problems in, theory, 4AE75C 

interpretation of Prearson r, 3AE37M 

inter, mean item, K-R 20 as, 2AG78S 

inter, routine for IBM 600, 1AG39L 

methods, of correcting, non-interval data, 
S5AG49R 

multiple, geometrical representation, linear 
least squares, 4AG33F 

multiple, two methods, linear least squares, 
4AG33F — 

part & multiple graphic determination in, 
4AGISH 


part-whole, 2AE77D 

point biserial, 2AG93D 

point biserial coefficient, 2AG93D 

rank order, tied ranks in, 1AG40H 

ratio program, IBM 650 computer, 4AG33T 

spurious, in use of change scores, 1AE47H 

tetrachoric r, three methods of computing, 
SAGI6K 


Cortex (See also Cerebral cortex) 


auditory, 
1DH26A 

function in sleep, 5DG430 

& learning, premature infants, FD, 2FB71P 

neocortex, mechanisms at, DI, IDB87B 

subcortical relations, school children, 


фаны formations, physiology of, 


electrophysiology, cat, BM, 


1AJ71 
Сашка (See also College counseling; 


uidance; Interviewing) 
APA approved doctoral training programs 
in, 2AM12A 
attitudes to counseling theory, 2IP73S 
blind & the role of, 2JC14C 
changes in self-reference during, 3IP12T 
child, in Belgium, history of, FC, 1IP94S 
cerebral palsy &, 3JH46H 
client-centered, problem children, 3KI36A 
client dependency, 4IP4S5R 
client perceptions of counselors, effect of 
experience on, SIP17G 
contribution of general semantics, 3IPS3P 
саше approaches, client preferences, 


counseling of friends b; 
ТЫ i y laymen, IE, 


counselor behavior, client perception & 
outcome, 3IP37B 

& creativity, IP, NI, 3AL09G 

directive counseling of mothers, 21Р97Н 

educational, textbook, SKI82P 

effects of NDEA, 1KI38W 

general principles, 4IPO3N. 

goals, mobilizing ‘efforts, SKIASR* 

graduate curriculum for, IP, KI, 3AM17B 

group process, client-centered approach, 
IG, 3IP38L 
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group, effectiveness, FH, 1К163 
group, with adolescents ПРИН. 
"helping" relationships, characteristics 
s LIPOR mac bh 
ereditary problems, IP, 3 
heredity, 1DP12H EU 
by industrial nurse, 4LHS4S 
marriage counseling, university, IP, 31073F 
marriage, academic’ programs in, 3AMTEN 
mental ‘health counselin 
аш р E program, KI, 
parent, maternal attiudes & chil just- 
ment, 110326 p^ 
personal counseling in a liberal arts col- 
lege, KI, 21P93D е 
premarital, 11Р3ЗЕ 
rehabilitation ego strength me: 
IRJSC O S E Eur 
rehabilitation, neuropsychiatric patients, 
1IP75M 


referral problems, SKI43R* 

religious worker &, 5KI26C 

services оп heredity, organization of, 
1DP12H 

student problems, 2KI96] 

success or failure of counseling, counselor 
needs, 21P23G 

suitable areas, 5K131W 

techniques, effect, 1KI76M 

in teaching foreign language, 4KB78C 

test interpretation, 1К117 

textbook, IIP53W 

theory of communication, GG, 3IPO3L 

total push in educational, 1KI86D 

unreality of self-image, significance in 
counseling, 2IP10Z 

views on college center, 1KI69W 

effective communication, factors, 


recommendation, 
2KISSB ў 
role of, determining, 3KI48K 
school, obligations, 4KI20H — 
school, use of social factors, SKIS2L. 
specific vs. general training, 3KII4K " 
Court, methods to determine problems, 11169: 
Courtship, & marriage, attitude to adolescence, 
FH, SKD16P 
partner selection in, & need pattern, 
3HJ35D Е a 
Creativity (See also Art; Gifted; Music; 
Thinking) 
in actor & playwright, HD, 4HM49W 
in adolescence, identification of, , 
1FH46P $ 
in adolescent artists, реш соте- 
lates of, GJ, 1 d 
alienation’ & creative thinking CM, 
1HD16T 
& ай, psychoanalytic ego psychology, 
3GJ45F de БЕ 
assessed & fostered in engineering students, 
4HD29M 
biological roots of, HD, SCMUG T 
in children, attributes, FE, 2K) SIEB0T 
children, homogeneous grouping, 
in children, encouraging, 
& counseling, IND SARAS 
1 t of, S 
Se dream content, of college girls, 1J92A 
family factors, FE, AKHSAW, ug 
^& giftedness, factor analysis, БЕ, 
in group problem solving, ^ 
2HD45W " 
group, success vs. failure & group st 
GE, SHD43 DESI 
i ification | i hildren 
identification of, in school c 
alienation, СМ, 1HD16T 
# in infant, 
L7 intelligence & SHD93G 
mass culture &, 1GB32L нр, 2СМ9П 
mathematical set theory & КОМӨЗЇ 


mathematical set theory &, 
motives for, children, 4KD25M co) 


otives for, children, К-ге ig 
originality, high intelligence &, 4 
2 originality, development of, 2LB32 
& personality, 
& Personality’ factors, AH, 2HDSTM gp, 
prediction from person: , 
2HD70P. 


21102595 Е 
primary process & regression, HG, fl а 


Rorschach & ТАТ responses, со! 
students, 4HD40F ASR 
in science vs. arts, 2HD4 account. 
Scientific, X psychoanalytic 
: y of interviews, 


of, 


7 1 GB, 
stereotype, & validit. 
1FC71M 


teacher judgments, 1KJ73W 
teacher identification, 1KH19H 
ension & conflict, 2HD66L. 
thinking, teaching, primary grades, HD, 
4KB34T H 
thinking, sales productivity, 2LO23W 
thinking &, Russian report, HD, 3CM52P 
4^ WISC verbal-performance differences, FF, 
2HDO03S ү 
Crime & criminals (See also Conformity; De- 
linquency/juvenile; Law; Prison) 
alcoholism & JO, 1JK18C 
amorality typical in, 2Ј066Е 
& antisocial acts induced by hypnosis, JO, 
3П01В 
avoidance of, by psychopaths, 171267 
casework, parole &, 3JO17N 
causes of rape as crime, JO, 1JL10W 
community council їп prevention of, 
1JO26P 
conformity attitudes in, GE, 270836. 
correctional psychology, 5JO75S 
criminal offenders, small group therapy of, 
JO, 21G76S 
Durham & M’Naghten rules &, 1JA85K 
EEG in adolescent, 4J028W 
emotional deprivation in, 2JO12B 
epileptic patients & JO, 1JF73B 
essential symptomatology in, 2JO21K 
etiology & treatment іп, 2JO72F 
expectation of punishment &, 4JO54B 
extent of education &, 3JO97H 
factors of, CM, SHD80G 
female prisoners, social insight, 3JO16C 
m, violence &, 5JO87H 
forensic psychiatry &, 3JO38A 
growth of civilization &, 1JO31K 
hysterical response in, 1JO60H 
identification, psychopathy &, 2JO56D 
identification & treatment in, 3JO03T 
incidence trends in, 2J056G 
kinsmen, homicide &, 4JOS3D. 
longitudinal study needed in, 3J046C 
mental retardation in, 2JO09J 
moral judgments concerning, 2JO89H 
multiple causation in, 1JO49D 
perception of the world & 
personality factors in, 1JOSSQ 
personality factors in, FH, 3JO55P. 
pre-sentence study as tredtment in, 4J052C 
precrime environment &, 1JO69F 
prediction tables in identifying, 4JO06G 
prediction tables in studying, 4JO78N 
prediction tables for, 3JO46B 
present status of study, 430618 
paternal occupation &, 2JO01C 
primal, HM, 2GJ23W. 
prison, therapeutic commmunity &, 50978. 
Probation work, scope of, 3J009D 
probation work in, 3JOS3R. 
Psychiatric aspects of, 5JD84N. 
Psychiatric study in, 4J064M, 5JO03B 
Psychiatry & criminology, 4JO96F 
in psychoanalytic research, IE, 4HM19B 
Psychoanalytic theory of, 270430 
Psychoanalysis of, HM, 3JO93R 
Psychodynamics of arson, 1]O23K 
Psychological tests in, 1JO95F 
Psychological tests, prisons &, 4JO75Z 
Psychometric identification in, 4JOOSK. 
Psychopath & theory of, 2Ј058М 
Psychotherapy, self-government &, 4JOS6R. 
Psychotherapy in, 4JO75B 
Tace differences & recidivism in,2JL47H 
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genetic Fee textbook (Israel), 


genitality in adolescence, SFH34H 

higher psychic functions, 4AIO0V 

histories, mothers, reliability, 4FA91W 

human, textbook, 1FA46P 

human, role of love in, 3FA04P 

human psychological, textbook, 5FA22V 

integration &, infant, 4FB03A 

intellectual, Piaget's approach to, 1ЕЕ255 

language & thought, textbook, GG, 
4FA45C 

logic, test of Piaget’s theory, 2FHA3L | 

meaning changes in, semantic differential, 
FA, 3CO23D AT 

menarche Su in Negro & white girls, 
GB, 2ЕН5 

mental, of premature child, 3FBSID 

mn pomas EAS ОЕ 

moral attitude: ussia, 

of needs, abilities & talents, AN, 4HA23M. 

oral language & organismic development, 
4FC77M 

organismic, & oral language, 4FC77M 

of perception, FA, IBCS3S 

of i innate vs, learning in, FA, 
3BC93 

Piaget’s approach to, 1FE25S 

postnatal, n cerebral cortex, FA, 3DA63M 

probability learning, CJ, 3KD29C 

psychoanalysis &, HM, 3FCB4M 

psychological, & physical activity, 1FA07S 

psychology of, review, 1962, SFAOIB 

psychomotor, kibuts children, 4FCO3F 

psychosexual, psychoanalytic account of, 
4 


sychosexual, 2FC38P 

Psychosomatic research, 2JU55M 

rate, & personality, FH, 1HM42M 

reaction time & FA, 1CD56M К 

& reaction to color in chick imprinting, 
5EC97G 

as research method, 3FCSOG — 

restructuring in, Gestalt . perception &, 


p) 
of sex identification, IFG26L — 
size constancy & distance perception, BG, 
dre SFB79A 
smiling response, 5 
spatial Tepresentation, РЕВ Doro 
speech development, theory, 
ES osium, East Germany, AN, 4FA44G 
textbook, 3FA32B . 
theories of maturation, 2FAIIE 
tickle reactions, BL, AM, 3FB37K 
verbal, Japanese child, 3FB63M A 
Deviant behavior (See also Abnormal behavior) 
conformity & interpersonal behavior, 
4GE38B 5 
exhibitionism as infantile behavior, 1JL26M 
masochism & psychopathic personality, 
2]018В i 
EE by deviant response sets, 
4GE28B* 
& psychodiagnosis, IHI79A 
schizophrenics vs, normals, JQ, 1HI23A 
Dewey, J., prelogical processes, SAD26G 
Dexterity, hand, influence of skin temperature, 
4LG93C 


synthetic tests of, via motion analysis, 


i i Si also Personality/assessment; 
D ААЙЫ, diagnosis; Feychodiagncsis) 
biochemistry & neurophysiology, 3HI85C 
medical, automation vs. clinical judgment, 
1Н1885 à A 
multiple in child psychiatry, 3HI74 Т 
personality, o correlates of, HI, 
3JPO7R(a. 
hiatric system, JQ, 1HI40C 
reliability "of psychiatric, AN, 4HI76K, 
4 


87K 
Scene led а Welt Test, 391816 
i uracy of use, 1LFS3 
Dial, гидей, legibility, 2LM6OP 
reading, interpolation, SLK41M 
reading task, cues, 3LK86G 


Dictionaries 
Distance/apparent 


Dictionaries, basic statistical terms in psy- 
chology, 3AE68B 
space classification models, AE, 4LDS9L 
Diet, acceptability of repetitive, preplanned, 
CC, 1L073K 
dietitians, personality patterns of, HG, 
ЗАКІЗС 
iron deficiency & offspring behavior, DP, 
DL, 200365 
Digit (See also Number) 
storage of aged, memory-affected vs. non- 
memory-afiected patients, SFI62C 
Disability (See also Physical handicap) 
attitudes to, IDG14Y, 4IR350 
learning, & family factors, 4KE41H 
by psychiatric social workers, 31G29I 
Disaster, coal mine, 4GA60B 
coal mine, study of, 4GA60B 
old-age reactions to loss, 1FI34F 
reactions to epidemics, 1GA65F 
Discipline (See also Conformity; Power) 
school, different attitudes to, 4KD47P 
classroom, 1KI25C 
Discomfort, glare, 4LNS4E 
Discrimination (See also specific discrimina- 
tions) 
acquired — distinctiveness, transfer, rat, 
2EJ39N 


anxiety & auditory & visual, BI, 2HK11J 

auditory, in sleep, CB, JR, 2DG48Z 

of avoidance training, in limb movements 
of dog, IEK47F 

brightness, & neocortical lesions, rat, EJ, 
3DC26T 

of concepts, Semantic Differential &, 
1CO53K 

consistency of cues for reinforcement &, 
3CH64G(a) Ж 

stimulus, CS & UCS in conditioning, 
5CK28B 


double-, & transpositions, 2FD94J n 

drive intensity, transfer between drives, 
2EM98N 

length, 2BB74L 

Negro children, Germany, 1GB10E 

neonate, SFB67B 

olfactory, of acetates, 1EGO3M 

operant, apparatus for infants, 4FB33S 

pattern, 1EG37D, 1EGSIS 

performance, individual analysis of chil- 
dren, 1FC63B 

problem, secondary reinforcement, children, 
CJ, 3FD49L 

pure tone, pre-school children, ЅЕЕОІК 

rank order of, GC, 1GD35K 

rating scales & information transmission, 
CP, 2AE43G 

response differentiation &, 3EH76B(a) 

& reversal, in aging rats, SEJ75K. 

reversal, & verbalization, children, 4FD19K 

scales, magnitude scales compared, 2BB67H 

sensory input, continuity-non-continuity 
issue, CK, 3EJOSG 

shape, influence of inclination, 586017 

social, by rat pups, 2E022T 

speed’ of, old age, CD, 3FI20W. 

stimulus overlap in, 3EJO2M (a) 

subjective, аз statistical method, AE, 
4НВ255 

through punishment, 4EL50H 

velocity, BB, 2BG09B 
isual pattern, octopus, doge 

pattern, lesions &, BF, 3DC15G 

visual depth, dark-reared rats, EC, 

2EG68N К 


Discrimination learning (See also Learnin 
discrimination xi 
of amount of food, rat, 1EJ46D 
apparatus for visual movement, small 
mammals, 4EJO1A 
attitude, Negro-white differences, 4KD37G 
in avoidance training, monkey, ЕК, 
. 1EJ57S 
in avoidance learning, 4EK77H 
& cage exposure to painted or cutout pat- 
„terns, 2ETI9W 
with comparison of stimuli, rat, 2EJISR 
& concept formation, 3CO18J, 4С0615 
continuity & noncontinuity positions ex- 
‚ amined, CK, 3EJ05G 
in cross conditioning to light, dog, 4EJ82K 
ge in, 9859 i 
o cues of moving light as CS, dog, 
Gn Fit Si 
as dependent on contextual cues, 2EJSSL 
distracting cues, rat, 1E034J 
& distribution variables, 1EJ16D 
louble. alternation of reinforcement, rat, 
3EL61B ae 
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ae DIES of spatial cue, raccoon, 

EN4: 

double drive, & turning cues, 2EJO2R 

with drive stimulus measures, 2ЕЈ59Н 

after enriched experiences, 2EC90M 

excitatory & inhibitory tendencies in, 
monkey, EJ, 2CK41E 

& exposure to patterns, 1EJ84G, 1EJ88F 

& extinction, 1EJ11J 

facilitation in shape problem after dis- 
crimination, 2EJ40D 

to female rat incentive in male, rat, 
4EF09W 

5 visual problems in 1 run, rats, 1EJ17K 

forced choices to positive or negative cue 
in rat, EJ, 2EM80L 

Íorm orientation on VI schedule, pigeon, 
4EJ89R 

& formation of learning set, pigeon, 
3ENS2Z 

& generalization of auditory intensity, rat, 
4EJ37S 


generalization &, in humans, 2CH88L 

gustatory thresholds, avoidance or reward, 
rat, 3EG23K 

horizontal striations, 2EJ40D 

& incentive shift effect, 2EM94R 

information transmission &, 2CP94T 

interaction between two processes, IEJ18B 

& interocular transfer in goldfish, DC, 
3EJ18M 

kangaroo & opossum to visual cues, 
4EJ71N 

of learning sets, multiple choice problem 
rat, 3ENOAW 

of linear or nonlinear oddity in monkey, 
2EJ71R 

from 1-trial observation of another mon- 
key, 2EJ26R 

matching to sample to color cues, pigeon, 
4EJ81C 

memory of, rhesus monkey, 2EJ33S 

mental retardation &, 3]153О 

methods of measuring, 2CP94T 

modality differences in, 4CE11 

in monkey, 1EJO7R, 1EJ22R, 1ЕЈ59В, 
1EJ67S, 1EK12B 

& novel stimuli, IEJSIB 

novelty learning sets, monkey, 2EN30B 

numbers & intermodality- transfer, jack- 
daw, EJ, 3EN29D 

by object & position, monkey, 1EJ92W 

& observing responses in pigeon, 3EJ29Z 

with observations of demonstration, mon- 
key, 1EJ94D 

in octopus, EG, 1EJ52S, 2DC92M 

oddity, macaques, apes & humans, 3EN43B 

oddity problems, monkey, 4EJO7R 

to odd cue under increasing FR schedule, 
chimpanzee, EJ, 4EL23R 

operant conditioning &, verbal responses 
in, 2CGISK 

patterned-strings problem by  racoons, 
4EN39M 

& place vs. response learning, 1EJ27R 

positive & negative cues, trials, monkey, 
3EJO7B 

& pretraining, 1EJ64G 

& SEE irrelevant cue, 1EJ26H 

preference for color & form cues, monkey, 
2EJ39R 

preference for NaCl, sodium deprivation, 

. DJ, 4EFOSF 

in разу аша си 

prol ity of shocl yostponement, 
S ct чон 

probability of reinforcement, rat, EJ, 
2EL42N J 


psychological basis of, CH, 3CO01R 

punishment role & intensity, 4EK25H 

by rats of vertical from, 2EJ40D 

& reaction time, rat, 1EJ49S 

reinforcement & emotionality in, CH, 
1CJ37C 

& response generalization, 2BL49B 

role of position habits, monkey, 2EJ78R 

of sameness-difference problem, chimpan- 
zee, 1EJ68R 

schizophrenic differences in, 3JQ92T 

ae кыне шс селерЕ &, 1EJ91F 

of size, reflected sound ii i: 
2EGÓOK" der spend 

of small shapes, 1EG37D 

sound, & auditory cortex, 1DC64M 

of speech patterns, 2BO79L 

by squirrel, discrimination on jumping 
stand, 4EJ26D 

steady vs. no ME "avoidance" hy- 
pothesis, rat, 4EJ45D 

to stereometric visual shapes, 2EJ17S 
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& stimulus perseveration, cat, IEJ99W 


stimulus generalization &, galvanic skin 


response measures of, 1CH75H 


stimulus generalization &, cue differences 


in, ICH78W 


to stimulus compounds & components 


separately, 2EJ3ON 
strain differences in, EJ, 1DP22F 


& subsequent stimulus generalization, pi- 
? 1 d 


geon, 2EJ8 


to successive conditional compounds im 
JN 


runway 45N 


with sucrose reward, prior experience & 


deprivation, 2EH67W 


of temporal duration by pigeon, 4EJI4R 
temporal contiguity of stimulus & response 
R 


in monkeys, 2EJ90! 
thirsty rats trained to food, 4EL42M 


training procedure & auditory frequency, 


cat, 1EJ86T 
& transfer relations in cats, 2EJ36W 


transfer from structured to unstructured 


form, rat, 2EJ39N 


transfer from bar pressing to Y maze, rat, 
EC, 


3EJ11D 


correction procedure, rat, 


response & forced delay, monkey, 
M 


ation, cat, 


, after’ visual cage experience, EJ, 


4G 


Discrimination _ reversal, choice behavior & 


differential response strength, 2EJ49D 


distinctiveness of cues & intertrial interval, 


2EJ26N 


&  ergographic performance, CD, DJ, 


4CGS7E 
& forcing, 1EL29K 
imbecile, rat & fish, CG, 3JI93L 


intervals, number of trials, apparatus, cat, 


3EJosc 
mental retardates, 2JI64H* 


in rat, box placement, 


4EHOOI 
overlearning &, 3CHO1G 
& overlearning, fish, 1EJ76W 
& overlearning, chick, 1EJ71W 
reaction time &, 3CHOI 
& sensory preconditioning, IEJ6IB 4G 
simultaneous & successive, rat, 4EJ84 
& trials per problem, 1EJ27C 
Disease (See also m 
genetics &, 2DP9. А 
Displacement (See also Defense mechanism) 


& recov from approach-avoidance con- 


flict, 2EK86T 


scapegoat theory, test of, 4GD10B BM, 


Display, auditory, seismographic data, 
3 9S 
averages, estimation of, SLK17S 
conditioning of freely 
2EI76 
н 
confusability of, SLK2SH, SLKAO! 
dial reading, cues, 31866 
electric generation station, 
gain, optical, & tracking, 1LKO07. 
flight-director, tracking, 3 
graphs, aides to draftsman, 
E. peur of, 
ILKI9N f 
luminance reintensification, SLK37C 
magnification, influence on 
tracking, SLF39N 
radar detectability, n 
road signs, 3 
j i BM, 3LE09S 
seismographic data, М. 5026 


surveillance systems, K19M 


use of overlays, influence of, ILEI ess 


visual, target detection time in, 

visual, dial reading, 5 
Dissonance, & attitude change, 

attitudes to segregation 

cognitive theory, book, 5 

cognitive, self valuation 

cognitive, smokers’, 

Cancer, GG, 3GD12L(a) 
information seeking &, 3G 
insufficient nate A tod 
& interpersonal perct 5 
opinion change, GG, So 

Distance (See also next hea i880 
constancy, validity of, dnt ч, 4! 
ed со ВБ 


n eneraliz 
effective, gt nce & 


perception, converge! 


in, 
perception, motor performance. jects &, 


Distance/apparent, known Size 
3BG. 


& size estimation, 3BG75R 


t & intensity after depri- 
1EJ42R 


moving animal, 


compensatory 


Distraction, inhibition, rhesus monkey, EB, 
2EN29M 


Distribution (See also Poisson distribution; 


Statistics) 
asymmetrical, 2AR65U 
normal, ine approximation, 4AG47R. 
symmetrical, 2AE03U 
, mental test scores, SAESOK 
discrimination reversal learning, 


variables, & discrimination learning, 
1JE16D 


Divorce, & educational level, 3KL53M. 


effect-on children, 2FGO7L 

first dream in analytic therapy, signifi- 
cance of, SIJ60B 

parent relation to children, 4FG41S 


Doctorate, recipients, Hunter College records 


of, 2AK49C 

science, high school backgrounds of, 
2AM79H 

training programs, APA approved, clinical 
psychology, 2AM12A 


og, ACTH effects on conditioning in, EI, 


1DJ43V 

affectional growth in, 1EFO2I 

aftereffects of auditory & visual stimuli, 
2Е164Р 

aggregation іп neonatal puppies, EO, 


у & defensive conditioned re- 
2EI12V 
& defensive reflex conditioning, 


aminazine & conditioned reflex in, 3DK31V 

analysis of man’s attitude to, 1GD04H 

auditory cortex & hearing in, BM, 
1DB37M 

auditory analyzer, conditioning &, EI, 
2DC47M 

auditory & visual analyzers in condition- 
ing, 4EI90P 

avoidance conditioning, 1EK17B 

avoidance learning, shock level, EL, 
1EK36C 

avoidance learning, extinction by electric 
shock, 4EK52P 

brain lesions & disinhibition in, 4DC40B 

brain localization of internal inhibition, 
DB, 2EI06A 

chlorpromazine & multiple schedule, EL, 
4DK51W 

Classical & operant conditioning, EL, 
4EI61S 

conditioning & state of cerebral cortex, 
4Е1221, 

conditioning in, 1Е160Р, 1Е1696, 1Е174К, 
1Е192Т 


conditioning of response to moving light, 
2Е1655 

conditioned response, repetition of intero- 
ceptive CS, 2EI03M 

conditioned defensive reflex & localization 
of inhibition, 4EIOST. 1 

Cortical auditory zone & conditioning in, 
1DC64M 

cortical regulation of kidneys in, EI, 
1DJ79E 


cortical localization of conditioning func- 
tions, DE, 2E106P 

cortical stimulation & conditioning in, EI, 
2DE32K 

cortical excitation by second CR, 4EI65P 

defensive & alimentary conditioned re- 
flexes, 2EI73M É 
discrimination of limb movements in 
avoidance conditioning, 1EK47F 

dominance, food intake, social & individual 
tests, EF, 2EO?78] 

drug effects on conditioning in, ЕІ, 
1DK42A 

drug effects on conditioning in, 1DK80S 

drug-induced ulcer & conflict, 2EP43W 

drugs & conditioning in, EL, 2DK27V 

electrical activity, cerebral cortex, DD, 
2DG81D 

EEG synchronization & learning, El, 
1DG26P 

effects of short CS, SEIO2P. i 

€motional distress reactions to separation, 
beagle pups, EO, ЗЕЕОЗЕ 

experimental neurosis, alimentary, SEPO8K 

ever induced by teasing after starvation, 
DJ, 2EFS4G 

as function of age of exposure, 2EO16F 

gustatory differentiation by alimentary CR, 
,2EG42L » 

high environmental temperature & condi- 
tioning, EI, DN, 4DL97S 

eart rate conditioning in, DJ, 1E178C 
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heart rate & avoidance conditioning in, 

. 5DJ29B 

imitative behavior following ^ lesions, 

. 1DC61S 

implantation technique, brain, 3DA23M 

intensity of CS & reinforcement, 4EL60V 

interactions of internal inhibitions, 2Е109К 

interaction of inhibition, & disinhibition, 
2EH99B 

lesions & vision in, IDCS6K 

liability of nervous activity, 2EH26M 

localization of inhibition during extinction, 
4Е1695 

motor nucleus & conditioning in, EI, 
3DC421 


motor defensive conditioned reflexes & 
load, 4EK11F 

experimental neurosis, alimentary & de- 
fensive CR, SEP15S 

nonspecific inhibitory reaction, to novelty, 
1DK87K 

olfactory acuity, to acids, DI, 1EG17M 

olfactory stimuli in conditioning, 2EG18K 

puppy object-manipulation test, 2EF73J 

radioactive isotopes, conditioned & uncon- 
ditioned saliva, 2DJ95P 

reactions to indifferent stimuli, dogs, 
SEI37G 

responsiveness to man, EC, 2EO16F 

simultaneous, development of two defen- 
sive CRs, 2EK88I 

social operant, sensory-social deprivation, 
ЕС, 3E053A 

social facilitation of eating in puppies, 
EF, 3E023 

symmetrical discrimination in cross CR to 
light, 4EJ82K 

trace СК & types of nervous system, 
2EI37V 

types of nervous system & behavior, 
2EBI9C Dei. 

types of nervous system & inhibition, EA, 
1DK84K 


Dogmatism, & counseling problems, 1KI62K 


& learning, 3KB48E 


Dominance, chlorpromazine &, in rats, SDK13H 


ood intake in social & individual situ- 

ations, puppies, EF, 2E078J 

rats mi socially or individually, EC, 

3E045R 

& social facilitation, monkey, 2E079S 

socialization variables &, HJ, 3GC94B 

submission, validity of Bernreuter, HC, 
IHF25M bis 

submission &  mouse-killing by rats, 


095: 
visual, differential between 2 eyes, DQ, 
3BG14C 


Drama, actors, personality of, HE, 3LCO9T 


Hamlet, psychoanalytic account of, HM, 
4GJ28G. 

heroines, psychopathology of, 26]71W 

Kabuki, sychoanalytic approach оп, 
dw f characters іп, 2GJ71W 
sychopathology of charact u 

d semantic differential, AH, 3GJO1S 


Draw-a-Man Test, artistic & nonartistic draw- 


ings, FE, 1HD35P 
i f, HD, AN, 2HCO7H 
ЖУ rode Test, HD, AN, 2HCO7H 
& Progressive Matrices, 1FE28H 


Draw-a-Person Test, clinical judgments from, 
FF, 


43: 
interpersonal check list &, 3HESIA 
ру deprivation &, HJ, 3HN48S 


i ; Creativity; Esthetics) 
Drawing (See also Art; Crea! THp35P 


ic vs. nonartistic, FE, 
tns, human profile in, ZFCS7G 
Children’s, review of use in diagnosis, FC, 
3HII8: 


A 
en's, & body image, 4FC46S 
Eug Sdiments from, FE, 3HIA3S 

ing, pre-school, 
kr des of skill in, 3FD79G 
ERU ed Ё p 
i il "m 
figure, body v image & social desirability, 
SHG6OT 
ames to, 3GB59D 
Sench adolescents age, sex &, FF, AN, 
2HC11B 3 
i handwriting, GB, 1HE48D 
influenced by Check List &, SHESIA 
LB, AN, 2HG03V 
level & interests, 


on a task of, 


1807 Н i 
21807 irritability & hysteria, AN, 


THJOSP 
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Distraction 
Driving 


personality &, HK, 3HE73W. 

preschool development of, 3FES2V 

psychotherapeutic use of, 4FF36E 

regression expressed in, 3HE77B 

religion, Jewish child, 4FFO9E 

test, teacher attitudes & GD, 2HEO04K 

test, effect of season on, HG, 2НЕ71] 

test, psychiatric patients vs. students, HG, 
2HC69T 


Dream (See also next heading) 


analysis, handbook of, 31J10G 

content & creativity of college girls, 31J92A 

dream ^ psychology, historical ' review, 
21]32М 

Freud’s “botanical monograph” dream, 
SIF80G 


hypnotically induced, ocular movement & 
EEG in, II, BJ, 31J59S 

hypnotically ' induced, symbolism in, 
31I05M ERI 

interpretations, Zen & analytic psychology, 
IE, 11J85K 

mirror, nature & function, SIJ61E 

in old age, IJ, 1FII9B 

origin of, role of wishes in, JP, 21J49S 

of paraplegics, JF, 31J86R 

poetzel phenomenon, experimental study 
of, IJ, HM, 4HL97] 

& psychosis, JP, 11J41K 

of students, emotional factors in, 3IF67S 

& the unconscious, AN, IHMISH 


Dreaming, day, correlates & meaning of, 
3HJ25S 


of depressed patients, masochism in, JA, 
41J62B 


effect of therapy interruption on, 3IJ09P 

effect of preconscious stimuli, IJ, HM, 
4HL97J 

frequency & content, psychiatric patients, 
4IFO6W 

laryngeal muscle tonus during, 5CB40B 

Potzl effect, BC, 2HM56P 

& psychotic hallucinations, comparative 
analysis of, 21J89K 

review, 51J49K 

symbol formation in, 4HM73R. 

understanding a voyeur, 1JL17K 

utility for Catholics, 2IJ32M 


Drinking (See also Alcohol drinking) 


behavior & rat's drive level, 3EF96D(a) 

behavior, hypothalamic lesions &, EF, 
4DC39T 

center/hypothalamic, EF, 5DC20M 

drug effects on, DC, 1DK37E 

licking, infant albino rats, EC, 4ED80S 

milk on various schedules in rat, 4EF99W 

rate & stimulus presentation, DO, 1EG61C 


Drive (See also Motivation; specific drives) 


acquired, from cage placement & eating, 
rat, 1ЕЕ575 

adverbs &, 1BB27C 

& amount of reward, 1EM31R 

canalization of, 1EM86H 

discrimination learning, 1CJ37C, 2EJO2R 

& eating rate, rat, 1EMI6M i 

functional fixedness & word recognition &, 
3CN80G(a) 

hunger, theory of, EF, ЗССІ25 

hunger, weight loss, quinine-milk inges- 
tion, rat, 2EF20W i 

instrumental learning of extinction, 
2EM03W à 

intensity discrimination, transfer between 
drives, 2EM98N. 

irrelevant, bar-press rate & heart rate, 

& ek M t, IELO6D 
ight reinforcement, 

level. emotional responsiveness &, 1GE45C 

level, running speed & competing response, 
3EM76C(a) { 

morphologic índices, feeding schedule & 
activity, ZEFIIR 

perceive stimulus intensity &, ВІ, 
4CC49D 

рейнде food or water depriva- 
tion, 2E. 

& rats’ drinking behavior, 3EF96D (а) 
reduction, & secondary reinforcement, 
1EL40W È " 
reduction, in anxiety response establish- 

ment, 3HK61S(a) _ 
reminiscence &, pursuit rotor, CD, 1CL43E 
reversal & amount of reward, LEM35R 
source of, in incompatible responses, BI, 
HOC. 
task. diffculty in serial learning, 5CI35W 
theory, of anxiety tested, 4HK68G 


Driving (See also Automobile) 


accident & violations, 3LN49H 


Driving 
Drugs 


accident prone personality structure, 
2LN42G 

аара уз. intoxication, ЈК, 

accidents among airmen, processes in- 
volved, 2LNO3B 

aptitude, ILN71S 

discriminative reaction test of, SLN21N 

fatigue &, 2LN43C 

judgmental aspects of rear, & accidents, 
4LN610 

human factors engineering research on, 
2LJ63C 

influence of distraction on, 1LN35B 

influence on safety vehicle inspection, 
2LN10P 

procalmadiol, action of, 3DK40B 

speed anticipation test, SLN13M 

Drug addiction (See also Drug effects; Drugs) 

abstinence & relapse in, SJM32R 

in adolescent gangs, 1J020C 

adolescent personality factors in, 1JM68L 

amphetamine, incidence of, DK, 5JM89B 

causes of adolescent, 5JM23A 

children, gasoline, &, 5JMSSL 

effects of group therapy in, IG, 3JM93B 

group therapy with parents oi, 5JMO2H 

identification of narcotic addicts, 4JM15M 

MMPI & drug effects, DK, 11C34H 

psychoanalysis in, 1JM67R 

in successful musicians, psychotherapy of, 
4JM22W 

Drug effects (See also Drugs) 

& activity, 5DK39I 

alcoholism &, 2JK18L, 5JK68U 

alcoholism, LSD-25, IC, 5JK34M 

of ambulatory depressions, JR, 11С255 

amphetamine interview, іп neuroses, 
3IC36K 

anaclitic therapy induced by, 11C31A 

analgesia, & aversive brain stimulation, 
DK, SDE29B 

analgesic, mechanism of action of, mice, 
EI, 1DK80V 

analgesic & psychotropic, reflexive be- 
havior, rat, 2DKO9E 

anesthetics, & retrograde amnesia, EH, 
2DKO9P 

anesthetics, in geriatric patients, FI, 
3DK34G 

anti-depressive drugs, SIC89K 

autonomic effects on time estimation &, 
BB, 4DJ83H 

autonomic, & behavior, in man, 5DK94H 

& behavior, 5DK15C 

& behavior, Pavlovian concepts, AN, DK, 
2DAI3K 

cerebral palsy treated with, 2JH27E 

chemotherapy of mental deficiency, л, 
4IC31R 

child psychiatry, Tourette's disease, case 
report, IIK57S 

in "circular" schizophrenia, JQ, 2ICS1Z 

convulsants & retrograde amnesia, EH, 
2DK09P 

conditioned emotional response &, 5DK26S 

СО» therapy for stuttering, JE, 21C68K 

depression, ‘imipramine in treatment of, 
41C47K 

depression, EEG, study of, IC, JR, 
2DG86L 


in {рес aminazine, reserpine, JR, 


in depressions, imizine (tophranil) ther- 
ару, JR, 21С76М, 21C83G 

depressions, hospital уз. ambulatory treat- 
ment, 11C38D 

depressions, out-patient, tofranil in treat- 

. ment of, 11С435 

in depressions, ipraside, & tophranil, JR, 
21C36S 


in depressive states, JR, 11B13B, 1IB17G 
effect of tofranil on EEG, DG, 11C76M 
epilepsy diagnosis, SJFO6R 

evaluation, single case vs. group, 3IC73C 
excitation-inhibition theory &, 5DK26S 
extraversion-introversion, IC, 4IE12E 
euphoria in schizophrenics in, 2JQ94G 
Sh eee symptoms in schizophrenia, 


extrapyramidal side-effects, SIC31D 

a ae ects, INE 

ractional — anticipatoi oal response, 
IDKO7L Pm S 

glutamine, mental retardation, IC, 4JI90F 

hallucinogenic drugs, clinical изе of, 
41С94Е 


hallucinogenic drugs & hypnosis, deper- 
sonalization, IC, 511696 
heredity & side-effects of, SJFOSM 
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hypnotic, & cognitive attitudes, 5DK93M 

immunological reactivity, influence of 
drugs on, 21С98К А T 

imipramine vs. placebo, in depressions, 
SIC76H 

industrial poisons, EEG, 3DG79S 

inhibitory, & brain sections, DC, EI, 
2DK92A 

interaction, chlorpromazine & LSD-25, 
2DKOSR 

mental deficiency, use of neuroleptics, 
SICOSL 

mentally retarded children &, IC, 2]I23H. 

in mental retardation, dimethyl-amino- 
ethanol, JI, 21C890. 

mental retardation &, DK, 4JI72B 

mescaline & hypnotic hallucinations, DK, 
3II39H 

methodology, 5DK94H 

Mongolism &, 3JI19D. 

neuroleptics, handwriting, SIC25H 

neuroleptics (fluoperazine) effects in chil- 
dren, SIC79G 

neuroleptics, in psychiatric patients, 
SICS1A 

neuroleptics & serotonin in CNS, 5DKO9T 

neuroleptics, SDKISB 

& neuromuscular transmission, 1DB28R 

ocular fundi &, SJP75V 

pain reduction, by non-narcotics, DK, IC, 
3BLO1B 

& perception, DG, 197151. 

pharmacotherapy, general review of, 


pharmacotherapy, psychoanalytic formula- 
tion of, SICO3A 

prolonged sleep combined with, 1IC31A 

psychodrugs, undesirable side effects of, 
41С44М 

psychodynamics of, 41CO9K 

psychopharmacology, new drugs in, 
41С04У 

psychopharmacology, general review, 
4IC85G 

psychopharmacology, psychodynamics of, 
AICI4T 


psychopharmacology, basic psychotic syn- 
dromes &, JP, 4ICISI 

& psychotherapy compared, 31C29G 

psychotherapy combined with, 1IC31A 

& psychotherapy, with children, 4IC78F 

psychotherapy, modes of action, SICó3K 

psychotherapy, theories of action, 5IC79B 

psychotomimetics, & schizophrenia, SDK80H 

psychotomimetics, ^ 1DK45C,  IDK70S, 
1DK77P 

psychotropic drugs, 3IC68G, 31С87С, 
4ICSOT 


rationale for, 1IC31S 

schizophrenia, EEG &, IC, JQ, 2DGI8B 

on schizophrenia recognition thresholds, 

‚10, 1DK31E 

in schizophrenia, immunological reactivity, 

. JQ, 21С01К 

in schizophrenia, aminazine, JQ, 21С89М 

secobarbital, dextroamphetamine, & place- 
bo, SIC25L. 

species sensitivity, SDK15C 

thioproperazine, clinical note on use in 
Tunisia, 31C80L 

tofranil іп depressions, JR, 1IC00C, 
1IC26R, 11С90М, 41C39H 

tofranil & electroshock, in treatment of 
melancholia, IC, ID, 4IB91D 

tobacco, neural & muscular effects of, 
4DK63F 

tranquilizer-psychotogen equilibrium, 
SDK11M 


in treatment of digressions, JR, 4IB57W. 

in treatment of schizophrenia, DK, 
3]058G 

Drugs (See also Amphetamine, Barbiturate; 

Caffeine, Chlorpromazine; —Hallucino- 
gen; Lysergic acid diethylamide (LSD); 
Meprobamate; Reserpine) 

adrenalin chloride, & avoidance behavior, 
in rats, 1DJ47M 

acetylsalicylic acid, & reaction time, 
3DK27C 


ACTH, conditioning, effects on, dog, EI, 
1DJ43V edi 


adrenalin, bronchial asthma, 31C32M 

aminazine, in acute delirium, 2IC26R 

aminazine, conditioned reflex, dog, 
3DK31V 

aminazine, & conditioning, in rats, IDK13C 

aminasine, & conditioning, EI, IDK42A 

aminazine & continuous sleep, schizo- 
phrenia treatment, JQ, 2IC28K 
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aminazine, EEG &  schizophreni, 

JO, 2DG18B phrenics, IC, 

aminazine, in treatment of Schizophreni. 
JQ, 2ICIAP reni, 

aminazine, unilateral salivar itioni 
dog, 2DK60L y conditioning, 

amizil, DG, IDK45S. 

АЙНУ nuits SE effects, 3DKOIH 

amytal, mescaline, &  ninhydri 
SDK14D* Ex 

amphetamine, 51С251, 

analg amphetamine potentiation 
4DKOSE p of 

antogen, & conditioning, in rabbits, EI, 
DB, 1DK93E 

aspirin, nonspecific inhibitory reaction to, 
dog, 1DK87K 

atropine, amphetamine, & response rate in, 
IDK91C 

atropine sulphate, cardiac acceleration &, 
EI, 1DJ63D 

atropine, EEG, & behavior, DG, 4DK73K 

atropine, insulin & hunger, EF, 2DJ74S 

azacyclonol, action of, 3DK40B 

barbamyl (sodium amytal) & conditioning, 
10К805 

barbamyl, nonspecific inhibitory reaction 
to, dog, 1DK87K Nn 

barbamyl, inhibition, hypnotization &, 
2DKS7T 

benzocaine, 1DKO7L 

benactyzine, action of, 3DK40B 

benzocaine & learning, IDKO7L 

isopropylhydrazine, as a psy- 
1C28C 

bromine, & photic sensitivity, BI, 1DK89B 

bulbocapnine, behavioral & electrographic 
effects, SDK27W 

inhibitory reaction to, dog, 


fects, DP, 5DK48I — 
caffeine, & photic sensitivity, BI, 1DK89B 
caffeine, & retention, SDKO6P N 
caffeine, psychological effects of, SDK69! 
caffei & amphetamine potentiation, 
4DKO. 
R3345 (carbamido butyrophenone), new 
neuroleptic, 41С11В _ ү 
catron, EEG, & behavior, 4DK73K О 
centrophenoxine, action of, 3DK40) f 
chloral hydrate, inhibition, & brain sec 
tions, DC, EI, 2DK92A , С186$ 
chloral hydrate, verbal learning & ICIS 
chloralose, & auditory fatigue, cat, , 
2DK64M м 
chioralose, & evoked potentials, cat, DK, 
2DH25M į 
chlorasole, optic system recording, НИН 
chlordiazepoxide (Librium), effects on 
bic system, 5DK03S of, 3DK40B 
ixene, action of, 
Ghlorprothixene, clinical report, on, ПОМ 
ne, & schizophrenia, SDK60H 
, & conditioning, rabbit, El, 
4DK30D 7 
codeine, & amphetamine 
4DKOSE 
curare, & extinction, ЕК, IDERA 
curare, muscle fiber, SDBOSN 
cyclizine, action of, 3DK40B с 
cycloserine, psychotropic, effects ol 19 
deanol, EEG, & behavior, DG: TD BON 
39 toniya," mus fiber, iot, 
DET. operant rate, & avoidance behavior, 


S i it, EL 
diae A conditioning, rabbit, 


potentiation, 


'esistance, 
n test, 
& 


diethazine, mescaline, & ninbydri 


SDKI4D* |. 
diphtheria anti-toxin, 
reaction, DB, 1 
Dilantin, toxicity 0 I 
& disjunctive Aui Tod J875 В 

i sal gan! t, i f 
dopamine, RG & behavior, guinea 
2DK85M Ma e 

Һейгіпе, & suppression 
ep king, rat, DC, КТЕ user 
ergotamine, serotonin, & n 
i 3D: ipe 
Eun & conditioning, 
K13C t 
аме, A retention of shock effec 
К, CL, 2РКТ7А рр pK42A 
ethysine, & conditioning. TE 
eserpine, fixation &, 
Шырка, children, 51C79G 


nervous type, 


in rats, 


mice, 


glutathione, eating in Hydra, SED31L 

Ez stomach a food intake, EF, 
f 2 

hallucinogenic psychotometic, CM, 
4DK24H 

haloperidol, mescaline, & ninhydrin test, 
SDK14D* 

6-HD. operant rate, & avoidance be- 
havior, 5DK34S 

p-hydrosphenylpyruvic acid & maze learn- 
ing, DO, 2DK13F 

5-hydroxytryptophane, EEG abnormalities 
$ 4DK88W 

hydroxyzine, action of, 3DK40B 

hypnotization, & conditioned inhibition, 
rabbit, 2DK57T 

iminodibenzyl, physiological effects, IC, 
1DK520 

imipramine, effects on limbic system, 
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imipramine, action of, 3DK40B 
imipramine, & depression, 11C28G, 51С76Н 
imipramine, secondary effects of, 41C48C 
imipramine, EEG, & behavior, DG, 
4DK73K 
imizine (tophrani), EEG, & depression, 
IC, JR, 2DG86L 
iproniaside & izoniaside, comparative re- 
view of studies of, 21C27B 
iproniazid & amino acid feedings, in 
schizophrenic, 2ICO4P 
iproniazid, treatment with, IC, 2DK77S 
iproniazid, tion of, 3DK40B 
i " effects on limbic system, 


iproniazid & mescaline, SDKOSF 

isocarboxazid, effects on limbic system, 
_ SDKO. 

librium, anti-convulsant action of, 41CO7S 

librium, with various psychiatric dis- 
„orders, 4ICOOR 

librium, with psychotherapy, 41C25B 

librium, in excited states, 1ICIAR. 

librium & aggression in rats, 2DP83K 

lobeline, chemoception &, 3DE23B 

luminal, nonspecific inhibitory reaction to, 
dog, IDK87K 

MAO inhibitors, effects of, SDKS9F 

marihuana, mice, 4DK12V 

marplan (isocarboxazid), with depresssions, 
2IC27R 

Marplan, in treatment of depression, JA, 
4ICooT 

marsilid, ЕС abnormalities & DG, 
4DK88W 

mephensin, & operant bshavior, 2DK71K 

meprobamate, & time perception, 1DK67C 

mescaline, & psychological development, 
SDK99F 

mescaline, & related amines, metabolites, 
SDKOSF 

mescaline, & —pre-administered psycho- 
tropic drugs, 5DK14D* 

mescaline, comparative effects, in man, JQ, 
_1DK708 

N-methyl-3-piperidylbenzylate, EEG, & 
behavior, DG, 4DK73K 

methyl atropin, & response rate, 1DK91C 

methylthiouracil, & activity, mice, 4DK38U 

monoamine oxidase, & amphetamine po- 
tentiation, 4DKOSE 

morphine, MMPI & DK, 11C34H 

nialamide, central effects of, SDKS9F 

Rames of 13,000 compounds, 3DK67M 

Nardil (phenelzine), in treatment of de- 
Pressions, JA, 4IC38G 

embutal, ’ inhibition, hypnotization &, 

К57Т 


2 
Nembutal, & maze learning, EM, 2DK50B 


Nembutal, & auditory fati t, DH, 
-2DK64M auditory fatigue, са! 


nicotine, neural & muscular effects of 
4DK63F $ 


noradrenalin, ergotamine, & neuromuscular 

појаки, 5DK24G " 
Wocain & higher nervous activity, 
SDK60z 1 

oxanamide, & dental anxiety, SDKOOW 

Paraaminobenzoic acid (PABP), & salivary 
conditioning, EI, 2DK27V E 

Dens & conditioning, rabbit, EI, 


bentobarbita], idi esia, EH, 
21908 наї, retrograde алш 


Pentobarbital, MMPI &, DK, 1IC34H 
Pentobarbital, effects on limbic system, 
SDK03S 


Dentothal effects on EEG, in schizo- 
Phrenics, DK, DG, 5]5566 
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pentylene-tetrazol, & retrograde amnesia, 
] KOOP 


Pentylenetatrazol (metrazol), seizure, mice, 
1DK97S 

Phenobarbital, & operant behavior, 
2DK71K 


phenobarbital, & recognition thresholds, 
JQ, IDLSIE 

psilocybin, hallucinogenic drug, therapeutic 
possibilities of, 41C43D 

perphenazine, bar-pressing, & conflict, 
SDK17G 


perviten & alcohol compensation, SDK08D 

phenylpropanolamine, eating & drinking, 
rat, DC, 1DK37E 

phenamine, nonspecific inhibitory reaction 
to, dog, IDK87K 

phenobarbital, EEG, & behavior, DG, 
4DK73K 

phenobarbital, limbic system, 5DK03S 

phenothiazine( propazin), effects of, FC, 
IDLO8S 


phenothiazine, psychiatric patients, SICS1A 

phenothiazine, 5DK35T 

phenothiazine, assessment of, in rat, 
SDKO9T 

phenoxybenzamine, & amphetamine tox- 
icity, DN, IDK66W. 

picrotoxin, maze learning, & neural per- 
severation, 5DK98B 

pilocarpiney IDKO7L. 

pilocarpine, salivation, & emotion, EF, 
2DK75S ў 

pilocarpine, & learning, IDKO7L 

procaine, frontal lobe &  inteflectual 
changes, HD, 1DC37P Mos 

procaine, vasoconstriction, & orienting 
reflex, SDJO3B ў 

prochlorperazine, & operant behavior, 
2DK71K 


prochlorperazine, & operant performance, 
IDK84F 


promazine, & perseveration, 2DK81L 

promazine, & recognition thresholds, JQ, 
IDK31E Н 

promethazine, action of, 3DK40B 

propazin, DG, 1DK45S 

propazin, effects of, FC, IDKO8S. 

psilocybin, CRUS Mg effects, in man, 

ERE research cooperation, IC, 
3DK60T ў 

reserpine, serotonin, & neuromuscular fa- 
tigue, SDK24G x ) 

RO 4-0403 (2-chloro-9-(3-dimethylamino- 
propylidene)-thioxanthene), in neuroses 
& psychoses, 4ICÓIV — 

CREER, effects on limbic system, 
S aial 51С251, 

secobarbital, E 

seconal & retention, SDKO6P $ 

sedatives, & suggestibility in neurotics, 


4 
FED sensory deprivation, effects &, CA, 
IDK45C 4 
sernyl, effects, in man, IDK77P У 
serotonin,  & neuromuscular fatigue, 
K24G х 
V TSS genetics & learning, SDPO2M 
sintomycin, nonspecific inhibitory reaction 
to, dog, IDK87K T 
sodium amptal (barbamyl), & condition- 
ing, 1DK80 
sodium amytal, conflict, fear &, DN, 
2M : 
PEE cui inhibition, & brain sec 
i C, EI, 2A 
ООБУ & inhibition, EA, 1DK84K 
chloride, & food intake, EF, 
555 { 
sod Sentobarbital, & maze behavior, 
rat, IDK72M. i H 
sodium saccharine & food intake, EF, 
s 1 
DISS а optic system recording, 
2DH71H VAM ACRI 
strychnine, & S S reflex in spiny 
t, ED, е 
strychnine sulphate, & maze learning, 
1DK99M 
ine sulphate, 1DK99M 
Pium. "lectroshock &, sloth, 2DF26E 
strychnine, ED, БЫ, JA, AICOS 
clinic of, JA, 41С 
сып, & schizophrenia, JO, 10К705 _ 
tetanus, nervous type, & immunization re- 
ion DB, 1DK82A — 
tetanus toxin, & conditioning, in rats, EI, 
DB, 1DK93E 
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thiopental, inhibition, hypnotization &, 
2DK57 

thioridizine HCI, anxiety vs. escape &, 
EK, 3DK49T 

thioridazine (TP21), clinical observations, 
41C52D 

thiamine sensitivity, 2BK05C 4 

thioperazine, mescaline, & ninhydrin test, 
SDK14D* i 

thorazine, learning &, schizophrenics, JQ, 
3DK74V(a) 

tofranil, IC, 1DK520 

il, in ‘depressions, JA, 4IC35I 

tofranil, & electroshock, compared, 11В70С 

tofranil, in treatment of depressions, JA, 
4IC27M. 

tofranil, physiological effects, IC, 1DK520 

tofranil (imipramine), in depression & 
other psychoses, JA, 4IC33F _ n 

trichlorethylene, '& conditioning ЕК, 
20536 " 

trifluoperazine, in treatment of chronic 
delirium, 41C36S 

d-tubocurarine chloride, EK, 1DK19B 

UML-491, & vascular headache, 507900 

veronal, rat, 2DK66B ы 

veronal, inhibition, & brain sections, DK, 
EI, 2DK92A 


Drug therapy, insulin, reserpine, aminasine, 
378 


insulin therapy of schizophrenia, 21C63C 
neuroleptic, EEG patterns &, IB, 3DG45M 


Duck, habituation of fear, hawk shaped figure, 


ED, 3EF09M i 

imprinting, onset of incubation, 4EC22G 

imprinting in wild & domestic, EF, 
3ECOSG i н 

imprinting, diffuse normal visual stimula- 
tion, 3EF79M 

imprinting in, 1EC97M 

imprinting & ‘anxiety, 1EC40M_ 

& imprinting stability, EH, 1EC80M 

sexual behavior іп, IEB33] 


Dull child (See also Mental retardation) 


improvement, & training program, 3KG62P 
teaching methods, 2KG63L 


Ear (See also Audition) 


defender system, acoustic reflex, 
SLJO7F | 
anlar embrace АШ АШИМ К, 
BN, 401446 A 
cochlear models of, beats &, 1ВМОВТ 
middle, reflexes of, 2DI92K' 
middle, mechanism of, ВМ, 2D1940 . 
middle, muscles of, & evoked potentials, 
2DH82M 
review of, IBM8SL. 


Eating, appetite for Na+ Na+-deficient sheep, 
3EF97D 


deprivation & normal cyclic pattern, 
1EF29B 3 

disorders, ^ psychoanalytic account of, 
HMS58B 


drug effects on, DC, 1DK37E 

drugs &, in rat, 10795 : 

frequency of feeding & weight gain in 
sheep, 3EF16G й 4 

& hypothalamic self-stimulation, EF, 
4DE74M 

inadequate, infancy, 1F B88; EC 

induced shifts in water balance, 2EF89S 

infant feeding, non-nutritive behavior, 
monkey, EC, 3EF30B у 

light-dark cycle & hrs. deprivation, rat, 
3EF94S 

nervous regulation of, EF, 3DA77A 

& osmotic concentration of stomach-loaded 
P rat, М 

rate of, rat, 1E| 

regulation ih xod ERE 
flex in Hydra, 31L 

Social interaction in frog, EF, 3EO071H 

social facilitation, secondary reinforcement, 
uppy, EF, 3Е023 2 

Ha stimulation &, SDE84S 


Ecology (See also Environment) 


& the aged, 2FI44B 
cultural evolution, 2GBI8F 
of old age, 3FIS7B 


Economics, children's concepts, 4FE37S 


ict choice theory in, GA, 1CP20S 
ruis) of religion & ideology, AN, 
2GA98U 


s of aging, 1Е128М 
ES as a profession, IKMO3W 


Education (See also College; Education/spe- 


cial; Education/higher; School; Teach- 


um research in, 56АЗІР 


Education 
Electroconvulsive shock 


adult, motives for, 3KD87H 

age & WAIS subtests, SFIó3B 

& anthropology, research in, 2KA70B 

attitude to, Australia, 3KD13W 

attitude to India, 4KD67S 

attitude to, AE, KD, 2GD73K 

coeducation & erotic interests, 2KDI9L, 
2KDS0L 

coeducation, scholastic effects, high school, 
KL58S 


college admissions, report, 3KA09M 

comparative, research in, 2KAS7R 

controversies, student attitudes, India, 
4KD11S 

creativity іп, identification of, HD, 
1FH46P 

culture & modes of thinking, 3CM86G 

drop outs, England, 4KJ45F 

effects on intelligence tests, 5HD32M 

effects of coeducation, 3KL58S 

encyclopedia, Israel, AN, 4KA12B 

& ethics, 2AA99K 

& extinction of avoidance or escape re- 
sponse, IEK28S 

generalists, 3AM99R 

gifted child, 1KH03S 

graduate, communication in, 1AM97R 

group dynamics & KM, 4GE32S 

guidance programs, India, SKI30D 

higher, measurement in, 4KA80D 

homogeneous grouping, teacher attitude, 
1KB69D 

immigrant youth group, Israel, 4KA13M 

industrial, [у image of, 4LC260 

influence ‘of testing programs, 1KJ67E 

interpretation of test results, 1KJ93S 

kindergarten methods, Russia, IKB79L 

& left-handed child, IKE44C 

& maladjustment, FF, 2KD35I 

mechanical devices, 1KC400 

measurement in, symposium, 5KJ76H 

medical, principles of teaching, 2KA04M 

mentally deficient, national comparisons, 
2KG721 

mental health in, textbook, 1KD34B 

military role of adviser, conflicts, 4KA76S 

military, conflicts for advisers, 4KA76S 

Negro, cultural enrichment, 1GB35N 

nursery, withdrawals, prediction, 4KJ60K 

of parents, review, 3FGSIB 

& Pavlovian theory, 2KA51K 

permissiveness vs. evaluation, 3KB62M 

& personality development, 1KD32M 

physical, psychology of, Russia, 4KA12R 

physical, psychology of, Russia, 4KA9IR 

preschool, introductory text, 4А1247, 

principles of, psychoanalytic view, SKASOD 

process of, 1KA97B 

professional, current issue in, 3AK29H 

psychoanalytic, HM, 3AK85H 

psychological problems, Russia, 4KA76G 

& psychology, critique, 4KA72H 

& psychotherapy, similarities, IE, 3KBO1S 

quality in, 1KA34E 

purpose of, 3KA90M 

research in, review, 2KJ93T 

research in, computers, 2KA22M 

research, classroom observation, 2KB96W 

research, bibliographical aids, 2KA87S 

research, new approaches, 2KA09F 

research in, critique, 4KA64B 

research, in vocational growth, 3KI11S 

residential, disturbed child, 4KD84R 

role of parents, 2KAQOP 

& role of guidance, 2KI17W. 

Russian, teaching spelling, 2KBO1Z 

science, 4KA81S 

sex knowledge, Russia, 4KD07A 

in slums & suburbs, book, 5KA44C 

social factors in, 4KA42A 

& socialization, research in, 2KA80V 

sociometry in, KJ, 4GE84B 

En School, мок 

еасһїпй ^ mental retarded, textbook, 
1KG33G if 

testing in, textbook, 2KJO2T 

trends, in guidance, 4KI59G 

teachers values, 1KM92W 

values, need for, 4KB11A 

vocational, public image of, 4LC260 

vocational, India, 5КВ755 

women, 1GA40L 

& worldmindedness, 2GD47G 


SUPPE alcoholism in the medical, 


& attitude, 260690 


child ‘rearing i FG, 
36d" ing in Java, G, AN, 


desegregation attitudes & GB, 3GD31G 
& divorce rates, 3KL53M 


Education/special, 
7B 
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effects of prolonged education, 3FH07Z 

father’s, children’s intelligence, HD, 
5GC23S 

& Italian MMPI performance, 4HF29R 

for mathematics, 1KJ45S 

& new vocabulary test, 2HB75H 

problem of bystanders, Japan, 3KDOSU 

& social class, GC, 3KA94B 


Educational measurement, binocular rivalry &, 


theory of, KJ, DG, 1BF59C 
music tests, KJ, 4GJ34F 
pre-testing, 4KJO7E 
pupil-teacher interaction, 2KA86M 
test bibliography, AC, SHB79B(b) 
test length & validity, 1KJ62M 
use of organismic age, 2KJO6B 


Educational psychology, classroom research 


methods, 4KA70P 

critique, 4KB11A 

essays, Russia, 4KA76G 

history, 4KA09W 

learning &, voluntary & involuntary, FH, 
KA, 1CF87K 

learning patterns, social case work, 
3KA07B 


measuring outcomes, AM, 2KL45H 
motivation &, Skinner's views, 3KB81A 
motivation, 1KB42D 
Pavlovian theory, 2KASIK 
process of education, 1KA97B 
review, SKA71W 

9S, 4KA49V, 


V SKA 
textbook, Germany, 3KBI4F. 
transfer of learning, 1KB51M 


Educational ^ testing ^ service, ^ conference, 
4K]36C 


guide to College Board Achievement Tests, 
3KL27E 


guide to CEEB tests, 3KJ58E 
guide to Scholastic Aptitude Test, 3KK 


Education/higher, psychological study, 5KA8 
Education/physical, ‘career for women, atti- 


tudes to, 1GD75D 
competitive sports, 1KE62M 
physical fitness & exercise, attitudes to, 
1GD38R 
psychological effects, SKAISA 
psychology of, Russia, 4KA12R, 4KA9IR 
arithmetic curriculum, 


with deaf children, 1JD25G 
deaf, teacher certification, AK 
deaf-blind child, Russia, JB, 1 1M 
deaf child, Russia, JD, 1KE47D 
deaf student, value of college, 3KE13B 
deaf-blind & British, 5JB83R 
devices for blind in, 1JC31Z 
ies & cerebral dominance, 1DQ31Z 

dyslexia in reading, 2KF64P. 
EEG pattern &, іп children, НР, 

1DG27N 
emotionally disturbed child, 4FF16Z 
vs, giftedness, factor analysis, JI, 4KE79G 
improvement of instruction in, 4JI29W 
Nen planning in, 4J192G 
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prescriptive vs. descriptive music-writing, 
GJ848 

ology, 3GJOSB 

psychoanalytic account of Hamlet, HM, 
4GJ28G 

psychosis in Greek drama, GJ, 3JPO4S 

& symbolic sexual arousal, HK, 2HM96W 

theatre concepts, AH, 3GJ01S 

verbal description of music, 1GJ24S 


Ethics, for business administration, 3KM22H 


international code of, psychologists, 
1АКООВ 

judgments, social factors, GE, 4FF29G 

protestant rural patterns in health, work 
& leisure, 3GB57G 

psycholog; pedagogy, 2AA99K 

& science, ‚А091, 


Ethnology, attitude & extrapunitiveness, ЕС, 


choice of problem, 2AK23W 

ethnic & race relations, societal theory, 
4GBO2L 

ethnic groups, Indian students stereotype 
of, 3GD93S 

methodological research on ethnic groups, 
1GB72W 

psychological knowledge, 3AA21M. 

aff, improvements to supervision, 2LI19W 


Evoked potential, ganglion cell, & light stimu- 


lation, cat, 4DH84E 


Evolution, of- art, 16Ј07М 


as basis for animal behavior, DA, 
3EA18D 
of brain, mammal, 2DB12J 
issues in, EA, 2ADIOT 
mental, problem of, 3AD34F 
nervous system & behavioral correlates, 
A00C 


Examination, 


& anxiety scales, HK, 1KJ93C 
entrance, Indian colleges, predictive power, 
, 3KL33M i * 
examiner characteristics, schizophrenics, 
4JQ36B 
Graduate Record success in graduate 
KJ, М94В(а) 
Record, & student success, AM, 


cortical cells, stimulation 
1CK66N 
cortical & novocain, SDK60Z, 
& higher nervous processes, EI, 2DA46K 
nervous system & behavioral correlates, 
SEAO8C 4 
synaptic, & neural transmission, 1DB47E 


Executive, appraisal, 5LD27M 
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physical vs. age, СВ, 1Е1341 


Existentialism (See also Existential porn 


concept of personality, AN, 3HJ20M 
depth psychology &, 5HM97G 
existence, personal roots of, 4ЕВ895 
meaning of existence, 1AD74B 
personal existence, roots of, 4FB89S 
psychology & religion, 3GA03R 


Existential psychology & ‘psychiatry, concepts 


em will, decision & responsibility, IE, 

M49M 

impact on psychiatric practice, 5IEO3N 

vs. philosophy, SHAOSV. 

& Rank's psychology, IHMS5L А 

Sartre’s concept of freedom & unconscious, 
SHA7OW 

Sartre & concept of, IE, SHA89E 

ectation & expectancy, & frustration, chil- 
dren, 2FC67L 
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generalization, instructional set &, ICESSH 

learning water maze, rat, 2EH22D 

reaction time &, 1CD90H 

reinforcement &, 1CE85H 

reinforcement in, extinction &, 2CJ61R 

self-evaluation changes, &, 4HJ38C 

spacing of trials &, 1CE99P 

Experience (See also next heading) 

in college teaching, 3KC16C 

picture form, 3HE60L 

sensory, direct vs. interhemispheric, 

` 1DC06M 

visual, spatial orientation, rat, EG, 2EJ22D 

visual, discrimination learning, 2EJ19W 

Experience (early), adult behavior &, SHM69F 

& adult behavior, 1EC13M 

with bitter substance, guinea pig, EG, 
2EC63W 

cortical equipotentiality &, rat, EC, 
1DC54S 


critical period in imprinting, incubation 
onset & hatching, 4EC22G 

early handling & adult behavior in deer 
mice, 1EC82K 

ECS, effects of, rat, EC, 3DF52S 

effects on achievement & recognition needs, 
FG, 4HJO4M 

& electroshock recovery, rat, EC, 2DF28B 

& emotionality, 1EC57D 

emotionality & aggression, early handling, 
mouse, 4EC77L 

emotional stimulation in infancy, rat, 
SEC43L 

handling & underwater Y maze perform- 
ance, rat, EF, 2EC70K 

imprinting, 1EC97M 

infantile handling, Siamese kittens, 
3EC834M . 

later maze learning, EC, 1DJ75D _ 

preweaning shock gentling, resistance 

to stress, rat, 4ECIÓM — 

pre- & post-weaning, electrical shock, rat, 
4EC32B д ч 

rearing, drive &, probability learning, EC, 
SEL20S(a) 4 à 

& exploratory behavior, rat, SECA8E 

social behavior in animals, 2EA23G 

suckling, & isolates, kittens, SEOSIR 

temperature reduction in handling infant 
rat, 4EC41S 

traumatizing shock, rat, 3EC38P — — 

visual & tactual & adult discrimination, 
rat, 2ЕС90М 

Experimental design, augmented, 3AF47F 

block, balanced incomplete, comparisons 
with control, 2AFO3R D 

block, balanced incomplete, application of, 


2AFS1J Y 
block designs, balanced incomplete, 
1AF11P 


covariation & concomitance designs, 
3AF17C 4 
discussion of, AF, ICP99M 
nested, analysis of, SAF31S 
for higher nervous ac! study, 1DA09S 
Jatin squares, mutually orthogonal, com- 
puter, 2AF11B 
latin squares, balanced, 3AF05S 
pretesting, effects, 4KJO7E _ 
split-plot experiments, analysis of, IAFA4H 
Experiments & experimentation (See also Re- 
search. Wi» 
conditioned e statistical treatment of, 
EA, 2AE92 
criteria selection, 2AF28W M 
Esparia tal ко in, means of eliminat- 
ing, 4BA75E RUN 
experimenter status, verbal conditioning &, 
3CG93B* А Я 
psychological effect of pseudovolunteers 
on volunteers, SAF72 
split-plot analysis of, 1AF44H y 
standardized, ordering reactions, 4AEO7 
steepest ascent, gradient direction in, 
1AF48B E 3 
Experimental psychology, automatic stimuli 
programming in 2BA77M iur 
experimentalists, — VS. therapists, HM, 
2AK01M 
in schizophrenics, BG, 1JQ48R 
textbook of, ІВААМ , T 
textbook of, instructors manua Ч 
3BA64Z 
textbook of, 3BA64Z 
Exploratory | bevhaior, body weight & emo- 
tionality, mouse, SEF99T m 
childhood, orienting responses, 3FD9: 


i 3FD93B Я 
ао of, for various species, SEFS9C 
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Extinction/resistance 


drive variable in problem solving, re- 
stricted environment, 2EC67W 

infant, SFB43R. 

manipulation of novel stimuli by monkey, 
4EF07C 

measures in rat maze performance, 4EF33G 

& novelty, rat, 1EFO6W 

& peripheral sensory 1055, rat, EG, 
4ЕС372, 


radiation &, rats, EC, 1DM41F 

rat in open field, sex & age, 4EF86F 

rearing conditions & immediate past ex- 
perience, rat, SEC48E 

response of dark- & light-reared rats to, 
2kECOOW 

reserpine &, IDKSIW 

visual, response decrement, 
2EF64R 

in well-fed cockroaches, EF, 3EB77D 


monkey, 


Expression (See also Facial expression) 


facial, theories of, FA, 1CC96H 
& rating of warmth, IHE76R 


Extinction (See also Forgetting; Inhibition; 


Learning) 
amount of reinforcement, 2EL74S, 2EL89C 
avoidance learning, rat, 4EK31U i 
of avoidance or escape training, with 

shock, IEK288 — — 
brain cholinesterase &, in rat, 1DJ21R 
& brain functions, review of, DB, 1EIS1J 
in catatonic schizophrenics, 17090К 
& concurrent secondary reinforcement, 

1ELOIK 
of concepts, children, 2FD85S 
conditioned fear response, rat, EF, 3EI31A 
under curare, EK, 1DK19B 
delayed, in eyelid conditioning, 3CG93B* 
drug effects on, in rats, 1DK13C н 
by electric shock, in avoidance learning, 

AEKS2P 
effort, IELOSC B 
electro-convulsive shock, &  relearning, 

1DF54G 3 
escape & avoidance responses, IEKS4S 
failure in “vicious circle behavior”, 

4EK77H T 
fixed-interval & low-rate reinforcement pe- 

riods, 4EL87R 
frontal lesions & 3DCOIM(a) — 

& generalization on special continuum, 
pigeon, SEL69H 

in generalization test, 1EJO1T 

increment of response duration, 4EL17M 

latent, & goal box-alley similarity, 2EL12H 

length, number & pattern of sequence, 
3BC62B(a) hee 

& light reinforcement & generalization, 

4EL61 А ү 
localization oh inhibition in chain CR, 

dog, 4Е169% 
magnitude of ате ay 4CJO3L 
meprobamate &, 2D. 
motivational theory of, EM, 4CK79B 
after multiple VI reinforcement, rat, 

4EL9SC 
nonresponse, temporal factors, rat, 2EL35Y 
nonresponse, & spontaneous recovery, 
1EL44R А å 
in operant conditioning, self-imposed, CJ, 
2EL82A 
of orienting reflex, IED6IS o 
partial reinforcement, "placed" trials, 
3EL17D " 

secondary, from intermodal stimulus gen- 
eralization ti 1EL83' 

of set, in condi ng, 2CE03S 

in skill & са вао nonverbal 
measures, 3CJó6H(a) — 

of subliminal stimuli, conditioning &, CJ, 
2CG05W 

thyroid hormone &, rat, EI, 1DJ45R 

of verbal Fon Ud reinforce- 
ment, CG, 3DJ05C(a. 

visual, & recognition. thresholds, $BGS9W 


Extinction/reinforcement, in fish, compared 


RF, 4ELS2G m 
intertrial interval & number acquisition 
trials, 2ZELOL i 
partial vs. continuous reinforcement, re- 
sponse variability, 3CJ25D à 
runway response reinforcement, EM, 
4EL34W | 0 
single shock trial learning, resistance to 


tinction, 2ELOSM 
variable reinforcement &, 3EL11D(a) 


Extinction/resistance, for active & passive 


trials, IEKIIE | 
adrenalectomy &, in rats, 1DJ11M 
after partial reinforcement, turtle, 
2EL04M 


Extinction/resistance 
Factor analysis 


& age, IEK88D 

alternating or random partial reinforce- 
ment, fish, 4EL61G 

amount of training, 1CJSOS 

chard & continuous reinforcement, 


of avoidance & escape learning, shock in- 
tensity, 2EK20B at 

of avoidance response eeding procedure, 
IEKO6S "0 dd B 

& cranial self-stimulation, EL, 2DE948 

& discrimination training, 1EJ11J 

effort & behavior chain length, IEH45W 

& effort, IELOSC 

of escape response, with or without shock, 
1EF97M 

after extinction of primary shock-avoid- 
ance response, 2EM80R 

& fixed ratio schedule, IELO4B 

& motivating cue in start box, EL, 
2EM07M 

& number of reinforcements, 1EL33H* 

& number of prior training trials, EM, 
ee Wh 

of orienting response in pigs of varyin, 
ages, LED81N T Из 

overlearning &, 1CJ45M 

& partial reinforcement, turtle, 2EL12E 

in pigeon, 1EL33H* 

reinforcement of irrelevant stimuli, 4EL54S 

& secondary reinforcer schedule, 1EL25M 

& stimulus variability, 1EH99B 

after variable drive, 2EM03W 

Extrasensory perception (See also Parapsy- 

chology. 

card-guessing, using mediums as subjects, 
3BP67S 


in children, cross-cultural study of, 
3BP61V 

in children, 3BP91A 

drug effects upon, DK, 3BP60H 

emotionally toned targets &, 4BP60F 

ESP-Rorschach, HG, 2BP87M 

in game situation, 3BP75R 

models from information 
2BP89C 

motivation & 3BP91A 

Pearce-Pratt experiment, 

Р DOSES 

earce-Pratt experiment, reply to critique 
of, 2BP92R КУ i 

personality study &, 4BP90D 

philosophical interpretation of, 4BPOSS 

physics &, implication of, 1BP13S 

Pratt-Woodruff experiment, position effect, 
2BP30P 

Pratt-Woodruff experiment, reply to cri- 
tique of, 2BP14P 

Pratt-Woodruff experiment, 
2BP99H 

precognition, review, 4BP540. 

reliability of, 3BP91A 

reprint of early study, 3BP90E 

research in, difficulties of, 4BP90D 

selected readings, 2BP97M 

size of target symbols in, 3BP85C 

Statistical study of stimulus characteristics, 

BP23N um 


theory, CP, 


analysis of, 


critique of, 


Survey of research, popular book, 2BP24H 
teacher-pupil attitudes &, 4BP47R 
William James &, 1BP39M 

gps aee also Introversion) 
anxiety cultur: atten of, 

1GBO3C OS x 
as Us in suggestibility, HA, 4II95F 
graphic construction vs. expansiveness 

HK, 3HE73W MI 
GSR conditioning & HK, 4CG27B 
pe vs. omit, JF, 4HISSF 
intelligence educational achievement 

„НЕ, AN, 3HD94L 
kinesthetic ‘aftereffects & HI, 2BE10N 
kinesthetic aftereffects & BD, 2HE95R 
kinesthetic aftereffects &, 2BE97B 
measurement in children, HF, 3FFO4F 
meprobamate, & kinesthetic figural after- 
à CERERI aude 
in neurotics, spees р 

УГ speed & accuracy of, JT, 
Pittsburgh scale of, HF, 4HB99B 
pursuit rotor performance &, HE, 4CF98B 
reminiscence &, HE, 4CF98B 
т neuroticism & acquiescence, 4HF71W 
& tough-mindedness, HJ, GC, 1GD43E 
verbal conditioning &, CG, HK, 4HI88G 
verbal interaction & HJ, 3GE60L 
visual aftereffects &, HI, 2BE10N 

Eye (See also Cone; Retina; Vision) 
astigmatism, depth perception &, 1BG33Z 
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binocular rivalry, theory of, KJ, DG, 
1BF59C x J 


blinking, as indicator, in chicks, 2EG47F 

blink rate, verbal learning &, 1CI95S 

color vision &, physiology of, BH, 3D102C 

contralateral stimulation of, effects of, DI, 
4ВЕ12С 

convergence of, perception &, 3BG14G 

cyclorotation of, stereoscopic measures of, 
2BG17H 

dominance, handedness, & memory, 3DQ73S 

drift, 2BJ61N 

electrical excitability, CG, 1DI99N 

electroretinogram of, threshold &, 1BI85K 

electrical stimulation of, phosphene thresh- 
olds & BF, 4DIOSC 

eyeblink, in structured 
2HE41K 

fixation of, in dark, 3CD55M 

fovea &, physiology of, DI, 1BI25G 

lens, photometric significance, 3BI83W 

lesions, rabbit, 4DC25Z 

light & essays by S. I., Vavilov, 4BF60V 

motor defensive reflexes in dog & load, 
4EK11F 

movements of, visual acuity &, 2BISSS 

nystagmus of, arousal & CA, 3BJ20C 

nystagmus &, mathematical model of, BF, 
4BJ21H qi 

nystagmus &, by angular rotation, BF, 
4BJ32N Ч 

nystagmus, angular acceleration &, 3BJ15G 

phosphene thresholds, aftereffects, ВЕ, 
WADE threshold 

phosphene threshold of, light adaptation 
&, IBI25C z Ө 

physiology of, annual review, DI, 4BF59S 

preference of, recall &, BF, 3CL39S 

pupillography, convergence, ' 2BJ84S 

pupil aperture of, critical flicker fusion &, 
IBII7G 

pupils, due: анод of, SDB60E 

retina of, reciprocal relationship within, 

,Bl, 3DIosk s 

rhodopsin measurement without cone vision, 

P 3BH93R 

ri cone mechanisms in achromatopsi: 
3BHGSB eum 

spectral sensitivity of, in trichrom: 
2BH728 y ats, DI, 


interview, HI, 


stabilizing image, apparatus for, 3BF81P 
stimulation of one, 3BF68P 
strabismus, orthoptic treatment, 3KE69L 


Eyelid conditioning (See also Conditioning/ 


eyelid) 
d-amphetamine & CG, 3DK15L(a) 
apparatus in, 2CG01G 
correlates of, JI, 1CG44C 
interaction with another response, 2CG48A 
interstimulus interval during, ICGSOK 
spontaneous recovery &, 2CG35G 
stimulus interval in, 4CG93G 
voluntary responses in, 1CG34H 


Eye movement, anomalous correspondence in, 


3BJ31M 
contour effects &, theory of, IBGOIS 
convergence, 2BJ84S 
electromygraphic recording & higher nerv- 
ous activity, 10А095 
examination of complex objects, 2BJO7I 
fixational reflexes &, brain functioning 
 Tevealed by, IBJ62G 
in hypnotically induced dreams, & EEG 
, record, II, BJ, 3IFS9S 
induced by polarized light in crab, 3EG75S 
tion & DQ, BJ, 3BC77C(a) 
nystagmus as, arousal eff 
3B2oC ects &, CA, 
oculomotor responses, superior i 
cat, BE, 2DC]28 ^ n сш, 
optokinetic nystagmus &, to test ocular 
dominance, «09. SBIISE 
optokinetic reflex, notic s ssi 
Hi nudis ур! suppression of, 
Parkinsonism &, SJF69I 
perception of moving object, SBJ64I 
Photoelectric recording device, 3BJ77V 
photographic apparatus to record, 3BJO9S 
radar performance &, 2LF55W 
Pu RUE stimuli &, 3BJ57S 
in sleep, , monkey, 7 V 
theory, 2BJ77G ie NM 
vertical nystagmus, 2BJ86F 


Eysenck, H. J., critique of theory, JF, 4HJ85F 


critique of psychoanalysis 
AN, 3HM28L ds 


introversion-extraversion theor: , HE, AN, 
3HD94L ^ $ 


introversion & kinesthetic aftereffects, BD, 


2HE95R 
926 


re-examined, 


learning theory of, critique, 2 
neuroticism & extraversion Seales AHPN 
reanalysis of findings of, 1HI73¥ 


Facial expression (See also Expression) 


ability to judge, 3CC39F 
Childhood preferences, 1FC32L 
child behavior during verbal edicts, SFCSST 


Factor analysis, of abilities & personality traits, 


AH, 2HDS7M 
academic achievement, 
ee KL, 4HE47S 
of anomie, authoritarian & prejudi 

GC, AH, IGD39M — Puce Seales 


Rosenzweig PF 


HE, 


test, 4KJ36C 

Cattell’s studies ` of 
2HJ36S 

choice behavior in 
3CJ150 

common factors, Guttman’s lower bound, 
4AE01K 

development of, 2AH39R 

of EPPS, Guilford-Zimmerman & F-scale, 
AH, 1HC93K 

of interest 


motivation, AH, 
probability learning, 


inventory, AH, 


of F-scale, AH, 1HC85K 

in German & American personality re- 
search, AN, 1HA34K 

giftedness, 4KJ36C 

of Gordon Personal Profile, AH, 1HCO4W 

of Hamburg WAIS, AH, AN, IHD4IR 

high school achievement, SKL41L E 

of Indian intelligence test, FE, AN, 
4HC97M AN 

of intelligence tests, cross-cultural validity, 
AH, 7 

of intelligence, FH, AN, 4HD11S 

of Italian MMPI, AH, 4HF57C T 

of level of aspiration data, AH, 1HE49W 

& measure of neuroticism, AH, JT, 
2HI35S 

mental retardation, WISC, & AH, 4JI41B 

mental оны classified by, АН, 
4]120M 

of MP with female NP Ss, HJ, AH, 


3HFSSE 
À AH, 2HF83C, 2НЕ916, 
5НЕ95А 


of motor skill 

& multidimen: 

neurological basis of, DA, 4AHS3B 

nonlinear factors in two dimensions, 
2AH81G os 

oblimax method of transformation im, 
3AH17S 1 

outline of procedure, 1AH45N 

atterns, 4AH42 

of peer , 4HE29T 

perseveration, ЗІС. 

of personality inventories, AB 
sHFTSC, ЗНЕВОЕ, SHFóSC. M 

of personality ratings, AH, 4HE40T ор 

of Porteus Maze indices & 10, AP 
2HE36D 

P technique personality study, AH, AN, 


2HE490 
i i 45) 
recent English literature on, 1А] 
repeated mere of, mathematical 
model for, 3BI65/ B 
rotation of principal components 4AHSS 
of semantic differential, 3606 1HC146 
of sentence completion test, a 
of sex ratio data, AH, 4DPI7. 
in sociometry, GC, 1бЕВ2 | а) 
stability hypothesis, empiric у 
4AHOSB 
of stress reactions, AH, 2HNSSW m 
study of response set, AH, N 307015 
study of theater concepts, 3HJOSK 
study of time perspective, AH, 
teacher behavior, 4KJ36C — : 3AH68B 
techniques, score transformations, 308 
of test taking attitudes, AH, pt, AH, 
to test Organization Man conceP™ 
res, AH, 2СМ30б 


1GES7B 
of thinking & interest sco! {етше men 
nt conditioning. 


1HF13C, 


of Thorndike’s ratings o! 
AH, SHA67K 

traits Ane by opera 

,3CJ0UIS 

estia upon SLHSOC, разр 

of voting behavior, , Ан, 3 À 

of WAIS picture completion items, 
2HD46S 
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oi Wesley  Rigidity 
2HF91C 


Inventory АН, 


Failure/success (See also Achievement) 


& aspiration level, HE, 2HB73G. 

effects on attributed similarity, 2GE19S 

experience of, in TAT & childhood mem- 
огіеѕ, 3HJ84H(a) 

fear of, need achievement &, 3HJ42R 

fear of, achievement & anxiety, 4HJ65R 

idea of, in retarded children, 3J157B(a) 

motivation, task difficult &, 3HJ78F(a) 

public vs.’ private & self-evaluation, GE, 
1HJ23S 

school, effects, SKB17W 

self-evaluation changes, 4HJ38C 

stress of, suggestibility, neurotic children, 
4FF36A 

success, aspiration level &, 3HJ57L 


Faking, on Bernreuter, LD, SHF218 


personality test, KD, 1HF08R 
on self-inventories, AN, 4HF33A 


Familiarity (See also Experience; Practice) 


Fami 


Fam 


effect, job evaluation, 3LD04M 

self-disclosure &, 3HJ78J 
ial position, 3CI76C() 

of stimuli & serial learning, 3CI76C(a) 

words, intelligibility, 280130 

ily (See also Divorce; Family relations; 
Group; Marriage Mother; Parent) 

Argentinian types of, AN, 1GB65B 

cohesion, parent-child relations, 10, 
2KD20R 

in Communist China, IQ, 3GB37H. 

disordered types, classification of, 41Q03V 

dynamics, delinquents &, 4JO64S 

fatherl effect on boys & mothers, 
ЗЕС. 

group, formation & break-up, hamster, ED, 

. 3EB81R 

image, adolescence, 2FG45S 

influence, 4FF66P 

life of Peruvian, 1GBO3R 

life education, physiology іп, 21Q67D. 

membership, & attitude consensus, FG, 
3GC49D 

moves, effect on children, 4FG28S 

neuroses in, & psychoanalysis, HM, 31Q01L 

older vs. younger siblings, personality, 
4FF24V 

patterns among Hindu, IQ, 3GB70S 

setting, influence of father in, 2FG72I 

stability & educational level, 3KL53M 

structure of, & adolescent self-concept, HJ, 
IQ, 3FH83S 

traits, rigidity, comment, 4FGO7A 

in USSR, GB, 3ANS4F 

adjustment, U. S. vs. Middle East & 

„ Culture change, AN, 1GB28N ^ 

ily relations, climate & occupational inter- 
“est, IKISIH P 

disturbance, school phobia, manifestation 
„of, 1FG70D 

kinship patterns, 3FI98C 

maternal employment to, SFGSOP 

© occupational interest, IKI43N. 

pathology, impulse control in, HE, 11037W. 

of schizophrenics, 2/053D. 

school, home adjustment &, 2FG97C _ 

Structure & achievement motivation, 
3GC74R 

structure, cross-cultural study of, 4GB55F 


Fantasy (See also Autism; Dreaming: Imagery) 


arming, 


aggression, anti-Semitism &, 4GD54W 
in children with distrophy, FC, 4JB43M 
in child's play, 5FC67F 

effects on trauma, SHM19M Y 
personality & friendship, НЕ, 


H 
Father, absence of, effect on son, 3FGI2L. 


Fati, 


sence, & child neurosis, HD, 2ЕЕООМ 
absence, effect on son, 3FGI2L 
absence, delayed gratification, 
4FGI6M 
Child's concept, SFGO9E, SFG25K 
delinquency & ‘occupation of, 2JO01C 
influence in family setting, 2FG72I 
vs. mother, child-rearing, 4FGS7E. 
as provider, child attitude, JJ, 2FGO08L 
сеза SECIS 
gue (See also sleej : 
auditory, hysterie vs. anxious, children, 
BN, 1FF26R 
cognitive function fluctuation, 4DK71A 
color vision &, threshold of, CB, 1BH20T 
critical flicker fusion &, effect of pupil 
aperture upon, 1BI17G 
critical flicker fusion & LG, 2BIOIP 
driving &, 2LN42C 
individual differences in, 1CB41M 
latency as measure, childhood, IFC60G 


children, 
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of muscles, sex differences in, 1CB85R 
neuromuscular, serotonin &, 5DK24G 
posture &, 3DA63J 

psychological, childhood, 1FC60G 


Fear (See also Emotion; Motivation; Phobia) 


adaptation to, & 
CER, 4EK76K 

anxiety & affiliation, CC, 4HK56S 

IET ШШ; intertial respond- 
ing, 

avoidance learning, shock level, dog, EL, 
1EK36C . 

blood pressure &, DN, 107935 

conditioned, attentuation with trypan red, 
rat, DJ, IDK48P. 

conditioned, frontal ablation &, rat, EF, 
2DC49M 

conditioned, varying CS & UCS values, 
rat, EF, 3EI31A 

conditioned, каны convolution &, 
EF, 1DC79 


failure of acquisition, 


conditioning, CS-US arrangements, 2EK91B 

conditioning, emotionality, shock intensity, 
sex, rat, 2Е1745 

conditioning, generalization of, in shocked 
Pigeons, 2EFS3F " 

conditioning of, stimulus intervals in, 
1CG65R $ 

of death, children's & mothers’, 2FGS6N 

of death, demographic variables, 4HJOSD. 

drugs, & learning, EM, 2DK50B 

fright stage, visible symptoms of, 4GH96C 

habituation of, hawk-shaped figure, duck, 
ED, 3EF09M 

hippocampal convolution &, cat, EF, 
1DC7ON 


{тот holding, age & experience, chicken, 
lEF86R 


& human heart rate, 2HN89D 

hypothalmic stimultaion & 2DE60Y | 

& imprinting in ducklings of same species, 
fants, 2EBOIE 

infants, 

limbic lesions &, monkey, EO, 3DC85M 

loss of balance, infants, 4FB81F 

projection. of, HG, 2HL28H 

propazin &, FC, 1DK08S 

reactions to, 2CCO1W 

reinstatement, electroshock &, rat, 2DF80G 

schizophrenia, death, &, 5JQ31S 

from shock & open-field test, IEFO1C 

social comparison, 4GE86G " 

social influence on shock-avoidance learn- 
ing, rat, EO, 2ЕК58К 

stage fright, visible symptoms of, 4GH96C 

successful imprinting, chick, 2EC1SH 

time estimation &, 1BC94L" ~ ii 

tranquilizer effect on conditioned, EK, 
3DK49T 

traumatizing shock, young rat, 3EC38P 


ledi (See Mental retardation) 
pier (бее also Knowledge of results; 


eT D up MOD)" LE, 


166146 
flects of, 3CD4IC, 


3! 
delayed auditory, context effects upon, 
4BM! 


delayed auditory, changes in behavior 
under, 3FCO1 
«management system, 2LI69V 
Um "t clinical judgments, JQ, 
3HI81B(a) 
role in activity of analyzer, 2AP99D | 
sensory, delayed, in speech motivation, 
K 1 
Feeding! АТЫ) hypothalamic lesions &, 
EF, 4D 


centers/hypothalamic, stomach &, DH, 


5DC93: 
thalamic, EF, SDC20M | 
E p behavior, amount of, in- 
strumental performance, 2EL74S "m 
control, hypothalamic self-stimulation, 


aM & subsequent behavior, rat, 
1ЕМ51С 
taste & 0 
thalamic 
Feeling, behavi 
interperson: 
Fellowship: 
choli 


erican , Psy- 
status applicants 


j edi nal guidance, 5KI67M 
aene students, selecting, 4KJSOR 
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Factor analysis 
Flicker fusion 


National Merit winners, 1KL45H 
National Merit Scholarship Program, 
AKJ68S "n i 
Femininity (See also Masculinity-Femininity) 
& castration complex, JU, 2HM208 
Field theory (See also Gestalt Psychology) 
Field-Articulation Principle, HL, 1CF65G 
psychoanalysis as, JT, 4HM38P 
Fighting (See also Aggression; Hostility) 
accumulated attacking time, mice, 3EO08C 
chlorpromazine &, in rats, SDKI3H 
inherited patterns in animals, 4EO12E. 
Figural after effect (See After effect/figural) 
Figure, complex children’s perception, 4FC38D 
drawing & sex identification of children, 
1HE42B 
drawings & evaluation of rigidity, 1HI91R 
ground organization, punishment &, 
1CL5IM 
ground, stimulus effects оп ТАТ, HM, 
4HJ82P 


& group, in audition, ie. JI, 2BC29L 
reversible, individual differences in, 3BE69G 
reversible, bodily activity &, 3BEOIM(a) 
Film, aggression, adolescence & KD, JO, 
470729 


children’ taste in, cei 4KD64K 

child neurology & cerebr: palsy, SJF34N 

in group discussions, 1GG2 

in study of newborn, '4FB72E 

Finger, painting, schizophrenia, 2JQ93L 
Fish, aggressive behavior іп, 3EFO7B 

alternating & random partial reinforcement, 
4EL61G 

avoidance conditioning & transfer, 1EH11M 

bar pressing for food in goldfish, SEF68R 

color reception in, BH, 2DI310 

component scores, 5AG83K 

conditioning of, 1EI18V_ 

conditioning & CS-UCS interval, 1EI36N 

discrimination reversal &  overlearning, 
1EJ76W P 

extinction after partial & continuous rein- 
forcement, 4ELS2G | 

functions of sound emission, 1EDSOP 

“group effect” in, EO, 1IDC38K 

interocular transfer of bor discrimina- 
tion, goldfish, DC, 3EJ18M 

pattern conception as, 2CO428. x 

probability-matching with & without guid- 
ance, 4EL42B 

reproductive behavior of 
3EF77B i 

salmon, smoltification, 
icance of, SEB721 

shuttle box for, 1EA14H 

sound production by cod, SEN39B 

spawning & parental behavior, 3ED44G 

spectral sensitivity in, 3DI89K 

telencephalic injuries & learning in, EH, 


catpive cod, 


biological signif- 


Flavor (See also Food; Taste) 
identification threshold, 5LO26T 
Flicker oa acoustic stimulation &, BM, 
4В187 


alteration of Pr theory, DI, 2BI13B 

anxiety, BI, 2HK55W 

aparatus for, Qus batteries or line volt- 
age, 3BI98 

area, size & luminance, fovea, 2BI37F 

auditory stimulation &, BI, BM, 1BC67M 

autonomic symptom, DJ, 3В177Р 

brightness enhancement Мос 

CNS pathol n JF, 

colore stimuli &, th BM, 1BC67M 

contrast, brightness, 2BI70R 

critical, METTE t influence оп, 
1CA63: 

& eye sensitivity, CG, 1DI99N 

eye movements in, 3BJS7S 

fatigue & gpi aperture, 1BI17G 

fatigue &, , 2В101Р 

foveal, area, 2BI37F 

frequency, & visual analyzer 
SDHOSD 

lesions & man, 1IDCI1B 

luminance levels &, 2BIISD 

luminosity curve, absolute 
3BIS3 

measurement of, mathematical model for, 
3BI65A 

nonlinearity of, 3RII2F 

old age, 4FIIBM 

phosphene, CG, 1DI99N 

photic driving & 4BI79A , — 

physiological & electrophysiological, DH, 
4BI29V 


very of visual sensitivity, 3BIOSS 
pies Titerature, basic laws of, 3BI91P 
set effect, CE, 3BD29H 


reaction, 


threshold, 


Flicker fusion 
Generalization 


visual, nonlinearity of, 3BI12F 
Visual system in, SBFO4F 
Flight, training, factors of, 1LE11W 
, training, astronaut, simulated, 2LE21B 
Food (See also next headings; Feeding; 
S u 
acceptability of preplanned diets, CC, 
1L073K v3 
acceptance of, emotionality &, 1CK04Y 
anorexia nervosa & fantasies about, 5JU69B 
assessment, psychology of, 4LO33H 
aversions & psychosomatic — disorders, 
SJU80V 
carrying, rat, LEF65L 
hoarding, тар, IEF6SL 
ingestion, palatability & osmotic ressure, 
. 1ЕЕ505 И 5, 
intake, regulation of, EF, 1DJ55S 
Vs. intracranial stimulation, as reinforce- 
ment, EL, 5рЕб8 К. 
reinforcement, drugs &, 1IDKO1H 
sharing ant, EB, 3EO17W 
size perception, chimpanzee, SEF88M 
stereotypy of, monkeys, 1EH33D 
Food deprivation, & activity level, hours of, 
rat, EM, 1EF37H 
& activity, monkey, DL, 1EF32D 
& activity wheel running, 1EM81M 
activity, weight loss & survival time, 
2EF16C 


activity cycle, running wheel or stationary 
cage, 2EF70W 

& activity, effect on morphologic indices 
of drive, 2EF11R 

& amount of reward, 1EM31R, 1EM35R 

& bar pressing, rat, SEF77B 

body weight & running-wheel activity in 
rat, 2EF21M 
cage placement, acquired drive, 1EF57S 

eating in rat, light-dark & light conditions, 
2EF94S 

& exploration of novel box, 1EFO6W 

as factor in test of latent learning, 
2EMSIL 

fasting stress, housing condition & rat, 
DN85S 


©  hypothalmic self-stimulation, EF, 
4DE74M 

as irrelevant drive, rat, 1EFO6B 

length of, & running speed, 2EMISR 

& problem solving by rats, restricted en- 
vironment, 2EC67W 

prolonged, effects of, DN, 1CC78M 

radiation & activity, rat, 3DM79M 

& retention, 1EC13M 

satiation &, theory of, EF, 3CC12S 

schedules of, & response strength measures, 
rats, LEFS9E 

& sexual activity, male guinea pig, 3EF06J 

starvation effects, 5DO43B 

& subsequent eating 1EF29B 

& taste & odor, college students, EF, 
2EG76F 

& transfer, 1EM07B 

trance state in starvation, 51162M 

& water intake, rat, SEFB0B 

weight loss & quinine milk ingestion, rat, 
2EF20W 

weight loss, & food consumption, rat, 
IEF23E 


Food intake, amphetamine, 
lesions, DK, 5DC65C 
chlorpromazine &, 3DKS4R 
insulin, hypoglycemia, EF, 2DJ74S 
nervous regulation of, EF, 3DA77A 
Food preference, association with prefed sub- 
stances, 3EJ38G 
aversion, self concept & mother concept, 
4FFO9D 


differences in, SLO48K 
grape juices, 50448 
ice cream, sugar level, 5LO72F 
irradiation & monkey, EF, 1DM52D 
triangular test bias, 4L049G 
Food satiation, hunger & theory of, 3CC12S 
hypothalamic stimulation &, EF, 2DE87M 
knowledge of results &, 5CD24M 
palatability & osmotic pressure, 1ЕЕ505 
rehearsal in, intelligence &, 1CD44S 
thalamic stimulation &, in rat, SDE38M 
Forced choice, in detection tasks, BN, 3BB42S 
discrimination learning, rat, EJ, 2EM80L 
evaluation of physicians, 1LD67N 
factors affecting responses in, 3HE99B 
ace affecting, 1LD99B 
item selection in, item  matchin &, 
3HE99B s 
measure of anxiety, HF, 1HC20H 
& social desirability, 1HF80F 
vocabulary test of ‘interests, 1LB42P 


& brain-stem 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Foreign, aid, management training for, 2LI07B 


language, teaching as counseling, 4KB78C 
language, machine teaching, SKC6OR 
language, analysis of aptitude, 2KK03C 
language, Russian, teaching, 4KE361 
language, motivation for learning, SKL66G 
students, study of English, 1KE80M 


Foreman (See also Supervision) 


job satisfaction of, 2LHOSB 


Formula, aids in understanding predictors, 


5AG85M 

Hodgkin-Huxley, 1DB21H 

multiple prediction, square root method, 
SAGIIH 


reliability procedure, AG, 5HG29E 

suppressor variables, 5AG47C 

Thurstone’s hyperbolic learning curve, 
least squares fit, 1CF35S 


Foster home (See Adoption) 
France, Anglo Saxon & French children, per- 


sonality, 5ЕС555 
attitudes toward, SGD39M. 
interpretation of PF study, А? 
need for achievement tests, 1 7L 
projective tests volume, AH, 4HG86A 
Rorschach with children, FF, HG, AN, 
3HC9SB 
school psychology, vocational guidance, KA, 
4ANO1W 


DAS 


Freud, S., botanical monograph dream, SIJ80G 


brain & mind, 3AD93A 

concept of love, 3HM95G(a) 

efforts at unified theory, SHM41M 

& image of man, SHM45F 

Judaism, 4HM97M. 

life & work, HM, 3AC41J 

& the post-Freudians, analysis of, AC, 
3HM25B 

primal horde theory, GE, ЗНМІЗВ 

principles of education, SKASOD 

vs. Rank, IHMSSL 

& religion, 4HMI19Z 

vs. Rogers, 4HM70N 

& role playing, HL, AN, 2НМ01С 

sensory theories of consonance, 5GJO1C 

sexual symbolism tested ` empirically, 
1HM83$ 

& social psychology, AN, 1GA11B 

Sul 


traditional psychi 
HM, 2AD0IM 
view of art, GJ, 2HM11G 
& yoga, comparison of, IE, 3HM32J 


Friendship, acquaintance, process, GF, 1GEOSN 


fe ected рр nguy; KB, 2GE63B 
uddy, propinquity & moy ity, GE, 
3LHOSL See 


friendliness, school child, teacher influence, 
4KMOIH 

& sex, childhood, 3FC27B 

social factors in, analysis of, SGE33A 

suburban community, 3GE03W 

values &, 3HJ60N(a) 


Frog, auditory analyzer in, BM, 1DI12G 


auditory mechanism in, IDÍS7S 

calcium ion sensitivity in, BK, 2DISSR 

color reception in, BH, 2DI31O 

electrophysiology of eye in, BI, IDIO4K 

electroretinogram & X-ray in, DM, 2DI42B 

escape learning to electric shock stimulus, 
. 2EK43M 

light adaptation in, BI, 2DI39L 

muscle fiber potential, sympathetic influ- 
ence on, SDB98N 

nerve рове cn in, 3DB17G 

neuromuscular excitability, ribonucleic acid, 
SD]31K х 

optic nerve response to color, ВН, 201770 

AS gustatory reception, in frog, BK, 


retina, receptive field size in, АІС 
serotonin neuromuscular fatij in, 
SDK24G аа 
social interaction in eating, EF, ЗЕОТІН 
tactile receptor function im. SDI33¢ 
visual threshold changes in, BF, 3DI69D 


Frontal lobe (See also Cortex) 


lesions, & discrimination learning, monkeys, 
ЕЈ, IDCOOB үй се 


ponat intellectual changes &, HD, 


10 
Frontal lobotomy, & conditioning, 1DCS1A 


delayed-response performance, chim- 
panzee, 4DC68R 


Frustration (See also Aggression; Conflict; 


Emotion) 
& abnormal fixations, 2EP29S 
& aggression, young child, 2FF39J 
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Game theory (See al: 


Generalization (See also Concept; 


& aggression, HN, 1н]зон 

aggression & arbitrariness of, 

& aggression, HL, 4GBO4T SK 

& antedating goal factors, IEM83A 

anxiety, aggression &, 4RK46H 

physiological correlates, HN, 

& anxiety, HN, 1HJ30H per 

blood pressure & DN, 1DJ935 

in childhood learning, 2FC67L 

ушеш of tolerance, 3HJ71S(a) 

effects on children's Rors sponses, 
HG on child S Rorschach responses, 


in gifted child, 3KAS3L 

mutism &, 3JT23M 

reaction to, & reading disability, 2KFOSN 

research & theory of, IE, 4HJ64M 

Rosenzweig's P-F test, JO, AN, 4HG7IP 
, _ type measured by PF study, AN, 496485 
F scale (See also California F Sc: 

north-south differences, GD, 2KD73F 


Galvanic skin response, apparatus, 2DJ99Z 
attention & 3CE81A 
in audiometry, 2BN69C 
avoidance & memory, 5DK22M 
backward conditioning of, CC, 2CG58C 
& body image, HN, 1HE73F 
brain damage &, SJGO9K 
conditioned, schizophrenics vs. anxiety 
neurotics vs. normals, CG, 1HK83H 
conditioning of, stimulus intervals in, 
1GC41W 
conditioning of, to subliminal stimuli, CJ, 
2 5W 
conditioning of, temporal gradient in, 
2CG97B 
conditioning of, UCS alone, 4CGO6C 
conditionin et times of stimulus com- 
plex, 3CG79F(a) 
conditioning &, autonomic aspects of, 
SCH25B 
conditioning & autonomic feedback in, 
SCH37R 
conditioning of, measuring, 5СС155 
conductance Mie to SU 2AD93L 
& EEG, in sleep, CB, 3DG2 
high vs. low hostility Ss, HN, 1HJ30H 
"instructional" conditioning & clinical 
anxiety, 3HK11D(a) 
measurement of, IDJO06M 
/xedema &, 2JU42P. 
ive phase, IRHI3M . 
nervous system, ergographic performance 
&, CD, DJ, 4CGS7E 
palmer sweating, continuous measurement, 
4DJ19W 
set &, 2CG69M E 
site temperature &, 2DJ75M 
sleep &, 5DG430 
stimulus generalization &, 1CH75H 
i intensity, 1DG21M G3 
age, intelligence &, FA, 2HN33 
DN, 4DJ95SK —— 
& subliminal learning, 3CH79E е 
Sweating, vs. skin conductance, meas 
DJ33W 1 7 
soconstriction, & somethesis, BL, 4DJ87E 
ing, CI, 2DJ39F 


strategy, real game 

strategy, monetary d. 
volvement, GD, 3CP69P(a) y ment, 

theory of, & academic  achie 

theory (See also Decision making; Prob 
ability learning) 

of conflict, 3GAO0R. 

frustration in, 3KA83L. 


utility, & achievement, 4KL21M 


Generaliza- 


ion/stimulus) 
& abstraction in child's concept for 
H, 1FD69 А 
& ERES Childhood, SEDOIR 
vs. adaptation levels, 46093 
expectancy, instructional 
of fixated respon: 
of intensity, drive & BE 
i , verbal aw: , 3C 
done ei iier in mathematics 
of orienting reflex, IEDÓIS бн 
in paired associate learning, e 
iminability, 


mation, 


i ent &, HG, 1CJ64 
Em & stimulus discri 


2BL49B 


in school children, analysis of, KB, 
4СМ035 

spatial, techniques of study, 2CHOSD 

stimulus, & motivation, 3EJ12F(a) 

& verbal conditioning, prodemocratic re- 
sponses, 460435 

іп verbal learning, 


awareness in, 
3CI80B(a) 


Generalization/stimulus, after discrimination 


training on VI schedule, pigeon, 2EJ81H 
age differences in, 1CD59A. 
f ive verbal stimuli, 2CI69B 
anxiety &, 2CHO8D 
& anxiety, CO, CH, 2HK31A 
of auditory intensity & discrimination 
training, rat, 4EJ37S 
& behavioral stimulant (Pipradrol), DK, 
4EJO9H 
children, 2FD85Z 
classification learning & CL, 4C042S 
comparison of techniques, 2CHO8D 
in concept formation, 2CO69N 
of conditioned suppression, in schocked 
pigeons, 2EFS3F 
discrimination &, in humans, 2CH88L 
discrimination learning &, cue differences 
їп, ICH78W 
galvanic skin response &, 1CH75H. 
gradients for appetitive, & aversive be- 
havior, monkey, 2EK69H 
in imprinting, 4EC92C 
latent extinction, 2ELI2H 
meaning &, mediation theory of, 2CO27D 
operant verbal conditioning &, 5CG39W 
pigeon, 1EJ31B 
running speed, rat, EL, 4EJ74J 
Ss sensory modality, acquisition level 
2L83' 
dimension of, ICG42E _ 
dimension in, instructions &, 
H 


Old age) 
ef- 


alized patients, recreation & psy- 
chotherapy, IR, 5FI98L 


Geroi 
Gest. 


basis of Gestalt formation, 
3AD10G 
documents, book, 5AD52H 
forms in audition, BC, 3BM74B 
forms, simultaneous & successive, empathy 
in, 3BC57V a 
euristic principle & Gestalt formation, 
. 3AD49L Ф 
inner image &, 3AD64: 
nervous ЗУП integration &, 3DA94D 
Perception, restructuring in development 
&, 3FD89W 
reading instruction, 4KF55D 
recall of embedded figures, 5CLO5G 
text, paperback, 3FA27K 
theory & size perception, 1BG21J 
theory of thinking, 3CM96V 
theory of memory, 3CLOSW 
theory, personality &, 4HA12L 
therapy, 3TH68C 


Gforce (See Gravity) 


Шей (See also Gifted child; Gifted student) 
eaieleration; effects of, SKEI 
College influence, 1KL83' 
Counseling for underachieving, FH, 1K163B 
Creativity, attributes of, FE, 2KH31T 
Creativity, family factors, FE, 4KH54W 
distinctive features, 4KJ36C 
educational problem, Israel, 4KA39K 
education in, textbook, 1KH70S 
educational programs, 1KH13W 
engineer ys, scientists, 4KD79M 


SUBJECT INDEX 


factor analysis, 1KHO3M, 2KH84H 
genius, factor Analysis of "Thorndike's rat- 
ings of, AH, 5HA67K 
homosexuality, HD, 1JL76E 
identifying, 1KI35H 
mathematical, in adolescence, HD, KH, 
2FHSSK 
motivation & achievement, KD, IKLS9U 
problems of college choice, 3KI42F 
Project Talent, tests used, 4KK62D 
program for detecting, 4KKO1W 
research conference, 3KH92A 
school programs, 1KH03S 
scientists, sibling pattern, AK, 4FG68W 
special programs, 1KH39M 
Stanford-Binet as a measure, 1KJ47V 
teachers opinion, FE, 2KH42] 
textbook, 3KH40W 
Gifted child, acceleration of, effects, 5SKBIOR 
case study with repeated testing, KH, 
1Нб15А 
& choice of college, 2KD62H 
college counseling, 3К1945 
discovery of talent, 3KH13S 
education of, parental view, 3KI26H 
effect of special programs, 1KH39M 
factor analysis, 2KH84H 
incidental learning by, JI, KH, 3CJ45G 
personal traits, 2KHISL б 
physical characteristics, 3KE71K _ 
problems, Israeli education, 4KA39K 
programs for, IKHISW 
promoting creativity, SKH79T 
research conference, 3KH92A Mni 
vs, retarded, factor analysis, JI, 4KE79G 
school programs, IKHO3S _ 
teachers’ opinions, FE, 2KH42] 
textbook, 3KH40W 
TV viewing, IKEO0F 
Gifted student (See Student/gifted) 
Girl, adolescent, like & dislike of others among, 
1ЕН59К 


adolescent, problems, HJ, 2FHO1S i 
adolescent, social role in school life, 
3FH40K 3 
Negro & white, menarche onset, GB, 


d ‘(See als Endocri H e) 
Glan ее also Endocrine; Hormon 
gonad weight, activity &, 2DJISR 
hypophysectomy, & alimentary condition- 
ing, EI, 2D]80I 
secretion of bowel, 3DJ97P 
thymus weight, activity &, 2DJ18R 
1 (See also Motivation) 
on RE retention in, 1EL72K 
difficult, preference for, development change 
in, 1FF29S T ж 
fractional response, & shift of deprivation, 
1EN27H 
life, study of, 4HF08B ; 
orientation & activity wheel running, 
1EM81M $ 
stimulation & frustration, 1EM83A ut 
Goodenough test (See Draw-a-Man Test; 
Draw-a-Person Test) i 
Grades, academic, prediction of, 4LD19W 
instructor vs. term final, 2KL28K 
use in guidance, 2KTI9G 
Graphology (See Handwriting) _ 
Gravity & weightlessness, acceleration, response 
to, turtle, 1ED17C ee 
acceleration & rectal temperature, 4DL35) 
acceleration, aerospace, terminology, 
1096 б 
NU AUR radial, & conditioned re- 
sponses, 2CG22U — . s 
acceleration, lever pressing, rat, 301,44 
field, voluntary motor coordination in, 
5р! 


immersion, extended, weightlessness simu- 
à lation Бу, 5DL31B itive 
performance during, (DI, 4B i 
physiologic changes in, 50781 BEIA 
reception m decerebrate, decellebra: в, 
SDK04 
h in, 4LG36H 
rotation & kinetic depth effect, 486726 
Group (See also Community; Culture; next 
eid of new child, sex differences, 
GE, 2FC21Z ii 
attractiveness of, leadership, 


ot ERER effects of successfailure on, 


56Е19К 
IUE between, SGEIOK 
competition, effects. of, technique for 


АСЕР 0298 mcm 
composition’ & group behavior, 4GEISS 
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followers, 


Generalization 
Group influence 


conflict, resolution of, social science role, 
3GA62B 

cooperation, individual behavior &, AN, 
3GE03B 

counseling with expectant mothers, IG, 
IP39H 


counseling, effectiveness, FH, 1KI63B 

differences, approved behavior, GE, 4FF29G 

differences, rural-urban, personality, GB, 
1ЕЕ735 

effects, alcohol, & conditioning, in rats, 
SDK14D* 


effort & social anthropology, 3GB13W 
extreme, testing relationship, 3AFO7F 
factors, classroom, helping the isolate, 
4KI12A 
formations, determinants of, 2GE57G 
formation, acquaintance proces, GF, 
1BE03N. 
formation of youth, 3FH93R 
“group effect,” fish, EO, 1DC38K 
guidance, nature of, SKI18G. 
hierarchiacal, formation of, 3AG18W 
interaction profiles &, 3GEOSH. i 
Leviathan technique, large group analysis, 
1GE48R 
matching, as research strategy, 1AF43B 
membership, effectiveness, 1GEO7C. 
membership, risk taking &, 2GE47L 
norms, in homes for aged, 3FISOR 
panel studies, regression effects in, AF, 
3GI99C i 
process, in education, 4KA42A 
prestige, & dating, 2GD55R б 
primary, political system &, 4GA36S 
processes, business, 311791, A 
jon & psychotherapy, gereatric pa- 
IR, SFI98L 
Italian employees, 5LHOID 
hierarchies, 3GE83M. 
conformity-deviation & norms, 


informal, old age, 2FI70A 
leadership ^ consensus &, 


relations, 
4GE59 
relation 
satisfaction 
3GF 
size, mathematical model of, 1GE36C 
structure, Bronfenbrenner's method, GE, 
2FH93H 
study, & classroom achievement, 2KBI8B 
use of, as reference, value of, 1GE07C 
yielding to group, FC, 2GE3IT 


Group discussion, analysis of ideas in, 2GE55C 


& attitude change, KD, GD, 2KD24M 
cholesterol metabolism &, DJ, SHN83S 
effects of Dope potion, 208835. 
field-independence &, GF, ч 
Teaderless correlates of success in, 3GES9K 
leadership in, 2GF12T 

MMPI Si scale & HJ, 3GE60L 

in old age, SFI61W 

organizing, 1GG27H 


Group palit coalition formation, test of 
1: 


theory, 368656 
cohesion, development in adolescence, GE, 
2ЕН93Н ; 
cohesiveness, reinforcement. theory &, CK, 
3GE75L 
decision making in, GE, 31120В 
їп education, 
inter-disciplinary study of, 1GE20B 
organizational structure, 1L172 
organization size, member participation &, 
dier & KM, AGESIS 
teacher &, KM, 40! 
text for social workers, 3GE95K 


Group effectiveness, leadership consensus &, 
36Е575 


team performance, size of work unit, 
4LF95K 


team work experiments, Bale's categories, 
AGESIM 


Group influence, in adolescent gangs, 1JO20C 


spiration level, 16Е337, jj 

Bale’s categories of interaction, 4GESIM 
childhood preferences, 3FC77H 
delinquency & therapy through, 3JOTOE. 
delinquency, small group theory, 5]O67F 
disagreement with others, — credibility, 

stress, 4GES9G 
in homes for aged, 3FIBOR — Ж 
interaction, & TE. similarity, 2GE35S 

ment, 2GEI3L 

en USER adolescents, GE, 4FH23V 
of peers on judgments, 3GE73R 
prison &, 3J097W 
relations, hierarchies, 3GE83M ў 
schizophrenic response to, СЕ, 17038) Д 
schizophrenics’ susceptibility to, 27048: 
serial position, group decision, 2GE83S 


Group influence 
Hearing 


sex difference in age &, FC, 2GE31T 
strain, fantasy &, 3JA87P 
Group productivity, Calvinist vs. 
GF, 2GEO0F 
& communication structure, GG, 1GE01G 
effect of instructions, CN, GE, 2HD45W 
effects of leadership & motivation, GE, 
2GF47G 
formal vs. informal, GF, 2GEO0F 
homogeneous vs. heterogeneous, GF, 
2GEO0F 
ys. individual, 4GE67A 
leader indulgence &, LG, 5GF35G 
& leadership, 2GF60S 
MMPI Si scale &, HJ, 3GE60L 
stable vs. changing groups, GE, 5HD43Z 
working conditions, 4GG16C 
Group/small, coalitions & power structure, 
3GE87B 


Catholic, 


& communication structure, GG, 1GE01G 
consideration in, 2GF12T 
conformity in, 2GE11P 
conformity & competence, 2GE65H 
decision making &, GE, 5CP48W 
influence of majority уз. authority, 
1GE03L 
effects of instructions & sex, 2GE93S 
effects of size, 4GE67A 
experimental study of models of, CK, AN, 
3GE13R 
hostility in, cohesiveness, GD, 5GC57T 
industrial, optimum size, 3LH73L 
instrumental & expressive systems of, 
1GE76T 
interaction, study methods, 2GE83B 
leadership support in, 5GF21G 
leadership in leaderless, 5СЕ45К 
mathematical model of interaction in, AD, 
2GE57C 
method of estimating effectiveness, KB, 
AH, 2GE31R 
open vs. closed, 2GE55Z 
past experience, 4GG16C 
physical position in, 1GF99S 
risk taking behavior in, 2GE47L 
social behavior, 3GE35M. 
social interaction in, 2GE57G 
status in, 2GE55Z 
study of power, sex differences in, 1GE61B 
use of information in, 1GE87S 
Group therapy (See Psychotherapy/group) 
Growth (See also Mental development) 
curve, fitting of general, 1AG89N 
restriction of environment & handling, rat, 
4EC44E 
Guidance (See also next headings; Counseling) 
inconsistency, transfer effect, 2CF80A 
probability-matching, fish, 4EL42B 
workers, employment in schools, 2KI66W 
Guidance/child, anorexia & toilet training, 
mother counseling, 2IP97H. 
in cardiac children, 5KI51K 
disposition of cases, age & sex as factors 
in, SIP85H 
& pathogenic learning, FD, 3IP36P 
Guidance/educational, abnormal motivation & 
ministerial, 3JA01B 
appointments, student cooperation, 4KI49P. 
areas for college counseling, 5KI31W 
attitude of parents, 1KI98B 
California Psychological Inventory, value, 
3KI47G 
changes in college major, SKIS8P 
choice of college, college climate, 3KI42F 
client-centered, effectiveness, 3KI36A 
college admission, 3KI71C. 
college, internnational differences, AN, 
4KI66W 
college counseling, survey, 4KI51G 
college faculty activities, 1K193K 
conmmunication in, factors, 3KI25B 
costs, 1KI69D 
data processing devices in, 4KI95T 
determining counselor’s role, 3KI48K 
dogmatism as a problem, 1KI62K 
effectiveness of counseling, 1KI65R, 
3KI99W 
elementary school, training in, 4KISSH 
& electronic data processing, 4KI13C 
evaluating, 1KI23H 
factors in occupational choice, 1KI66U 
faculty advising, college, 1KI12H 
functions of, India, SKI30D 
future problems, 2KI17W 
goals, 5KI43R* 
group guidance, nature of, SKI18G 
high school, student attitudes, SKIS3G 
human values in, ЗКАОбЕ 
IBM processes, 4K195T 
identifying gifted child, 1KI35H 
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interviewing techniques, effect, 1IK76M 
& interest in science, 1КІЗ8Р 
interest-aptitude discrepancies, SKI23N. 
with mental retardates, 1]I73T 
in music, KJ, 4GJ34F 
obligation of personnel workers, 4KI23W 
pre-medical, counseling, 5KI31] 
problem of college students, 4KI47R 
referrals, SKI43R* 
religious worker &, 5KI26C 
reporting scores, parental attitude, 4KI43H 
research in vocational growth, 3KI11S 
response to questionnaire, IKI84D 
role of social factors, SKI32L. 
satisfaction with vocation, Belgian gradu- 
ates, 2KI600 
scholarship assistance, 5KI67M 
student — withdrawal from 
3KI31H 
student problems, 2KI96J 
symposium, 1KI08H 
teacher participation, 1К1295 
teaching of occupations, research, 4KI64S 
& teaching experience, 2KI66W 
test interpretation, 1KI17S 
tests, textbook, 4KI34G 
tests, additional uses, IKISSK 
textbook, 5KI82P 
total push in, IKIS6D 
training of counselor, 3KI14K 
trends in U. S., 4KIS9G 
trends in personnel work, 4KI40H 
types of guidance, 1KI45M 
use of tests, 2KI94S 
use of school marks, 2KI19G 
use of high school grades, SKL000 
vocational, cooperation in, 5KI41M 
_ youth investigator's role, Israel, 4KIO1V 
Guidance/vocational, age of automation, 
2LB82H 


book on, 1LC95B 
cerebral разу &, 2JH25F, 
2JH35K, 2JH39M 
college women, 5LC77S 
employment of married women, 4LCSIK 
factors in choice, 1К1660 
in France, KA, 4ANOIW 
guide to, 4LBS6L 
Intelligence-Struktur-Test in, IP, 2HD81A 
maturity, model for measuring, SLH55C 
methods ‘of, ILB71A 
ministers’ motivations, 3JA01B 
physical handicaps &, 2]B74M. 
psychosis & stability of, LB, 5JP79S 
retarded adolescents &, 1J143M 
self concept & choice, SLBIIS 
slanted intentions of' applicants, 4LB37B 
teaching as a career, LB, 5KD17P 
value of occupations course, SLE45R 
„ Weather forecaster, 3LC20K 
Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey, & 
creativity, 2HD45R 
defensiveness & social 
4HF80H 
factor analysis of teacher trainees, AH, 
KM, 5HF65C 
Guilt, adolescent addiction & parental, SJM02H 
cathectic orientation &, HM, AN, 4HE91R 
defenses &, 4HL03S 
expiation of, HM, 2GJ23W 
of бере du ET 
parental, achievement & social sanctions, 
HG, 4GB87D 
етану, асе &, 2JA69A 
projective m measure of, HC, FF, 
3GH78H 
psychopathy & absence of, 4]]22Р 
, Sexual drive & thematic responses, 4HJ69L 
Guinea pig, approach & escape gradients, dep- 
tivation & shock, 2EKOIS 
Beet in, BH, 2DI310 
sexu: activit: & f deprivati: 
SEO} y food privation, 
shock & respiration in, 5DJ85S 
taste aversion after drinking of bitter sub- 
stance, EG, 2EC63W 
Gustation (See Taste) 


counseling, 


2JH27S, 


desirability оп, 


Habit (See also mext heading; Extinction; 
Learning) 
differential position & child's learning per- 
formance, 1FC57C 
mental & voluntary activities, automa- 
tisms, JP, 3CM39M 
position habit, & discrimination learning, 
monkey, 2EJ78R 
Habitability (See Environment) 
Habituation, EEG arousal response, brainstem 
stimulation & DG, 4DE03G 
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Hearing (See also Audition; 


Sensory, & discrimination, human neonate, 
Hallucinati: a ivati 
“ш AES blank, ога] deprivation & 
Соо, FF, 4JQ44W 
& dream, comparison of, 2I 
inhibition &, 2DA90M Ue 
CBS vs. hypnosis induction of, DK, 
olfactory, in schizophrenia, 3JQISR 
physiological time, metabolism &, 5DJ4F 
на ѕепѕогу санае &, 2CA08V, 2CA33R 
allucinogen, — neurophysiologi 
es BAS Physiological aspect of, 
and, clasping, lateral domii 
К minance &, DP, 


skin temperature, dexterity, 4LG93C. 
Hand coordination, maximal force by, body 
position, CD, 1LL13C 
Es strength &, 2CD42H 
prediction of, component responses & 
2CD99B H Ё m 
Hand dexterity, beam compass measurement, 
students vs. machinists, 3CD270. 
Handedness, & cerebral dominance, 100317, 
dextrality concept, development, 4FE69E 
hand movements preferred, children, CD, 
2FC22R 
left-handed child, teaching, 1KE44C 
motor efficiency, 300695 
sex differences, Lebanon, 2DQ09D 
writing speed &, 4DQ67S 


Handicap (See also Handicapped child) 


employability rating scale, 2LB39G 
hiring in hospitals, JB, 2IRI8R 


Handicapped child, maternal anxieties, 4FG4G 


teaching by telephone, 1KE18P 


Handling, & corticosterone, SDJO6B 


durati X distribution, rat learning, EF, 

early, & emotionality, rat, 1EC67D_ 

gentling, preweaning, stress, rat, 4ECIÓM 

in infancy, corticosteroid response 10 
shock after, EC, 5DJ95L 

learning, rat, 3EC27B à , 

temperature change as crucial factor in 
rat, 4EC41S 

weight gain of rat, 4EC44E 


Handwriting, analysis, phenomenological anal- 


3 &, AN, 3HGI4M 
analy psychodiagnosis &, 3HI1SL 
development of, in childhood, SFCOSL 
discussion of, IHE870 
drug effects (neuroleptic), 51C25H 
& location of drawings, GB, 48D u 
personality measurement through, 3HTO4M 
personality & perceptual correlates of, 
2HE71L EL 
& posture, young child, SFCOSL 
& psychodiagnosis, AN, ІН) 
statistical analysis 
teaching of, 


Headache, as symptom in murder suspect, 
2JN73E 


therapy, & psychological factors, 3ICIóF 


Health, & academic achievement, 2KL55C 


i i 86B 
childhood obesity, psychology of, SFCS 
examination, attitudes to cooperation, 

3GD44B 7 s 
insurance plans, psychological service & 

2AK24W n 
poliomyelitis, intellectual functioning & 

F, 2HD79W E 
ERE fever, maternal anxieties, 

4FG44G г 
rural аай in, Protestant. ethic, 3GB57G 
services, problems, 1GA7IN 
sick role cycle, 468366 —. yx 
sick bay, officers visiting, 3LDOSE 
tuberculosis rehabilitation, 4IRi М 
& welfare service, problems 


1GA7IN nest heading?) 


i adaptation, LG, 2BN92A 
baat phase differences in, Qu. 
in contralateral ear, the intra-tym 

reflex, 2BNO6L fi actio 
contralaterally, acoustic 
4BN58L 


1960, 


reflex 


ki & 
contralateral remote masking ™s 
decision „making & model of, 
3BN93 

effect of noise on, LJ, 3BN20H 
electrical circuit model of, 
external sounds & noises &, 
Gestalt qualities in, BC, 
hearing loss &, measure О, 
just noticeable difference iy ЗВ 
knowledge of results & CF. 


i 


masking &, low frequency tones in, 
3BN40F 


masking &, noise conditions in, 1BN84G 

noise exposure &, effect on left & right 
ears of, 4BNOIW 

for periodic tone 
4BM61P 

of periodic pulses, 4BN40F 

performance of group aids, 5JD76C 

temporary threshold shift, acoustic reflex 
action, 4BN58L , 

threshold shift &, to noise, 4BN93T 

under water, with & without hoods, 
4BN76M 

variables influencing, 2BN18H 

vision &, intersensory effects of, DI, 
1BC81M $ 

Hearing/hard of (See Deafness; Hearing loss) 
binaural aids for correction of, 

1JD37J 
costs of identifying cases of, BN, 2JD91S 
early identification of, JE, 1JD52R 
electrodermal audiometry, 1JD30R 
measure of, new technique in, JD, 4BN90J 
measurement of, SBN43A 
mental retardation & JD, 2JI30R 
mother & child incidence of, JE, 1JD46L 
in older workers, LC, 1JD65F 
personality characteristics in, 2JD61B 
psychological aspects of, JD, 1JE76B 
research progress in, 2JD11M 
screening tests to detect, 1JE22M 
speechreading test in, 5JE71P 

Hearing threshold (See Audition) У 

Heart (See also next heading; Blood; Cardio- 

vascular) 

conditioning, respiration patterns &, CG, 
2DJ53W 

damage, drug depression &, 2DK85M _ 

exclusion from circulation, nervous activ- 
ity &, 2DJ21K 

output, change in, 4DJ85W 

surgery, brain effects, JF, 2DJ87S 

volume, change іп, 40785 

Heart rate, acceleration, vagus nerves &, EI, 

1DJ63D 

adrenalin & noradrenalin effects on, DN, 
2DJ75F 

change in, 4DJ85W 

conditioning of, orienting aspect of, 
2CG54A 

conditioning of, Тр 

conditioning of, DJ, 1 

conditioning of, review of, DJ, 4CG52S 

electroconvulsive seizures, rat, 4DF89S 

human, in experimentally induced anxiety, 
2HN89D 

individual differences, in infants, 5DJ61L, 
5DJ72L 

measurement & делег Ed 
Parkinsonism, drugs, &, 

septal self-stimulation &, rat, 2DE28M 

skin resistance, & stress, SDN23S 

& temporal judgments, BB, 4DJ83H 

Heat (See Temperature) 

EID (See also Inheritance) 
clinics, IP, 3DP61 f 
idiopathic ’ hypoparathyroidism, 1DP23P 
neurosis & JT, 3HD65M 
phenylketonuria, & blood groups, 1DP77H 
phenylketonuria, 1DP87R. Ў 

Higher education (See College; Education/ 

igher) 

High school (See also Student/high school) 
backgrounds, science doctorates, 2AM79! 
drop outs, England, 4KJ45F 
evaluation by students, 1KI80G 
predicting college success, 25128 

, "election for, Germany, 2KJ15B 
High school student (See Student/ high school) 
Hippocampus, ablation, sexual activity, 
2DC53K 
& emotion, cat, EF, 1DC79N 
E interaction patterns, DE, 209548 
istory, art, 1601 
Bekhterev, y M. role in development of 
Russian’ neurology, 4AC44G 
educational psychology, 4KA09W. 
Freud & post-Freudians, AC, 3HM25B 
& instinct, GE, 1ED17M EU 
Personal, career aspirations of scientists &, 
HD, SLD81A 66E 
psychiatric views of Shakespeare, SACI 
psychological approach to, 4GD23C 
of psychology, student reactions 
2AM89N 
of psychology & psychiatry, SAC22R 
of schizophrenia, 4JQ19K 
standard error, sum-part, 2AGOSD 


pulses, theory of, 


to, 


Homicide (See 
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Home, & academic achievement, 1KL72M 


adjustment, family relations &, 2FG97C 

broken, & childhood anxiety, 4FG25K 

conditions & high school achievement, 
1KL86H 

conditions, & enuresis, 4FCO1T 

experiences, child's language 


SFF76M. 
also Crime & 
. Murder; Suicide) 
ritual, psychoanalytic account of, 4HM71K 


in play, 


criminals; 


Homing, in mice, 1EB2: 


without optical orientation, birds, SED41P 


Homosexuality, anecdotal & literary study of, 


171.865 
offender reaction &, 5JL16H 
over-intense mothers &, 4JL85W 
paranoid ideation іп, 1JK48K 
projective methods &, HI, 2HG77C 
psychoanalytic theory of, 3JL80B 
true vs. imitation, 1JL37M 


Hormone (See also the several hormones; 


Endocrine) 

ACTH, conditioning, effects on, dog, EI, 
1DJ43V. 
MERO evoked potentials, DJ, 

0‹ 
adrenocortical, ascorbic acid, & stress, 
507536 


androgens, sex activity &, rat, 1DJSOB 

androgen therapy, convulsions & EP, 
1DJ83B 

audiogenic seizures &, 5DJ30W 

corticosteroid response/to shock, & early 
handling, EC, 507951, 

estradiol, & seizure susceptibility, SDJ30W 

estrogen therapy, convulsions &, EP, 
1DJ83B 

estrogen secretion, canary, 2DJ54W 

gonadotrophic, & aggression, starling, EO, 
4DJ22M 


norepinephrine level, & emotional condi- 
tioning, 5DJ44M 

parathyroid defect, inheritance of, 1DP23P 

propylthiouracil, axonal changes, 2DJ70S 

& reproductive behavior, bird, 1DJSSE 

sex, replacement in aged, SFI77P 

sex, & convulsions, EP, 1DJ83B 

& sexual behavior, 2DJ35W 

& stress threshold, DJ, 2DN16B "e 

testosterone proptionate, & sex activity, 
rat, 1DJ50 у 3 

testosterone therapy, convulsions &, EP, 
1DJ83B AUC 

testosterone, bird migration &, ED, 
4DJo2W 

SDN. 

thyroid, & conditioning, rat, EI, 1DJ45R 

Hospital & hospitalization (See also Mental 

hospital) 

adjustment in, & humor response, 3JPOIS 

aides, MMPI selection, SLD34B 

anomie in VA domiciliary, correlates of, 
3IM37R | RM eds 

general IER psychiatric services in, 

3: 


handicapped, JB, 2IR18R 
ШЧ Я of children, mental hy- 
iene problems, 31M37B 
infants, psychoanalytic view, HM, 
AFF89P 
mental retardation & admission to, 3JI81K. 
MMPI profile changes during IM, 
д, A 
ШЫ acts marital & family ties, 


& seizure susceptibility, 


psychiatric, community attitudes to, GD, 


day-hospitals, in England, 
3 

oblems, IM, SALIOT — . 

тараа; chronic schizophrenia, 


70, SN 
i residents, SIM39W 
E ey stratification, & patient 

carey GC, TIMI n 
ili 'gressi 
ШУ rental, reduction of, SHLSGRG) 


experience of, in TAT & childhood memo- 


j 84H (а) 
in нанеле, GD, 5GC57T 
hypertension &, SJUL1K i 
insight & projection, of, 4HL16 
mutual, in folie a deux, 3ЈР57Р 
self-evaluation, SHLSOV 
ТАТ А оеп, anxiety & adolescent, 
4FH37B 
Hue (See Color) 


4 
sychiatric 
ү IMS B 
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Humor, сој 


Hypertension, anxiet, 


Hypnosis 


Hearing 
Hypnosis & hypnotizability 


Human engineering (See also Башен) 


auditory warning signals, 21, 

awareness of, projection & 
4HL35A 

bibliography of, AL, 11.7475 

bibliography, 2LJO4R 

communications, 4LA13H 

general account, 2LJ13C 

gloves, 2LL73B 

guided missiles, review of British research, 
1LJ73R 

head, sizing system for, 1LJ94Z 

research, USSR, 21131, 

seating, design criteria, 4LG15B 

seats, body measurements &, 2LJ23B 

support systems, air regeneration, 1LG29K 

textbook, 4LJO3V. 

transportation, highway, 2LJ63C 

vehicles, review of British 
1LJ73R 

workspace layout, 2LJ22H. 


preference, 


research, 


Human figure drawing, body image & ratings 


of adjustment, IHE35H 


Human relations, business, industry, & profes- 


sion, ILIZ8B 
friendship, analysis of, 5GE33A 
friendship, social factors in, SGE33A 
executive ability in, ILII6P 
mental retardation, 5JI28K 
industry, role of social scientist, 3HL34T 
lecture’ vs, participation, GD, 4LH18S 
research, India, LI, ЗА 
small business, 1LY18F 
textbook, 4LA42L. 
training, perception of self, 2GE6SB 
training, KD, ILEOIM 

lege students vs. psychiatric pa- 

tients, 2HE83L 

anxiety &, 2HE91L 
as defense against anxiety, 2HM55C 
effect of attitudes on, 3HJ58B. 
incongruency &, 4HJ35B 
laughter, child, 3FC33] 
psychotics? reaction to, 3JPO1S 
smiles & laughter, children, 4FB28L 
test of, 2HE9IL 


Hunger (See also Food; Food deprivation) 


drive, after feeding in rats, 1ЕЕ59Е 
hyperphagia, weight & food intake, EF, 
4DC39T 


in infancy, effects, 1FB88T 

irradiation &, rats, EF, 1DM358 

starvation, hypothalamic lesions &, DO, 
EF, 2DC58W 

theory of, EF, 3CC12S 

of, HK, 4HB93G 

blood pressure с rs &, DN, 1DJ93S 

hostility &, 5JU11 

schizophrenia, JQ, 5JU08M b 

k hypnotizability (See also Suggesti- 

bility; Suggestion) x 

affect-cognition inconsistency, post-hypnotic 

suggestion, 3II39R 

age regression in, experimental investiga- 
tion, 11127E 

age regression in, review of literature, 
111396 ! 4 

& age regression, general review, 31120Ү 

altered color vision by, II, 3BHi7M 

in anesthesiology, value of, 511355 

animal, brain damage, & radiation, II, 
2DM69S 

animal, drugs, conditioned inhibition, 
2DKS57T 


animal, & brain functions, chicken, 1ЕР831, 
antisocial & criminal acts, JO, 31101B 
attitudes to, sex & experience, 311511, 
attitudes to, effect on  suggestibility, 


1117 ў 

biochemical indices of hypnotic state, 
DJ, 31185 

with borderline psychotherapy, JQ, 2IIASE 

bronchial asthma &, 5]U72 

color-blindness induced by, 21179B 

color perception, suggestion &, BH, 41139Е 

conflict & somatic reaction following, 
5JU84R 

BI Due to ps, chotherapy, 2H03C 

“credulous” vs, "skeptical" explanations 
of, 41189S 

deceptive requests for, 4II61S 

in defectives & normals, SII23V 

definition of, review, 11169H 

& WR of deception, by polygraph, 
41109! 

EEG dynamics during, II, 2DG33M 

effect of suggestion on urinary output, 
211461, 

ffect on learning & recall, CL, 2117р 

lecirophysiological theory of, 21143R 


Hypnosis & hypnotizability 
Incentive 


experimental study of a theory, 21179В 

experimental, with students, 
5II61H. 

fear of & anxiety level, volunteers vs. 

non-volunteers, 411168 


frequency of use, characteristics of hyp- 


по! SII35E 
an voodoo, GB, 4II69B 


hallucinogenic drugs, depersonalization, IC, 


1169G 
hypnoanalysis, method for 
therapy, 21163К 
hypnoanalytic study of fainting, IK, 
311675 


hypnotherapy, of sexual impotence, JU, 
3181р 


hypnotherapy, evaluation of, IT, ЗІН7ІР 
hypnotic behavior, character & origins of, 
SII41W 
hypnotic induction of anxiety, MMPI, 
411658 
hypnotic suppression of optokinetic reflex, 
, 511848 
hypnotic & post-hypnotic behavior, 3I110B 
hypnotizability, predicted from TAT, 
Card °2М, HG, 111795 


hypnotizability, measured by MMPI, HG, 
111855 

induced amnesia, analog of repression, 

, HE, 411181, 

induced amnesia, selective forgetting &, 
4I105H 


induced dreams, ocular movement & EEG, 
IL, BJ, 31J59S 

induced vs. mescaline hallucinations, DK, 
3II39H 

induced hostility, posthypnotic stimulation, 
21928 


induced age regression, psychotherapeutic 
effects of, 2II17K 

induction of, effect on 
шоу 

lambs, foster & normal, SEP29M 

learning, II, 3CF17S(a) 

& learning, CF, 41123F 

measures of hypnotic depth, 4II15H 

in minor psychotherapy, IE, 31171A 

model of mind, SII29B 

motivation of 
41197M 

motor performance & II, 2CD63M 

with murder suspect, 2JN73E 

in obstretics, 11163A 

pain relief in malignancies, 21117C 

as perceptual-cognitive restructuring, 
31147B 

personality theory & psychotherapy, IE, 
111890 

photic stimulation, epilepsy, &, SII85M 

physiological effects of, DJ, 31190B 

physiological alterations under, II, 3JU73S 

placebo effect, 31139G, 511505 

post-hypnotic suggestion, 
31145C 

post-hypnotic suggestions, techniques for, 
511581, 


suggestibility, 


aphasic patients, JE, 


anesthesia, 


psychodynamics of, SII88B 

psychotherapies, different & IE, 111095 

role in self-understanding, consciousness, 
31165H 

Russian research, 2BP75R 

sensory deprivation &, 2CA33R 

as a “shared neurosis,” 211611, 

sleep, dreams, & hypnosis, 
theory of, 41162R 

sleep therapy &, 3IB66C 

in speech therapy & audiology, JB, 2IIS8R 

strength, power, endurance, 41122] 

in study & treatment of schizophrenia, 
ІК, JQ, 31119B 

& study of repression, II, 1HJ04B 

in study of attitude change, II, 1GD15R 

susceptibility to, college students, 3II22H 

Suggestion & autosuggestion, therapeutic 
effects, 31I00M 

ibility, & mental defect, 5II0SW 

susceptibility’ scale, HB, 41555 

susceptibility to, personality measures, 
HE, SH67F ^ P T 

susceptibility to, & personal adjustment, 
31I83F 


Suggestibility, neuroticism &, HA, 4П95Е 
symbolism of induced dreams, 31105M 
theories of, review & critique, 111431, 
theory of, & age-regression studies, 4II81B 
theory of, in medical clinics, 51868 
trance depth, therapy effectiveness, SII74V 
in treatment of adolescent obesity, 1II10F 


Pavlovian 


Sequelae, 


shortening 
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in treatment of schizophrenia, 2II39B 
use of plasticine in, 41133R 
volunteers & nonvolunteers, 31176M 
Hypothalamus, adrenocortical hormones &, 
DJ, 2DHO9F 
chlorpromazine & inhibition of, 3DKS4R 
destruction & conditioning, DD, 1DC96C 


electrophysiology, internal inhibition &, 
ЕІ, 206561, 

feeding & drinking centers іп, EF, 
5DC20M 


feeding centers, stomach & DH, 5DC93S 

feeding control & self stimulation in, 
4DE75H 

feeding & rewarding systems, EF, 4DE74M 

& food-intake, EF, 3DA77A 

hunger activation &, EI, 2DA30M 

hibernation & sleep in mammals, 5Е007. 

lesion effects on conditioned avoidance, 
rat, EK, 2DC97L 

lesions, feeding & drinking behavior, E 
4DC39T 


lesions in, eating & drinking, rat, DC, 
Tee 
self-s 


mulation of, & conditioning, EL, 
2DE94S 

stimulation, & appetitive behavior, EK, 
3DE21B 

imulation, emotional behavior, 2DE60Y 

Hysteria & Hysterics, dysthymia, introversion 

. extraversion, JF, 4HI8SF 

dysthymics, verbal conditioning of, CG, 
HK, 4HI88G 

Eskimo, sociocultural determinants of, JA, 
SGB76P 


irritability, mirror drawing &, AN, 
2HJOSP. 


psychogenic factors in, 3JTS9S 

vs. psychasthenics in conditioning, CF, 
3HF67H 

role-hanging aptitude in, 2JTISM 

willfulness & impulsivity in, 5JT29F 


Identification, of accepted vs. rejected children, 
3FG80B(a) 
adolescent suicide & sexual, SJNO7S 
attitude change &, 460655 
cathectic orientation &, HM, AN, 4HE91R 
childhood, & masculinity-femininity, FC, 
1HF128 
cognitive theory of, 497505 
dualistic theory of, 2FG13S 
with the “educator,” “stuffed shirt" vs. 
"killioy," 2HM07B 
едо development &, SHMIOR 
insight & 3HJ25W 
light flash patterns, SLK19C 
peak experiences &, SHJS4M 
with place of residence, 4GD66S 
psychoanalytic account’ of, 2HM32P 
psychopathy & the process of, 2JOS6D 
& role playing, HL, AN, 2HM01G 
self-concept &, ну 3GC94B 
self-concept 
sexual, Draw-A-Person test &, 3HESIA 
sexual development of, 1FG26L 
self-concept & alienation, 5HM32R 
theories of, 3HJ15A, 4HAIIM, 4HLO7M 
Identity, in adolescence, FH, 2GB44G 
alien self-concept &, 4HJ10S 
language &, 1GA86S 
personal & political ideology, 3GDOSP 
sexual, political ideology &, 4GD61F 
sexuality & FF, 3HM79L 
5, ree lo personal, FC, 1GB43M 
eology, religious dimensions 
MES & correlates, 


political & personal identity, 3DGOSP 
Political, sexual identity &, 4GD61F 
Шпеѕѕ (See also Allergy; Asthma; Mental dis- 
order; Ulcer) 
Chronic, patient adjustment, social strati- 
fication, 3IM92E(a) 
chronic, value of work in home, 3KESIS 
polio, fantasy productions in, ЕС, 4FB43M 
psychogenic, in infancy, 3JU278 
tuberculosis, prognosis in, SIR3SH 
Illumination (See also Brightness; Light; Lu- 
i ШШЕ Reflectance) 

ackground, & recepti: 

ir eptive field, frog, 
colored, perceived temperature, 4L 
desirable level of, SLGO2E — o P 
flicker rate, illumination &, BI, 2р125С 
intensity of, equated with t intensi 
“BBS i one intensity, 
lightness judgments &, 2BI68B 


treatment of traumati i 
m. atic paraplegia, JF, 


luminescent, unpleasant effects of, LG, 


| luminescent, pulsatio 
| LG, 1DGosy ^» & EEG response, 
movement perception 5 
| myopia &, 3BF9G © 286568 
Illusion (See also Archim 
Lyer illusion) 
anchoring effects in, 
| &, CL, ІВСОЗТ 
| apparent movement as, vn-V. 
| parent moy » Brown-Voth study 
attention &, cognitive cont 
HE, 3BD20G ае 
autokinetic, practice &, 280956 
causal impression, 3BGI9B 
centrifugation &, 4BL23G 
Charpentier’s, analysis of, 4BD47B 
Charpentier's, influence of set, 2BDOST 
of concentric circles, bri; 
3BD48M e 
concentric circle, 2BD21Y 
effect of instructions, CE, 3BD29H 
Hering's, analysis of, 4BD17H 
latency of lift, volume & weight, 3BD85W 
Lissajou figures, rate of reversal of, 
1BD31L 
Necker Cube, rate of reversal of, 1BD31L 
oculogravic, 3BGISC, 4BCI3G 
rate of reversal &, stimulus-intensity, 
1BD31L 
reversible figure, example of, 2BD12B 
straight line-dot, 2BD17K 
stripe paradox, discussion of, 4BD23B 
Straight Line Dot, 2BD17K 
theory of, Piaget 4BCS7P 


edes spiral; Müller- 


reproduction of forms 


Image, analysis, matrices of least squares, 
09G 

cognitional, subjective & objective, 
2AD24B 


college student, of scientist, 2AK97B 
inner, Gestalt &, 3AD64D 

pictorial representation of sensory, 2BC47B 
Porteus Images, schizophrenics’ perform- 
HI, 2FQ85D 


sis, SIFO4W 
Imagination, & reality perception, psycho- 
analytic account, BC, 1HM27B 

ation, acquisition of, IGE47K 

aspects, 2FD75L 

following lesions, dog, 1DC61S 
identification &, AN, 4HL07M 

in infancy, 3FB2 


Imit 


reinforcement, task oriented, 1GE47K 
reinforcement, social, IGE47K _ 
reinforcement, partial, 1GE47K 


in social learning, CF, 4GES9L 

in speech development, GH, 4FD68S 

theories of, HM, AN, 4НАПМ ) 

verbal conditioning &, CI, Sco E 
Implanted electrode (See Electrode/imp! E e 
Imprintin anxiety level, shock, luck, 


& arousal in chicks, SECOZP ick 
color reactions & maturation in chick, 
SEC97G ө х 
critica period, incubation onset, Peking 

duckling, 4EC22G 
SERT аде, заг & 
chick, 2ECIS 
in domestic & pac ducks, 3EC81G* 
in duck, IECO7! 1 P. ks 
following response, domestic & wild duck: 
3EC81G(a) 
parameters of, chicken, 3EC81G* 
& perceptual ‘learning, 2EC65S оС 
reinforcement properties, chick, 
retinal flicker, chick, 2ECSAG Y 
stability of, duck, EH, 1ECSOA 


locomotor ability, 


stimulus generalization in, 4EC' oM. 

visual Stimulation in Peking duck, SEC, : 

in wild & domestic ducklings, 
3ECOSG 

Incentive, attitude, 4LH51M_ 2LH50R 

financial, business conditions, 2050. i rat, 

magnitude, & imination learning, 
1EJ46D в, ATISH 


tal retardation, variability &, "0. 
motivation, & duration of prefeeding, 
tiated rats, 1ПЕМ51С der, 3Л018 
performance of Mee under, 
itfalls in, 1LH. - iT 
Fesponse of schizophrenics л мк 
shift, & reaction potential, 2 


1DG95V 
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shock reduction, rat, 3EK62 


Incest, 


, personality disorder in, 1JL22H 


idental learning (See Learning/incidental) 
Шо & educational attitudes, 2KD61C 

industrial psychologists, LA, 3AL33D 
Independency (See Dependency-independency). 


Index, 


College _ Characteristics, 
1KL83T, 2KA69P 


1KL45H, 


Cornell Selected, & stress reactions, AH, 


General 


2HN53W 


Medical, medical symptoms, 


Army Adjustment, interpersonal 


perception &, 4HJ42B 


Polydiagnostic, description of new method, 


India, 


HE, 3HI87B 
adolescence in United States & FH, 
2GB44G 


attitude to caste, children, 1ЕС095 


attitudes of six 


GD, AN, 3GCO3R 


castes, 


attitudes of persons forced to migrate, AN, 


4GD09S 


attitudes to education, 4KD67S S 
group intelligence test, FE, AN, 4HC97M 
Hindu family patterns in, IQ, 3GB70S 

human relations research in, LI, 3AN72F 


i 


intelligence & span of apprehension, FE, 
AN, 4HD32D 


parents & adolescent problems, 5FG41S* 
perception of attitudes, 4GD89A 
prejudice in students, AN, 4GD59S 
proceedings, All-India Educational & Vo- 


sociology of guidance, 5KI30D 


universities, 


standards of teaching psy- 


chology, AM, ЗАМИР 


vocational guidance in, 5KB75S 

Indian, color blindness in, BH, 4DP23S 
academic achievement, 2KL39S* 

Individual (See also Individual, differences) 


in bourgeois society, Russian analysis of, 
AN, 2GA7IZ 

individualism, 
3GE23L f 

performance, task & social-emotional small 
groups, 4GE74M 


inner-direction &, AN, 


psychology, changes in Adler’s, 4HM64A 


Russian collectivism & the, AN, 2GB34F 


Individual differences, in accuracy of social 


Indu: 


perception, IHE350 

age of dating, 3FH84L 

book of readings, 3HA74J 

in cognitive controls, SHL41G 

in infant heart rates, SDJ61L, 5DJ72L 
interpretation of MMPI, 2HF31L 
memory, 1CL8 

Negro-white comparison, HD, 1KJ27M 

in caperent conditioning, of humans, 
2CG41 

in paired-associate learning, 4CI26H 

in probability learning, 3CJ35J 

Russian study on, AH, 4HA36T 

in sex activity, 1DJ50B aci 

in strength, stability, & sensitivity of 
conditioning, 1HE41 3 

stress & eleven-plus examination, SKD68B 

verbal learning, literature reviewed, 


A4CI32N 7 
strial psychology, history of, Switzerland, 
ALAOSB 


monograph of studies in, 3LH92G 
psychologists, income of, LA, 3AL33D 
Social psychology in, 2LG68D 
textbook, 4LA42L 

new trends, 4LA70D 


Industry (See ’ also Business; Organization; 


Infa 


Personnel/industria) | S 
auscultation, threshold of inspectors BN, 
89K 
drugs, sleep deprivation &, SDK12L. 
Dutch, psychological tests in, LA, 3ANSSH 
laboratory, organizational structure, 
3LI72M 
music in, SLGOSP 
nurse, counseling by ALESIS 
raining, aspects of, 2LE 
ncy, achievement need in, HJ, CC, 3FB978 
adaptive behavior in, SFB38B | . 
apparatus {ог operant discrimination, 
4ЕВ335 $ 
conditioning & systemic disturbance, FD, 
B56K 


itioning in, FB, HB, 4JISOR 
creativity in, 3FB94D 


! 


Influence (See 
Information 
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cries, volume-unit graphs, CH, 3FB23F 

depth perception, BG, 2FB27F 

determinants of behavior, book, SFBO7F 

development & integration, 4ЕВОЗА 

development of smiling response, SFB79A 

discrimination & response, neonate, 5ЕВ67В 

EEG sleep patterns in, FB, 4DG32M 

experience, & adult maze learning, mouse, 
EH, 3EC79H 

extra-stimulation, & experimenter contact, 
rat, 2ЕСб81, 

fear loss of balance, 4FB81F. 

fear in, 2FB91F 

eeding, primiparas’, 2FG21B 

form perceptions in, BG, 3FB66F 

Gesell, adjustment &, 3FB91W(a) —— 

Gesell Developmental schedule, 1FB10K 

handling & corticosteroid response, EC, 
SDJ9SL 

imitation in, 3FB27A K 

individual differences in heart rate in, 
5DJ61L, SDJ72L ДА, 

institutional effects, psychoanalytic view, 
HM, 4FF89P 

institutional effects, 2FB32P. 

intelligence & speech, 4FEO3H 

memory of inoculation, 3FBOSL — 

mental development of premature, 3FB51D 

mongolism & developmental status in, FB, 
31385 


mothering, later development, 3FG25G 
mother-neonate interaction, SFBOSB 
tor development, 
neonate, unlearned’ behavior, 4FB92W 
newborn, study by films, 4FB72 2 
newborn, human, movement in, 1FB9SK 
newborn, human, measures of responses, 
1FBO7K 
nurse-infant interaction, 5FB21D 
1-year old, conditioned reflexes, CG, 
ЗЕВІЗК E à 
premature, conditioning in, FD, 2FB71F 
problem of state, bibliography, SFC11E(b) 
psychogenic illness. in, 27S, 3JU30S 


Psychological functioning, motor develop- 
ment, 2ЕВІЗЕ 

restricted feeding, effects, 1FB88J | 

schizophrenia & celiac syndrome in, 
5] 


6G 
алов 1ЕВ51р 
self-rocking, 1FB64B 
sleep & neural patterns, IFB89G 
social & exploratory behavior, SFB43R 
social motivation & attachment, SFB13G 
speech, spectrographic study, GH, 3FB71W 
systemic disturbance, FD, 2FBS6K 
tests in, later development, 51101 
tests for brain damage іп, 5JG13G 
trauma, genetic factors & adult tempera- 
ment, AF, 2ECS9D 
transillumination їп 
5JF94D 
WESS 
beth graphs, cries, CH, 3FB23F 
worries of mothers, 4FG23 


examinations іп, 


social conditioning of, 


Inferiority feeling (See also Achievement need; 


Motivation) 
^ of, 4HM64A 
A eat parent chid relations, 2FG99S 
‘also Group Influence) 
(See also PIRE UD In- 
i ; Language. 
Huet 0 theoretic solu- 


ions, 2CP62K | 
aint transmitted, in recall tasks, CL, 


ар, Visual threshold, CP, 288575 
& clinical judgment, 2HI23A 
i ication, ALAI; 
in Computers, vs. clinical judgment, 2HII9H 
in concept formation, 1С059 im 
concept formation P positive & педа! 

i s in, 2 
decisional. conditions, SCRIP 

tii ime, 

delay iom of, as drive state, 4СС26], 

Т 


і i Му 

agnostic problem solving, 4С 

ы & seeking, ЗОО UT 
& discrimination learning, 2CP94 

eye-voice span &, language in, 
i vith, 4CF09S 

Perito 2CPo4T - 

tdecision affirmation for, 


& prediction of sequences, 


& concept identification, 4CO83L 
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irrelevant, 
2CJ10B 
irrelevant, 


Incest 
Inheritance 


man-machine system, 21131, 

meaning &, signs of, 2CP24B 

message uncertainty, 2GG13Z 

organization, model for, 1CLSSP 

perception span &, 1BCOSF 

presentation requirements, surveillance sys- 
tems, 5LK22G 

prior, emotional appeal, GD, 4GGSOL 

processing of, 2LIIIB 

processing, medical, 4DA92P 

psychophysiologic analog, preparation of, 
1DAGIZ 


rate of gain of, reaction time &, CD, 
2CP78D 


redundancy in, reaction time &, CD, 
2CP90B à 
relevant & irrelevant, concept identifica- 
tion, 3CO10W. 
scientific, research on handling, 2AK22B 
retention of, recognition & CK, 2CF85S 
retrieval techniques, 4AA14H 
scientific, transmission of, 3AN93F. 
serial transmission of, decline in, SGGI1B 
socialization process &, HA, 3GA95S 
speech message content, 3B040W |! 
from stimuli, & mediating mechanisms, 
2BC39G 
from subliminal stimuli, IBCS4S 
transmission of, in redundant messages, 
4CP53H 
issi 1CN170, 


transmission of, 
1CN210 

transmission of, visual images &, 2BD71B 

transmission of, vision & CP, 1BF21G 

transmission, rating scales &, СР, 2AE43G 

use of, in small groups, 1GE87S 

verbal, decision making, CP, 5GG83M 


anagrams, 


Information theory (See also Information) 


model for ESP, CP, 2BP89C 
pursuit tracking, 2LLO1C 


Inheritance (See also Heredity) 


adaptive, DL, 2DP34D 

adaptive, & stress, DP, 2DL17N 

aggression, rat, 2DP83K — 

alcohol preference, mice, EF, 2DP16M 

biometrics, 3DP37B a 

centrencephalic epilepsy & DP, 2JF74M 

chemical basis, DP, 4DB62H 

chromosomal aberrations, JI, 3DP7SL 

chromosome study, mongolism, JI, 
4DP29R d 

chromosome analysis, mongolism &, 471495 

cognitive skills, 3DP63 

color blindness, BH, 4DP23S 

color vision, BH, 2DPSIK — . ; 

congenital indifference to pain & DP, 
inseling, IDPIZH 

counseling, d 

cytogenetics, review, J], sDP7SL 

dermal ridges, 2DP5 

disease probabilities, 1DP12H 

& disease, 2DP69C 

disease resistance, ZDP950 

Drosophila, р; 

Drosophila, mating speed, 3DP82M 

drugs, & learning, SDPO2M 

ECS, & maze learning, DP, 2DF69T 

eugenics, IP, 3DP61 -i 

gene, phenylketonuria, linkage study, 
1DP87R 


hemophilia, psychosocial factors in, DJ, 
370308 


i nseling, IDP12H. 
aee & senility, FI, 1DP34D 
human, chromosome classification system, 

4DP14H 
infantile trauma & adult temperament, 
AF, 2E! 


SOD 
influence of caffein on CNS, DP, 50 К48І 
introversion, intelligence, 4DP66S 
of intelligence, HD, 1DP75A, 2DP78A 
intelligence & emotionality, rats, EF, EM, 
2DPO0D 
learning, CF, DP, 4DJ88G 
& life span, FI, IDP/0 
USA) e 5 jue, 4DPO9B 
hodology, S 
AEN. & stress, DL, 2DP74H 
mongolism, JI, ФРАЗЕ 
де, Ж 
multi le birth predictions &, 1DP10A 
myoclonus epilepsy, 2JF68W 
natural fertility, 3DPB1H 
probrand studies, 2DP81A | m 
psychotic & neurotic, twins, JQ, JT, 


sensitivity, smoking & DP, 2BK33F 
des 2DP87F, 3DP61L 
sacchatin preference, EF, 2DPSIN 


Intelligence 


hypoparathyroidism, 


special abilities, FE, 3DP45W 
strain differences in learning, EJ, 1DP22F 
Strain differences, in stress reactions, EC, 


stress tolerance, DP, 2014155 
survival in twins, FI, IDPO7] 
Szondi test of twins, DP, AN, 4HG32M 
taste, BK, 4DP59S 
thiamin & iron deficity, DP, DL, 2D036S 
true idiopathic hypoparathyroidism, 1DP23P 
Tryon ines maze 1 


„twin data analysis, 4DP20K 
Inhibition (See also next headings; Extinction; 


ammonia in brain &, rats, EP, 1DJ73V 
analysis of, 1CKO9L 

analgesics &, in mice, EI, IDK80V 
attention, & evoked potentials, 2DH40W 
avoidance conditioning, & EEG potential, 


Insecurity (See also Security-insecurity) 
Insight (See also Problem so 
brain lesions, & dog, 4DC40B 


& caudate neucleus stimulation, 5DE79M 
& cell activity patterns, 2DA90M 


in classical conditioning from pre-exposure 

to CS, 2ELISL MESA. 
conditioned, eyeblink response &, 1CGSOK 
conditioned, radiation, EI, 2DM65M 


environmental 


conflict &, 1CF17K 

ning, EI, 2DA93A 
ion of localization, 2EI41A 
& discrimination learning, EJ, 2CK41E 
drug effects on, in dogs, ET, 1DK42A 
EEG, & orienting reflex, CB, 2DGO06S 
EEG &, in sleep & wakefulness, 5DG71E 


DB 
facial tic, conditioned inhibition of, CK, 
3IH48W 


hallucination & neural, 2DA90M 
higher nervous processes, EI, 2DA46K 
Hullian theory, review of reformulations, 


hyperkinesis, sound-produced, rat, 2EP79K 
hypnotization, & drugs, rabbit, 2DK57T 
interaction of drugs & brain sectioning in, 
DC, EI, 2DK92A 
internal, excitatory processes, conditioned 
reflexes, EN, 2EH99V 
internal, disinhibition, dog, 2EH99B 
& summation & disinhibition, dog, 


internal, EEG changes & EI, 2DGS6L 


Institution & Institutionalization, children’s 


Institutional care, ability to name 


meprobamate, & choice reaction time, 
3DK90C 


motor learning, childrei 
novelty &, dog, IDK8 
Pavlovian concept, AN, DK, 2DA13K 

child, Pavlovian concepts, 


proactive & retroactive, in verbal recall, 
5CLSST all of 
proactive, recall of meaningful material &. 
3CL490 Y e 
proactive, & connected discourse, 4CLOSS 
pyramidal axon stimulation &, SDDO4P 
retroactive, in incidental learning, 2CL83R 
retroactive, etalk of meaningful material 
sodium bromide & EA, 1DK84K 


synaptic, & neural transmission, 1DB47E 
& trace conditionin, DG13Y 


in school learning, FD, 


sense modality, 3CL71C 
t, food-sharing “behavior, 
conditions, EB, 3EQ17W 
& & conflict, EH, 3EF11S 


Social interactions & individual adapt- 


ability, EB, 2EO74D 
А ee Sensitivity, 


exploratory behavior, 
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cricket, aggressiveness, territoriality, | Instruction (See 


3EO30A 


dragon fly, color reception in, ВН, 201310 
Drosophila, isogenic groups, geotaxis in, 


2DP04H 


fly, spacing patterns of female Drosophila, 
3Е0775 


fly, body size & courtship behavior, Dro- 


Sophila, 3EO93E 


fly, Optomotor responses in mutants, 


3EG92K 


geotaxis in isogenic Drosophila, 2DPO4H 


Shock grid, new type, 4EKI2L 


social nest-building behavior, termites, EO, 


3EBO1G 
spider, web-spinning, newly hatched, EB 


3ED60S 
in step children, 5FG14K 


development of, 3HJ25W 
discovery in learning, 1FD21B 


by m problem-solving, rat, 


IEN3IK 

learning, monkey, IEN71D 

& projection of hostility, 4HL16M 
in rat, IEN27H 

test of, 1HBOOD 


Instinctive behavior (See also Homing; Mat- 


, ing MAC Du) 
in ethology Sychoanalysis, ED 

NI. psychoanalysi: D, 
V ia animals, innate in species, 


mulla, incubation & nest building in, 


hibernation, electrophysiology of, 3DG42S 
hibernation, Physiology of, ED, 4DJ25K 
oming attempts without ti ienta- 
: ton siitempts without optic orienta 
icking rates in infant albi is, EC, 
TARDUS ant albino rats, EC, 
in lower animals & man, ED, 1HM59L 
mastery, development of, FF, 3HJ46P 
Psychoanalytic account of, IHMI3K 
танау xU & creative transformations, 
review of, „among animals, SEA3SL 
sleep & hibernation in animals, SEDO7S 
spawning & arental avi 5] 
SEA parental behavior, fish, 
subhuman rimate, & history, 3E 
TEDI7M P Sieg ОЕ, 
survey of research problems, SEA41V 


web-spinning of ly hi iders, 
Ri ning О newly hatched spiders, 


concept & role definition, 4FC41K 
effects vs. aging, SFIS8B 
residents’ perception of, 5GD49C 
равиши са 
aptive friend, tall a 

Ise mentally retarded &, 
Fanaa bet 1JI75C 

children's psychiatric hospital, i s 
i zm S 2IE71C Jadrae 
actors іп rehospitalizati. - 
NS ША ation of female pa 
ollow-up study, influence of ps i 
К pm MSSR of psychotropic 
ospital industries, thi i 
à Нер" erapeutic role of, 
impact of  hospitalizati i iti: 
шри, о spitalization poliomyelitis, 
Кешене Spastics & IM, 4ЈЕ735 
in-patient services for chil iew 

research in, FC, 2ILSSB. "ow of 
mental retardation, religion &, 471591, 
mental retardation, work &, 4JI93K 
mental retardation &, 4JI92G 


nm DUM Prescription of attitudes, 


patient employment, socio-an! i 
tient арй thropological 
Patients’ evaluation of, 1IM97F 
of pulmonary tuberculars (France), psy- 
chiatric aspects, 11М79В 
residential treatment center, 
changes, 11M17K н 
for sexual offenders, 171.375 
social contacts of patient, method for re- 
cording & assessing, 2IM77K 
communication fri ini 
БУЫ frequency, & opinion, 
transfers to chronic wards, sociopsycho- 
logical factors in, 2IM11S 


program 
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roup differences, GB, 
fandwriting &, 2HE71 
height, 3KE71K 

inferred from Wechsler-Bellevue, 


also Teaching) 
of eliminating, 
5 to television, 2KC11E 


of Draw-A-Man Test, HD, 
s 2НСОТН 


with adolescents, social class &, 4HD13L 
bibliography of, AC, SHB79B(b) 

for children, FE, AN, 1HC68P 

` Children’s Picture Information Test, FE, 


imagery &, correlation of, 5CM27P 
independence & conformity in children &, 


) 
identifying gifted child, 1KISSH 
ш scales, & speech, 4FE03H 
informing parents, IKTE 
inheritance of, А 
& inherited emotionality, rat, EF, EM, 


primary grades, 


& classroom test in psychology, 2KL99A 

coaching, cultural differences, 3KJ45L 

i Һпідиеѕ, HD, 3FES3E 

Colored Progressive Matrices, general fac- 
tor, KK, 2HD67M 


instructors’ influence, choi 
ment, 3KB77M(a) 0 

rate of reading, 466015 

reading, remedial, 3KF64L 


remedial courses & academic achievement, 


reliability, SHES3M 
acy generalization, 


M 
semantic differential & diagnosis of schizophrenia, JQ, 1HI96] 


Symbol Subtest of WAIS, learning 
motor abilities, IHEO3M 

effects of education on, SHD32M 
epileptics’ profile on, 2ЈЕ25А 

estimating WAIS IQ, 1HD52S 

factor analysis of 


1 

factor analysis of WAIS, AH, 2HD36S 
formboard comparability in Colored Pro- 

gressive Matrices, HD, 1HC22] 
German textbook of, SHI76M — 
German WISC mental age equivalents, 

FE, AN, 3HD03H* 
Henman-Nelson Intelligence, 
heredity & environment, 
Tkonia Tests, FE, AN, 1 
Intelligence-Struk 

thinking, IP, 2HD81A 
intercorrelation of WISC & Stanford-Binet, 


judgments from T scores vs. percentiles, 
HD, SHK14K ў 

& learning set, 2FD87K 

measurement of, 1HD17T 

mental organization & 3HD78R(a) 

& mental health, adolescence, 3FH85J 

& mental disorder, JP, 2HD52G 

monogolism &, 4JI38K. 

nature-nurture & HD, 2DP78A 

homeles men, 


reading difficulties, CF, 


ving; Thinking) programmed learning in classroom, ІКС, amburg WAIS, AH, 


classes, 4KC25H 
for statistics, 1KC67G 


3KC73S, 3KC99B 
teaching machines, discussion, 4KC90S 


Negro-white comparisons, HD, 1KJ27M 

in neurotic children, HD, 2EFOOM 

neuroticism & social choice, 4HE85R 

non-language, old еы HD, 2FI89L 
rmality &, 2JA03K 

A uey. scheni etted соз 

in old age, HD, 4FI37D 


hines & concepts, 1KC47K 
hines, effectiveness, IKCOGB 
hines, programming, 2KC43B 
hines, evaluation, 2KC750. 
elevision, problems of, 4KCO9T 


"Test, with poliomyelitis patients, 


20: Ё Е 
n rate, & alpha frequency, HN, item ds of Progressive Matrices, 


lesions in, starvation & 
stimulation & hunger, 
Intellectual & Intellectuals, 
Lowry-Lucier te: 
level, Rorschach appraisal of, 2HG55D 
intellectualization, insight &, 3HJ25W 
PE revolution &, GB, AH, 


F, DO, 2DCSSW Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence, 7th ed. 


OK 
dation & infant, 5/1101 
Moray House 


most frequently used, 2HA79S 
1: test, 2НВ75Н 
Mond ане inflated — pressure 


primitiveness — &, 


& stence of vocational choice, 3KI36H 
Šon lity of gifted students, 2KH19L 


mass media criticized by, 301301. 


is SA Test, nursery school, 4KJ60K 
ote 5 igence, 3KK14D y 
A. Test, r with Stanford-Binet, 


Intelligence (See also next headings) 
interests, 2KD27M 


achievement in science, 
adult increase in IQ, FI, 2HD78B 
age & poliomyelitis &, 
& athletic skill, 3KJOS: 
auto-instruction effectiveness, 3KC60M 
autonomic functioning &, FA, 2HN33V 
binocular rivalry &, theory of, KJ, DG, 
7$ 


&, FF, AN, 


programs for gifted, 1KH39M 

herapy & vocation, 

ychotherapy, HD, 31E20E _ 

chophysical methods in judging, 
B 


& reading deficiency, 2KF86D 
reflective, in mathematics, 1KJ45S 
reliability of Rorschach measure o 


-pencil tests for use with illiter- 
HB43B 


test, culture d 4HB80F 
in physical handicap, 

mractice effect on MAT, 3HD26C 
Mental Abilities 
robability models for, TK UND 
ressive Matrices, analy: aU re 


6 
Tests, 1FF39A 


biochemical variability &, DJ, 4HN97K 

book of readings, 3HA74J 

brain damage &, HD, 1JF27D. P 

cerebral vascular accident &, HD, 2JF82U 

cerebral palsy, 3JH29N 

Change in phenylk 

change, & personali 
ren, sociologic: 


M 
ive Matrices, 1FE28H 

AS A FRPVT, 293025 

& validity of Indian, FE, AN, 


ind, HB, 3JC95K (a) 


& results of psychotherapy, 
retardates performance оп tes! 
review of tests, SKJ81D 
in schizophrenic patient 
& school achievement, 4748: M 
& school achievement, India, 1К110 


scale, nonverbal for bli 


ts HD ПОШ. scored for correct & incorrect responses, 


2 ESI behavior, 
cleft palate &, И 
& community factors, GC, 2KK47M 
concept attainment, CO, 2FD010 б 
concepts & measurement, AN, 3HD03H 
conflict reduction &, 3GE18S , B 
cortical & sub-cortical function in, 5DB43 
& CPI, HJ, 2HF4L 
creativity &, SHD93G 
crime &, HD, 1J047B 


7th ed. HD Mublmann-Anderson, 1HBOOK 


SH] 
WISC, HD, 
К status &, 4HB25L 


& sociopathy, JJ, 


) 
sex knowledge &, 3JP19S 
sex differences, 2HD87S 
sex differences among rur 
dren, SFEO9P 
social mobility &, 4GCO3B. 
& social class, GC, IHD24H 


al Negro chil- 
ities & Progres- 


Stanford-Binet, 


Wechsler-Bellevue 7 with Stanford-Binet, 
in decision making, 4LJ32F 
& deviation hypothesis, CI, ЗНАб5Н 


сб m Stanford-Binet & Otis, 
deviation hypothesis, learning ability, 


stress & rigidity, 
teaching retarded 
tonal memory &, 2HD820 
& transposition, JH, 1 
TV habits of bright & | 
use of abstractions, chil 
verbal ability, retarded 
verbal, in subnormals, I 
visual searching behavior 
JI49R 


SUUS d 
i ee 
child, 1KG25M. Intelligiblity 


^ 2 
familiarity of words, eral. stimuli) 


influences on displays, 


deterioration in schizophrenia, 


differential abilities of retardates in, auditory, DL me: 


reintensification, 
Ca formation of delayed CRs, 


so next headings; Motivation; 


hood, 1ЕЕВ1М 
child, SKGó9L 


in relation to, 


Draw-A-Person 
S 


EEG slowing &, 3DG05J(a) 4 
EEG pattern &, in children, Interest (See al: 
Wesley Rigidity 

& experience, 4AD16H 'HF91C 
extraversion-introversion, 
achievement, HE, AN, 3HD94 
factor analysis, gifted vs. retar 


i 1, 
wisdom vs. pseudowisdom, Li Russian school 


weight &, 3KE71 


‘lity orientations, 
word recognition mobility 


Е level of, CO, 2J133G 

Intelligence quotient, Stanford-Binet, upper 
level, 1KJ47V 

Intelligence’ tests & testing (See 
gence; Tests & testing) 


ЗЕНТ5Р 
Д H63M 
facto: Swiss boys, FH, AN. adolescent, 1ТЕ 
factor analysis of gifted, IKH -aptitude discrep ON 


frontal lobe procainization & HD, 


guidance &, SKI23N 


uniform wearing аз а part of, 2IM35G 
ward milieu Philosophies, JQ, 3IM4IP 
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gain in college, HD, academic performance &, KK, SHDISL 


gifted student, textbool 


Intelligence 
Interview & Interviewing: 


Book Catalogue Test, AN, IHB49V 

cinema, Polish child, 2FC83K 

college students, 1KD17M 

cross-cultural of, factor analysis &, AH, 
GB, 3HD57V 

& drawing test, LB, AN, 2HGO3V 

erotic, & coeducation, 2KD19L, 2KD50L 

extra curricular, Indian student, 4KD258 

homonyms, 114342Р 

inventory, analysis of errors on, AH, 
3HF61G 

inventories, interpreting, 2KD40A 

male occupational, applied to women, 
SLES9H 

musical, adolescence, GJ, 1FH75B 

physically handicapped, JB, 2КЕ53С 

profiles of schizophrenic patients, HI, 


reading, Hungarian child, 1FC14T 
in science, & achievement, 5KJ29B 
scientific, ‘adolescents, KJ, 1FH21R 
stability, personality &, 3FF70D 

& temperament, AH, 2CM39G 

& thinking, AH, 2CM39G 

vocabulary & homonyms tests of, 1LB42P 


Interest/occupational, & academic achievement, 
5KD88. 


& child experience, IKI43N. 
consistency, 1KD72M 
Indian students, 4KD35S í 
influence of biased intentions in filing 
forms, 4LB37B 

motivation for, 4KD97S 

new test of, LB, 5НВ855 

occupational, prospective teachers, 3KD42B 

occupational, teaching, 3KD65D 

mE pu LB, 596025 
olish youth, 2F 

sychosis & stability of, LB, 5JP79S 

Roes theory, IKISIH 

science, IKD33M, 1KD38P 

teaching, IKIS7E M 

Tater estes ни е also Strong Vocational 

Interest Blan! 

aspiration & culture group, 3KD56H 

& child experience, 1KI43N 

consistency, 2KI35S 

Jewish students, 3KD35L. 

non-professional men, 5LB29C 

prospective teachers, 3KD2B _ 

relations, psychological analysis of, 4GA45F 

Roe's theory, IKISIH "in 

Safran Test, experimental edition of, LB, 
5НВ855 

salesmen, 4LB73K 

teaching, 1KIS7E 

test reliability, ee ‘ 

Interference (See also Inhibition 
emotional, & recall, 1CL73H 
susceptibility to, & cognitive flexibility, 

SHASGA(2) 


theory, of verbal learning, evaluated, 
4CI52P 


Intermittent reinforcement (See Reinforce- 


ment 
International, Congress of Psychology (16th), 
1960, 3AN26F 


diff. s, child-rearing, 3FG11J 
relations, "behavioral adences S ipis 
See also Group; Social 
aub attitude similarity &, 4GE13B 
behavior, me of, conformity & devia- 
tion, 4GE38) 
ices, types of, SGE41B 
спаса ais perception, mechanism of, 
3G 


1841 
jon as a variable, 5GHS8E 
cea children, GE, 2FC370. 
Status, personal address &, 4GC75B 
Intersensory, effects, perception &, DI, АЗЕ 
perceptual phenomena, visual & tactual- 
kinesthetic, 2BC74A 


stagmus, 2BLO7G 
Phenomena, vision & other senses, 281755 


Interview & Interviewing (See also Counseling) 


1HE28 
Ar еде subjective aspects, 


3s 
EUM, behavior, & deviant groups, 


Bees dependency & projective tests, 


pee of emotion in, 1HE39A 


t-child relations, 2F.G99 

раа content, 3HEOSW (а) m 

reaction to favorable & unfavorable infor- 
mation, 3LD97B 

reliability of, HK, 2HE11H 

Standardized, 1HE2SP 


Interview & Interviewing 
Language 


Structured, patients verbal rate, content & 
eyeblink, HI, 2HE41K 

student vs. content-centered, 1KI76M 

work histories, 5LD47W 


Inventory (See also Blank; California Psy- 


chological Inventory; Check list; Kuder 
Preference Record; Minnesota' Multi- 
Dhasic Personality Inventory; Question- 
naire; Survey) 

acquiescent set, item content &, 2HFOSE 

of affective tolerance, 2KD26] 

assessment through proverbs, 1JP52G 

Bell Adjustment, achievement, 1KL53D 

Bernreuter Personality, HF, 4KD47S 

Bernreuter Personality, Indian short form, 
AN, 4HF01G 

Bernreuter Personality, dominance scale, 
HC, 1HF25M 

Bernretuer Personality, response set, 
French translation, 2НЕ271 

Bernreuter Personality, faking on, LD, 
SHF21S 

Brown Personality, 1934-1960, 3FFO9S 

California Personality, rigidity concept &, 
3HFO3H(a) 

CPI, EPPI, & adolescent 
"drives", FH, 1HF01M 
demographic variables & EPPS, 4HF58G 

Differential Values, 3KD32T 

effect of forced choice formats, 2HCOSW 

factor analysis of, AH, KM, SHF65C 

factorally homogeneous items, 2HF17C 

faking & response sets, AN, 4HF33A 

Geist Picture Interest, & achievement, 
IKI91G 

Geist Picture Interest, validation, SLB32G 

Goal Preference, KD, 1KLS9U 

Guilford-Martin & 16 PF tests, factor 
Structure, AH, 2HF93B 

Heston Personality, & self-ratings, 2HE92A 

life goals measure, 4HFO8B 

literature survey & classification of inter- 
correlation of, AN, 3HF22E 

Maudsley ^ Personality, — response set, 
2HF41K 

Maslow’s Security-Insecurity, step chil- 
dren, SFGI4K 

Minnesota Counseling Inventory, research 
on, FH, 1HC18B 

Minnesota Teacher Attitude, 2KM93R 

Minnesota Teacher Attitude, Jewish teach- 
ers, 2KM19F 

modification of 16 PF Questionnaire, HF, 

B37L 


ratings of 


most frequently used, 2HA79S 

Omnibus Personality, future scholars & 
scientists, 2KD62H 

Picture Interest Inventory & achievement, 
1KI91G 

Pintner Personality, for English children, 
HF, 3FFO4F 

Pittsburgh scale of emotionality & extra- 
version, HF, 4HB99B 

Poe, of Values, 4KD77W 

to predict scientific contribution, LD, 
4HD62T 

reliability of Gordon Personal Profile, AH, 
1HCOAW 


reliability of EPPS & ipsative ratings, 
; 1HC88H 
response set in, 4HF75K, SHF15M 
Saslow Psychosomatic, medical symptoms 
&, 3HI55M 
schizophrenic profiles on — Kuder, HI, 
83K 


& self ratings, 2HE92A 

social desirability & defensiveness, 4HF80H 

technique for detecting “blindchecking”, 
2HF61P 

validity of CPI, HF, 3HC85D 

verification of factors, HC, 1HF13C 

Vocational Preference Inventory, IKLASH 

Washburne Social Adjustment, validity, 
SKD62K 

Washburne Social-Adjustment, 3KD37B 

Wesley Rigidity, factor analysis, age & 
intelligence, AH, 2HF91C 

Worchel Self Activity, frustration & sex 
differences, 3HJO8R 

youth, validity of SRA, 270035 


Isolation, in arctic, personality adjustment to, 
HJ29C М 


child, remedial work, 4KI12A 
as drive state, 4CC26J, 4CFIOJ 
Perel EE BC, JA, 3Н1425 
perceptual, orschacl rimar, i 

HG, 3HJ87G Um jeu 
physiological effects of, 1CA49C 
review of, 5CA47T 
social restriction, monkeys, 2EO82M 


Israel, attitudes in Kibuts, GB, AN, 4GD99S 


Italy, college student, prejudice, 3GD11B 


Item (See also Item analysis; Tests & testing) 


Item analysis, configura scoring &, SHB25M 


Japan, child-rearing practices, GB, 3FG79P 
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Jew (See also. Anti-Semitism; Minority group; 


Stereotype of Arabs, Germans, Jews, AN, 


Job (See also next headings; 


analysis, review of current, SLISSD 
analysis, industrial training, SLES31 
analysis, USAF, history & description, 


clerical, factors in, SLF62C 
incentive, college ‘student, 2KDsOB 
Problems people bring to, 4LHO4K 
ote of, хосон 1L103H 
evaluation,’ familiarity eff A 
methodology, ЗІ.009С  " 31004 
review of techniques, SLCS8M(b) 
technique of, 1LF52D 
USAF, history & description, 2LFSoM 
Job performance, airmen, attitudes, SLHO4H 
appraisal met lolog 
criteria, 4LD41G 087, S HISB 
criterion measures, 5SLD84W 
factors 
ІЛ 
factors common to, AH, SLF89P 
ob satisfaction, independent of, 3LH7SK 


long range prediction validated, 
mental retardates’, аа 


prediction of, 3LD35C 
prediction of, noncognitive tests, SLDSOK 
Prediction, air traffic controller, 4LD12T 
scales for measuring, 4LD37S 

Job satisfaction, clinical 


cluster analysis, 3LH23H 

college graduates, KI, ILCS4M 
correctional specialists &, 47068] 
craftsmen, 1LE13G 

differences between unions, 4LH09S 
factors in, 1LH62C 

foremen, survey of, 2LHOSB 

influence of music, 4LGO9U 

job productivity, independent of, 3LH75K 


te 


SUBJECT INDEX 


social isolation, 
2EOS9B 

social ^ deprivation, 
3GD89W 

social, sensory deprivation &, 3CA84D 

of stimuli & responses in paired-associate 
learning, 3CI52N 

syndrome of, in infancy, FB, 3JU30S 

theoretical analysis of, 2CA33R 

& tolerance to stress, 1EC43G 


reactivity, chick, EC, 


verbal behavior, 


education of young immigrants, 4KA13M 
pedagogical experiments, criticism, 4KA72H 
Sentence completion test, AN, 4HG32S 
teaching gifted child, 4KA39K 

youth movements, membership, 4FH91A 


college student, prejudice, 3GD11B 
need achievement in, AN, 4HG83U 
psychology & psychiatry, 4AN97A 
problems with TAT in, GB, AN, 4HG03V 
standardization of MMPI, 4HF29R 
students, immigrant, 4GBSSL 


analysis, prediction &, 3AE10S 
analysis, multiple choice, HA, 3LD07V 
comparison, empirical, of parameters, KJ, 
. 2ÀG39B 
difficulty, multiple choice, HA, 3LD07V 
ашу, determinants of, SLD99C 
parameter, empirical comparison of, K 
2Аб39В ^. P ba 
Parameter, skewness & kurtosis, SAG3OR 
validity, с 28% Discrimination “Index, 


of forced-choice anxiety scale, НЕ, 


children’s play, AN, 3KC 

run verbal development, 3FB63M 
actor analytic personalit: у, N, 
anal Personality study, AH, AN, 


Parental guilt, achievement & social sanc- 
7. 


ee JAG; 4GB8 
Studies of animal behavior, las! 

TER CET lor, last decade, 
stuttering, SJEO3L 


Race; Religion) 
& acquiescence, CL, 2HF19K 
influence on Psychoanalysis, 4HM97M 
MTAI scores of teachers, 2KM19F 
Occupational interests, 
3KD35L 
religious concepts, childhood, 4ЕЕ09Е 
Tesponse to desegregation, 3GD30L 


college students, 


2GD63D 


. Occupation; 
Personnel/industrial ; Vocation ; Work). 


2LF59M 


раан to mental retardates, 
171870 


уз. acti i ic- 
tion, SKI24L Pu. 


| 


| 
| Judgment, absolute, context effects 


Labor 
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job specialization, 4LHOgM 
management, 4LHS6R 

managers ТЕН25Н 

need satisfaction, 1LH97. 
requirements of, 3LIG3H > ^L OE 
review of articles, 1957, 2LHssR(a) 


situational characteristics, 3LHGSK 


adaptation level &, IBBGlp © PESK 
of affect, sensory compensation in Ый 
Шер y pensation in bling 
cognitive complexity ersonalit 

gn Tie p complexity & personality theory, 
comparative p 

larities, 2AE 
correctness of 
_1BB29M 
dimensional concepts, 3CO96U(a) 
of emotion, word-free voice 


efi 
oe. 
» feeling of certainty & 


erential choice imi- 
E & simi. 


samples, 


3GH73S 

esthetic, paired comparison, central tend- 
enc 3 X 

executi 


faculty, graduate success, 2АМ81$ 
intuition, in person perception, SHEO6S 
aw of Comparative, & sentence comple- 
, tion scale, IP, 2HB53G 
similarity, ‘choice theory 
‚ 2AESIL 
size, geometric shape, BG, 3FE77E 
social influences on, 4GE43A 


analysis of, 


Jung, C. G., critique of theory of, SHM97G 


Jung, C. G., obituary, 4AB39D 

Obituary, SAB28H 

recent developments in psychology of, IE, 
1HM93C 

religion & psychology of, HM, 3GA31J 

theory of self, AN, 1HM81B 

theory of neurosis, JF, 4HJ8SF 


Juvenile. delinquency (See Delinquency/juve- 


nile) 


Kibbutz (Israel), self concept of adolescents, 
*H42H 


adjustment of school children, 4KA13M 

children’s sayings, collection, '4FCO3S | 

common education, parent-child relations, 
4FG34T 


& innovationism in, GB, 


personality development, 4FF24K 
socialization of children, 4FF23B 


Kindergarten (See also Childhood/pre-school) 


Russian methods, IKB79L. 


Kinesthesis (See also Movement; Perception/ 


weight) 1 А 
aftereffects, — extraversion-introversion — &, 
HI, 4BE10N 
aftereffec onstant errors in, 3BE73C 
aftereffects, immediate & residual effects, 
3BE57G 
figural aftereffects, attention &, 4BE29C 
& motor reflex formation, CG, 4DA85V 
reduction in monkey & delayed-response, 
SEN670 


Knowledge, idiographic, 2AD210 


psychological, 3AD02B 


Knowledge of results (See also Feedback; Re- 


performance with 
SCB29W 
serial reaction time &, 4CB63W 
signal detection, CP, 3BN08G 
ance task &, SCE11B 


vigi 


Korsakofi’s psychosis (See also Alcoholism) 


confabulation, 2]D61T. 


Kuder Preference Record, 2K194S 


interpreting, 2KDAOA т. 
ewish students, 3 5: 
беш appraisal, LI, 2LD87M 


clinical psychologist in, 


oL 
ity of, LI, LC, 3102 
ау aunications — during 


relations, 
21165М 


English; 
Language development; Information; 
Speech; Verbal behavior) B27. 

adverbs multiply intensity, 188276. 010 

aid to acquisition of conservatione > 

analysis, neopositivism &, SGH 00р 

analysis of porpoise sounds, E 

aphasia & performance in, 2J 

aphasia & deficit in, 1JE45S 


D 


^ 


& 


artificial, learning rules of, 2CO42S. 
autistic child, 5JQ93C* 
& behavior, 4GGO2C 
bibliography on impairment of, 1JG60W 
bilabial stop, 2GH33F 
bilingualism, 

1GH39L 


influence of contexts 


, 4GHOOV 
color categories, 2GH33E 


binary 
2AE33W 
amaged children, JI, 3JG52R 
change, literacy &, 5GH32Z 
child’s, 
peers, 3FF76M 


on, 


N. A. Bikchentai, 1AB88A* 


atements, affürmative & negative, 


home experience & play with 


choice of, in bilingual speaker, 2GG49H 


communication in 
2JQ03L 

concept formation & 2CO49B 

cross-cultural comparison, Word Associat 
Test, CI, GB, 3HI47R 


deafness 


diagno of deficits іп, GH, 4HI99K 


schizophrenic, GH, 


ion 


effects of familiarity on recognition, CL, 


2GH830 
English for foreign students, 1KE80M 
formants, vowel, 26НОЗЕ 
generalization of, 1CI86S 
hearing loss & underdevelopment 
4JD54M 


in, 


history & psychological knowledge, 3AA21M 


Japanese, 1GJ89A 
learning in development of, 1JE39S 


learning of, internal speech ашшы E 


learni 


of, social process, 1GC1 


nce, 169035 


IFO1D 
, Max Black's, 5GG61B 
ion &, 1GG17B 


meaning operant conditioning 
2С0905 ЛНП 
mental retardate! communication 


2J170N 
mental retardates’, GH, 371401, 


of interviews, emotional 


of, 
&, 


mental retardation & development of, HB, 


4]I03D 
mental retardation, 5JI38P(b) 
mental retardation & development 
5Ј1118 
message uncertainty, 266137 
national character &, GB, 1GH89S 
Oral, organismic development, 4FC77M. 
& perception, GG, CM, 1BC81A 
psycholinguistics, 1AD35V. 
Psycholinguistic analy 
revealed in, 1HES3H 
psychology ‘of, dynamic 
3GG21W 


of, 


, Personality types 


terminology, 


Psychology of, review of, research, 2GG19K 
Teconstruction of, anagrams &, 1CN170, 


1CN210 
redundancy of, E. A. Poe &, 2CJ98S 
schizophrenic, 1TQ14B 
ARES & 
3JQ79 
science & value conflicts in, 5GD05M 
set & GH, 4GE53B, TOR 
Social problems &, 1GA86! 
Sociopreferential, applications, 4AD87B 


impairment in, GG, 


syntactical structure of, learning &, 1CI80E 


thinking &, 1CM26S 
thinking &, 
2CM86H 


Woodworth & Whorf on, 


& thought, development, textbook, GG, 


4FA45C 


treatment_& test assessment, verbal habits, 


HB, 4CI10R 


Vocal cues to identification, GH, 1GD90C 


Whorf, & thinking, 2CM86H a 
Whorfian hypothesis, interpretation 
1GH53R 


of, 


Word association, childhood, CI, 3FD61E 
written, development in school, 5К1096 


Language development, acquisition 
in child, 4FA45C 


in child, review, 3FCO3M 


contexts, 
influence of, on bilingualism, 1GH39L 


infant speech, spectrographic study, GH, 


‚ SFB71W 

Inner speech, young child, IFC75B 

motor component of verbal 
SFDssS 


Latent learning (See Learning/incidental) 


reactions, 


Learning (See also ni 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Lateral geniculate body, damage, & vision, 
dog, 1DC56K 
electrophysiology, cat, BM, 1DH26A 
responses to light flashes, 5DH43D 
Laterality (See also Handedness) 
"cerebral dominance, individuality of, 
1DQ31Z 
cerebral cortex &, 2DC79P 
left-handed, WAIS & WBC scoring arti- 
fact, 2HD07M 
lesions &, DQ, 4DC82P 
& maladjustment, children, FG, JJ, 
3DQ83P 
& memory, 300735 
in monkeys, 2DQ75E 
ocular, DQ, 3BJ1SE 
preferences, children, CD, 2FC22R 
sex differences, Lebanon, 2DQ09D 
spatial perception &, 1BG18À 
teaching left-handed child, 1KE44C 
Law (See also Court; Politics) 
making, psychoanalytic account, AN, 
MIIR 
National Defense Education Act, chief 
uses, 1KI38W — — 
natural vs. psychological, 4AD68M 
Leadership (See also Authority; Executive; 
Management) : 
ability evaluation, Apache vs. white 
adolescents, 90 4GB19C 
adolescent, 1F. i 
assessment of, ego-strength, GF, 4LD75S 
authoritarian vs.  equalitarian, group, 
2LH25V 


business, 3LIZOL —— 
Сои Psychological 
2HF44) 
classroom, analysis, AH, 1KB80B 
& concept of power, 1GF45J $ 
consensus & group satisfaction, 3GF57S 
decision time &, task condition &, HG, 
GF90D (a) 
ЧО rate, ЕН, 1HM42M 
difficulties of concept of, 1GF45J 
dimensions of, LD, 3GF13G 
effective group performance &, LG, 
F35G 
els on group performance; GF, 2GE00F 
thy &, 11118 
factors ds aptitude for, 1LD59M 
& group productivity, 2GF60S 
& group performance, GE, 2GF47G 
group support of, effect of. SGF21G 
industrial, СЕ, ee 3LH95S 
in industry, 3 ү 
аы test of attitudes, GD, 3GF59C 
& interpersonal behavior, 1GF82P D 
Ttalian government. workers, SLHOIT 
Jeader-follower a eg 
i oups, 
А ate of, LI, SGF44L, SGF64L 
morale &, 3GF95H 
& organization, 1GFS6T E 
& physical poan HR 
ity, 
байа others? attitudes & GD, 3GF99C 
prediction from tests, GF, КЕ aK 
psychoanalytic account of, IG, 26] 4 : 
Q-sort Test, Aj aren white adolescents, 
‚ 4GBI А t 
realli & validity of ratings, SGPASK 
responsibility concept in, GF, SLI 
revisionist theory of, 3GF26B V 
& social status in school imm 
culture conflict, GF, 1GC56 GIC 
& social insight, college freshmen, 3G: С 
style of, group attractiveness &, 4GE28B' 
successful aspects of, LI, VORAUS 
in teachers, & effectiveness, 3KM 
USSR, goals, rationale, & process, 1GA73C 
( ext headings; Association; 
Conditioning; (газон) Overlearn- 
ing; blem solving) | 
ability NOCET predicted from WISC, 


Inventory, HJ, 


meow deviation hypothesis, CI, 
Кз ead children’s articulation, 

ou ice, EC, 3DJ93C(a) 
ability, demudullated piles 5 


age differences, 


7L 
alcohol &, TD preferences, ркм 


i ming, 2KC: 
analysis, for TR ER i ч 
jty & HK, 1CFS7M 
anxie displaced activity in, 
6N (a) 
aoe & transfer, 1EK30R 
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Language 
Learning 


without awareness, verbal rewards & pun- 
ishments in, 2CJO9P 

bias in, competing responses &, GD, 
3CF99D 

binary choice behavior; CP, Be 

brain chemistry &, EH, 4DJ81 

cerebral correlates of, CM, 4DA69F 

in childhood, approaches to, 3FD25B 

in children, adult reinforcer &, 3FD93A(a) 

cognition in, HL, ICF65G 

in college teaching, 2KB05M 

complex, monkeys, CN, IDM28M — . 
& conditioning, Hilgard & Marquis revised, 
CF, 4EH90K E 
conflict, & interhemispheric communica- 
tion, 1DC06M 

consistency of cues for reinforcement &, 
3CH64G(a) —. 

cue, theory of, statistics for, 3CK91R 

curves, artifacts in criterion-reference, CF, 
lAE23H 


delayed reinforcement, child, CJ, IFDS6E 

drug effects on, 1DKO7L 

ECS &, rat, EH, 3DF89S 

EEG disruption & BF, DG, 1CF14J 

hemicerebrectomy & monkey, EH, 2DCO1K 

eliminating correct items, 1KC63R 

& hypnosis, CF, 41123F 

individual differences in, 3CJ35J 

& information theory, textbook, 4СР151 

vs, innate behavior operational concept of, 
3AD01 д 

instructions with brain damaged Ss &, 


instrument reading skill, SLE91K. 

intertrial spacing &, 3CH43K 

lesion &, fish, EH, 2DC30W 

material incentive, children, HD, 2FD59S 

mating behavior of responsive & unrespon- 
sive rats, 2EF82R ' 

vs. maturation, analysis, 2FA11E. 

mathematical theories of, SCP35R 

mechanization of, AD, АТ, 1DA90U 

mental defect & generalization of, 5JI34C. 

method of reconstruction, monkeys, CN, 


1DM2 
models of, 3CH43K 
models for 2-cholce 
3CK02M (a 
motivation in high school, IKB42D. 
motor performance & CD, 2CFO3B , 
neuroanatomy, & neurophysiology, review, 
DB, EH, SDA7IT — 
number of response categories, 3С]35] 


conditioning, EI, 


observational, positioning discrimination, 
monkey, 2EJ26R HON 
observational, food discrimination task, 


bird, EH, 3EN7IK 
of occurrence of 2 events, 4CPOSE А 
oddity, discrimination reversal problems, 
2EJ33W 
oddity, juam A monlinear, monkey, 
2EJ71R 


J 
"trial, test of, CI, 3CK94C(a) 
MED Shock-escape, stimulation, rat, 
EHIBC "i 
D. of & үнө, factor analysis, 
, 3НА75А(а у 
DE vs. continuous reinforcement, re- 
sponse variability, 3CJ25D Nos 
of patterns, variables in the, 2CO42S 
perception &, FA, 1ВС$35 
premature infants, FD, 2FB71P ү 
principles & advertising effectiveness, 
3LÓ74B 


i 5L 
rogrammed, industrial training, 3LE6. 
БОМА solving, non-contingent reward, 
3CNOGW (a) ý 
punishment & child, 
AF! 


rate of, retention & KB, 2CL73G 

rats, irradiation &, 3DM77D(a) ЇВ 
reactive inhibition in school, FD, i 
& recall in language of bilinguals, ЗСТ SE 
with reduced feedback information, 4CF 
rehearsal, problems of, 2CL11S Т 
rehearsal, one-trial learning, AES "x 
repeated practice, influences of, 2LEI7K 
reversal, stimulus overlap in, 3EJO2M(a 


rhythmic, & response potentials in brain, 
DH 


reward, young 


rigidity of situation & ^ orientation, 


3Hj728(3) | 
in motivation, CC, 2EM89B 
Tote, induced. drive & diliculty, SCISSW 


in school, social aspects of, SCL62 s 
of ENNEN & irrelevant information, 


2CJ10B 
in es CB, 3CF26C 


Learning 
Learning/verbal 


social, intentional & unintentional models, 
CE, 3GF21L 

social, avoidance conditioning, rat, 4EK12M 

social, Eintellung effect іп, CF, 4GES9L 

in speech development, GH, 4FD68S 

stages in social case work, 3KA07B 

stimulus variability &, 3CH43K 

& stimulus size, 1EH17T 

& stimulus variability, 1EH99B 

Stochastic, & generalization, 
SFD79L 

string-pulling for food in birds, 3EHO3V 

subliminal, evaluation of, 3CH79E 

suggestion effects on, IT, 3CF17S(a) 

teaching machines, review, 3KC99B 

techniques of, school material &, KB, 
4CE70M 

textbook of, EF, 1CF47L 

theory & process, psychotherapy, CF, 
2IF43B 

thinking machines &, 3CM45M 

Thurstone’s hyperbolic curve of, least 
squares fit it, 1CF35S 

trade school, USSR, 2LE29S 

training & goal box movements, partial 
reinforcement, 4ELS6W. 

tranquilizers &, in schizophrenics, JQ, 
3DK74V(a) 

transfer of training, 1KB51M 

transfer & guidance, 2CJ80A 

transfer, children, 2FD27S 

in 2-choice problem, length of run, 

4CJ11R 

2-choice situation, secondary reinforcement, 
3EL89J(a) 

value of discovery, 1FD21B 

variable drive, reward, 2EMO3W 

in vigilance studies, 4СЕО8Н 

voluntary & involuntary aspects of, FH, 


KA, 1CF87K 
x-irradiation, age &, EH, 1DM53L 


children, 


Learning/avoidance, adrenal demedullation & 


avoidance learning in, EK, 1DJ15M 
adrenalin &, rat, 1DJ47M 
& age, IEK88D 
alcohol, EDAM reduction &, rat, EK, 
K, IDK73. 
brain cholinesterase & rat, 1DJ21R 
brain stimulation & EK, 3DE21B 
cingulectomy & EK, 2DC40P 
cortical stimulation & EF, EK, 2DE97M 
curare & EK, 1DK19B 
discrimination learning, rat, 4EJ45D 
drugs & performance in, EK, 2DK53G 
drug interference with, 5DK34S 
drug effects on, 5DK27W 
vs. escape, tranquilizer 
3DK49T 
extinction of, rat, 4EK31U 
extinction by electric shock, 4EK52P 
by female rat, sexual activities, 3EF10P 
& generalization, monkey, EK, 1EJ57S 
& heart rate, in dogs, 5DJ29B 
hypothalamic stimulation &, escape &, cat, 
EK, 1DE91R 
inhibition, & EEG potential, EK, 2DG60J 
interpeduncular nucleus &, EK, 20С51Т 
memory, ECS, SDK22M 
non-specific thalamus &, EK, 3DC37B* 
psychotropic drugs & 5DKISC 
reserpine &, 1DKSIW 
retention, ether anesthetic &, mice, EK, 
CL, 2DK77A 
& social rank shifts in chickens, 2Е0735 
spacing of female fruitflies, 3EO77S 
unilateral spreading depression &, ЕК 
2DCS8B 


effect, EK, 


"vicious circle behavior" under 2 degrees 
of shock, 4EK77H 
& warning stimulus, 1EK17B 


Learning/discrimination, ability of mongoloids 


& normals in, EJ, 2J166G 

articulation, mental retardation & CH, 
3]H10I 

brain stimulation &, rat, EJ, 2DE200 

brightness, subcortical lesions, EJ, 2DC88T 

child, delay of reward, 3FDOOT 

cortical stimulation &, monkeys, EJ, 
2DE15S 

cues &, consistency of, 1CH41B 

delay of reward, child, 3FDO9T 

delay of reinforcement & differential goal 
„boxes, rat, SELS2L 

distinctiveness, reversal, 2EJ26N 

drugs &, monkey, ЕЈ, 2DK34G 

igs &, SDKO6P 

ECS &, EJ, 2DJ32F 

EEG, mon ey, EJ, 2DC77C 

evoked potentials in, monkey, EJ, 2DH91C 

& frontal lesion, monkey, EJ, 3DC19B 
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frontal lesion &, in monkeys, 5DC28F 

handling, corticosterone & adrenalectomy, 
5DJO6B + 

imbeciles & monkey 
1JI114H 

to imprinting object, chick, 5EC92C 

lesions, & chlorpromazine, 5DK93P 

in mental retardates, pretraining experi- 
ences, CH, 3JI59S 

monetary reward & motivation in, CH, 
2FDOIM 

motor response measures in, BI, 1CHO9C 

normal & retarded children's learning of, 
CH, 1JI19K 

pattern & component, probability &, CJ, 
1CH22E 

perceptual, prejudice &, 4GD10B 

place, simultaneous vs. successive, 1EJ27R 

posterior parietal lesions &, monkey, 
2DC35W 

radiation & monkey, 1DM86D 

& reinforcement schedule in pretraining, 
SELS6S 

reserpine &, IDKSIW 

responses in, rat, 3EJ15M(a) 

response too small to be seen, 1CF41H 

retardation & operant, CJ, IFI15O 

secondary reinforcement with partial re- 
inforcement, SEL66B 

& sensory exposure, 1EL83W 

Serial lesions, visual deficit, monkey, EJ, 
1DC27P 

shock reinforcement in, autonomic feed- 
back &, SCH37R 

shock reinforcement їп, 
,Sbonses &, SCH2SB 

Simultaneous vs. successive stimulus pres- 
entation, 3FDOSJ 

simultaneous & 
.3FD37L 

similarity of stimuli in, CJ, 3CG83H(a) 

somesthetic, lesions &, monkey, 
1DC22G 

stimulus arrangement, monkey, SEJ46H 

stimulus & reward displays, monkey, 
JEJ83R 

stimulus overlap in, 3EJO2M (a) 

stimulus sampling theory &, 4CJS3A 

stimulus-response contiguity in primate 
pattern learning, SEJ43S 

& stimulus satiation theory, SEH30S 

subcortical lesions &, monkey, EJ, 1DC37R 

subliminal stimuli &, 1BC40S 

successive — object-alternation 
monkeys, SEJ39B 

without awareness, 3CH79E 


success at, GH, 


autonomic re- 


Successive, children, 


problems, 


Learning/escape, adrenalectomy &, in rats 

1DJ11M SS Hla 

vs. anxiety, tranquilizer effec, EK, 
3DK49T Я А 


avoidance learning & extinction, shock in- 
tensity, 2EK20B 
conditioning & extinction of avoidance 
response, 1EK12D 

correction procedure, two-choice test, rat, 
4EH18C Àj 


CS & US termination, anticipat id- 

OUEST icipatory avoid. 

drug effects on, 2DK66B 

ke frog m electric shock, 2EK43M 
ypothalamic stimulation &, i 

B T n in cats, EK, 
recovery from approach-avoid; - 
КУЛЫ рр! avoidance con. 

E DE is rats, EK, 2E070A 

Shock or no shock, durin; tincti 

| nt ТЕРТ, g extinction of, 

o vibration after early experi a 
EC, 2ELAOH ly experience, rat, 


Learning/incidental, associative strength, S-R 


pair distance &, 4СІ55М 
determinants of, ICF75Q 
direction of, IFD42H. 
i а n, rat, 2EM81L 
y intellectu. ifted chil 
Part y gii Children, JI, KH, 


Japanese 

" D42H 
у mentally retarded chi 

MS children, JI, KH, 
reactions to novel stimuli, i - 
Ee el stimuli, various spe. 

recall &, 1CL36P 

Pe NS in, 2CL83R 
secondary reinfo i i 
Err rcement in thirsty rats, 

verbal rewards & punishment, 2CJ09P 


& American reading habits, 


Learning/maze, azaguanine & RNA, SDJO1D 


complexity & lorat: 
SY exploratory behavior, rat, 
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drugs, & genetic differences, SDPO2M 
neural perseveration, & drugs, SDKOSR 
pre-training, pre-school child, SFD43W 
& stimulus satiation theory, $ЕН30$ 
Learning/motor, paired associate transfer in 
onse speed, CI, 2FD09W 


pursuit rotor, schizophrenics, 3JQ87S(a) 
Learning/paired associate, factors i 
3CFI4L UE 


first-list associations, 3CI91B(a) 
motor, association transfer in, CI, 2FDOW 
one trial theory, CI, 3CK94C 


Learning/perceptual, activity in, 4CH65P 


Learning/probability, age diff 
3FD29C Е psc I 


choice im T-maze & reinforcement, С} 
28] g 


drive & rearing effects, EC, 3EL20S(a) 
with dummy choices, 2CJ05G 
factor analysis of choice behavior, 3CJ150 


matching, young child, 2FD73J 

& punishment, 1С]59М 

skill, judgment & goal scoring performance, 
5CJ71C 


2СМ№555 


test of 2 association hypotheses, 3CIO4R. 
verbal learning &, 1С1055 

Learning set (See Set/learning) 

Learning theory, analysis of, 2CK11S 
approach to intelligence, 2HD59M 
asymptotic restrictions &, 2CK17C 
correlates of self acceptance &, CK, 

4HJ37S 
cue learning, statistical methods for, 
3CK91R 


in, maze learning &, 2CK37C 
nck’s, critique of, 2CK67C 

R. Guthrie, 1CK01G 

linear operator model of, 4CK90A 
Luce’s beta model of, 2CK33L 
al models, empirical 


test of, 


2СК55 
mathematical model of, 2CJ76D 
mathematical theories of, SCP35R — 
methodology & conceptualization, review, 
SCK07E 
model, functional 
SAGSOK 
model, beta 
SAGOSK 


e practice &, CK, 1JT75Y 
P psychotic’ response from, 3JP98E 


equation analysis, 


asymptotic distribution, 


review of, 1C 


6R 
serial-position effect, CK, 4CI27J 
social implications of, 1GA83M 
& social psychology, AN, 1GA11B 
statistical, 
2СК19Р 


stimulus sampling im, СР, 


mpling theory, modification of, 
CG, 3C A 
stochastic model of, DE, CJ, 4CK95F 
stochastic model of, 4CK735 
stochastic models of, Mark 
2CP99R ni з 
treatment of nh оны & ex 
tinction, CK, 31H29 б 
& value acquisition, GD. 3CKIH., ug 
R. S. Woodworth's anal sis of, 2CK ET 
Learning/verbal, advanced organizers &, in 
lege students, CL, ICIGTA К ACIH3L 
anxiety, failure stress &, DN, auc 
associative strength, S-R pair dis 


ov chains & 


c 
clustering during, synonyms a 2010 
Gibson theory evaluated, CREO 
connotative meaning &, 3 


& conceptual schemes, 4CO#2G 154 


differential meaningfulness &, АСТ ix 
distributed practice in, review & ani б, 
of, 4CI29U 5 sh 
double alternation, stimulus ec 
2С1655 ^ СЕ 
effect of hypnosis, on learning & 


2117р hy 
evil of Gibson theory, 401970 


I, word list, 4CI11D c1s6s 

CX ET in, discrimination, Ed DF, 
immediate effects of electrosho: 

21D87M sew, АСУ 
& individual differences, bo СТР 
interference theory evaluated, $ 
learning set &, 1CIOSS ses, ACIBI 
& meaning in associative respon 
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meaningfulness &, nonsense syllables &, 
1CI23A 

mediated associations in, 461978 

mediators & transfer in paired-associate 
task, 3CI73B 

muscle tension &, 1CI95S 

nonsense ables in, association frequency. 
of, 2CI87N 

one-trial, rehearsal in, 4CI90L 

paired associate, meaningfulness &, ICI15Y 

partial reinforcement in, instructions &, 
CJ, 4CI22K 

personality factors in, HI, 3CI79B 

proceedings, 4CI41C 

recall in, repetition, CI, 4CL96M 

rest intervals in, rehearsal &, 2CL11S 

retention & degree of overlearning, 5CL66P. 

schizophrenics’, 3JQ55B 

schizophrenics’ difficulties in, 4JQ53D 

semantic generalization &, 1CI91W 

serial lists &, retention of, CI, 1CL97P 
i on effect, theory of, CK, 


4CI27] 3 
stimulus discriminability in, 4CI43M. 
syntactical structure &, 1CI80E 


elevant information & CE, 4CI29K 
test assessment & experimental treatment, 
HB, 4CI10R 
theory of, 4CI8SF. 
transfer & overlearning in, 4С1815, 
word association, childhood, CI, 3FD61E 
word frequency & controlled association 
time, 4CI77H 
Legibility, instrument dials, 2LM69P 
road signs, interpretability, 3LM30B 
uniform stroke width alphabet, SLN34H 
Leisure, activity & high school achievement, 
1KL86H 
& aging, 2FI47K 
definition & study of, 1GA43W_ ў 
drive, conditioning &, visual stimulus in, 
1CG41W 
occupational milieu, taste &, 468566 
rural patterns in, changing Protestant 
ethic, 3GB57G 
nation & Ga 5НМ56М 
sociology of, 1GA75' 
sociology of, current problems, 1GA22D 
sociology of, 1GA61M E 
Light (See also Brightness; Color; Illumina- 
tion; Light adaptation; Luminance; 
Reflectance) 
adaptation to, phosphene threshold &, 
1BI25C Й 
conditioned responses to, planaria, 3E102H 
continuous, flicker, & EEG, DG, 2DH29I 
dark cycle, & eating behavior, rat, 3EF94S 
discrimination, brain damage, & chlorpro- 
mazine, SDK93P. 
flash, recovery of adaptation after, SLKOIB 
flickering, & continuous, effect on EEG, 


DG, 2DH291 3 
flickering, & visual analyzer reaction, 
SDHOSD : 
flickering, & visual analyzer reaction, 
DHOIS 
intensity, EEG & РСК response to, 
1DG2iM ч ; 
magnitude, & rate of pigeon pecking, 
4EG40H 


onset & offset as reinforcer, IEL7SR. 
patterns, flash identifiability, SLK19C 
periodicity, behavioral & physiological ef- 
fects, review, DL, IED71F. p 
photic driving, critical flicker fusion, 
4В179/ 
pulsating, EEG & ВЕ, 206681 
pulsating, EEG response, LG, 1DG95V 
as reinforcer, 1EL30C, 1EL90M, 1EL96D 
self-regulated exposure, rat, 4EF77L 
stimulation, cortical effects of, 1BC77M 
threshold Тог, alternating brightness &, 
4 , 11581 т 
Light adaptation (See also Dark adaptation) 
frog, BI, 201391, 
,Dhosphene threshold, 1BI25C 
Lighting (See also Illumination) 
day-night cycle, performance of human, 
4LG32H 


highway & vehicle, 3LN66W. 
‚‚ highway interchange, 4LN70D А 
Light reinforcement (See Reinforcement/light) 
imbic system, cingulectomy & conditioning, 
EK, 2DC40P 
,,PSychotropic effects on, SDKOSS 
Listening (See also Audition; Speech intelligi- 
llity) 
bibliography of, 4BMS2D. 
contestan] 28 in, CE, 1BO42T 
аз skill, research in, 2KJ45D 
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Literacy,  illiterates, ^ paper-and-pencil test, 
IHB43B ji ? 


„ Tate of language change &, 5GH32Z 
Literature, brother-sister in, AN, 467261 
UM) RUBUS for, punac 4KD25M 
ialogues', implications of, perception, 
4GH74H E 
grade school, research in, 2KJ79L 
Hawthorne, psychoanalytic interpretation 
of, 4HMASA 
high school, research in, 2KJ73C 
psychological knowledge, 3AA21M 
psychoanalytic interpretation of 
thorne, 4HM45A 
родине account of Hamlet, НМ, 


J28G 
tragic, death &, 1GJ62H 
Localization, auditory, with 
3BN17T 
auditory, time vs. intensity, 3BN25W 
of odd element, laterality characteristic, 
DQ, BJ, 3BC77C(a) 
touch stimuli, fingers & toes, 1BL77H 
Logic {See also Cognition; Reasoning; Think- 
ing. 
application of, in 
4AD59T 
& communication, 1GG97S 
formal, geometrical concepts in develop- 
ment, AC, 4CO20N 
growth in, Piaget's theory, 2FH43L 
language &, essays on, Max Black's, 
5GG61B 


& success in arithmetic, FC, 2KB02P 
Loudness (See also Audition; Noise; Sound) 

of complex sound, formula for, 4BM77S 

contralateral noise influence, 2BN82P 

critical flicker fusion &, varying stimulus 
color, ВІ, BM, 1BC67M_ 

determinants ої, comparison 
method, 1BN20C Ü 

discrimination of, analysis of, 3BN41P 

discrimination, frog, 101575 

internal, dog brain, salivation, motor, CR, 
DB, 2EI06A | 

magnitude estimation &, 2BN87H 

masking &, measurement of, 1BNO2G 

multicomponent tones &, measurement of, 
1BNO2G 

noise stimulation &, 3BN16P(a) 

perception of, theory of, 4BMSOJ 

reponse, intensity &, ‘preparatory set, 
4BN1 

scaling of, lambda function in, 1BN02G 

series of tones, function of instructions, 


Haw- 


thermal noise, 


science technology, 


stimulus 


2BN67T 
threshold of, masking noises &, BB, 
4BNOSL 


tone, effect of repetition, NUT 
also Affection; Mother 
en of, Sigmund Freud's, 3HM95G(a) 
deficiency vs. self-actualizing, 4HJ43M 
existential analysis of, 4HJO6B 
human development, 3FA04P 
self actualizing vs. deficiency, 3HJ43M 
socialization variables &, HJ, 3GC94B 
values &, SEIEN VOR 
inance (See also Illumination 
ru ue matches &, 2BIS0H 
foveal CFF, 2BI37F 
illumination judgments &, 2BI68B 
influences оп displays, 5LK37C 
Lysergic acid diethylamide (LSD), & color 
preference, 2DK10L s 
comparative effects, їп man, JQ, 1DK70S 
defenses & ego development, HM, SHL26S 
dose-response in humans, 2DRO4K 
EEG, Behavior, DG, 4DK73K 
in man, 
KERT response to, AN, 4HI21B 
response latency, &, 2DKOSR cr 
subjective experiences with, 4. 
& surfacing in fish, 3DK45A D 
therapeutic mechanisms of, Aes 
time estimation &, 19. Een ким 
in treatment of alcoholism, IC, 5JK34^ 
& visual thresholds, BI, 1DK28C 


i lectric skill, 
achine, typewriter, manual vs. el 
M 4LF68D 


nerve transmission &, 3DB17G 
Man, changing DN of, IACS2B 
ity of, » а 
Machine d system, loading in, 
065, 
АН concept of, 
ology’s, 1GB83W ^. adj 
philosophical view on life, adj 
3AD00! 
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modern soci- 


justment of, 
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Marriage 


potentialities, 4FC53H + 
psyche, social nature of, 1АЮ261, 
Management (See also Business; Executive; 

Leadership; Personnel/industrial; Super- 
vision) 

appraisal, LI, 2LD87M 

appearance of wisdom in probability &, 
I, 1GF72D 

atorgenics, science of, ILIO4C. 

attitude to unions, 4L167K 

attitudes, 211047 

“brainstorming,” 
1GE01T 

characteristics of effective, 2L147M 

communication processes, GG, 2LIS7S 

dismissal practices, 1L123M. 

effectiveness of, measurement, 2L147M 

evaluation of, 3LIISF. 

executive foresight, 3LI31S 

executive judgment, 4LI57F 

Íunction of corporation, 3LI27E 

function of men in systems of, 2L1470 

games, value of, 411665 

games, training value of, 4LI15S 

human problems of, book, SLISOS 

intern background, 3LE88M 

internship system of training, 1LES8C 

job attitudes of, ILH25H 

motivation & leadership, 1LI80K 

needs of, bottom vs, middle, 2LIOIP 

neurasthenia in, LI, 4JT23H. 

AS Structure & processes of, 

79; 


singly or іп groups, 


organizational structure of industrial lab- 
oratory, 3L172M 

organizational climate, 4L105M 

organizational behavior, book, SLIIOL 

perceived trait requirements, 4LI32P 

personal problems, 4LHO4K. 

personnel, review, 51/1850, 

personnel, efficiency, SLI4SR 

philosophy of, preference for, 1L160C 

politics of, 411065 

relations work, 2LI22T 

requirements of, 3LI63H —— 

Russian executives, characteristics, 2L194G 

selection of trainees, LI, 3LD21W 

social science education in, 3LIOZW — 

social responsibilities in India, SAN148 

span of control in, 2LI35M. 


status in, weight judgments &, LI, 
ABL58B 

training of managers, 3LIOOB f 
training for underdeveloped countries, 


2L107B 
utilization of, 1GA09F _ 
Western European practices, 4LI87M 
working conditions for, 4LHS6R 
Manic-depressive psychosis (See also Depres- 
sion) 
alcoholism &, 2JK8IR E 
blood sera affecting animal activity im, 
DJ, 2504 
Жай М ААМ 
4HI35K 4 
Manifest Anxiety Scale (See also Children's 
Manifest, Anxiety Scale; Taylor Mani- 
fest Anxiety Scale 
Bendig’s, response to threat, HF, 3HK65S 
Manipulation, infant & rhesus monkey, 
monkeys in restricted environment, age & 
stimulus attributes, 3ECOIM ' 
Marketing & СҮРӘ research, absolutes in re- 
search, 3LO45S 
Ganzheiten, (absolutes), 31.0455 
management of, LO, 511571, 
semantic differential, CO, 3LO28M 
survey scaling methodology, GD, 3LO69C 
Marriage (See also Courtship; Divorce; Mat- 
ing behavior; Paren 
& achievement, college student, 2KD26J, 
3KL26S 
adjustment of couples, self attitudes &, 
31Q14B 


adolescent expectations, 3FH81C 

adolescent opinions, 10, 2FH77Z 

adolescent marriage & role deprivation, 
21078В Н 

ери Egyptians, СВ, 31027A 

alcoholism, family role іп, IQ, 3JK53D 

attitude adole FH, SKD16P 

college student, 

` college student, adjustment, SKD4SM 

communication, empathy, disagreement, 
marital adjustment, 210569 

conflict in, casework results, 31Q26M(a) 

contract, Bantu, 168795 —'. 

counseling, academic programs in, 3AM76N 


Marriage 
Meaningfulness 


counseling, — physioloj in, training, 
17б EY 8, 

counseling, manual of theory & practice, 
IQ, 4IP46] i 

counseling, bases for referral, 11071К 

courtship intimacy, religious & sex dif- 

Я ferences, 110368; 

lecision making of spouses, personality, 
CP, 3IQ49K É В 7 

decision & choice behavior, husband-wife 
interaction, СР, 3IQ55K 

decision making, spouse roles & family 
ideology in, 21034K 

demasculinized husbands, 2IQ13E 

disenchantment in later ‘years, 31Q03P 

duration of, in relation to divorce, 21034M 

early marriage of girls, personality factors 
in, 21073M 

effect of wife's employment on husband's 
role, 21027H* 

families of schizophrenics, psychotherapy 
for, IQ, 1IH40B, 110610, 11Q69B, 
11074B 

family relations, survey of literature on, 
310671, 


family problems, interrelations of, 31019B 

family interviewing, analysis, 31021] 

family & church relations, conference on, 

Е 7 

amily life education, physiology іп, 
31067D ү 


family & marital status, mental illness, 
IR, 31Q03F 

family influences, & mental disorder, IQ, 
4JV53C 

family life education, need for improve- 
ments in, 21Q03L 

family research, symbolic interaction the- 
ory іп, 210115 

family therapy, interdisciplinary contribu- 
tions, 21Q59A 

family research & commentary, a review, 
21087D 


family attitude scale, 21Q40B 

family structure & emotional health, 
21Q25W 

female буе of intercourse, orgasm 
5 91W 

games & decision theory, marital counsel- 
ing, CP, 21Q64B 

group therapy with married couples, IG, 
21Q21B 

health education, role of family in, 
110166 


homesickness & parental visits of spouses, 
LC, 21036G 

homogeneous family, & MM test of per- 
sonality, 31Q09A 

husband-father role, importance of, 310951, 

husbands! sex & marital adjustment, 
21045D 

interfaith marriages, outcomes of, 31Q28H 

international conference on, 310120 

Japanese families, participant-observation 
of, GB, 3IQ61V 

knowledge of self & of mate, interest pat- 
terns, 11Q37B 

length of hospitalization &, 2HI65H 

male & female sexuality, biosocial & de- 
velopmental theory, 21Q63S 

marital interview patterns & interviewer's 
sex, 31Q85K 

marital relationships in Trinidad, GB, 
31Q66R 

marital status of 2nd generation Ameri- 
cans, 1GB33H 

marital happiness, religious affiliation &, 

(Q46D 


marital adjustment of males, age of mar- 
riage &, 21048M 

marital happiness, effect of marriage 
course оп, 210300 

marital happiness scores, premarital pet- 
ting &, 21049R. 

marital adjustment, altruism as function 
in, 31Q20B 

marital _ adjustment, 
210511, 

marital adjustment &, Н], 210491, 

marital integration, & satisfaction with 
Child's behavior, 21065Е 

marriage counseling in England, GB, 
3IQ46M d ч 

marriage counseling, recurrent problems in, 
1Q27H* 


prediction tests, 


married college studi speci: 
ED S udents, special course 

к ешп їп, 31034В 

needs of spouses, newlyweds vs. middle- 
sped ah ME: y vs. middle. 


SUBIECT INDEX 


normal & "disturbed" marriages, com- 
parative study of, 11093Т 

permissiveness & sex roles, 2IQ11R 

personal growth, interrelations of, 2IQ45D 

physiology of, 21067D 

postparental period, personal adjustment 
in, HJ, 21066A 

prediction of fertility, 3IQ92D. 

premarital counseling, dream analysis in, 
IJ, 31Q58W 

premarital sex relations, religious attitudes 
&, 2IQ71D 

problems of middle & later years, SIQ25F 

role, adolescent expectation, 3FH42M 

satisfaction, & perceptual congruence, 
310341, 

satisfaction of rural couples, correlates of, 
310828 

schizophrenic wives &, ІО, 370091, 

scientific matchmaking, 21042W 

self-other perceptions of mates, HJ, 
21049L 

sex attitudes & behavior, 21Q35K 

simultaneous psychotherapy with couples, 
SIP94B 

student-centered course, role playing ses- 
sions in, 210556 

therapy with wives of alcoholics, 1Q, 
2JK30K 

university counseling service, marriage 
counseling, 31Q73F 

in USSR, GB, 3AN54F 

vocational attitudes, of older mothers, 
210935 

widowed & divorced mothers, group coun- 
seling of, 31Q38I 

women who hate their husbands, role of 
mothers of, 4IK28F 

Yale Marital Interaction Battery, valida- 
tion, 2IQ53B 


Masculinity-femininity (See also Femininity; 


Sex role) 


auditory threshold &, BB, 4BNOSL 
backward, auditory exposure time, SBNOSG 
backward, of tones, 4BN17G 

changes with time, 3BN63B 

contralateral, in hearing, 3BN34W 
loudness summation &, iBNO3S 

low frequency, in audition, 3BN40F 
masker level, Bekesy audiometry, 2BN64S 
by noise, & speech intelligibility, 3BO13S 
noise, audition study, cat, 1DI39C 

noie &, IBN84G 

of pulsed tones, 4BN70S 

pure tones & speech, 5BO72C 

of sounds, 1BM20G 

tone, threshold, time influences, 2BN98G 


Mass media (See also Advertising; Communi- 


cation; News; Radio) 
survey of research on, GD, 561515 


Maternal (See also next heading) 


behavior, in nonmaternal golden hamsters, 
SEDIIR 

behaviors, overt, expressed needs, 3FG61C 

behavior socioeconomic status &, 3FG61B 

care, deprivation of, chimpanzee, SECO3D 

deprivation effect on children's time con- 
cept, 2FCO6C 

deprivation, summary, 4FGSOY 

deprivation, psychoanalytic view, HM, 


deprivation, infant effect on personality, 
3FG25G 

deprivation, & theory of Adolph Meyer, 
4FG81B 

employment, effects on child, 1FG87H 

employment, effect on children of, 2FG49S 

employment, relation to child develop- 

. ment, SFG34B 

influences on children, 1FG90F 

rejection of stutterers, 1JE45K 


Maternal attitudes, & children’s adjustment, 


JT, 1FG67A 


evaluation of social recovery, rating scale 
for, 31L63B agar 


Mathematics, achievement test, South Africa, 
L77M 


algebra, matrix, 3AE69D 

algebra- then-and-now, SKL75M 
arithmetic retardation, 1KE88M 

attitude & achievement, KL, 2KO19A 
concept formation, children, 2FD71S 
& ingen апалае translation, СЕ, 


1KB098 
940 


Meaning (See also Semantics) 


mathematical psychology, lAEO4L 
mathemaphobia, ^ analysi 
3KD92A(a) ei 
matrix algebra, 3AE69D 
x, program for inverting, 4AG21D 
s, prediction of, true-score theory, 


n unfolding & factor analy- 


шен оа unfolding, 2AE21H 
multidimensional unfolding geometri - 
tions, ЗАЕ25М S yis 
мо treatment of, 4AE44S 
performance in, factors affectin 
3KD92A E, KL, 
role of reflective intelligence, 1KJ45S 
Statistics textbook, Russian, SAE37R 
talent in, adolescence, HD, KH, 2FHSSK 
teaching, research in, 4KE30C 
thinking & behavior measurement, 1АЕ145 
translation in, & language, CF, 1КВ095 


mer: behavior (See also Courtship; Sex 


ehavior) 

communal nesting, 2 breeding pairs, Ben- 
galee, EO, 2EB61) 

hormones &, birds, 1DJSSE 

nest building & defeatherization, 3EO06W 

reproduction, behavior of captive cod, 
3EF77B 

ch. on susceptible female rats, JU, 


tem, cross-cultural study of, 4GBSSF 


D : 
Maturation (See also Development; Growth) 


& academic achievement, 2KLi7B 

adults, & parent education, 3FIS4I 

& learning, 2FALIE E 

maturity & deviant responses, JT, IHII7R 

physical, & popularity & mental health, 
4FF26C 


prematurity, emotional aspects of, 1FG330 


Maze & maze learning (See also Learning/ 
) 


maze 
alternation 
3ED00G 
amino acid deprivation &, DO, 2DK13F 
S-azaguanine & maze learning, 3DJOID 
behavior & drugs, rat, 1DK 
bright rats, learning tests, 2EH75S 
cholinesterase activity &, in rat, 1DJ68P 
cortical lesions, Apes &, rat, EH, 
2DCOIT, 2DCO6T 
s, ivatic EM, 2DKSOB 
drugs, motivation &, E EG TDKSOB 
2DF69T 
1DM36J А 
female as incentive for male, rat, 4EF09W 
X-irradiation &, 2DM04M Mu. 
overlearning & reversal in rat discrimini 
tion, 4EHOOI | 
phenylalanine diet, 
DO31Y 


behavior in meal worm, 


brain serotonin & 


rocess of, entropy & 2CK37C e 
feserpine & ECS in, rat, DF, 1DK46W 
septal lesions &, 2DC27 
strychnine sulphate &, 
test of aspiration level, HE, 2E 
after trolley rides through water 


ii OR 
T strains &, rats, EH, 1DP2 
ater varied infantile experiences in mouse, 
EH, 3EC79H 5 E. к 
verbal labelling, serial position curve, 
3CF47E 


2T 


1DK99M 
Е, 2HB73G 
maze, 


connotative, discrimination of meaning, 
3CI14L(a) HAE 
connotation, generalization 
level, AC ; 
ood life, 3G n 021 
фа similarity of, prediction of, 1С 
new theory of, 1CO17F & AHESSM 
psychological measurement & ЗЕМ 
relention of interpretations, 2 
similarity of, judged, m poc 
& verbal associative respons 5, ultipliers of 


& adaptation 


Meaningfulness, of adverbs, as m! 


intensity, 1BB27C of, 


& association value, 


2CIS7N 
conditioning &, CG, 1100S, 
conditioning of, FA, 3CO23D sp 
constancy of, & age, FA, SO has 
cross-cultural comparisons, JP? Assoc 
tion Test, СІ, GB, SHIAR rentia! & 
of foreign words, semantic diffe 
GH, 1CI66^ 
generalization of, 2CI60B iye 
generalization, ol, associati 
CI, 2 "wi T 
information transmission &, 2CP. 


comparison 


factors iM 


D] 


lapse of, satiation &, 2CL79W 
meaningless events, rating of, SBCS4K 
methods of measuring, 161365 
operant conditioning of, word classes &, 
2С0905 
paired-associate learning &, 1CI71C 
i associate learning &, 1CI15Y 
d associate learning, 2CI14G 
ciate learning, 2CI27C 
paired-as es, children, SFD73M. 
polar opposition &, similarity іп, 260478. 
in serial verbal learning, & transfer of 
training, 2CIOIN 
& serial learning, 4CI48A 
short-term retention &, 4CL43P 
stimulus generalization &, mediation the- 
ory of, 2CO27D 
visual duration thresholds &, 4CI99J 
of words, & visual duration thresholds, BI, 
4BC33N 
Measurement (See also Mathematics; Scaling; 
Statistics) 
errors of cutting scores &, SAEI9L 
intelligence, 1HD17T 
psychological, R. S. Woodworth's contribu- 
lion to, 2AE81G 
& psychology, 1AE78N 
sets of, relations among, 2AG29H 
Mechanical aptitude (See also Aptitude/ 
mechanical) 
educational, symposium, 5KJ76H 
Solomon (pretesting) effect, 4KJO7E 
Mediating response (See also Mediation) 
learning &, 2CJO9P 
chosomatic medicine &, 5JU77R 
similarity &, in children, CO, 4FD13L 
verbal, early behavioristic analyses of, 
AD85G 
Mediation (See also Mediating response) 
theory, stimulus generalization &, 2C027D 
transier іп paired-associate learning, 
3C173 


3CI73B 
verbal in MAPS test, CI, 4HG53R 
Medical education (See also Medicine; Student/ 
medical) MR 
basic science & clinical instruction in, 
1AM99G 
principles of teaching, 2КАОАМ 
psychology in, SAMOSH fi 
Medical student (See Student/medical) 
ion, bibliography, USN School 
Aviation’ Medicine reports, 2LA41D 
& biology, cybernetic problems in, 4AI02M. 
gynecology, group therapy in, JU, 
31G08G(b) 
medical diagnosis, models for, 1AE340 
obstetrics, group therapy in, JU, 
3IG08G(b) 
Pediatrics, genetics in, IDPI2H М 
Physician, forced-choice evaluation, 
1LD67N 
Preventive, in industry, 1LI19G 
Sociology, sick role cycle &, 4GB36G 
theoretical, idealism & philosophical prob- 
lems, 3AD39P аў; 
USAF School of Aviation Medicine 1959 
index, LA, 1AII6U 
USAF School 1942-1958 index, by field, 
1А1860 
Memory (See also Recall; 
Recognition) 
avoidance, & ECS, SDK22M 
bibliography of, A, 2CL36Y. 
binocular fixation &, BF, 3CL39S 
biochemical basis of, DP, 4DB62H 
biochemical basis of, CF, DP, 4DJ88G 
biophysical theory of, 1CK38U 
biophysics of, 1CL5SL 
central organization of, 3CLO8W 
Cerebral areas for, CM, 4DAIIF _ 
Chemical modification of, CM, 4DK24H 
of childhood, failure & hostility, 3HJ84H (а) 
cognitive control &, HL, 1CF65G 
creativity factor, CM, SHD80G 
curiosity, 4FD97M 
decision theory analysis of, CP, 4BBS2T. 
defect in Korsakoff's psychosis, 1JK83N 
defect of, in brain lesions, 1JG48W 
delayed reaction test in woli & jackal, 
4EH6SH 
earliest, manifest content. of, 1FC41W ^ 
effect on intracranial stimulation on, in 
cats, EJ, IDE21T 
€go involvement in, HJ, 2CL25K 
familiarity, CL, 2GH830 
Gestalt theory of, 3CLOBW б 
immediate, rehearsal & recall in, 1CL25 
immediate, model for, 1CL55P 
immediate, age differences, 2FE29B 
individual ‘differences in, 1CL85S 


Forgetting; 


SUBJECT INDEX 


information transmitted &, in brief visual 
, presentations, CP, BF, 1ВС29$ 
infants’ of inoculation, 3FBO3L 
interhemispheric transfer of, EK, 2DCS8B 
interpretation уз, recall, 2KB53M 
measurement of qualitative — changes, 
3CL58J(a) 
memorization & naming in children, 
1FD78K 
mental retardation & visual, 4JI13S* 
methods of meaning, CI, 1DL97P 
naming as aid to, children, IFD78K 
neural processes &, CK, 2CL18G 
perceptual organization &, under stress, 
LG, 1CL25A. 
perseveration theory vs. associative inter- 
ference, CK, 2CL18G 
perceptual oscillation їп 
2CLISE 
physiological basis, CM, 4DA69F 
physiology of, review, CL, 3DA93B 
reaction time & 1CD48H 
in schizophrenics, 3JQ71S(a) 
in school learning, Russia, CL, IKBO3R 
social aspects of learning &, SCL62F 
thought processes &, analysis of, 1CI45L 
tonal, intelligence &, 2HD820 
visual, in deaf children, 2]D72F 
Memory disorder (See also Aphasia) 
agnosia, brain lesions &, 2JF89K 
aphasics, classification of, 3JE78R(a) 
& mortality, aged psychiatric patients, 
SFI75S У 
Mental (See also next headings) 
activity, science & religion on, 4АШ2М 
age, on German WISC, FE, AN, 3HD03H 
age & oddity learning, defective children, 
FD, EJ, 1EN28E 
contagion, rhythms &, 3HJ69M 
organization, intelligence &, 3HD78R(a) 
output, & time of day, CE, 4FC82U 
ОШУ elect of. past 
experience, 4FIISW 
work, measurement of, ILFOIK — — 
work, influence of music on, 1LG59S 
Mental ability, EEG pattern &, in children, 
HD, 1DG27N 


in Q, grades, & drawings, FE, 1HB44W 
& purulent meningitis, 1HNSSJ 7 
in relation to deviant birth conditions, 


establishing, 


5 graphic reproductions, FF, 
1HE38Z 
in temporal lobe epilepsy, tests for, HI, 
Ш distribution, 


test — scores, theoretical 


ЅАЕ59: 
Mental deficiency (See also Mental Retarda- 
ti 


ion. 
development, problems, SFA9SL . 
Mentilysiologieal mechanisms in, DA, AFBOIF 
preschool & school children, 3FC82T 
Mental disorder, & acculturation, AN, 2GB85D 
aftercare clinics, IR, 4IN42C 7 
in aged, causative factor, CL, 4FO9I 
alcoholism &, 3JK2G pent 
attitudes to education & experience, GD, 
4IR63A 
attitude to, SGD4OE |. 
& brain damage, JG, oM 
causes of, a review, 4JV8M 
childhood, prevention, JA, 3FF25C 
classification, 4JQ62W 
college student, 1KDO9K 
concept 2 2]А595у 2JA69A 
in industry, 1L 
cross-cultural analysis of, HA, SGB20H 


cultural factors VEHI in, 2JV15M 
lture, GB, 

epidemiology of, 1JV28J, 2]Vo0H 

& family influences, 1o. 4ЈУ53 

fetal damage &, TA dl ум 

Б ша, 4FV45A, 4JV14B 


‚ AN, 1HI25G 
& graphology cross-culturally views of, 


R14, 
0) of, in old age, 5JV38N 
& intelligence, JP, 2HDS2G 
in old age, ЗЕБ, Он 
'osium, "] 1 сй 

Py EXC selectivity, Anti-Semitism, 

4GD90P. 

in literature, JA, 3GJ89G 

place sciri factors, HJ, 4JV97R 
риу cycle of somatosensory cortex in, 

HN, 


5 
incidence of, in United States, SJVS3A 
ET rates of patients, SILT 
schizophrenia as a disease, 2] 
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Moaningtulness 
Mental health 


sex distribution of, SJV19P 
social status & GB, 3JVS0L 

change & GB, 4JV80M 
social class position & GC, 2JV27D 
H. S, Sullivan’s conception of, 2JA61C 
teachers, ЈА, ЗКМ045 


Mental health’ (See also Adjustment) 


cardiac patient, psychology in rehabilita- 
Чоп of, 2IRO4W 

catastrophies in relation to, 2IRS9B 

& childhood, 2FG721 

childhood, JA, 3FF25C 

children & divorce, 2FGO7L 

classroom approaches, 4KD73K. 

clinic, in teacher education, 4KM17H 

college facilities 154Е 

community, psychologists іп, IN, 3AK38R 

consultations, central themes in, 31P27B 

craziness &, 3JA87W 

criteria of, role of values in, 216995 

culture & IR, 1GB73M 

culture &, HA, 3GA95S 

developmental ‘status, boys, 4FF26C 

diagnosis of mental retardation for, IR, 
2]I10T 

discharged psychiatric patients, post-hos- 
pital follow-up study, 21820 

in education, textbook, 1KD34B 

effects of urbanization, 3IR24L C 

employer attitudes, hiring former patients, 
216568 

facilities іп Russia, AN, 3IRI7D Y 

family health maintenance, by medical 
teams, transference, 4IF128 К 

of hospitalized medical patients, 31М445 

implications of the concept of, 3IR67G 

in industry, ILH31A 

insight &, 3HJ25W у 

& intelligence, adolescence, 3FH85J 

international approaches, SIR3K | 

intra-psychic health уз, extra-psychic suc- 
cess, 4IROIM* p 

maladjustment & school, FF, 2KD351 

Massachusetts, correctional programs, psy- 
chologists, IA, 3ALOGB - 

measures of, & susceptibility to hypnos 
31183F f 

mental health & mental illness, conceptual 
framework for, 2IR03B 9 

mental illness, family & marital status, 
IR, 31Q03F | 

mental retardation & IR, 3J130C 

migration & adjustment, 3IRO2W 

National Institute on Rehabilitation and 
Labor, 2IROSP. 

& nursery schools, 4ЕСО1В T 

occupational therapist, therapeutic use of 
the self" (Frank), 2188] 

of older, normal persons, FI, 3IRS9R 

& parent-child relations, 1FGO7B 

of Parkinson's disease, chemothalamectomy 
in, 4IR22R 


& "pathogenic" childhoods, 5JV86R 

patron system, 3LH71A ч 

& physical fitness, diverse conceptions of, 
31К39В М 

prevention of nervousness &, 3ЈТ521 

preventive psychiatry, report of conference 
on, 5100, Taaa Т үз 

“private” уз, "public" logic, definition of, 
3IROSB 

problems of the older client, 2IRISL 

psychopathology &, 2JA458. 

pychotogen equilibrium, SDKIIM 

rational living, guide to, 2IROSE. 

rehabilitation counseling, frequent ques- 
tions raised in, 2181701, 

rehabilitation team, psychiatrist's role on, 
2IR22B. 


rehabilitation counseling as profession, 
2IR04H 


Habilitation of vagabonds, 318118 
réhabilitation counselor, 3IRO9B 
ligii &, 3 x 
research, opposition to, (Hudson, New 
York), 2AA37E 
research ‘progress in, 1JA43U 
& romanticism, 3HF44 A 
Of ‘school administrator, KM, А1800 
sheltered workshop, group therapy in, , 


316085" 
а Social desirability, IHIÓH 
Social evolution & IR, 3GBO3E 2 
social obstructions to mental health, 
218265 f 
i al factors in, 11R87F 
So cuum sailors’ homes rehabilitation, 
3IR47P 
ritual values &, 4IR6IM 
Sütvey older people, IR, 1FI34N 


Mental health 
Meprobamate 


of teachers, educational program for, KM, 
2IR20M 
values, & mental health, 218995 
work therapy programs, 2IR220 
workshops for clergy, 31R01K 
work &, in different industries, 4TRO1L* 
Mental hospital (See also Hospital) 
challenges to patient, sociopsychological 
analysis, 4IM06P 
changes in NP patients, staff attitudes, 
IE, HI, IM57P 
educational program in, IIHO7D 
evaluation of e recovery, rating 
scale for, 31L63B 
follow-up study of discharges, 4IR79D 
geriatric patient discharges, factors in, 
5IM12M 
humanistic values in, dilemmas caused by, 
4IM21G 
new trends in, SIMIOW 
vs. nursing home, schizophrenic & brain- 
damaged, FI, JG, JO, 31M35D 
outcome rates & family orientation, 
SIMASW 
personalization of patient care, 3IM37N 
recovered vs. chronic patients, 21М115 
results of industrial therapy in, LH, 
418326 
revision of statutory discriminations in 
New Jersey, 4IL37D 
socio- vs. psychotherapeutic orientation in, 
1IMOII 
social distance in, IM, 5GC56P 
Sociotherapeutic program, for psychotic, 
SIMASI 
statistics, misinterpretation of, 1IR16G 
therapeutic effects of research, 4IM78R 
as "total institutions”, symptoms, 41М545 
trial visit, prediction of response to, 
1IM85P 
Mental hygiene, of intellectuals, IR, 3AK14G 
in classroom, textbook, 4KD98B 
Mental patient (See Psychiatric patient) 
Mental retardation (See also Mental deficiency) 
African incidence, mongolism, GB, 3J193K 
age & perceptual-motor transfer іп, 2J125C 
aggressiveness differences in, 4]180Е 
articulation in cerebral palsy & in, CH, 
3JH10I 
articulation in, stability of, JI, 5GH28S 
associative processes in, 1J161S 
attitudes toward  institutionalization іп, 
1Ј166Т 
attitudes of parents, 1JI82C, 1JI90C 
auditory figure-ground perception &, JG, 
JI, 2BC29L 
autonomic functioning & FA, 2HN33V 
basal angle of skull in, 2JI09K, 2JI10K 
behavior variability in, 4JI83H. 
Bender-Gestalt drawings of children with, 
JL 2]G260 .— 
ody-way suggestibility in, II, 2JI13D. 
case of phenylketonuria, DJ, 1]I26T 
causes, institutional children, Iran, 3FB47D 
changing attitude to, JI, 460270 
chemotherapy of, JI, 4ÍC31R. 
child, hospital &, 3JI81K 
Clinical services for, 4JI44R. 
clinic costs in, 4JI33F 
color E Ind E 4ЕН5ІМ 
community failure о! atients with, 
3JI13W р , 
compassion & tact in, 3JI19S(a) 
concept learning in, CO, 2]137B 
content of verbal explanations, 2]177M. 
concept formation in, 4JI88D. 
concept-switching, reinforcement, &, 4]1517, 
conceptual task, CO, 3JI70M 
content of verbal explanations, 2Ј177М 
counseling in, 1JI73T 
definition of, 3JI47B 
delay learning set, 3JISSH 
design copying in children with, 271807 
design reproduction in, 4J1132* 
leterioration, in test performan 
1JI07T pi ce of, 
deviant usd &, 3]I63C(a) 
deviations hypothesis, 3JI63C(a) 
diagnosis & treatment of, 11011, 
differential abilities in, FE, 3JI50M 
discrimination learning, pretraining experi- 
ences, CH, 31595 
discrimination learning sets in, ЕЈ, 27166G 
Асано reversal learning їп, СС, 


EUM & performance in, JG, 


drug therapy, JI, 2IC890 
drug therapy in, DK, 4]I72B 


drug therapy in, IC, 2Ji23H 
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EEG alpha pattern in, DG, 3JI61L 
EEG, character disorders &, IC, 4JI90F 
EEG, children, JS, 3DGO1B 

electrical sensitivity of eye in, BF, 
2J103C 

emotional problems of parents in, 4JI68M 
emotional shock & mongolism, 1JI57S 
emotional adjustment іп, 1JI06E 
emotional disturbance & suspected, 3J123G 
employability in, 4JI72K 

employability in, 1J129W 

employability in workshop in, 1JI23M 

endogenous vs. exogenous, WAIS perform- 
ances, 4JI11F 

exceptional child, teacher training, 3K M99P 

expectations of development in, 1JI01C 

expression of hostility in, HL, 4Ji21C 

eye abnormalities in, BF, 3JI42F 

eyeblink conditioning &, JI, 1CG44C 

factorial analysis of abilities in, AH, 
4JI41B 

false, 2КС17Р 

familial effects of, 3JI12F. 

figure-ground perceptions in, 2JISOT 

frustration tolerance, 3HJ71S(a) 

generalization of learning in, 5JI34C 

genetic factors in, 3JI42P 

group counseling of mother in, IP, 
1JI89G 

hearing loss in, JD, 2JI30R 

ideas of success-failure, 3JI15B(a) 

identification & treatment іп, 4J192G 

implications of self-injury, 1]IS8Z 

incidence of, 1J197B 

incidental learning in, JI, KH, 3CJ45G 

inhibited impulsivity ‘in, SJIOSK 

institutionalized patients’ work &, 4JI93K 

instructional improvements in schools for, 

„2чу 

intelligence test response in endogenous, 

THAM in endogenous, 

intelilgence test results in, HD, 2JISOM 

intelligence, mongolism &, 4JI56N 

job placement techniques for, 31161, 

kinesthetic aftereffects in, BE, 41865 

language development in, НВ, 41030 

language development in, GH, 4JI13S* 

language & communication in, 2JI70N 

learning sets in, CH, 1JI19K 

learning accuracy, measurement of, 4JDS11 

M n use, шев 

length of hospitalization intellij 
iss р & intelligence, 

level of language usage іп, GH, 3JI40L 

London Conference on the Scientific Study 
of Mental Deficiency, 1960, 3AN26F ` 

manifest anxiety in, HK, 4J177M 

measuring educability, 1KG32S 
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warm-up in, hypnosis & IL, 2CD63M 
writing pressure, 4CD32H 


muscle groups, 


Motor skill, chimpanzee & monkey compared, 
4EH35M 


Б 
rotor, schizophrenics, 3JQ87S(a) 
egression hypothesis, tracking, 
D79F(a) 4 
‘suit rotor, reminiscence &, personality, 
HE, 4CF98B 

ary pursuit, skin conductance in, arousal 
&, CD, 2CC70K 


7 
rotary pursuit, variables in, 2CD59A 
typology & tapping rate, HJ, 2CD51G 


Mouse, accumulated attacking time, measure 


in fighting, 3EO08C 


aggression, genetic & social factors, 

4ED67L à ? 
amphetamine toxicity & aggression, 1DK97S 
analgetics in, EI, 1DK80V 


early handling & adult behavior, IEC82K 

exploratory behavior, body weight & emo- 
tionality, 5ЕЕ99Т 

genetic differences, IDP62M — 

genetics & alcohol preference in, EF, 
2DP16M 

homing in, 1ED28B 

learning apparatus for, IEHSSE 

light reinforcement, generalization, & ex- 
tinction, 4EL61B 

marihuana effects in, 4DK12V 

maze learning, infantile experiences, EH, 
3EC79H 


3 

odor & reproductive functions, SEG49P 

sensory reinforcement from auditory stim- 

ulation, 4EL64B л 

х behavior, aggression & submission, 

, 2EOUK 1 

shock effect retention, ether &, EK, CL, 
2DK77A Ў 

Stimulus complexity, light reinforcement, 
4EL66B 


& toxicity in, DN, IDK66W — | 
of pregnant female & litter behavior, 
EC44K 


resistance in, DN, 1DL70R 
ioned operant reserve, barpressing, 


uncondi 
4EHS7A 


Movement (See also next heading) 


measurement in Pee тЫ 1FB95K 

muscle tensions &, 

perception of, luminance level &, 2BGS6B 

rate of, individual differences in, 2С0085 

rate of, reaction time &, 2CD58H 

rate of, reaction time &, 2CD46E 

rate of, & reaction time, 2CD88S 

real, figural after-effect, 2BES7T 

of retinal image, perceptual importance, 
4BGSOH ‘a 

speed of, body size &, 2CD97P 


speed of, in various muscle groups, 
2CDSSL I Ue EU 
voluntary, {тот cybernetic viewpoint, 


1AD99C 
voluntary, in gravitational field, SAN 
Woodworth's studies of, review of, 2CD46/ 
binocular fusion in, 

3BG39R M 
figural after-effect of, 2BES7T. 


kinsmen in India &, 47053) — . 

legal & social aspects ob 
psychodynamics of, N 

& social structure in Ceylon, JN, JO, 
_3GC44W Т 

violence & murder, 5JN30B 


Muscle, action potentials, prolonged work, РА, 


ILF32G 
acm Mec 
4 
contraction, & excitation, IDBISN p 

development of, variables in, i pez 

dystrophy, fantasy productions in children, 
FC, 4JB43M 

dystrophy & speech defects, 2ЈЕ52М 

dystrophy, Rorschach movement, male pre- 
adolescents, JB, 2HGOSM 


conditioning of, EI, 


Narcosis (See also Sleep) 
National character, of 


Nazi, totalitarianism, 
5G. 


{еей achievement (See, Ас 
ен но affirmation, origins of, 
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end-plate membrane, ionic factors &, 
1DB17N 


fatigue of, sex differences in, 1CB85R 

fatigue, & serotonin, SDK24G 

fiber potentials, sympathetic influence on, 
5DB98N 

potential changes, sensory deprivation &, 
2DJO9D 

rhythmic motor response &, individual 
differences in, 2CD91K 

strength of, measures of, 2CD42H 

strength of, motivation &, 2CC83R 

tension in, motor task performance &, 
$CD50G 

tension, verbal learning &, 1С1955 

tension in, tracking &, LL, 2CD31E 

tremor, microelectrode studies &, 5DB47C 

tremor (postural), lesions &, SDC37P. 

work, experienced strain &, 4Ср035 


Music, ability, psychology of, AH, 4HA36T 


action potentials (MAP), & work break- 
down, ICD31K 

automatic programming of, 2BA77M 

automatic graph of, 167845 

of Bambuti pygmies, BC, 2GBO4T 

communicated by words, 167245 

components of, developmental aspects, 
4CD30Z ( 

as distraction, vs. time estimates, GJ, 
UE SLGO8P 

in industry, р 

influence od mental work, 1LG59S 

methods of writing (new), 1GJ84S 

morale & production, 4LGO9U. 

nicotine & tobacco, 4DK63F 

Parkinsonism & altered of, SJF43C 

Perception, ot, аде, АС, 167588 

itch &, M 

Preference; adolescence, GJ, 1ЕН75В 

psychoanalytic study of, HM, 1GJ27F_ 

Pythagorean vs. Aristotelian viewpoint, 
1GJ97C 

By RAIN 

rehearsal of, 

& sexual arousal, GU, 1HJ18W 

CERE of aptitude tests of, KK, 
AN, 3GJ23 

talent tests, uses of, 1GJOSF 

teaching of, Russia, IKESOR | 

tempo & КА figures in, BM, 
3GJ11C(a 

BEY Scale (new), 1GJ10K 

tests for talent ise 4GJ34F 

‚3 ТИГЕ 

ERE in pitch discrimination, CD, 
1BN790 

training, & vibrato, 2GJ75B 


Narcissism, defenses &, 4HL93S 


primary vs. secondary, 4HM10S 


rance, SGD39M 
language structure &, GB, 1GH89S 


"disclosure, 3KD15, 
Semantic diferent, i», SGDO6F 


b tonti, 
Need (See also Mnievement need; Motivation) 


‘affiliation. & interpersonal ` effectiveness, 


3HJ98C(a) б 

i izophrenic, 2J033C | 
АШ, Expressed, maternal behaviors, 

3FG61C Ss РЁ 

ent of prejudice, 3 

T ucl Parkinsonism s EOM IS 
for effectiveness, infant, HJ, CES 
fulfilled, correlates of happiness, SHJLAW (а) 
nurturance, attitude to ga Т 
overt vs. covert, GD, ane 
personal, of teachers, 5KM 9 ра 
reduction, reformation of homeostasis, 

2СС495 

isfaction, 1LHO7F 
Se actions of, adolescence, M 
schizophrenics’ presen ETRAS 
for structure, teaci ee ee mu 
GH, 3HM43F 


Negativism, adolescent, ^ development, 


AFFA0I 


Negro (See also Newro/Soubher) of, 3JA9SP 


African witchcraft & 


i 5]К118 ; 
RD ael to, in United States, 


1GD87B 
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Motor performance 
Nervous system 


attitudes to desegregation, 3GD04R. 

Caribbean, cultural roots of, 4GB55F 

children in Germany, 1GB10E 

children, self acceptance & attitudes to 
Negroes & whites, 1FC25T 

conflict’ over desegregation, GE, 3GD38G 

delinquency &, 4J097B 

delinquency trends &, 4JOS8M 

& desegregation, 3GD30L 

dimensions of attitudes to, 4GD03W 

in industrial setting, adjustment of, LH, 
SGB89S 

intelligence &, academic achievement, HD, 
1KJ27M 

judging badness in, BB, SGDO7D 

rural children, sex differences, intelligence, 
SFEO9P 5 

student, effects of integration, GB, 
2KL39S* 


white, perception of interracial housing, 
3GD24H 

vs. white on MMPI, FH, 2HFO4B 

vs. white self concept, AH, 3GCO3B 

vs. white in self valuation, 3HJ35G 

white differences in MMPI scores, GB, 


1HF32H 
vs. white attitudes, AN, 2GD03B 


Negro/Southern 
Neonate (See also Infancy) 


cat, evoked thalamocortical potentials in, 
2DH40P 
hand-mouth 
3FB43W А DA 
human, sensory habituation & discrimina- 
tion, 2FB91B А f, 
inadequate mothering & disturbance in. 


contacting & activity in, 


Gi 
study by film records, 4FB72E 
unlearned behavior, 4FB92W 


Nerve (See also Nerve fiber) 


activity, physiochemical mechanism of, 
1DB15N 


activity, ion movements during, 1DB21H 


activity, chemical factors controlling, 
B62N Y 
auditory, electrical hypothesis, BM, 
2DHS7G 


conduction, enzymatic theory of, DB, 
B61A 


impulse transmission, magnetic fields &, 
3DB17G 

optic, color response, frog, BH, ФОТО 

transmission, synaptic action & 1DB47 

vagus, & cardiac acceleration, EL, 1DJ63D 

visual cortex, & reticular stimulation, DH, 
2DB11F 


Nerve fiber, & reflex dilatation of pupils, 
5DB60 


E 


Nervous system (See also next headings) 


tivity, liability of, dog, 2EH26M 
activity, higher child, 5FA20K 
activation study of, 1AD22K 
& animal behavior, DA, 3EA18D 
brain, eU of, 2DB12J. 
t, 2DB3 Ў 
caudate nucleus, lesions & learning, mon- 
EJ, 1D È; 
EURO of, in industrial personnel, 
2LA23G 
i logy, DG, 4JFO2L. 
child. пешак theory, & BF, 4DH29L 
communication, DB, 5669 
conditioning &, Pavlov's 
5$CG30. 
dyskinesia &, 5JFO7C | 
extrapyramidal, reserpine, 
extrapyramidal system & 
S]ORSK 


&, individual 


S 
research їп, 


3DK53H 
schizophrenia, 


fatigue differences іп, 


BAIM 

а fond intake, EF, 3DA77A ш 

heart exclusion ira КУЧЕ 2р], 

i &, ED, K 

hiberatflnculties '& deficiencies, USSR, 
2 


4, " " 
m Te electrophysiological theory of, 
21143 
indi “strength” of, IHEAIR 
Indices of facilitation in, development 
a i ions, 3DA94D 
integrative action, reconsiderations, 3D 
integrative activity of, & conditioning, 
DD) TD e in, 4DBI4M 
i analy: " \ 
1с] models for, AD, АТ, 1DA90U 
memory traces &, CK, 2CL18G 
metabolism in, CG, 4DB83P 
methods of study of, IDAOSS |. 
morphological changes, rat, 1DJ76 


Nervous system 
Neurosis/experimental 


neuroleptics, extrapyramidal system &, 

_SJE79U jg T 

nicotine & tobacco, 4DK63F 

patterned nervous discharge, 3DA48B 

physiology of, An, IDA36B 

physiology, of cerebral arousal, 5DB30B 

postural vigilance mechanism, cat, 2DB16D 

pyramidal axon tracts, 2DB96R. 

reaction time studies & DB, 5CD40E 

reaction time & DJ, 4CD12B 

refractory period, paired stimuli, 4CD67K 

respiratory-vascular reflexes, childhood, 
1FC27V 


role of synapses, 3DA94D 

satiation &, in aftereffects, 2BE19H 

sensory imput & sensory communication, 
DI, 3BA44R 

& sleep, infancy, 1FB89G 

somatic functions, review, DI, 1DB87B 

Soviet work on, CG, 4DB83P 

stability of Pavlovian types, rabbit, DB, 
1DK82A 

stability of Pavlovian types, EI, DB, 
1DK93E 


strength, & electric sensitivity of eye, CG, 
101993 


strength of, absolute sensitivity, 2AD17N 

structure & function, conference papers, 
AN, 2DA80M 

Structure, cat, 2DB33K 

structure of, variability, 50В065 

taste mechanisms, 101582, 

type of & trace CR in dogs, 2EI37V 

type, drug effects, conditioning &, 1DK80S 

type, & inhibition, EA, 1DK84K 

type, morphological changes &, rat, 
1DJ76S 

type, & motor performance, 1CD89K 

verbal patterns, BC, 5GG96M 

of visual analyzer, 4DB80S 


Nervous system/autonomic, activation of, sleep 


deprivation &, 2CB24M 

activity, dimensions of, 2DJ30S 

conditioning of, cortical control in, EI, 
2CG37D 

discrimination learning &, shock reinforce- 
ment in, 5CH25B 

digital rheoplethysmography & function, 
DJO3B | 

extrapyramidal reactions & drugs affecting, 
5JF23S 


feedback &, in learning theory, SCH37R 

functions in neonate, SFB67B 

functions, & Yoga Practice, HN, GA, 
4DJ12W. 

GSR, vasoconstriction, & somesthesis, BL, 
4DJ87E 

& learning, EH, 207035 

& lipolytic response in stress, DJ, 3DN23B 

measures, & stress, SDN238 

& muscle fiber potential, SDB98N. 

response patterns, specificity of, 4DJ85W 

septal self-stimulation &, rat, 2DE28M 

& time estimation, BB, 4DJ83H 

verbal learning &, CI, 2DJ39F 

Yoga, HN, GA, 4DJi2W 


Nervous system/central, quee & integrative 


mechanisms, 2DA28 

Anesthesiology, hypnosis іп, 511355 

ascending fibers in pyramidal tract, cat, 

DG, 3DB11B 

Bender-Gestalt, flicker-fusion & pathology 
of, JF, 2HI76M 

chemical balance & male sexuality, rat, 
_DP, 3EF99W 

cite, & drug effects, EI, 2DK84Z 

conditioned reflexes &, EI, 
2DG99A 

in conditioning, 
4CG93G 

conditioning & DB, 4CG51K 

cutaneous & visual analyzers, & condition- 

di zital елек hh: 

ligit rheoplethysmography & function, 
SDISBAME S C ae 


2DA39D, 


stimulus interval &, 


dopamine in, 5DJ87S 
efferent control of afferent 
CP, 4DHISH 
electrical — brain 
2DG17A 
ergographic 
4CG75E 
excitation. 
B8SK 


signals to, 
activity & learning, 
CD, DJ, 


facilitation, DI, 


performance, 
& reticular 
evolution of functions & metabolis f, 

1AN33V anes 
evoked UT & somatic nerve stimula- 


„tion, IDH49 
higher divisions, 1AN33V 
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inhibition, drugs & DG, 1DK45S 

inhibition &, 2DA90M 

irradiation of motor 
2DG25T 

memory &, CK, 2CL18G 

mental retardation, adolescence, 5Ј105К 

microtechnology, Pavlovian theory & com- 
munism, AN, 4DA21A 

neuroleptics & serotonin in, SDKO9T 

Pavlovian concepts & recent experimenta- 
tion, SCK69K 

Pavlovian concepts, AN, EI, 2DG18M 

Pavlovian conference on, AN, 
2DA13K 

pharmacology, review, IA, AI, 2DA17S 

propazin & response of, FC, 1DK08S 

reaction time &, DB, 4CG30C 

response individuality to stimulation of, 
1DD54B 

& reproduction, in chickens, 5DJ28K 

revival of dogs from "clinical death,” 
2DJI2P 

sensory pathways in, 2DI97D 

split-brain technique, & learning, cat & 
monkey, 2DCO9S 

spinal cord, reflex activity, review, DI, 
1DB87B 

strychnine effects on, & learning, IDK99M 

theory of function of, AD, 2DA33P 

Меин snae acoustic analyzer in, 


akathisia &, SJF59W 

anti-social behavior reflecting, 3JF35Z 

Babinski-Weil test in, 2JF75J 

behavioral changes in, 2]F04U 

behavior disorders &, DG, JF, HUS 

Bender-Gestalt, —flicker-fusion у JF, 
2HI76M 

Bender-Gestalt &, 3HI47S 

Cerebrovascular disease, & object identifi- 
cation, DJ, 3JFS4E 

epilepsy, behavior disorders &, 3IF38N 

concentration camp experience гезїйїїпд in, 
JF, 3JT71E 

convergence nystagmus in, 4JF83S* 

congenital phantom limb in, 4JFOSW 

cranial transillumination їп diagnosing, 
SEND 

criminal act during epilepsy, JO, 1JF73B 

deafness in diabetics &, A М 

depressive reaction following, 2JR91T 

disorders in children, 1JF47M 

dyskinesia, neuroanatomy &, SJFO7C 

EEG, epilepsy & DG, 2JF96P 

EEG, genes & DP, 2JE74M 

electrophysiological methods in, DG, 
4JFO2L 

emotional 


child: 

AJFA7D y 
epilepsy, yawning, &, SJF63G 
extrapyramidal system, neuroleptics &, 

SJF79U 
hemiplegia, retraining &, 3JFS9M 
hereditary factors in, 2]Fó8W 
incidence of crime among children with, 
‚ 1J002M г Догу 
intellectual performance after, HD, 2JE82U 
intellectual defect & infant, 1JF320 
intelligence in, HD, 1JF27D 
dyspraxias of gaze in, 5]F38W 
medication aHa in, 1ЈЕ61К 

ningo-encephalitis, psychological sequela 

of, 3JF15M Ringe Жуу 
methods of psychology in studying, 2]F95B. 
motor control function in, 2JF62L 
multiple sclerosis vs. brain damage in 

SR np JF, REN 
multiple sclerosis, flicker fusion i 

EUN , fusion in, BI, 


murder & epilepsy, 5JN30W 
neuropathy & vibration sense, 4JF41B 
paraplezics, adjustment in, 4JF32N 
arkinsonism, ^ chemothal i 
ATUS lamectomy in, 
Parkinsonism, personality &, 5ЈЕОІА 
Parkinsonism, psychophysiology of, 5ЈЕЗ9В 
SU extrapyramidal disorders &, 
Parkinsonism & chemosurgery, SJFOSR 
Parkinsonism & motility, Beast 0 
Parkinsonism, surgery, &, 5jF97F 
pathogenesis & therapy of, SJF64G 
perception, hemiplegia &, 4JF92B 
photosensitivity, SJF49A 
phrase completion test in, SJF94M 
plantar response in childhood, 4JF49H 
TuS in children, hospitalization, 
postural reflexes in, 4JF35R 
Psychological deficit in, 3JF61F 
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conditioning in, 


makeup in with, 


rehabilitation of epileptics, 3FJ13R 
peus p mnn function in, 2JF62L 
rhythmical visual sti i 
SS imulation, BF, 
Rorschach responses in, HG, 2JF10B 
scale for testing adjustment in, 1JF66K 
School phobia as attitude, KM, 2JT47M 
screening tests for, 4JF80L ч 
seizure differentiation, drugs, SJFO6R 
seizure management in, 4JF838* 
selec word association in, 3JF64A 
specificity of neuroleptics in, 5JF23S 
therapies in Russia for, 5 
traumatic paraplegia, hypnosis in treat- 
ment of, JF, 21132C 
treatment of ineducable, IM, 4JF73$ 
visual & haptic difficulties in, 2ЈЕ89К 
visual motor performance in, 2JFO7R 
visual perception in, 2ЈЕ: 
visual & haptic sequelae, 2JF89K 
WAIS scores in hemiplegic, 2JF51H 
Wechsler pattern of epileptics, 2JF25A 
work adjustment program for, 2JI97P 
Nervous system/type, activity, rabbit, 2EI71A 
book, Russian, SHA30T 
consistency, CG, 1FD37G 
& general behavior, dog, 2EB19C 
radiation effects &, SDM95M 
& trace conditioning, rat, EP, 2EIS4G 
& vascular reflex, CG, 1FD34V 
Nesting beh or, estrogen secretion &, canary, 
2DJ54W 
incubation &, in gulls, 3ED62B 
parturition, strains of rabbit, EB, 3EDS4R 
Neurology, basis, factor analysis & DA, 
4AHS3B 
dynamics in man, 4DB14M, 4DI69M, 
4DI67M 
& education, 2KASIK 
experimental, review, AN, 1DA36B 
neuropathology, review, IA, AI, 2DAI/S 
neurosurgery, review, ТА, AL, 2DA17S 
yi IA, 7S 


M. Bekhterev, 


Neuron, a in sleep & wakefulness, 
5DG08 
membrane properties of, 1DB21H 
pyramidal, properties of, 5DD04P 
recordings from, cat midbrain, 4DGISA 
single discharge rates, during sleep & wak- 
ing, SDG26E 
Neurophysiology, & behavior, EI, 2DA30M 
patete eun аган 
sychological data in, / x 
fevie SDA04D, SDA61A, SDA74A 
review, IA, AI, 2DA17S : 
Neurosis & neuroticism (See also Neurosis/ 
experimental; several neuroses) i 
anorexia ^ nervos obsessive-compulsive, 
& о GC, 1GD43E 
attitudes, HJ, GC, Е 
children, play И therapy, 3IH76R(b) M 
children, & , pattern, HD, 2FF00l 
r with extraversi & acquiescence, 
4HF71W x 
family, psychoanalytic interpretation, HM, 
S3IQOLL(b) 
functional disturbances. & 3JT638(D it, 
intelligence & educational achievement, 
HE, AN, 3HD94L . x 
intelligence & social choice, 4HESSE p 
measurement in children, HF, ЗЕ 
measurement of, AN, 4HI21B &, AH, 
neurasthenia, objective-test factor &, Я 
JT, 2Н1355 . Б 
neurasthenia, cortical-subcorti 
CG, 2JT30B 
new EH of, HF, 2HB49N x 
ES a anorexia 
2JT58 ; 
performance in, IHJSSC . 
& prejudice, GD, 2HF75P i 
process, Karen Horney &, 1НЛЙ= ip 
psychasthenics, vs. hysterics, condit 


С], 3HF67H ^ 
vs. psychosis, JA, 1HI17V 
sensitivity to sex symbols 

3HI690(a) 
sexual, symptoms of, 3JT10B(b) 
sexual, basis of, 3JT93B(b) 
symptoms, from trace con 

EP, 2EIS4G : mer defe 

Neurosis/experimental, alimen 

reflexes, rat & dog, 2EPSIN 
alimentary to defensive CRs, 
& drug-induced ulcer in dog, 
failure of, alimentary, 

& incompatibility of CS 


cal function, 


nervosa, 


& JP, JP 


ditioning, fal 


nsive 


Nondirective 


Norm 


Novelty, 


in rats, free ammonia in brain & inhibi- 
tion, EP, 1DJ73V 
trace conditioning, rat, 4EP45G 


Noise (See also Audition; Sound) 


acoustic reflex, SLJOOF 
effect on conditioning, IEIOSB 
aircraft, influence on hearing, 3LG53W 
communication through, 4LA14H 
detection of pain during 5BL88C 
EMG & EEG, 2DG40B 
high intensity, influence оп 
1LG87P 
influence on auditory threshold, 3BNO4N 
information feedback, & learning, 4СЕ095 
influence on instrument reading, SLK87T 
jet engine, human response, BM, 3LJIIL 
level, influence on target detectability, 
SLK26B 
line, influence on controller, SLGI3K 
loudness change of tones &, 3BN16P(a) 
masking, in cochlear study, cat, IDI39C 
1BN84G 
consonant 


tracking, 


voicing in, 


varied, 


signal detection & BM, 2B 
speech perception '&, 2BO97R, 3BOI9M 
у theshold ‘shifts & 1BN12W, 


ў y localization, 3BN17T 
& vigilance, 5LG09M 
therapy (See 
nondirective) 


Psychotherapy/ 


Nonsense syllables, associative frequency of, 
87N 


2CI 
association value of, ICI23A 
sequence of, changes in, SCT39F 
ting backwards, age differences, 
z20B 
See Conformity) 
establishment of, 2AA87A 


behavioral $ 
-deviation & group relations, 


conformi 
46Н59 
published, industrial, 4LDS9N 
& | discrimination learning, 
panzee, IEJSIB 
effects of, 1CK96B н 
light-pattern reinforcement, mice, 4EL66B 
manipulation of stimuli, monkey, 4EF07C 
fic inhibitory reaction, dog, 


chim- 


situation: strain differences, 
шша EL, 1EF70B 
stimulus change, EL, 5 
unassimilated percepts & seeking, 4HK05H 
Number (See also Digit; Mathematics) .. 
concept, review, phylogenetic position, 
3EN20W 
concept, of children, stages, IFE91D. 
concept, child's understanding of, IFE29D 
discrimination of, in jackdaws, EJ, 
3EN29D 
Nurses & nursing (See also Medicine) 
assistants, as group therapy 
3IM37N j 
behavior, to mothers by kittens, EB, 
2ED47E 
саге, nurse-infant interaction, SFB21D 
degree diploma; programs, & role con- 
ceptions, 311,69 d 
education, self-disclosure & grades, 4KL44] 
education, prediction of ^ persistance, 
& aes h IM, 31G32B 
group therapy, IM, 
industrial, counseling by, 314545 
nurses’ roles, patients? perception of, 
31M46W 
personality patterns of, HG, ЗАКІЗС 
public health, genetics in, 1РР12Н 
psychology for, textbook, SAISIJ 
psychology applied to, SAIó7M Br 
role concepts of nurses, & ward philos- 
ophies, JQ, 3IM41P 
. School, persistence іп, 3KD62K. 
Nutrition (See also Food) 
& age of menarche, DO, 3DL810 
appetite & calorie use, 3DO94D 
+ qup. review, р 
nergy, & appetite, ) 
maternal & offspring behavior, DP, DL, 
2D036S 
Phenylalanine deprivation, 
ing, DO, 2”КІЗЕ $ 
phenylalanine, brain serotonin, 
behavior, SDO31Y 
Dyridoxine-deprivation, 


mouse 


leaders, 


& maze learn- 


& maze 


progeny survival, 
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radiation damage, & conditioning, DM, 
EI, 2DO71P 
sciences &, 4DO21G 
Nystagmus (See also Eye movement) 
amphetamine, & arousal, SDK13C 
angular acceleration &, 3BJ15G 
angular rotation & ВЕ, 4BJ32N 
angular rotation &, model of, BF, 4BJ21H 
arousal, alertness &, 301296 
arousal &, CA, 3BJ20C 
arousal, & d-amphetamine, 3DK11C 
drug tests &, BJ, 2DK28B 
habituation of, cat, 2ED14H 
labyrinth function, mathematical model, 
BF, 4BJ21H 
labyrinth function & BF, 4BJ32N 
optokinetic, psychogenic disorders &, 
EAE 2В]815 
endular, 
n rotating environment, DI, BD, 4BL23G 
subjective aftereffects &, 3BJ15G 
visual, cerebral causation, 2BC61V 
visual & vestibular stimulation, 2BL07G. . 
vertical, eye movements of, 2BJ86F 


Obesity (See also Eating; Food) 
i4 childhood, psychological factors, SFC86B 
Obituaries, Anderson, V. V., 2AB22S 
Bikchentai, N. A., IAB88A* 
Davis, R. C., 4AB33E 
Deutsch, A., 5АВ295 
Gesell, Arnold, 2FB66A(b) 
Hovland, 16 Ad ДАНӘ е 
fohnson, А. Mc: 
T C. G., 4AB39D, SAB28H 
Kiselinchev, A. Kh., 1AB90A 
Klein, Melanie, 2ABOII 
Kluckhohn, Clyde, 1ABO2M 
Murchison, Carl, 4AB41N 
Pillsbury, W. B., 2AB65D 
Shnirman, A. L., 1AB88A* 
Tolman, ace AG 
Vogt O., 1AB93 
Obsession, illness, natural history of, 31821 
in neurosis, 2JT161 Y 
Occupation (See also next headings; Job; Per- 
sonnel/industrial; Work) 
adolescent expectations, 3FH81C 
annotated bibliography of, 1LCO3F | 
authoritarianism & sex role, children, 
3FF71J 
choice vs. outcome, 
classification structure, 
incentives in, for college stu 
milieu, leisure, taste &, 
personality characteristics, 
LH, 598895 
prestige values of, 3LC89S 
prestige of, correlates of, 4KD31G 
sychology of, 3LC66W (b) 
COUTE 
i reci 1 6 
ЭШ ong range prediction validated, 


ALB40G 
ing of, research on, 41645 
teaching mation as a function of, ср, 


1BC79) 
titles, 3LB82H 
Occupational choles 
reer ori SLC77S 
oriented college women, 
College students, India, 4KD35S 


consistancy, 1KD7 
KI36H 
#10, 3KD24Q 
0C 


minority groups, 


aspiration, & culture 


teac Д : 
teaching, SKM TG on, 11958 


Occup: 


г SKI41M 
4 


23 
m robamate & 
11С811, 


А 
university graduates, S4 СВА rest/occupa- 


exp Й 

psyt Ж. 

chloraprom: А 
Occupational. interest 

tion: ; D. 

Occupational, Je Р п КАШТЫ 

ri 
delinquency ў ES 


ther's, 
e SCISS is &, 4GC23T 


grade of residence in metropoli 


2D080M 
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Neurosis/experimental 
Old age 


scaling of, anchor effects in, BB, SGCISH 

Taylor MAS & HI, 2HKO9B 

(баро therapy, with adolescents, ЕН, 
1 


behavior rating scale, HB, 3IR13W .. 
VEL borderline psychiatric patients, 


personality problems, 


101 
with chronically ill, general hospital, 
ПНЕ 


effectiveness of, with long-term psychotic 
patients, 11H34H 
intensive, effects on chronic schizophrenics, 
JQ, 3IRO3C 
need for research in, IIHOÓR. 
patient gifts to relatives, responses elicited 
by, IE, 31M55G AU 
perception & communication in, BC, GC, 
1IH83R* 
schizophrenic children, IIH37R 
test scores as predictors in, SJIO4R. 
therapist, problems of, SIR33! 
value system of patient, 119890, 
Oedipus, guilt of, 2HMIIS* 
in Hamlet, GJ, 2HMI3H 
Officer, performance, relation to sports, 4LD16R 
performance prediction of, 11/0231, 
Qualification Test (Navy), development 
of, KJ, 4LD135 
Selection Battery, USN, development & 
standardization, А1111, ү 
Old age Se zi Age; Aging; Geriatrics; 
Gerontology. 
adjustment problem, 3FI24W 
adjustment to, social Чу, SFI31L 
anesthesia &, 
attitudes to, in Holland, GD, 3FI23M (b) 
attitudes to older peoples’, GD, 4FL6K 
attitudes to correlates of, 3GD44K 
attitudes to, experts, GD, 1FI70A 
attitudes to study, SGD40E 
attitude to, 5Е1652 
auditory vigilance, SFIB8G , 
brain mr psychological. 
3FI34 
cerebral дуйды in, 4FI18M 
їп community, 
conceptual ability & movement percep- 
tion, 3FIO7P (2) 
conditioning, CG, 2FI63U 
craniopharyngioma іл, IFIOIR 
depressive states in, JR 
derelicts, behavior, 
dreams in, IJ, 1FII9B. 
ecological study of, 2F144B 
effects on finger reaction time, SFI70T 
effect of, upon judgment & decision mak- 
ing, FI, 1CP23W 
«л to home &, 
5 
T effect of group work, HE, IR, 
1Е122 
evaluating group HE, IR, 
баша of кашу, us IDEM 
retirement, 
Erud VIL formal vs. informal, 2FI70A 
group interaction in, SFI6LW 
hearing loss in, Lee 
rograms, 
helota TE pem grouj Pig in, 3FI80R 
housing, preference, 3 5 
institutional effects уз. aging, SFIS8B 
telligence in, , 
intelligence, non-language, E 2189], 
life satisfatcion of, scale for rating, ЕРУ 
limb amputation & adjustment, , FI, 
EU, disorder, simultaneous stimulation, 
1091 
у disorder, digit storage, SFI62C 
mental health survey of, IR, 1FI34N 
mental performance & past experience, 
AFIISW 
isorder in old age, 4FIO9R 
ien] eme in, incidence of, 5]V38N 


for study, 3KD87H. 
Ае, intelligence, HD, 2FI89L 
non-biological factors, 3 157B dtm 
patient, control of chronic pain, л 


tion, length of lines, BG, SFI91B 
Phased "retirement, 311680 
positive values in, ЗЕТІЗ. 


tors, JA, 2FISOB 
Dro ric SU mortality & learning, 


psychological factors, 3FI36R. 


indices, 


mortality rates, 


activities, 


psychopathology, symposium, JA, 3FI21H 


Old age 
Parapsychology 


psychoses of, 3JQ49K 

purpose as factor in longevity, IFIO9D. 

reactions of, loss, IFI34F 

reaction time, CD, 1FIO7B 

refractory phase in, SFI41B 

research activity, 1Е1145 

retirement, sex roles in, 3FI67L 

retirement, phased, 3FI660 

retirement, personal adjustment 
SFI41G 

role of purpose, 1FI09D 


factors, 


self-image in, factors, 3FI17T 
sensory thresholds in, SFI45H 
serenity in, 3FI13S 
sex role, changes in, 3FI67L. 
sex hormone replacement, SFI77P 
skid row, 1FI30L 
smoking & psychological factors, 5FI69W 
social psychiatric problems, Peru, SFIS7C 
speed, rimination & movement, CD, 
3FI290W 
suicide as maladjustment in, 1JN49D 
survival in t P71 
tactile discriminati 
test-item difficulty, 5FI97R 
theories of aging, IFIOSH 
tremor in, 1Е114М 
treatise, 1FI85V 
tremor in, 1FI14M 
views of self, 2FIOIW 
vision in, FI, 3BF95W 
voice changes in, 3FI52M 
WAIS norms for, regional comparison, HD, 
4FI20E 
word associations, SFI9SB 
work & retirement, 5Е164В 
work needs, SFIO1K 
Olfaction (See also Smell) 
absolute threshold, rat, 


olfactometer for us 
& taste in mammalian feeding behavior, 
EB, 2EG37L 
thiamine thresholds & 2BKOSC 
Operant behavior (See also Conditioning/ 
operant) 
secondary reinforcement in retarded &, 
С], 3J179G(a) 
rate, bar pressing aíter confinement, mice, 
3EF91B 
Operator, level of automation, 1LG46T 
load of, air traffic control, 1LF1SK 
loading of, in man-machine system, 1LJ96S 
overload, pilot performance, 2LFO9H 
behavior, 


Opinion, ^ ascendance-submission 
IGE45C 


change, anticipated persuasion, GG, 
3GD35A 
Check List, measuring cynicism, 5GD27N 
college students, 2KD46D 
debate, 2GE11J 
evaluation & affiliation, HJ, 4GE78R 
opionation, & school learning, 3KB48E 
of others, & self evaluation, GD, 4GE88G 
public vs. private effects on opinions, GE, 
4GD31C 
Optic nerve, chronaxie, subthreshold olfactory 
stimuli &, 1DGS2B 
& retina, BF, 1DI17K 
theobase, CG, 1DI99N 
Optics, masers (Laser), 4DA60S, 4DC25Z 
orthoptics in strabismus, 3KE69L. 
system recording, influences on, 2DH71H 
textbook of, for ophthalmologists, AI, 
1BF650 
Organization (See also several types such as 
Business; Government; Industry) 
bureaucracy, Russian analysis of, AN, 
2GA71Z 
leadership in, 1GF82P 
& mind, in evolution, 3ADSST 
Organization Man in New York municipal 
colleges, AH, 1GE57B 
structure, work &, 1L172T 
size, member participtaion &, 4GE31I 
structure, management, 2LI35M 
structure, for management, 3LI79L 
structure, industrial laboratory, 3L172M 
theory, IGFS6T 
Organizations (See also American Psychological 
Association) 
All-India Educational & Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, 1AJ77A 
American Psychopathological Association, 
Symposium on old age, JA, 3FI21H 


SUBJECT INDEX 


American Speech & Hearing Association, 
speech & hearing literature, 4AJ17M 
American Psychiatric Association, Midwest. 

Area District Branches, proceedings of 
1959 meeting of, 3AJ28G 

American Association on Dental Defi- 
ciency, history of, JI, 4A]57M 

American Educational Research Associa- 
tion, on teaching machines, 3KC12A 

American Association on Mental Defi- 
ciency, history, JI, 4AJ57M 

American Anthropologist Association, 
memoirs, 71-88, GA, 1AI07S 

Biological ' Psychiatry, Society of, pro- 
ceedings, June, 1960, 2IB41W 

Eastern Psychological Association, pro- 
ceedings 32nd meeting, 1961, 4AJ73R 

Eastern Psychological Association, 1896 
1960, 2AJ49L 

First Congress of Society of Psychologists, 
Russia (1959), SAN60D 

International Congress of Applied Psy- 
chology (1958), Pope Pius XII, 2AJSOP 

Midwestern Psychological xciation 
proceedings 33rd meeting, 1961, 4AJ63 

National Education Association, gifted, 
3KH92A 

National Education Association, teaching 
machines, 3KC12A 

psychological, role of, 2AJ41L 

Society of Psychologists, First Congress, 
Russia (1959), SANS2D, SAN6OD, 
SAN63D 

Southeastern Psychological 
7th meeting, 1961, 4AJ92G 

Southern Society for Philosophy & Psy- 
chology, 53rd meeting, 1961, 4AJ98K 

Southwestern Psychological Association, 
8th meeting, 1961, 4AJ89A 

SPSSI, American college, SKA84S 

Western Psychological Association, pro- 
„ceedings 41st meeting, 1961, 4AJSSH 

World Health, child development, 4FAS6T 


Association, 


Orientation, infant capacity for, SFBO3B 


spatial, perception of 
2BISIE 
1, & visual experience, rat, 


brightnes, LK, 


Orienting response, alpha rhythm &, SDG93N 


digital RPG, & NS function, SDJO3B 
extinction & resumption of, pig, 1ED81N 
& reticular formation, 5DHO2R 


Overlearning, E retention of serial verbal lists, 


5С1.66! 
& transfer, IEMO7B 
transfer &, 4CISIS 


Oxygen (See also Altitude; Anoxia) 


& auditory threshold shift, BN, 3DL47N 
consumption, cerebral, & sleep, CB, 
. SDJSK 

intake, estimation of, 2LG97M 


Pain, adrenalin &, 307586 


afferent pathways &, SDB6OE 

analgesia, adrenalin '&, 3DJ58G 

& anxiety, reduction of, 1HK40C 

auditory, stimulants of, 2BM49B 

body image & phantom limb, 3JB2SW 

childbirth, painless & later disorders, 
Mont р: disorders, 

chronic, control 
SFI68B 

Clinical measurement of, IC, 3BL28L 

control of, by bar press, DI, 2EG37W 

congenital indifference to, DP, 1BL49M 

as depressor of bar press, EO, 1EF32C 

as drive state, 4CF10J 

drug effects upon, DK, IC, 3BL01B 

extraversion & childbirth, 3JU17E 

headache, psychogenic, 330036 

hypnosis & placebo in treatment, 511505 

impalpable, auditory irritants, 2BM49B 

indifference to vs, insensitivity to, 5BL79K 

in judging intelligence, BB, 2HD81B 

loading, in man-machine system, 1LJ96S 

load, air traffic control, ILFISK 

measurement of, DK, IC, 3BL01B 

mechanisms of, 301731, 

noxious stimuli, reduction of, & secondary 
reinforcement, CJ, 1EL28D Ў 

perception, determinants of, 3BL41M 

phantom limb &, 3JBO3L 

physiology of, 3DI06G 

physiology of, review, SBLOOB 

БОКУ pane of, JA, 2HJ75S* 

regulation of neural shock in у, 
дод monkey, DI, 

relief studies, methodolgy, SAE76M 

relief, opiates & 4DKOOE 

relief of, 3BLO3B 
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in aged patient, BL, 


Paired 


Pal 


Paranoia (See also Schizop! 


Parapsycholo 


review of, SBL90B 
nse of, review, SBLOIN 
ivity & arousal, FC, 1DKi 
Sex differences in perception «ОҢОП 
рсе, COEM deprivation, 2BL30V. 
reshc 1 scrimii i ii ji 
Sede iscrimination during noise, 
tolerance for, personality, ІН. 
tolerance, drugs &, 3DK13P Eo 
comparison, method i 
E > od of contingent, 
model, 
obtaining from multiple rank order, 
associate learning (See also Learning/ 
paired associate) 
у in, task difficulty & HK, 2С177 
&, HK, 1CI13L Н 
associative factors in, 4CI26H 
backward mediated transfer in, 1CI38M 
in children, FD, 3CI97C 
children, 
classificati 
common stimulus & 
. 4CI97U* 
discarding of correct items after each 
trial, 4CI36K 
distributed practice in, review & analysis 
4CI20U 


esponse items in, 


on in,  meaningfulnes &, 
jual differences in, 4CI26H 
у &, FD, 2CLS1H 
isolation of stimuli & responses, 3CIS2N 
& level of stimulus pretraining, 1FD89R 
meaningfulness in, similarity &, 1CIISY 
mathematical model of, 3CISSB 
meaningfulness, verbal ability, adjustment 
&, 1CI71C 
meaningfulness їп, 
2CI14G 
meaningfulness 
mediated gen 


familiarization — &, 


one-trial, rehearsal in, 4CI90L f 
omitting response n im 1C183W 
overlapping cues &, 1С163] 
performance of schizophrenics on, AJQU2A 
prompting & confiirmation in, 2CIDIS 2 
recall of, associative factors in, , 
2CL70B Я еВ 

recognition of cues in, эв. 
esp latency in, massed & distributed 


&, transfer between 
retention of, short-term, 1CL80M 41481 


semantic generalization in errors, ^u 
spread of effect in, variables determining, 


CI, 4CJ93P $ 
task difficul ; &, HK, 2СІ77Н 


W 
responses, 2C124G 
(See Cerebral рау) enja /paranoid) 
Cameron theory of 3JP09B* 
sions i! P75) 
delusions in, 1JP73N | ш, AONE 
75 


P 
percep- 


tion 


subjects, 3BP67S 


cdam ias 
g, mediums EE 


cross-cultural 


clairvoyance, review of, 2BP97M 
drug effects, DK, 3BP60H 1ВР135 
freedom, psi phenomena ES 
in a game situation, 3ВР75 BA 
journal of, review of quar! 
4BP37R st 
non-randomness of calls, BP, D. 
Pearce-Pratt experiment, © 
2BP87H а itique 
Pearce-Pratt experiment, reply t0 € 
of, 2BPO2R |. 
physics &, implications of, I off 
poltergeists &, geophysical 
3BP29C 
position effect, ESP runs, ВЕ 
Pratt-Woodruff experiment, 
tique of, 2BPI4P , ESP. critique 
Pratt-Woodruff experiment, Ко, an 
of, 2BP99H au АВР 
precognition, review of, 2BP97M. 


century, 


of, 


to di- 


reprint of early study, 3BP90E 

review oí, 4BPS6W 

selected readings, 2BP97M 

size of target symbols in, 3BP8SC 
survey of research, popular book, 2BP24H 
telepathy in children, 3BP75H, 3BP79B 
telepathy, review of, 2BP97M 

telepathy, Russian research, 2BP75R 
telepathy, hallucinatory, 2BP79T 

theories of, in relation to physics, 1BP32R 
trends in, 4BPOSS 

William James &, 1BP39M 


Parent, adoptive, roles, 2FG16K 


аррепаї & anxiety of, 3JU10E 

attitude & Rorschach test, 1HG69M. 

attitude, & childrens’ adjustment, 1FG69B 

attitude of, asthmatic children, 1JV69M 

attitude of, child’s view, 2FG40K 

attitude to child rearing, schizophrenic 
patients, FG, 4JQ76G 

attitude to premature birth, 5FG65C 

authority, attitudes to, 1HJ96M 

authority, rational vs. inhibitory, 4FGISP 

behavior, hormones &, birds, 1DJSSE 

boy-girl preferences, 2FG85E 

of child psychiatric patients, MMPI pro- 
files of, IHF27H 

child delinquency & attitudes of, FH, 
1Ј057С 


childrearing practices of, & sons’ deviancy, 
3JL89U 


& child, research methods, 2FG99S 
child's concept, SFGO9E 

children’s concept, 5FG25K 

clinic practice & reactions of, 1J182C, 


1JI90C 
child's 


counseling, & 
11P64M 
death of, child reaction, 3FG88H. 
demands, & social class in Java, FG, AN, 
3GC75D 
depression & loss of, 3JRS4B. 
educational responsibility, 2KA00P. 
education for, trends, 3FG31L 
education of, & parental maturity, 3FIS4I 
education of, stress on values, 3FG63L. 
education, review, 3FG51B 
education, expectant parents, 4FG23M 
evaluating guidance program, IKI23H 
eval on vs. children's self-evaluation, 
1FG90H 
Evaluation Scale, 4FG93C 
expectant, educational programs, 4FG23M 
family life &  defance-conformity, IQ, 


speech therapy, 


3FH41D р 

family relations & survey of literature on, 
310671, 

food allergies & taboos by, 4JU33F 

handicapped child & associations for, 
4JBO6K > 

homosexuality & attitudes to, 4JL85W 

influence on political preference, 3GD658 

influence on adolescent decisions, SFG93S 

inter-parent agreement, child  rearing, 
4FGS7E 

inter-parent agreement, Q-sorts, 4FG73M 

interest in aptitude scores, 4KIA3H 

laws to fix responsibility of, 1JO09C 

mental retardation & rejection Бу, 17182 

psychoanalysis for, FG, 3HM19F* —..— 

psychological counseling of, by pediatri- 
cian, 4IPOSB 

ratings by, inter-parent agreement, 4FGS7E 

relations to child, 2Е629М 

relations with student-chlidren, 41004M 

retarded child, physician &, 4JI52B. 

role of, in children's achievement, 2FG87C 

Schizophrenia & interactions with a, 
2JQ53D 

training in child development, 5FG43Z 

ulcer & morbidity of, 2U21W. 

values & goals of parents, 21Q65F 

iews on education of gifted, 3KI26H 

views of school counselor, 1KI98B 


Parent-child relations, acceptance & family 


differences, 
among Mennonites, IQ, FG, 
anxiety, for handicapped 
asthma &, 5Ј005Р 
attitude change, course for expectant раг- 
ents, 4FG23M 


Partial 
Pastoral counseling, general principles, рч 


Pavlov & Pavlovian: 


SUBJECT INDEX 


attitude to premature birth, 5FG65C 

change in attitude, FG, 2KD37C 

& character, SFG85P. 

childhood mourning, 4FG81B 

childhood schizophrenia &, 5JQ38G 

child-rearing, assessing, SFGSIT 

child-rearing, Japan, GB, 3FG79P 

children's reports, 5FG37C 

children’s concepts, SFG25K 

child's concept of sex’ role, SFGO9E 

child's mental health &, 2FG721 

child's view, 2FG40K 

cleft palate disability &, 4JB85L 

Congo, FFO2K 

& creativity, FE, 4KH54W 

cross-cultural studies of, HA, 5GB20H 

death of parent, 3FG88H 

in education, 2KA00P 

effect of divorce, 2FGO7L. 

effect of father’s absence, 3FG12L 

employment of mothers, 2FG40N 

& ethnocentrism, 3FG69M 

family image, adolescent, 2FG45S 

& family cohesion, IQ, 2KD20R 

fantasy in child & mother, SFC67F. 

female schizophrenics, mothers’ attitudes 
to, FG, 2]099Н 

& food aversion, 4FF09D 

handedness, & adjustment FG, JJ, 3DQ83P 

& health of adolescent, 3FH56A 

home, school adjustment &, 2FG97C 

identification & adjustment, 1FG07B 

identification & FG, 3HJ15A "х 

identification & regard for parents, 4FG93C 

interparental agreement, Q-sorts, 4FG73M 

kibuts common education, 4FG34T . 

maternal deprivation, summary, 4FG59Y 

maternal standards, psychoanalytic view, 
4FG87H 

medical choice, history of, 4FGO2R 

mental retardation &, 3JI12F, 4JI68M. 

mental retardation & acceptance, FG, 
471257, 

methods of study, 2FGO7T, 2FG99S 

mother's role & child independence, 
3FG43C 

Norway, 2ЕС85Е 

object relations іп, SFG41S* 

Parental Attitude Research Instrument, 
factor analysis of, AH, 1HF99Z 

parental agreement on child-rearing re- 
ports, 4FGS7E А 

parent education, & parental maturity, 
3FIS4I à Э 

parent education, review, 3FGSIB 

parent role performance, family member 
erception of, 

pelception of, child adjustment, 3FG73S 

prenatal maternal attitude, 4FGO9B 

rational vs. inhibitory authority, 4FGISP 

research, RT ARUM in, 2FG83R 

eview, 2FG29) Ӯ 3 

Theumatic fever & anxiety in, FG, 3JB44G 

rigidity, parent-child, comment, 4FG07A 

schizophrenicity in, 3JQ20R 

schizophrenia &, FG, 3JQ93W 

schizophrenia &, 4]0125, 4JQ46S 

sense of self & FG, 4HJ20M 

sex preferences, 2FC38P 

sex differences, JJ, 2FGOSL 

sibling, pattern, scientists, AK, 4FG68W 

step child, insecurity in, SFGMK ., 

stress on independence & school achieve- 
ment, 4KB49C 

Swiss vs. American, 1FG40J 

trends im parent education, 3FG3IL 

US. vs. German attitudes, SFG69R 

i еу, ü 

ial сар Reinforcement/ 

intermittent; Reinforcement, scl UN 


training in, personality change in, 


Patient (See also Psychiatric patient) 


mental elderly prognostic factors in, JA, 


2FIISB 
al, psychology of, 3IA81E(b) 
ror hospitalization club value of, IR, 


oe ism (See also Conditioning/ 


classical) 
addresses at congri 
4 1 H 
мор Physiological, Society, 
Congress, DA, ТАЈА & pharmacol- 
on 
contribu AaS ACT 


ову, AD, 2ACTSC E 
tional applications, 2KASL 
ftures on саноа EUN 
ii ears of, 
рерге ш! of the future, 2ACSIL 
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esses & meetings, AJ, 
11th 


Parapsychology 
Perception, — 


& psychotherapy, 11H59S 
PEDEM & recent — experimentation, 
theory, consciousness &, CG, 4DA26M 
trance state in starvation, 51162М 
use of mathematical methods, 2ACOOM 

Peer (See also next headings) 
relationships, rejected children, 3FG90W (a) 
Peer group, attitudes toward time, 5GD79K 
creative thinking & acceptance by, CM, 
.IHDIGT 
friendship, analysis of, 5GE33A 
influence on judgments, 3GE73R 
popularity & dependence on adults, 
4FF11M 


Peer nomination, airmen, 3LD12H 
Peer rating (See also Rating) 
cadet, 3LDO9W 
motor ability, 
371815 
personality factors, 4LD41N 
& task-identification, 1GE76T 
Perception (See also next headings & several 
modalities; Subception) 
ability, reading &, in children, FE, 
3KF18S(a) 
ability, implications of dialogues, 4GH74H 
accuracy & duration of acquaintanceship, 
1HE350 ў 
aftereffects in, modality comparisons of, 
1BC04T 
age, occupation & accuracy of, 1HE350 
of 'ambiguous figures, perceptual set &, 
BC, 4CE0SB 
& ambiguity, DG, IHJISL. 
analysis & summary of, FA, 1ВС535 
apperception, structure of concepts &, 
1CO05K А 
apperception, attention, & neurophysiology, 
4DAL 


mental retardation &, 


assimilation in, distraction &, CL, BC, 
4CE07G. 

associationist Gestalt, 
1802 GD89A 

attitude, / 

attitude & human preference, 3HJ58B 

auditory vs. visual patterns, 4BC29K 

with autokinetic effect, BC, 2GE89E 

of Bambuti pygmies, BC, 2GB04 

of bodily functioning, DJ, HN,4BC85M 

bodily activity &, 3BE01M(a) 

brain damage & spiral aftereffect, 476295 

Broadbent's theory, switching time & digit 
recall, 1BC14M 

of chance determination, 3BC62B(a) 

closure, in schizophrenics, 3JRO6S, 4JQ31S 

concept formation as, CO, 1BC35K 

& conformity, GE, 197797 б 

constancy, analysis of, set in, CE, 


netancy in, set &, CE, 4GCSSN 
study of, FE, AHJ2IK 
Holtzman Ínkblot Tech- 


theory of, cf. 


BI, 4BC33N 
duration ASI for words, frequency 
&, ВІ, 4BC23N , 
duration of auditory intervals as, 1BC17B 
duration of visual intervals as, 1BC17B 
of the “educator,” & personality types, 


2HMO7B 
EEG, DG, 1HJ15L 
Een of BALD stimuli, IJ, HM, 
4HL97J 
ffect of social influence, 2GE13L — 
effect. ‘of similarity of judge & object, 
2HE33F 
effect of schema on, HL, 4CMIIS 
clement type & accuracy of, 2BC30S . 
emotional знаш forced-choice technique 
3HE84M(a 
emotional factors in, CE, BCH НЕ ЗИ 
impressions of persons, 
ohm statistical model of, AN, 
1HF93L 
free response study of, 4HJ67B 
functional lability, SBCSIM. 
generality in accuracy of, 4HJ46C _ 
generalization of similarity, 4HJSOS 
Gestalt theory of, cf,  associationist, 
1BG21 


Gestalt, restructuring in development &. 
3FD89W 


Perception 
Personality 


group interaction, 2GE35S 

of horizontal, head position &, BD, DI, 
4BCI3G . 

& imagination, psychoanalytic account, 
BC, 1HM27B 

infants, BG, 2FB27F 

information transmission &, in brief visual 

_ presentations, CP, BF, 1BC29S 

information transmitted & CP, 1BFO9B 

innate factors in, learning &, FA, 3BC93P 

introductory course in, experiments for, 
4AI87R 

& intelligence, comparison, 4BC57P 

rate, intelligence, & alpha frequency, HN, 


intersensory effect upon, DI, 1BC81M 

intuition in, SHEO6S 

& language, GG, CM, 1BC81A 

learning &, FA, 1BC53S 

learning &, 2BB74L 

learning in, innate factors & FA, 3BC93P 

liked vs. disliked, HF, IGEOSB 

localization of odd element, & eye move- 
ment, DQ, BJ, 3BC77C(a) 

mediating mechanisms in, 2BC39G 

memory effect of Anti-Semitism оп, 
4GD90P 

mental retardation. &, 4JI13Z* 

mental retardation & features of, 2JISOT 

mental set &, 4GE35C 

methodology of, response bias &, 4BC58S 

microgenesis of, BC, 2HI67S 

of motionless objects, BJ, 1BC93I 

motivational & ‘experiential determinants, 
1HG75N 

& motivation, 2AD23M 

need motivated, theories of, 1BC29C 

in neurotics & psychotics, JA, 1HI73V 

neurological handicap & visual, 2JF83F 

non-veridical, & age, 4BC41E 

non-veridical, persistence of, 4BC41E 

Object Relations Technique &, BC, 
3HGOSV 

old age, BD, SFIO1B 

orientation & personality, IB, BC, 3HI80C 

organization of, under stress, LG, 1CL25A 

organization &, sensory deprivation, CA, 
4FA30G 

orientation of visual field, 3BC82G(a) 

oscillation & memory-trace, 2CLISE 

of patterns, cues & BC, 1CL74K 

personal adjustment &, 4HJ42B 

ved E Mer &, 1HAS80 

of personality from photographs, projection 
&, 2HI16W io E 

personality & ВС, SHJ45W 

of physical self, & personality, IB, BC, 
3HI80C 

posters, content of reports of, GI, LO, 
2BC41R 


preschool child's complex stimuli, 4FDO8D 

primitiveness of response, children, 
4FE49B 

problems in developing theory of, SBC11P 

in ET mE NA microgenesis of, 

psychoanalysis & FA, 3HM89B 

psychoanalysis & BC, 2HM56P 

& psychoanalytic theory, 1HM 52S 

& psychodiagnosis, BC, JA, AN, 2HIS3P 

pavehonathology &, IE, 3HI621 

reaction test, response pattern & 
ЗЕАб5Н (а) А ES 

& reading instruction, 4KFSSD. 

reorganization in paranoia, 3J]PO9B* 

of тергее 5 E 4HL28A 

reproduction of forms & anchoring effe 
in, CL, 1BC03T М zm 

response bias in, 4BC58S 

reenact де, SBC45H 

of schizophrenics, overt behavior 
JO40F d 


S танан: of psychotherapist, 

5 influence of prior training, 
sensory cognition &, developmei 

REA pment of man, 


жау deprivation &, BC, 2CA83Z 
‘sory compensation in Ыі judg- 
ments & ene ind, affect judg. 


Sensory image as pictorial i 
2BC47B pictorial representation, 


set &, CE, 2BC54H 

simultaneous, review of, 5BC67S 
simulated systems of, AD, AI, 1DA90U 
sound direction as, 1BM82J 

span of, in vision, 1BC95F 

spatial relations &, 1BCO8A 

stereotype vs, differential accuracy, 4HA67S 


SUBJECT INDEX 


stimuli generated by computers in, studies 
using, AG, 1BC27G 

of stimulus intensity, & drive, BI, 4CC49D. 

structural field in, review of, SBC61Z 

subliminal, measures of, 1BC40S 

subliminal stimuli &, 1BC53S 

"subliminal," physiological limits & BC, 
201175 

subthreshold, transfer &, 1CL54H 

tachistoscopic, -post-exposure eye move- 
ments &, BJ, DI, 4BC20B 

tactile, old age, HE, 2FI83A 

TAT pictures, order of presentation &, 
3HG99D(a) 

tests, multiple sclerosis & JF, SHI69V 

theories of, 1BC29C 

theories of, review of, SBC61Z 

& thinking, GG, CM, 1BC81A 

threshold of, 4BB86S 

time, autonomic changes &, BC, DK, 
3DJ09H 

time, meprobamate &, 1DK67C 

tone, AC, 1С]58В 

unconscious, BC, 2HL32F 

underlying figural process in, intensity of, 
DH, BF, 4BC74K 

usefulness as cue in dial reading, 3LK86G 

of vertical, head position & BD, DI, 


&, 4BF39M 

visual-tactile, 1FD95Z, 1FD99Z 

word recognition, drive &, 3CN80G(a) 
word frequency &, BC, 4GG91T 


Perception/depth (See also Distance/apparent) 


chicks on visual cliff, 2EGS9T 

chicks tested for avoidance response, EK, 
2EGSIF 

convergence, 3BG03G, 3BG87G 

dark-reared rats without pattern-vision ex- 
„perience, EC, 2EG68N 

kinetic depth effect, figure coherence &, 

‚ 4BG72G 

in prematurely hatched chicks, 2EG47F 

shadows, learning, EG, 3BG39H 

touch vs. vision in preschool child's, 
3FC85Z 


Perception/form, ^ ambiguous figures, аде 


changes, 4FC41D 
complex figures, childhood, 4FC38D 
constancy of, laws determining, 1ВС17В 
BUT IU veridical perceptions of, 


geometric, development of, SFDS1B 
integration of elements, 3BG16M (a) 
length, context-effects in, BB, 4BG76P 
in old age, 3FIO7P(a) 
in operant conditioning of rat, 1EJ49S 
pattern, in language, learning of, 2CO42S 
phi phenomenon, r with kinesthetic, BC, 
3HJ31J 
reading retardation &, 3KF98B(a) 
т Ноз ваша E EEUU 
serial reproduction of, anchorin 
CL, ІВСОЗТ a 
shape constancy, 2BG56V 
state) ek paren tenn 2BG56V 
similarity о ures, developmei study 
of, 3FA76T : di ду 
E Жур visual restoration, JC, 3BC48V 
ouch vs. vision in ргеѕсһо‹ ild’: 
toS FC8S p ol child's, 
in young infant, BG, 3FB66F 


Perception/motion, & binocular fusion, 3BG39R 


Brown-Voth study of, repetiti 
ome ly petition of, 

& eye movement, SBJ64I 

momentum inetic ener; isions, 
USOS ergy, collisions, 


DURER area vs. shape-slant, LK, 
У 


3BG79N 
convergence determiner of, 3BG16G 


& distance, development in chil 3 
Js D ildren, BG, 

estimation & anxiety, 2HK57Z 

extraneous stimuli &, 586576 

& figural aftereffect,! SBEO4S 

influence on foveal CFF, 2BI37F 

judgment, & geometric shape, BG, 3FE77E 


Perception/social, authoritarianism &, 4HFO1S 


in children, methods of study, BC, 1FC1SE 

contrast effects in, ВВ, ЗСЕЅОН 

cutaneous sensitivity &, to electrical 
stimuli, DI, 1BL49U 

& effectiveness, 1FFO1C 

person, individual vs. group, 4HESOC 

“або а Sym selected professions, AK, 

of subgroup power, & affiliati vi - 

° ganization, 10092 ^ Laon With er 

in teaching, 5KMOIL 
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Perception/space, analysis of 
©. binocular’ fusion, sBG3oR s t DOMA 
body image, SJUOOF 
brain lesion affecting, 1JG79G 
cerebral palsied adults, 1JH23C 
convergence &, 3BG14G 
constancy of, laws determining, 1BGI7B 
curvature of, — bincoularg. viewi 
: Au Шаг viewing & 
evelopment in children, BG, 4FA8ID 
distance &, photographs vs. stimuli 
CD, 4BÓ23$ 7079008 ыз 
discrimination in, 4BC29K 
distance constancy &, 2BGO8O 
Emmert's law, 3BG45P 
Gestalt explanations of, SBD26T 
of horizontal, rotation &, BL, 
hue &, 1BG910 звено 
localization, visual space, 5BG630 
old е, BD, SFI91B 
orientation, children, 2FC77G 
i of, SBG71B 
ү perception in children, BC, 


perceived distance &, reduced cues in, 
2BGIIR 
perception of horizontal, gravity changes, 
BD, 3BG15C 
physiolo factors in, 1BG18A 
position, spatial of, 1BCOSA 
psychop relations in, BB, IBGOIE 
retinal image motion effects, 486509 
secondary cues &, 1BG24N 
shape-slant vs, area, LK, 3BG79N 
size-distance — relationship in, review, 
4BGO91E 
somatizing patients’, 470191 
stereoscopic photographic interpretation, 
LK43Z 
theory of, IBGI8A 
of upright, body image &, 4BC39E 
verticality, children, BC, 2FC61W . 
vestibular integrity &, BG, 3JB06W 
Perception speech (See Speech perception) 
Perception/speed (See Speed perception) 
Perception/visual (See Visual perception) 
Perception/time, (See also Time) 
activity level of mental patients & 
4JP41L 
Й teachers, SKM61T 
Perceptual defense (See Defense/perceptual) 
Perceptual learning (See Learning/prceptual) 
Performance (See also next heading) 
assessment of, 4LG43B 
4LF15B, 4LFSSS, 4LG57S 
ergographic, gi ic skin response W, 
CD, DJ, 4CGS7E à 
evaluation, rating, 4LD83W 
mental, & time of day, CE, 4FC82U uk 
performance, prediction f, Army, 3LD 
pilot, speed stress, 2 
prediction, clerical workers, 1LD35C 


psychomotor, by chimpanzee in isolation, 


SR 
radioman, loss of skill, 4LESIG 
role, 3GÀ13M x ECC 
Schizophrenia & social interaction, 
3]004Н (а) T 
Касина) old age, CD, 3FI29W т 
Strength, & academic achievement, ees 
team, personnel replacement & ЗЕН 
time ‘required & instructions, 1LF73 
treadmill with humans, 4CDO7E оон 
variability of, in schizophrenia, 3] 
Vigilance task, "unwanted 
1CE41C р 
visual-spatial, age differences in; 1CD59A 
Performance test, mode ford 
vidual & group, 1АЕ42 Y 
standardization of wire bending, AN, 
4 
sation, & aging, rats, SEHSIS 
stimulus, CH, 1Ј119К 
drugs &, 2DK8IL 
factor, SFI94C 5 
neural, drugs, & maze learning, 
Personality (See also next headings) i 
ability & field dependence, Н. 
& academic achievement, 
academic underachievement, 
actors, HE, 3L! ў : 
adrenal demedullation & avoidance learn: 
E in, EK, IDJI5M 
of athletes, 4H. » 
attitudes to aged &, 3GD4K ‚рд 
Australian vs. American, HF, 3E oer. 
authoritai n ae 
eneralization, 2HF7 rm ter 
breakdown, patterns of, child in fos 
home, 2FFOSW 


5DK98B 


Signals &„ 


changes in, -pastoral training, 5GD09G 
cholesterol metabolism &, DJ, SHN83S 
classification, ego-close vs. ego-distant,. IE, 


classroom development, IKD32M. 

cognitive controls, SHLA1G 

cognitive controls, intellect &, HD, 
2HA49G 

& conditionability, 1JQ90K 

& conformity, HE, 1GE71E 

constructs, consistency of, HC, 1HE27F 

correlates of daydreaming, 3HJ25 

of courtship couples, & need patterns, 
3HJ35D 

cross-cultural study of, GB, 1HA87K 

culture, review & analysis of, HA, SGB20H 

decision making & GE, SCP48W. 

definition, 1HA43Z 

design, texture, color preferences &, 
1HB43C 

development, stages іп, FF, 3HJA6P | 

development, &- child rearing in Africa, 
FG, SGB20L 

dogmatism & adjustment, 1K162K 

Draw-A-Person test, measure of, FF, 
3HI43S 

drawing &, HK, 3HE73W. 

driver, accident prone, 2LN42G 

dynamics, review, SHA79J 

effects of college, 1KD21F 

& effects of audience, HJ, 2FC69L 

elementary textbook, SHAI8S _ 

experimental repression &, in high school 
seniors, HL, 4FHSSW . 

feminine, study in Sardinia, HE, 4GB83P 

German handbook oth Ae , 

of gifted child, 1 А 

growth, cognitive styles &, BC, SHJ45W 

& human feelings, vocal communication 
of, HE, 3GH63S da 

impairment by sensory deprivation &, HD, 
3GA97G(a) E 

impressions, of sexual deviates, JL, 
HIS7B 

impressions, social influence. eR 2GE11L 

impressions, formation of, 2GE63M 

inadequate, objective-test factor &, , 
JT, 291355 iS р 2 

vs. intoxication in driving accidents, JK, 
2LN98S 

interest stability &, 3FF70D 

interest-aptitude discrepancies, SKI23N | 

introjection, identification & similarity 
judgments, 4HJ50S i 

& IQ change, FE, 1HD61K 

judgments of, 4HE85SR | 

of leaders, ' decision time & HG, 
3GF90D(a) 2 a 

marriage, college student, 2K123J, 2KD26J 

maternal influences on, 1FG99F 

motor БИ p 

name style, 2 

needs & achievement gifted student, KD, 
1KL59U 

neurosis &, утовар 

pain tolerance &, 

Parkinsonism & rigidity of, 5ЈЕОІА 

peer nomination ADAN 

perception &, BC, 

& perception of embedded figures, 1HJ95G 

persistence & motivation, 1HJ69 2 

person, by mothers of children's anxiety, 
HK, 1HF02L S SR oH 

personality types & psycholinguistic anal- 
ysis, ІНЕН 2 i 

phenomenological-existential concept of, 
AN, 3HJ20M 

phenomenology of, 5FA01G 

& physique, FH, 1HM42M 

& physique, 1HN77W 

popularity, ‘school child, SKD38G 

premorbid, AN, 2HI00K HESOC 

predictions, individual vs. group, 4 

problem solving &, 3CN83S 

product use, HE, SLO2ST ААР 

in psychology & psychiatry, AN, 1H: M 

psychology of psychodrama & teaching, 
R, 4AM49K 

P technique study of, AH, AN, 2HE490 

us of salivation АБЫМ. SHN70B 

religious beliefs, 5GDO Wm 

research, perspectives in, German edition, 
5HA82B . 

research, German ws. American, AN, 
1HA34K i 

research, male & female subjects in, 
2AF82C 

research, new approaches to, 4HA14M 

Russian volume on, AN, 4НА141 

salesmen, SLD06M 
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scanning extensiveness, HL, 1CF65G 

schizophrenia & human, 5JQ85B 

self-concept, nature, HJ, 1KD70J 

self-concept, & teacher success, 4KM87H 

self-disclosure, English-American, 3KD15J 

self-esteem, art experience &, Н], 
3KD76H(a) 

& set to acquiesce, 2HE9SH 

sex differences in adjustment, FH, 2FF21W 

similarity, sociometric choice, 2GEBI 

& smoking, 1HJ67M 

social determinants of, IQ, 2GB18L 

social interaction &, 5HA81D 

& society, 4GA30S 

sociometric status, social behavior &, 
1HAS8O 

& status experience, valuation of unob- 
tained statuses, 4GE47G 

stimulus equivalence &, 3HJOOM(a) 

study of, approaches by different profes- 
sions, 3AK71P Р 

“stuffed shirt" vs. ‘‘killjoy,” perception of 
teachers, 2HM07B 

suggestibility as aspect of, 3GG10A(a) 

symposium of phenomenological concep- 
tions оѓ, 1HJO4K 

tapping rate &, HJ, 2CD51G 

& teacher effectiveness, 3KM35D — , 

test taking attitudes &, factor analysis of, 
ЗНЕ29В 

textbook of, С. №. Allport, 3HA93A 

textbook, development oí, 1HA39L 

textbook of, 3HA91M 

theories of, textbook, 3HA93A { 

theory, transformative — hypnodynamics, 
SHJo7T 


ulcers &, factors of, 1JU82S 
use of personal choices, 5KJ9ST 

value &, SHAO3K 

in verbal conditioning, HI, 3CI79B 

& verbal conditioning, 3CJ31B 

& verbal ability, retarded child, 3KG69L 


Personality/assessment, brain damage &, 
4]G26W. 


case report, in psychology & psychiatry, 
manual, 1HI14} 

CAT vs. Rorschach, 1FF55B 

children’s drawings in, FC, AN, 3HI18S 

in childhood personality disorders, FF, 
SHI94B 6 

depression & scaling behavior, HI, 3JR80C 

Despert Fables К, FE, PHYS? 

deviation hypothesis, E а 

effectiveness & social position, SHE18L 

errors on sentence completion test, HI, 
1HC14G Ў j 

errors in clinical judgment, collections of 
protocols, IHIST 

from  figure-drawings of parents, HI, 
4TH69G 

German textbook of, AN, 3HI76M 

judging, generality in accuracy of, 4HJ46C 

Mira Myokinetic Test in, JA, 3HII7M 

modified CAT, HG, 18545 

motor skill & AH, HI, 2CD89K 

of neurotics, by Perceptual Reaction Test, 
1HI17R 

ainting as aid to, 3/0051, 

5 pattern analysis, THIBSM 

by perceptual measure, BC, 2HI67S 

personal audit, 2KD26J 

icture & story method, 3HEBIS(b) 
orteus Images, schizophrenics ability on, 
HI, 2JQ85D NE 

ES possible diagnosis, 291015 


prognosis, psychological tests in study of, 
2HI77 7 

prognosis оѓ hospitalized female patients, 
21L52 


i interview, 
sychological aspects of the ini Й 
» THIS3S 


psychomotor tasks &, CD, 2HI66S 


vith Q-sort, SHE6IB 
Er clinic intake, 591925 


i i НЕ40Т 
ratings, factor analysis of, AH, 4 1 
ratings, acceptable, unacceptable, & bi- 
rara LD, 4HE29T 
reliability gie HC IH T 
iability of mur: 
P У 0 AN, 4HIZIB 9 
Rorschach with male patients, " 
M 
of Шри, clinicians vs. undergrad- 
so totes, normal & deviant chil- 
dren, IHI3SB. 
of sociopaths, JJ, 2HIS9B 
suicide, JQ, CD, 2HI41S 
P technique, AH, AN, 2HE490 
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Personality 
Personality test 


therapy &, Europe vs. U.S., IE, AN, 
SHI25D 
transformative ers mds SHJo7T 


for treatment, ТА, 1Н101 
volume on new methods of, HE, 3HIB7B. 


Personality development, G. W. Allport's the- 


ory of, HD, 3HA06A 
child, review of theory, 3FF37S 


emotions in, CC, 4HJO1E 

nonprocreative sexuality & FF, 3HM79L 
role of conflict in, AN, 3HJ14G 

teaching of, FA, 3HJ49H 
theory of, AN, 


ED 
Personality diagnosis (See Personality /assess- 


ment) 


Personality change, brag dell to arctic sola- 
29 


tion & 4Н} 
Leary's "interpersonal system," SIFOSB 


Personality (childhood) 


abandoned child, 3FGO1V 

aggression, effect of cartoons, HL, 4FF61M 

anxiety & self-acceptance, HK, 2FF29B 

changes, 1934 vs, 1960, 3FFO9S 

Children's Manifest Anxiety scale, anal- 
ysis, HK, 2FF93H 

consisting of Rorschach response, HG, 
3FF45A 

cross-cultural 

D, 2FF29: 

development & institutionalization, 4FC41K 

education of disturbed child, 4FF16Z 

factor analysis, 2FF27C 

hallucinations in, FF, 4JQ44W. 

impulsiveness, correlates, 4FF33S. 

independence. & achievement, mother’s 
role, 3FG43C 

influence of maternal standards, 4FG87H 

in isolated children, 4FF63H 

in kibuts, Israel, 4FF24K. 

nurturance-dependency, 2FF81H 

& nursery school attendance, 4FC85B 

& parent relations, 2FG20M. 

psychotic adjustments in, FF, een 

schizoid features in, FF, 3FQ25L 

self accepetance & sociometric choice, GE, 
4FF72R 

sex role, changes in, 3FF53H 

sibling position &, 4FF24V 

socialization, kibuts child (Israel), AFF23B 

& sociometric status, 4ЕЕВ41 

theory, review & prospect, 3FF37S 


ems in anxiety, GB, 


Personality correlates, & choice of college, 
2KD6: 


cultural background of, НА, IGBS7L. 

& effective reading methods, KD, 4KB47G 

gifted students, 2KHI9L 

normative vs. ipsative measurements, 
2HE33W. 

& reading disability, 2KFO8N 

& verbal aptitudes, 2KK65A 


Personality inventory (See Inventory) y 
Personality measurement, “acquiescence set" as 


factor in, 2HEOSN 

cathectic discrimination technique, HM, 
AN, 4HE91 D 

cognitive contro] of attention, HM, HE, 
3BD20G 

cognitive. сон) А, leveling-sharpening аз, 
HE, 2CL05G y 

mental retardation & НЕ, 471225 

semantic differential as, in emotion, HE, 


1CC70P 
through deviant responses, 3HES6A(a) 


Personality test, Army helicopter pilots, 
4LD31R 


assessment from play, 2FF9IR 

bibliography of, AC, SHB79B(b) 

brain damage &, 4JG26 

of children, projective techniques, FC, 
2HI69L. 

cultural factors in, HE, 1JO61N 

in cross-cultural research, 1GB33D 

delinquency identified by, FH, 3JOSSP 

of depressions TR 2HI61B 

derivation of items, 

development of, LD, 3HE. 

deviant responses in, JQ, IHI23A oo 

dynamics of the test situation, 29Е655, 

effect of forced-choice formats, 2HCOSW 

effect of "directed thinking” on, 

effect of instructions on, 3НЕ43Н 

end of test, 4HE20A 

executives, LI, ILDISS 3 

factor Tere pre-school, HJ, AH, 
FFS5 

fcx analysis of projective test, FF, AN, 
HGW. 

fake-resistant, attempt to develop, KD, 
1HFO8R 

how to beat in industry, 3LD30H 


Personality test 
Physiological & physiological correlates 


individual vs. general validity, 4HE67B 

internal analysis oí 16 PF Questionnaire, 
‚ AHF89L 

life history data in, JJ, AN, 3HIO1S 

measuring aggression, 2FF43P 

mental retardation, drawing &, 3]I66F 

paper-and-pencil, aggression-submission, 
2HE49B 

& personality factors, AH, 2HD57M 

Polish information test, FE, 3НВ18] 

projective-objective technique, 3НЕ121(а) 

projective film test, HC, FF, 3HG78H 

response sets in, 4HF75K 

salesmen, ILDOIH 

sentence compl & prognosis of de- 
linquent boys, HG, 3JO41J 

studying psychosomatic patients with, 
170615 

textbook, A, 1HASOC 

thematic apperceptive methods, 1HG28K 

“twisted pear" distribution, 1HC52S 

validity of, 3HI07S 

vocabulary ‘test as, 2HB75H 

volume on new method of, HE, 3HI87B 


Personality theory, cognitive, 4HJ75H. 


Freud vs. Rogers, 4HM70N 

innate vs. acquired characteristics, AN, 
4HJ58D 

implicit, effect on judgments, 4HI44R 

open system, 2HAO01A 

& organismic, AN, ЗНМ015 

projective tests &, AH, 4HG86A 

schema in, 4HJ75H 

social learning, Freudian, AN, 3HMOIS 


Personality trait (See also Inventory) 


extrapunitiveness, & ethnic attitude, FC, 
1GB81L 

extrapunitiveness &  indignation-bigotry, 
GB, 46005Н 

factors, Franco-American comparison, HE, 


factors from R & P technique, AH, AN, 
2HE490 

follower, group attractiveness &, 4GE28B 

haste & performance, children, LF, CD, 
1ЕС840 

impulsivity, sex preference &, 2FF87S 

impulsivity & Porteus Maze Test, AH, 
2HE36D 

impulsiveness & social acceptance, 4FF33S 

indignation-bigotry &  extra-punitiveness, 
GB, 4GD05H 

modification by operant conditioning, HJ, 
3СЈ015 

passivity/activity, СЕ, 297911, 

patterns, nurses vs. dietitians’, НС, 
ЗАКІЗС at 

perceived characteristics of elected repre- 
sentatives, 4GF93B 

persistence, & motivation effects, 1HJ69C 

persistence, nursery school, factors, 
3KD62K 

religious attitudes &, 3GD79M 

structure, research on, 2HJ60C, 2HJ75B, 
2HJ76C 

temperament, of gifted men, AH, SHA67K 

USAF cadets, 3LD40T 


Personal Preference Schedule/Edwards (See 


Edwards Personal Preference Schedule) 


Personnel (See also next headings) 


electronics technicians, training & profi- 
ciency of, 1LE64J 

electronics technicians, tests for proficiency, 
1LE38J 

management, review of current, SLISSD 

mechanics, training & proficiency of, LD, 
1LE29J —— 

police recruits, psychiatric screening, 
3LD91R 


promotion, ILD21B* 

psychology, textbook, 4LA42L 

recruitment, considerations, СВ, 2LD03W 

replacement, effect of, оп team perform- 
ance, 3LH9IR 

research problems, 1KM33R 

school phobia, among teachers, 2JT47M 

services, college, textbook, 1KI70M 

secretary, reasons for shortage of, 5LC64S 

teachers, predicting effectiveness, 4KM56B 

teachers, scholastic preparation, 3KM73M 

student work, development in Iran, KI, 
4AN78A 

weather forecaster, biographical character- 
istics, 3LC20K 

work, college, developments, 1KI04W 

work, schools, recent trends, 4KI40H 

workers, school, obligations, 4K123W 


Personnel/industrial (See also specific kinds) 


administration, book, 511101, SLISOS 
attitudes toward job change, SLH38T 
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automation &, review бї, 4L107M 

clerical workers, performance prediction, 
1LD35C 

clerical job factors, SLF62C 

efficiency, SLI45R 

in European automobile manufacturing 
firms, ILI93K. 

evaluation of, 4LD96A 

executive appraisal, 5LD27M 

executive selection research needs, SLI33T 

how to beat personality tests, 3LD30H 

influence of music, 4LGO9U 

machinist, learning processes of, 2LE29S 

management of disagreements, 2LI 

methods to determine problems, 11.1695 

new trends, 4LA70D 

norms, 4LD59N 

organizational structure & control lines, 
2L135M 

personal history blank, 1LD20L 

personnel promotion, 1LD21B* 

personnel testing, current status, 4LD61L 

promotion, problems of, 4LH29M 

psychiatric screening of police recruits, 
3LD9IR 

psychological testing of, LI, 110155 

recruitment & selection problems, GB, 
2LD03W 
tisfaction, source of, working women, 
2FI63L 

sequential selection of, 2LD71D 

training, 4LEOSM 

wages, SLH36J 

Western European practices, 4LI87M 


Personnel/military (See also specific kinds) 


attitudes & job proficiency, SLHO4H 

aviation psychology, 3IASIP 

behavior disorders, 3LH18W 

efficiency assessment, 4LD28W 

factorial study, peer nominations of air- 
men, 3LD12H 

leadership & effectivenes of, LG, SGF35G 

leadership in, LI, 5GF44L, SGF64L 

measure of satisfactoriness as soldiers, 
3LD17F 

multiple linear regression in prediction, 
2LDIOB 


navigator, selection test, 4LDOSV. 

personality & sociometry of sick bay 
visitors, 3LD04K 

personality selection, Army helicopters 
pilots, 4LD31R 

selection of USAF Academy cadets, 
3LD40T 


self-report personality tests, 4LD41N 
Socioptychological aspects’ of airmen, 


sonarmen, training & fleet application, 
1LE60A 

sonarmen, utilization & training of, ILE38A 

Status-free measure of intellectual ability, 
HD, HC, 3LD73A 

suicide among, 3JN12Y 

tests, scaling, 2LEOSH 

weather forecaster, 3LC20K, 3LD61K 

women, selection, 4LD11M 


Persuasion (See also Propaganda) 


dissonance analysis of, 1GD64B 

free will, determinism & ego psychology, 
3HM60L 

immunity to, 4GD75P 

mass communication &, 1GIO2K 

mass, language &, 1GG17B 

mathematical model of, AD, 2GES7C 

persuasion, effects of speaker vs. content, 
3GE31B 

pre-exposure to counterarguments &, HL, 
4GD27M 

of prisoners by Chinese Communists, GE, 
3GG20S 


Phenomenon & Phenomenology, _ analysi 


graphological ^ techniques 
3HG14M 
Mach, 2BF40L 
normal psychology, 3AD88S 
of personality, AN, 3HJ20M 
& study of self-accetpance, 2HEO4C 


Phenylketonuria, behavior &, 3JI13K(a) 


& blood groups, 1DP77H 

linkage study, IDP87R 

& mental retardation, 3JI37H, 3JI44K 

mental retardation, DJ, 1J126T 

phenylalanine tolerance tests, gene car- 
rier, IDP87R 

screening test for, 4JI60H 


Philosophy, abductory principles, 2AD01S 


B 2ADOIS 

leterminism, free will & зу! у, 
ni il ego psychology, 
dualism vs. monism, 2ADS3L 
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epistomolgy, symbolic i 
LSCUSIR у representation &, 
euristic principle, Gestalt i 
m alt formation &, 
metaphysics, self & religion, 3AA41M 
monism vs. dualis БОШ 2AD53L 
operationism, learned vs. innati i 
NTIN innate behavior, 
problems of, in Anse SAD92I 
knowledge, 5НМ97 
alysis &, SHM21H D 
psychological vs. natural laws, 4AD68M 
reductionism, psychopathology &, 2JQ27M 
scientific method &, 3ADOIS 
of science, psychiatry 3AD25H 
of science & epistemology, 1AD74B 
vitalism & psychosomatics, HM, 1JU38B 


Phobia (See ; Fear) 


children’s, & treatment, 2JT97R 
school, & family disturbance, 1FG70D 
as symptoms & symbols, 2JTO6A 


Phoneme, transitional format characteristics, 


1GH68L 
symbolism, cross-linguistic investigation, 
4GH23M 


Phonetics (See also Speech) 
Photic (See Light; Optics) 

ysical education (See Education/physical) 
Physical handicap (See also Blindness; Deaí- 


ness) 

adjustment patterns in, 3JB78S 

adjustment to, 4JB23V 

attitudes toward rehabilitation in, 178886 

autobiographical accounts of, 4JB99E 

biological & psychological’ aspects of, 
3JBOIC 

biomechanics of gait іп, 3JB86D — 

body image, phantom limb &, 3JB25W 

chronic illnes as problem, 1JB29F . 

cleft te, & intellectual impairment, 
2]B87 Y 

cleft palate & counseling in, 4JB85L 

cleft palate, intelligence &, 4JB83L 

concentration camp & later, JF, 3JT71E 

cultural differences in reaction to, GB, FI, 
2]В175 , 

cultural uniformity in reaction to, 1GD41R 

distribution of aids for, 2JE24U 

female hirsutism, JR, 1]B06M 

hearing loss in diabetics, 2JB50J. 

institutionalization, rehabilitation & 
43B61D A 

intelligence test, 4FESIF | 

learning use of prosthetic 
1JB70S 

in st deficiency, 171438. 

motivation for learning in, 1]B53M D 

nursery school adjustment &, 47887 

parental associations &, 4JBO6K  .. 

phantom limb, absence of, 3JB67S р 

phantom limb, personality adjustment &, 


devices in, 


limb, epicritic sensibility & 


3R 
STBBIR р 
1JB70S 


1 FG, 
rheumatic fever, 
3]B44G .—. 
school activitie: 
isabil 


BG, 3JBO6W — , 
vocational guidance in, 
& WAIS performance 

2HC18B 


B, 2JB74M 
р subtests, JB» 


correlates, adapta- 


Physiological & physiological c TDASOM 


tion, & Wool man, Ex ii 
а ї i се &, + г 
Bite тыы io horse serum, 278+ 
of anxiety, HK, 2HN34M сей 
anxiety, experimentally induced, 
rate, 2HN89D . aa 
blood sera & animal activity 
2JS04P * 
depressive illness & 279326, у 
factors, & achievement, 21201 
microtechnology, Pavlovian theory 
munism, AN, 4Js81F 
K 


& heart 
in, D), 


& com- 


reactivity in sch 


reactivity of psyc! 
& related fields, DK, 


response, psychological response &, DA, 
SHN11T. 


review, AN, 1DA36B 

review, IA, AL, 2рА175 

review, AD, 2DA49D 
schizophrenia &, 2]S07K 

of sensory deprivation, HJ, 3HN48S 
sensory, DH, 2DA84B 

theory, AD, 2DA33P. 

of Yogi practice, HN, GA, 4DJ12W 


Physiology, activity &, 1DJ49N 


of activity, paths & goals of, 22D77B 

adrenaline &, DC, 1DJO4K 

advances, in neurophysiology of learning 
& motivation, EH, 2DA03G 

analytic & integrative neural mechanisms, 
2DA28H 

of behavior thinking, CM, 4DA69F 

bibliography, 2LFO4R 

sense organs, biophysics, 1101145 

& clinicians, mechanisms of cortico-visceral 
relations, 2AK13L 

cybernetics &, 4DA92P 

developmental, children, 1FCO3M 

diuresis, in sheep, EI, 1DJ69L 

eating, EF, 3DA77A 

electro-, of sense organs, 101145 

evolutionary, AN, 1DA36B 

evolutionary, Koshtoiants, К. S., DB, 
4AB61A 

in family life education, 2IQ67D 

higher nervous activity, bibliographic 
sources, 3AN93F 

homeostasis, genetics of, FI, IDP34D 

idealism & ‘agnosticism in, 3AD39P 

kidney activity, conditioned, sheep, EI, 
1DJ69L 

liver ‘glycogen & social stress, rat, DJ, 
1DN60B 

memory, review, CL, 3DA93B 

motor, CG, 4DA85V 

& nervous system types, rat, 107765 

nest building, canary, 

neuro-, & neuroanatomy of learning, DB, 
EH, 5DA71T 

neuromuscular excitability & RNA, 5DJ31K 

neuromuscular transmission, 1DB28R 

Pavlov’s contributions to, AD, 2AC73G 

plethysmograph, 1DJ520 Pr 

preference for NaCl, sodium deprivaiton, 
rat, DJ, 4EFOSF 

radio telemetering, 3DA96M 

revi DI, 1DB87B 

AN, 1DA36B 

s y, 101145 

sleep, CB, 5DJ/SK ——— 

of social stress, DJ, 1DN60B 

Soviet, future course of, DA, 1AN48A 

taste, chemical structure &, correlation of, 
DI, 4BK67S 

threat, fainting, 5JU93G 

training vs. dibazol, DN, 1DL70R 


Physiology/sensory, age of menarche &, 


3DL810 

alexia, sensory imput, DL, 3JF75K 

auditory analyzer, cat, 1DI39C 

auditory localization, фм. 3DI76R 

auditory, BM, 3р19 

Color vision, physiology of, BH, 3DIO2C 

color matching &, 4BH7SH 

cortical excitation & DA IDE SON 

crayfish & lobster, 

cutaneous sensitivity & DI, 181490 

cutaneous, & intra-aural muscle reflex, 
Fees Dl BI25G 

of eye, DI, 1 Xs 

of eye, where no cone vision, 3BH79F, 
> SBHOSR ag 

of eye, DI, 2 

flicker rate, illumination & BI, 2DI25C 

guinea pig cochlea, ВМ, 3DI22R. 

hearing &, review of, 1BM85L 

internal analyzers in, AN, 4DI69M 

lesions &, DI, 2DC65S 

middle ear, BM, 201940 

pain, 3DIO6G, 30173, _ M 

pain’ of malignancies, relief by hypnosis, 
21117C 

perception thresholds & BC, 2DI17S | 

Protein & gustatory reception, frog, 
101711 

review, 101145 

semicircular canal, 201566 

spatial perception &, 1BGI8A 

Spectral sensitivity, in trichromats, DI, 
2BH728 

taste, saccharin, BL, 3DI16H 

of taste, saliva &, DI, 4BK16S 

visual, in nocturnal gecko, 3D143D 

visual & pigments, BF, 301535 


SUBJECT INDEX 


rhodopsin, BI, 
шшш energy transmission, BF, 


visual, dark-adaptation, & 
301668 * 


ар pnan patina DI, 3DE69V 
visual, thresl 5, i 
BOR old changes, in írog, BF, 


visual, — semiconducti si 
DITH ctive analysis, ВІ, 
visual, comparative study, BH, 2DI310 
visual, BI, 2DI39L 

DO, 2DI27D 


visual, rat, EG, DJ, 
visual, DI, 2DHI2L 
visual, & development, cat, DH, 2D124M 
vision, ground squirrel, 3DI39C 
visual, frog, 401046 
visual, BF, 40167М 
visual, energy transfer in, BI, 2DIS3E 
Physique, changes in components, in adoles- 
сепсе, 1FHOSZ, 
, & personality, FH, 1HM42M 
Piaget, J., eae of volume, replications, 
concept of justice, follow-up, 3FC61D 
developmental theories, criticism, 4KA72H 
dextrality theories, confirmation, 4FE69E 
identification, imitation, & empathy, HM, 
AN, 4HA11M 
part-whole theory, 2FE8SB 
replication study, 2FDI9E, 3FESIE 
thematic apperceptive methods, 1HG28K 
theories of genetic existemology, 4FD66L 
theory, logic, test, 2FH43L 
Pigeon, attention to compound discriminative 
stimulus, 4ENOSR. 
behavior rating scales, theory & method 
of, IHE26P 
brightness-contrast, Bekesy's tracking tech- 
nique, 3EJI3B 
conditioned suppression &, generalization, 
2EFS3F 
discrimination learning in, 1EJ11J 
discrimination, of form discrimination, 
4EJ89R i 
discriminative stimulus & reinforcement 
contingency, 4EL65W np E 
drive & stimulation generalization, 
3EJ12F (a) 
extinction in, IELOIK | 
free operant responding in, 1EL25K 
generalization of extinction on spectral 
continuum, SEL69H 
generalization in, 1EJ31B р 
generalization of conditioned suppression 
of pecking, 4EJ71H 
observing responses & discrimination learn- 
ing, 3EF29Z 1 ПЕТЕРА 
learning set іп visual discrimination, 
3ENS2Z 
matching to colored sample, 4EJ81C | 
multiple reinforcement schedules іп, 
1ELO]R 


& multiple reinforcement schedules, 
ТЕРИ E cere sh 

operant conditioning, discriminative prop- 
erties of, 4ELSOH. i: 

pecking, amount & rate of reinforcement, 
2EL78 


change to pre-schedule-change stim- 
ЕА multiple VI schedule, 4EL83P 
reinforcement schedule іп, 1ELS7R, 


IEL73C Я : 
resistance to extinction of key pecking, 


EL33H* б 
е strength & frequency of reinforce- 


t, 4EL67! 3 3 
PES scaling from pecking of variably 


illuminated key, 4EG40H 
shock grid, new type, 4EKI2L 
stereotypy & intermittent reinforcement, 
EIó7H 


stimulus generalization after discrimina- 
tion training, 2EJ81H 
temporal discrimination, 4EJ14R A 
variable reinforcement & level of respond- 
ing, 3EL11D(a) 
water кА ЗА? 
il irline, 3 
иш, tinae, test development, SLDI9R 


idents, DG, A 
ie capability in pressure suit, ILK27P 


aladjustment of, 3LH97G 
operational load, 21,Е09Н 
personality, SEN E 
о, 
De ona: proh of, 3LD35S 
rate of speaking, 5LJO4M s 
time, inflated pressure suit, 


selection tests, validity of, 3LD06V 
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Physiological & physiological со! ates 
Potential 


selection, two hand coordination test, 
, 4LD99D ^ 

time estimation in, reaction time measures 
of, CD, 1BC79P 


Pitch (See also Audition) 


absolute, analysis of, SBNOIA 

acoustic analysis of, 2GH97L 

discrimination of, ‘analysis of, 3BN41P, 
SBNOIA 

effect of intensity upon, 4BN63C 

group test of, SBNOIA 

just noticeable difference in, 1BN570 

masking of pulsed tones &, 4BN70S 

motor reaction to, CD, 1BN790 

perception of, theory of, 4BMSOJ 

scaling of, magnitude estimation &, BN, 
2BB42B 

shifts in, changes in sound level &, 
.3BN228 

stimulus periodicity & BL, 1BN41V 

threshold, temporary shift, BB, 2BN81W 


Pituitary, gonadotrophic hormones & aggres- 


, sion in, EO, 4DJ22M 
judgments, from T scores vs. percentiles, 
HD, 5HEI4K 


Play (See also Recreation; Sports) 


in assessment of personality, 2FF91R 

children’s, motor components of, SFC61U. 

doll, pre-school, constructiveness & conflict, 
2FC21M 

imaginative & mother’s fantasy, 5FC67F 

Japanese vs. American children, AN, 
$KC2S 


natural difference, children, AN, 3KC24S 
sex differences, 3FF65R 

sex preferences, & anxiety, HK, 3FF07S 
therapy, neurotic children, 3TH76R 


Popularity (See also Social desirability) 


& achievement, grade school, 2KF91P 

& developmental status, boys, 4FF26C 

& impulsiveness, 4FF33S 

preschool, & dependence оп adults, 
AFFIIM 

sociometric, manual workers, 2LH41P 


Politics, determinants of participation in, 
3GA40D 


factor analysis of Hawaian voting, GB, 
AH, 1GD83D 

graph theory &, 4GB67H 

of management, 411065 E 

participation in, extent of leisure &, 


party affiliation & social class identifica- 
tion, 1GC81C 

political "system, primary groups &, 

preference, determinants of, 3GD65S 

socialization, dimensions of, 1GA75H 

statesmen & lie detection, 4GF12G 

structure perceived by Republican & 
Democrats, 3GD70M 


Potential (evoked) 


adrenocortical aa &, DJ, 2DHO9F 


DI, SDHO3D 

in dark-reared rabbit, 2DHAOF 

detector apparatus, 3DH78C 

distractions &, DH, 2DE66R 

{о flash, & development, cat, DH, 2DI24M 

& flicker intensity, SDHOIS 

& flicker frequency, SDHOSD 

flicker fusion &, DH, 4BI20V 

gravity receptors, & tilt, SDKO4C 

harmonic oscillation, & attention, cat, 
2DHS8E 

interpretations, DH, 200776 

lateral geniculate body, SDH43D 
in monkeys with postural tremor, 
SDB47C 

optic. tract stimulation & т 2DH12L 
arietal region, 

Dhotie, modifications of, 2DH27M 

Fadio transmission of, DH, 3DG238 


reactivity cycles & psychiatric disorders, 
DHS7S 


4 
& rhythm of light stimulation, 4DHIII 
subcortical interaction, DE, 2DHS4B 


Potential 
Profession 


subcortical, & somatosensory cortical con- 
trol, BL, 2DHS4A 

technique, DC, 2DHI7H 

& thalamic stimulation, 5DHO2R 

thalamic, & skin stimulation, DB, 2DH21M 

thalamocortical, morphophysiology, 2DH40P 

unit, response to monochromatic light, 
„rabbit, BH, 4DH98H 

visual system, cat, 3DH66A 


Power (social) 


correlates of, 4GF39R 

& definition of leadership, 1GF45J 

need, nationwide interview study of, GD, 

. 1HG32V 

in small groups, 1GE61B, 3GE87B 

striving for, 3HJ25D 

subgroup, perception of & affiliation, 
1GD72C 


Practice, distributed, review & analysis of, 
4CI29U 


distributed vs. massed practice, paired as- 
.sociate learning, 2C160B 

distributed Tsai-Parrington Numbers Test 
&, 2CF25U 

distributed, retention &, 1CL28U 

effect on MAT, 3HD26C 

effect on learning, 2LE17K 

private, speech pathology & audiology, 
JE, 4AK87A 

& research, reasons for lag between, 
3AK69S 

spaced, verbal learning, children, 5FD73M 


Prediction (See also Achievement/prediction of) 


academic achievement, engineering, 1KJS6V 

academic achievement, college, 

academic achievement, Holland, 

achievement, Guam schools, 2KL31C 

for advanced standing students, college, 
SKBS7R 

childhood IQ, írom infant tests, HD, 
4FE97E 


clerical vs. statistical, scholarship students, 
4KJSOR 


clinical “to” statistical, SHI74D 
college success, high school teacher, 
2KJ42P 


college success, beliefs &, 2KD99H 

college success, 2KJ03A 

college success, 2KL81M 

college success, entrance examination, 
India, AN, 3KL33M 

college Success, England, 4KJ45F 

college success, 4KL43H 

college success, Columbia, 4KJ29G 

college success, reasoning test, 5KK27V 

college grades, personality tests, 2KD56H 

college grades, SKL24C 

course grades, Air Force, 4KJ17H 

college grades, new tests, 2KK67F 

delinquency proneness &, 4JO78N 

differential, college grades, 2KJ59E 

educability of retarded, 1KG32S 

engineering success, 2KI94S 

foreign language achievement, SKL66G 

grade-school achievement, organismic age, 
2KL82K 

grade utility &, 4KL21M 

graduate study, Graduate Record Examina- 
tion, AM, 4KJ48R 

high school, Belgium, 4KL95S 

identification & change in, 4GD65S 

& intra-individual variability, 4KJ63B 

item analysis &, 3AE10S 

job satisfaction, clinical vs. actuarial, 
SKI24L 

law school grades, 2KJ89R 

medical school, factors, SKI31J 

multiple, square root method, SAGIIH 

from organismic age, 2KJ06B 

persistance in nursery school, 3KD62K 

persistance in nursing, 4KJ60) 

personnel, multiple linear regression, 
2LD10B 

psychology grades, Edwards Schedule, AM, 
2KJS1B 


раси grades, & need achievement, 


яни achievement; 4KJ55G 
school devement, from intelli; ; 
pel i igence, 
secondary 001 performance, primar; 
school tests, 5KL29S Bae 
seminary student, SKI37M 
success of probation students, IKL25I 
success in junior high school, 2KL85G 
teacher success, clinical tests, 3KM45C 
ear Gee iat summary, 4KM56B 
inders! in| i i 
SAGBSM. ig predictors, formula aids, 
use of high school grades, 5KLO0O 


Prison ( 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Preference, children, similarity of “model,” 
4ЕС57В 


choice & similarities data, comparative 
judgment for, 2AE65C 

design & personality, 1HB43C 

fluid, alcohol, & learning, SDK10M 

food, & irradiation, monkey, EF, 1DM52D 

likes & dislikes of adolescent girls’, 
1FHS9K 

partner choice, personal liking, 4GE98W 

personal, analysis of, 3AE19S 

preschool children’s, sex, play, GB, 
4FF83M 

tables, construction of, 3AE19S 

texture, personality &, 1HB43C 


Pregnancy, abnormal, anxiety &, 3HK74D 


abortion, psychological factors in, 2JJ48W 

adrenalin in, & offspring activity, EC, 
1DJ87T 

alientation syndrome &, 3JU93D 

determinants of attitudes to, GC, 1JB60R 

as illness or normality, GC, 1JB60R 

illegitimacy, anomie & cultural penetra- 
tion, 4GB10G 

Republican- Democratic, perception of 
structure, 3GD70M 

tension, weight gain &, 5JU20G 


Prejudice (See also Anti-Semitism; Attitude) 


in adolescence, FH, 2GE44G 

among Indian students, A 4610595 

anomie &  authoritariai , GC, AH, 
1GD39M 

attitude to aged &, 3GD44K 

belief vs. race аз determinants of, 
3GD87R 


change in college, GD, 2KD62P 

& child-rearing attitudes, 3FG69M 

college student, northern & southern Italy, 
3GDIIB 

determinants of, 3GD42F 

effect of teaching methods, GD, SKD92W 

effects on students, Japan, 3KD0SU 

озү aggression &, 4GDS54W 

how the disabled reacts to, 1JB88G 

learning & GD, 3GF99D 

national, personal contact, 5GD87W 

needs & development of, 3GD18B 

& neuroticism, GD, 2HF75P 

questionnaire studies of Negro, 4GD03W 

semantic differential study of, GB, 
5GDO6F 

test of Rokeach's theory of, 3GD84T 

test of scapegoat theory, perceptual dis- 
crimination, 4GD10B 

test of scapegoat theory, 4GD54W 

unconscious determinants of, HM, 4GD67R 

vocal cues in identification, GH, 1GD90C 


Prestige (See also Socioeconomic class; Status) 


& conformity, 2GE11P 

effects on suggestibility, 260870 
DUERME correlates of, 4KD31G 
ее also Crime & criminals) 
correctional psychology, 5Ј0755 
psychological tests in, 4JO75Z 
self-government & therapy in, 4JOS6R 


Prison inmate, causes of escape attempts by, 


2]JA3M 
& graphology, AN, 1HI25G 
information transmitted in, CL, 2CP22D 
personality tests of, JP, SHF69B 
vs. psychiatric patients & nurses on 
MMPI, JO, JP, 1HF87G 


Probability (See also Learning/probability) 


achievement іп,  multitrait-multimethod 
matrix, 1AMOSB 

& appearance of wisdom, LI, 1GF72D 

bivariate normal, method of computation, 
1AG530 

chance, nonverbal extinction measures, 
3CJ66H(a) 

chance, perception of, 3BC62B(a) 

& concept formation, without knowledge 
of results, 4С0615 

EXE for controlling Aei 4CJ85H 
istribution tables of  hypergeometri 
TAE26L E in 

experimental errors &, 3AESSP 

Markov chain model, reinforcement sched- 
ules, 4CJ53A. 

Markov chains, learning theory &, 2CP99R 

matching, young children, 2FD73J 

matching, reinforcement ratio, fish, 4EL42B 

matching, children, SFD79L 

model, for intelligence & achievement 
tests, AE, SHB84R 

note on combining, 2AEO3A 

Жш My statistical, DK, 4СРОІС 
e, binomial cumulative distribution 
(N-100), 1AG91M 

textbook, 4AESSR 
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Productivity, influence o! 
4LHOIS 


Profession, audiology, private 


Probability learning (See Learnin iti 
Problem (See also Problem луш у? 


adolescent girls, HJ, 2FHOIS 

тирип. personek 1LI69S 

psychological, computer applicati 
оуд pplication of, 

student, teacher views, IKM55A 


Problem solving (See also Choice behavior; 


Decision making) 


1CN170, 


analytic process in, 1CM46M 
&, HK, 1CD41R 
ensivi EE 


tion of contents, 4CN47S 
bimanual coordination, chimpanzee & mon- 
key, 4EH35M 
binary choice task &, strategy in, CJ, 
ICN17C 
by chimpanzee, interpreted as "ideales" 
behavior, 4EN66R 
by combination of habits, rats, 1EN31K 
competition of, IGE46H 
computer program & simulation of think- 
ing, CP, 4CMIIN 
conditions affecting rate of, in high school 
students, FH, 2CN27T 
conditions for, h 
correctness of judgments in, feeling of 
certainty &, 1BB29M i 
diagnostic, & information gathering, 
4CN43N 
discovery vs. guidance, 2KB93H 
dogmatism & anxiety, CN, 4HK12F 
iveness, conceptual outline &, CM, 
{65В 


frequency of,  noncontingent reward, 
) 


3CNO6W (a y 
in groups, CN, GE, 2HD45W 
group, models, 4GES3T , ч 
by groups, personality variables in, HJ, 
4CN. 


5 т. 
of groups, prediction of, 4CN30D 
in homogeneous & heterogeneous groups, 


, 3CN49D 


SCP35R 
3CN83S 
procedures ш N 
psychological factors E 
reducing set, CN, KB, 2FD39/ ES 
in school children, analysis of, ў 
4CMO3S В 
set &, spontaneous recovery of, esp 
set, 1 judgments & CE, 3CN90 
sex difference in, & attitude differences, 
1GDs6C 


sex differences & masculinity-femininity, 


of spatial problems, visual cues &, 3CNS7G 


Special abilities, 4KB29M 
shecess & expectancy of, CJ, 2C066T 
switching alternatives in, 2CN19J 
teachers, SKM44 
temporal-sequence, топке ex. pos 
thinking &, awareness of, SONG 
thought process & CM, ЗСМ№ & ЕВ, 
transfer in, method of learning & 
2CN82K Ў 
trial & error in, 2CN61H ization 
unrelated words in, organiza 
2CN99J U 
value orientation &, НЕ, 2CNSSS, ез 
visual cues in, spatial problems, х=) 
water jar test of rigidity аз, " 


боту, í emotional disruption, 
4AKSTT 


of, 


G 


liability, community clinics 
older worker, FI, 2LB880 


scientific, HD, 212595 


ivate practice, syBO3R 
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Rackman’s view of, AD, 


Hebrew, C. Burt’s view of, AD, 3AN95B 
higher psychic functions, development of, 
4AIO0V 


Hungarian psychologists, publications since 
1947, 1AN99G 

Norway, epidemiology of mental disorders, 
AN, 3JV930 : 

outpatient, & incidence of mental illness, 
2]V57G. 

pedagogical, Ukraine, 1AN67A 

personality prodromal to, 2JT01B 

probation work, India, 3JO09D, 3JO83R 

psychoanalytic therapy in, 2JT71B 

vs. psychotics in perception, BC, 2HI67S 

psychotherapy of, phenomenological ap- 
proach, 21Е00Н 

public symptoms in, 2JTO6A 

recent research, Hungarian, 1AN99G 

resolution of intellectuals & Latin Ameri- 
can, GB, SONORA 

rigidity in, *s 

Riss, mental health facilities, AN, 
3IR17D 

Russian psychoneurology, 4JA99R 

Russian methods with preschool deaf, AN, 


3]D08M 
slovak psychological literature (1959), 
3AN80T 


vs. sociopaths & schizophrenics, JJ, 
2HI89B Е 

Soviet ante) psychotherapy in, AN, 
4TE07' 

Soviet literature, 1960 index, 3AN35L . 

Soviet Union, AN, 4DA21A , T 

statistical terms, Czech-Russian-English- 
German dictionary, 3AE68B |. 

teaching of, Indian Universities, AM, 
3ANIIP 

treatment of delinquents, Holland, 4J075B 

Turkey, 2AN17M 

in USSR, 4AN56A 

Soviet Union, AN, 4D169M 


Psychomotor performence (See also Perform- 


ance, 
conflict. in, ICDOSK ——. 
factorial ‘pure ог multi-factored, LF, 


4CD33B T 
& family relations, reading & study guide, 
41 


048: 
“tracking as, LJ, 1CD36H 
pe E force as, BI, 1CHO9C 
imagining,  electromyographic responses, 
DH, 4CD 


line drawing as, anxiety &, HK, 1CD41R 

measuring arm dexterity, 1 'D29S ra 

monotony &, neurological changes result- 
ing from, BI, 1CD21A o 

pitch diseramingtion cán CD, 1B 

BOUE тог О t miniseene in, CD, 

ае in, variables determining, 
1CD3OT , 

reaction time in, 1CD93M fa 

Om sudden awakening, SCBOSL ае 

symbol substitution as, spacing of trials 

in, 1CE99P 

time estimation in, drugs & 1BC79P 

touch in, vision & BF, 1BC29 

so дешен) 37т91С 

ia, multiple personality, 

amphetamine interviews, BAIT 

analytic group therapy, 4JT99 dur 

anxiety, meaning & measuremen! , 


n ia conditioning, CG, IHK83H 


ixiety, n 
mS &, physiological aspects, ЗСЕВІА 


caustldbood, & adult psychiatric status, 
EEY psychotic & neurotic probands, 
JT, 4JV37C 
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Psychopathic offender, amoralit: 


Psychology 
Psychopathology 


claustrophobia, case study, Jungian anal- 
„ysis of, JT, SIK63A 

clinical judgment of depressive, JT, 
1JR89L 

compulsive cursing as symptom, 1JT99H 

compulsive gambling, 3JT51F 

depersonalization in, 370070 

& deviant responses, 1HI79A. 

enuresis, conditioning treatment &, FC, 


etiology & therapy of, 5JT67S 

factors in a transvestite, 1JL67M 

fear of sitting down as symptom in, 
SJFS9W 

feminine traits in, 3JL86F 

food aversions, illness, &, SJU80V 

frustration, mutism &, 3JT23M 

genetic determinants of, JT, 3HD65M 

hysteria, case report, 110320 

hysteria, anxiety &, 3JT59S 

hysteria, psychosis & JT, 3JP57F 

hysteria, classics in, 41B 

incidence in a 10-year sample of, 1JT65M 

Leonardo da Vinci, psychosexual develop- 
ment &, IK, 3JT32W 

LSD-25 in therapy in, IC, 5JK34M 

Morita E ent theory of, & therapy, 

9. 


moral growth, freedom &, 4JT48C . 

neurasthenia, managerial responsibility &, 
LI, 4JT23H 

non-analytic treatment, recovery & relapse 
rates, 2IE35W $ 

vs, normals & schizophrenics on Rorschach, 
JA, 1HG4H 

obesity in females & group therapy, JT, 
3IG56H 


obsession & hospital patients, 3JT82I 
obsessional, problems of, treatment, 
SIEOSN 
obsessive rituals in, 3JT17B 
obsessive, resistance & transference, SJTO9L 
operant ойо analysis. in, CG, 
1JT31. 
s Perceptual Reaction Test, JT, 1HIL7R 
hobia for travel &, 
Psychoanalytic account of, HK, 1HM03G 
psychoanalytic theory of, JT, 4HM38P 
psychopathic features in, 171267 
reading disability as, 5JT18M { 
recognition of behavior patterns in, 
1JTO3B 
EAE behavior in, 1JT928 qe. 
school phobias, analytic interpretation, JT, 
AIRO4S 
- t &, SHM32R 
ЖС & accuracy in, introverted уз. ex- 
d, JT, А 
m reverted, JI, perimental differentiation 
4JT14N 
& о Ш, in neurotics, JT, 418821 
surgery during, 370505 ^ 
therapeutic, defenses in, SITIO 
treated with electroslesp, 31868 
treatment of tic in, C. ИЛТҮ 
& ulcer patients 4 1062 
vish to fall in, 
WISC variance &, JT, 3HD6SM 
willfulness, hysteria, SJTZOF yore 
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diagnosis & treatment of, 2, 
identification in, 2J056D 
mental retardation’ in, 270097 
morality of, 2JO89H 

prognosis of, 2704202, „у 
sychoanalytic theory, of, 
‘orschach scores of, 27080 

symptoms in, 2JO21K 

theories о 510501 

theory of, 

treatment’ of, 2J026K 


Psychopathology (See also Abnormal psy- 


оноо conditions &, 2JA91S 
delinquents, 2J098P. 
definition of, 2JA59S РР 
developmental levels c AJ 
та studies of, collected papers, 
4JA41S 

individuation, HK, 3JPO3V 

{е hang wives, role of mothers of, 


41K28F ji E. 
f “life purpose," IK, JT, 4ТЕ! 
Ment automatisms disturbed, JP, 


oM 
in. dreams of depressed patient, 
41]62В 
pup personality & anal-erotic char- 
acter, 5JT35I 


Psychopathology 
Psychosomatic disorder 


old ае, Symposia, J^ 3FI21H 
personality, psychological test & JJ, AN, 
SHINS УЗ аш 


perception & IE, 3HI62T 

physical handicaps &, 3JBO1C 

place in literature, JA, 3GJ89G 

premorbid personality, AN, 2HIO0K 

& psychiatry, 5AD43P 

psychobiological account of, JA, 2HJ75S* 

& psychology, 2AK19J, 2AK81G, 2AN91A, 
2JA45S, 2JQ27M 

“psychopath,” concept of, JJ, 4IK270 

quiet &, 2JA69A 

Russian textbook on, SJA75F 

schematic relationshsips in, 2ЈА75Е 

severity of illness ratings, JA, IA, 2HI46B 

social learning vs. illness in, 3ЈА015 

social class &, 3JV95M 

sociocultural determinants in Eskimo, JA, 
5GB76P 

suicide notes & 4JN95G 

symbolism in, 2JTO6A 

textbook in, 1JA38N, 2JASOR 

violence, murder &, 5JN30B 


Psychopathy (See also Mental disorder) 


vs, criminals on MMPI, JO, 2HF02K 

factor analysis of MMPI Pd scale, AH, 
SHF9SA 

military, study of, 3LHI8W 

offender, group therapy with, 2JO35B 

personality, attitude change & HE, 
3]067М (a) 


Psychopharmacology (See also Drug effects) 


aminasine, motor & autonomic condition- 
ing, rabbit, 2DK29N 

aminasine, unilateral salivary conditioning, 
dog, 2DK60) 

analgesic & psychotropic effect, reflex, rat, 
DKO9E 


atmospheric, 2DL25F 

behavioral & electrographic correlates, 
SDK27W 

on brain chemistry, DL, 2DJO9K 

caffeine, effect on reaction time, 3CD93N 

cerebral homeostasis, & mental disturbance, 
SDK11M 

conditions of experimentation in, 3DK25C 

disipal (orphenadrine), SDKO1D 

EEG records in, IC, 2DK77S 

evaluation criteria in, 3DK25C 

extrasensory perception, DK, 3BP60H 

& limbic system of brain, 50 КОЗ5 

mental retardation & DK, 4JU72B 

multivariant study, in normals, 3DKO1H 

nervous system cite &, EI, 2DK84Z 

neuroleptic drugs, SDK35T 

nitrous oxide & intellectual performance, 
2DK93F 

nutritional deficiencies, DP, DL, 2D036S 

opiates, “flinch-jump” test &, 4DKOOE 

pain reduction, non-narcotic drug &, DL, 
IC, 3BLO1B 

pain relief, 3DKI3P 

Pavlov's contributions to, AD, 2AC73G 

Pavlovian conference, AN, DK, 2DA13K 

pharmacological & clinical interaction, IC, 
3DK60T 

pipradol tests, IC, 2DK77S 

“placebo response," SDKOOW 

prochlorperazine, & operant performance, 
1DK84F 

psychotropic drugs, electroneurophysiolog- 
ical study of, DK, 4ICSOT 

related fields, DK, 2DA04K 

research, methodological problems, 3DK71S 

review of, 1DK89S, 3DK40B 

рапа ТЕ planarian conditioning, 


& schizophrenia, DK, 3JQ58G 

self-infusion reinforcement, EI, 2DK29C 

size constancy in, DK, BC, 4CB52C 

social factors affecting, 5JF23S 

structural changes, 5DK21R 

techniques in, & activity, SDK39I 

tetanic poisoning & conditioning effects, 
rat, 2DK70G 


Psychophysics (See also next headings) 


Fechner’s law, repeal of, AC, 2BB80S 

non-independence of responses, BI, 2BB63V 

Vierordt’s law in linear extent judgments, 
4BG63B 


Weber’s law, statistical evidence for, BI, 
4BB30E 


Psychophysics/method, ^ absolute judgments, 


context effects &, 2BB35K 
adaptation level &, 1BB61P 


SUBJECT INDEX 


anchoring in, serial reproduction of forms, 
CL, 1BCO3T 

attitude judgment vs, BB, 5GD07D 

auditory threshold in, masking noises &, 
BB, 4BNOSL 

binaural auditory thresholds, phase differ- 
ences &, 2BNOOC 

constant stimulus method, & visual con- 
trast thresholds, 3BIO2D 

constant errors in, 2BB58C 

correctness of judgments in, feeling of 
certainty &, 1BB29M 

criterion of threshold, 2BB68S 

cutaneous discrimination &, of electrical 
intensity, IBLASH. 

decision theory as, CP, 4BBS2T 

decision making &, BB, 4CP23S 

detection tasks &, sequential effects in, 
BB, 3BN46S 

detection tasks &, 
.in, BN, 3BB42S 

discrimination of, GJ, 2BB86W 

effect of scale categories in, 4BBO2F 

Ыкта: auditory visual intensities, 


forced-choice method 


equisection scaling &, model for, 1ВВ27Е 

Fechner's law &, repeal of, AC, 2BB80S 

figural aftereffects &, discrimination in, 
SBE18W 


intensity estimation, 4BI42R 

just_noticeable difference in, hearing &, 
1BN570 

te a of intelligence, BB, 2HD81B 

judgments in, anchor, 4BBO2F 

judgments of length &, context-effects, BB, 


4BG76P 

lifting weights &, 5BB64S 

Шү weights &, constant-ratio rule in, 
SBBIÓH 


linear extent estimations &, 4BG63B 

mathematical models of, CP, 4BBS2T 

matching lengths, position & size effects, 
BB58C 


DANTUR LES S SCP35R 

met! of single stimuli, judging weights, 

LI, 4BLS8B Pr M em 

method of identification, 2BB42S 

method of, comparison of, 2BB74L 

method of, in brightness discrimination, 
2BI670 

ordinal scales in, anchoring effects &, GD, 
2BB41F 


& perception of space, BB, 1BGOIE 

perception span &, 1BC9SF 

ratio judgments for patterns, 3BB71B 

scaling of occupations vs., BB, 5GC15H 

size judgments &, adaptation-level, BB, 
4BG69E 


social perception &, similar effects in, GA, 
1BB94L 

span-of-apprehension in, BI, 1BB18R 

spectral sensitivity of fovea, methods, 
3BI42S 

streoscopic measures of, 2BG17H 

subjective similarity measures in, 1BB22E 

theory of, 1BB81 

threshold determination in, apparatus for, 
DB, 1BB51K 

threshold measures &, theories of, 4BB86S 

time estimation & BB, 4BF47C 

time estimation, autonomic effects on, BB, 
, 4DJ83H 

time errors in, adaptation level, 3BB70N 

types of scales in, comparison of, BB, 
4BK85E 


vibratory threshold, 2BL61B 

Weber’s law, tone discrimination &, BN, 
3BB33T 

Weber’s law, modification of, BI, 4BB30E 


Psychophysics/scales, models for discrimina- 


tion & magnitude scales, 2BB67H 


Psychophysiology: (See also Physiological) 


autonomic functions in schizophrenia, 
ыт 

іосһетіс; dices of h; і 

осетш yypnotic state, DJ, 


UID. aspects of schizophrenia, JQ, 


3 015 

of bronchial asthma, 31C32M. 

changes, cold stimulation & DJ, 306595 
children’s fear of eating, 5JU69B 


data preparation for dit: s, 
A ital computers, 


deterministic, Descartes, father of, 4AC11Y 
discomfort, pain, death, & JA, 2HJ75S 


identification of psychosis thi 
Parkinsonism &, 5]F30B OUR 
Psychosomatic medicine &, 4JUS9S 
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serotonin levels ii i i 
ns evels in schizophrenia, 10, 


space flight, book, 5LG93F 


Psychosis & Psychotics (See also next heading; 


several kinds of hosis; i 
EOD Dsychosis; Mental dis- 


acute delirium, treated with inazii 

2 21C26R aminazine, 

in lults, childhood deviatior 

age ga 
ientation, hysteria &, JT, 3JP57: 

anxiety in, 3]PO9B* TIERE 

artistic productivity following, 2JP33L 

basic syndromes, responses to drug ther- 
apy, JP, 41Сі8І 

Bosedow’s disease &, 2JP34A 

childbirth &, 2JP79R 

Classical Greek conceptions of, GJ, 3JP04S 

concept formation & JI, JG, 1CO79Z 

confabulation as symptoms in, 2J/D61T 

Gerstmann syndrome, validity of, 3JG76B 

dehumanization in, 1]P48M 

delusions in, 3JP18W 

deprivation, communication &, 3JP66G 

diagnosis, sociocultural correlates of, HI, 
3JPO7R(a) 

& dreams, JP, 11J41K 

drive level in, 3JP98E 


EG, children, JS, 3DGO1B 
epidemiology of, 1JV28J 
figural aftereffect & reminescence &, BE, 
JP, 4HJ87M 
folie a trois, 3JQ86D т 
following childbirth, comparison with non- 
psychotic reactions, 4JP65M 
Freud's theory of, ТЕ, JP, 3HM36B 
hallucination in, 3JPó9M. 
hallucinatory experiences in, 2JP92C 
hostility in folie a deux, 3ЈР57Р 
loss of reality in, SJPO3A 
mirth response in, 3JPO1S 
MMPI code frequencies & JP, 2НЕ985 
mobility of consciousness in, 1JP91L 
negative transference in, role in treatment, 
J euii, JA, IHITSV 
vs. neuroticism, JA, 5 
vs. neurotics in perception, BC, 281675 
object relationship A serey of, 4JP98N 
ocular fundi in, 5. 
operant conditioning in, JP, 1CG87H 
organic, & Addison’s disease, 4JPO6C С 
& orientation perception, IB, BC, SE 
CU treatment of paranoid, IE, 
SJPS7 uh 
Pavlovian theory of symbiotic, 2]P97M 
persecutory delusions in, 1JP75N ^ 
personality tests &, JO, JP, 3HF69! 
pharmacological, 2JP77B __ 
phases of the moon &, 1JP71C IPSIS 
perceptual distortion a ра J! E 
hysician-patient relations ] 
physiological time, metabolism &, SDJ44F 
post-hospital rehabilitation, 
services, JP, 3IR24K. 
postnatal & lactational, 2JP431 2JU20K 
post-operative, in cardiac patients, 2) 
prediction ої, with MMPI, JP, 
1HI24A 
vs. prisoners & nurses on MMPI, JO, JP, 
1HF87G 
primitive thinking in, 2JPS6M 
proverbs in diagnosis of, 17Р52 їнмозб 
psychoanalytic account of, HK, 1H 
reaction profile in, 2JPAIL c 
regression & defenses in, 3JP93: 
Rorschach &, JP, 2HG64L PaL 
schizophrenic varieties of, 27 DL cagiT 
sensory deprivation in, review, of, SCIO 
sex knowledge & intelligence in, 3] 
simulation of previous, 2JP52 
sleep deprivation &, 5CB66W 
socioeconomic differences zn 
sociotherapeutic program ftor, 
stability d vocational interests, 
5JP79S : N, 
vasis in industrial population, JV. А 


4JP21G arousal & memory 


transitional 


Psychosomatic disorder, age, 


i 23C 
вао E & complications of, 2JU2IW 
in animal conditioning, 1J 2D aT 
anorexia nervosa, therapy, sy 

xiety &, 4JU760 
anxiety, COME & ulcers, 31090 Е 
appendicitis, nervous symptoms & 
asthma, neurosis &, 3JU8SD ,,, 
asthma’ & toilet training, 2JU23/ 
asthmatic children, 1J 69M 
attention &, 3CE8IA 


blood pressure, hypnosis, II, 3JU73S 
body as problem in, 4JU76U. 
body image, cancer &, 3JU66B 
childhood fears & adult asthma in, 2JU43R. 
childbirth, pain, 3JU17E 
choice of symptom in, 1JU78R. 
conditioning therapy in, 4JU25S 
conference report on, 170347 
depression & JU, 1JR54M 
depth of sleep in enuresis &, 1JU74B 
disturbances, personality — &, 
M 
dissociation & enuresis in, 3JU16B 
EEG studies in, 2JU13S 
environmental factors, 1JU82S 
environment, sickness-proneness &, 5JU89H 
eroticism, genital somesthesia &, 2JU89M 
etiological factors, JU, 3JV45P 
evolutionary interpretation of, 570815 
factors affecting chronicity in, 4JU01M 
fever, teasing with meat after starvation, 
dog, DJ, 2 
food aversions in, 5JU80V 
hemophilia, psychosocial asepcts, DJ, 
3JU30B 
hostility, hypertension &, SJUI1K 
hunger recognition &, 3JU46B 
hypertension, personality &, 3JUS7K 
hypnosis as therapy in, JU, 511748 
hynosis, conflict, 5JU84R. 
invalidity of voodoo death, 3JU53B 
kleptomania cases in, 1JUO1A 
life stresses, pregnancy complications &, 
5JU75H 
maternal factors in, 1JU44G. 
maternal influences on, FC, 3JU65W 
menstruation, anxiety &, HK, 4HB93G 
menstruation, JU, 2HM20S 
metaphysics &, 4JU09M 
MMPI patterns in, 3JU81A 
myxedema symptoms &, 2JU42P 
noradrenaline excretion in, DJ, 1JU76C 
oral regression іп, IE, 170560 
parturition, delivery room &, 3JU15R 
pediatrics &, 2JUSSM 
perception & body image in, SJUOOF 
perceptual differences in, 470191 
personality factors in, 1JU37C 
pregnancy, tension &, 5JU20G 
physiology &, 4JUS9S 
primitive totemism, allergies &, 4JU33F 
psychic significance of breathing in asthma 
in, 2JU9SL 
psychoanalytic factors in, IE, 1JU65M 
psychoanalysis in, 170505 
psychodynamics in, 3JU33B 
psychogenic headache, 3JU03G 
psychogenic vomiting, child's, SJU49F 
psychological correlates, of, AN, ,AHI21B 
psychological tension, general review, FA, 
1HJO4H a Ed 
response specificity in, 
Rorschach content &, B 3HIS6S 
schizophrenia, blood pressure, JQ, 57008М 
somatic conmplaints, college clinic, &, 
SJUI3R 
somatization & socioeconome status, GC, 
1HF39L 
specificity, Four-Picture-Test, 1H145W 
stress & thyroid output in, 3JUO4A 
thyroidectomy &, 2JU26T . 
tonsillectomy during neurosis, 3JUS9S 
treated by hypnosis, IK, ge 317198 
treatment in, JU, 11E27. d v 
tuberculosis & recovery factors in, AEN 
tuberculosis, autonomic balance, 5JU92 
vasovagal fainting &, SJU93G 
& vitalism, HM, 1JU38B 


Psychosomatic medicine, adrenalin conditioning, 


in bronchial asthma, 31C32M 
assumptions underlying, HM, 1JU38B 
asthma, hypnosis, &, 5JU72W 
asthma, раган tis. SJUOSP 
chronic ileitis, , 
constitutional factors in, IE, 1JU65M 
critique of theories of, 470790 
duodenal ulcer patients, 170629 
experimental foundations of, 4JU79D о 
explanation & clarification as, JU, 11627 
hallucinogens, neurophysiological aspects 
„of, SBD24W 
life attitudes, cancer, &, SJU14L , 
modern physiology & endocrinology, 
HM, 1JU38B 
neurosis, asthma &, 3JU83D 
oral needs in ulcer patients, TE, 
Philosophical considerations in, 2. 
Post-operative cardiac defects, 
post-surgical psychoses, 5JV78K 
Pregnancy complications &, 5JU75H 


SUBJECT INDEX 


psychogenesis in, 1JU44G 
psychosocial events &, SJU77R 
Russian orthodox theory on, 2JU36M 
ulcerous colitis, 4IKI9F. 


Psychotherapy (See also next headings; Psy- 


choanalysis) 


. with adolescent girls, in court clinic, FH, 


1IEOSS 
adolescent boy, case study, 1IK37H 
adolescent schizophrenia &, 5JQ57E 
adult outpatient, follow-up’ of, 5JQ10S 
affirmation as ideal goal in, 4IET9C 
agoraphobia, 5JR84P 
alcoholics, wives & IQ, 2JK30K 
with alcoholics, 1JK67C 
with alcoholics, IE, 1JK47F 
Alocholics Anonymous & principles of, 
SJKS2T 
alcoholism &, IE, 5JK69S 
anxiety, deconditioning therapy, SIE97R 
of artists, 1IE34H 
behavior of homosexuals in, IE, 2JL16F 
childhood schizophrenia &, 5JQ93C* 
AERE S Carl Rogers, bibliography, 


communicative, of aged, SIHS9S 

concept of sin in, 1IES8E 

concepts in teaching, IE, 3KBOIS ` 

conditioned reflex, 11Н595 

contemporary PEN 21Е865 

contribution of hypnosis to, 21036 

critique of rational vs. irrational therapy, 
1IE12M 

cultural factors in, 2IE67L 

delinquency & trends in, 270566, 

depressions, out-patients, JR, 11С255 

developments in, 3IE49M 

diagnosis in Europe vs. U.S., IE, AN, 
SHI25D 

vs. diagnostic testing, HI, 2IEISK 

directed writing as adjunct, 4IEIOW — 

drugs & pun & chlorpromazine, 
IE, 11С81. 

duration, variables related to, 3IE6BB. 

duration, therapist & client expectations, 
1IF80G 

effectiveness of non-treatment, SIE32S 

effectiveness of, AN, 4HI21B 

effectiveness & duration, 11E42B 

effects оп  hyperaggresive boys, JJ, 
1GEOSR 


o strength & effectiveness of, in dis- 

шей children, 41F43N 

emotion &, review of, 51ЕІ8Н 

evaluation of, criteria for, 41E98F 

"evil eye," early rabbinical treatment of, 
018 5 

Bani of, with autistic child, 5JQ48M 

existential, motivation & CC, 3IE35D 

existential, Sartre & IE, SHA89E 

existential, IE, SHM49M. du 

existential’ therapy, critical analysis of, 
E42L. 

ert aversion -introversion balance, drugs &, 


Е12Е ù 
fel role, & communication theory in, 
ТЕО! 


4 c 
jation, IE, 3HM27K 
fre tum of choice as a goal of, Бтр, 
& Freud's theory of psychosis, IE, FP, 


HM36B 
frustration theory &, m 4HJ64M 


4, 
7M 
ui ЖЛ treatment fre- 


f, IIEBSM |. 
characteristics. of, 


21POÓR. 
ii &, 3JU41G 
wit! died children, role of parental 


in, 21Е71 
ME | in-patient therapy, Ma 
hypnotic age regression &, a 
importance of еш athy, 11F18! 
for impotence, 4JL36M Este 
initial interview, aims of, m 
& intelligence, HD, SIE20E, rr, 
intelligence, vocation, HD, EAS, 
& Jungian psychology, TE, 1 
DATI ‘ys. “idealism” in, 2IEAOV 
minor, use of hypnosis by practitioner, 


Я " i 
ila therapy (Japanese) in treatmen 
Morr euroala; TE BY 
for nail-biting, ees 
otypic dimensions, 
neglected gero Oper 
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„of neuroses, 2 


Psychothera] 
И СЫП 


Psychosomatic disorder 
Psychotherapy/group 


neuroses, systematic desensitization in, JT, 
1IES9W 


neurosis & resistance to, MAS 

neurotics’ need for, 1JTO3: 

‘obsessional neuroses, SIEOSN. 

outcomes & drop-out rates, IE, 1IN89R 

paranoid states & outpatient, IE, SJPS7N 

patients expectations & continuance, 
4TE75H 


perceptual change & IE, 3HI62I 

personality change in, SIF9SB 

persuasion, іп psychological ^ healing, 
MU jisti " " 

phenomenalistic, personalistic roach, 
2IEO00H 7 ji 


physically ill, therapist traits, SIE96I 

pictures in course, 31H99E 

prediction of the future of, 1IEB4L 

private practice of, patient characteristic 
& response, 21E07E 

problem solving behavior, 4CN47S 

problems of, 2JP77B 

problems. of contradictory & fragmentary 
behavior, 5IE67P. 

process changes in, scale to measure, 
1IE79W 

psychoanalytic training, selection of can- 
didates, 2IE28G n 

psycholinguistic analysis of interviews, 
physiological measures in, 4IE21G. 

in penea comparative views, JP, 
2IE86B 


psychotherapist, self- & patients’ percep- 
tion of, 31E73S(a) 

Puerto Rican spiritualism & IE, 4JO17R 

the question of efficacy of, functional au- 
tonomy &, 21Е75А 

"rational" therapy, 2IE3SE 

recovery, criterion of, IK, 31Е015 

recovery & relapse rates, їп non-analyzed 
neurotics, 21E35W E 

reinforcement effects, experimental demon- 
stration, 11E70D 

resistance, defensive vs. non-defensive, 
HL, 3IE21K 

m i clients & counselor needs, 
31Р68М (а, 

results, & intelligence, HD, 3IE64E 

ritualistic Шеш n 4 dependency, case 
stud, ‚1 

role of patient's culture in, 4IESID 

role of personal & social relaxation, 
3IE42W 

role of personal рШокру in, ITE49L 

running away during therapy, case study, 
2TE88C 

schizophrenia, case study, judgment of 
protocols, jo, 11K93 

of schizophrenia, 3 SIE12A 

Schizophrenia &, 5J0428 

in PAPE hrenia, experimental study of, 


21E16A 
in арене child, 10545 
ME symposium, JQ, 
11Е56. 

If-alienated patient, SHMO7W. 
Simultaneous, of married couples, SIP94B 
i iit in, 1 
ТУ Lu in, research implications, 

11Е97 а 
ссора theory of small groups &, 

(03. 
in oet yii ЖУ. AIEO7W 
stuttering &, 

icidal patient &, IE, 3JN48M 
pr ortive therapy, relapse, publication of, 
1b, 41842 


taped interview, as teaching & research 


|, SIFA7R. 

ДЕУ & client affect, relations be- 

tween, SIF18S 
therapists optimism, AIE12M. 
totality problem, 31E53M 
transference analysis, IE, SHMS9W «c 
trends in training programy B 3AM60S 
“unmotivated” patients, 2IE34! 
use of obscene words ta SIF23R 

lues, IE, 

variations, hypnosis as basis for, IE, 

11109: 

, HM, 31E92B 

Zen ару апау, differing aims of, 


АТЕОЗ. 
Psychotherapy/children, FC, 3IE43D 


piep Жо, adolescent work camps 


978 
with adolescents, rigidity & identification, 
I 


95В 
adiit stutterers in, IG, 2JE40B 


Psychotherapy/group 
Rat 


analysis, self-alienation, SIG63D. 

analyst’s attitudes to, emotion іп, 316361, 

aphasia &, 5JE11B 

with brain-damaged patients, JG, 1IE17B 

for chronic patients, effects of, SIG31A 

client-centered approach, text, IG, 3IP38L 

conditions of therapy, 3IG35T 

on disturbed ward, ІМ, 316115 

emotional role of the therapist, 5IGI6R 

entrance into, 316058 

existential analysis, critique of, IH, 
3IES2W 

existential psychiatry &, 21G58H 

group neurosis, & multiple transferences, 
IG48H 

gynecology & obstetrics, JU, 31G08G 

history, case histories, 310745 

with hospitalized patients & relatives, 
31G70H. 


with ill child, sIG41W 

interaction, method for quantification, 
3IGS54N 

with male juvenile delinquents, IG, 
5JO73P 

manual of, 116271, 

with married couples, IG, 2IQ21B 

mothers of mental retardates in, IP, 
1J189G 

nature of changes in participants excerpts 
from 40 sessions, 41G60H 

negative effects of, with addicts, IG, 
3JM93B 

by nursing & recreation personnel, training 
program, IM, 31G32B 

with obese females, JT, 3IGS6H 

pantomime in, 3IG22H 

parents of adolescent addicts, 5]MO2H 

patient-therapist relationship & outcome, 
IG, 3IF29P 

OD changes, measurement of, IG, 


power factors in, GE, 2IG68K 

processes in, 2IG23F 

psychoanalytic account of, IG, 2GF41K 

the psychopathic offender in, 270358 

recreation, geriatric hospitalized patients, 
IR, SFI98L 

research needs in, 21G24C 

in schizophrenia, experimental study of, 
JQ, 2IE16A 

of severe dependency, in women, 51G76S 

sexual ADS behavior therapy &, IE, 


Л.З 

in sheltered workshop, IR, 31GO08S* 

short-term, for prospective counselors, 
1IP34G 

side effects of research, 3IE76R 

small group therapy, of criminals, JO, 
21G76S 

strengthening effect of, 3IGO9B 

therapists position in, 316015 

transference & interpretation in, 2IG96E 

transference dynamics in, SIG66F 

in treatment of disorders, 31С085* 

2-way television, 4IG22W 

utilization of patient needs in, SIG6OT. 

verbal conditioning & modification of be- 
havior, 316280 

as part of vocational rehabilitation, IG, 
SIR67W 


Psychotherapy/nondirective, effectiveness of, 
KI, 3IPIOB 


Psychotherapy/research in, research participa- 


tion as, in adolescence, 5Ј0125 


Puberty, age Gestalt during, 3FH78U 
Public Opinion (See also Opinion) 


French & Polish studies of, AN, 360757 
Negro vs. white attitudes, AN, 2GD03B 
psychology of, 2GB29K 

survey, & conformity, HE, 1GE71E 

& television fraud, GD, 3GIS9H. 

& television fraud, 3GI50L 


Pulse (See Blood; Cardiovascular; Heart) 
Punishment (See also Discipline; Reinforce- 


ment/negative) 

adaptation to, & failure of acquisition, 
CER, 4EK76K 

& aggression in child, 3FG79M. 

concept formation &, in schizophrenics, 
AJQ20B 

crime & unconscious expectation of, 
4JOS4B 

discriminative properties varying with 
„intensity, 4EK25H 

discrimination properties of, in operant 
conditioning, 4ELSOH 

FI food reinforcement performance, EK, 
4EL43A 

& figure-ground organization, 1CL51M 
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generalization of suppression of operant 
pecking, pigeon, 4EJ71H 

gradient, varying delay, avoidance condi- 
tioning, EK, 2EL34K 

hypothalamic stimulation &, in cats, EM, 
1DEO0R 

matching to sample, 1EJ45F 

perceived severity & children's aggression, 
3FG67L 

of pre- & post weaning, electric shock, 
rat, 4EC32B 

& probability learning, 1CJS9N 

psychoanalysis of, HM, 3JO93R 

response in monkey, 2EK36A 

& reward, young child, 4FD49P 

& reward of lever press by rat, 4EK51H 

& school atttitude, 2KD44K 

from shock, male rat sexual behavior, 
1EF45B 

social systems & correctional, 5JD15H 

as suppressor over 50 days, 2EK36A 

after withdrawal of operant, 2EK36A 


Q-sort, inter-parental agreement, preschool 


child, 4FG73M 

methodology, status of, IE, 2AE32W 

methodology, application to groups, AH, 
2GEISR 

for personality assessment, SHE61B 

of psychiatric patients complaints, 1HI80S 
& R factor analysis techniques, effect 
of score transformations in, 3AH68B 

religious belief &, HE, 2GD99P 

study of color-mood association, 3HE41S 


Questionnaire (See also Check list; Inventory; 


Scale; Sixteen Personality Factor Ques- 
tionnaire; Survey) 

Child-Waterhouse, digit symbol test &, 
4HK77M 

factors in returns, 1KI84D 

Leader Activities, LI, SGF44L 

Leader Behavior Description, teacher 
leader behavior, 3KM93 

personality, item derivation, 1HF69M 
NP, use ‘of, ILD97S 

sensitivity of attitude, 3LH17B 

in study of maternal worries, 4JG23R 


Rabbit, aminasine effects, conditioning in on- 


togony, ТОКОМ. 

antogen pathology & conditioning in, EI, 
DB, 1DK93E T 

brain stimulation & gnashing in, 3DE16K 

brain damage, radiation, & hypnosis in, 
П, 2DM69$ 

Od catalepsy, & neuroleptics in, 


cholinolytics & conditioning in, EI 
4DK30D E o i 
чы еы evoked potentials in, 


реш d lesions in, 4DC25Z 
ypnotization, drugs, &  inhibiti i 
раан ig: inhibition in, 
motor development in, early postnatal pe- 
tiod, 3ED72M d y 


nervous type, & reactions to toxins , 
REA xins, DB, 


Parturition & nest-building in 4 strai 
EE рак in 4 strains, 
radiation & conditioned inhibition i 
Site ibition in, EI, 
reticular stimulation & visual cortex i 
DH, 2DB11F "obe 
spontaneous  electrocortical tivity i 
2DGO3L. activity in, 
temporal conditioning & age, FI, 4EH23D 
types in classical conditioning, 2EI71A 


unit response to monochromatic light 
BH, 4DH98H po 


Race, attitudes, pre, reference, religi- 
4 


osity &, 3GD24L 
Ms belief & ES distance, 3GD87R 
ifferences, attitude to sch isciplii 
RDSTG le School discipline, 
ансо Occupational aspirations, 
differences, & adaptation, DL, 2DP34D 
differences, cultural factors in, IGB15G 
differences, adaptation, DL, 2DP34D 
differences, on MMPI, FH, 2HF04B 
differences in self evaluation, 3HJ35G 
eo & recidivism, 2JL47H 

ir ДЫН achievement, GB, 
EU ee a functions, HN, 
& ethnic relations, societal theory, 4GB02L 
mental disorder &, 4JV71K 
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mullatto children in Wesi 
168026 st Germany, HD, 
problems & staff recruitment, u 

Nese AGREE southern col. 
шон, ү! шаша 2GD48K 
research іп desegregation, lat il 

AE HS 8; latent liberal, 
& voting, GB, AH, 1GD83D 


Radar, target detectability, SLK26B 


etch time, eye move- 


conditioned inhibition &, EI, 2DM65M 

& conditioning, CG, 4DM09Z, 4DM36K 

cranial, & maze performance, 2DMO4M. 

diet, & conditioning, DM, EI, 2D071P 

in dog saliva, conditioned & unconditioned, 
2DJ95P 

effects of, on learning, rat, 1DM36J 

effects on discrimination, monkey, EJ, 
1DM86D 

effects on retina, man, DI, 1DM74G 

& food preferences, monk ЕЕ, 1DM52D 

& higher nervous activity, 4DMS59A, 
SDM95M 

internal treatment & conditioning, rat, 
2DM61Z 

learning set &, monkey, CN, 1DM25M. 

& learning & coordination, rat, 2DM27S 

monkeys, & simultaneous discrimination 
learning, 2EF90R 

neonatal, & ng, EH, 1DMS3L 

nuclear, 'phy: 1 effects of, 4DM80L 

& offspring conditioning, , 3DM14P 

performance measurement in rodents, DM, 
4EA99K : 

& peripheral cue learning set, monkey, 
3DM29M DE. 

prenatal, & activity & emotionality, rat, 
EC, 1DM41F 

problem solving &, monkey, EN, 3DM75M 

rat learning &, 3DM77D 

& response latencies, 2DM30G  , 

of rhesus monkey, & novelty learning sets, 

0B d 

running wheel activity &, rat, 3DM79M 

stimulation, electroretinogram &, DM, 
2DI42B a 

treatment, & test performance, y 
1DM65F 

visual acuity &, monkey, 3DM39M 

visual acuity &, monkey, BI, SDMSSE 

weight loss, hunger & rat, EF, IDMSE 

ioman, post-training loss of skill, 


Rat (See also ne: 


adrenalin & av nee 
aggression in, genetic 2DP83 
alcohol & bar pressing, SDKIADr НЕ 
alcohol & anxiety reduction in, БА, Ü 
1DK73S 
alteration in, transfer, theory, SEKAS 
andı з & sex activity in, 1 
brain cholinesterase conditioning, 1DJ2 1R 
cholinesterase activity, & maze Ое 
in, 1DJ68P 4 
cortical eens, blindness, & us learn 
ing in, EH, 2DCOIT, 2DC06 DISH 
correctional systems & social, 57 KIC 
drug eífects on conditioning iM 
drugs & maze Бе Oa 1DK725 
drugs & eating, 9 t DN, 
ECS, emotionality, & stress in, 
3DF61S $р]60В 
f human blood factor Оп, i 
cut of drugs on performance ol 
eA & "fear" reinstatement in, 
2DF80G Ў f EM, 
emotionality & intelligence 10, EF, 
2DPO0D E 
environmental en & rectal temp! > 
ture, 401.355 E cas 
experience & exploratory, behavior, SECT 
extinction resistance, irrelevan 
4Е1.545 М ЕМ, 
fixation im, chlorpromazine &, EG, 
(22 


grooming in, 1EBO6B 
heart rate & septal 
DE28M 


self-stimulation Ш, 


i s in, 1DN85S, 
housing conditions & stress 1, Eom 
infantile stimulation & electroshoc! Е 

EC, 2DF28B 7 cu 
infantile stimulation at weaning, SE 


interhemispheric transfer in, EL, 2DC77R 
intromission duration, SEF85P 
irradiation & maze learning in, 1DM36J 
nervous system types, morphological 
changes &, 1DJ76S 
radiation & activity in, 3DM79M 
radiation, activity & emotionality in, EC, 
1DM41F 
rate & duration of operant responses, 
ЗЕ]15М (а) g 
spontaneous ejaculation, 5EF720 
stress & toxicity in, DN, 1DK66W 
tetanus toxin & conditioning in, EI, DB, 
1DK93E ADDE 
thyroid hormone & conditioning in, EI, 
1DJ45R Ks 
T-maze test, stimulus satiation theory, 
5EH30S $ 
Tryon strains, & maze learning, EH, 
1DP20R 
trypan red injection, DJ, 1DK48P 
wild, social stress in, DJ, 1DN60B 
Rat/activity, estrus, measurement of, SEF24F 
grooming, 1EBO6B Я 
stimulus change & [геше SEF27A 
Rat/deprivation in, food reinforcement & bar 
pressing, SEF77B 
water & food intake, SEF80B E 
Rat/discrimination in, & reversal, & aging, 
SEJ75K 
Rat/drug Teis in, azaguanine, RNA, & maze 
learning, 5DJOID . м 
chlorpromazine, dominance & fighting, 
SDK13H x SEHSIS 
Rat/learning in, & aging, SEHSIS 
avoidance learning & extinction, 4EK31U 
discrimination learning, reinforcement de- 
ay, & goal boxes, SELS2L £ 
ity learning in, drive & rearing, 
C, 3EL20S(a) t $ 
reinforcement schedules in pretraining, 
Е 


amount & learning, SELOOK 
secondary reinforcement & extinction, 


SEL66B 
stimulus contiguity & transfer in, 
Е, 


Rat/reinforcement in, air-drinking, SEL77H | 

partial, training & goal box movement &, 

4ELS6W я 
Rating (See also br 

of adjustment, 2HJ45B . 

alcoholics & variability in, SJK21Z & 

anchoring C in, extreme stimuli &, 
GD, 2BB41F 

assessing delinquency through, 470955 

of depression, JR, 2H161B 

effect of anchor upon, 4BBO2F. 

ШЕШУ po 

halo effect in, E j 

instrumental vs. expressive, 1GE76T 

interview & content, 3HEO8' 

meaningless events, 5BC54K |, 

method to obtain composite rank order, 
4LD07D д 

personality, factor analysis of, AH, 
4HE40T 

personality, acceptable, unacceptable, & 
bipolar, LD, 4HE29T 

personality, consistency 
4HEOSG cS 

to predict scientific contribution, LD, 


4HD62T & 
psychiatric ward behavior, JA, IA, 


2HI46B ^ 
psychiatric, reliability of nurses’. 2HI48J 
of same vs. opposite ded [E95 
social d lity in, 
of stories, in recall, 2CL87K 
supervisory, 3LH13B 
supervisors, 3LH77K 
teachers’, validity, 4KJ67B 
words & self, 3HE28L 
workers, self, 2LDOIH 
Rating scale, discriminabi d 
transmission, СР, 
reliability of, vs. EPPS, HF, E 
single standard pun ine See also 
aven Progressive atricl 
Progressive Matrices Test), 4KJ29G 
India, SFESSD k 
eaction time, age changes, children, 4ЕС472 
alternative stimuli &, 1CD93M 
anxiety & speed, CD, 3FCOIP 
aspirin effects on, 3DK27C DOK 
athletes vs. research students, 299, 
caffeine & alcohol & CD, 2DKO. 
children, sex differences, 2ЕС39 
choice, function of, CD, SLFT9F. erc 
Choice, meprobamate, inhibition, 3D: 


& response set in, 


ity & information 
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conflict &, 1CDO3K. 

delay in, two stimuli, DB, 5CD40E 

disctiminative, stimulus intensity &, BN, 
5CD77S 

drugs & CD, 1BC79P 

finger, aging effects on, SFI70T 

inflated pressure suit, 3LG49B 

information delay &, 5CD29J 

to lights, onset vs. cessation, 5CD65R 

limb movements, age, sex & complexity, 
4CD53H 

number of discriminative stimuli &, 
SCDS7F, 5CD81F 

in old age, CD, 1FIO7B 

refractory period, psychological, responses 
to successive stimuli, 4CD54W 

sensory modality &, comparisons of, 
5CD29H 

stimulus strength &, 5CD29H 

stimulus intensity, BN, 5CD77S 

to successive stimuli, 4CD54W hs 

time interval between paired stimuli, 


. non wrestlers, 4CD16R 
inhibition (See Inhibition/reactive) 


Readability, children’s magazines, SKF39G 


Dale-Chall formula, revision, 2KF99P 
Far, Jenkins & Paterson index, Hindi, 
3KJi3B m 
Farr-Jenkins-Patterson Formula, revision, 

2 


P 

Flesch Reading Ease Formula, revision, 
2KF99P я 

Flesch formula, readings in psychology, 
3KA33P 


Flesch, readability index, Hindi, 3KJ13B 

Gunning Fog Index, revision, 2KF99P, 
3KJ13B 

АА Index, Hindi, 3KJ13B 

message, 4LA13H 

typography, 4IM62C. 


Reading (See also next headings) 


comprehension, child’s curiosity, aspect of, 
SFES6M 

courses, adult, effectiveness, 3KF28P 

dyslexia in, 2KF64P 

effect on, of phonics, 2KC28L 

habits, Japanese & American children, 
1FD42H 

habits, incidental learning &, 1FD42H 

improvement in college, IKFSIL 

instrument, development of skill, SLE91K 

instrument, after light flash, SLKOIB 

lip, & letter prediction, 2]D78T 

machine, device & theory, LF, 2BC29B 

methods of teaching, forces, 3KF94B 

in psychology, readability, 3KA33P 

psychoanalytic account of, SHM20N 

rate, instructions, 4GG01 

readership, of magazine ad, 3LO63B 


, 2KF30C Š 
regal "E hand-eye dominance, ро, 


3KF75 

ills of adults & age, 1FA34A 
AREE ra textbook, 2KF708, pees 
typography, readability, T 
visual-perceptual method, 1KJ69 inh 
visual perceptual ability &, in children, 

FE, 3KF 


18S 
Reading deficiency, achievement, & parental 


ii 4K 
soi sheet of courses, 3KF28P. 


i bility, 2KL1SR 
NE etl child, achievement, JG, 
Е, 


Hd magazines, reading difficulty, 
5. 


KF39G MODE 
ditory feedback &, 4B: 

FORES mental disability in, 3JE38M 
disabilities, 2KF29S , 
disability | & reaction (0 

2КЕ! 5 

lexia, problems of, 2KF29: 
dens. 2KF64P 
effect on [oum 5 

erceptio! 

es of phonics, 2 


& intelligence, 2KF86D ы 
ja," intelligence & 57 
BU rent of retardation, 1KF96R 


oral, differences, ds 
perception + anxiety interaction, KD, 
3KF80K 


1 9] 
fects, 3KF64L 
est, 2KF23W 


frustrations, 


961 


Rat 
Recognition 


home iod IKE79L 
textbook, ‘SOT, 
Dai 2KF70S, 4KF24H, 


Reading interest, French adolescents, SFH27D. 


grade school, Hungary, IFCIAT 


Же retarded dem uml bel 
eality, conceptualizati , theori 
goes ation of, theories of, BC, 


delinquency & perception of, 3JO79N 
psychosis & loss of, 5JPO3A. 

testing in schizophrenics’ thinking, 4JQ42L 
Reasoning (See also Cognition; Thinking) 
arithmetic, tests of, 4LD19D 

brain lesion affecting, 170796 

school children’s, generalization in, KB, 

1FD83T 


spatial visualization, as prerequisite of 
technical thinking, HD, 2FH78K 

syllogism іп study of cognition, СМ, 
1GD65M 


syllogistic tests of, 2KJ61B 
test of, SKK27V 


Recall (See also Memory; Recognition; Re- 


tention) 
associative clustering, designs, 5CL81B 
attention &, locating figures &, 5CLOSG 
binaural digit presentation &, filter the- 
ory of, 1BC14M. 
brain-damage & selective, 3JF64A 
clustering during, synonyms &, 2CLO3C 
contiguity & topical categories in, 2CL81R 
delayed, in hysterics, 2JT15M 
delay &, rehearsal in, 2CL45C 
determinants of, anticipated audiences as, 
CL, 166825 
ego involvement in, HJ, 2CL25K 
Gestalt theory of, 3CLOBW. 
Gestalt aspects of, 5CLOSG 
incidental learning &, 1CF75Q 
instrument, effect of noise, 5LK87T 
interference, emotion &, 1CL73H 
interference theory of, forgetting evalu- 
ated, 4CIS2P 
intralist similarity &, FD, 2CLSIH 
learning ability &, in serial learning, CL, 


& learning language ШЫ АШАР, 3CI46E 
of meaningful material, inhibition &, 


490 
meaningfulness &, 3CL29V 
method of presentation &, 2CL31F 
method of, incidental learning &, 1CL36P 
of naturally acquired responses, 1CL73H 
&  overlaning ої serial verbal lists, 
SCLó6P s : 
of paired associates, associative factors in, 
dt, 2CL70B 


rehearsal, in immediate memory, 1CL25S 

vs. rehearsal, in immediate memory, 
1CL25S 

repetition &, CI, 4CL96M — | 

review, warm-up decrement, interference, 
CK, 3CL57A 

of serial learning, proactive & retroactive 

effects, CL, 3С1400 

serial position effects in, list length &, 
2CL55B Y 

serial reproduction &, associational rela- 
tionships in, CI, 4CL95D 5 

shift in sense from learning to retention 
test, 3CL71C 

social aspects of learning &, 5CL62F 

of stories, ratings, 2CL8 

subliminal stimuli & 1BC40S 

time periods, in serial learning, SCLA6Z 

verbal interaction, proaction & retroaction, 


CLSST 
vill Blacky Pictures & HG, 2HJI9P 
of хера Sd after single presenta- 
jon, 4CI11 
Sed measurement of qualitative changes, 


58, 
of S material, eye preference &, 
BF, 3CL39S 


Recognition (See also Memory; Recall; Re- 
{еп 


) 
achievement & early experience, FG, 
4 


HJ04M 
tio rule, SLK25H, SLK4UH 

faformatlon transmitted in, vd 2CP22D 
information &, retention of, C "5 2CJ85S 
interference in, dinate 8, 1BC39; 

t experience 
past crperechanization of, AD, AL 

1DA! 


of patterns, use of computers im, AG, 
B n 
ne nals, function of uncertainty, CP, 


735* 
of ЕЗ factors in, 366396 


Recognition 
Reinforcement 


subnormal children's visual & verbal, 
271480 
test of, interference in, 1BC39F 
thresholds, schizophrenic, drug effects on, 
JQ, IDK31E 
time, in peripheral vision, 4LM48B 
vehicles, against searchlight, SLM480. 
visual, right vs. left field, SBGSOW 
Record (See also Kuder Preference Record) 
EEG, in small animals. EA, 4DT11M 
Recreation. activities, — child's, sociocultural 
milieu, 2FC77S 
& high school achievement, 1KL86H 
mental retardation, 5]136В 
treatment of delinquency through, 170995 
Reference group (See also Groun 
acceptance & values, 3GE81H 
in adolescence, FH, 2GB44G 
in attitude change of interns, 5GD65S 
influence on attitudes &, values, AN, 
160055 
Reflectance (See Brightness) 
Reflex, acoustic, ear defender svstem, SLJO7F 
acoustic, measures of. 4BN58L 
acoustic, threshold shift in. 3BRNOOF 
acoustic, loudness change &. 3BN16P 
acoustic, impulse noise, SLTO6F 
aural. contralateral remote masking &, 
3BN34W 
brain damage & orienting. 3}GOSK 
chaining. excitatory & inhibitory processes. 
EN. 2EH99V 
development, strychnine & ED, 1DK53S 
middle ear, 2DI92K 
& nervous integration, 3DA94D. 
orienting, & extinction, 1ED61S 
orienting, hypothalamic stimulation & ЕТ, 
2DA30M 
orienting, inhibition, & EEG. CB, 2DGO6S 
orienting, AN, ET, 2DG18M 
respiratorv-vascular, childhood, 1FC27V 
Sechenov-Pavlov theory. CG, 4DA8SV 
swimming, strvchnine &, ED, 101.535 
vestibular, habituation. 2RL33H 
Regression (See also next heading) 
ego & aesthetics, HM, 1GJ27F 
generalized asymptotic & nonlinear, 
1AG20T 
in drawings. 3HE77B 
lines, hvnotheses concerning two phases, 
5AE34S 
linear composite variance &. ЅАСЗІС 
in panel studies. АЕ, 3GI99C 
rhvthms &. 3HT69M 
spontaneous, meaning of, HM, 3HL21C 
Regression/developmental, adolescent, ЕН, 
SHM94 
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hrain damage. STF87S 

& denial in fetishism, HL. 5HM33M 

as feature in psychosomatics, 4TUOUM. 

instinct of mastery &, FF, 3HT46P 

one-to-one relationships in, 1JT92S 

reinforcement of resistances in. 37P93S 

Rehabilitation (See also next heading; Coun- 
specific disabilities) 

adiustment patterns їп, 3TB78S 

adult cerebral nalsy &. 4JHO7B 

autobiographical accounts of, 4TR99E 

barriers to success, counselor opinions on, 

1IRIOM 

of blind persons, general principles, TR, 
4TC40G 

cerebral palsy needs for. 2]H22A 

of chronic patients, hospital-community 
program, 3IR21N 

in concept formation. children's, 3FD56S 

of criminals, group therapv, TO. 216765 

day-work program. institutional vocational 
training, 4IR74C 

delinquency identification &, 4JO06G 

delinquency, social treatment &, 3JO79E 

description of services, 2IR12B 

of diabetic. personality factors in. 4IR15N. 

of disabled & mentally ill. 318170 

of disabled patients, problems in, 3IR20R 

of dischareed mental patients, aftercare 
clinics, IR, 4IN42C 

interest patterns of counselors, 1IPO2E 

in emotional illness, universal patient 
needs, 4IR24E 

of emotionally ill, 4IP25E 

epilepsy & VA program in, 3JF13R 

evaluation of disability, role of psychia- 
trist, 2IR21M. 

exchange of medical & social information, 
SIRIIL 


& familv tolerance for deviant behavior, 
4IR64F 


generic vs. specific disability workshops, 
ZIRISF 


SUBJECT INDEX 


& group therapy for long stay patients, 
SIG31A M 


group therapy in, process of, IG, SIR67W 

of handicapped,  self-realization, ЈЕ, 
AIR24T 

Веза &, 3JF59M 

of hemiplegic patients, general principles, 
jpanioles р: g principles, 


of hospitalized psychiatric patients, factors 
which interfere in, 318225 

hospital personnel attitude, factor analysis 
of, 3IR23N 

indirect methods in speech, 27E30H 

Toutes &, 4JB61D 

theray success in ech, JE, 

2]37R ү, ve d 


of laryngectomies, 4IR28G 

member-employee program, 4IR14G 

of mental patients, family & socioeconomic 
status, 4IR22D 

mental retardates’ workshop for, 17123М 

mentally ill. philosophies of, SIRI8B 

older, disabled workers, 2IR24R 

of paraplegic patients, TF, 2IR23W 

patient groups, IG, 4IP35R 


of persons defective at birth, occupation, 
AIRIOD 


philosophical basis of, 4IR19W. 
physically ill, psychotherapy in, STEO6I 
DE with mentally retarded, IR, 


post-hospitalizatior lub, i 
лер n club, value of, IR, 


of post-hospital mental patients, transi- 
tional services, JP, 3IR24K 

Potential evaluation, review of methods, 
AIRSÓN 


probation, parole &, 3JO17N. 

problems of communication in, 3IR140 

psychosocial factors in, 3JU32V 

public knowledge, mass media &, GI, 
179855 


rehabilitation counseling, definition of, 
2IRO7L 

rehabilitation counselor, characteristics of, 
2IROZW 


of remitted mental patient, 4IR33M 

remotivation of chronic medical patients, 
318525 

schizophrenia, 1Н107р 

self-acceptance vs. “resignation” іп, 
SIRISH 

of severely disabled, counseling effect, JB, 
2IR20W 


sheltered workshops, future of, 2IRI4R 
Soviet vs. capitalist programs, 2IR72M 
in tuberculosis, prognostic factors, STR?SH 
vocational, counselors’ manual, 4IROIM* 
of war prisoners, AN. 4GE43E 

work in prison, 4J044B 

b definitions, clients & methods, 
work adjustment program in, 2]I97P 
workshop as research center, SIR71S 


Rehabilitation/vocational, brain damaged, JG, 
3LC570 


emotionally handicapped, 4LB18S 
older disabled, SLB38R 
semi-skilled, over 40, 4LA64H 


Reinforcement (See also next headings; Disci- 


„Dline: Knowledge of results) 
air-drinking as reinforcement, rat. SEL77H. 
amount & bar press duration, SEF77B 
amount, & latency, monkev, 1EL83S 
amount & rate as factors in pigeon peck- 
ing, 2EL78P 
amount of, reacquisition &. 2EL89C 
amount of extinction &, 2EL89C 
amount of percentage, runwav acquisition 
& extinction, EM, 4EL34W 
amygdalectomy & monkey, EL, 1DC88S 
in autistic children. 1FF12F 
children’s phobias &, 21T97R 
collateral behavior &, 4CT49B 
te mental retardation &, 


consistency of cues & learning. 3CH64G(a) 

content of conversation &. 1CJ25A 

contingent. learning model of, 2CK33L 

cranial self-stimulation, & extinction, EL, 
2DE4S 


of curiosity-motivated learning in ki 
ES n earning in kittens, 

decision making &, 4CP66S 

delayed child, CT, 1FDS6E 

URN in diagnostic problem solving, 

discrimination learning &, CJ, 1СН22Е 


Schedule, & dl-amphetamine toler- 
ance, EL, 4DK27S 
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expectancy &, extinction of, 2CJ6IR. 
expectancy of, ble 

pn problem solving & CJ, 
expected stimuli occurrence &, 3С]8 
food vs. int i RS 

ER intracranial stimulation, EL, 
d Te learning, 1EL29K 
ABIT trials, running speed, rat, EL, 
ypothalamic impl: 

AR implants as, DE, С], 


by imprinting object, chi 

instructional pr & CE, ram 

insufficient, effects of, 2CJO1F 

& Interhemispheric transfer, EL, 2DC77R 

i acra ivatit 

OX » motivation & DJ, 

of irrelevant dimension, in con orma- 

NUN 1С016 uL. 

irrelevant stimuli, extinction  resistam 
rat, 4ELS4S js S 

knowledge of results &, 2CJ76D 

light, as fun duration, 1EL30C 
ight, self-regulati exposure, dark-light- 
treated rat, 4ER77L S. E 

magnitude & os dog, 4EL60V 

magnitude, — thermoregulator behavi 
2EL03W HE MU 

magnitude, & alternation behavior їп T- 
maze, 1EL20F 

magnitude & number of, & alternation 
behavior, 2ELO9F 

magnitude, & consummatory onses, in- 
strumental performance, 2ELIAS 

Markov chain model &, 4CJS3A 

mental retardation, CJ, 3J176K 

mental retardation & social, 431045, 
4J136S, 4JI89S 

mental retardation, extinction &, CJ) 
471345 

mental retardation, operant conditioning 
&, 4JI95E 

mounting & intromission in male rat, & 
maze learning, 4EFO9W 

multiple-schedule, chlorpromazine &, dog, 
EL, 4DKSIW 

negative, & grammatical responses, 2CJO7B 

noncontingent, frequency of, problem 
solving &, 3CN 

noncontingent, learning model of, 2CK33L 

to novel stimuli, rats, 1EC15) A 

amount of, ds stance | to extinction &, 
1CJ45M, 1 0: * 

in Operant i E ue mental-hospital 
patients &, JP, 1 

of operant conditioning, with preschool 
children, 3F D94 

parameters of, response to stimulus & 
EL, 3CJO3N 

partial, learning rate &, 1CJI9Y. 

partial, effects of, 2CJO1F 

partial; & extinction, CG, 4CJOSL. 

partial, instructions & CJ, 4C122K 


partial & secondary, pre-school child, 


SFDSSF 
patterns & aversive learning, 1EK30R > 
& peer influence on judgments, 3G TE 
сарн of control of & rigidity, CF, 
3HJ72: 
P-F test performance & HG, 1s 
E. A. Poe &, redundancy of, 26/9 Š; 
Daves EU of, as punishment, 
EL, 1FD6' m З 
position onn VES P & ex 
tinction, CG, . 
preliminary experience with, SEDSS а 
EET AUT vibratory experience, гаш 
,, 2Е149] 
rate of presentation &, 1CJOSE ace at 
religiosity, B reference, 
titudes &, 3 AH. 7 
& resistance to extinction, 1ELSSH" 


strength in children, Cj. 


1FD07P 
retardates’ schedules of, кс, T. 
tance to 


of Rorschach responses, CT. 

Schedule, n & resistance Ў 
tinction, 1 

schedule of, pigeons, 1ELS7R, JEUNG 

HS licking rate of milk, 
4EF99 

& жану, соса зү 

sensory change as, 1 1 g ác 

Sensory change БАШ intensity & prior 
experience, 1 2) in mice, 

sensory, by auditory stimulus in i 

4EL64B 


septal stimulation as, rat, EL, 4DEI3F 

social, in rats reared socially or separately, 
1Е064А 

social, IGE47K 

social, attitude change &, 4GDO9M 

social, CA, sex of E & of S, 4FC47S 

spacing of trials &, ICE99P 

spread of effect in, time intervals &, 
2С]751 

spread of effect of, retention interval &, 
CI, 4С]93Р К 

spread of effect of, intraserial similarity 
&, СІ, 4CJ93P 

statistical learning theory &, 1CJ22S 

& stimulus size, 1EH17T 

stimulus generalization &, 1CG42E 

subjective, problem solving & CJ, 
1CN17C 

task oriented, 1GE47K 

temporal & sequential response properties, 
1EL97M 

theory, group cohesiveness &, CK, 3GE75L. 

time out from, pigeon, 1EJ45F 

training & goal box movement, rat, 
4ELS6W 

two-choice situation &, expected loss in, 
1С]57Т 

& value acquisition, GD, 3CKI7H — . 

variable magnitude of, & extinction, 
CG, 4CJO3L 

al learning &, s 1 
l conditioning &, personality in, 

3CMIB TA 

& vigilance, in avoidance conditioning, 
goat, EK, 1EL09B 

by visual exploration, monkey, 1EL19M 

weak light, varied, 1EL90M 

of wheel activity, home cage, IELSSF . 

withdrawal of positive, & extinction, chil- 
dren, EL, 1FD67B 


Reinforcement/delayed, child, CJ, 1FDS6E 


goal-box difference in discrimination 
learning, SELS2L 

partial patterns, 2EL11W 

social responsibility & preference for, 
GB, JO, 3HJ01M 

young child, SFD89W 


Reinforcement/intermittent, in eyelid condi- 


tioning, CG, 1CJ25F d 
probability, — & ` response . probability, 
4EL38H 


probability, & discrimination learning, rat, 
EJ, 2EL42) 
probability device for, EL, 4CJ85H. 


Reinforcement/light, 3EF85S 
& 


EEG conditioning, SDG93N 
& extinction, 4EL61B 
& food deptivation, 1EL96D 
increment & decrement as reinforcers, rat, 
b; EROR 4EL61B 
y light, & extinction, | 
& luminous pattern, mice, 4EL66B 
& maintenance conditions, IEL75R. 
reinforcing effect of stimulation, ЗЕЕ855 


Reinforcement/negative (See Punishment) _ 
Reinforcement/partial, of delay, patterning in 


learning & extinction, 2E! 
extinction after conventional & “placed” 
_ trials, 3EL17D 
in eyelid conditioning, 3CGB4O(a) |. 
intertrial interval & acquisition trials, 
1 dr CH, 1CJ37C 
earning &, CH, аса 
ratio, &  probability-matching in fish, 
4EL42B 
& resistance to extinction, fish, 4ELS2G 
resistance to extinction, turtle, 2EL04M, 
2EL12E bal 
& response Калый motor & verbal 
situations, 3CJ25. 
secondary reinforcement, rat, SEL66B 


Reinforcement schedule, alternating & random 


in fish, 4EL61G 

alternation, running speed, rat, d 

& amount of reward, pigeon, 1EL25K 

& amount of reward in rat bar pressing, 
SEI) 2EL65L 

aperiodic & continuous, 1 

behavioral contrast with fixed interval & 
ow rate, 4EL87R. / 

behavioral contrast in multiple & concur- 

‚ rent schedule, 4EL35C 

in chicks, 1EL71L г 

choice in T-maze to percentage reinforce- 
ment, rat, CJ, 3EL28R 

Choice "behavior & reinforcement in pre- 
training, SELSóS атану 

SE "k ‘operant (FI 2) conditioning, 
og, EL, 4Е1615 

correction vs. noncorrection, IEL92P. 


Reinforcement/verbal, in cl 
3CG70! 


SUBJECT INDEX 


deprivation & schedule, 4EL79C 

discriminative stimulus & reinforcement 
contingency, pigeon, 4EL65W 

drug effects &, SDK15C 

effects of concurrent DRL & VI schedules, 
4EL63S 

& extinction, pigeon, 1EL33H* 

generalization of conditioned suppression 
on VI, pigeons, 4EJ71H 

multiple, pigeon, 1ELO7R 

oddity discrimination learning, on FR, 
chimpanzee, EJ, 4EL23R 

pigeon, 1EL79R 

pre-schedule-change stimulus & response 
rate on multiple VI, 4EL83P 

punishment effects on FI food reinforce- 
ment, EK, 4EL43A 

response strength on VI schedule, pigeon, 
4EL67H 

response to 2 levers & probability of shock 
postponement, 4EK87V 

& response duration in lever press, rat, 
4EL43M 

response latency on DRL schedule in rat, 


runway behavior, nonreinforced trials, 
2ELS3Z Н 

of secondary reinforcer, & bar-pressing, 
1EL83L 35 

secondary reinforcer, buzzer-sucrose pairing, 
rat, 3EL66F 

socially determined, rat, 2EO29B 

& spaced responding in rat, 4EL19Z 

stereotypy & intermittent. reinforcement, 
pigeon, 3E167H 

timing behavior in rat &, 3EL07Z 

variable, & level of responding, 3EL11D 


Reinforcement/secondary, buzzer-food contin- 


gency in training, 3ELOSW 

& direct placement, 1EL45R 

in discrimination problem, children, CJ, 
3FD49L 

& extinction, 1ELOIK 

on fixed-ratio & continuous schedule, & 
bar-pressing, rats, 1EL83L 

& multiple drive reduction, 1ЕІ40 | 

of neutral See LS with light rein- 
forcement, 4! t 

operant conditioning, young child, SFD65M 

о реале conditioning, retarded, CJ, 
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patil schedule in training & test, 3EL66F 

preschool child, SFDSSF 

resistance to extinction of avoidance re- 
sponse, EL, 2EKOIM, 

resistance to extinction & partial reinforce- 
ment, rat, SEL66B 

review of, CJ, EL, 1CK68W. 

schedule of, extinction, 1EL25M 

& shock reduction, CJ, 1EL28B 

& stimulus-change primary reinforcement, 

REN behavior or nonreinforced 
trials, 2EL53Z 

, CJ, EL, ICK68W 
Mr Penis situation, 3EL89J 
verbal, 1CH41B 


& water deprivation & satiation, 3EL39Z 


lassical conditioning, 


Reliability, of anamnestic interview, HK, 
H 

dias) interpretation of, 1AE30C 

& confidence, TUIS eG 

of diagnose HC, 1 HF, IHCHSH 


\ 5 
ipsative ratings, HF 
E es e independent decision data, 


R 
of Th Personal Profile, AH, 1HCO4W 


of incomplete sentences blank, G, 


2HC31: E 
2 n Formula, 1AG63: 
Beare оГ cognitive, contr 2HE85G 

is, Д 
Жо ене атас Repertory Test, HC, 


AN, 3HG30M 
ts, 1HDS3 
ше йены IHCOS 


Religion GD, 


attitudes, 
2HE 


RP 
ief in, demographic & personality vari 
ae iR ЗОРОМ а, AHEOOE 
аата typo , analysis of, 560296 
clinical approach, on, TR 
пзе] A 
їп colle n attitudes &, 3GD14F 
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Reinforcement 
Research 


effects on self concept in Africa, SGB70V 

faith, rational & irrational, 3GD53K 

farm vs. nonfarm Ss, 4GD14B 

fertility & socioeconomic status, 3GCOBF. 

Freud’s attitudes to, 4HM19Z 

ideologies, dimensions & correlates, 3GD85P 

ideology, Russian analysis of, AN, 

2GA98U 

information about, demographic & personal- 
ity variables in, 56003М 

pines psychology & HM, 3GA31J. 

oss of realit: CR SJPO3A 

mental aa lation, institutionalization &, 


mental health, sociology, anthropology &, 
3GAS7A 

modern psychology & Jesus, 3HJ93L 

pastoral training, personality change, 
560096 

psychoanalysis & GA, 3HM19E* 

psychoanalytic interpretation, AN, 
1HMO7A 


M 
self & metaphysics, 3AA41M 
self-concept &, HJ, 3GC94B 

student perception of Christ, 4GD23C 
study of values & HE, 2GD99P 
views, Belgian adolescents, 4KD62D 
views, Jewish child, 4FFO9E 

& worldmindedness, 2GD47G. 
self-disclosure &, 2HE46] 


Reminiscence, drive strength, in pursuit rotor, 


, 4. 

& generalization, 1EJ96P 

index of motivation, AN, 4CC61E 

psychosis, MMPI, figural-affects &, BE, 
JP, 4HJ87M я 

pursuit rotor &, personality variables in, 
HE, 4CF98B 


Report, difficulties in writing, 1HI44T 


psychological, writing, 2AJ43T 


Repression (See also Defense mechanism) 


awareness of hostility &, 4HL35A 
experimental, personality variables &, HL, 
4FHSSW 


emotional, in. psychopathic personality, 


2JO18B 
VEA study of, IHL54L 
experimental study of, II, 1HJ04B 
hypnotic amnesia as analog of, HE, 


411181, 
leveling &, HL, 1CF65G 
literature review of, 2JRS4S 
MMPI factor, HJ, AH, 3HFSSE 
perceptual  microgenesis & ВС, JA, 
SHIA2S 


selective forgetting &, in hypnotic amnesia, 
4II05H 


Research (See also Experimentation; Research 


thods; Survey research) 
aeromedical , bibliography, WADD, 2LJO4R 
art education, review, 2KJ17H 
biometeorological, 1CA63M_ 5 
child development, mothers’ histories, 


4FA91W 
classroom, methods, 4KA70P 
in comparative education, 2KAS7R 
in education, critique, T 
ti , review, 
Rue bibliographical aids, 2KA87S 
educational, new approaches 2 F 
educational, computers &, 2KA22M 
educational sociology, review, GA Prat d 
ithropology, 
uy Cinssroom observation, 


буу ч 
efforts on group performance, GF, 2GE00F 


eneral systems, 1AD35V F 
fuman relations, India, LI, ЗАМ7Е 
interdisciplinary, & study of man, SGB76T 
listening as skill, review, 2KJ45D 
mathematics teaching, summary, 4KE30C 
mental health, industry, ILES оС 
riate, оп personality, 
edi on employment mother, SFG68S 


& practice, reasons for lag between, 
3hK69S 


blems, mental retardation, SJI24B 
Procedures) college behavior, 4KD61D 
psychological ae of, between 

tries, 2. 

eholgical, culture & GB, 1AKSSW 
fa reading, 2KF30C i 
in schools, coordinating agency, 2KAO0L 
& science, reorganization in USSR, 2AN81D 


Research 
Reviews 


scientists, age & achieveme: f, 
ge nt of, FI, 
statistical methods as tools, 2AE40M 
statistical modes for, in schizophrenia, 


structure, framework for, IAD39F 
suicide as a problem topic in, 5JN25S 

E teaching of literature, 2KJ73C, 2KJ79L 

esearch methods, child psychology, 3FC50G 
design, clinical, SAEOUL. e 
parent-child relations, 2FGO7T 
procedures, child study, 3FC53S 
procedures, methods of teaching, 2KB45N 
Stochastic models of clinical case, 1AF42C 

Reserpine, action of, 3DK40B 
& activity, mice, 4DK38U 
auditory discrimination &, monkey, EJ, 

2DK34G 
avoidance of humans &, monkeys, 2DK49S 
& behavior, 1DK51W 
ECS & maze learning in, DF, 1DK46W 
EEG abnormalities & DG, 4DK88W 
effects on limbic system, 5DK03S 
effects of, 3DK53H 
reserpine, intraspinal administration of, 
4IC45R. 

Respiration, & cardiac conditioning, CG, 2DJ53W 
changes, sensory deprivation &, 2DJO9D 
conditioned, drug effects on, EI, 1DK42A 
SEED adrenal demedullation &, cat, 


cortical activity, & cobra venom, DG, 

SDK44V 

measurement overtime, HL, 1DJOSW 

group, predicting teacher success, 3KM45C 

rate, & temporal judgments, BB, 4DJ83H 

rate, change in, 4DJ85W 

rate, adrenaline &, DC, 1DJO4K. 

Shock, & experimental asthma, 5DJ85S 

Response (See also next heading; Delayed re- 

sponse; Set/response) 

affective, determinants, 3GE39D 

behavior of mental retardates, 2JI48H 

bias, in perception, 2BC30S, 4BCS8S 

bias, perception of emotional stimuli, 
3HE84M (a) 

bias, as measure of emotional disturbance, 
3FF66H(a) 

bias, & social desirability in MMPI, 
3HF13H 

bias, word-frequency effect, 2BO80B 

characteristics, pigeon, 1EL73C 

competing, elimination of, & drive level, 
3EM76C(a) 

decrement & stimulus change, 1CK96B 

differentiation, stimulus discrimination &, 
3EH76B(a) 

hyperkinesis, after auditory stimulation, 
rat, 2EP79K 

incorrect, intelligence tests scored for, AN, 
3HD11P 

instrumental, amplitude of, & cessation of 
reward, 1FD07H 

molecular components & analysis of be- 
havior, 2EF05B 1 

observing, & discrimination learning, 
pigeon, 3EJ29Z 

phasic reactions to sound & speech stimuli, 
disturbed Ss, 4CDISR 

pro-democratic, verbal conditioning & 
generalization, 460435 

rate, & social competiton, 2E062C 

rate & reinforcement, 1EL63P 

rate, drugs &, 1DKOIH 

rate & drug combination, 1DK91C 

rate, fluctuating, model for, 5CD03M 

of self-inventories, AN, 4HF33A. 

set,  Mandsley Personality Inventory, 
2HF41K 

set, & r of prejudice & neuroticism, GD, 
2HF75P 


set, rigidity & authoritarianism, 4HJ47A 

set, agreeing vs. social desirability, 3HF72T 

set, personality correlates of, AH, 3HE13B 

set, prediction of clerical performance, 
4HE75K 

set, acquiescence & conformity, GE, 
4HF55F 


set, personality ratings &, 4HEOSG 
set & F-scale, IHF43C 
& Bernreuter Personality Inventory, 
2HF27I 
strength, & nonreinforcement, children, CJ, 
1Е006Р 
styles, & attitude scaling; 4GD43B 
bility, & age, chimpanzee, SEN81E 
Response latency, age differences in, 1CD59A 
analysis of, apparatus for, 3CD53B 
apparatus for measuring, 2CD95V 


SUBJECT INDEX 


to auditory signal, & information gain, 
CD, 2CP78D ы 

body size &, 2CD97P 

brain damage &, JI, 1JGOOT 

brain stimulation &, 2DE33B 

breathing movements &, correlation of, 
DG, 3CD98R 

& breathing phase, in reaction time, 
2CD98R 

Broca-Sulzer phenomenon & BF, 1CD93R 

in conditioning, physiological basis for, 
DB, 4CG30C 

delay in, with short time intervals, DB, 
5CD4GE 

& direction of acoustic stimuli, SCD23A 

disjunctive, number of stimuli &, 5CD57F, 
SCD81F 

DRL with discrete trials in rat, 4EL77L 

effort & behavior chain length, 1EH45W 

effect of foreperiod upon, 260430 

effect of caffeine upon, 3CD93N 

exploratory behavior in rat in maze, 


expectancy of success &, CJ, 2CO66T 
eyeblink conditioning &, 1CG34H 

of female rat in initiating, 2EF71B 

gap size in elevated runway, rat, 4EH79B 
CHER. differences in, response speed, 


& induced muscle tension, SCD30P 

information transmitted &, redundancy in, 

. CD, 2CP90B 

information delay &, 5CD29J 

in left or right hand response to figures or 
colos, CH, 3CE87P 

to lights, onset vs. cessation, SCD65R 

as measure of judged meaning similarity, 
1CO37F 

meteorological influence on, 1CA63M 

monotony & BI, 1CD21A 

& movement time, FA, 1CD56M 

movement time &, correlation of, 2CD46P, 
2С058Н, 2CD88S 

nervous system functioning &, 3CD71N, 
3CD93N 

neurological functioning & DJ, 4CD12B 

in neurosis, AH, HI, 2CD89K 

in paired associate learning, massed & 
distributed practice, 2CI60B 

periodic stimuli &, set in, 5CD590 

Gu &, 2DM30G 
, response vigor, relationship of, BI, 
1CH09C ES v 

of retinal image, 2BF29L 

set &, 1CDS9H, 5Ср590 

im simple & serial tasks, 2CD90K 

stimulus intensit; , preparatory set in, 
.ABNIT diti 

P du 55 3CD71N, 3CD93N 

study оі er nervous activity, 

10А 5 igl суйу, 

task complexity &, 1CD48H 

training &, 3CD49K 

of 2 consecutive responses, 1CD90H 

variables involved in, 1CD30T 

verbal, measurement of, CI, 2CD49T 

to visual stimuli, apparatus for, BI, 


uA performance with various, 


intervals, in learning, rehearsal i 
2CLIIS ЕШ 


Retardate (See Mental retardation) 
Retention (See also Forgettii 


Learning; 
Memory; Recall; Recognition; Remmi. 
cence) 


e eee of intervening material, 


Aristotle vs. modern 7 i 
US" psychologists, CL, 

cerebral dominance &, CL, 4JG66K 

in classifying stimuli, CL, 4С0425 

Cognitive control of, HE, 2С1956 

of connected discourse, 4CL95S 

& curiosity, 4FD97M 

in cut planarian, by parts, IEIOIM 

distributed practice &, 1CL28U 

PERDE factors in, HL, 3GL99L 

as function of advan ii 

C IGISA ced organizers, CL, 
estalt vs. perseverative consolidati - 
pones solidation the. 

handedness, eye-dominance &, 300735 

of incidental learning, 1CF75Q 

of information, recogntion &, CK, 2CF85S 

асаан nucleus, rat, CL, 3DC29T 

learned skills, revi 

scene ew of, CF, CD, 

meaningfulness &, 4CL43P 

mental retardation &, CI, 3JIOOR 
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methods of measuring, CI, 1 
& neocortical lesions, rat, EJ ed. 
of patterns, uses & BC, ICL74K. 
postoperative, & stimulation, DC, 1EH46M 
proactive &  retroacti “Чп, CI 
DTP ive effects in, CL, 
of punished material, ICLSIM. 
rate of learning &, KB, 2CL73G 
methods of measuring, CI, 1CL97P 
reminiscence &, i i 
uva in pursuit rotor, CD, 
rest intervals in, rehearsal &, 2CL11S 
y rhesus monkey, of object discrimina- 
"ion ЕУ у, of object discrimina 
short-term, of single ired-associ: 
à ТОМ gi paired-associates, 
shock effect, ether &, EK, CL, 
speech &, 2CL33N de 
„transfer of training &, LE, 1CL15J 
Reticular formation, activation of, in sleep 
deprivation, 2СВ24М 


ive study, SDB95V 
arousal &, cat, DD, 2DB33B 
ical activity in sleep, 2DC79J 
& cortical visual areas, DG, 5DH68M 
& decision making, CP, 4DB. 
EEG, & alimentary conditioning, EI, 
'G03S 
п sleep & wakefulness, 5DG71E 
E studies in Yogis, 3DG52A 
effects of bulbocapnine on, SDK27W 
implantation technique, 3DA23M 
interaction patterns, DE, 2DHS4B 
mechanisms of deactivation, & sleep, 
5DB86D 
method of stimulation, IDEISL 
nystagmus &, arousal from, CA, 3BJ20C 
organic response, brain damage &, 5JG03K 
quantification of stimulation effects, DC, 
2DHI7H 
role & function of, 50В80В 
schizophrenia &, 4JQ28F 
sensory defects &, DI, 2DC65S__ 
stimulation, cortical neuronal firing & 
DH, 2DB11F 
& thalamic stimulation, SDHO2R 
thalamic nuclei & DE, 2DC71S 
& thalamus, pathway, 2DE35S 
tofranil &, IC, 1DK520 
& trace conditioning, EI, 2DGI3Y 
visual afferent system, interaction of, DI, 
4DB85K B 5 
Retina (See also Cone; Electroretinography; 
Eye) 
acetyicholinesterase activity in dark-reared 
rats, BF, 4DJ72L i BH 
characteristics “of, ^ comparative, Ü 
2DI310 
color vision &, physiology of, BH, зрос 
computer analysis of response, ВЕ, 201774 
conditioned pe rhythms in, in man, 
CG, 10699; 
delay, fast running rat, 2EL96B 
electrophysiology of, BF, 301535 C2SZ 
experimentally produced lesions іп, 4DC25. 
frog, receptive field size in, А y 
illumination of, aging &, FI. SEES. 
image on, measurement of, 3BG40 
image, temporal aspects of, 2BEDL, 
light adaptation &, frog, BI, ШАН 
magnitude, & running speed, 2ЕМ1 
micro-structure of, BE SD 
& optic nerve, M 
radiation effects on, in man, DI, IDM?4G 
red-green sensitivity, 4BH81C, t stim- 
reorganization period intermittent 5 
ulation, DI, 2 (d 
rhodopsin regeneration, dark adaptation & 
BI, 3DI66R " 5 
rods & cones in, reciprocal relationship of 


ВІ, 3DIOSK à 
semiconductive analysis, BI, 3DI7SH 
stabilizing image upon, appara 

ЗВЕВІР r E 
wave-guide modal patterns in, BI, 2019 

Reviews, alcoholism & marriage, J! ication, 

animal social life & commun 
Ая, BM25W 

audition, 5BM25W 

consumer analysis, SLO15G FAOIB 

developmental psychology, 5 

dietary 0d 5D043B 

dreaming, 51J49) 

educational psychology, SKA7IW 


emotion, SIFISH . M 
job evaluation in Air Force, 5LC58) 


for, 


learning theory, SCKO7E 

mass communication, GD, 5GISIS 

Nazi totalitarianism, SGAO3R(b) 

neurophysiology of learning, review, DB, 
EH, 5DA71T 

pain, SBL90B 

Parkinson syndrome, SJFO1A 

perception, SBCASH 

perception & operation, 5BC61Z 

personality dynamics, SHA79J 

personnel management, SLISSD 

hysical activity & psychological develop- 


spatial vision, 5BG71B 

statistics, 1962, SAE45L 

teacher effectiveness, 5KM05B 
touch, cognition & work, SBL63A 


Reward (See also Reinforcement) 


amount & deprivation, 1EM31R 

amount & drive reversal, 1EM35R 

amount, & free-operant, pigeon, IEL25K 

amount, learning & contrast, rat, 4EL96B 

correction ys. noncorrection, 1EL92P 

delay of, CS presence & response speed, 
1FD90R 

delay of, achievement & acquiescence, GB, 
4HJ43M* Kant H 

delay of, child discrimination learning, 
3FDO9T 

delayed gratification, children's, father ab- 
sence, 4FG16M 

effect on speech, GE, 3GH90M — 

gratification, delay for, social responsibility, 
GB, JO, 3HJOIM П ч 

hypothalamic stimulation &, in cats, EM, 
IDEOOR j 

magnitude of partial reinforcement &, 
1CJ19Y m : 

monetary, role in discrimination learning, 
CH, 2FDOIM j 

praise vs. criticism, social status & con- 
text, 4GE91D 1EM39W. 

pre, & running, IEM39V 

К ishment, young child, 4FD49P , 

strength in rat bar pressing, 

3ELO3 3 

running J sel & sucrose concentrations, 


at, 5Е160К 
Le xtinction, rat, 4EL63B 


secondary, click in e 
social interaction & CK, AN, 3GEI3R 


social psychology & AD, 4GA04H — 
token, drive & inferred neural mechanisms, 
chimpanzee, 3EN63S 


Rhinencephalon (See Amygdala; Hippocampus) 
Rigidity (See also Stereotype) 


actual vs, test measures of, CN, HE, 


4CE91W 
& age in chimpanzee, ЅЕМ8ІЕ 
& age, SFISSC О E UT 
concept of, & саа Personality In- 
3HFO03H(a: 
il 2FD07M 
ildren, M IIR 


performan 
stress & intelligence, 3HDO6N(a) 


Rod (See Cone; Eye; Retina) 


n & adjustment, 


Role, change, subjective age 


SEI47P. 
conflict, in freshmen S 
& defiance &, Y 
conflict, clergyman vs. funeral director, 
3GD17F 
criminal’s bad vs. sick, 5JO09H Ў 
of graduate & student nurses, selí-concep 
tions of, GC, 4ILO4C. тим 
hysterics’ ability to change, ak SM COR 
interaction, management, 3 level [53 
Japanese womens ТАТ &, a , 
46р! 


compliance 


in marriage, adolescent 
3FH42M 

of leader, GF, 1 соз 

earning, СЕ, Н FFGH 
erception of, in isolated children, 4] 

Patterns, in ‘parents, masculinity in sons 
&, 3FG63F(a) 

in psychiatry & sociology, GA, 41A18M _ 

satisfaction, Lae M in state 
pitals, IM, 3AL2 

as sick, determinants of, GC, 1JB60R 

African colonialism effects 


social, 
5GB70V 


expectations, 


on, 
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society & personality, 2GE10K 

theory, German reaction to, HA, 4GA01T 

of therapist, & psychoanalytic theory, IE, 
JP, 3HM36B 


Role playing, annual, psychology, 1962, SAIO2F 


attitude change, authoritarianism & HJ, 


authoritarianism & response set, 4HJ47A 
in child therapy, 4KA64Z 

game behavior, GD, 3CP69P(a) 
personality, HJ, 3GE18B 

performance, 3GA13M 

simultaneous recognition, SBC67S 

to study cognitive processes, GG, 1GD12R 
teacher education, 3KMSOR 

visual, lesions & BF, 2DC72B 


Rorschach Test (See also next headings; Pro- 


jective technique) 

& acculturation, 1GB33D 

achromatic color in, 1HG38E 

aggressive movement, anatomy responses 
& anxiety, 2HG12W 

& artistic creativity, GJ, 1HD50H 

& aspiration level, HE, 2HB73G 

& autonomic reactivity anxiety, НС, 
2HN24T 

village test, with French children, AN, 
5HG21M 


Behn-Rorschach, group, AN, HG, 4HB86C 

& body image, HN, 1HE73F. 

vs. Children's Apperception Test, 1FF55B 

color response & TAT affiliation score, 
HG77B 


creativity &, in college art students, 
4HD40F 


with Danish children, 4HG49M н 
"development scoring system," revised, 
validity of, HG, 1HCS2F 
effects of color on affect, CC, 2HG23D 
ego strength & psychotherapy, disturbed 
children, 4F143N Д 
& electrodermal response, HN, IHE73F 
end of test, 4HE20A 
& epilepsy, JF, 1HGS54L 
ESP, HG, 2BP87M 
examiner effects on, CJ, 29667М 
factorial validity of, FF, AN, 4HG38W 
field-independence & GF, 2HJ91L 
genetic level score, & psychotic symptoms, 
ЈР, AN HG, анвовс 
тир, б 
Fandbook, Switzerland, AH, 4HG87L 
Holtzman's modification, HG, SHBOOH _ 
human movement _ responses, iscula 
dystrophy cases, JB, 2HGOSM . 
in identification of sexual deviation, Cf., 
, IHE21Y 3 7 
Mos in schizophrenics with, 
4]023Р 
inca with children, 1HG32B 
introductory manual, 596450 
& IQ change, FE, 1HD61K 
judgment of intellectual level, 290550) 
maladjusted retardates’ responses on, HI, 
F c 
IR normals, JR, AN, 4Н135К 
matching diagnoses from, 5HG96V 
Een. ашаар А 
ical student norms, 3 
medical у retarded 5, Л, AN, 
3HG19S 
ification of, HG, SHBI7H |... 
хан а responses, immobilization, 


ae Em children, FF, HG, AN, 


3HC95B 
occupation &, LD, AN, 5HG32V ss 
with 5 organic groups, JU, 3HIS! 
& parental attitudes, 1HG69M nx 
performance of psychopaths on, 47]; K 
performance, & alcoholic intoxication, 


5K ; 
personality of North American shaman, 
29670! 
Ў ses to GJ, 1HG49B 
perre temos Charla om, н, 
XE ess measure, 
rimary proc , 
Pm) HG, SHJG КҮЗ КН. 
protocols of a superior child, ; 


GISA 
в of murderers, 4JOS8P 


i n, 4HG40! 
ae to stress &, 3HJ07 
eM RT, of male pa 
1H] 
reliability of, AN, ЗНОЗОМ c 
response of alcoholics on, 2J) 
response to threat &, HK, 3HN 
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perceptual isola- 


tients, HG, 


Reviews 
Salivary conditioning 


response of brain dai 
Ber ames in damaged patients on, 
Vedi are, HG, MN 
orschach training, шаги; 8: 
s HL E g, popularity in U, S., 
orschach card stimulus val chil- 
dren, 2HGOSH values for chil 
schizophrenic responses on, 3JQ24B 
GEI vs. neurotics vs. normals, JA, 
Mid children 
schizoid children’s productivity on, HG, 
1JQ70C 4 i4 


& semantic differential, stimulus value of, 
2HG60Z 

semantic differential study of stimuli, 
3HESSC 

sex deviancy scores of prisoners on, 2J080G 

space & border interpretations, JI, AN, 
3HG19S 

stimulus value received by children, FF, 
2HG33Z 


of surgical patients, AN, 2HG31G 

Swiss practical handbook, AH, 4HG87L 

symbolic meaning of Cards IV, VII, 
1HGSOK 

& Szondi, 
4IK07G* 

tachistoscopic study of, JA, 1HG44H 

r with TAT, figure sorting & picture 
recognition, FA, 3HE61K 

undisguised aggression on, HJ, 4HG17K 

Rorschach Test responses, children’s effects, 

frustration, HG, 2FF99L 

manual for 3rd edition, 1HG37B 

repression, projection, & awareness of 
hostility, 4HL35A 


case of exhibitionism, HG, 


Rosenzweig Picture Frustration Study, academic 


achievement 
predictions & KL, 4HE47S 
children’s, validity of Indian, JO, AN, 
4HG71P 
frustration measured by, AN, 4HG48S 
with juvenile delinquents, HE, 1JO61N 
reinforcement & responses on, HG, 1CJ64S 
situational effects on, 4HG86M 


Running (See also Activity; Motor perform- 


ance; Sports) р 

acquisition & extinction & reinforcement, 
EM, 4EL34W 

alternation of reinforcement, rat, 3EL61B 

delay of reward & speed, 2EL96B 

ECS &, rat, EH, 3DF89S х 

gap size in elevated runway іп rat, 
4EH79B A 

incentive effect of shock reduction, 
3EK62H d 

intertrial interval & number of trials, 
2EL98L 

& prereward, IEM39W — 

reinforced trials & stimulus similarity, rat, 
EL, 4EF74J 

reward contrast, rat, 4EL96B Ue. 

reward magnitude & food deprivation, 
2EMISR 

shock after pretest experience, 3EK70B 

speed, & drive level, 3EM76C(a) й 

speed’ & sucrose concentration, rat, SEL60K 


Rural-urban (See also Community; Farming; 


rban) 
aged, pessimism in, 3FI32Y 
& child rearing in Java, FG, AN, 3GC65D 
community, expectations for older per- 
sons, 2FIS6E 
contralateral, influence on loudness, 
2BN82P 
differences, child personality, GB, 1FF73S 
employment of mother & adolescence, 
5FG40R 


Russia (See USSR) 


Safety (See also Accident) 


industrial, 3LN41V 
research on, 2LN78A 
traffic, driver education, 2LN10P 


Salary, annual survey of executive compensa- 


tion, 1LIO0S 

basis lor «есы, ILIO 
tive, 2LIIS 

E teacher morale, IKM75M 


Salesman (See also Selling) 


interview technique to select, 1LD65L 

methods of testing, ILDOLH 

performance evaluation of, 2LD73T. 

performance, personality & ability factors, 
SLD06M 

selection of, ILD21K, 3LD21K 

vocational interests, 4LB73K 


Salivary conditioning (See Conditioning/ 


salivary) 


Salivation 
Schizophrenia 


Salivation, adaptive pattern & DA, SHN70B 
itioning of, apparatus for, 3CG40S 
conditioned, drug effects on, 1DK80S 
drugs & IDKO7L 
pilocarpin, & emotion, EF, 2DK75S 
psychosis, salivary secretion &, 5JS69D 
reflex, conditioning of, apparatus for, 
3CG40S 
Salt (See Sodium chloride) 
Sample size, consumer analysis, 510156 
Sampling, in perception, 2BC30S 
Satiation, aggression &, in nursery school chil- 
dren, 4FF46S 
& ego vs. task orientation, 1HJ81M 
task, school children, 1FC20K 
of verbal meaning, 2CL79W 
Scale (See also California F Scale; Children's 
Manifest Anxiety Scale; Inventory; 
Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale; Stan- 
ford-Binet Scale; Test; Wechsler Adult 
Intelligence Scale; Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children) 
agreement, mode of work behavior, 
4LD51B 
Barron Conformity, social desirability &, 
4HEO9M 
Barron Едо Strength, evaluation of, AH, 
2HF83 


Barron-Welsh Art, creativity &, 4HD29M 

Bills 1 AV, & social desirability, 1НЕ495 

California Infant, of Motor Development, 
reliability, 2FB9SP 

California F, 2KM93R 

Cattell Infant Intelligence, reliability, 
2FB9SP 


Chapin Social Participation, 3KD37B 

Christie F, desegregation &, 3GD30L 

Columbia Mental Maturity, Stanford-Binet 
г, FE, 2HCS8L 

Coordinated Scales of Attainment, GB, 
2KL39S* 

developmental infant, reliability, 2FB95P 

discrimination & magnitude, 2BB67H 

Elgin Prognostic Scale, validity of, 5JQ83C 

of frequency words, 1GH24S 

Gough’s EF, 4FG93C 

Gough’s Hr, 4KL47B 

Guttman, family life & conformity, IQ, 
3FH41D 

Heineman Forced-choice Anxiety Scale, in- 

ternal consistency of, HF, 1HC20H 

I-E rigidity of learning situation &, CF, 
3HJ72S(a) 

judgments, communication, 3GD33W 

Kessler PD, & passive dependency, sex 
differences, 2HF38M 

Kooker Security-Insecurity, HK, 2FF29B 

Lack of Protection, word association test 
&, 3HK53S 

Lack of Protection, response to threat &, 
HF, 3HK65S 

Duk ae of Motives for Teaching, 


MOIL 

lifting weights, 5BB64S 

Likert, phrasing effects, GL, 2KD95N. 

Loyola Attitude, clergymen to psychiatry, 
3GD45W 

magnitude, discrimination scales compared, 
2BB67H 

motivation research іп, 21.0761, 

Porter Parental Acceptance Scale, & family 
characteristics, ІЕСОЗВ 

Porter Parental Acceptance Scale, & chil- 
dren's adjustment, 1FG69B 

Shipley-Hartford, to predict WAIS IQ, 
190525 


Sims SCI Occupational Rating, 2KM93R 
social responsibility, Wid reinforcement 
1 


B, JO, 


&, 

Springfield Outpatient Symptom and Ad- 
justment Index, 5IC99G 

subjective, threshold, 2BB88B 

Sutton-Smith-Rosenberg Impulsivity, 
4ЕЕ335, 

Test Anxiety, response to threat &, НЕ, 
3HK65S 


Test Anxiety, word association test &, 
3HKS3S 
Verbal Intelligence, India, 1KI10M 
Vineland Social Maturity, HF, 4KD47S 
Vineland Social Maturity, Social Deviation 
VE EU. 
'inelan jal Maturity, profile sheet for, 
Mon ity, profile sheet for, 
Scaling (See also Measurement) 
brightness, chromatic vs. achromatic, BI, 
2BB680 
of cynical attitudes, 5GD27N 
drugs & JQ, 1DK70S 
equisectlon, model for, 1BB27F 
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uifficulty of TAT cards, 3HG72B 

inter-individual variance in, SBL29V 

multidimensional, of attitudes, SGD49C 

of occupations, anchor effects &, BB, 
5GCISH 

psychotic behavior & the problem of, 
2)Р411, 


psychophysics &, 1BB81L. 
Ven test &, 5JE71P 
theory, subjective similarity estimates in, 
LAE 
urstone, item sort vs. graphic procedure, 
560575 M S 
Schedule (See also Edwards Personal Prefer- 


Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Sched- 
ule, factor analysis of EPPS, F-scale, 
AH, 1HC93K 

Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament, sen- 
tence completion test &, ЈО, JP, 
3HF69B 

psychophysical method of, equisection as, 
1BB27F 


Thurstone Interest, body image & electro- 
, dermal response, HN, 1HE73F 
Schizophrenia (See also next headings) 

adolescent characteristics of, in male high 
school student, FH, 3JQ12B 

affective disturbances ‘in, 2JP73L 

allergic reactivity to ‘horse serum in, 
2]5401 


aminazine treatment, EEG &, IC, JQ, 
2DG18B 

aminazine, infantilism during remission, 
0, 21C14P 

aphasias masking, 2JQ49A 

art production in, 3JQOSL 

art &, GJ, 2JQ70B 

artistic creativity in, 4JQ75M 

attitudes to recovery in, 2JQS9B 

auditory conditioning їп, 1JQ90K 

autonomic responsiveness in, Heer 
autonomic drugs &, SDK94 

behavioral signs of child, FF, 3JQ25L 

biologic energy systems in, DJ, 3JQ78B 

biological aspects af, JQ, SJSoIS 
iological theory of psychopathology ii 

ыз ; ry psychopathology in, 
irth difficulty & possible, JG, 1JI10D 

blood level of epinephrine is Eu 

blood factor, effect on rat behavior, 
5DJ69B 

pon ure in, JQ, Paes 
orderline cases, notherapy wit! 

d Tir ур! ру with, JQ, 
rainwashing, sensory deprivation &, 
2JQ28S x j ^ 

bufotenin in urine of, 5)D41F 

catatonic, EEG in, JQ, 2DGS7K 

century of symptoms in, 4JQ19K 

childhood, 4JQ16G, 4JQ25L 

Se reis patients! view of, FG, 


in children, follow-up of hospital dis- 
charges, 2IL23K 
children of parents with, 470125 
Choice discrimination in, 3JQ92T 
ERA reaction time іп, 3JQ24G 
chronic, intensive psych 
Sic т Psychotherapy, JQ, 
“circular type" response t: inazi 
EA sponse to aminazine, JQ, 
chronic, females, hospita ili 
NE ospital milieu, JQ, 


classification, 4JQ62W 
& color, озат. 
communication in, 270039 
RIS ссн ыл, & drugs, SDK60H 
concept formation with, puni: 

Sara punishment effects 
concept formation іп, 3JQ69M 
conceptual problems in, 1JQ14B 
conceptual deficit in, 4JQ53D 
conceptual deficit in, HI, 1JQ96L 
conceptual performance іп, 170181, 
conformity of judgment їп; 2]048$ 
conformity responses in, GE, 1JQ38W 


constitution vs. environment in child, 


5JQ38G 

continuous sleep, JQ, 2IC28K 

оне шош in, IJRO9K 
lepressive-paranoid type, inazi: 5 
py, JO. ИСЗОМ гре, aminazine ther- 

leviant responses, JO, 1HI23A 

E ES aree DU 

evelopment o; driacal, 

diagnosis of, JQ, TIC parca 
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differential diagnosi 
Uus diagnosis of Psychopathy &, 


direct analysis of, IE, 1JQ2 
disorders in childhood, 10 410358 
distance constancy in, 2JO72W 
& drug-induced psychoses, SDK80H 
drug side effects in treatment, SICASD 
dysmorphophobia in, 2JQ09K 

EEG changes with pento 

EG cha pentothal, DK, DG, 
empathy & 
epinephrin 


apyramidal system & 

f fi ation of body need 

amilia! psychopathology 
60S ву & ЭШ 

familia patterns JQ23T 

amily constellati quantitati i 
tion of, 4IQ37T ' ч ive dep 

elations in FG, 3JQ93 

fear of death &, 5JQ31S ТОШ 
female, mothers’ attitude to, FG, 3JQ99H 

finger paintings of, 2JQ93L 

follow-up study of outpatients in, 5JQ10S 

Folie a trois &, 3JQ86L 

group & individual psychotherapy, ex 
perimental study, JỌ, 21E16A 

hallucinations as adaptation in, FF) 
4JQ44W 

hemispherectomy & intellectual functions) 
DB, 3JG40M 

histamine wheel reaction in, JQ, 3010$ 

homosexuality, identification & 371438 

husbands’ a les to wives’, 31000, 

hypnosis in tre: 

hypochondra 5 

immunologica activity, drug influence; 
21C98K EG 

impairment of concept formation ing 
4JQ03H 

impairment of thinking іп, 4JQISK 

improvement in, sentence completion meas 
ure of, JQ, 3HI03J i 

incentive conditions of learning 4JOLIT 

infantile celiac syndrome in, 5 

insulin, pine, aminasine, JQ, 216379 

intelligence level in, HD, 1JQ44L 

intelligence test performance in, HD) 
4]Q89T 

ipronizid & amino acid feedings, 2ICO4P 

Kuder profiles in, HI 83K 

language in childhood, 5JQ93C 

language usage in, GH, 1JQ79P 

learning under tranquilizers, 20; 
3DK74V(a) d 

marriage counseling, psychiatry & рэс 
chology, 210205 

maternal authoi 

memory in, 3 М 

mental’ set "d d 3JQ26R 

mental deterioration in, 5. 

MMPI profiles in paranoid, НІ, 2JQIOK 

mothers of & of normals, 1HI04H 

motivation in process & reactive, 

multiple group membership & GC, 

narcissistic defense in, 570245 

need-attitudes in, 2JQ33C_ 

neurotic symptoms in, 3JQ07D 

new drug, clinical report, 11C46C. Ра 

newborn infants of women with, 2} ТА, 

vs. normal & neurotics on Rorschach, Jy 
1HG44H E 

vs. normal & neurotics in conditioning, 
CG, IHKS3H 

nosology of, as disease, 2JQO9S y. 

& response to intelligence tests, 
1HI96 

object relationship in, 170545 

object relations in, 4JQ65D b 

olfactory hallucinations in, 3JQU3 

orienting se in, CE, 2JQ50S 

origin of, 2JQ69V 

pantothenic acid treatment of, РЕ. 

parent-child interaction in, 53. 

parent-child relations in, 4JQ46S on 

patient-family similarities in, 3Ј02 

Pavlovian analysis of, 1JQ21S 

perception & attention im, 


3JQ04H (а) 
personality factors in, IF, 1FQ30K 01р 
phenomenal approach to treatment V 
phenomenological case study of, 
of, 37013 


phenomenological analysis 


phenylketonuria, IQ, 3J102A. 
physiological correlates of, 4JW87F 
Porteus Image performance in, HI, 


psychomotility &, 5JQ62 

psychomotor tasks & CD, 2HI66S 

psychopharmacology &, DK, 3JQ58G 

psychotherapy, case study, therapy proto- 
cols, JQ, 1IK93R 

psychotherapy for, comparative views, JP, 
21Е86В * 

psychotherapy with, symposium, JQ, 
1IES6 

psychotherapy of, 3JO19H, SIE12A 

reaction time, & EEG, 5DG23F 

reactive vs. process & pursuit rotor learn- 
ing, 3JQ87S(a). 

reality testing in thought process &, 
47042 


recognition thresholds in, drugs &, JQ, 
1DK31E 

response sets, reaction time &, 4JQ61Z 

responsiveness to social feedback, 37006] 

reticular system &, 4JQ28F 

review of concepts of, 5JQ87B 

reward & learning in, 4JQ22A 

role playing in, 3JQ24B ' _ 

Rorschach prognostic index in, 4JQ23P 

salivary secretion in, 5JS69D 

scale, vs. criminals, JQ, 2HIOIR 

self & ideal-self discrepancy, 3JQ04I(a) 

semantic general raoi & conceptual ability 
of, 3JQ99L (a 

sensitivity to sex symbols & JP, JT, 
3HI690(a) 

serial reaction time in, 20245 

serotonin levels in, JQ, 5JSO8W 

set & deficity in, 5JQOL 

sexuality threat in, 2]024А 

social maturity in, 1JQ21 

vs. sociopaths & neurotics, 

social desirability ratings, JO, 

sorting task errors in, 4JQ14C 

space perception in, BG, 1JQ48R 

speech patterns in, JE, 1JQ01G 

spiritualists as therapists for, ТЕ 

statistical vs. medical diagnosis in, 

superego functions in, 

symptomatology & nosolog: 

therapeutic interaction in, 5} 

thinking habits after recovery from, 
2]025M * 

thought disturbance їп, 

time estimation & Ji 

transference in, ЈА, Н 


treatment. with ACTH, JQ, 
treated with aminazine & JO. 
twins & incidence of, STV26R 
in twin(s), JQ, JT, 2DPO0B д 
Yee 5 aspects of primary process 1n, 
3JQ55B Ў 
verbal nd in, affective tone &, 
370830 (а 2 
al behavior of, examiner characteristics 
&, 4JO36B 
verbal impairment in, GG, 3JQ79L GH, 
verbalizations & communications m, » 
2]Q03L 
word associations in, 4JQ64M. IIKSSL 
word obsessions, case study, ЈО, 5 
work, social stimulation &, 3Ј011 аш 
Schizophrenia/childhood, diagnosis of brai 
damage or, 5JG28B 
ggo шараш 57048М 
language in, 
maternal influence on, 5JQ38G._ ç Q57E 
psychotherapeutic interaction in, 570 an 
symptoms & therapies in chil d 
57093С* А 
Баа & hebephrenia com- 
pared, 5JQO1S 
Wu О fama JQ, 2HMS0K 
set & deficit in, i 
School (See also next headings: Achievement; 
College; Education; High School) 
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adolescent societies in, 4FH37C 

attitude toward, & income, 2KD61C 

attitude toward, & laziness, 2KD68G 

camping, self-concepts & social relation- 
ships, 1FF52B 

child, psychology of, Russia, 3KA36I 

children, epochal psychology, 3KA69H(b) 

coeducation & erotic interests, 2KDSOL 

discipline, attitudes to, 4KD47P 

elementary, training of guidance workers, 
Rue hool, f 

elementary school, training of guidance 
workers, 4KISSH i 

elementary, homogeneous grouping, 1KL62S 

failure, causes, 2KDOIP 

function of, 3KA90M 

grammar (England), achievement, analysis, 
SKL41L 

grouping, homogeneous, teacher attitude, 
KB69D 


grouping, homogeneous, elementary school, 
1KL62S 
homogeneous grouping, & creative activity, 
4KB39T 
homogeneous grouping, & school sports, 
3KJO8S 
homogeneous grouping, effects, 3KB19D. 
homogeneous grouping, teacher attitude, 
1KB69D 
independent, testing program, 1KJ76E 
junior high, predicting success, 2KL85G 
law, predicting success in, 2KJ89R. 3 
life, adolescent girl's social roles, 3FH40K 
need for values, 4KB11A 
nursery, drop-out, factors, 3KD62K 
nursery, effects, 4FC85B 
obligations of parotia AES 4KI23W 
ersonnel work, tren: 
Phobia to, among teachers, KM, 2JT47M 
private vs. public, student values, GD, 
ER lity, IKA34E 
romoting, quality, 
itd consultation in, 4KMS4M 
& psychological research, agency, 2KA01C 
psychologist, ‘textbook, AL, 2KM31W 
records, evaluating, 1KJ28G 4 
secondary modern vs. grammar, anxiety, 
SKD81H 
& social behavior, 2KA80V 
streaming & achievement, 3KBI9D 
private, student values im, GD, 1KD13W 
subject-matter vs. social growth, 1КМ55К 
use of tests, France, 2KJ21H 
work of counselor, 4KI29H 
School achievement, anxiety, grammar vs. sec- 
ondary modern schools, SKDBIH 
college students, Japan, 3KD91U 
effects of prejudice, ppn 3KDOSU 
& punishment, 2KD44 
& teacher characteristics, 3KMI8R. 
School adjustment, code of ethics, 3KM22H 
coordinating child Mese 1C 
termining counselor's # 
Жаныс, adolescent, KD, 1FH95J 
evaluating school records, 1K. 28G 
family relations &, 2FG97C 
guidance costs, o 1625 
neous gro 1 Mh 
ES deficient, national comparisons, 
2KG72I 


i 4KM97W T 
Ier Defense Education Act, 


ce, IKI23H. 
t, IFG70D. 
K 


& programs 
salary policy & 
School administrations H 
i W Жз ‚ү " 
School ‘earning, algorithms in teaching think- 


L i 3 

RH of, какаа, associations in, 

XB, 4CMOS ] M 
brain damage & complications in, 17 
developing attention, pi 
& dogmatism, 

f lectures, IKB77M 

Fem "locks in, FD, 4KB10H 
group study, 2KBI8B, i CF, 
mathematics & foreign language, i 


d Russia, CL, 1КВОЗК, 


methods of, efficiency of, KB, 2CN82K 


ivation, IKB42D 
А in education, SKB40A 


ис; 
principles, 2KBOSM v iKpisL 


tive inhibit 
retention, & meaning, 2KB53M 


self-evaluation, 2KL97D 
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Schizophrenia 
Science 


set as a factor, IKB84E 
teacher comment & motivation, 2KB73P 
transfer, discovery in, 2KB93H 
transfer of learning, IKBSIM. 
tutorial vs. conventional classes, IKB85M . 
value of quizzes, 1KB22S 
School psychology, adult reading, effect of 
, courses, 3KF28P 
in France, KA, 4ANOIW. 
mental retardation &, 1J124C 
minor brain damage &, 1JF60L 
reading, & perception, 4KF55D 
reading, onics & anxiety interaction, 
KD, 4KB47G 
textbook, Germany, 3KB14F 


School subjects, arithmetic, use of diagrams, 
1KBOIB 


arithmetic, for retarded child, 3KG57B 

arithmetic & logic, FC, 2KBO2P. 

art, teaching in Russia, 1КВ675 

art, research in, 2KJ17H. 

drawing, age changes, 3FD79G 

English, measuring elegance & style, 
4KJ36C 

English for foreign students, 2KK93]J | 

EA language, counseling & teaching, 
4KB78C 


foreign language aptitude, 2KK03C 

foreign language, factors, 4KE361 

foreign language, motivation in, SKL66G 

FID ue machine teaching, 
E 

handwriting, psychology of, 3KB62G 

literature, Bes p eu EE ar 

literature, comprehension, 

mathematics & attitude, Ж. 2K019A 

mental retardation &, 

modern languages, trends in, 4KJ36C 

music, development of rhythm, 2KAI9I 

oral reading, pupil differences, SKF13M 

physics-mathematics, concepts, 2FD71S 

physics, grade school concepts, 2KB27F 

place of speech, 1КЕ145, 

physical education, Russia, 4KA08P. 

reading, textbook, 4KF24H. 

reading, social factors, 3KF94B 

reading, research in, ЗКЕЗОС 

reading deficiencies & intelligence, 2KF86D 

reading, review of research, 2KF26T 

reading, а) 2KFSOT, 2КЕ705, 
4KF95 ў 

reading, difficulty of magazines, SKF39G 

science, aspects, 4KABIS 

spelling & auditory ability, 2KL15R 

spelling, Russian methods, 2KBO1Z 

spelling, & auditory ability, 2KL15R 

spelling, factors affecting, SKLO2N 

sports, ‘psychology of, Russia, 4KA12R, 
4KA9IR 


view of students, 1KI80G 
Science, achievement, interest & intelligence, 
5 


titude test, India, AN, 3KK36M 
asic, review, IA, AI, 2DA17S 
MN clin ea n 1AM99G 
behavior, 2D. 
E er interes in, IKD33M, 1KI38P 


contemporary, human biologist’s view, 
AGBI7K 


ts in, development, 1FCO1K 
pero formation, children, 2Е0718 
concepts in physics, 2KB41K 
conjecture in HT 


cl H 
greed obl ih school background of, 


2AM79. 
education, Ne 
f cts ue interrelations, 4ADSIL x 
history of, as scientific method, 3AC87. 
human, qualities of, 4ADI3B 
humanism mum psychological science 

&, 4AK29) 

igpensable tools of, 2AE13K 
"erint factors, KJ, 1FH21R 


i , 1GHO03; 
аннын Và. idealism in, AN, 4DAS4S 


ethodology of, in psychology, 3ADOIB 
multi le ЗЕ огр in publication, 
2AK25M 
philosophy of, & ерш ШУ) 1AD74B 
positive, psychology as, 3AD26L. 
prediction of talent in, LD, 4HD62T 


probability & experimental errors їп, 
SAES: 


psychological science-humanism antinomy 


,, AAK20K 
psychological, explanation & causality in, 
1AD18P 


Science 
Sensory deprivation 


Scientific 


psychology, French association, attitudes, 
3GD89D 

related disciplines in, DK, 2DA04K 

religion, views on mental activity, 4ATI2M. 

& research, reorganization in USSR, 
2AN81D 

rhetoric of, 2AD83F 

role of married women, SLC74M 

scientists? resistance to discovery, 3AK96B 

socially indifferent, psychology as, 2AD32L 

students’ liking for, IKD43K 

Talent Search, engineer vs. 
4KD79M 

teaching methods, Russia, 1KB71I 

technology, application of logic, 4ADS9T 

values &, interaction of, 56005М 

method, history of science as, 
3AC87K 

philosophy &, 3ADOIS 

Taylor's reply to criticism of his, 3AD89T 

K 


scientist, 


Scientist, age achievement, FI, 4LD53 


career aspirations, HD, SLD81A 

college student's image of, 2AK97B 
creative personality pattern of, 3AK56R 
vs. engineer, talent search, 4KD79M 
productivity, prediction of, HD, 2112598 
sibling pattern, AK, 4FG68W 

social class origins of, KI, 3GC51W 
stereotype of, college student, 2KDO9B 
visiting, APA program, 4AMI2R 


Score & Scoring, assessment efficiency, 4LD28W 


change, problems in measuring, 1AE47H 

component, formula for, SAG83K 

configural, item selection for, SHB25M 

consistency, Edwards PPS, 1HE10M 

difference, problems, 21501, 

Gesell DQ, HD, 4FE97E 

machine, errors, 1КІ91В 

transformations, Q & R factor analysis, 
3AH68B 

Security-insecurity, & developmental rate, FH, 

1HM42M 


need for, & self-esteem, 2HJ75S* 
& self-acceptance, HK, 2FF29B 


Segregation (See Desegregation) _ 
Seizure (See also Audiogenic seizure; Electro- 


convulsive shock) 
child, 4JF83S* 
patterns, in sloth, 2DF26E 


Selection (See also specific vocations; Counsel- 


ing 

apprentices, 1LD21B* 

Army helicopter pilots, personality, 
4LD31R 

astronauts, 3LD08A 

audiometry aboard aircraft carrier, 
4yD19H 

& avoidance conditioning, in dogs, 5DJ29B 

biographical characteristics, weather fore- 
caster, 3LC20K 

cab drivers, criterion development, 
3LD25G 

computer programmers, 4LD39M 

considerations in personnel, GB, 2LD03W 

employee, with force-platform, 1LE21B 

engineering students, 1KJ56V = 

in European automobile manufacturing 
firms, 1L193K 

European auto manufacturers 
3LD93K 

executive, research needs, SLI33T 

faking on personality tests, LD, SHF21S 

first-line supervisors, 4LD40B 

for high school (Germany), 2KJ15B 

& interest, 4L143B 

leadership dimensions & LD, 3GF13G 

machine operators, use of PAT, HG, 
3LD30M 

management trainees, LI, 3LD21W 

mental retardates, 3]I13W, 3JI16L 

mental retardation, maze test results &, 
4j100T 

mental retardation &, 4JI72K. 

MMPI, hospital aides, SLD34B 

nuclear submarine crewman, 4LD12K 

office tests, USAF, development of, 
4LD25V 

personnel, sequential technique of, 2LD71D. 

pilot, two hand coordination test, 4LD99D 

pilot, Bourdon test, 2LDOIF 

pilot, EEG as basis, DG, 2LG24A 

placement, bizarre, MAPS test, 1HI40B 

placement, guidance as aid to, 1LB16R 

Psychoanalytic account of, AN, 4HM11S 

rating, clinical rating vs, іп psycho- 
pathology, 3HIO1G(a) 

review of current, SLISSD 

salesmen, 1LD21K, 1LD65L, 3LD21K 

status-free measure of intellectual ability, 
HD, HC, 3LD73A 


LD, 


practices, 
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submarine crew, 4LD21K 

task tests used for, 2LESIP 

teaching a course in, 4LDOIB 

& test of concentration achievement, LD, 
AN, 1HC66M 

unusual environments, 3LD33L 

USAF Academy pilots, 3LD06V 

USAF cadets, 3LD40T 

weather forecasters, 3LD61K 

women, 4LD11M 

Self (See also next headings) 

acceptance, critique of 
2HE04C 

acceptance, reaction to stress &, 3HJ07G 

acceptance, of others &, CK, 4Н]375 

acceptance scale, HK, 2FF29B 

acceptance & attitudes, Negro childrens’, 
1FC25T 

actualization, peak experiences, 4HJ43M* 

actualizing, “реак experiences” &, 3HJ43M 

alienation, origins & therapy, SHMO7W 

alienation, loss of leisure &, SHMS6M 

alienation, Horney's theory oí, SHM44V 

alienation, group analysis &, 51G63D 

archetypes, AN, 1HM81B 

awareness & interest-awareness, 1HF98N 

centrality of, 2ADOIS 

control, in young child, aiding, 2FC62S 

confidence & reliability, 1HE9SL 

description, word meaning &, 3HE28L 

description, age & sex differences, 3HJ48R 

description, predictive value of, 2LD16W 

description, sentence completion scale, IP, 
2HB53G 

disclosure, determinants of, 3HJ78J 

disclosure, & nursing school achievement, 
4К1А4] 

disclosure, 
KDI5J 


research оп, 


English vs. American girls, 

disclosure & achievement, nursing, 4KL44J 

disclosure, religion &, 2HE46] 

experience of, FG, 4HJ20M 

hunger recognition &, 3JU46B 

ideal discrepancy, response to frustration, 
3HJO8R 

ideal self, discrepancies between, 
3HJ94E(a) 

ideal self, in TAT, HG, 3HJ99F(a) 

identity & peak experiences, 5H]54M 

instru devices, American Psychological 
Association statement, 3KC12A 

knowledge, metaphysics & self-knowledge, 
5HM97D 

in motivation, AN, 1HM81B 

mutilation, in children, JA, 3FC11S(b) 

programming, mechanization of, AD, AT, 
1DA90U 

ratings, & personality inventory scores, 
2HE92A 

ratings, social desirability in, 3HE91M 

ratings of others &, 4HE9SF 

recognition, infant, 1FB51D 

religion & metaphysics, 3AA41M 

semantic differential & inventory, 4HF83M 

stimulation, electrodes in, 5DES1V 

views of Freud, Jung, & Szondi, 


AN, 


Self concept, African colonialism effects on, 
5GB70V 


analysis, HJ, 1KD70J 

attitude change &, 4GD65S 

Changes in, pastoral training, 5GD09G 

& change in college major, 3KD64W 

in children’s drawings, 4ЕС465 

childhood emotional disturbance &, FF, 
497548 

delinquency &, 4JOSST 

delinquents, 1JO99T 

difficulties in measuring, 3HE28L 

in disturbed children, 1]J53P 

in drawings, old age, 3FT17T 

drug addiction, 5JM32R 

& family structure, adolescence, 3FH83S 

female prisoners’, 3J016C 

& food aversion, 4FFO9D 

homosexual, 4JL16D 

identity &, 497105 

ideal ‘self, in paranoid 
370041(а) 

identity & alienation, 5HM32R 

as intervening variable, 397251, 

kibuts vs. urban youth, 4FH42H 

measurement of, 3HI70S 

mentally retarded boys’, 1J197P 

Negro vs. white, АН, 3GCO3B 

in old age, 2FIOIW, 4FI34B 

in person perception, 4Н]67В 

religion, identification, soci: ss 
anys cial class & HJ, 


review, 3HJ25L 


schizophrenia, 
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Senility (See Old Age) 
Sensation, general theory & 


Sensitivity, absolute, strength of nervo 


school capings &, IFFS2B 
Sociometric status, j 

nare » Social 
student teachers, 4KM33G 
stuttering &, 1JE15S 
survey of research on, 5HJ70W 
& teacher success, 4KM87H 
tests & factors, 4KI00W 


behavior 4, 


Self evaluation, & academic achieve 
Р іеуетепі, 
Changes in, expectancy & success-failure, 
4HJ38¢ 


esteem, art experience & HJ, 3KD76H(a) 
esteem & need for security, '2HJ75S* 
fear of death, 4HJOSD 
hostility &, 3HL89V(a) 
opinions of others & GD, 4GE88G 
public vs. private failure & GE, 1HJ23S 
ratings, workers, 2LDOIH 
trends ‘in adolescent, 1FH89A 
Self image, nac 9 &, discrepancies between, 
E(a 
ideal self &, in TAT, HG, 3HJ99F(a) 
ideal self &, in paranoid schizophrenia, 
‚_ 3JQ04I(a) 
in old age, 3FI17 
professional, in speech pathology & ther- 
ару, 4AL23S 
student teachers, 4KM33G 
perception, human relations 
2GE65B 
Selling (See also Advertising; Salesman) 
business game for, SLE39W 
creative thinking in, 2LO23W 
salesmen’s characteristics, 3LD90K 
Semantic differential, analysis of dream sym- 
bolism, 31105M 
in attitude, 5GD40E 
changes in, through verbal mediation, CI, 
4HG53R 
concept formation &, 1CO53K 
cross-cultural use of, 3GB85M 
defense & attitudes, DG, 1HL25P 
defense of technique, 1CO19H 
discrimination of, 3CI14L(a) 
emotion &, dimensions of, HE, 1CC70P 
marketing, GD, 3LO69C 
marketing, СО, 3L028M 
meaning, foreign words &, GH, 1С166М 
to measure audience attitudes, 2GD35K 
measuring meaning by, age, FA, 3CO23D 
Osgood technique, modification of, 1CO- 
07F, 1CO21F 
in study of national character, GB, 
5GDO6F à 
nonesense shapes 5COOSE 
personal constructs &, 4HE33M 
phonetic symbolism &, 2GH91B 
projective test sia 
& Rorscach test, 2 2 
study of theatre concepts, AH, 3GJOIS 
study of self with, 4HF83M 
technique, criticism of, 1CO0SK 
test-retest reliabilities, 5HE83M 
values & factor analysis of, 3GD620 
visual duration thresholds &, 4CI99J 


Self training, 


Semantics, conditioning & CG, 1С1005 


effects of bilingualism, 2GH33E 
generalization of, 1CI9 9 
generalization, & conceptual ability, 
ophrenics, 3JQ99L (a). B 
generalization, das 
memorization, 4CL98L 
generalization of, meaning &, 161365 Ho 
language structure, & national characteris 
tics, GB, 1GH89S af 
limitations ' imposed on  developmen! 
theories because of, ВСР, of 
meaning &, operant conditioning 0% 
2С0905 
similarity, judgments of, developmental 
study, 2FC79F 


schiz- 


rote 


classification, 


56A 
internal bodily, 2BL11M 
internal, latent periods, SBL21M 
limbic circuit & thalamic structures, 
tivation, DI, 4CC7IP | 
organic, in emotional situations, 
3CCOOM(a) M 
peripheral loss & exploratory behavior, rat, 
EG, 4EC37Z 
vs. reception, CG, 4DA26M 
scaling from pigeon pecking © 
nated key, 4EG40H 


mo- 


f illumi- 


us Sys 


tem &, 2ADI7N 
training in, 1GF56T 


Sensory deprivation (See Deprivation/sensory) 


| 
| 


| 


Sensory processes, afferent systems, review, 
1DB87B 


auditory & 
1DG65D 
color vision, diurnal squirrels, EG, 
3DIS4T 


visual, interaction, BC, 


electroretinogram &, rat, EG, DJ, DO, 


2DI270 
interaction, & EEG, BC, 1DG65D 
intersensory effect, light on auditory 


threshold, BF, 3BN850. 
odonata larvae, EG, 3DC95G 
specific, DI, 1DB87B 
visual, octopus, EG, 2DC92M 
visual, octopus, 2DC86M 
Sentence Completion Test, dependency, inter- 
view & sociometric measures, 1HG99F 
factor analysis of patients, HI, 1HC14G 


normal уз. psychiatric subjects, AN, 
4HG32S 
predicting overt behavior from, HI, 
2HG77C 


for self description, IP, 2HB53G 
Serial learning (See also Learning/serial) 
y & stress in, CF, 3HJ58G 

ional relationships &, CI, 4CLOSD 
& EEG abnormalities, DG, 4DK88W 
effect of anxiety & stress, HK, 2CI87K 
empirical theory of, CK, 4CI27] 
intralist similarity &, FD, 2CL51H 
learning ability &, lit length &, CL, 


2CI30S 

meaningfulness in, transfer of training &, 
2CIOIN 

method of presentation in, recall &, 
2CL31F 

paired-associate learning &, transfer be- 


tween, 4CI17Y 
proactive & retroactive effects in, CL, 
3CI400 
serial position effects in, list length &, 
2CL55B 
city hypothesis in, 4CI17Y. 
story, cognitive control in, 
2CL95G 
theory of, 4CI8SF 1 
Serotonin, activity, & schizophrenia, SDK60H 
antagonism, neuroleptics &, 5DKO9T 
MAO inhibitors &, 5DKS9F. 
metabolism, physiological time, & psy- 
choses, 5DJ44F. 
neurohumoral inhibitory role, SDK11M 
& phenylalanine diet, rat, SDO31Y 
retroactive inhibition &, GH, 4CE61K 
schizophrenics vs. normals, JQ, 5JSO8W 
tofranil counteraction, IC, 1DK520 
Set (See also next headings; Expectation; Set/ 
response) 
athletic contests &, 4CE69T 
Charpentier's illusion, 2BDOST 
in classroom learning, IKB84E 
concept formation &, 1CO86K 
conditioning &, extinction of, 2CE03S 
conscious modifications of, GH, 4GE53B 
disorganization in schizophrenics, 3JQ26R 
functional fixedness, drive &, 3CN80G(a) 
galvanic skin response &, 2CG69M 4 
halo effect &, control of, HC, 2CE71K 
instructional, expectancy generalization, 
1CE85H 
mental retardation &, 3J103G 
method of study, GH, 4CE61K | 
in object-alternation discrimination, mon- 
key, 5EJ39B 
perception &, CI, 2BC54H 
perceptual, ambiguous figures &, BC, 
4CEOSB 
perceptual, extinction of, BC, 4CE05B 
perceptual constancy &, CE, 4BC35N 
persistence, conditioning, 2FD07M. 
physiological aspects of, ЗСЕВІА 


HE, 


peripheral cue, & radiation, monkey, 
3DM29M ONE & 
HERI solving, social judgments &, 
E, 3CN90D(a) í = 
коны дїп, reducing СМ, КВ, 
39. " 
Psychology of, experimental studies, 
4AN98P 
reaction time &, foreperiod effects upon, 
2CD43D 
reaction time &, 1CD59H KU 
response intensity, stimulus intensity, 


4BNIIT 

role in visual perception, CE, 2BC73E 
schizophrenia, deficit &, 5JQOIS . 
simultaneous’ stimuli &, selection of, 
„ 2CE03B, 2CE10M 

size-contrast illusion &, 1BD33A 
spacing of trials &, 1CE99P 
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in vigilance studies, ACEOSH 

lance task &, knowled, i 

СЕВ lge of results in, 

visual illusions &, CE, 3BD29H 

in шагу EA 4CD30Z 

water jar test of, problei lvii ilit 
CN, HE, 4CEQIW AE ability, 


Set/learning, abilities & knowl isiti 
Suse wledge acquisition, 


& discrimination reversals, 1EJ27C 

discrimination &, 1CH41B 

monkey, 1EJ67S 

multiple choice discrimination problems, 
rat, 3ENO4W 

nature of curve, 1CF19F 

& novelty, rhesus monkey, 2EN30B 

of oddity learning, cat, 2EJ33W 

in pigeon discrimination learning ys. pri- 
mate, 3EN52Z 

preschool child, 2FD87K 

in problem solving, spontaneous recovery 
of, ICNSIR 

recall &, over set time periods, 5CL46Z 

trials per object-discrimination, problems 
in monkeys, 2EJ96L 


Set/response, measures of, SHF15M 


Sex (See also Castration; 


Sex 


Mating behavior; 
Oedipus) 5 
activity & satisfaction, 
therapy, 11Е946 
activity, androgen treatment &, rat, 
1DJ50B 


psychoanalytic 


of children, parent preferences, 2FG85E 

determinants of symbols, 1HM83S 

drive & synthesis, 4HM90S 

drive & guilt, 4HJ69L 

education, Russia, 4KD07A 

education, source, 4FH58I 

education, training teachers for, 21067D 

estrus cycle, infantile ECS &, rat, EC, 
3DF528 hg 

estrus cycle, food deprivation & activity, 
3EF85R(a) , А 

expression of, in paraplegia, 2JU89M 

of experimenter, in study of sex role, 
4FF19B 

friendships, childhood, 3FC27B 

enitality in adolescent, SFH34H 

ormone replacement, aged, 5FI77P. 

impotence, hypnotherapy of, JU, 3181р 

instruction, ur toward, adolescence, 
FH, 5КрІ 

in male over 65, intercourse, 4IQ22R 

male & female sexuality, developmental & 
blosocial theory of, 210688 — 

mating is енш & submission, 


urosis, symptoms of, 3JT10B 
preference, impulsivity &, 2FF87S 
prostitution & motives in, 2]L38C 
psychiatric hospitalization & nowledge of, 
3JP19S 
ridi of offspring, parental occupation &, 


9) " 
ratio, factorial analysis of data on, AH, 


4DP17E nit 
кыре Б response to stimuli of, 
270: 


24A. 

esis & drive, 4HM09S p 
e E adolescent, aggression & its 

correlates, 1FH45L d 

adolescent, expectations, ВЕНИ 
in aggression, 3HJOSR, 5HL672. ; 
anxiety, children, GB, KD, 2FF29 
in anxiety, HK, 4HB93G is 
attitude toward teaching, 3 0 
attitude, adolescence, СС, 3FH8 
character development, adolescence, 
ХВО adjustment FH, 2FF21W 
cinema preferences, Polish Au 2FC83K 
classroom. beh Coun 
in conflict resolution, 2266р 

t of justice, childhood, 
fn cortical сон, ВС, 39731] 


i 3FC27W З i 
de Ш д performance & distracti- 


2EN29 
identification, 1FG26L 
iem human faces, 
4GD20B 


ing test, FF, AN, 2HCIIB 
on drawing test, SHESIA 
is, 4 T 
fa EPPS na ABE UT 
it influence, FC, 
P edness, Lebanon, 200090 
on Н-Т-Р test, HG, 2HC3: 
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Sensory processes 
Sexual deviation 


In deformation, dera 
intelligence scor 
3:713 ез of rural Negro children, 


in irritability, AN, 2HJOSP 

in judging badness, BB, 560070 

kindergarten children on WISC, HD, 
3FEAID 


in leaderless group discussions, 5GF45K. 
masculinity-femininity & problem solving, 
4HEOSY 


on MMPI with Negro-White adolescents, 
. FH, 2HF04B 
in muscle fatigue, ICB85R 

on Pain Appeteeption Test, IHGI2P 

in passive-dependency, 2HF38M 

in passivity, SHM31H 

perception "of vertical, children, BC, 


2FC61W 

personality research, 2AF82C. 

play activities, 3FF6SR 

prediction of mathematics 
KL, 2KO19A 

in prejudice among Indian students, AN, 
GD59S 


pretesting effect, 4KJO7E 
in premarital sexuality, SGD66C 


achievement, 


on Primary Mental Abilities Тем, 
2HD50M 
reactions to minority group status, 
3GD35P 


reaction time, children, 2FC39G 
reading, 3KF31G i 
in prol lem-solving performance & attitude, 


with Rorschach, on Danish children, 
4HG49M 


in seizure susceptibility, EP, 1DJ83B 
in self-perception, 3HJASR. 
in self evaluation, 3HJ35G 
on 16 PF Questionnaire, HF, 5HB37L 
sleep-waking rhythm &, 5CB69P 
in small group response, 2GE93S 
in small groups, 1GE61B 
in social desirability ratings, HE, 1HC25C 
in suggestibility, 2GELIP 
in symptoms, ЗНІЅ5М А 
in personal tempo, AN, 2НЕбІВ 
in the tree drawings, HG, 2HE71J 
Wechsler-Bellevue items, 2HD87S 
on WISC, FE, 5HD09G 
in worldmindedness, A ШУ 
Sex role (See also Masculinity-femininit. 
changes in, childhood problems, 3FF53H 
child's view, & working mother, 3FF83H 
children's view, 56098, SFG25K 
concept of, child, 2FCS9H 
differentiation im children, 
ism, & occupation, 3FF71 
effect of рашуу on 21018 
in retired couples, 
study of, sex i experimenter, 4FFI9B 
typing, masculine, adolescent boys, 
3FH24 


nuthoritarian- 


Sexual behavior (See also Courtship; Mating 
behavior) 
duration of intromission, SEF8SP 
insemination, artificial, attitudes to, 
2KD43V 


masturbation, case studies of treatment, 


7 
, 2р}35%/ 
Belo А2 differences in, SGD66C 
premarital, mother vs. daughter attitudes, 
SFG90B + Г 2 
Sexual deviation, analytic therapy with, IE, 
6] 


background factors in rapists’ lives, 
behavior therapy & IE, 3JL35R 
рене аро do, LEA 
case study of a voyeur, IJLI7K Р 
rape, causative factors in, 10, ЕУ 
cilaical impressions of, JL, 29157 
estrus activity measurement, rat, SEFAAF 
etiology in case of rape, JO, 17 
exhibitionism as, 1JL26 
feminine traits in homosexual men, 3JL86F 
fellatio, delinquency, SJLO2R 
fetishism, iolence Rely a "L 
it ; 
Beneseri Аа T tie 
4JL85W. 

sexual practices, IK, 3JL13F 
homosexuality & delinquency, HD, 
АНАР offender reaction, SJLI6H 

es &, 1JL3 

ean therapy &, 4JL36M 


impotence, physiology &, 4JL72V 


Sexual deviation 
Social behavior (animals) 


insomnia, _ psychoanalytic 
1HMOL T" 
journalistic data collection in, 1JL86S 
ministerial vocation & motivation, 3JA01B 
parental behavior & sons’, 3JL89U 
paranoid ideation in, 1JK48K 
personality disorder in incest, 1JL22H 
physical therapies for, 4JL79P 
prostitution, social factors &, 3JL71S 
prostitution & motives in, 2JL38C 
psychoanalytic studies of, 3JL80B 
rape, causative factors in, JO, 1JL10W 
recidivism in, 1JL37S 
self-concept, homosexuality &, 4JL16D 
temporal lobe dysfunction &, IK, 4JL47E 
transvestite case study, 1JL67M 


interpretation, 


Sexuality, activity in male cats, 3EF53M 


affection & authoritarianism, HF, 2HJ29R 

central nervous system &, in chickens, 
5DJ28K 

choice of individually raised male, mon- 
key, EG, 3E087M 

Choice of male, sexual activities & inter- 
vals, 3EF10P 

courtship behavior & body size, male 
fruitfly, 3EO93E 

in domestic cat, ЗЕЕОІМ 

drosophila, 3DP82M 

in ducks, 1EB33J 

exhaustion & recovery, male hamster, 
1EF56B 

experience, mating, 2EF82R 

of female rat during intercourse, 2EF71B 

field cricket, ЗЕОЗОА 

food deprivation, guinea pig, ЗЕЕОбЈ 

& hippocampus ablation, rat, 2DCS3K 

hormones &, 1JL39M, 2DJ35W 

& identity, FF, 3HM79L 

infantile, American Indian ceremonials, 
2HM72L 

& intertrial interval, rat, IEFA9B 

intromissions & mating behavior after de- 
lay, 2EF76B 

learning & performance in male rat, 
mouting & intromission, 4EFO9W 

in male rat, 1EF17L 

& music, GU, 1HJI8W 

projection of, HG, 2HL28H 

questions about, analysis of, 3HJ91P 

& reproductive functions, mouse, SEG49P 

response to pictures vs. females, HE, 
4HL15C 

responsiveness of male Mormoniella vitri- 
pennis, SEF88B 

role in ideation, 1HM08S, 1HM10F 

& situational anxiety, male rat, 1EF45B 

of socially restricted, compared with feral 
monkeys, 2Е082М 

spontaneous ejaculation & grooming, rat, 
SEF720 

strain differences, biochemical factors, rat, 
DP, 3EF99' 

symbols of, HK, 2HM96W 

Telencephalon function &, 5DC56S 

time, intromission frequency, male rat, 
3ED49L 


Shock & shock intensity (See also Electrocon- 


vulsive shock) 

apparatus for administering, 1BA19H 

bar press performance & heart rate, 
2EF61D 

& choice behavior, EH, 207035 

& electrodermal measurement, DN, 4DJ95K 

holding of bar, & escape, 1EK37D 

in human maze learning, differential effects 
of, CJ, 4CC71F 

pretest values & runway behavior, rat, 


preweaning, & resistance to stress, rat, 
4EC16M 


& respiration pattern, 507855 
& secondary reinforcement, CJ, 1EL28B 


Shock/electroconvulsive (See Electroconvulsive 


shocl 
Sibling, brother-sister themes in literature, AN, 
4GJ26I 


in kinship patterns, 3FI98C 

mental retardation among, 3J142P 

older vs. younger, differences, 4FF24V 

pattern, & learning disability, 4KE41H 

relations, aspiration, expectation & per- 
formance, IFCI3F 


Sign, road, interpretability, 3LM30B 
Signal, auditory warning, 2LK60L 


auditory warning, USAF use, 2ZLK60L 

detection, vigilance & conditions of, 
4CE11H 

detection, noise & BM, 2BB95G 

detection, function of uncertainty, CP, 
2BB73S* 


Size constancy, apparent distance 
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frequency, auditory detectability, BB, 
3BN97G 


frequency, Bekesy audiometry, 2BN64S 
patterns, light, identifiability, SLK19C 
perception of, 2LJ13L 
Tecognition, function of uncertainty, CP, 
2BB73S* 
Significance/statistical, findings expected by 
chance, 2AE69B 
Guttman scalogram, AE, 3GD12S 
of interaction, SAEO7L 
one-tailed tests, difficulties of, 4AE79G 
rank sum tests, SAF39S 
of scalogram, AE, 360125 
tests for use with profile analyses, 2AG63H 
Similarity, attributed, success & failure &, 
2GE19S 


of judge & object, 2HE33F 

preferential choice, law of comparative 
judgment, 2AE65C 

Simulation, Complex Behavior 

1LJ20H, SCBOSL 

decision Um of social groups, 1GE48R 

flight, 5LJOSS 

of psychosis as ego strength, 2JPS2S 

of social processes, 1GA03C 

visual, astronaut fli 


ight training, 2LE21B 
Situation, effects, on P-F study, 4HG86M 


Simulator, 


Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire, 
Australian vs. American college students, 
НЕ, 3GB87A 


interval analysis of, 4HF89L 
modification of, HF, SHB37L 
response set & AH, 3HEI3B 
sentence completion test &, JO, JP, 


&, 3BG33E 
chlorpromazine & DK, BC, 4CBS2C 
development of, Piaget &, 4BCS7P 
development of, experientia] vs. intellec- 

tual factors in, JI, 1BG98L 
Emmert's law, 3BG45P 
figural aftereffects &, SBEO9T, SBE93D 
figural aftereffects &, physiological mech- 
anisms in, 5BE22S 
mental deficiency &, JI, 1BG98L 
method of treatment for data, 2BG330 
reduced cues &, 2BG11R 
review of, 4BG91E 
secondary cues &, 1BG24N 
size-distance effect in, set & 1BD33A 
sleep-deprivation & DK, BC, 4CB52C 


Size perception (See also Perception/size) 


angular separation &, 1BG21J 
background & adaptation-level theory, BB, 
4BG69E 

convergence as determiner of, 3BG16G 
convergence &, 3BG14G 

convergence &, BJ, 4BG91G 

& distance perception, 3BG75R 

m of cylinders, 3BD85W 

y ratio judgments, 3BB71B 

in schizophrenics, BG, 1JQ48R 
tactual-kinesthetic watching of, 4BLS4C 
using tactual & visual modalities, 1BC83C 
value & BC, 3HJ45S 


Skill (See also Motor) 


radioman, loss of, SLE14G 


Skin (See also Cold; Pain; Touch; Warmth) 


communication channel, GH, 2BL99G 
communication through stimulation of, 
СН, 2BLO9H 
conductance, individual 
1DJ74K 
conductance, vs. sweating, measures of, 
1DJ33W 
conduction of, & rotary pursuit, CD, 
2CC70K 
conduction, & 
J9SK 


patterns in, 


shock exposure, DN, 


cutaneous interaction, to electrical stimula- 
, tion, 2BLOOS 

discrimination of stimuli upon, 1В145Н 
electrical stimulation of, sensitivity to, 


DI, 1BL49U 

galvanic response, 1DH13M 

resistance, electrical, measurement of, 
2DA29L 


resistance, water deprivation, rat, 2EF26R 
response, galvanic, change in, 4DJ85W 
resistance, measured overtime, HL, 1DJOSW 
resistance, heart rate, & stress, 5DN23S 
response, galvanic, change in, 4DJ85W 
Me. 1EG11M е 
stimulation of, as communicatii 
BUS nication, 5 
ede d i: шне, 41G93C 
rature of, thresho| i 
stimuli, 4BLOGH Cee 
temperature, change in, 4DJ85W 
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Sleep (See also Dreaming; N; is; 
deprivation) Е о 
activity іп, & neural pattern, 
in Arctic, SCBSOS z EEG 
auditory discrimination in, EE 
T JR, 2DG48Z S & с 
rain energy metabolism in, CB, 
conditioning, & E Зрок t DUSK 
eprivation ' of, personality factors i 
СВА si y actors in, 
deprivation of, motor 
ance in, CB, LG, 2C/ 
deprivation of, activation &, 2CB24M 
deprivation size constancty &, DK, 
BC, 4CBS У 
deprivation of, & watch-keeping, 2CB36W 
deprivation effects on performance, SCB29W 


chioce perform- 
A46P 


depth of, in enuretics, 1JU74B 
duration 'of, ecological aspects in, SCB69P 
B, 4DG32M 


G &, infant, 
& GSR in CB, 3DG20F 
G as index of, EI, 2DG85G 
& GSR in, 5DG430 
stimulation, 506606 


& * 
& depth of, 
two phases in, 
‚ аз treatment 
as experimental var 


ble, literature review, 


3CB21W 

eye movements in, & EEG, monkey, BJ, 
4DG90W 

hypnosis, dreams, & Pavlovian theory of, 
41162R 


immersion in water &, EEG measures 

of, DG, 1CA08M 

ernation in mammals, 5 
Е orienting 


insomnia, psychoanalytic interpretation of, 

1HMOIH i 

lack of, serial reaction time &, 4CB63W 
i 26C 


learning during, CB, 3 


light, laryngeal muscle tonus during, 
5CB40B é 

muscle tonus during, extrinsic laryngeal, 
5СВ40В 


name perception in, 5BO36H. - 

nature of, symposium on, SCBIGW _, 

neural basis of cortical activity М, 

2DC79 ; 

ns T. polar expeditions, SCB22L 

g to induce, П, 2FH71E i 

rapid eye movements during, laryngeal 

muscle tonus &, 5C 
& reticular deactivation, 5DB86D G26E 
spontaneous neural discharges in, 5D! р 
sudden awakening, performance decrement, 

SCBOSL p 
telencephalic & rhombencephalic, 5DG88] 
therapy, electrotonus &, 31B66C GE 
& wakefulness, EEG in, 5DG37C, 5DG71 
& wakefulness, neuronal activity !m 

SDGO8V, 5DG31C 

Sleep deprivation, drugs, & affect. SDK12L 
psychotic aspects of, SCB66W 
review of, SCB7IL , 

Smell, acuity in black & albino rats, 1EG29M 
acuity to acids, dog, DI, 1EGUM 
identification threshold, 5LO26 ts, EF, 
odor & hunger in college students, A 


in rat, 1EGO3M_ _. 

& reproductive function, | 

responses of dogs in classi 
2EGISK 

subthreshold, & EEG, 106528 

threshold measurement, rat, 3EG80G(a) 


mouse, 5EG49P 
cal conditioning, 


Smoking, cholesterol, 3HN39D & 
cigarette, attitude toward cancer 
360351, i. j 
physiological measures & physique & 
3HN39D 


sychology of, IHJ67M 
"TC taste sensitivity А 3m Qus 
sychologi: actors, old age, >S ys 
Social acceptance (See also Social desirability. 
jociometric status E, 
& sociometric choice, school child, G 
4FF72R 
social reinforcement, SGETS) 
Social adjustment (See Adjus E 0 
Social approval (See Social acceptance; Soci 
desirability) | 
Social behavior (animals), ageresade” С 
zure threshold level mice, 1DKOT cog 
aggregation, stress, wild rat, DJ. 1DN85S 
aggregation & stress reactions, tat, 
animals, paperback reprint, 
of baboon, 4EO90K 


ee $————— ——— y —- 


( 


blackbird, ЗЕО25А 
brain lesions &, monkey, EO, 3DC85M 
in captive birds, 1EO1SD. 


competitive drinking, social rearing, rat, 


EC, 3EO45R 


critical period in, dog's exposure to man, 


EC, 2EO16F 


frog, 3E071H 


facilitation, turtles escaping nest & reach- 


ing sea, 3EO68C 


facilitation of acting in puppies, EF, 


3E023J 
in fish, forebrain & EO, 1DC38K 
gregariousness, in 


EC, 3E087M 


2E082M 
by albino rat pup, 2EO22T 


social bond in insects & man, 2EA23G 


in starlings, gonadotrophic hormones &, 


EO, 4DJ22M 
in termites, EO, 3EBOIG 
Social behavior (man), choice, neuroticism & 
intelligence, 4HE8SR. 
in classroom, FC, 2KD57Z 
competence, children's, milieu differences 
in, GB, 1FC39W 
competition, for food, & subsequent killing 
of mouse by rat, 3EO95H 
effectiveness & social perception, 1FFO1C 
formation, 4FF66P 
in ill child, SIG41W 
infant, 5FB43R 
insight & leadership, college freshmen, 
. 3GF65C 3 
insight & academic achievement, 1KJ27C 
intelligence, accuracy of person perception 
&, 4HA67S 
maturity, test of, India, 3KD67A 
maturity in mentally retarded children, 
2J165S 
maturity, Indian high school student, HF, 
4KD47S 
normal vs. hyperaggressive preadolescent 
males, 3FHISD 
participation & careers, 3GC21W 
participation, extent of leisure &, 1GA61M 
participation, college students, 3KD37B 
perception, children, GE, 2FC370 
personal ‘address, form of & 
46С75В i 
roles, adolescent girls, school life, 3FH40K 
satisfaction in rural Italian & American 
communities, 3GC66L. E 
& school, research in, 2KA80V 
small groups’, 3GE35M. d 
Social competence, Milieu differences in, 
GB, 1FC39W 
: , young children, 3FCO8G d 
Social casework, with families of schizophrenics, 
ІН, 1IQ74B 
marital conflict, 3IQ26M (a) 
patterns of learning 3KA07B ^. 
Psychiatric social workers, job satisfactions 
status perceptions of, 11O02L 
уз, Mem treatment, diagnostic con- 
‘siderations, IL, 41098M 
with schizophrenics, 21068M 
social workers anxieties, IO, 3KM47T 
Social’ “History, for psychiatric patients, 
1K 
„tests of achievement, KD, 3KL20S 
Social change, evolution, mental health &, IR, 
3GB03P 


& intelligence, GC, 1HD24H , 
labor commitment in developing areas, 
pn rapid SGRAOD 

man in rapid, б 

_ Process, language & learning in, 1GCI3B 
Social class (See also Socioeconomic status) 

achievement motive in Italy &, GC, AN, 

81M 

& amount of schooling, GC, 3KA94B 

& child rearing in Java, FG, AN, 

,,9GC65D, 3GC75D "s 

identification & political party affiliation, 


81C 
Italy vs. America, 3GC66L 


status, 


cial deprivation, dog, ЕС, 
Ё responses to separation, pup, 
of food-rewarded monkeys, 
of eating in puppies, EF, 


of eating & other behaviors, 


individually raised 


eared compared with feral 


deprivation, dog, EC, 
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middle class, attitude of Latin Ameri 
GB, AN, 3GC81A re 
mobility orientations, & adolescent inter- 
ests, 3FH75P 
& moral values, 1GC21R 
& occupational aspirations, 3KD56H 
origins of scientists, KI, 3GC51W 
perception from photographs, 3GCO7L 
& time orientation, 3GC41G 
& tough-mindedness, HJ, GC, 1GD43E 
values of rural children, GB, 1FC81W 
values of suburban community, 3GE03W 
, Workers, group dynamics text, 3GE9SK 
Social desirability (See also Popularity; Social 
acceptance; Sociometric status) 
agreeing response set vs. 3HF72T, 
3HF73E 


attitude scales &, 4GD86T 

body image &, 5HG60T 

vs. acquiescence, AH, 3HF80E 
correlates & scales of, 4HE09M 
correlation with new MMPI scales, HB, 


& counseling behavior, 4KI49P 
& defensiveness on Guilford & Zimmer- 
man, 4HF80H 
forced choice method, 1HF80F 
hysterics vs. dysthymics, CG, HK, 4HI88G 
MMPI with brain damaged Ss &, JF, 
2HI07D 
& MMPI, 2HF09M, 2HF85E 
on MMPI, AH, SHF71M 
operational definition of, 1HE49S 
psychophysical measure of, GA, 1BB94L 
& psychopathology, 1HI69H 
& ratings of abnoramility, HE, 1HC25C 
in responses of patients & controls, 
1HG95T 
& response bias in MMPI, 3HF13H 
Scale, correlates of, 4HEO9M 
аена & normal ratings of, JQ, 
2HF37C 


3 
in self-ratings, 3HE91M 
& TAT, IHG87R. 
of trait terms, 1HE17C 
of trait terms, HE, 1HC25C 
Social distance, belief vs. race as determi- 
nants, 3GD87R s 
dimensions of, in mental hospital, IM, 
5СС56Р smit ; 
rank, avoidance conditioning, chickens, 


twoperson serial interaction situation, 
1GE30F 


Social factor, acquisition & extinction of shock 
avoidance, rat, EO, 2EKS8K 
in adjustment to old age, SFI31L 
& college attendance, 4K142B 
in educational guidance, 5KI32L 
planning & leisure, 1GA75V 
reinforcement with children, CA, sex of 
E & sex of SACHE И ) 
jal influence (See roup influence, 
д Е praise & criticism, GC, 4GE91D 
cultural eee recreation & apti- 
tudes, 2 1 
dialogues of Plato, social origin, 26789) 
on judgment, 4GE43A | 
upon personality impressions, 2GE11L 
processes of communication nets &, 
4GG15F R 
propinquity, acquaintance & time, KB, 
2GE6. 


reinforcement, attitude, change, 5GE1SC 

relations, kinship, U. S., 98C 

power, resistance to, 3GF93S(a) А 

time perspective, attitude consistency &, 
ОНА 


jal interaction, attitude change &, 3GD07C 
px mis folk-models of, 3GB03A А 
climate & attitude change, Chinese prison- 


GE, 3GG20S 
in "fcod-contingent. bar pressing by rats, 


RR. behavior in ants, ЕВ, 
Tum analysis of, 5GE33A 


ing loss, nonlanguage &, 4JD54M 
hene, family relations &, 470530 j 
hyperaggressive уз. norm ys JJ, 


5 
indGhival adaptability, bee, EB, 2E074D 
interruptions of, & susceptibility to ulcer, 
t, EO, A 
ше satisfaction; aging SFI44T 
Dn contrast effects in, ВВ, 
3GESOH 


Social behavior (animals) 
Socioeconomic status 


spacin jatten f i 
ae rns of female  fruitflies, 


stochastic model & CK, AN, 3GEI3R 
,& task difficulty, 2GES7G 

Socialization, aged in skid row, 1FI30L 
culture-building & НА, 3GA95S 
in education, research in, 2KA80V 
Башне Student, 4KI24G 
йы es Pee RS 
itter-raiset isolates tens со! 

ice tens" compared, 


practice, pancultural factor analysis of, 
"TG, AGBSIT А i 
Social Reychology, action research in education, 
SGASIP 
bourgeois sociology & Russian, АМ, 
2GAB86P 


concept of courage in, 4GA49D 
dual orientation, a need in, 4GA43M 
industrial psychology, 226680) 
interactionist approach, 4GA30S 
need for dual orientation in, 4GA43M 
psychoanalytic theory & GA, 4HM83B 
recent trends, biogenic vs. social determi- 
nants, AN, 1GÀAIIB 
& social problems, 3GA31S 
social disorganization, SGA9SE 
text on collective behavior, SGAGSL 
theory of, AD, 4GA04H 
Social science, in business, 3L179L 
introduction to, 1GA14H 
readings in, 5GA94C 
research, industrial, GA, 2LA87H 
role of, resolution of group conflict, 
3GA62B 
Uruguay, 1А№735 
Social structure (See also Social class; Socio- 
economic status) 
ае development of attitude, India, 


cerebral palsied children's parents, 2HS7I 

computers in study of, 1GA03C 

delinquency &, GC, 3JO20R — 

disorganization & acculturation, AN, 
2GB85D 

disorganization, book, SGA9SE 

of human beings, 36С491, 


issues, obligation of school counselor, 
4KI23 

of Latin American middle class, GB, AN, 
3GC81A 

maternal, & filial schizophrenia, 3JQ35H 

& mental disorder, GC, 4JV27D 

mental illness &, 3JV95M, UPC 

mobility, intelligence &, 4GCO3B 

Moreno’s sociometric techniques, 4EO90K 

& murder, suicide & economic crime, JN, 
JO, 3GC44W 

organization & figures of speech, GB, 
2GHO2F 


organization in high schools, 4FH37C 

organization of mixed flocks of chickens, 
1E092M 

power, argument as contest for, 2GJ89D 

Schizophrenia &, GC, 4JQ92K 

socialism, & individual, AN, 2GB34F 

from sociometric data, GC, 1GE82W 

stereotyping, SGD43R à 

stratification in hospital setting & patient 
adjustment, 3IM92E(a) —. 

violence as indicative of difference in, 

Е M al Culture) 

lociet; ее also Culture) 

autotelic folk-models of, 3GBO3A 
atriarchal, Freud, HM, 3GJ23W 
personality, 4GA30S 

Socioeconomic status (See also Social class; 

Social structure) 

ability test free from, Lowry-Lucier, HD, 

HC, 31273. 

acceptance of hopa &, GD, 4GC18W 

& anxiety, GC, 1HF39L 

& attitudes C eg GC, 1JB60R 

Changes їп peck order of chickens given 
ssn Fir E OC. 1FFADB 

& children's adjustment, " 

clinic vs. non-clinic students, IP, 5GC39L 
lelinquency &, 

р family attitude concensus, FG, 3GC49D 

form of personal address &, 4GC75B 

Hindu attitudes & GD, AN, 3GCO3R 

intelligence &, 49131, 4HD25L 

& intelligence, Italy, 1RK74M 

Japanese rq ТАТ &, GB, HG, 
4GD04 

Latin American revolution &, GB, AH, 
GC: 


3GC47. 
leadership, GF, 1GC56S 
level & stability, group, 2GC35B 


& personality similarity, 2GE84I 


ii 81D 
personality SA feld crickets, ЗЕОЗОА 
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eration distance &, $GC87 
Ша dierences in fertility &, 3GCO8F 


Sociometry, {ог analyzing social 
4EO90K 


Sociopathy, r of Beta & 
JO, 2HD12P 


Somesthesis | (See 


Socioeconomic status 
Speech/defective 


self concept & AH, 3GCO3B 

Social context & praise-criticism, 4GE91D 
& sociometric status, GE, 1GC99K 

& somatization GC, 1HF39L 


Sociology, action research in, 5GA31P 


adolescent societies, in schools, 4FH37C 

educational guidance in India, 5KI30D 

educational, research in, GA, 2KA38B 

& education, research in, GA, 2KA38B 

leisure, 1GA22D 

modern, oversocialized conception of man, 
1GB83W 

population density & endocrine function, 
4EO41T 


population perspectives, 4GC83H 

religion & mental health, 3GA57A 

of sociability, 5GC23R 

social disorganization, textbook of, 
5GA95E 

sociological Freud’s 
1HM74S 

variables & clinical judgment, 3HI85M (a) 

variables, volunteer bias іп surveys, 
3AF80B 


matrix of theory, 


Sociometric choice, latency of, in preschool 


children, 3FC35H 
role concept in, GA, 4IA18M 
large sociogram, 4GE79R 


Sociometric status (See also Social acceptance; 


Social desirability; Socioeconomic status) 
& influence, childhood, 3FC77H 
& attitudes, adolescence, GC, 3FH87T 
delinquency &, 1JO99T 
delinquency &, 4]085Т 
& developmental status, boys, 4FF26C 
& effects of depression, 2GC39C 
helping the isolate, 4KI12A 
& housing preferences, aged, 3FI61S 
mental retardation, 431098 
Negro wish to move &, 3GD04R 
offspring of Negro troops in Germany, 
1GBIO0E —— 
personality, social behavior &, 1HASSO 
& personality, children, 4ЕЕВАЇ 
popularity, manual workers, 2LH41P 
& psychological deficiency, AN, 1GB65B 
noe & achievement, grade school, 
2KF91P 


relation to maternal behavior, 3FG61B 
school child, factors, 5KD38G 


& self acceptance, school child, GE, 
4FF72R 
& socioeconomic status, GE, 1GC99K 


structure, 


attitudes & personal choice, 3GD07C 

French manual on, KJ, 4GE84B 

general readings in, IGE73M 

measure of dependency & projective tests, 
1HG99F 

multirelational survey, & mental health of 
organizations, 1GF56T 

& personality similarity, 2GE841 

popularity of leaders, 1CF52T 

study of large population, 4GE79R 

WAIS IQ's among, 


& ‘performance-verbal IQ discrepancy, JJ, 
HD, 2HI21F 
vs. schizophrenics & neurotics, JJ, 2HI89B 


Sodium chloride, adrenalectomy, & learning, 


‚ 2DJ64L 

& character, children, 5FG85P. 

also Kinesthesis; Skin; 
Touch) 

cortical control іп, BL, 2DHS54A 

cutaneous discrimination &, of electrical 
intensity, 1В145Н 

feedback from, theory of, BL, 3CC83B 

& hearing, similarity, BM, BL, IDLOIV 

improvement with practice & bilateral 
transfer, 3BL61M 

lifting weights &, constantratio rule in, 
SBB16H 


lifting weights &, scale of, 5BB64S 

lesions &, monkey, BL, 1DC22G 

neural & r Psychophysical responses in, BL, 
20185 

pain, drug effects, DK, IC, 3BL01B 

pain, measurement of, DK, IC, 3BLOIB 

pain &, indifference to, DP, 1В149М 

review of, SBLOIN 


rotation &, effect upon performance of, 
DI, 4BL19K 

saccharin, chemical structure &, BL, 
3DI16H 


stimulus periodicity & BL, 1BN41V 

tactile localization &, on fingers & toes, 
1BL77H 

tactual-kinesthetic judgments of size, 
4BL54C 


touch as, in measuring length, 3BL53L 
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weight judgments, method of single stim- 
uli, 4BL58B 


Sorting (See Categorical behavior) H 
Sound (See also Audition; Loudness; Noise) 


automatic programming of, 2BA77M 

complex, critical bands, 2B005S 

differentiation, cortical auditory zone &, 
1DC64M 

emission, functions of, fish, IEDSOP 

of emotional disturbance, 4GH870 

& hearing literature, contributions of 
ASHA members to, 4AJ17M 

infrequent, detection of, 3CE11L 

intensity changes of, pitch shifts &, 


localization, in frog, 101575 

localization, BM, 3DI76R 

production by cod, SEN39B 

prolonged, зеце impulse depression &, 

reflection, size discrimination, porpoise, 
2EGO9K 

tone discrimination, model for, BN, 
3BB33T 


Space, eternity, time &, 2AD34S 


medicine, bibliography, USN, 2LA74D 
position ‘in, analysis of, 1BCO8A 
time, eternity &, 2А0345 


Space flight, vehicle, escape from, DL, EH, 
1LJ16A 


astronauts, selection of, 3LDOSA 

astronaut, flight training, visual simula- 
tion, ZLE21B 

Mercury condition simulation, SDL31B 

psychophysiology of, SLG93F 

sensory restriction, 4LG32H 

simulation of, 4LG36H 

vehicle, escape from, DL, EH, 1LJ24G 


Space orientation (See also Orientation) 


in blind subjects, 1JC1SK 


Space perception (See Perception/space) 
Special education (See Education/special) 
Species (See Animals) 

Speech (See also next headings; Voice) 


acoustic analysis of vocal pitch, 2GH97L 
acoustic, structure of vowels, 2GH70H 
acoustics of fricative constants, 2HG89H 
& action in children's thinking, 1FC69G 
age of first word, 2FC72D 

analysis of intonation in, BO, 1GH19L 
cun of transitions, glides, & dipthongs, 

1GH68L 


analysis of, 469275 

articulation of, & tongue-thrust swallow, 
2JEOIF 

articulation testing in, GH, 3JE91M 

audience effect, children, HJ, 2FC69L 

band widths of vowel formants, 4GH37D 

bilabial stop, nasal consonants, 2GH33F 

cerebral  palsied children’s, GH, ЈЕ, 
2JHOIL 


cerebral palsy & test for, GH, 3JH121 

cerebral palsy &, 4JHOOH 

cerebral correlates of, 4DA69F 

consonant blends, cerebral palsy &, GH, 
3JH121 

content of, conditioning, 1CJ25A 

criteria for dismissal from therapy for, 
SJE47S 

deafness & finger, 3Ј009М, 3JD99M 

Ce ees & alcohol, GH, DN, 


K85F 

delayed auditory feedback &, 3CD41C 
dental abnormalities & articulation of, 

2JEO9S 
development, 

GH, 4FD6 
development, theory, 4FD910 
development, instruction in, SFC17B 
istinct, illusory changes upon repetition, 
CELO ges upon repetition 


& principles of learning, 
8S Я 


interna, during foreign language stud 
1GH57S B sie Р, 

effect of set on, GH, 4CES3B 

emotion, effect of, CC, SGHS7F 

English vowel duration, 3GH74H 

eye-voice span &, information transmis- 
sion іп, GH, 2CPS3L. 

figures of speech, GB, 2GHO2F 

filled vs. unfilled pauses, 4GH18G 

for foreign students, 1KE80M 

French vowels, recognition of, СН, 


3BO10M ч 


Resting «Joss in understanding of, LC, 
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Speech articulatio 


1Q, therapy & il ^ 

e E & retarded children’s, Jp, 

judges’ estimates fi i 
Ue of impairment of, 


learning of, in children, FD, 
left-hemispherectomy, JG, Bo, DONG 
malocclusion & defective, 4JE34W 
mechanisms of, 3H70Z 

mental retardation & level of, GH, 3JI40L 
mental retardation &, GH, 3J152M, 


4Л1135* 

mental retardation & devel 

UE 'elopment of, 

mental retardation, SJISBP(b) 

MMPI, achievement imagery &, G 
IHEOIW "RH се 


organismic development, 4JC77M 
origins of negation & alfirmation, СН, 
3HM43F $ 
palatal function & cleft palate, 2JE13S 
pathology muda private practice, 


phonetic structure, meaning &, GH, 
1CI66M 
phonetic symbolism, semantic differential 


measures, 2GH91B 
problem: recording cleft palate, 1JE82L 
fi analys control, 


rate, method for 
4GH97S 

rate, foreign vs. native listeners, SLJ04M 

recording problems in retardation, JI, GH, 
1 p 


7 
reduction of spectra, 4GH25B is 
regulation of normal & abnormal behavior, 
4GH48L 
repetition, 
1GH14C 
retention &, 2CL33N a 
role of, in young child, GH, 1FC93K 
scaling selections for test in, SJE71P 
schizophrenic use, GH, 1JQ79P 
schizophrenic patterns ‘of, JE, 
self-judgments of adequacy of, 2]E44S 
social factors in handicapped, FE, 
1JE37C* d 
speakers, normal, disfluency, 4GHS8S . 
special instruction & improvements in, 
5]Е545 А 
spectograph, study of infant speech, GH, 
3FB71W. 
volume, telephone, BO, 1L077C 
stuttering during fluent, 2JE81W 
subvocal responses in, 1CM26S n. 
syntactical structure, learning &, 1CISOE 
synthesized with prerecorded parts, 3В0105 
teaching in high school 1КЕ145 
temporal delay, BO, 1GHI4C s of 
training, United States institutions offer- 


temporal delay in, BO, 


ing, JD, JE, 1AKO9J — 
verbalizations of schizophrenics & GH, 
2]Q03L 


vocalizations &, repetitions in 1st 2 years 


2FBSSW б 
volume, telephone, ВО, 110776 


1 ants, 2GHO3F Я 
VARIANT children's functional de- 


JE31S 


fects in, 
error tes 


in, SJE40A 

measurement of, JE, SGH23B т 

рене. (See also Speech therapy: 
Stuttering, Б; 

anxiety, stuttering, &, 4JE97P. В 

aphasia, auditory signs &, 2ЈЕ 


а, 
hasia therapy &, 4ЈЕ610 

aphonia, experimental modification of, 
5JE86P та 

Д ше for cerebral palsied, 
GH, JE, 2 Ma 

Ends. dental abnormalities & 
2JE09S 3 i 

А testing іп, СН, 3JE91M 

articulation test for, 5JE36I , c^ n 

articulation, examiner experience, 
SGH28S B 

body image in, 1JE15S 

cerebral palsy &, ЈЕ, IJHO4L зун220 


for, 
cerebral palsy & treatment j 
cerebral palsy &, JE, Am 
& cerebral dominance, 100312  4JE76S 
children's disorders in Rumania, 
child personality &, 4JEO4H. 
child development &, SESI 
classification of, JH, 1JES7I 
cleft palate, articulation з 
4JE62S 
aie service for, 2JE32M EORR 
clinical aids in treatment ot 
Clinical judgment of, SJE47S 7p 9ss 
college students, stuttering & Эгер for 
community speech & hearing CP 
1JE17R 4 e 
cus EA ар for stuttering, 4JE8SB 


AJE26B, 


Li 


cultural differences in, 5JEO3L 

delayed sensory feedback in, 1JEOSK, 
2JE63N 

developmental aphasia &, 2JE48M 

development of, IJESIB 

diagnostic problems in, 4JE39Z 

dimensions of language performance, 
2JE20J T 

etiological factors in, 1JE39S 

familial stuttering & DP, 4JE9SP 

fluent speech, stuttering &, 2JE81W 

group therapy for, IG, 2JE40B 

group treatment for, 5ЈЕ1ІВ 

hearing aids, distribution of, 2JE24U 

incidence among twins of, DP, 1JEO7G 

IQ & articulation in retarded children's, 
ЈЕ, 2J137R 

judged anxiety in, 4JE60B_ 

language deficit & aphasia in, 1JE45S 

lipreading & reading of, 4JD48B 

maternal rejection in, 1JE45K 

meningitis & stuttering, 4JE92G 

methods of correction in, 2JE30H 

muscular dystrophy &, 2JE52M s 

oral device for compensation in, 1JE79A 

palatal function &, 2JE13S 

a poetical difficulty leading to, 1JE91D 

primary stuttering as, 4JE94W 

prognostic tests for, 4JE42F 

psychotherapy for, 4JL96B 

public school services for, JD, 2JE63A 

recording problems in, JI, GH, 1JE37C* 

recording problems іп, 1JE81S, 1JE82L 

screening for, 5ЈЕ40А " 

self & expert judgments of, 2JE44S 

self-concept in therapy of, 1JE74H 

shortcomings of team therapy, 1JE77F 

social factors in children, FE, 1JE37C* 

speech improvement instruction &, 5ЈЕ545 

speechreading test for, 5JE71P 

speech disfluency test, 2JE21S 

eech disfluency &, 2JEO1J 

stuttering severity &, 2JE31Y 

test for cerebral palsied with, JE, 2JH28I 

textbook on, JD, 1JE76B 

therapeutic simulation in, 1JE78M 

tongue-thrust swallow in, 2JE01F 

ance-like mutism as, SJE36K 

al swallowing &, 4JE34W. 

intelligibility (See also Speech per- 
ception) 

consonant voicing in noise, IGHSSP 

delayed auditory feedback &, 4BMOOF 

examiner experience, JI, 5GH28S 

of French vowels, by Americans, GH, 
3BO10M 

liveness &, 2BO04T 

masking &, 

for names 

revised Ch 


stability of, in retarded children, Л, 
5GH28S 

summary of research, 3BO87B 

time compression &, 1B065K 

volume, telephone, BO, 1LO77C 

vowel recognition &, SBO40M 


Speech perception (See also Speech intelligi- 


bility) 
binaural hearing aids &, BO, 2JD37J 
children's handicaps in, 1JES1B 
computer program for, 4B026U 
consonant & vowel, 2BO30W. 
defect in, 2JE86B 
discrimination &, ons 
during 2nd year of life, GH, 1Fi 
of English digits, 5BO22M 3 
following left-hemispherectomy, JG, BO, 
1DC26G 


set-time in, 2BO79L 
f life, | С061, 


of French vowels, by Americans, GH, 
3BO10M 

intelligibility of, liveness & 280047 

learning &, at phoneme boundary, 2BO79: 

listening as skill, research in, 2KJ45D 

methods of testing &, 480025 t 

multiple discriminant function & ol 
vowels, 180585 R & 

nasality, perception of phonetic elements, 
4GH81L 

noise conditions & 2BO97R . 

simultaneous messages &, switching ears 

Jot playback, & 2BOAST 

slow playback &, А 

Speaker Variables їп, learning &, 2BO48T 

summary of research, 3BO87B hil 

сеї EE young school chil- 
Iren's, 3FES9Z. " 

of vowels & dipthongs, noise & quiet, 
3BO19M ср, 


Speed, & anxiety, in reaction time task, 
1P 


driver judgment of automobile, ALN610 


Statistics/estimation, estimators, 


Statistics/noi 


Status (See also S 
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factor, in test, 4LD19W 

instrumental i) CS & delay of re- 

_ ward, 1FD90) 

judgment of, influence of PPI overlay, 
1LK19M 


of motion, age &, 4LF75M 
stress, pilot, 2LFO9H 
Weber ratio for visual discrimination, BB, 


analysis of, LJ, 1 

central laws of, 1В145С 

development of, Piaget &, 4BC57P 

& mode of target start, 2BF55G 

review of, LK, CD, 1BI16B 

threshold of, LK, CD, 1BI16B 
thresholds of, methodology in, 1В112В 
Weber ratio for, tracking &, CD, 2BI89B 


Speed perception (See also Perception/speed) 
BF31G 


Spiral айегейесі (See Aitereffect/spiral) 
Sports (See also Play; Recreation) 


athletes, personality of, 4HF21B 

competition in school, 1KE62M 

hyperthermia in, 1JU49R 

hyperthermia before contests, 1JU49R 

officer performance, 4LD16R 

psychology of, Russian conference on, 
4AJ65A 


psychology of, Russia, 4KAO8P, 4KAI2R, 
AKA91R S 

psychoanalytic account of athletics, 
2HM69B 

training of archers, 4LE79U 


skill & intelligence, 3КЈО85 h 
school, & homogeneous grouping, 3KJO8S 


Stammering (See Stuttering) AE 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale, abilities of 


mongoloids on, 4JI56N A 

Columbia Mental Maturity Scale r with, 
FE, 2HCS8L P 

correlation with grades & drawings, FE, 
1HB44W 

r with DOI-Test, FE, 3HB18J 

effect of set on, GH, 4CE61K 

effects of audience approval on, GE, 
3GH09M A 

endogenous pgs retardates’ responses 
on, 2JI14. i 

СО & WISC, AN, JI, 1HD49F 

Non-Verbal, Preschool scale (McNemar), 
validity of, 1HC12L 

r with Otis S. A., IHDOSR r 

R with атса Information 
Test, FE, 1HC05 

stability over time, FI, 2HD78B 

for superior levels, 1KJ47V 

Wechsler-Bellevue with, SHD15D 

& WISC, 2HD20S 


Startle, & autonomic activity, 2DJ30S „ 
Statistics (See also next headings; | Disteibu- 
i al 


tion; Factor analysis; hematics; 
Measurement; Significance; Variance) 
concurrences, mutual, analysis of, 3AG53G 
for a diagnostic model, Hi, 2AE99V t 
frequency curves, cumulative, types, 
55M 
cikis Mean Difference Method, 5AE20M 
graduate research in educational psychol- 
оду, 2AMAOH . f 
longitudinal analysis, textbook, 2AE20G 
mathematical, textbook, 2AE67A IR 
mathematical, textbook, Russian, SAE3 5 
method, subjective discrimination as, AE, 
4HB2. 


B25; 
thods as research tools, 2AE40M 
nomography, principles of, 4АС55М 
pattern analysis, 3AG37R 


interpretation of, 3AE37M 
percentages marginal, tables, 1AGO1Y 


Programs, library of, digital computer, 
4A 


qualitative data, classification with multi- 
variate А Араз, 

simplex, investigations of the, EA, 2АНІЗН 

systems of, unassociated with moments, 
2А 


teaching by ULM 1KC67G 
Wero unbiased ratio 
& regression, 2. 
estimator slope, 
2А } à 
ters of items, SAE73 
latent Partera, percentage points ol, 
A3R 0 
ae parametric, interaction of cate- 
gorical variables, AE39M 


jc statistics, 3AE05A 
уз. parametri fal class: Social structure; 


ioeconomic status 
19а & personality, 4GE47G 
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wW 
are ‘sample behavior of, 


Stimulus, change, response of даг 


Bpeech/defectlve 
Btimulus 


minority group, sex differences in reactions 
to, 3GD35P 
personality & status experience, 4GEA7G 
perception of, 3GC71L 
social perception of, 3GC71L 
system & Negro discrimination, GC, 
1GD35K 
Stereotype, communication, analysis of, 
SGD43R 
in conditioning, children, CF, 4FD40D 
cross-cultural research on, GB, 1GD82C 
effects on ambiguous material, 2GI69T 
ethnic, male & female Indian students, 


formation of, analysis of, SGD43R 
toward France, determinants of, 5GD39M 
of French & Italians, $GD87W 
German, America, Persian, 2GD22M 
of Jews & non-Jews, AN, 2GD63D 
mental retardation, ‘cerebral palsy & CH, 
3JH10I 
national, semantic differential study of, 
‚ SGDO6F : 
in pigeon pecking & intermittent reinforce- 
ment, 3EI67H. 
scientist, 2KDO9B 
in social class perception, 3GCO7L. 
Stimulation (See also Brain; Electrode) 
& conditioning, 5РЕ79М ем M 
electrical, cutaneous, communication via, 
GH, 2LK11 
electrical, skin, GH, 2BLO9G 
electrical, skin communications, GH, 


2BL09. 
electrical, threshold, contralateral stimulus, 
BF, BN, 2BBO1H 


interoception, neurodynamics of, 4DB14M 
& postoperative habit reorganization, DC, 
1EH46M 
social, as distractor, rat, 1EO34J 
Stimulation/central (See also Brain stimula- 


2DEISS nao 4 
& EEG arousal response habituation, DG, 
ADEO3G 


effect on memory, cat, EJ, IDE2IT. 
facilitation, & subjective response, 2DEO6H 
& geniculate body pathway, DI, 3DE69V 
& gnashing, rabbit, 3DEIGK. 
hypothalamic, EF, 4DE74M 1 
hypothalamic, & feeding control, 4DE75H 
hypothalamic, EF, 4DE74M. 
hypothalamic, reward & pu 
cats, EM, IDEOOR ji "u 
hypothalamic, & escape learning, cats, EK, 
IDEOIR 


hypothalamic, EF, 2DE87M 

hypothalamic, 2DE60Y 

hypothalamic’ implants as, reinforcement 
R DE, CJ, ACKOSF 


motivation € pj BL. 2DEO2H 
motor cortex, DH, 2DE66R 1 
pleasure centers, criticism of, 3DE98J 

as reinforcer, rat, EL, 4DEISF 

response latency &, ADESSB 

reticular formation, BISL 

self, conditioning &, EL, 2DE94S 

self, heart rate & fat QDENM, y 

ес! animal, 2z 
technique for, smal ИЕ 


hment by, 


reared rats to, 2ECOOW 
change as reinforcer, 1EL7SR. 
change as EET tea & secondary reinforce- 
ment, 1 : 
change & novelty, EL, 1EF70B 
change, decrement due to, 1CK96B 
complexity & reinforcement, mice, 4E 1.661 
complexity, concept attainment, intelli- 
gence, CO, 2FD090 
comparison, ‘brightness discrimination & 
transposition, И 2EJISR 
ncept of, H ш 
Conditoned '& unconditioned, fear, 2EK91B 
contextual, & discrimination learning, 


EJ55 " 
de, color discrimination learning, 
monkey, 2EJ83 


electrical, threshold of, skin temperature 


equivalent personality implications, 

HJO0M 

Tocem & novel reinforcers, rat, 
1ECISE 


size & learning, IEHI7T 


Stimulus 
Suicide 


Story, 


Stress 


modality & reaction time, 5CD29H 
order of poc absolute judgments, 
1GD19) 


pattern, information, concept identifica- 
tion,” 3COI0W 

pretraining, level of, & paired-associate 
learning, 1FD89R 


as reinforcer, rat, 1EO64A 

response contiguity, & discrimination, mon- 
ey, 2EJ9OR 

sampling of, learning theory &, CP, 
3CK19P. 


satiation, in T-maze, rats, 5EH30S 
value of Rorschach cards, 2HG60Z 
variability & learning, IEH99B 


Stimulus generalization (See Generalization/ 


stimulus) 
Stomach, ay of, conditions associated with, 
, 2DB66D 


motility, change in, 4DJ85W 
abstracting themes, childhood, KB, 
3FD02 


K 
fairy tale & mental development, 3FC56M 
picture & method, 3HE81S 
(See also next heading; 
Disaster) . 
B via training vs. drug, DN, 
1DL70R 


adrenal functions & DJ, HK, 4HN17E 

age, CERESE & autonomic response to, 
FA, 2HN33V 

& amphetamine toxicity, DN, 1DK66W 


Conflict; 


& anxiety, in serial learning, CF, TENE 
anxiety &, in verbal learning, HK, 2CI87K 
of arctic islation, personality & adjust- 


ment to, 4HJ29C 

autonomic reactivity & Rorschach, HG, 
2HN24T 

autonomic response to, AH, 2HNS3W 

EUG DM CA, 1AI85A 

childh: reactions, 5FFO8K 

chronic, demedulated mice 
3DJ93C 

communication under, 4LA13H 

EEG studies of children's, 2JU13S 

effect of haste, LF, CD, IFC840 

of failure, suggestibility &, neurotic chil- 
dren, 4FF36A 

failure, verbal learning, DN, HK, 4CI43L. 

improvement of psychotics & 170605 

indices to a bibliography, CA, 1AI35A 

individual differences & 
amination, 5KD68B 

memorizing under, perceptual organization 
& LG, 1CL25A 

proximal, & mental disorder, HJ, 4JV97R 

SUEDE y depression, anxiety, & anger, 
JT, 2HJ82K 


reactions to, 2CCOIW 
rehabilitation of war 


under, EC, 


eleven-plus ex- 


prisoners, AN, 
response, infantile extra-stimulation, rat, 
2EC68L 


rigidity & intelligence, 3HD06N 

Rorschach & response to, 3HJ07G 

scale for bodily exercise, SBL29V 

school, & pyruvic acid secretion, DJ, 
3KÁSSH 


social psychological nature, DN, 4CA94D 

speed, pilot, 2LFO9H 

stun, 5Н]01К 

task-induced, 
1LJ20H 

tolerance, & earl күге, 1EC43G 

word association &, 3HJ61S 


apparatus for study of, 


Stress кунса), adrenalin, & activity, 


ascorbic acid, hydrocotisone 
5DJ53G 
& auditory thresholds, DN, 4DLOIK 
autonomic measure clusters &, 5DN23S 
blood pressure &, DN, 1DJ93S 
DN, EI, 


& conditioned 'eosinopenia, 
2DJ20G 
delayed feedbacks, alcohol, & performance, 
,, DN, 2DR85F 
drugs &, DN, 2DK12M 
effects in group vs. 


rats, 1DN85S 
ат лела of response, 


levels &, 


individually-housed 


emotional, threshold for, DJ, 2DN16B 

energy dynamics, DJ, 3DN23B 

failure, & verbal learning DN, HK, 
4CI43L 


immobilization housing condition &, rat, 
1DN85S 

& motor conditioning, 4DL15A 

physical, &  eosinophil response, DN, 
3DJ63M 


prior ECS exposure &, rat, DN, 3DF61S 
psychological correlates, DN, 4DL55S 
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psychological & physiological effects, DN. 
2DJ75F 


social psychological analog of, DN, 
4CA94D 


social, in wild rats, DJ, 1DN60B 
starvation, prolonged, DN, 1CC78M 
subjective nature, 4DN83H 


susceptibility, inheritance of, DP, 2DN15S 
ERE & conditioning, dog, EI, I 
4DL97S 


unpredictability, & ulcers, EI, DN, 
3DJ47S 


work breakdown, & MAP, 1CD31K 


Strong Vocational Interest Blank, constancy, 


college, 1KD50S 
& interest awareness, 1HF89N 
errors in machine scoring, 1KI91B 


future scholars & scientists & 2KD62H 
ев & childhood identification, FC, 


& occupational proficiency, SLC38S 


teacher, pupil rapport, measuring, 2KM93R 
COIL 


uses, KI, 1 
verification scale for, SLB18F 
Student (See also next headings) 

dental, career interests, 3KD24Q 
perception of Lincoln, 4GD23C 
problem & 
problems, foreign, 1GB11F 
seminary, persistance, 5KI37M 


permissive counseling, 3KI36A 


superior, ideational fluency in, KJ, 
1FH37B 
teacher relations, 2KD13C 
teachers, self images, 4KM33G 
teachers, anxieties, IO, 3KM47T 
Student/college, longitudinal 


achievement, 
study, SKL20T 


art, creativity in, Rorschach & TAT re- 
40F 


sponses &, 4HD: 
change in major, factors, SKD61G 
college image of scientist, 2AK97B 


dormitory vs. off-campus, women, 3KA31N 
effects of advanced placement, 5KB57R 
leadership, 


freshmen, social 
3GF65C 

gain in intelligence, HD, SKKS7V 

marriage in, adjustment, SDK45M 

measuring social 

physical 
STUI3R 

predictors of success, SKL24C 


insight & 


& psychiatric complaints 


эшке, northern & southern Italy, 


3GDIIB 
psychological study, 5SKA84S 
Selection, reasoning test, SKK27V 
suggestions for studying, SKB57T 
verbal learning, 
167A 


„ 1С 
Student/gifted (See also Gifted child; Gifted 


student) 
research conference, 3KH92A 


Student/graduate, career preferences, factors, 
4KDAG E A 


predicting success, а record ех- 
4KJ48R 


amination, AM, 
success in, prediction of, KJ, 3AM94B 
ЕЕЕ ар attitude to 
& college attendance, 4KI42B 
government, 4KD5IM 
opinions of guidance, SKIS3G 
proficiency decline, algebra, SKL75M 
realism in vocational, 2KI98L 
Tepes 4KD51M 
self-concept, 4KIO0W. 
social maturity, India, HF, 4KD47S 
student responsibility, 4KD51M 


Student/medical, autonoi tivity i 
DIAM n mic activity in, HL, 
medical, Rorschach 
Be norms for, HG, 
medical, achievement, & SVIB, 3KL59P 


prospective, counseling, 5КІЗІ 
Study ee also next heading) Ч 
factors in study habits, 1KD98C 
ide for college student, SKBS7T 
how to, textbook, 3KB67C 
independent, Russia, 4KE48E 
inventory of habits, 1KI29P 
manual, textbook, 3KB67C 


methods, over- & underachievers, IKL51C 


method of, & achievement, 4KD40P 
note-taking, IKBOIE 

note-taking, college lectures, IKBOIE 
techniques of, basis for, KB, 4CF70M 


Study (test or scale) (See also Rosenzweig 


Picture Frustration Stud; 


Val ision of 

lues, language revision of, HF, 2HBO6L 
religious groups, HE, 2GD99P 
Scientists &, 


Values, wit! 
Values, future scholars & 
2KD62H 


Values, attributed similarity &, 2GE19S 
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adjustment, SKD62K | 


vanced organizers in, 


science, 


Stuttering (See also Speech/defective) 
anxiety &, 4JE97P 
carbon dioxide therapy in, TE, 21С68К 
common college student, 5JE85S 
cue removal & therapy for, 4JE85B 
delayed auditory feedback &, 2JE63N 
diagnostic problems in, 4JE39Z 
disfluency & severity of, 2JE31Y 
familial patterns of, DP, 4JE9SB 
uent speech & the identificati 

2JESIW Pu 
group therapy for, IG, 2JE40B 
incidence among twins of, DP, 1JEO7G 
Japanese & Polynesian, 5JEO3L 
maternal rejection in, 1 
measurement of adaptation in, 4JE21T 
meningitis &, 4JE92G 
preseveration as factor in, 4JE46K 
play therapy in, case report, JE, 2IH40G 
4JE94W 


primary, case, 
age in, IJEISS 
1] 


self-concept & body 
speech disfluency &, 2 
therapeutic simulation of, 1JE78M 
Subception (See also  Defense/perceptual) 
2BC63H 


galvanic skin response &, conditioning of, 
‚ 2CGOSW 

information transmitted by, 1BC54S 
measures of, multiple effects &, 1BC40S 
problem sloving & 3CO19G 
schema & cognition, HL, 4CM11S 
perception of stimuli, 1BC54S 

Success (See also Achievement) 
achievement & anxiety, 4HJ65R 
correlates of, leaderless group discussions, 

3GES9K 


failure, 
SGE19K 


effects on competing groups, 
jE 
failure, group creativity &, GE, 5HD43Z 
failure, & muscular tension, HN, 1HJ33L 
graduate, faculty judgment of, 2АМ815 
idea of, in retarded children, 3JIS7B 
a priori estimates, FE, 1KJ47P 
in teaching, factors, 1KM39M bs 
Sugar, behavioral quences of various 
forms, rat, 2EGS9H 
& citric taste, SBK48. 
2DJ74S 
| i 
' s 


P 

hypoglycemia, insulin, food intake &, EF, 

ice cream, consumer preferences, SLO72F 

saccharin ‘preference, inheritance of, EF, 
)PSIN 


2EG27E 
& birth order, GE, 


in neurotic & normal 


failure stress 
children, 


36/ 
a general trait, 3GG10A ADS 
subjective experiences, sensory deprivation, 
Suggestion (Ste also Hypnosis) 
Suggestion (See also Hypnosis) . 
causative mechanism in dowsing, 2BF99T 
determinants of, 2GElIP |... 
effect on learning, II, 3CF17S 
effect of prestige, 2GD87D 
effect on aircraft control, 
1П08С 
effect of sedation on, 
41В821 3 
Haitian voodoo, hypnosis &, 
hypnotic, color perception &, В 
mental retardates’ reactions to, Г 
subliminal stimuli as, 1BC40S 
schemes, survey of, 2LI22W НА 
suggestibility E 


to & 
41195F m 
Suicide (See also D: Homicide) 
adolescent, SJNO7S 
БА trends in murder, 4N43G e 
countertransference crisis & 2] 
content of notes left in, AJN95 
epilepsy & murder, 5JN30W E 
hypnotherapy of a case, 2JN73 Е, 
ideas, communication ol, 3INUY 751 
Japanese OA ҮС ШШ Л 
juvenile, 1 , 5J) 
а дый a deie of, 57255 
malingering &, 
redictions of, jd ‚Ср, 2HIAIS 
in psychiatric hospital, 5]N21 32W 
psychoanalytic approac 10 JN. 
psychodynamics of, 1INSSN yr 
psychotherapy in, IE, 3JN48M c 
Puerto Rican immigrants & 9 р 
rate in industrial goa incidence, 


tests for, LH, 


in neurotics, JT, 


B, 41169B 
Б 41139Е 
I, 2JI13D 


neuroticism, 


а in 
SJN21 5 
self-mutilation, AES &, SIN 
soci: actors, 1J^ 

& social status in Ceylon, JN, JO, 3PSSr | 
suicidal attempts, provocation fe 

suicide prevention center, 2J! 


24Р 


Supervision (See also Authority; Executive; 

Foreman; Leadership) T 

attitudes of, in union & non-union plants, 
4LH34L 

business, 311791, 

characteristics & attitudes of subordinates, 
311015 

esteem of, 3LH77K 3 

How SANT survey published research, 

8 


L 
personal history blank, ILD20L 
selection of first-line, 4LD40B 
staff evaluations, 2LI19W. 
superior vs. subordinate, roles of, 2LI30R 
test for promotion to, ILD21B* 
training for, 3LE92T 
worker attitude to, ILH92M. 
Surgery, chemical, Parkinsonism, SJFOSR 
recovery from, psychological ^ aspects, 
370016 А 
Survey (See also Battery; Check-list; Guilford- 
Zimmerman Temperament Survey; In- 
ventory; Questionnaire; Scale; Test) 
California Study Methods Survey, IKL51C 
Guilford-Zimmerman Aptitude, 21945 
Kinsey reports, methodological criticisms, 
JL, 1GA73D 
research in Jamaica, GB, 4GD52B 
volunteer bias in, 3AF80B М 
Survey research, іп underdeveloped countries, 
GB, 4GD52B 
Symbol, geometric, meaning, 2CO29Z 
gloves as, 2GJ49F 
in Schreber case, 2HM74L. 
ual, form vs. culture, 1HM83S 
1, neurotics & schizophrenics &, JP, 


JT, 3HI690 
Symbolism, critique of Freud’s use of, 2IE22M 
phonetic, cross-linguistic investigation, 
4GH23M 
psychoanalytic account of, 4HM73R 
Sympathetic nervous system (See Nervous sys- 
tem/autonomic) 
Symposium, developmental psychology, East 
Germany, AN, 4FA44G 
sleep, 5CBI6W Ted 
Symptom, r of medical & pros 3HISSM 
psychiatric diagnosis & JA, 491692 
significance їп disorders, 
1JU78R В 
withdrawal ^ syndrome, ^ chlorpromazine, 
multiple schedule &, EL, 4DKSIW 
System, man-machine, design, book, SLJOSS 
simple behavior, theory of, 2AD71H 


Tachistoscope, reflecting shutter, 2BAS4D 

Tactual (See also Touch) 
discrimination, lesions &, monkey, EJ, 

1DC27P 
discrimination, old age, HE, 2FI83A 
localization, сша (шас, 
trical stimulation, 
perception, in the blind, JC, 2BL87H 
vs. visual training, in children, 5FD73V 
reception, in frog, SDI33C 

Talent (See also A 
development of, AN, 4HA23M 
distinctive features, 4KJ36C 
identification of, E) 
project, tests used, 
scientific. prediction ERN 4HD62T 
Search, procedures, 

Target, density, radar performance &, 2LESSW 
detection "in visual displays  4LKSSS 
number & compensatory tracking, SLF39) 
velocity, & dynamic visual acuity, BG, 


psychosomatic 


elec- 


SLI26E Aen 
Task, activities, check lists of, reliability of, 
3LF93A Hy 
ambiguous, cognitive flexibility &, 

3HAS6A 


analysis, taining equipment requirements, 

5 61 * 

competence, dyadic influence & perceived 
differences, 4GEOSC | Ы 

n multi-factored tests in, 

, 4CD33: s 

en UL лана & subsequent 
earning, 3CF1 i d m 

requirements information & skill training, 


95: 
Taste (See also Food) 


appetite for Na+ in Na+-deficient, 
3EF97D 


aversion, pn substance (SOA), guinea 
ig, EG, 2ЕС63 

calcium ion sensitivity, frog, BK. 2DISSR 

E of chemical stimuli by dog, 
2EG42L 

differences, inheritance of, BK, 4DPSUB 

of D-mannose, chemical, structure &, Ё 
4BK67S 
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ей of insecticides & fungicides, SLOM 

experience with sucrose, learning with 

sucrose reward, 2EH67W 

foods with & without carriers, 3LO22K 

gymnemic acid & preference for saccharin, 

DK, 3EF31L | 

nervous mechanisms of, 101587, 

& olfaction, in mammalian feeding be- 
havior, EB, 2EG37L 

panel, 4LO41E 

panel technique, review, 4LO41E 

panel methodology, 3LO24K 

phenylthio-carbonide &, sensitivity to, 
4BK20T 

of phenylthiourea, saliva &, DI, 4BK16S 

preference & stimulus presentation, DO, 
1EG61C j 

preference, sodium sucaryl, black mice, 
EG, 3EFOIS 

PTC sensitivity, smoking &, DP, 2BK33F 

relative effectiveness of various sugars for 
rat, 2EGSOH _ 

saccharin, chemical & BL, 


DI16) 

saliva &, phenylthiourea, DI, 4BK16S 

of salt, methodology in measuring, BB, 
4BK85E 


structure 


CU оеша ная rhesus mon- 

key, 3EGO3: 

sensitivity for sugar, blowfly, 2Е627Е 

sensi & moti ivating properties, DI, 
4CC71P ^ 

suprathreshold solutions, SBK48P 

test methodology, 3LO71G . у 

threshold, lesions, preoperative practice &, 
EG, 2DC55B 

threshold, alcohol intake, rate, 2EGO7L 

threshold, practice effects, 3BB88S 

threshold, shock-avoidance, rat, 3EG23K 

threshold & hunger, EF, 2EG76F 

water, 1DIS8Z 


ТАТ (See Thematic Apperception Test), 


Taylor. Manifest 


"Teacher, iculture, 


Anxiety Scale, aphasia уз. 
brain damaged Ss, JF, 291070 
а Bender-Gestalt test, 2HK78G 
& cognitive performance, 2HJ65B 
digit symbol test & 4HK77M 
insecurity in step children, SFGIAK 
intercorrelation with 3 inventories, AN, 

3HF22E ў 
interpersonal perception &, 4HJ42B 
medical symptoms &, 3HISS 
new scales derived from, HF, 2HB49N 
aired associate learning & SU ICII3L 
in psychiatric outpatients, HI, 2HK09B 

i trends, 

UY “failure” pictures, 2HK57Z 
& response to conflict, HF, IHKI0W 
response to threat, & HK, 3HN22M 
speed of response &, HK, 1CD4lR 
& stress in serial learning, c PHP. 
stress &, їп verbal learning K, 2CI87. 
word association test &, 38 К535 


jon, 2900 
word association, MINA & experience, 


i homogeneous grouping, 1KB69D 
iren of reading reple, 1 BODA 
awareness of EU roblems, n 

inning, training needs, 
befavior, factor analysis, 4KJ36C ae 
certifying, for deaf child, AK, 1K! Dn 
perdue puse Чун 
characteristics’ & pip behavior, 3KMI8R 
college, tenure personal tory, 

3 


лепсе &, 3KC16C 
соевое зав motivation, QEBT 
educational values Pan clinic, AKMITH 


education, SAE aes 3KM35D 


of ау disturbed child, 4KM91C 


H 
identification оѓ creativity, 1K) 
йаш, realism-ideali 


15D 
ia &CMTAI, 2КМ19Е 


ership & effect SKM! d sac 
of mal usted child, бишне, 


need for structure, , 
ipation in guidance, 

La in scientific paychologyy р 

prospect ive, anxieties, 10, 3 TT 428 

E jective, occupational interests, KI 

[a x 

choanalysis for, 
pupil lations, IKMSS. 
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Teaching (See 


Teachin, 


success, effectiveness, 
Тес, M220 
M. 


Supervision 
Teaching success 


rating scale, IKMOOC 
ratings by, validity, 2KD24R 
recruitment of st & racial problems, 
southern colleges, 4GB60M. 
responsibilities, 1KM55K 
Scholastic preparation, 3KM73M 
skill in rating, 4KJ67B 
student, self-images, 4KM33G 
& student aspiration, 2KDO1R 
trainees, factor analysis of кы in- 
ventories of, AH, KM, 5HF65C 
training, role playing, 3KM59R 
training, practical experience, 3KM99P. 
view ol рше race differences, 460376 
iso next headings; Television/ 
educational) 
arithmetic, diagrams, 1KB01B 
as career, factors in choice, 4KM27F 
as career, student attitudes, 3KD65D 
college, (EY IER AM IE, SKBOIS 
concepts from psychotheray 
factors. in effectiveness, IRM3OM 
& discipline, 1KI25C 
discovery vs. guidance, 2KBO3L. 
handicapped, use of telephone, 1KE18P 
lecture vs. discussion, college, 2KB24C 
in medical school, 2KA04 
merit pay in, 4KM97W | 
motives for entering, India, 3KM27C. 
as frags factors in selecting, 
1 
personality development, FA, 3HJ49H 
personal needs, Edwards Scale, SKM55G 
person perception in, SKMOIL 
ршде selection, cone 4LDOIB 
sics in Russia, 
Problem solving ability, tests, 5KM60T 
problem solving ability in, 5KM6IT 
retarded aN, Ed 
singing, Russia, 
ES [^ problem PTS 5КМ44Т 
spelling, in Russia, 2KBO1Z 
status as a profession, IKMOSW 
student interest in, LB, SKD17P 
as vocation, views of, 1KIS7E 


Teaching attitudes, to gifted student, FE, 
2KH42 


motives for entering, 2KMO1L 
student view, 2KDI3C 


Teaching machine (See also Programmed in- 


struction), 4КС775 
adjusting f: S E KC63R 
rantages, 3 
American Psychological Association policy, 
3KC12A 
Bullock, reply, 2KC750 
in classroom, ІКС, 
deaf child, IKESIF 
discussion, 4KC90S, 5KCO2L 
effectiveness, TRIS 
evaluation, 
evaluating, 3KC56H, 3KC66S 
foreign language, SKC6OR 
handbook, 1KC79L. 
ІВМ cards, 1KCO7S 
industrial training, 3LE6SL _ 
jn military service, LE, 1KC29E 
& programmed learning, LE, 4KC45D 
ort enti tor, TECOS 
пс! са! for, 
Review, 3KC63M, 3KC738, 3KC99B 
for statistics, 1KC67! 
in teaching concepts, 1KC47K 
textbook, 5KC86C 
treatment of errors, 4KCOSH 
method, attitude change, 2KB11T 
attitude change, or КУТИП 
еде achievem! 
танир effectiveness, KB, АН, 
1R 
decree effectiveness in college, 1KB77M 
lecture method, college, 1KBO6D ed 
lecture, case-centered & group centered, 


L 
Misure, methods, Russia, 1KBO6K 


1KB06) 
literature, у dols, 1КВ71Р 


1 
1KESOR 
television vs, lecture, child psychology, 


SFCI7B 
llege, 1КВ85М 
tutorial, effectiveness in col ee арау, 


& self-concept, 4KM87H 


teacher effectiveness, 
6B 


Teaching/television 
Test & testing 


Teaching/television (See — Television/educa- 
tional) 
Telepathy (See Parapsychology) 
Television (See also next heading) 
advantages, 1KC400 
in college teaching, 3KC16C 
educational, types of viewers, 2КС25Е 
effects on children’s learning, FD, 3GI86S 
effects upon German youth, AN, FH, 
3GI08M 
family viewing habits, IQ, 3GI80A 
fraud on, public reaction to, GD, 3GIS9H 
function ‘of, for children, FC, 3GG13P 
vs. lecture, child psychology, SFC17B 
parent-child relations, IQ, 3GI80A 
problems, France, 4KCO9T 
Semantic differential measure of  reac- 
tion to, 2GD35K 
student reaction to Van Doren‘s wrong- 
_doing, 3GISOL 
viewing habits of bright & dull, 1KEOOF 
Television/educational, attitudes toward in- 
„struction by, 2KCIIE 
semi-educational psychologist &, 2AK64M 
types of viewers, 2KC25E 
Temperament, adult, as function of infantile 
trauma & genetic factors, 4ECIOL, 
4EC21L 
individual & strain differences in cattle, 
3EO25T 
& interests, AH, 2CM39G 
related to infantile trauma & genetic fac- 
tors, AF, 2ЕС590 
Temperature (See also next heading) 
change {тот early handling as crucial, 
4EC41S 
colored illumination & perception, 4LG48B 
comfort &, 5LG89B 
control of aquarium, 2EA03S 
control small aquariums, 2EA03S 
heat acclimatization in man, AI, 3DL35G 
high & conditioning, dog, EI, DN, 4DL97S 
high, photic sensitivity, BI, 1DK89B 
high, motor & choice performance in, 
CB, LG, 2CA46P 
hypermia, auditory thresholds &, DN, 
4DLOIK 
rectal, environmental effects &, 4DL35M 
regulation, reinforcement, rat, EF, 2ELO3W. 
physiological metabolism, & psy- 
choses, 5DJ4 
3BL65K 


, 101685 
sense of, review, SBLOIN 
Temperature’ senses, 'sensitivity, 2BLO4K 
Temporal lobe, auditory perception & damage 
to, 4JG56K 
Tension (See also Conflict; Stress) 
vs. acquiescence, AH, 3HF75C 
muscular, & aspiration level, HN, 1HJ33L 
in relation to creativity, 2HD66L. 
Territorial behavior, in Uganda kob, 2EB98B 
Test & testing (See also next headings; ACE 
Psychological Examination; Air Force; 
Army; Bender-Gestalt; California Psy- 
chological Inventory; Color-word; Draw- 
a-Man; Draw-a-Person; Performance 
Test; Progressive Matrices Test; Pro- 
jective technique; Rorschach; Sentence 
Completion; . Stanford-Binet; Stroop 
Color Word; Thematic Apperception) 
academic aptitude, review, 5KJ81D 
achievement, France, IKLO7L. 
achievement’ tests, comparison, 1KL59S 
Advanced Technicians Test, 4LD11L* 
Air Force classification, validity, 4KJ17H 
Air Force Precommission Screening Test, 
4LDOSV 
American Council on Education, 4KJ29G, 
5KL20T 


analysis of programs, 1KJ67E 

announcing results, 1KI11F 

anxiety, English-American children, GB, 
KD, 2FF29S 

anxiety, children, HK, 2FF93H 

anxiety, classroom study, 1KD99D 

& anxiety in, 1KD99D 

anxiety scale, effects of, HK, 1KJ93C 

Applicant Qualification, development of, 
4122085 


appraising neuromotor handicaps, 1JF66K 

aptitude & college grades, 2KL81M 

arithmetic reasoning, 4LD19D 

Army Beta, r with WAIS, JO, 2HD12P 

Army General Classification, & stress reac- 
tions, AH, 2HN53W 

Army General Classification Test/Beta 
Form, & academic achievement, KL, 
AN, 2HD11R 

Armed Forces Women's Selection Test, 

4LD11M 

articulation test in cerebral palsy, 4JHO8I 


SUBJECT INDEX 


articulation, & cerebral palsy, GH, JE, 

2]Н011 

assessment vs. verbal habits, HB, 4CI10R 

attitudes, college, 2KDO9W 

attitudes toward, factor analysis of, 
3FH29B 

Babinski-Weil, unreliability of, 2JF75J 

Babcock "Error Free" Psychomotor, pa- 
tients, CD, 2HI66S 

Baroda University, SFE8SD 

Bene-Anthony, JJ, 2FGOSL 

Benton Test, diagnosis of MS &, JF, 
SHI69V 

bibliography of, AC, SHB79B 

Bourdon, pilot selection, 2LDOIF 

for brain disease, old age, 3FI34V 

Burt Graded Reasoning, 2KJ61B 

Burt Word Recognition, effects of non- 
streaming, 3KBi9D 

California Reading, GB, 2KL39S* 

California Psychological Inventory, 3KI47G 

Cassel Test of Social Insight, 1KJ27C 

Cattell’s IPAT, in diagnosis of anxiety & 
MMPI, 1HI63P 

Children's insight, reliability of, HG, 
2НС58Е 


Children's Manifest Anxiety Scale, norma- 
tive study, FF, 1HC29H 

Children's Manifest Anxiety scale, HK, 
2FF93H 

Children’s Picture Information Test, stand- 
ardization of, FE, 1HCOSK 

child-rearing practices, child reports, 
SFG37C 

child-rearing practices, SFGSIT 

coaching effects, cultural differences, 
3KJASL 

College Entrance Examination Board, in- 
formation to students, 3KJS8E 

college, abuses, ІК, 

college admissions program, 1KI89A 

college press, 2KA69P 

College Qualification Test, 1KJ21J 

Color Pyramid, factorial validity of, FF, 
AN, 4HG38W 

Color Pyramid, reliability of, 2BH85B 

Color Pyramid, LSD &, 2DK10L 

Color Pyramid Test, revision of, AN, 
1HB66M 

complexity, & anxiety, HK, 2KJ43P 

consisting of Rorschach response, HG, 
SFF45A 

conference, ETS, 4KJ36C 

Cooperative General Achievement, 5KL20T 

Cooperative Reading, 2KJ59E 

in counseling, college, 21945 

in counseling, textbook, 4KI34G 

creativity judgments, 1KJ73W 

dependence proneness, 4KD75F 

development of Airman Classification Bat- 


Dopplet Short Form, to predict WAIS 
10, 180525 Dae 


Draw-a-Teacher, 2KM93R. 

Drawing Rotation, psychiatric patients, 
CD, 2HI66S 

Duker Doing Sums, HD, 2FD59S 

in Dutch industry, LA, 3AN88H 

education & psychology, textbook, 2KJ02T 

REM symposium, 3758) 

effects of group activities, aged, HE, IR, 
1F122K = " : m 

effects of improved reading, 1KK54P 

employment, use of PNP questionnaire, 
1LD97S 

English for foreign students, 2KK93J 

English usage, elegance & style, 4KJ36C 

errors in machine scoring, 1KI91B 

d eye college; 2KM94G 
‘our-Picture-Test, psychosomati ific- 
ity, 1HI45W n Camerino 

Figure Reasoning, HD, 2FD59S 

French's “Test of Insight," role of verbal 

pine оп, SHG73V н 

ч ange Picture Vocabular, i- 
cally ill, 290925 "pe 

German textbook of, AN, 3HI76M 

German textbook of, AN, 3HCO2L 

ea MGE каше 1FB10K 
oldstein-Scheerer Cul est, diagnosis of 
MS, JF, 5HI69V + 

grades vs. objective, college, 2KL28K 

Graham-Kendall Memory-for-Design, epi- 
lepsy & EEG, DG, JF, 3HI21H 

n College Board Achievement tests, 


guide to Scholastic Aptitude Test, 3KK56E 

halo effect in, control of, HC, 2CE71K 

Halstead Tactual Performance Test, diag- 
nosis of MS &, JF, SHI69V 
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Hand Skills Test, SLD76K 

handwriting analysis & 3HIO4M 

higher ‘education, textbook, 4KA80D 
ouse-Tree-Person, & artisti ivi 
101, 1D SoH istic creativity, 

“How Supervise?,” survey of publi 
research, LI, 4LD87R У ^ Published 

Immig Wire-Bending, AN, 3HC44L 

In-Basket, -factor analysis, 4KJ36C 

incidental uses of tests, IKIS8K 

in independent schools, IKJ76E 

infant scales, predictive ^ value, HD, 

_ 4FE97E > 

in-service уз. out-service administrati 
nau. administration, 

intellective factors in psychology, 2KL99A 

intelligence, ph handicap, 4FESIF 

intelligence’ tests, coaching techni 

‚ HD, 3FES3E SH 

intelligence, interre 


E 


i i tions, college, 3KK14D 

interest inventories, interpreting, 2KD40A 

interpreting tests, 1KI17S 

interpreting results, school, 1KJ93S 

intra-individual variability & prediction, 
4KJ63B 

Towa, of Basic Skills, 2KL85G 

Iowa Test of Basic Skills, 1KL59S 

Iowa Tests of Educational Development, 


item-difficulty, old age, 5FI97R 

item selection for configural scoring, 
SHB25M 

Konzentrations-Leistungs-Test, & job se- 
lection, LD, AN, 1HC66M 

Koh’s Block Design, India, SFE8SD 

language development, HB, 4JI03D 

Likert attitude, effect of phrasing, GD, 
2KD95N 

Lorge-Thorndike, 2KL85G 

of logical thinking, CN, SHBSIS LE 

Lowenfeld Mosaic Test, repeated adminis- 
tration of, 1HC37H 

lower aptitude prediction, 4LD10K 

Make-A-Picture-Story Test, bizarre place- 
ment, 1HI40B 5 

Make-A-Sentence, evaluation of, JO, JP, 
3HF69B Í 

manual, California tests, 2E TIC 


2 


manual for Rorsch: 1 B 
MAPS, verbal me ion CI, 4HGS53R 
mathematics, South Afri 5KL77M 


mental retardation, conditioning, FB, HB, 
4FISOR "T. 
Miale-Holsopple Sentence, Completions, & 


improvement in schizophrenia, 
3HI03J umm 

Mira Myokinetic, psychiatric diagnosis &. 
JA, 3HI17M 


modified CAT, HG, 1FF54S 
Moray House, r with Draw-A-Man test, 
HD, AN, 2HCO7H , e 
Motivational Analysis, HE, 5GD57C & 
National Merit Scholarship, curiosity 
test score, 3KJ56A __ ie 
need achievement, objective vs. projective, 
2KL37B У, 
new aptitude tests college, 2KK67F 
night vision, Я l 
TERA ive, prediction of job perform: 
ance, SLDSOK М 
nuclear submarine crewmen, 4LD21K KJ, 
Officer Qualification, development ol, ^^ 
4LD13S Ў, 
Officer Selection Battery, USN, ADUT 
open-book examination, 2KAQ0K Sinion, 
open-book examinations, student Op! J 


4KJ37F 7 ; 
Bold questions, multiple choice, 
e 1BF650 


optics, for ophthalmologists, AI, 2 
outcomes, educational psychology, 
2KLASH Н 
Orlans Solomon Latin Prognosis, А1955 

PATCO, of Bantus industrial wo 
LB, 4HB89T | 
Perceptual Reaction Test, 
normals, JT, 1HI17R uv 
Perceptual Reaction 133A schizop! 
vs. normals, JQ, mW. 
Perceptual. Reaction Test, & psychodias 
nosis, 1HI79/ 
personality of actors, HE, ЗОТ DIL 
personnel testing, current status, 
Philips JCR Test, 1НАб3М 1. nique, 
Phillipson's s Relations 
BC, 3HG05V 
pictorial interest test, SLB32G 
pur selection, Bourdon, er. 
intner-Cunningham Primary, IPresg 
Pintner-Cunningham Primary, anc 
PN, volume describing, HG, б , 
population influences in scaling, 


AM, 


neurotics VS: 


Porteus Maze, HD, 2FIS9L 

Porteus Maze, qualitative errors on, AH, 
2HE36D fH E 

Porteus Maze, with psychiatric patients, 
CD, 291665 

Practical Insight Test, construction of, 
1HBOOD 
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preschool child’s concept 
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probability aspects of, 3HIO7S 
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pupil-teacher interaction, 2KA86M 
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sum-part differences, 2AGOSD _. 
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GD, 4HE33S 
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variance of results, 3HD73H 
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tical statistics, E 
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preschool pedagogy, 4AI24Z 

probability, 4AESSR 
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psychiatry, 

psychiatry, 

psychiatry, 

psychiatry, 

psychological testing, AI, 1HASOC 

psychology for nurses, SAI31J, SAI67M 

psychopathology, 2JAS9R 

school psychologist, AL, 2KM31W 

social science, SGA94C 

statistical reasoning in psychology, 4AEO4R 

student's manual for, Munn, 1А129М 

student personnel services, 1KI74W 

systems & theories of psychology, 3AD73C 

testing machines & programming, SKC86C 

teaching of reading, 4КЕ955 

teaching the gifted, 3KH40W 

teaching of reading, 2JK70S, 2KFSOT, 
4KF24H 


teaching mentally retarded, 1KG33G 
tests in counseling, 4K134G 
therapy of neurosis, 5JT67S 
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potentials, & skin stimulation, 
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neuronal activity in, in sleep & wakeful- 
ness, SDGOS' 

non-! Aene & conditioning, EK, 3DC37B* 

nuclei, reticular formation &, DE, 2DC71S 

pathway to brain stem, 2DE35S 

ratings, determinants ol, 1LD77K 

reticular system, & arousal, 4DG91S 
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achievement, anxiety & success, ini 

adapted for survey &, GD, 1HG32 

affiliation score & Rorschach color re- 
sponse, 3GH77B 

analysis of, AN, 2HGOSB 
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E research issues, 1HG28K 
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error distribution, Pauli Test, 
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organismic, vs, social learning & Freudian 
theories, AN, 3HMOIS 
Parkinsonism &, SJF97F. ў 
Parkinsonism & chemosurgery, SJFOSR 
philosophy, psychiatry &, SJAS4F 
physiological psychol y, AD, 2DA49D 
psychological, Nietzsche, 3AD71S 
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analysis of a single session, 3IF75D 
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1BC27D 

estimation of, filled & refilled Intervals in, 

2550 


presentation, ВВ, 


estimation of, autonomic effects on, BB, 
4DJ&3H 

estimation of, differentiating responses &, 
CH, 4BC99T 

factors, in nonresponse extinction, rat, 


2ELSSY 
vs. intensity, tone localization, 3BN25W 


| 


interresponse, lever-press conditioning & 


extinction, 1EL97M 

intromission’ frequency of male rat, 
3EDA9L : 

judgment & experience, & anxiety, HK, 
ҮВСобС 

Judgment & experience in depressive ill. 
ness, 3BCó9M d 

orientation, & social class, 3GC4IG | 

perception, meprobamate &, 1DK47C 

perspective, factor analytic study, AM, 
оК 

perspective, attitude, social influence &, 
46Е656 re 

periodic stimuli &, set in, $CD$90 

physiological, metabolism, & psychoses, 
ШШ Р 

reaction (See also Reaction time), BEG, & 
schizophrenia, SDG23F 

reaction, in schizophrenia, 3JQ24G 

reaction, EEG & 2DG65C n 

reaction, visual, Е 200830 

reaction, disjunctive, drugs &, JDKO4F 

reaction, visual parameters &, 4CDI98. 

reproduction of short intervals, 2 CAE 

response rate &, model for, SCDOIM 

schizophrenics’ serial reaction, 270245 

space, eternity &, 2AD348 

survival, activity & weight lom, varylag 
ages, rat, 2EFI6C > 

tempo, individual differences in, AN, 
216618 amem 

tempo, auditory figures & BM, 36J1IC 

uncertainty variable in auditory detection, 
BN, TA 

uncertainty of, im auditory detection, 
BN, 3HB71E 

uncertainty in auditory detection, nn, 
IBNTIÉ m 

uncertainty in auditory detection, . 
ИМТ 


watch, radar formance &, ILFS 


t ti activity, children, 1FC LJ 
ii % “he, DK, 30Jo»t 


SELOTZ 
jon (See also Perception/time) 
Time rural dilerences le, & paychetberaey 
fie do. Avdition) 
o 
Tone аа & texting of pure, SIDMT 
dicrimination of, GJ, ВВ 4 
Gicrimination of, stimulus generalization 
А, 1CH7SH 


discrimination of, model for, BN, ват | 


deration of, preceded by snot! tene. 


ABNI7G 
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9 


intensity of, pitch &, «ВМС 

avant ^u equated with visual intensity 
intensity of, pich а, 4BNGIC 
Jocallsation, time vi. intensity, SBNISW 
| , elect of repetition, ABNOIT 


perception — & ` lastructions. 


Touch (See alo Skin; Temperature senses) 


discrimination, bilateral tr 

electromechan transduc 
SBLSOB 

intelligence scale for blind, ИВ, 3)C94J 

in judging sise, 1ВС%С 

localization of, on & toes, BLINN 

to measure length, 301,531, 

phantom limb & sensitivity to, uma 

review of, cognition & work, SELOSA 

role of pre-school child's learning, SFDAVT 

sense ol, review, SBLOIN 

npe ману during presure, 
101088 


threshold of, skin temperature &, 48106 
tickle development, early childhood, BL, 
AM, SFBSTK : 
vision '&, in judging sise, 1BCHIC 
vision &, comparion of, BF, 1BCI0Z 
Toxic, amphetamine & sre», DN, 1DK66W 
Tracking, anticipate 1 time, & dynamic visual 
aculty, BO, $LJ20K 
comparison о!  füghtdirector — displays, 


simulation 


muscle 

Ha gal k, 1LK078 
E edition of, LJ, 1С 

мэй, 

SCDIOP 4 
pursuit, information. capacity, 2LLOIC 
radar, tn "t А шй variables, SLEJON 
radar, ALKIAM 
rotary purmilt variables ie ICDIOA 


E ivatlon А 
AQ pein i. Weer Pall ol, CD 
эВ етй 
tension in, effort &, LL, 2CDAIE 
tracking, compemalory, obe effects em 
ПОР 5 
velocity dixrimination & LK, CD, 18108 
Traffic (See also. Accident; Balety) 
dents А, JLNT O 
air, control, iafensce of auditory sebe 
и.к 
ale tratie control, eperstor performance 
$ 
hy, vik of, 21а 
, interchange lighting DN 
D 


research on, bomen factors 


omtr Жы 


Р ленне idestry, SLETID* 
MT Шем date predictors 
LI 


armor, changes in tine sent in, ИВ 
FS еее, SLEIT 
avistion, expe. taiste, Шар 
фий, USAF однині 1а, DE 
T деседе», ні. jub 
- 5 
afati ed shape итден. 


пе 
(ЖАЗ 


"Training 
Validity 


difficulty level, training, 4LE65K 

distribution, reversal learning, in cat, 
3EJOSC 

electronics technicians, 1LE64J 

equipment, task analysis to specify, LE, 
1LF61B 

in European automobile firms, 1L193K, 
3LD93K 

military, Russian, 4LE15B 

motivation of trainees, 5LH44M 

influence on perception, 4LE89T 

input load & training difficulty, 4LE6SK 

in-service, needs of beginning teachers, 
4KM21T 

management games as, 4LIISS 

mechanics, LD, 1LE29, 

personnel, review of current, SLISSD 

post-training loss of skill, 4LES1G, 
SLE14G 

practice on abstract test task & transfer, 


predifferentiation, preschool child, 5FD45W 

programs, psychoanalysis & psychotherapy, 
IE, 3AM60S 

radar tracking, 5LE30B 

recruit, prediction of success, Navy, 
212225 

“setback” уз. ‘“no-setback” in classes, 
SLE67F 

sonar, utilization of operators, 4LE29A 

sonarmen, applied in fleet, 1LEGOA 

sonarmen, 4LE29A 

supervisory, 3LE92T 

task analysis used to specify, LE, 1LF61B 

task requirements information, 5LE9SP 

task tests as predictors, 3LESIP 

visual, & academic achievement, 3KL33C 

work "habits, LE, LD, ILF24G 


Training/industrial, 4LEOSM 


aspects of, 2LEOSI 

criterion task as factor in, LE, 1CL15J 
hospital attendants, JI, 460270 
industrial, USSR, FH, 1LE94K 
machine operators, SLD81I 
managerial, 3LIO0B 

problems of, SLE79D* 
programmed, 3LE65L 
supervision, motor fleet, 4LE21N 


Training/psychology, APA approved, counsel- 


ing psychology, 2AM12A 
clinical, APA ‘approved programs in, 
2AMI2A 


facilities & tance for graduate students 
(1961-62), 2AMOOR 

graduate (BA), 10-year follow-up of, 
2AM84B 


graduate, experimental vs. clinical, 2AM78V 

internships (1960), 2AM25A 

clinical PhD program, therapy by stu- 
dents, AL, 1KI66C 

psychotherapists, IE, 1AM95D 

2nd course in, 2AM91R 


Trait (See also Personality) 


coronary artery disease & psychologica 
traits, 1JU37C VOR ME 
fatherhood, 3FG15D 
personality research &, 4HA12L 
& psychotherapy, measurement of, IE, 
1HESOE 
relationships in children, 1FF39A 
required for management, 4L132P 
social power, 4GF39R 
social desirability of, IHE17C 
Tranquilizer (See also Drug effects) 
em on i behavior, DE 
learning , їп  schizophreni 
RR AV phrenics, ЈО, 
nature & indications for, 1IC35A 
problems in evaluation of, 4IC16V 
screening of neuroleptic drugs, 5DK35T 
Transfer (See also Generalization/stimulus; 
Set/learning) 
amount of, & stimulus generalization, 
1EJO1T 
associative in motor paired-associate learn- 
ing, CI, 2FD09W 
of brightness discrimination to Y maze, 
rat, EC, 3EJ11D 
& component organization similarity, 
. ACFó3S 
discovery vs. guidance, 2KB93H. 
in discrimination learning, cat, 2EJ36W 
discrimination learning &, CJ, 1CH22E 
in discrimination learning, 1EJ22R 
of drive intensity discrimination, between 
drives, 2EM98N 
concept formation &, 1CO86K 
as function of number of first-list repeti- 
tions; 3CKI9E 
& inconsistent guidance, 2CF80A 
& interference, motor learning, 4FDO9W 


Unconscious, dream anal 


SUBJECT INDEX 


intermodality, of discrimination learning 
in birds, EJ, 3EN29D 

interocular, pattern discrimination, gold- 
fish, DC, 3EJ18M M 

interocular, in shock-avoidance swimming, 
fish, IEHIIM p 

learning compounds & components, 2EJ30N 

learning set &, 1CIOSS 

of learning, work skills, IKB51M Е 

mediators in  paired-associate learning, 
3C173B f ] 

& methods in verbal learning, 4CI17Y 

in motor learning, 2CD46A 

& novelty effects, EL, 1EF70B 

oddity problems, primates, 3EN43B 

overlearning & 4CISIS 

paired-associate learning &, 1CI38M 

in paired associate learning, 3C191B 

perceptual-motor, in imbeciles, 2J125C 

& problem length, 1EJ19L 

recognition test &, interference in, 1BC39F 

in serial verbal learning, meaningfulness &, 
2CIOIN T 

somesthetic discrimination, lesions &, 
monkey, BL, 1DC22G 

stimulus contiguity & rat, 3ЕЈ205 

subthreshold summation &, 1CL54H 

in teaching physics, 2KB41K 

theory of alternation, 3EI18S 

& training, 1EM07B 

of training, children, 2FD27S 

verbal, associative factors in, CI, 2CL70B 

of visual shape discrimination to stereo- 
metric ones, 2EJ17S 


Transference, changes in concentration follow- 


ing 270330, 

history & analysis of, IE, 3HMS9W 

in neurotics & schizophrenics, JA, HM, 
2IFI9E 

non-recognition of patients, by therapists, 
factors in, SIFAID 

psychotherapy/group, SIG66F 

suicidal attempts, countertransference &, 
2JN72T 

transference neurosis, meaning & resolution 
of, 2HMS6N 


Transposition, & age, JH, 1FD11V 


amygdalectomy &, monkey, EJ, 1DC96S 

children, temporary connection, CH, 
4FD36K 

Chinese native medicine, SIB12A 

comparison of stimuli in discrimination 
learning, rat, 2EJ15R 

pre-school child, intermediate-size problem, 


& training method, young children, 2FD94J 
verbal pretraining &, in children, 
3FD17P 


Transvestism, neurotic features in, 1JL67M 
Trauma, infantile, genetic factors & adult 


temperament, 4EC19L, 4EC21L 

oral, character development, JQ, 
2HM80K 

role of fantasy in, SHM19M 


Treatment( See also Therapy) 


of adolescent's difficulties, 5FH69S 

alcoholics &, 5JK280 

euphoria in drug, of schizophrenia, 2]094G 

psychiatric, ward ratings to predict effects, 
JA, IA, 2HI46B 

рвусюлвегу, leucotomy уз. cingulectomy, 


Tuberculosis, hospital, therapeutic community, 
1IM17A 


prognostic factors in, SIR3SH 


Twins (See also next heading) 


cognitive skill similarities in, 3DP63C 
data analysis model for, AG, 4DP20K 
factor analysis in, ОС, 1GE82W 
usional reserves & psychological variab! 
Chou о аан 
mental-physical relations, SFE65B 
mortality & stillbirths in, 4DP31B 
prediction of, 1DP10A 
Schizophrenia in, 5JV26R 
szondi test of, DP, AN, 4HG32M 
special abilities in, FE, 3DP45W 


Type, personality theory, 4HA12L 


Ulcer, drug-induced in dog, conflict situati 
аа g, conflict situation, 


fear conditioning, unpredictability, Е 
ом зра ce 
gastric, stress & DP, 203155 
genetically susceptible rats, JU, 3EP20S 
susceptibility to, interruptions from 
mother, та, ЕО, 2EPSSA 
susceptibility to, conflict, rat, E 
2EPA6A EN 
7 sis & AN, IHMISH 
in Hawthorne's writings, 4HM4SA 
history of, AN, 1HMISH 


980 


Union, mino 


Urination, incontinence, UU SIE27G 


Validity (See also next heading) НЕН 


laws of, AN, 1НМ15Н 

new view of, 1А065С 

perception, BC, 2HL32F 

processes & the self, AN, IHM8IB 
psychoanalytic account of, 4HM66B 
péycopatholotical features in the, 1JA38N 
artre's concept of, SHA79W 3 


Underachievement (See Achievement/over-& 


under) Й 
rity groups in, adjustment of, LI 
5СВ895 d 


Union-management relations, -delinquency as 
H 


response to, 1J060! 
security provisions &, 4L167K 


United States, Department of Health, Educa- 


tion, and Welfare, 1JA43U 
vs. Germany, obligations to self & society, 
1GB45M* 
new depth psychology in, 3AD85S 
popularity, Rorschach training, 2HG79L 


Universities, formation, professional practice &, 


AN, 3AMS9L 
graduate school, student-faculty rapport, 
4KI24G 
graduates, 
SLC82A 
Southern colleges & racial problems & 
staff, 4GB60M 


occupational information, 


Urban (See also Community; Rural-urban) 


child psychology, textbook, SFC46L 
уз, rural aged, pessimism i 3FI32Y 


N, 4HA23M 
ү 12 


development 
2KD23 a 
development of abilities, 4HAO4K 
development of artistic abilities, GJ, 
SHDO4K Er 
education of blind, JC, 1KE64K 
education of deaí-blind, JB. 1KE11M 
education of deaf, JD, 1KE47D 
employed mother, 5FG30M ES 
First Congress of of Psychologists, 
Russia, 1959, ANS2D, А: " 
SAN63D Ў qut 
foreign language, teaching, 4KE36I 
fodividual differences study, AH, 4HASÓT 
Institute of Higher Nervous Activity, 
2AJ13A 
kindergarten. methods, 
mathematical statistic: 
memorization in school, C 
methods of teaching singing, 
methods of teaching literature, 5 
nervous activity typology, SEU » 
neurology & psychiatry in, 5)АО?А 
neurology, role of V. 'M. Bekhterev, 
4AC44G ‹ 
personality psychology іп, 
physiologists & clinicians 
2AK13L САВА 
hysiology, future of, DA, 1AN48: 3 
ЫИ care & research in, IL, ЗАМАТК 
psychiatrist, note: of, SIEO0B 
psychiatry textbook, SJATSE A 
psychological science in, 4ANS6. 
psychological attempts to 
dot AS N23P 
psychology in Y 
psychology, index, 3. 
psychology, 
chology, T 
chology, AN, Д 
esearch in, 2AN81D 
AN 


n, GB, 3ANSAF 


AN, 4HAMI 
in, research, 


influence, 


WEIT 
study. nervous activity ш, 
2ÀN94A 3 4 
teaching of physics, IKB7IT | 1KB71P 
teaching methods, grade school, 
teaching of art, 1KB67S AN2IW 

work therapy in, IR, 3A? 


of anamnestic interview, Н. AC. 
of  Bernreuter dominance 
1HF25M 
changes in test, 410578 р 1AE30C 
coefficients, interpretation of, jd 
fedividual vs. general, 4HEÓTT. to pat- 
Information Exchange, jnvitation 
eS, $AGSSC 


scale, 


ticipation, 410018 > 
Davis Discrimination Indici 


g 
Verbal ability (See Ability/verbal) $ 
Verbal behavior, auditory feedback &, 5GH37G 


limitation of concept, 4JAE40E 

pictorial interest test, SLB32G 

& reliability, test, SAE70J 

& test length, 1KI62M 

test by consulting firms, 2LD45F 

of WAIS performance subtests with one 
hand, JB, 2HC18B 


Validity/construct 
Value, acceptance of reference group &, 
3GE81H 


3GE81 
acquisition, reinforcement theory & GD, 
3CK17H 


aspects of, in psychology & psychiatry, 
КАРО | р: gy & psy y, 

capitalistic, inner-direction &, AN, 3GE23L. 

comparative study of, 1GE88V 

comparative, thought processes &, 560971, 

conflicts in, group cohesiveness, GD, 
5GCS7T 

to dating, IQ, 2GB27A 

development of, AN, 160055 

for different college majors, 4KD77W 

in education, need for, 4KB11A 

Edwards schedule & achievement, HF, 
2KL73D 

effects on interpersonal choice, 5GE41B 

of faces, distance judgments &, 4GD20B 

& fact, interrelations in science, 4AD81L 

factor analysis of “way to live," 3GD620 

& goals, 2GA10W 

high school students, 3KD32T 

human, in educational guidance, 3KAO06F 

juvenile delinquents’, 1JO33T 

& knowledge, interactions of, 5GDOSM 

mental retardates’ social, 1J172B 

nature of, 3GD53K 

in parent education, 3FG63L 

personal & interpersonal, friendship & love 
&, 3HJ60N 

personality &, SHAO3K 

& popularity of leaders, 1CFS2T 

public vs. private school students, GD, 
1KD13W 

research into, analysis of, GE, 5CP48W 

sentence completion test of, IP, 2HB53G 

simplified version of Study of Values, HF, 
HBO6L 

social, suburban community, 3GE03W 

social sciences &, 3GD53K 

social behavior, adolescents, GE, 4FF29G 

& social class, 1GC2IR 

strategy in games & HE, 2CNSSS 

student reaction to Van Doren’s wrong- 
doing, 3GISOL 

ing of, procedures, 4KB35W. 
ation in orientations, 1GD50K. 
SLH630 


‘diurnal, arithmetic computations, 
2 


ing relative importance of, 


Variance (See also next heading) 


error terms &, subject-treatment interac- 
tion, SAF19C 

estimating components of vi 

linear composite, & regression, 5А 

test scores, linear combination of, 

of test results, 3HD73H 


Variance/analysis of, additional error terms 


for, 2AG73D 
additivity in, 2AGO9E > 
components ‘of, for psychological tests, 
3AFS1B 
population, unbaised estimate of, 2AGS7L 
repeated measurements design & counter- 
balancing, 1AF46G 5 Е 
three-way classification, rater bias & trait 
independence, 246055 


Vascular & Vasomotor (See also Cirdievascular) 


GSR & somesthesis, BL, 4DJ87E 

reflex & neural type, CG, 1FD34V 

reflexes & respiratory reflexes, 1FC27V 

responses, conditioning, children, 2FD87T 

responses, conditioning of, in humans, 
2С6155 

system, disease of brain, DG, 2JF76A 

system, conditioning of, 2CGAIR 


development in Japanese child, 3FB63M 

in disturbed children, 1JJ53P 

fluency in pe 10th grade students, 
KJ, 1FH37 


fluency, projective test, SHG73V 

group reinforcement of individual re- 
sponse, 46Е58В 

interaction between non-verbal &, SFD29L 

meaning in, polar opposition in, 2CO47R 

mental retardation & GH, 4J113S* 

nervous system patterns, BC, 5GG96M 


SUBJECT INDEX’ 


retarded children’s, 2J177M 

of ыды examiner characteristics 

symbolization, ^ serial iti h 
OCFATE position curve, 


tranformation between young adults & 
aged, FI, 4GHOGW 2 
verbalization in ego development, HM, 


verbal behavior, & social deprivation, 
3GD8 


word association, childhood, CI, 3FD61E 
Verbal conditioning (See Conditioning/verbal) 
Verbal learning (See Learni 
Verbal mediation (See Mediation) 
Verbal reinforcement (See — Reinforcement/ 
.. Verbal) 
Vestibular sense, canal sickness, rotation &, in 
chimpanzee, 3DJ09G 
canal sickness, rotation &, 3DJ15M 
rotation &, 3DJ15M 
rotation, in chimpanzee, 3DJO9G 
Veteran (See also Personnel/military) 
electromechanical transducer for stimula- 
tion, 3BL56B 
& rectal temperature, 4DL35M 
sense, loss of, in neuropathy, AJFAIB 
tracking, low frequency, 3LG29F 
Vigilance (See, also Arousal; Attention) 
auditory, in old age, SFIS8G 
conditioning of, critique of, 2CE80J 
cutaneous & auditory stimuli, signal 
ngth &, 4CEOSH 
& EEG rhythms, 3DG9SR 
influences of various displays on, CD, 
3LKS9W 
intersignal interval &, 4GEOBH 
knowledge of results &, SCEIIB | 
level of, & avoidance conditioning in goat, 
1EK89L 
mental retardation &, 4J147W 
non-veridical factors in, 4BCAIE 
postural mechanism of, cat, 2DB16D 
relation to noise & monotony, 51.609М 
research surveyed & analyzed, SCESOB 
signal detection during, 3CEOSW 
ignal attributes & distribution &, 4CEIIH 
ulation, 506606 
:08 


LU 
CE41C 
D, 3LKsow 
i Dark adapta- 


sinewave response of, 2BF40L 
analyzer, light & Color sensitivity of, 
5 


binocular rivalry & theory of, KJ, DG, 
1ВЕ59С 
binocular induction by monocular ele- 
ments, 3ВЕ421 
blur, contrast threshold, 2B1620 
brief exposures of, information trans- 
mitted by, CP, BF, 1BC208 
clear vs, distorted, chimpanzee, 4E, 31M 
communication theory &, BF, 409201, 
] stimulation &, DI, 4BFI2C 
Contrast in, psychological models for, 
4BF73B 
peripheral thresholds, blurred 
age, 3BI65O A 
inations & deprivation of pattern 
cat, EC, 1Е]42К : 
ce of stabilized images, 3BG72P 
discrimination, lesions &, in monkey, 
1DC27P, 1DC37R 
EEG &, ВС, 1DG65D LIA 
exposure to patterns & discrimination 
Tarning, 1EJ84G, 1EJ88F 
eye stimulation &, 3BF68P 
eye preference, recall &, BF, 3CL398 
flament lamps &, disadvantages of, 
1BF49C у 
flickering light, EEG response, BF, 
3DH45M* 


frog, threshold changes, BF, 301690 

imprinting cues in chicks, 2EC 34G 

induction, SOIN with monocular ele- 
ments, 3BF4 

information transmitted by, CP, 1BFO9B 

information transmission in, encoding &, 
2BF71B 

interneuronal connections in, 408805 

learning & depth perception, , 3BG39H 

Ie А fiov. АВЕббү 

light &, Vavilov, 0 

Toss of, correlates in blind, 3JC21T "і 

mental retardation & defects of,. BF, 
3]IA2F Е 

E retardation &, BF, 2J103C 
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Validity 
Visual perception/alze 


neurodynamics of, BF, 40167М 

night tests, 314955 

night, vehlcle seen against glare, SLMAIO 

noise’ In, perception й, 4BR30M 

optics, annural review, DI, 4BFS9S 

pattern perception in, 4BC29K 

periphery, recognition time in, 4LM48B 

phosphene thresholds &, BF, 4DIOSC 

photic stimulation of cognitive function- 
ing & BF, DG, ICFI 

photopic, model ol, 2BF47K 

photostimulator іп, 18472, 

physiology of, annual review, DI, 4BFS9S 

preschool child's learning, 3FD49 T 
sychosis & defects in, 5JP75V 

radar tragets, 41,085 

retinal energy transmision, BF, 3DI22E 

rhythmic stimulation, & EEG response, 
BF, 3DG85P 

scotopic tester, development of, BI, 
2LD45U 

search unstructured field, BF, 4LK46K 

searching behavior & IQ, 1JI49R 

search, 16515 

spatial, review of, SBG71B 

of squirrel, discrimination, jumping stand, 
AEJ26D 

stereoscopic basis of, 2BFOSS 

stimulation in rearing & subsequent learn- 
ing, EJ, 1EC74G 

stimuli generated by computers in, studies 
using, AG, 1BC27G 

subjective similarity measures in, IBB22E 

vs, tactual training, in children, 580737 

textbook of, for ophthalmologists, AI, 
1BF650 

time scales &, 2BF29L 

touch &, comparison of, BF, 1BC29Z 

underlying process, intensity of, DH, BF, 
4BC74K 

as unitary experience, 2BF29L. 5 

visual search, unstructured field, BF, 
ALKA6K 

visual restoration, congenitally & early 
blind, JC, ЗВСАВУ 

Vision/binocular, stabilized retinal images, BJ, 


ts) 

Visual accommodation (See Accommodation) 
Visual acuity, adaptation levels &, 4BI89K 

contrast thresholds &, 3BI02D 

Contrast thresholds & blurring, 3BI6SO. 

differential between two eyes, DQ, 3BGI4C 

dynamic, ВІ, 3LK1 

dynamic, determinants of, BG, 5LJ26E 

emotionality & subception effect, 581290 

improvement іп, psychological factors in, 

S5BG39T 

in kangaroo, 4EJTIN 

motivation &, SBF49G ih 

mutants. vs, wild үре flies, 3EG92K 

personality & physique &, BE, 3HNSIS 

Fadiation &, monkey, BI, 3DM33B 

radiation &, monkey, З0М39М 

recovery of, after light flash, 3BIOSS 

swinging &, 3BI7SK 

time-dependent, stimuli &, individual dif- 

ferences, 4BI89K 
training &, 3BF49G | Ў 
weightlessness & СА, LG, 3BI21I 


Visual adaptation (See Dark adaptation; Light 


adaptation) 


Visual aftereffect (See Aftereffect) 
Visual cortex, EEG, in sleep & wakefulness, 
DG 


lesions &, monkey, IDCIOW 
Кра stimulation &, DH, 2DB11F 


Visual field, cortical representation, DI, 
SI 


5 3D 
Visual illusion (See Tilusion) 
Visual movement (See Perception/ motion) 
Visual Perception (See also Aftereffect; Auto- 
kinet 


Р effect; lllusion; Perception; 
Suber m 
тт ds chimpanzee, SEF88M 
movement & distortion, prolonged fixation, 
2BG49H 
photo interpreters, stereo v». nonstereo, 
3LK43Z 


preference for vertical striations, rat, 


0 
Ricco's v, fit g data to, 2B1620 
E aS 


f set, C73E, _ : 
гое ое Сч shape-slant, LK, 3BG79N 


velocity, BB, 2BG09B 


Visual perception/depth (See Perception/depth) 
Visual perception/size (See Perception/size) 


Visual sensitivity 
ork 


Visual sensitivity (See also several kinds of 
sensitivity) 
adaptation &, to foveal stimuli, 2BI670 
to alternating brightness, BJ, 1BIS8I 
amplitude thresholds &, flicker measures 
of, 2BI22K 
brain damage & constriction of, 5JG89D 
critical flicker fusion, monotonous task &, 
‚ 1CD21A 
critical flicker fusion &, effect of fatigue 
upon, IBII7G 
critical flicker fusion &, 
upon, BI, BM, 1BC6 
duration thresholds, word meaning &, BI, 
4BC33N 
duration thresholds, word frequency &, BI, 
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